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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Is  commencing  the  fourth  volume  and  fourth 
year  of  the  Messenger,  we  have  somewhat  to  saj 
beyond  a  mere  holiday  salutation  to  subscribers, 
readers,  and  contributors. 

While  we  canrtbt  look  back  upon  the  |>a8t  with 
unmingled  satisfaction,  we  yet  derive  from  it  some 
pleasing  thoughts;  and  much  cheering  hope  for 
the  future.  Some  useful  and  elegant  talent  has 
been  called  into  exercise,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  has 
been  created ;  since  such  is  the  power  of  exercise 
over  the  ftculties,  that  to  afford  an  attractive  field 
for  their  exertion  is  in  a  great  degree  to  create 
them.  Some  new  and  valuable  truths  have  been 
promulgated  through  our  columns;  and  a  yet 
larger  number  of  truths  not  new,  has  doubtless 
been  presented  in  forms  more  engaging  or  im- 
preasire  than  before,  and  has  thus  been  stamped 
beneficially  upon  many  a  mind.  Some  books, 
worthy  to  be  read,  have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
reader's  notice;  and  some  unworthy  ones  have 
been  marked,  so  that  he  might  not  misspend  his 
money  and  time  upon  them-  And  if  no  other 
good  had  been  done, — many  an  hour,  of  many  a 
young  person,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  hurtful  follies,  has  by  our  pages  been 
ivhiled  away  in  harmUs$  at  least,  if  not  salutary 
enjoyment.  So  little  ascetic  are  we,  as  to  hold, 
that  whoever  fiimisbes  mankind  with  an  innocent 
recreation,  is  a  public  benefacior. 

But  the  past  is  nothing,  except  as  a  help  to  the 
future.  We  are  earnestly  desirous  to  render  the 
Messenger  a  vehicle  of  light  ;  of  useful  truth ; 
of  moral  improvement ;  of  enlightened  taste.  To 
some  extent,  it  has  been  so  already :  but  to  an  ex- 
tent commensurate  neither  with  our  wishes,  nor 
with  the  fund  of  talent  slumbering  in  the  commu- 
nity around  us. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  a  trite  theme 
of  expatiatioa.  It  is  unquestionably  immense 
But  the  mines  of  Southern  intdieei,  all  unwrought, 
and  many  of  them  unknown  even  by  ttieir  pro- 
prietors, far  surpass  those  of  matter,  both  in  num- 
ber, and  in  the  richness  of  their  buried  treasures. 
Not  to  speak  of  persons  to  whom  the  ample  page 
of  knowledge,  *  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,'  has 
never  been  unrolled,  there  exists,  southward  of 
the  Potomac^  a  mass  of  cuUiwded  mind  sufficient, 
tritb  only  a  little  industry  and  care  in  practising 


the  art  of  composition,  to  fill  twenty  such  maga- 
zines as  this,  with  instruction  and  delight.  Few 
are  aware,  how  improvable  the  faculty  is,  of  ex- 
pressing thoughts  upon  paper.  The  gigantic  in- 
crease of  the  muscles  in  a  biacksmith^s  arm,  from 
his  wielding  the  hammer  so  frequently ;  the  pro- 
verbial strengthening  of  the  memory  by  exercise; 
or  the  miraculous  sleight  which  the  juggler  ac- 
quires by  practice  with  his  cups  and  balls ;  is  not 
more  certain  than  that  he  wlio  daily  habituates 
hifnself  to  writing  down  his  ideas  with  what  ease, 
accuracy,  and  elegance  he  can,  will  find  his  im- 
provement advance  with  hardly  any  assignable 
limit.  Nor  will  only  his  style  improve  It  is 
a  truth  so  hackneyed,  that  only  its  importance 
rescues  it  from  contempt  and  emboldens  us  to 
utter  it,  that  "  in  learning  to  write  with  accuracy 
and  precision,  we  learn  to  think  with  accuracy 
ami  precision."  Besides  this,  tlie  store  pf  thought 
is  in  a  two-fold  way  enlarged.  By  the  action  of 
the  mind  in  turning  over,  analyzing,  and  compar- 
ing its  kleas,  they  are  incalculably  multiplied. 
And  the  researches  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
write  understandingly  upon  each  subject,  are  con- 
stantly widening  and  deepening  the  bounds  of 
knowledge. 

Thus,  whether  the  conscious  posaissor  of  talents 
desire  to  enrich  and  invigorate  his  own  mind,  or 
to  act  with  power  upon  the  minds  of  others ;  we 
say  to  him  "  WRITE." 

The  Messenger  is  a  medium,  through  which, 
the  best  talents  need  not  disdain  to  commune  with 
the  public.  Whatever  it  contains,  worthy  to  be 
read,  finds  not  less  than  ten  thousand  readers; 
besides  those  whom  republications  procure.  And 
most  of  these  (it  is  a  pardonable  vanity  to  say) 
are  such  readers  as  any  author  m^y  well  be  proud 
to  have.  Where  is  the  orator  so  gifled,  that  he 
might  not  glory  in  addressing  so  numerous  an 
auditory  of  the  enlightened,  the  fair,  the  exalted 
in  station ! 

By  all  these  powerful  considerations  then, — by 
the  desire  of  self-improvement — ^by  an  honorable 
ambition — ^by  disinterested  patriotism — by  the 
pure  wish  to  diffuse  light  and  to  do  good, — we 
invoke  the  dormant  talents  of  the  South  (esf^- 
cially)  to  muse  up  from  their  slumber,  unci  em- 
ploy the  means  now  offered  them,  of  assisting  to 
mould  and  fashion  the  age,  if  not  of  leaving  names, 
which  a  distant  posterity  will  contemplate  with 

grateful  veneratk)n. 
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SOUTHARD'S    ADDRESS* 

A  practice  has  long  prevailed  at  Princeton  college  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  two  societies 
which  hare  so  much  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  that 
distinguished  institution,  annually  unite  in  inviting  some 
eminent  individual,  to  deliver,  at  the  Commencement, 
an  oration  on  some  literary  topic  The  persons  selected 
are  usually  alumni  of  the  college  and  members  of 
one  of  the  societies.  The  same  strictness  does  not 
seem  to  be  observed  in  other  seminaries  which  have 
imitated  the  laudable  example  of  the  college  of  Nassau 
Hall ;  for  we  remember  a  most  admirable  address  from 
Mr. Wirt,  which  was  delivered  at  Rutger^s  college.  New 
Jersey,  of  which,  beyond  doubt,  he  was  not  an  alumnus. 
No  inconvenience,  however,  has  hitherto  been  expe- 
rienced at  Princeton  from  limiting  the  field  of  choice, 
80  numerous  are  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
nurtured  in  her  lap,  and  reared  under  her  auspices.  At 
the  late  Commencement  the  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
distinction,  who  has  for  some  yeara  filled  with  conspi- 
cuous ability  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
From  such  a  source  we  have  reason  to  look  for  sound 
sense  and  practical  wisdom,  instead  of  studied  periods 
and  gaudy  ornament.  These  are  pardonable  in  boys 
just  emerging  from  the  chrysalis  state,  but  are  unworn 
thy  of  men  whose  locks  are  whitened  by  time,  and  who 
may  be  presumed  to  have  chastened  by  Teflection  the 
crude  notions  of  youth,  and  stored  up  lessons  of  sober 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.  In 
the  production  of  Mr.  Southard  we  find  in  this  regard 
every  thing  to  approve.  Disdaining  both  the  "  power 
and  the  inclination  to  trifle  with  mattera  of  fancy  or 
deal  in  flowers  of  rhetoric,"  he  selects  as  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  "  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
in  forming  the  character  of  literary  and  scientific  men, 
of  scholars  of  every  grade  and  every  occupation."  It 
is  indeed  a  noble  theme.  We  say  nothing  of  the  awful 
majesty  of  that  sacred  book  which  the  faithful  receive 
as  an  emanation  from  the  Godhead.  Thai  we  leare  to 
those  whose  hallowed  lips  are  touched  with  fire.  But 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  curious  history — the  history 
of  the  infancyof  mankind— of  the  firat  stages  of  human 
existence — when  the  mind  of  roan  was  yet  in  embryo, 
untaught  of  the  arts  and  sciences — unconscious  of  those 
great  improvements  which  time  has  been  busy  in  dis- 
closing; read  it  as  the  memorial  of  cities  and  of  empires 
that  rose  to  splendor  and  to  power,  and  have  for  ages 
been  crumbled  into  ruins,  while  in  the  gorgeous  palaces 
where  once  a  monarch  held  his  state, 

"  Hinea  the  glMIng  snake  ihroagb  hOary  Weeds 
Thai  clasp  the  mouldering  column." 

Or  look  upon  it  with  the  critic's  eye,  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  parallel  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  pathos 
of  its  narration,  or  the  exalted  sublimity  with  which  it 
invests  the  King  of  Heaven,  or  conveys  to  trembling 
mortals  the  denunciation  of  liis  wrath,  or  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  unbounded  love  7    Or  read  it  with  the 

«  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Whig  and  Cllosophle 
Societies  of  the  College  of  IVew  Jerser,  Sept.  S8, 1017,  by  Samnel 
L.  Southard,  LL.  D. 


eye  of  the  philosopher— of  the  philosopher  who  leaches 
that 

<*  The  proper  study  of  mankiod  Is  man;** 

and  where  shall  we  find  such  a  transeript  of  the  homaa 
heart ;  such  a  chart  of  all  iu  passions ;  such  a  scrutiny 
into  its  motives,  such  a  penetration  into  its  recesses ; 
such  a  ferreting  out  of  its  unholy  promptings ;  such  an 
exposure  of  its  deceitful  imaginings ;  such  pictures  of 
exalted  virtue,  of  human  frailty  and  of  fiendlike  depra* 
vity?  It  is  altogether  admirable:  nothing  equal  to 
it  in  this  regard  does  exist ;  nothing  su|3erior  to  it  can 
exisL  When  David,  the  man  after  Qod's  own  heart, 
plunges  into  the  very  depths  of  sin,  we  humble  ouraelves 
under  the  mortifying  sense  of  human  infirmity ;  and 
when  the  yet  spotless  Hazael,  unconscious  of  his  future 
crimes,  exclaims  with  honest  indignation,  '*Is  thy  ser 
vant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?"  we  are  self- 
abased  at  the  reflection,  that  however  strong  we  roajr 
feel  in  conscious  virtue — however  we  may  fortify  otu* 
hearts  against  human  weakness,  the  time  may  yei 
come  when  we  too  may  be 

*'  To  bfuer  ecorn  a  sacritice, 
And  grianiog  infamy.** 

Mr.  Southard  has  treated  this  noble  subject  with 
an  earnest  seriousness  that  is  due  to  its  importance. 
In  his  address,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  cogency  of  his 
arguments,  and  the  apparent  strength  of  his  eon- 
victiona.  His  recommendation  of  tlie  holy  book  is  en- 
forced with  all  the  zeal  of  a  friend,  the  anxiety  of  a 
parent,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  christian.  Let  the 
youth  of  our  land  peruse  with  care  this  able  paper, 
and  consider  it  as  addressed,  not  to  the  societies  of  Kas* 
sau  Hall  atone,  but  to  their  own  hearts  also.  Let  the 
words  of  wisdom  sink  deep  into  their  souls,  and  the 
author  will  enjoy  in  return  for  his  labors,  that  best  of  all 
rewards,  "  the  consciousness  of  doing  good.*' 

We  could  have  wished  to  insert  the  whole  of  this 
interesting  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, but  our  limits  have  forbidden.  Devoted  to  the 
cause  of  literature,  we  mainly  delight  in  that  which  is 
calculated  to  elevate  the  principles  and  to  mend  the 
heart;  and  hence  we  ever  receive  with  thanks  and  ctr- 
colate  with  pleasure,  those  original  communications, 
which  to  the  graces  of  style  and  purity  of  thought, 
unite  the  inculcation  of  virtue  or  the  illustration  of  the 
beauties  of  our  holy  religion.  Tlie  moral  tale,  or  the 
moral  essay,  the  poetical  efiusion  redolent  of  piety,  the 
glowing  language  of  the  gifted  orator  breathing  into  the 
souls  of  his  hearera  the  nobler  Txrtues,  always  find  wel- 
come with  us.  Taste  and  genius  are  not  degraded,  bat 
illustrated  and  adorned,  by  an  association  with  the 
prododions  of  the  moralist,  and  the  beautiful  outpour^ 
ings  of  a  heart  warmed  with  religious  fervor,  and  ani- 
mated by  love  to  God  and  benevolence  towards  man. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  our  regrets  at  our  inability  to 
insert  the  whole  of  the  address,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  offering  to  our  readen  a  few  striking 
extracts. 

In  entering  upon  the  subject,  the  suthorvery  fbrcibly 
presents  some  remarkable  facts  connected  ivith  tlie 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  Bible. 

' '  What,**  says  be,  *'  is  the  Bible  ?    It  purporu  to  be  a  commu* 
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nicaiioo  from  the  all'knowing  and  eternal  Mind  of  the  unirerte. 
A  record  of  our  race— of  our  creation— powers— capacities  and 
destiny.    Iks  claims.  In  these  respects,  demand  for  it  an  earnest 
■aendMu    he  origlo,  preswration  and  existence,  at  the  present 
Boaanc,  Is  a  standing,  parpetoal  miracle.   A  great  pan  of  it 
was  written  more  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  years  ago : 
and  al]  of  it,  has  been  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion.   For  cenraries  the  art  of  printing  gare  no  aid  in  multiply- 
inf  copiea  and  preeenring  it.    Yet  from  the  time  when  Its  first 
pages  were  written,  it  has  been  handed  down,  Irom  age  to  age, 
prolBcsed  in  iu  integrity  and  purity— undefaced,  nnmuUlated 
and  almost  unaltered.    And  where  are  the  writings  of  the  na- 
lioos,  coocemporajieoas  with  its  oHgin  ?  of  Assyria,  and  Chaldea, 
and  Egypt?  of  all  thoee  which  preceded  Greece  and  Rome.' 
They  perished  with  thebr  authors,  or  were  lost  in  the  wasting  of 
their  oaiiona.    Where  are  the  writings  of  Greece  ?  A  part,  and 
a  part  only  remain.    Of  the  four  hundred  works  of  Aristotle, 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  hamsn  reasoning,  and  the  merits  of 
which  would  create  a  desire  to  save  them,  but  about  forty  have 
reached  us,  and  eren  of  these,  some  are  broken,  and  of  others 
the  gsDiiioeoesa  Is  questioned.    Not  one-hundreih— perhaps  not 
one-thousandth  part,  of  the  precious  Ifcerature  of  that  land  of 
poetry,  eloquence  and  philosophy  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  her 
liberty  and  national  existence.    Rome  was  the  successor— the 
imitaior— the  competitor— the  Bor?iTor  of  Greece  In  literature ; 
yet  few  of  her  works,  which  were  her  pride  and  her  glory,  sur- 
tItc.    She  was,  for  a  long  period,  the  keeper  of  the  Book  of 
the  Cross,  as  she  was  of  the  literary  productions  of  her  citizens. 
Tet  it  remains,  and  they  have  perished.    The  dramas  of  Lirius 
▲ndronlcus  were  the  first  regular  compodiions  in  Latin,  of  which 
we  hare  any  record.    Where  are  they  ?  Where  are  the  works 
of  Eanius,  Naevius,  Pacuvius  and  others  ?  We  retain  a  line  of 
one  of  them— Lceliu  Mun,  Uudari  0i$  fe,  paler  y  Uaidato  tiro  : 
of  others  there  Is  little  of  any  subsuntial  yalue.    Where  are 
the  works  of  Cato,  except  his  de  re  Ruetiea  f  Of  Varro  ?  Of 
all  those,  to  whom  Cicern  in  de  Clarie  Onston'&ue,  refers  ?   Of 
some  even  of  his  own  more  perfect  productions  ?  Where  are  the 
works  on  natural  philosophy  and  the  sister  sciences,  mathema- 
tics and  geometry,  which  have  been  called  ths*^ Implements  of 
natural  philosophy  ?  They  were  in  existence  when  the  Origine* 
of  Cato  were  written,  yet  now  f^ftme  reliq^Ue/qmodceveeUsium.* 
Why  the  difference  as  to  this  book  ?  For  many  hundred  years, 
copies  were  not  multiplied  and  scattered,  so  that  the  ordinary 
causes  of  decay  and  destruction  could  not  reach  them.    Yet  the 
flames  which  have  a>nsumed  palaces  and  couages  and  litea- 
lies,  have  leA  it  unharmed.    The  eruptions  of  the  volcano  have 
not  buried,  and  the  more  terrible  devastations  of  the  barbarian, 
have  not  destroyed  it.    The  siege,  and  sacking,  and  otter  deso- 
lation of  the  capital,  and  the  scattering  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the 
•anh,  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  committed,  defaced  not  one 
of  iu  features.  The  temple  was  destroyed,  bift  the  laws  written 
upon  its  tables  were  not  abrogated  nor  erased.  The  Croc*  is  tlie 
essence  and  the  emblem  of  the  record ;  and  while  all  around 
the  place  where  it  was  erected  utterly  perished,  that  record,  in 
all  its  perfectness,  was  protected.    Whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
that  TOYTQ  NIKA  was  written  over  that  ensign.  In  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  heavens,  and  conducted  the  first  christian  em- 
peror to  victory,  it  is  true  that  the  doctrines  of  this  book  were 
planted  by  the  throne,  and  extended  wide  as  the  empire  of  the 
Cesars ;  and  yet  when  that  empire  fell  and  expired  beneath  the 
scourge  of  the  o<»tbern  hordes  and  the  sclmetar  of  the  Moham- 
medan, this  book,  with  Its  text  and  its  doctrines,  continued  to 
live ;  its  energies  were  renewed,  and  it  is  still  the  same  as  when 
ConstantSne  became  Its  advocate.    It  has  passed  through  times 
of  literary  and  moral  darkness  as  well  as  light— of  barbarism 
as  well  as  dviUzation— through  periods  of  enmky,  as  well  as 
friendship,  to  its  contents— and  crossed  that  oblivious  gulf  which 
divides  the  modern  from  the  ancient  literary  world,  and  where 
lies  covered  op,  forever,  so  much  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  nations.    Other  books  have  perished  when  there  was  no 
hostility  to  their  doctrines ;  this  has  survived  when  the  arm  of 
power  was  stretched  out,  and  every  honan  passion  exerted  for 
fcs  deslroctmn.** 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  ihe  study  of  the  Bible 
00  the  fonxMition  of  a  good  style,  we  are  told : 


"The  stody  of  tha  BtUe  Is  an  eflteieat  Beam  of  acquiring! 
eomcc  langiMfa  and  icyta » Mtstodytaf  h,  to  bonrow  is  phrases. 


and  profusely  quote,  on  all  occasions,  its  inimitable  passages — a 
practice  which  savors  little  of  good  taste  or  reverential  feeling — 
but  studying  It,  to  become  imbued  with  its  simplicity,  and  force 
and  elevation.  Its  unaffected  narrative— unadorned  pathos — 
pointed  iuvectjve— picturesque  and  graphic  description— plain 
yet  magnificent  energy,  cannot  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
without  appropriate  effects  upon  your  taste  and  judgment.  Ob- 
serve, for  example,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  manner 
in  which  its  allurements  are  depicted— Its  admonitions  uttered, 
and  its  threatenings  deoooncod  by  them,  will  Indicate  to  you 
the  source  from  which  thoy  have  derived  their  reasonings  and 
illustrations— whether  directly  from  the  fountain  of  living  triAh, 
or  the  stagnant  pools  of  human  commentaries.  They  who  have 
aided  their  style  and  modes  of  thought  by  diligent  study  of  this 
work,  if  they  do  not  rise  to  the  first  grade  of  excellence,  never 
sink  to  inferiority.  Observe,  acain,  two  comparatively  unlet- 
tered men ;  laborious  In  their  employments,  and  altogether 
without  the  adornments  of  literature.  If  one  diligently  reads  the 
Bible,  and  becomes  familiar  with  its  language  and  expressions, 
and  the  other  never  opens  it,  you  may  tell  the  fact,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former,  in  his  ordinary  manner  of  conversation, 
even  upon  topics  unconnected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  book. 
The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  two  schools,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
sedulously  taught,  and  In  the  other  Is  never  read.  You  cannot 
converse  with  the  scholars  without  remarking  the  conlrasL 

"  There  is  cause,  I  think,  'o  rebuke  those  who  have  written 
and  lectured  on  style  and  composition,  that  among  the  authors 
and  books  recommended,  the  Bible  is  so  seldom  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  student.  There  Is  no  one  superior  to  It, 
in  examples  suited  to  correct  and  discipline  the  taste.  There 
are  no  works  of  human  genius  containing  finer  passages.  Search 
the  volumes  of  fiction,  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  produce  the 
passages  most  justly  admired,  and  their  equals  and  superiors 
may  be  readily  found  in  this  work.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  do 
not  surpass  it,  in  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  their  narrative, 
nor  Homer  in  the  splendor  and  sublimity  of  his  descriptions. 
Compare,  for  yourselves,  the  unornamented  yet  intensely  sub- 
lime account  which  is  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
man.  In  the  commencement  of  the  volume,  with  any  and  all  the 
efibrts  of  pagan  or  christian  writers.  Compare  the  noblest  pa- 
ges in  Homer,  those  in  which  he  portrays  the  majesty  and  go- 
vernment of  Jupiter,  and  his  interference  in  the  conflicts  of  con- 
tending armies,  with  the  annunciation  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Christian's  God,  by  Job,  Isaiah  and  their  fellow  penmen,  and 
with  the  manifestations  of  his  |K>wer,  at  every  step,  as  he  led  the 
Israelites  from  bondage  to  dominion.  Compare  the  clouds  and 
thunder  and  scales  of  Olympus,  with  the  awful  exhibition  at 
Sinai,  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  his  chosen  people, 
not  only  in  their  journey  Ings,  but  at  subsequent  periods  of  their 
history.  Make  your  comparison  as  extensive  as  you  please, 
upon  any  and  every  subject  embraced  In  It,  and  apply  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  criticism,  and  you  wHI  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
In  correctness,  energy,  eloquence  and  dignity  of  composition,  it 
is  without  a  rival.  Why,  then,  shall  it  be  disregarded  by  the 
icholar  who  Is  ambitious  of  excellence  In  writing  and  speak- 
ing ?'» 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  Southard,  speak- 
ing of  the  Decalogue,  observes : 

"  This  law  is  carried  out  in  all  Its  breadth  and  spirit.  In  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  It  has  descended  from  the  wilderness  of  Ara- 
bia, through  all  the  changes  of  times  and  nations ;  never  for  one 
moment  deserting  the  land  which  it  first  governed,  for  portions 
of  it  are  still  ssad  and  taught  by  a  wretched  remnant,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  cities  of  Palestine ;  but  it  has  passed  from  thence 
over  oceans  and  contlnenU ;  tohobliedthe  cottage  of, the  peasant, 
ascended  the  seats  of  power,  and  become  the  foundation  of  the 
codes  of  all  Christian  nations.  Since  the  hour  of  its  promulga- 
tion, Israel  has  risen  to  the  greatness  of  glory  which  Solomon 
possessed,  and  been  dispersed  In  every  land,  a  proverb  and  as- 
tonishmenu  Nations  have  flourial»ed  and  fled  away  like  the 
mists  of  the  mori^ng,  and  their  names  are  lost.  Imperial  cities, 
and  the  monuments  of  the  great  have  crumbled  and  been  swept 
away  with  the  hearth-siones  of  the  humble ;  but  Horeb  still 
sunds  amidst  the  desolations  of  the  wilderness,  an  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Author  of  this  law  *,  and  this  law  has  con- 
tfnaed  to  roll  on  with  undeeaying  power,  in  contem*>t  of  all  the 
paasioiw  and  philcvophy  and  iofldellty  of  men.   Its  principles 
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are  Ptill  Tonnd  in  accordance  wHh  our  interests  and  happiness, 
and  have  their  home  In  the  inmost  depths  of  the  pure  in  heart 
And  thry  will  continue  to  spread,  until  the  islands,  the  oceans 
and  the  continents  obey  ;  and  until  non  erit  alia  lex  Romat,  alia 
•AthenUy  alia  nuncy  alia  post  haCf  aed  et  omnea  genteaf  et  omni 
tempore,  una  lex,  aempituma  et  imtnortaNa  continent.  Of  all 
men,  American  scholars,  and  you  among  tiiem,  ought  not  to  b« 
tgnorant  of  any  thing  which  this  book  contains.  If  Cicero  could 
declare  that  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  worth  all  the  li- 
braries of  the  philosophers — if  they  were  the  agrmemmeeeaaariwn 
of  iHe  Roman  youth.,  how  laboriously,  tnanunoetumadiumaqug 
ought  you  to  inTestigate  Its  contents,  and  inscribe  them  upon 
your  hearts.  You  owe  to  them  the  blessed  cItII  Institutions  un- 
der which  you  live,  and  the  glorious  freedom  which  you  enjoy, 
and  If  these  are  to  be  perpetuated,  it  can  only  be  by  a  regard  to 
those  principles.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  is  more  indebted  to 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  their  compeers  of  the  Reformation,  and 
to  the  Puritans  and  Protestants  of  England,  and  the  Hugenots  of 
France,  than  to  any  other  men  who  ever  lived  In  the  annals  of 
time.  They  led  the  way  to  that  freedom  and  firmness,  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  investigation,  and  the  adoption  of  these 
principles,  as  the  guide  in  social  government,  as  well  as  private 
actions,  which  ci'<*.ated  a  personal  self-respect  and  firmness  In  Its 
defence,  which  conducted  us  to  a  sense  of  equal  rights  and  pri. 
▼ileges,  and  eventually  to  the  adoption  of  free  written  constitu- 
tions as  the  limitation  of  power.  Be  you  Imiutors  of  them. 
Make  your  sciiolarship  subservient  to  the  support  of  the  same 
unchanging  principles.  They  are  as  necessary  now  as  they  ever 
were,  to  the  salvation  of  your  country  and  all  that  Is  dear  to 
your  hopes.  The  world  is  yet  to  bo  proselyted  to  them.  Reli- 
gion and  liberty  must  go  hand  in  hand,  or  America  cannot  be  es- 
tablished i  the  bondage  of  the  European  man  broken ;  Africa  en- 
lightened, and  Asia  regenerated.  And  even  here,  we  are  not  with- 
out peril.  Li03k  abroad,;  are  not  the  pillars  of  our  edifice  sha- 
ken ?  Is  not  law  disregarded  ?  Are  not  moral  and  social  princi- 
ples weakened  ?  Are  not  the  wretched  advocates  of  infidelity 
busy  ?  The  sun  has  indeed  risen  upon  our  mountain  tops,  but 
It  has  not  yet  scattered  the  damps  and  the  darkness  of  the  val- 
leys. The  passions  are  roused  and  misled.  Ancient  Institutions 
arc  scorned.  Our  refuge  Is  in  the  fiim  purpose  of  educated  and 
moral  men.  Draw  then  your  rules  of  action  from  the  only  safe 
authority.  Hang  your  banner  on  their  outer  wall.  Stand  by 
them  in  trial  and  in  triumph.  Dare  to  maintain  them  in  every 
position  and  in  every  vicissitude ;  and  make  your  appeal  to  the 
source  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And  then,  come  what  may, 
contempt  or  fame,  you  cannot  fall ;  and  your  progress,  at  every 
step,  will  be  greeted  by  the  benedictions  of  the  wise  and  good— 
8ALVETE— SALVETE." 

We  renew  our  invitauon,  (and  to  our  youthful  read- 
ers in  particular,)  to  peruse  with  diligence  this  valuable 
production ;  feeling  assured,  as  we  do,  that  it  will  hare 
a  strong  tendency  to  lead  to  an  assiduous  examination 
and  study  of  that  book,  which  at  this  day  stands  above 
all  others,  in  the  literature  of  every  civilized  nation  on 
the  globe. 


The  frigate  Macedonian  is  to  be  superseded  by  the 
Peacock  sloop  of  war;  and  the  number  of  inferior ves* 
sels  will  probably  be  lessened.  Delay,  and  even  dis- 
appointment, seem  to  impend  over  the  undertaking. 


THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Every  person,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  this  country, 
must  regret  to  perceive  the  new  difficulties  that  gather 
around  the  naval  expedition  destined  to  explore  the 
South  Seas.  The  flattering  prospects  lield  forth  in  our 
last  number,  with  regard  to  this  enterprise,  seem  to 
be  overcast  with  clouds.  Ill  health  has  obliged  Com- 
modore Jones  to  resign  his  command :  jand  it  is  not 
yet  certain,  who  will  be  his  successor.  But  whoever 
he  may  be, — supposing  him  to  possess  equal  qualifica- 
tions with  Commodore  Jones  for  the  trust — he  will  re- 
quire weeks,  if  not  months,  to  prepare  for  so  long  and 
eventful  a  cruise,  in  svch  a  manner  as  to  conduet  it 
prosperously.     The  squadron,  too,  is  to  be  reduced. 


MT  JESSIE  DEAR. 

A  RHTMINO  ROMAUKT. 

PART  I. 

Shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale,  my  Jessie  dear, 

It  is  a  fearful  tale! 
I  learned  it  in  my  dreams  yestreen, — 

Nay,  do  not  grow  so  pale. 

Come  laugh  now,  and  PU  tell  it  thee, 

But  if  thou  look'st  so  white, 
1*11  think  the  vision  shades  are  real. 

Which  rose  upon  my  sight. 

Well !  mcthought  that  we  were  wandering 

Beneath  that  tall  tree's  shade, 
In  whose  spread  branches  we  have  heard 

The  cuckoo's  mourning  made. 

There  we  did  breathe  our  earliest  love,—- 

Now  do  not  hang  thy  head,— 

Doet  not  remember  how  I  swore, — 

And  the  stars  looked  bright. 

And  the  heavens  hung  o*er, — 

That  I  was  thine  forevermore, 

'Till  my  poor  heart  was  dead. 

It  was  a  lightsome  night,  I  ween. 
My  heart  did  bless  the  fairy  scene, 
And  there  was  no  dark  on  earth  or  sky, 
But  the  shade  of  the  oak 
We  were  standing  by. 

Btaek  was  the  oak,  and  vast,  and  grim. 

Tuneless  its  lody  bowers ; 

And  it  stood  like  a  warrior 

In  his  mail. 

Or  a  fiend-giant  frowning 

O'er  the  landscape  pale, — 

"  A  curse  on  the  bright-eyed  Powers !" 

We  sat  within  its  shady  hall, — 

Thou  know'st  the  bank  full  well, — 
And  we  whisper'd  of  our  hopes  and  joys, 

And  the  woes  our  love  befelL 

We  talk'd,  and  we  talk'd,  and  the  night  wore  old. 

And  the  moon  run  up  the  sky. 

And  the  shades  did  deepen, 

And  the  boughs  did  sleep  'n, — 

But  by  the  »ight 

Of  a  chink  of  moonlight, 

I  saw  a  deep,  black  eye ! 

The  eye,  the  eye  was  very  bright, 
'Twas  bright  as  bright  could  be ; 
It  was  so  sweet  and  spiritfoi. 
So  full  of  ell  moet  beautiful, 
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It  siione  so  dear  from  the  blaek'ning  tree, 

80  wtry  light. 

That  the  dark  lookM  bright. 

By  V  Lady,  'twat  like  thee  I 

'Twas  strangely  like  my  pretty  Jess, 

I  saw  it  in  the  paly  light ; 
The  firmameDt  hath  not  a  star 

That  looks  to  me  so  brighL 

The  moon  has  burst  from  a  fleecy  dead, 

'TIS  light,  'lis  light  as  day, 

And  the  glade,  and  the  hill,  and  the  tiny  stream, 

Gladden  beneath  its  silver  beam, 

And  the  night-bird  stills  his  wildest  scream : 

List!  there  is  music  as  soft  as  a  dream, 

And  tripping  on  the  Telvet  green, 

May*st  see  the  dapper-fay ! 

I  drew  thee  closer  to  my  side, 

I  whispered  ihee  more  low, 

I  vowed, — and  here  I  spoke  aloud,— 

And  raised  my  face  to  the  passing  cloud : 

''From  thee,  my  love,  my  destined  bride, 

1  ne^er,  I  ne'er  will  go  !•* 

My  arm  did  drop  down  from  your  waist. 

My  arm  was  stiff  as  lead. 
And  you  did  glide  from  my  embrace, 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  dead. 

Outfell  the  darkness  from  the  tree. 
And  the  eye  was  in  its  shade, — 
Round  and  round  it  cjrcleth  thee — 
Thou  1ook*8t  beseechingly  to  me ; 
The  eye  did  fire,  and  then  did  fade, 
And  I  was  alone  in  the  moonlit  glade. 

A  ery,  and  a  bound, 
And  a  rushing  sound 
Swept  by, — 
I  burst  from  the  ground. 
For  the  spell  was  wound, 
And  the  fiend  did  fly! 

Wildly  I  grasped  upon  the  air, 

I  clutched  the  stony  mound, 

I  curs'd,  and  groan'd,  and  yell'd,  and  moan'd. 

Yet  all  was  still,  but  the  echoing  hill, 

And  my  Toice  came  back 

Full  clear  and  shrill. 

And  woke  roe  from  the  swound. 

And  wl:na  I  woke  I  started  upright, 

Look'd  wildly  around  for  the  thihgs  of  night. 

But  00  mine  eyes,  the  sun  broke  bright, 

And  the  merry  birds  carolled  to  the  morning's  light. 


PART  II. 

Fie !  Jessy,  &t\  what  weeping  now, 

And  seared  as  any  dore, — 
Twas  but  a  dream,  an  idle  dream — 

I  would  not  fright  my  love. 

Come  dry  thim  eyes,  my  wimobm  Jew, 
Come  imile  npon  me  now,— 


Ring  out,  ring  out  thy  silvery  laugh, 
'Tis  sweet  as  a  music  vow. 

And  it  were  true,  and  did  we  part, 

Would'st  not  be  glad  at  all  7 
There's  many  a  heart  in  this  bright  world. 

Would  worship  thee,  for  all ! 

Blisters  be  on  my  meddling  tongue ! 

This  makes  thee  weep  so  sore, — 
Wilt  heal  it  now,  my  blushing  girl  ? 

I  will  not  grieve  thee  more. 

Now,  blessings  on  thee,  Jess,  my  dear, 

Blessings  from  Him  above ! 
We'll  sing  His  songs  in  the  still,  bright  eve. 

And  pray  for  His  good  love. 

His  seal  on  thee,  no  harm  may  come. 

No  blast  of  wicked  dream ; 
And  if  thy  lover's  arm  hath  power. 

No  ill  shall  hurt  his  quean. 

Green  summer  Is  now  upon  the  trees. 
And  the  painted  time  comes  slow  ; 
But  when  the  leaf  is  on  the  brook. 
And  the  solemn  pencil  hath  gilt  our  nook. 
Then,  Jessie,  then  we'll  whisper  low, — 
Resting  our  eyes  on  the  promise  bow, — 
To  love  in  calm  or  tempetl  loud. 
To  love  in  weal  or  woe ! 
Philadelphia,  1837. 


J.    A. 


THE  LYCEUM— NO.  V. 

ADVICES  TO  SUNDRY  KINDS  OF  PEOPLE. 

BT  GULLIYKK  THB   TOUNGBR. 

CHATTER  I. 
ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  PHYSICIANS. 

In  former  timet.  Medicine  was  not  at  all  what  it  is 
now.  Any  one,  who  knew  the  virtues  of  a  few  simple 
herbs,  could  practise  it  with  fame  and  profit.  Diseases 
were  not  many,  or  various.  They  were  mostly  rheu- 
onatisms,  which  the  gentlemen  caught  in  bunting;  or 
erudities  and  pains  arising  from  surfeit,  after  the  long 
fasts  whieh  followed  the  failure  of  their  stock,  of  dried 
venison  and  parched  com.  The  only  use  for  surgery, 
was  to  heal  scratches  and  bruises  received  in  their  com- 
bats with  wild  beasts,  or  each  other.  All  these  hurls 
and  maladies  were  readily  cured  by  the  old  ladies  of 
the  tribe ;  sometimes  by  healing  applications,  but  oflener 
by  certain  cunning  words  and  ceremonies,  which  hardly 
ever  failed,  if  the  patient  had  faith  in  them.  As  to 
lectures,  schools  of  Medicine,  diplonuis,  long,  strange 
technical  terms,  and  pursy  treatises  in  a  dozen  different 
languages,  they  were  altogether  unknown. 

But  now,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  kinds  of 
sickness  have  multiplied  a  hundred  fold ;  and  each  kind 
has  a  hundred  various  symptoms,  and  wears  a  hundred 
various  shapes,  according  to  the  diversities  of  frame 
and  habit  in  patients.    By  this  increase  of  diseases. 
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the  number  of  those  who  profess  to  cure  them  is  also 
increased  ;  and  the  increase  of  doctors,  again,  has  mul- 
tiplied diseases.  Old  ladies  have  been  supplanted  by 
young  gentlemen,  who  swarm  out  every  spring,  by 
thousands,  from  hives  placed  on  purpose,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  So  many  practisers  not  being  able  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  if  the  medical  art  remained  simple  as  be- 
fore, have  invented  new  remedies,  which,  with  the 
help  of  new  meats  and  drinks  taken  copiously,  are  every 
day  giving  birth  to  new  diseases,  or  new  appearances, 
which  warrant  the  giving  of  new  names.  And  from 
the  number  of  competitors,  as  well  as  from  the  number 
and  complexity  of  maladies,  it  has  become  so  hard  to 
succeed  in  practice,  that  I  have  taken  compassion  upon 
young  candidates  for  medical  advancement,  and  deter- 
mined to  offer  them  the  lights  of  my  experience  touch- 
ing the  means  of  success. 

In  tovr  training  for  the  profession,  do  not  trouble 
yourself  with  any  private  studies  before  you  attend  the 
lectures :  it  will  only  blunt  the  edge  of  your  curiosity 
in  listening  to  them,  and  take  away  their  great  charm, 
novelty.  Besides,  it  will  plant  errors  in  your  mind, 
which  the  professors  will  have  to  weed  out,  before  they 
can  make  their  own  true  notions  take  root-  Let  them 
have  you  as  a  blank  sheet,  upon  which  to  write  at 
once  the  soundest  and  purest  doctrines.  Do  not  even 
learn  the  meaning  of  any  technical  phrases  beforehand ; 
but  leave  them  as  knots  to  untie  for  your  amusement, 
as  the  lectures  go  on.  It  roust  add  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest you  will  feel ;  and  it  will  require  your  attention 
to  be  intensely  fixed  upon  the  lecturer.  Should  these 
knots  prove  too  hard  to  untie,  that  is,  should  the 
terms  of  art  remain  unintelligible  to  you ;  comfort  your- 
self with  the  thought,  that  obscurity  is  a  part  of  the 
sublime:  and  feast  your  fancy  upon  the  depth  and 
grandeur  those  words  no  doubt  involve,  if  you  could 
but  understand  them. — ^Lectures  you  must  be  sure  to 
attend :  as  many  courses  as  may  suffice  to  get  you  a 
degree ;  because  the  name  of  a  degree  is  a  great  thing. 
It  will  make  you  seem  learned  and  wise,  though  you  be 
neither ;  and  enable  you  to  look  down  with  scorn  upon 
those,  who,  by  the  mere  vulgar  dint  of  study,  experi- 
ence, kindness,  and  honesty,  are  winning  the  patronage 
and  wealth  that  rightfully  belong  to  none  but  the 
holders  of  diplomas. 

Never  dim  your  eyes  and  muddy  your  brain  by 
reading  many  authors.  A  medical  dictionary,  and  one 
or  two  books  that  quote  a  great  many  others,  will  fur- 
nish you  with  any  quantity  of  technical  phrases,  and 
with  the  names  of  so  many  authors,  that  you  may 
show  off  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  labor,  or  brains. 

The  ways  of  showing  off  are  various.  In  conver- 
sation, deliver  yourself  in  long  sentences,  strung  toge- 
ther in  speeches  the  very  longest  that  your  hearers 
will  endure,  and  uttered  with  your  utnuMt  gravity, 
and  weightiest  emphasis.  Make  it  a  rule,  never  to  use 
a  word  of  one  or  two  syllables,  where  a  word  of  four, 
iive,  or  six  can  be  pressed  into  the  service;  and  always 
to  prefer  a  Greek,  or  at  least  a  Lafin  term,  to  an  English 
one.  When  you  can  express  an  idea  by  one,  or  a 
dozen  words  at  yonr  option,  always  choose  the  dozen : 
for  this  will  make  your  disooune  flowing;  and  that 
Urge  class  of  men  with  whom  words  are  coin,  will 


think  it  rich.  Cite  books  and  authors  on  all  occasions : 
the  more  numerous  and  high-sounding:,  the  better. 
Talk  of  them  so  familiarly,  that  the  world  nmy  think 
them  your  most  intimate  acquaintance;  as  London 
dandies  talk  of  lords  and  duchesses,  of  whom  they  know 
only  the  titles.*  Discuss  theories  boldly.  Compare 
Sydenham  with  Boerhaave :  question  Harvey's  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  great  circulation  : 
balance  the  Buononian  system  with  Darwin's;  and 
blow  Broussais  sky  high,  as  a  fellow  who  would  reduce 
the  science  to  the  mere  art  of  starvation,  no  better  than 
Sangrado's  method  of  bleeding  and  hot  water.  How- 
ever poor  a  truism  you  utter,  nail  it  with  authority,  thus: 
'Cullen  and  Brown  inform  us,  that  a  cold,  neglected,  im 
apt  either  to  affect  the  lungs,  or  to  settle  into  rheuma- 
tism.' So  have  I  heard  a  pretty  gentleman  say,  "  As 
Shakspeare  observes, '  this  is  a  very  fine  day*'  " 

Walk  with  a  slow  and  solemn  gait,  as  if  pressed  by 
a  weight  of  anxiety  for  numerous  patients.     Mount 
your  horse  often ;  or  if  you  have  a  sulky,  it  will  be 
better ;  or  a  close  carriage,  best  of  all ;  and  rUe  or 
drive  as  if  life  were  at  stake,  by  places  where  you  will 
certainly  be  seen ;  and  let  it  appear  that  you  are  going 
to  see  such  and  such  persons,  who  are  dangerously  ill 
Contrive  now  and  then  to  have  yourself  called  out 
from  a  dining  party,  or  from  your  bed  at  midnight,  to 
visit  some  imaginary  patient ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
be  sure  to  let  the  messenger  knock  at  your  door  loudly 
enough  to  wake  several  of  your  neighbors,  who  may 
hear  him  call  for  "  Doctor*'  such  a  one ! 

When  you  happen  at  length  to  have  a  real  patient, 
be  mysterious ;  speak  low ;  feel  his  pulse  with  your 
wisest  look ;  smell  the  handle  of  your  cane  ;  and  give 
a  doubtful  prognostic  as  to  the  event  of  Jiis  disease. 
Do  not  make  light  of  his  complaint,  howe^rer  trifling, 
or  groundless ;  if  it  be  only  a  finger  ache,  treat  it  se- 
riously :  examine — dress  it — ^give  physic — talk  learned- 
ly ;  and  you  will  be  certain  in  the  end  to  make  it  a 
serious  affair  sure  enough  to  him,  and  a  profitable  one 
to  yourself,  or  else,  if  all  your  endeavors  fail  to  aggra- 
tate  it  into  a  case  of  danger  or  difficulty,  you  may 
gain  vast  credit  for  so  quick  and  e^sy  a  cure.    Humor 
the  appetites  of  your  patients;  despising  the  new. 
fangled  plan,  of  starving  out  sickness.     What  is  the 
surest  attendant  on  disease?  Weakness.     And  what 
is  the  opposite  of  weakness — the  attendant  and  sign  of 
health?  why,  strength.     And  what  gives  strength? 
Ealing  and  drinking.    Therefore,  not  only  permit,  but 
encourage  your  patients  to  eat  and  drink  heartily ;  and 
if  that  produce  any  ill  effects,  do  you  counterwork  them 
by  physic    The  great  virtue  of  modern  improvements 
in  the  healing  art  is,  to  let  men  feast  on,  and  then  save 
them  from  the  ills  which  followed  feasting  in  times  of 
ignorance.     One  thing  is  certain :  if  this  is  not  the 
best  system  for  the  patient,  it  is  the  best  for  the  doctor. 

You  may  get  both  name  and  money,  by  playing  upon 
people's  imaginations.  About  one  half  of  every  disease 
is  either  quite  imaginary,  or  is  the  effect  of  imagination. 
Act  upon  this  hint,  and  you  may  generally  heighten  a 
malady  to  what  pitch  you  please,  nay  create  it  entire, 
by  feeding  the  patient^s  fancy.  A  hypocliondriac,  for 
instance,  or  a  dyspeptic,  will  believe  he  has  any  disease 
you  may  name  to  him :  and  after  you  have  physicked 
him  to  your  satisfaetioa,  yoo  may  by  working  his  fancy 
♦  YldstheTiOsofaTah. 
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the  other  way,  often  eore  him  again ;  unless  you  have 
carried  the  joke  too  far,  and  got  him  past  operating 
upon.  Id  th^t  case,  yoo  have  only  to  take  care  that  the 
worM  shall  know  it  was  the  obstinacy  of  his  disor- 
der, and  not  your  treatment,  that  killed  him.  I  would 
not  recommend  this  method  of  making  patients,  how- 
cTcr,  unless  they  be  scarce.  If  you  have  enough  on 
hand  without  it,  never  resort  to  such  an  expedient :  it 
is  wanton ;  and  conscience  ought  to  be  obeyed,  when 
not  at  variance  with  interesL 

Id  most  cases,  whtn  a  patient  dies  under  3rour  hands, 
you  may  say  that  you  were  scot  for  too  late.  Espe- 
eialif,  if  he  was  first  in  the  care  of  another  doctor,  ne- 
ver fail  to  find  something  in  his  treatment,  which  gave 
a  iatal  turn  to  the  malady.  If  you  had  been  called  in 
woDer  (you  should  say  or  insinuate)  you  oould  have 
nved  the  pattenL 

Ai  soon  as  yoo  get  somewhat  ahead  in  your  profes- 
von,  lose  no  occasion  of  sneering  at  your  competitors ; 
above  all,  at  the  younger  ones,  just  entering  the  lists. 
Toa  will  have  a  thousand  opportunities  of  giving  them 
sly  ents,  and  jostles,  which  may  keep  them  down  for  a 
long  lime ;  perhaps  till  you  be  rich,  and  ready  to  leave 

the  stage. 
By  following'  these  precepts,  and  acting  in  their  spirit 

wbeoerer  (hey  do  not  literally  apply,  you  cannot  help 

nsflghigh,  and  rolling  in  wealth. 


CHAPTEBIL 
ADVICE  TO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  is,  what  are  the 
great  ends  of  editing  a  newspaper?  Of  course,  you 
will  answer,  fint,  to  strengthen  your  party,  and  se- 
cond, to  raise  and  enrich  yourself.  Of  course,  too,  you 
will  not  let  the  world  know  these  to  be  your  aims. 
That,  as  any  simpleton  may  see,  would  baulk  them  at 
ooce.  No,  no.  Aiake  the  world  think,  that  tour 
covBTST  is  every  thing  with  you ;  that  your  party  is 
to  be  upheld  only  as  a  prop  to  your  country;  and  that 
yoor  humble  self  is  nothing  in  your  eyes,  except  as  a 
worker  for  your  party's,  that  is  for  your  country's 
good.  For  you  must  constantly  strive  to  impress  every 
ooe  with  the  idea,  that  your  party  and  your  country  are 
the  same  thing. 

A  few  hints,  towards  reaching  the  great  ends  which 
it  is  agirecd  you  should  aim  aL 

Print  as  many  fine  sentences  as  possible,  about  giving 
the  people  light,  and  about  virtue,  justice,  and  expan- 
sion of  mind :  but  confine  yourself  to  generalities  on 
these  topics.  Do  not  devote  any  portion  of  your  paper 
regularly  to  the  elucidation  of  such  truths  as  really 
enlarge  or  refine  the  public  mind :  because,  in  propor- 
tioo  as  that  is  done,  the  public  will  become  less  and 
less  apt  to  allow  yoo  the  influence  which  it  is  my  de- 
aign  to  shew  you  how  to  obtain.  For  instance,  while 
yoo  strenuously  aver  your  zeal  for  morality,  do  not 
Kmple  to  support  as  a  candidate  for  office,  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  glaringly  immoral:  and  let  no 
paragraph  in  behalf  of  the  temperance  reform  (as  it  is 
ailed),  or  any  other  such  stuff,  enter  your  columns. 
Indeed,  so  many  preachers,  and  weak  people  influenced 
by  them,  have  enlisted  in  this  temperance  cause,  that 
it  deserves  only  a  sneer,  as  a  vulgar  fiinaticism.    At  all 


events,  a  sufficient  reason  why  yon  should  discounte- 
nance it  is,  that  a  cool-headed,  sober  people  are  the 
very  last  to  suit  your  purposes. 

There  is  one  sort  of  subjects,  alone,  that  should  fill 
any  large  space  in  your  journal ;  and  that  is  politics ; 
I  mean,  party  politics.  What  Demosthenes  said  of 
action  in  speaking,  you  should  hold  with  regard  to 
politics:  make  it  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third 
requisite — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of 
your  newspaper.  But  do  not  attempt  to  take  in  the 
whole  field.  In  politics,  there  are  always  two  sides ; 
one  of  which  is  your's  and  your  party's,  or  the  ortho- 
dox side ;  the  other  is  your  adversaries*,  or  the  wrong 
side.  For  '  orthodoxy  *  signifies  '  your  opinions ;'  and 
'  herety^  or  '  heterodoxy  *  signifies  *  opinions  opposite  to 
yours,*  that  is,  *  wrong  opinions.'  Now,  let  your  journal 
shew  forth  the  merits  of  none  but  the  orthodox  side. 
Hide  the  opposite  from  your  readers,  with  the  care  of 
a  duenna.  Thus,  if  you  are  for  a  particular  measure, 
or  system  of  measures,  never  print  a  single  argument 
against  it :  if  you  are  against  it,  let  no  one  dream,  for 
you,  that  a  word  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  If  you  are  a 
Clay-man,  a  Webster-man,  or  anybody's  man  (and 
aomebody*s  roan  you  must  be),  suppress  whatever  may 
raise  the  slightest  suspicion  that  your  favorite  has  a 
single  fault,  or  his  rival  a  single  virtue.  In  a  word, 
use  all  your  power  to  make  your  own  side  seem  bright, 
and  spotless ;  and  the  other  side,  black  as  pitch. 

When  you  wish  to  refute  something  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  too  hard  for  you,  never  copy  it  all  into  yonr 
eolumns;  but  only  the  most  vulnerable  passages. 
These,  thus  'torn  from  their  context,'  like  stragglers 
from  a  hostile  army,  you  may  demolish  with  perfect 
ease.  In  this  way,  an  adversary  may  be  cut  up  in  the 
finest  style,  who,  if  you  let  him  come  fully  before  your 
readers,  may  give  yon  no  small  trouble.  The  way 
some  editors  have,  of  spreading  out  in  their  own  papers 
whatever  they  mean  to  combat,  (under  the  romantic 
notion  of  shewing  their  readers  both  sides)  is  mere 
knight-errantry ;  giving  the  adversary  a  foothold  within 
their  own  camp :  a  weakness  not  at  all  enjoined  by 
modem  chivalry. 

Able  speeches  and  essays  against  your  party,  require 
especial  caution;  because  there  is  danger  lest  your 
readers  chance  to  see  them,  and  imbibe  a  heresy  that 
cannot  be  driven  out.  Never  slight  such,  therefore, 
altogether ;  but  publish  what  may  seem  thttr  purport ; 
only  80  abridged,  as  to  be  harmless.  And  always  ac- 
company your  abridgment  with  long  comments  of  your 
own  or  of  some  brother  partisan,  which,  in  its  enfe^led 
state,  may  crush  it  entirely ;  or  at  least  may  forestall 
the  reader's  mind  so  as  to  prevent  its  eliect  upon  him. 
For  the  editor's  remarks  are  always  first  read. 

Should  any  one  have  tl)e  hardihood  to  send  you  for 
publication  an  essay  on  the  other  side,  do  not  flatly 
refuse ;  for  that  would  give  too  palpable  a  ground  for 
calling  you  unfair  and  illiberal;  but  contrive  to  be 
much  pressed  for  space  just  then ;  or  let  documents, 
or  essays  which  have  prior  claims,  or  some  other  imagi- 
nable thing,  erowd  out  the  intruder:  till  at  lengUi, 
either  he  will  lose  patience  and  withdraw  his  piece  in 
disgust }  or  the  nick  of  time  he  wrote  for,  will  have 
passed  away,  and  his  readers  (if  any)  will  wonder  what 
ails  that  follow— -to  be  opening  upon  a  cold  trail.  If 
yoo  can  find  no  excuse  for  delay,  or  if  delay  have  not 
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the  desired  effect,  smother  the  piece  by  putting  it  in 
some  obscure  part  of  your  sheet,  where  not  one  eye  in 
ten,  of  your  readers,  e?er  fixes.  Or  hold  it  back  at 
any  rale  until  you  can  write  and  publish  a  refutation, 
or  what  you  may  swear  is  one :  thus,  like  a  wise  doctor, 
making  the  antidote  go  with  the  poison.  But  which- 
ever course  you  take,  protest  loudly  your  love  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  free  discussion :  and  glorify 
your  own  liberality,  in  publishing  a  piece  against  your- 
self. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  crippling  such  an  ad- 
versary. One  is,  to  misprint  him ;  so  that  the  best 
passages  may  lose  their  point  and  force,  by  having  their 
chief  words  turned  into  others  of  either  no  meaning, 
or  a  wrong  one.  The  other  is,  to  leave  out  any  pas- 
sage, even  a  whole  paragraph  or  more,  that  galls  you 
or  your  side  very  severely.  By  this  method,  many  a 
home  thrust  has  fallen  to  the  ground :  and  by  the 
ibrmer,  pithy  sentences  have  become  such  nonsense, 
that  readers  would  turn  from  them  with  contempt,  and 
the  author  sicken  at  the  silly  6gure  he  made. 

You  may  gel  a  great  name  lor  candor,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  by  sometimes  owning  yourself  in  the  wrong, 
about  some  trifle ;  or  even  about  a  point  of  consequence, 
when  you  see  your  mistake  or  falsehood  on  the  verge 
of  exposure.  One  such  confession  will  gain  you  a 
credit,  upon  which  you  may  pass  off  a  hundred  distor- 
tions or  concealments  of  truth. 

By  such  means,  all  who  read  no  paper  but  yours, 
will  in  time  come  to  regard  you  as  infallible.  Among 
them,  all  heresy  will  be  rooted  out :  and  if  all  other 
presses  would  aot  with  you,  orthodoxy  would  com- 
pletely triumph.  But  as  this  is  not  yet  to  be  hoped 
for,  you  may  rest  content  with  two,  great  benefits,  sure 
to  result  from  the  plan  here  recommended.  First,  your 
party,  seeing  no  merits  in  any  other  creed,  or  editor, 
will  keep  true  to  its  creed,  and  to  you ;  nay,  perhaps  will 
vanquish  its  adversary:  and  secondly,  both  parties, 
unable  to  discern  any  reason  for  each  other's  opinions, 
will  be  animated  to  that  patriotic  readiness  to  tear  one 
another  in  pieces,  which  is  so  advantageous  to  the 
community,  and  especially  to  party  leaders  and  trum- 
peters. 

It  is  thus,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  particu- 
lar opinions  have  reigned  supreme.  It  was  thus,  that 
in  some  states  of  this  Union,  the  tariff  at  one  time  so 
signally  triumphed.  It  is  thus,  that  among  certain 
sets  of  people  at  this  day,  notions,  of  which  the  truth 
IS  very  questionable,  are  held  as  axioms.  Their  news- 
papers and  other  oraclesi  watchfully  exclude  everything 
that  may  excite  a  doubt  as  to  those  notions.  It  was 
thus  that  Europe  was  lulled  for  centuries  in  the  arms  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  faith,  whose  doctors,  by  wisely  lock- 
ing up  the  Bible  from  their  flocks,  and  by  those  per- 
suasive arguments,  the  rack  and  the  stake,  effectually 
banished  all  heresy,  till  the  rebel,  Martin  Luther, 
shewed  mankind  the  other  side  of  the  question.  And 
it  is  by  kindred  means,  that  now,  in  Turkey  and  Rus- 
sia, eighty  millions  of  people  are  made  to  repose  in  the 
quiet  belief,  that  the  Sultan  and  the  Gear  have  a  divine 
right  to  cut  off  as  many  heads  as  may  suit  their  royal 
pleasure.  It  would  be  Utopian  perhaps,  to  hope  that 
in  our  time  at  least  equal  harmony  can  be  produced  in 
this  country ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
by  faithfully  observing  the  foregoing  counsel.     Each 


editor  may  secure  a  Turkish  unanimity,  a  catholic  be- 
lief in  hisown  infiiUibility,  amongst  his  readers ;  which, 
by  proper  co-operation,  may  be  extended  to  those  of 
all  the  kindred  presses;  that  is,  to  half,  or  more,  of  the 
community.  And,  that  progress  being  made,  why  may 
we  not  hope,  in  less  than  a  century,  to  see  orthodoxy 
universal  7 


THE  RICHMOND  LYCEUM,  AND  ITS 

JOURNAL. 

An  Association  in  this  city,  bearing  tlie  name  of  the 
**  Richmond  Lyceum,*'  formed  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement  of  its  members  and  the  encouragement  of 
literary  taste  and  scientific  knowledge,  will  soon  com- 
mence the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  to  be 
called  **Tbk  Journal  or  the  Ricbmond  Ltcbum  ;*'  at 
the  moderate  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  annum. 

The  resemblance  of  character  and  objects,  between 
this  association  and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, it  may  be  hoped,  will  exist  also  between  the  pro- 
proposed  magazine,  and  the  justly  esteemed  '  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.'  That  Institute  and  its 
journal,  we  believe,  by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  in 
popular  forms,  have  done  and  are  doing  an  amount  of 
good  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  kindred  enter- 
prise in  the  world.  May  they  be  successfully  emu- 
lated, by  the  young  institution  in  Richmond !  A  fuller 
notice  will  be  taken  of  the  latter,  hereafter. 


NEGLECT  OF  TIME. 

BY  J.  C.  BR£NT. 

The  clock  is  to  the  eye 
What  reason 's  to  the  soul ; 

Yet  moments  hasten  by. 
And  man  heeds  not  their  roll : 

In  dreams  forgets  the  hour 
Which  silently  goes  on. 

Until  *tis  past  his  pow*r 
To  call  back  what  is  gone. 

In  vain  the  clock  doth  sound 
Its  warnings  on  the  ear ; 

In  folly's  meshes  bound. 
He  has  not  time  to  hear. 

Though  reason  points  the  way. 
And  profit  may  await. 

He  learns  not  to  obey. 
Until  it  is  too  late. 

He  seems  to  pass  through  life, 

As  if  it  had  no  close. 
As  if  it  were  not  rife 

With  vanity  and  woes. 

He  marks  wiili  heedless  eye 
The  hours  receding  fast. 

Till  time  for  him  must  die, 
And  hope  depart  at  last. 
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LORD  BACON.* 

PAET  L 
HIS   LIFE,   AND  CHARACTER. 

Biitl»— •^eadoD-^ichar^  daaUH-Ut  vncle.  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  cowIb,  Robert  Cedl^thelr  Jeeloiuj— bit  l8W-«todlo»~difl. 
eppoiotmeDts— figore  io  ParliaineDi— his  pelriotism  rebuked— 
abject  sabmieslon — ^friendship  and  generosity  of  Elssex— Bacon's 
JCseaje^fbll  of  Essex,  and  Bacon's  tngradtnde— death  of  Qaeen 
Elisabeth— aeeeaslon  oTJaHses  I— his  character— Bacon *8  knight* 
hood  nd  ■antago  Bneon  and  Waller  conpared— eiiceeaelTe 
ptotnoticMia  hie  treacieo  on  the  **  AdTaocement  of  Learnings- 
other  worke— hie  oppression  of  Peacham— Coke's  manly  resist* 
ance — Bacon's  patron,  IHlIlers,  Buke  of  Buckingham—Bacon 
made  CoancUlor, — Lord  Keeper,— and  Lord  Chancellor— his 
eorr  options  as  jadge— Empeachmeat— oiOTietion  and  diegraee*>* 
eeotaaee— -pardon*— Iherary  punnits— bleach. 

F&ANcis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Kicholas 
Bacon,  was  born  at  York  House,  his  father's  residence 
in  the  Strand,  on  the  82d  of  January,  l^Gl.  His  health 
was  very  delicate,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
partly  attribated  that  gravity  of  carriage,  and  that  love 
of  sedantary  pursuits,  which  distinguished  him  from 
other  boys.  Every  body  knows  how  much  his  prema- 
ture readiness  of  wit,  and  sobriety  of  deportment, 
amused  the  Clueen;  and  how  she  used  to  call  him  her 
young  Lord  Keeper.  We  are  told  that  while  still  a 
mere  child,  he  stole  away  from  his  playfellows  to  a  vault 
in  St.  James*s  fields,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  cause  of  a  singular  echo  which  he  had  observed 
there.  It  is  certain  that,  at  only  twelve,  he  busied 
himself  with  very  ingenious  speculations  on  the  art  of 
legerdemain, — a  subject  which,  as  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  has  most  justly  observed,  merits  much  more 
attention  from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  received. 
These  are  trifles.  But  the  eminence  which  Bacon  af- 
terwards attained  renders  them  interesting. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  entered  at 

•The  Eiimhmrg  Mtviem  fior  July  eoocains  an  ankle  of  grsai 
Isoftb,  bai  lar  grsaier  ability,  upon  Basil  Montagu's  vokunlnoas 
ediiioQ  of  Baeon'a  works,  and  history  of  his  life.  The  article 
•o  teems  with  iotereatii^  iacts,  and  contains  what  we  take  to  be 
■o  just  a  view  of  Bacon's  character,  and  so  clear  as  well  as  just 
an  ezpasWonorhis  pbiioeophj,  that  we  cannot  fbfbaar  enabling 
alloarrtedersto  Share  tha  pieaaura  and  beneflt  derivable  ftom 
the  pw Ileal.  To  tbia  and,  we  evil  those  paragraphs  and  pagee 
which  are  neceaeary  to  present  an  unbroken  thread  of  narratl?e 
or  of  diaqoisiUon,  and  priqt  item  continuously ;  omitting  liule, 
besMes  the  reTleweTs  discussions  with  Mr.  Montagu,  of  some 
poinu  on  which  that  geatlemaji,  with  the  amiable  though  too 
fomaien  wsakaeas  of  biographers,  is  a  mere  apologist  for  hie 
bsro.  The  portloaa  thus  cuUed,  we  arrange  in  three  divisions, 
with  a  table  of  eontents  lo  each ;  the  first  containing  the  Re- 
Tirwer's  sketch  of  Lord  Bacon's  life  and  character,  and  the 
Mher  two  a  view  of  hie  philosophy— and  a  triumphant  contrast 
ef  iu  asefvl  alma,  wHh  the  sounding  emptlnese  of  that  taught  by 
the  aadeot  pfaHoaophon.  We  give  translations  of  the  paaeagee 
in  forsign  toogoea ;  hoping  that  unlearned  as  well  as  learned 
readers,  will  be  attracted  by  this  masurly  performance.  And 
we  bare  tried  eo  to  mould  the  several  parts  together,  and  give  It 
so  mocb  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  whole,  that  no  one  might 
Mppoae  It  to  be  other  than  an  origlnai  and  independent  Life  of 
Becen,  aad  aceoaat  of  hia  worica,  but  for  this  deelaraiion  lo  the 
conirary. 

No  reader  will  finish  this  article,  exhibiting  the  amazing  in- 
tellsct  and  weak  (not  bad)  heart  of  the  wonderful  man  k  com- 
nenraniiee,  wftboat  regarding  as  Ikerally  true,  that  line  which 
calls  Uh 


'Tba  graasast,  wisest,  flMaaast,— of  maaklad. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  Bacon,  while  still  at  college,  planned  that  great  in« 
lellectual  revolution  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
conneeted.  The  evidence  on  this  subject,  however,  ii 
hardly  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  in  itself  so  improbable, 
as  that  any  definite  scheme  of  that  kind  shoukl  have 
been  so  early  fbrmed,  even  by  so  powerful  and  active  a 
mind.  But  it  is  certain,  that  after  a  residence  of  three 
years  at  Cambridge,  Bacon  departed,  carrying  with 
him  a  profound  contempt  for  the  course  of  study  par- 
sued  there ;  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  system  of  acade^ 
mie  education  in  England  was  radieally  vicious;  a  just 
scorn  for  the  trifles  on  wliich  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
bad  wasted  their  powers,  and  no  great  reverence  for 
Aristotle  himself. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  visited  Paris,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
Elisabetli's  minister  at  the  French  court,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  moet  upright  of  the  many  valuable  servants 
whom  she  employed.  France  was  at  that  time  in  a 
deplorable  stale  of  agitation.  The  Huguenots  and  the 
Catholics  were  mustering  all  their  forces  for  the  fiercest 
and  moet  protracted  of  their  many  struggles :  while  the 
Prince,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  and  to  restrain 
both,  had  by  his  vices  and  follies  degraded  himself  so 
deeply  that  he  had  no  authority  over  either.  Bacon, 
however,  made  a  tour  through  several  provinces,  and 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Poitiers.  Wo 
have  abundant  proof  that  during  his  stay  on  the  Conti* 
nent  be  did  not  neglect  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
But  his  attention  eeetna  tohave  been  chiefly  directed  to 
statistics  and  diplomacy.  It  was  at  this  time  that  be 
wrote  thoae  Notes  on  the  State  of  Europe  which  are 
printed  in  his  works.  He  studied  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  deciphering  with  great  interest ;  and  invented 
one  cipher  so  ingenious  that,  many  years  later,  he 
thought  it  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dt  ^vgmaiHs. 
In  February,  1580,  while  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  almost  sudden  death  of  his 
father,  and  instantly  returned  to  England. 

His  prospects  were  greatly  overcast  by  this  event. 
He  was  most  desirous  to  obtain  a  provision  which 
might  enabis  him  to  devote  himself  to  literature  and 
politics.  He  applied  to  the  Qovemment,  and  it  seems 
strange  thut  he  should  have  applied  in  vain.  His 
wishes  were  moderate.  His  hereditary  claims  on  the 
adroiniatration  were  great.  He  had  himself  been  fa- 
vorably noticed  by  the  Ctueen.  His  uncle  was  Prime 
Minister.  His  own  ulents  were  such  as  any  minister 
might  have  been  eager  to  enlist  in  the  public  service. 
But  his  solicitations  were  unsuccessful.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Cecils  disliked  him,  and  did  all  that  they  eould 
deeently  do  to  keep  him  down.  It  has  never  been  al- 
leged that  Bacon  bad  done  anything  to  merit  this  dis- 
like )  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  a  man  whose  temper 
was  naturally  mild,  whose  manners  werfe  courteous, 
who,  through  life,  nursed  his  fortunes  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  who  was  fearful  even  to  a  fault  of  ofl*ending 
(he  powerfiil^would  have  given  any  just  csuse  of  dis- 
pleasure to  a  kinsman  who  had  the  means  of  rendering 
him  essential  service,  and  of  doing  him  irreparable  in- 
jury. The  real  explanation,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  this : 
Robert  Cecil,  the  Treasurer's  second  son,  was  younger 
by  a  few  months  than  Bacon.  He  had  been  educated 
with  the  utmost  care ;  had  been  initiated,  while  still  a 
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hoy,  in  the  myBterias  of  diplomacy  and  eoart-intrigue ; 
and  was  just  at  this  time  about  to  be  produced  on  the 
stage  of  public  life.  The  wish  nearest  to  Burleigh's 
keart  was  that  his  own  greatness  might  descend  to  this 
favorite  child.  But  even  Burleigh's  fatherly  partiality 
could  hardly  prevent  him  from  perceiving  that  Robert, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  Was  no  match 
for  his  cousin  Francis.  That  Bacon  himself  attributed 
the  conduct  of  his  rdatives  to  jealousy  of  his  superior 
talents,  we  have  not  the  smalltot  doubt.  In  a  letter, 
written  many  years  after  to  VlHiers,  he  expresses  him* 
self  thus  :^"  Countenance,  encourage,  and  advance 
able  men  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  professions.  For  in 
the  time  of  the  CeeiU,  the  father  mid  the  ton,  able  men 
were  by  design  and  of  purpose  suppressed." 

Whatever  Burleigh's  motives  might  be,  hia  purpose 
was  unalterable.  The  supplications  whicli  Francis 
addressed  to  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  earnest,  humble, 
and  almost  servile.  He  was  the  most  promising  and 
accomplished  young  man  of  his  time.  His  father  had 
been  the  brother-in-law,  the  most  useful  colleague,  the 
nearest  friend  of  the  minister.  But  all  Ihis  availed  poor 
Francis  nothing.  He  was  forced,  much  against  his  will, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted at  Gray's  Inn,  and,  during  some  years,  he 
labored  tliere  in  obscurity. 

What  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  may  have 
been,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was  not  hard  for  a  man  of 
his  powers  to  acquire  that  very  moderate  portion  of 
technical  knowledge  which,  when  joined  to  quickness, 
tact,  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  sufficient  to  raise  an  advocate  to  the  highest 
professional  eminence.  The  general  opinion  appears- 
to  have  been  that  which  was  on  one  occasion  expressed 
by  Elizabeth.  ** Bacon,"  said  she,  "hath  a  great  wit 
and  much  learning ;  but  in  law  sheweth  to  the  utter- 
most of  his  knowledge,  and  is  not  deep."  The  Cecils, 
we  suspect,  did  their  best  to  spread  this  opinion  by 
whispers  and  insinuations.  Coke  openly  proclaimed  it 
with  that  rancorous  insolence  which  was  habitual  to 
him.  No  reports  are  more  readily  believed  than  those 
which  disparage  genius  and  soothe  the  envy  of  con- 
scious mediocrity.  It  must  have  been  inexpressibly 
consoling  to  a  stupid  seiigeant,— the  forerunner  of  him 
who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  "shook  his  head 
at  Murray  as  a  wit," — to  know  that  the  most  profound 
thinker,  and  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  the  age, 
was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  law  touching 
haatmrd  eigni  and  nutUer  pitistUt  and  confounded  the 
right  of  free  fishery  with  that  of  common  piscary. 

It  is  certain  that  no  man  in  that  age,  or  indeed  during 
the  century  and  a  half  which  followed,  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  law.  His  technical 
knowledge  was  quite  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  his  ad- 
mirable talents,  and  his  insinuating  address,  to  procure 
clients.  He  rose  very  rapidly  into  business,  and  soon 
entertained  hopes  of  being  called  within  the  bar.  He 
applied  to  Lord  Burleigh  for  that  purpose,  but  received 
a  testy  refusal  Of  (he  grounds  of  that  refusal  we  can 
in  some  measure  judge  by  Bacon's  answer,  which  is 
still  extanL  It  seems  that  the  old  Lord,  whose  temper, 
age  and  gout  had  by  no  means  altered  for  the  better, 
and  who  omitted  no  opportunity  of  marking  bis  dislike 
of  the  showy,  quick-witted  young  men  of  the  rising 
generation,  took  this  opportunity  to  read  FranciB  a  very 


sharp  lecture  on  bis  vanity,  and  want  of  respect  for  his 
betters.  Francis  returned  a  most  submissive  reply, 
thanked  the  Treasurer  for  the  admonition,  and  pro- 
mised to  profit  by  iu  Strangers  meanwhile  were  less 
unjust  to  the  young  barrister  than  his  nearest  kinsmen 
had  been.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  became  a  bench- 
er of  his  Inn ;  and  two  yeara  later  he  was  appointed 
Lent  reader.  At  length,  in  1590,  he  obtained  lor  the 
first  time  some  show  of  favor  from  the  Court  He  was 
sworn  in  Clueen's  Counsel  extraordinary.  But  this 
mark  of  honor  was  not  accompanied  by  any  pecuniary 
emolument.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  solicit  his 
powerful  relatives  for  some  provision  which  might 
enable  him  to  live  without  drudging  at  his  profession. 
He  bore  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which,  we  fear, 
bordered  on  meanness,  the  morose  humon  of  his  uncle, 
and  the  sneering  reflections  which  his  cousin  cast  on 
speculative  men,  lost  in  philosophical  dreams,  and  too 
wise  to  be  capable  of  transacting  public  business.  At 
length  the  Cecils  were  generous  enough  to  procure  for 
him  the  reversion  of  the  Registrarship  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  This  was  a  lucrative  place,  but  as  many 
years  elapsed  before  it  fell  in,  he  was  still  under  the 
necessity  of  laboring  for  his  daily  bread. 

Tn  the  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1593  he  sat  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon  attained 
eminence  as  a  debater.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the 
scanty  remains  of  his  oratory,  that  the  same  compact- 
ness of  expression  and  richness  of  fiincy  which  appear 
in  his  writings  characterized  his  speeches ;  and  that  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  literature  and  history  ena- 
bled him  to  entertain  his  audience  with  a  vast  variety 
of  illustrations  and  allusions  which  were  generally 
happy  and  apposite,  but  which  were  probably  not  least 
pleasing  to  the  taste  of  that  age  when  they  were  such 
as  would  now  be  thought  childish  or  pedantic  It  is 
evident  also  that  he  was,  as  indeed  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perfectly  free  from  those  faults  which  are  gene- 
rally found  in  an  advocate  who,  after  having  risen  to 
eminence  at  the  bar,  entera  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  it  was  his  habit  to  deal  with  every  great  question, 
not  in  small  detached  portions,  but  as  a  whole ;  that  he 
refined  little,  and  that  his  reasonings  were  those  of  a 
capacious  rather  than  a  subtle  mind.  Ben  Jonson,  a 
most  unexcepUooable  judge,  has  described  his  eloquence 
in  words,  which,  though  often  quoted,  will  bear  to  be 
quoted  again.  "There  happened  in  my  time  one  noble 
speaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
language,  where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was 
nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly, 
more  pressfy,  more  weightily,  or  sufilered  less  empti- 
ness^ less  idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of 
his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearere 
could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without  loss. 
He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges 
angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end." 
From  the  mention  whidi  is  made  of  judges,  it  would 
seem  that  Jonson  had  heard  Bacon  only  at  the  bar. 
Indeed  we  imagine  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
then  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  a  man  of  Bacon's  nice  observation  would 
speak  in  Parliament  exactly  as  he  spoke  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.    But  the  graces  of  manner  and  Ian- 
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goage  must  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  common  be- 
tween the  Ctaeen's  Counsel  and  the  Knight  of  the 
Shire. 

Bacon  tried  to  play  a  very  difficult  game  in  politics. 
He  wished  to  be  at  once  a  favorite  at  Court  and  popu- 
lar with  the  multitude.  If  any  man  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  attempt,  a  man  of  talents  so  rare,  of  judg- 
ment so  prematurely  ripe,  of  temper  so  calm,  and  of 
manners  so  plausible,  might  haye  been  expected  to  suc- 
ceed. Nor  indeed  did  he  wholly  fail.  Once,  however, 
he  indulged  in  a  burst  of  patriotism  which  cost  him  a 
long  and  bitter  remorse,  and  which  he  never  Ventured 
to  repeat.  The  Court  asked  for  large  subsidies,  and 
for  speedy  payment  The  remains  of  Bacon's  speech 
breathe  all  the  spirit  of  the  Long  ParliamenL  "  The 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "must  sell  then:  plate,  and  the 
fiumers  their  brass  pots,  ere  this  will  be  paid ;  and  for 
ui^  we  are  here  to  search  the  wounds  of  the  realm,  and 
not  to  skin  them  over.  The  dangers  are  these.  First, 
we  shall  breed  discontent  and  endanger  her  Majesty's 
safety,  which  must  consist  more  in  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple than  their  wealth.  Secondly,  this  being  granted  in 
this  sort,  other  princes  hereafter  will  look  for  the  like ; 
so  that  we  shall  put  an  evil  precedent  on  ourselves  and 
on  oar  posterity  ;  and  in  histories,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
of  all  nations  the  English  are  not  to  be  subject,  base,  or 
laxsMeL"  The  Gtueen  and  her  ministers  resented  this 
outbreak  of  public  spirit  in  the  highest  manner.  In- 
deed, many  an  honest  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had,  for  a  much  smaller  matter,  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  the  proud  and  hot-blooded  Tudors.  The 
young  patriqt  condescended  to  make  the  most  abject 
apotogiesL  He  adjured  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  show 
some  favor  to  his  poor  servant  and  ally.  He  bemoaned 
himself  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  a  letter  which  may  keep 
in  eounteoance  the  most  unmanly  of  the  epistles  which 
Cicero  wrote  during  his  banishment.  The  lesson  was 
not  thrown  away.  Bacon  never  offended  in  the  same 
manner  again. 

He  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had  little  to  hope  from 
the  patronage  of  those  powerful  kinsmen  whom  he  had 
solidted  during  twelve  years  with  such  meek  perti- 
nacity ;  and  he  began  to  look  towards  a  different  qaar- 
ter.  Among  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  had  lately 
appeared  a  new  favorite, — young,  noble,  wealthy,  ac- 
complished, eloquent,  brave,  generous,  aspiring,-- a 
fiivorite  who  had  obtained  from  the  grey-headed  queen 
anch  marks  of  regard  as  she  had  scarce  vouchsafed  to 
Leicester  in  the  season  of  the  passions ;  who  was  at 
once  the  ornament  of  the  palace  and  the  idol  of  the  city ; 
who  was  the  common  patron  of  men  of  letters  and  of 
men  ni  the  swoid  ;  who  was  the  common  refuge  of  the 
persecuted  Catholic  and  of  the  persecuted  Puritan. 
The  calm  prudence  which  had  enabled  Burleigh  to 
shape  his  course  through  so  many  dangers,  and  the  vast 
experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  dealing  with  two 
generations  of  colleagues  and  rivals,  seemed  scarcely 
suftdent  to  support  him  in  this  new  competition ;  and 
Robert  Cecil  sickened  with  fear  and  envy  as  he  con- 
templated the  rising  fame  and  influence  of  Essex. 

Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of  Essex  entities  him 
to  esteem ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we  regard  his 
early  and  terrible  end,  is  diminished  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  he  put  to  hazard  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
attached  friends,  and  endeavored  to  throw  the 


whole  country  into  confusion  for  objects  purely  per- 
sonal. Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  interested 
for  a  man  so  brave,  high  spirited,  and  generous  ;-->for  a 
man  who,  while  he  conducted  himself  towards  his 
sovereign  with  a  boldness  such  as  was  then  found  in  no 
other  subject,  conducted  himself  towards  his  dependants 
with  a  delicacy  such  as  has  rarely  been  found  in  any 
other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar  herd  of  benefactors,  he 
desired  to  inspire,  not  gratitude,  but  afiection.  He 
tried  to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  foel  towards 
him  as  towards  an  equal.  His  mind,  ardent,  suscep- 
tible^ naturally  disposed  to  admiration  df  all  that  is 
great  and  beautifUl,  was  fascinated  by  the  genius  and 
the  accomplishments  of  Bacon.  A  close  friendship  was 
soon  formed  between  them, — a  friendship  destined  to 
have  a  dark,  a  mournful,  a  shameful  end. 

In  1594  the  office  of  Attorney-Oeneral  became  vacant, 
and  Bacon  hoped  to  obtain  it.  E^ex  made  his  friend's 
cause  his  own, — sued,  expostulated,  promised,  threat- 
ened,— ^but  all  in  vain.  It  is  probable  that  the  dislike 
felt  by  the  Cecils  for  Bacon  had  been  increased  by  the 
connexion  which  he  had  lately  fbrmed  with  the  EarL 
Robert  was  then  on  the  point  of  being  made  Secretary  of 
State.  He  happened  one  day  to  be  in  the  same  coach 
with  Elssex,  and  a  remarkable  conversation  took  place 
between  them.  "My  Lord,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "the 
Clueen  has  determined  to  appoint  an  Attorney-General 
without  more  delay.  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  let  me 
know  whom  you  will  favor."  "I  wonder  at  your 
question," replied  the  Eari.  "You  cannot  but  know 
that  resolutely,  against  all  the  world,  I  stand  for  your 
cousin,  Francis  Bacon."  "  Good  Lord !"  cried  Cecil, 
unable  to  bridle  his  temper, "  1  wonder  your  Lordship 
should  spend  your  strength  on  so  unlikely  a  matter.  Can 
you  name  one  precedent  of  so  raw  a  youth  promoted  to 
so  great  a  place?"  This  objection  came  with  a  singulariy 
bad  grace  from  a  man  who,  though  younger  than  Bacon, 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  being  made  Secretary  of 
State.  The  blot  was  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by  Essex, 
who  seldom  forebore  to  speak  his  mind.  "  I  have  made  no 
search,"  said  he,  "  for  precedents  of  young  men  who 
have  filled  the  office  of  Attorney-General ;  but  I  could 
name  to  you,  Sir  Robert,  a  man  younger  than  Francis, 
less  learned,  and  equally  inexperiened,  who  is  suing 
and  striving  with  all  his  might  for  an  office  of  far 
greater  weight."  Sir  Robert  had  nothing  to  say  but 
that  he  thought  his  own  abilities  equal  to  the  place 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain ;  and  that  his  father's  long 
services  deserved  such  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the 
Q,ueen, — as  if  his  abilities  were  comparable  to  his  cou- 
sin's, or  as  if  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had  done  no  service  to 
the  State.  Cecil  then  hinted  that  if  Bacon  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  Solicitorship,  that  might  be  of  easier 
digestion  to  the  Clueen.  "  Digest  me  no  digestions," 
said  the  generous  and  ardent  Eari.  "The  Attorney- 
ship for  Francis  is  that  I  must  have ;  and  in  that  I  will 
spend  all  my  power,  might,  authority,  and  amity ;  and 
with  tooth  and  nail  procure  the  same  for  him  against 
whomsoever;  and  whosoever  g^eih  this  office -out  of 
my  hands  for  any  other,  before  he  have  ft;  it  shall  cost 
him  the  coming  by.  And  this  be  you  assured  of.  Sir 
Robert,  for  now  I  fully  declare  myself;  and  for  my 
own  part.  Sir  Robert,  I  think  strange  both  of  my  Lord 
Treasurer  and  you,  that  can  have  the  mind  to  seek  the 
preference  of  a  stranger  before  so  near  a  kinsman ;  fbr 
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if  you  weigh  in  a  balance  ihe  parU  every  way  of  his 
competitor  and  him,  only  excepting  five  poor  years  of 
admitting  to  a  house  of  court  before  Francis,  you  shall 
find  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever  no  comparison  be- 
tween them.*' 

When  the  office  of  Attorney>Genera]  was  filled  up, 
the  Earl  pressed  the  Ctueen  to  make  Bacon  Solicitor- 
Qeneral,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  old  Lord  Treasurer 
professed  himself  not  unfavorable  to  his  nephew's  pre- 
tensions. But  after  a  contest  which  lasted  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  which  Essex,  to  use  bis  own 
words^  ''spent  all  his  power,  might,  authority,  and 
amity,"  the  place  was  given  to  another.  Essex  felt  this 
disappointment  keenly,  but  found  consolation  in  the 
most  munificent  and  delicate  liberality.  He  presented 
Bacon  with  an  estate,  worth  near  two  thousand  pounds, 
situated  at  Twickenham;  and  this,  as  Bacon  owned 
many  years  after,  **  with  so  kind  and  noble  circumstan- 
ces, as  the  manner  was  worth  more  than  the  matter." 

It  was  soon  after  these  events  that  Bacon  first  ap- 
peared before  the  public  as  a  writer.  Early  in  1597  he 
published  a  small  volume  of  Essays,  which  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  by  successive  editions,  to  many  times 
its  original  bulk.  This  little  work  was,  as  it  well  de- 
served to  be,  exceedingly  popular.  It  was  reprinted  in 
a  few  months ;  it  was  translated  into  lAtin,  French 
and  Italian,  and  it  seems  to  have  at  once  established 
the  literary  reputation  of  its  author.  But  though  Ba- 
con's reputation  rose,  his  fortunes  were  still  depressed. 
He  was  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  on  one  oe- 
casion  was  arrested  in  the  street  at  the  suit  of  a  gold- 
smith, for  a  debt  of  300^.,  and  was  carried  to  a  spung- 
ing-house  in  Coleman  street. 

The  kindness  of  Essex  was  in  the  meantime  inde- 
fatigable. In  1596  he  sailed  on  his  memorable  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Spain.  At  the  very  moment  of  his 
embarkation,  he  wrote  to  several  of  his  fViends^  com- 
mending to  them,  during  his  own  absence,  the  interests 
of  Bacon.  He  returned,  after  performing  the  most  bril- 
liant military  exploit  that  was  achieved  on  the  Conti- 
nent by  English  arms,  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of 
BlenheinL  His  valor,  his  talents,  his  humane  and  gene- 
rous disposition,  had  made  him  the  idol  of  his  country- 
men, and  bad  extorted  praise  from  the  enemies  whom 
he  had  eonquered.  He  had  always  been  proud  and 
headstrong;  and  his  splendid  success  seems  to  have 
rendered  his  faults  more  olTenaive  than  ever.  But  to 
his  friend  Francis  he  was  still  the  same»  Bacon  had 
some  thoughts  of  making  his  fortune  by  marriags ;  and 
had  begun  to  pay  eoort  to  a  widow  of  the  name  of 
Hatton*  The  eccentric  manners  and  violent  temper  of 
,  this  woman,  made  her  a  disgrace  and  a  torment  to  her 
connections.  But  Bacon  was  not  aware  of  her  faults, 
or  was  disposed  to  overlook  them  for  the  sake  of  her 
ample  fortune.  Essex  pleaded  his  friend's  cause  with 
his  usual  ardor.  The  letters  which  the  Earl  addressed 
to  Lady  Hatton  and  to  her  mother  are  still  extant,  and 
are  highly  honorable  to  him.  *'  If,"  he  wrote,  "she  were 
my  sister  or  my  daughter,  I  protest  I  would  as  confi- 
dently resolve  to  further  it  as  I  now  persuade  you." 
And  again^^*'  If  my  faith  be  anything,  I  protest,  if  I 
had  one  as  near  me  as  she  is  to  you,  I  had  rather  match 
her  with  him,  than  with  men  of  far  greater  titles."  The 
suit,  happily  for  Bacon,  was  unsuccessful.    The  lady 


indeed  was  kind  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  She 
rejected  him,  and  she  accepted  bis  enemy.  She  mar- 
ried that  narrow-minded,  bad- hearted  pedant,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  did  her  best  to  make  him  as  miserable 
as  he  deserved  to  be. 

The  fortunes  of  Essex  had  now  reached  their  height, 
and  began  to  decline.  The  person  on  whom,  during  the 
decline  of  his  influence,  he  chiefly  depended, — to  whom 
he  confided  his  perplexities,  whose  adviee  he  solicited, 
whose  intercession  he  employed,*'was  his  friend  Bacon. 
The  lamentable  truth  must  be  told.  This  friend,  so 
loved,  so  trusted,  bore  a  principal  part  in  ruining  the 
Eari's  fortunes,  in  shedding  bis  blood,  and  in  blackening 
his  meoKMry. 

But  let  us  be  just  to  Baoon.  We  believe  that,  to 
the  last,  he  had  no  wish  to  injure  Essex.  Nay,  we  be- 
lieve that  he  sincerely  exerted  himself  to  serve  Essex, 
as  long  as  he  thought  he  could  serve  Essex  without 
injuring  himself.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  his 
noble  benefactor  was  generally  most  judicious.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  accepting 
the  Qovernment  of  Ireland.  "  For,"  says  he,  **  I  did  as 
plainly  see  his  overthrow,  chained  as  it  were  by  destiny 
to  that  journey,  as  it  is  possible  ibr  a  man  to  ground  m 
judgment  upon  future  contingents."  The  prediction 
was  accomplished.  Essex  returned  in  disgrace.  Bacon 
attempted  to  mediate  between  his  friend  and  the  duesn ; 
and,  we  believe,  honestly  employed  all  his  address  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken 
was  too  difficult,  delicate,  and  perilous,  even  for  so  wary 
and  dexterous  an  agent.  He  had  to  manage  two  spirits 
equally  proud,  resentful,  and  ungovernable.  At  Essex 
House,  he  had  to  calm  the  rage  of  a  young  hero,  in- 
censed by  multiplied  wrongs  and  humiliations;  and 
then  to  pass  to  Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  soothing 
the  peevishness  of  a  sovereign,  whoee  temper,  never 
very  gentle,  had  been  rendered  morbidly  irritable  by 
age,  by  declining  health,  and  by  the  long  habit  of  ii^ 
tening  to  flattery  and  exacting  implicit  obedience.  It 
is  hard  to  serve  two  masters.  Situated  as  Baoon  was, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  shape  his  course,  so 
as  not  to  give  one  or  both  of  his  employers  reason  to 
complain.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  fairly  ns,  in  circum- 
stances so  embarrassing,  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
At  length,  he  found  that  while  he  was  trying  to  jKop 
the  fortunes  of  another,  he  was  in  danger  of  shaking 
his  own.  He  had  disobliged  both  the  parties  whom  he 
wished  to  reconcile.  Essex  thought  him  wanting  in 
zeal  as  a  friend— Elizabeth  thought  him  wanting  in  duty 
as  a  subjeeL  The  Earl  looked  on  htm  as  a  spy  of  the 
Clueen,  the  Ctueen  as  a  creature  of  the  EarL  The 
reconciliation  which  he  had  labored  to  effect  appeared 
utterly  hopeless.  A  thousand  signs,  legible  to  eyes  far 
less  keen  Chan  his,  announced  that  the  fall  of  his  patron 
was  at  hand.  He  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  When 
Essex  was  brought  before  the  council  to  answer  for  bis 
conduct  in  Ireland,  Bacon,  after  a  faint  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  taking  part  against  his  friend,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Glueen's  pleasure,  and  apptared 
at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  ehargte,  But  a  darker  scene 
was  behind.  The  unhappy  young  nobleman,  made 
reckless  by  despair,  ventured  on  a  rash  and  criminal 
enterprise,  which  rendered  him  liable  to  the  highest 
penalties  of  the  law»  What  course  was  Baoon  to  take  ? 
This  was  one  of  those  conjunctures  which  show  what 
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meo  ait.  To  a  higliniinded  man,  wealth,  power,  coarU 
fiifor,  twtn  peraonal  safety,  would  lia^e  appeared  of  no 
aoeooiU,  when  opfiosed  to  friendship,  gratitude,  and 
bonoiw  Such  a  maa  woald  have  stood  by  the  side  of 
Essex  at  the  trial, — would  have ''spent  all  his  power, 
■igfat,  authority,  and  amity,"  in  soliciiing  a  mitigation 
of  the  sentence, — would  have  been  a  daily  visiter  at 
the  eell, — would  have  received  the  last  injunctions  and 
the  last  embrace  on  thescafibld, — would  have  employed 
all  the  powers  of  his  intellect  to  guard  from  insult  the 
fame  of  his  generous^  though  erring  friend.  An  ordi- 
nary man  would  neither  have  incurred  the  danger  of 
soccoriBg  Essex,  nor  the  disgrace  of  assailing  him. 
BaeoD  did  not  even  preserve  neutrality.  He  appeared 
as  eottnsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  that  situation,  be 
did  not  confine  himself  to  what  would  have  beiBn  amply 
sufficient  to  procure  a  verdict.  He  employed  all  his 
wtCy  his  rhetoric,  and  his  learning,— not  to  ensure  a 
ooovieuoii,  for  the  circumstances  were  such  that  a  con* 
vidioii  was  inevitable, — but  to  deprive  the  unhappy 
pcisoner  of  all  those  excuses  which,  though  legally  of 
no  value,  yet  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
crime;  and  which,  therefore,  though  they  could  not 
justify  the  peers  in  pronouncing  an  acquittal,  might 
incline  the  doeen  to  grant  a  pardon.  The  Earl  urged 
as  a  palliacion  of  his  frantic  acts,  that  he  waa  snr- 
ronoded  by  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies,  that  they 
hnd  mined  his  fortunes,  that  they  sought  his  life,  and 
that  thtir  persecutions  had  driven  him  to  despair.  This 
waa  trae,  and  Bacon  well  knew  it  to  be  true.  But  he 
afleetcd  to  treat  it  as  an  idle  pretenee.  He  compared 
Essex  to  Pisistmtns,  who,  by  pretending  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger  of  assassination,  and  by  exhibiting  sel^ 
iniieced  wounds,  succeeded  in  establishing  tyranny  at 
Athens.  This  was  too  much  for  the  prisoner  to  bear. 
He  intcrmpted  his  ungrateful  friend,  by  calling  on  him 
to  quit  the  port  of  an  advocate, — to  come  forward  as  a 
witness,  and  tell  the  Lords  whether,  in  old  times^  he, 
Francis  Bacon,  had  not  under  his  own  hand,  repeatedly 
asserted  the  truth  of  what  be  now  represented  as  idle 
pretexts.  It  is  painful  to  go  on  with  this  lamentable 
story.  Baoon  retnmed  a  shuffling  answer  to  the  Earl's 
question :  and,  as  if  the  allusion  to  Pisistratus  were  not 
sufficiently  offensive,  made  another  allusion  still  more  un- 
justifiable. He  compared  Essex  to  Henry  Duke  of  Guise, 
and  the  rash  attempt  in  the  city,  to  the  day  of  the  barri- 
cadesatParis.  WhyBaconhadrecoursetosuchatopic, 
it  IB  difficult  to  say.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  verdict.  It  was  certain  to  prc^ 
duee  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty 
and  jeaJooB  princess  on  whose  pleasure  the  Eari's  fate 
depended.  The  faintest  allusion  to  the  degrading  tute- 
iage  in  whieh  the  last  Valois  had  been  held  by  the 
boose  of  Lorraine,  was  sufficient  to  harden  her  heart 
agatnat  a  nan  who  in  rank,  in  military  reputation,  in 
popolarity  among  the  citixens  of  the  capital,  bore  some 
KsemUanQe  to  the  Captain  of  the  League.  Essex  was 
eonvieted.  Bacon  made  no  efibrt  to  save  him,  though 
the  C^aeen's  feelings  were  such,  that  he  might  have 
pleaded  his  benefector^  cause,  possibly  with  success, 
certainly  without  any  serious  danger  to  himself.  The 
anbappy  nobleman  was  executed.  His  fate  excited 
rtraag,  perfaapa  nnreasonable  feelings  of  compassion 
and  ind^aalion.  The  Clueen  was  received  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  gloomy  looke  and  faint  aocla- 


mationa.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  her  late  proceedings.  Tbo  faithless  friend 
who  Itad  assisted  in  taking  the  Earl's  life  was  now 
employed  to  murder  the  Earl's  fame.  The  Clueen  had 
seen  some  of  Bacon's  writings,  and  had  been  pleased 
with  them.  He  was  accordingly  selected  to  write  "  A 
Declaiation  of  the  practices  and  treasons  attempted 
and  committed  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,"  which  was 
printed  by  authority.  In  the  succeeding  reign.  Bacon 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  this  perfonnaoo^— 
a  performance,  abounding  in  expressions  whkh  no 
generous  enemy  would  have  employed  respecting  a 
man  who  had  to  dearly  expiated  his  offimces.  His 
only  excuse  was,  that  he  wrote  it  by  command, — that 
he  considered  himself  as  a  mere  secretary, — that  he 
had  particular  instructions  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
was  to  treat  every  part  of  the  subject, — and  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  furnished  only  the  arrangement  and  the 
style. 

The  real  explanation  of  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious ; 
and  nothing  but  a  partiality  amounting  to  a  ruling  pas- 
sion, could  cause  any  body  to  miss  it.  The  moral  quali- 
ties of  Baoon  were  not  of  a  high  order.  We  do  not 
say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He  was  not  inhuman  or 
tyrannical.  He  bore  with  meekness  his  high  civil  ho- 
norS|  and  the  fkr  higher  honors  gained  by  his  intellect. 
He  was  very  seklom,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treating 
any  person  with  malignity  and  insolence.  No  man 
more  readily  held  up  the  left  cheek  to  those  who  had 
smitten  the  right.  No  man  was  more  expert  at  the 
soft  answer  which  tunieih  away  wrath.  He  was  never 
accused  of  intemperance  in  hjs  pleasures.  His  even 
temper,  his  flowing  courtesyi  the  general  respectability 
of  his  demeanor,  made  a  favorable  impcessioB  en  those 
who  saw  him  in  situations  which  do  not  severely  try 
the  principles.  Hisfaultswere—we  write  it  with  pain — 
coldness  of  heart  and  meanness  of  spirit.  He  seems  to 
have  becD  incapable  of  feeling etrong  affection,  of  fiidng 
great  dangers,  of  making  great  sacrifices.  His  desires 
were  set  on  things  below.  Wealth,  preeedence,  titles, 
patronagCi — the  mace,  the  seals^  the  eoronet^-^lai^e 
houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy  services  of 
plate,  gay  hangings,  curious  cabinets,-*had  as  great 
attractions  for  him  as  for  any  of  the  courtiers  who 
dropped  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elisabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the 
King  of  Scots  that  her  Grace  seemed  to  be  breaking 
fasL  For  these  objects  he  had  stooped  to  everything 
and  endured  everything.  For  these  he  had  sued  in  the 
humblest  manner,  and  when  unjustly  and  ungraciously 
repulsed,  had  thanked  those  who  bad  repulsed  him, 
and  had  begun  to  sue  again.  For  these  objects,  as  soon 
as  be  found  that  the  smallest  show  of  independence  in 
Parliament  was  offensive  to  the  Ctueen,  he  had  abased 
himself  to  the  dust  before  her,  and  implored  forgive- 
ness, in  terms  better  suited  to  a  convicted  thief  than  to 
a  knight  of  the  shire.  For  these  be  joined,  and  for 
these  be  forsook  Lord  Essex.  He  coo  tinned  to  plead 
his  patron's  cause  with  the  Ctueen,  as  long  as  he  thought 
that  by  pleading  that  cause  he  might  serve  himselC 
Nay,  he  went  further— for  his  feelings,  though  not 
warm,  were  kind— he  pleaded  that  cause  as  long  as  he 
thought  he  could  plead  it  without  injury  to  himself. 
But  when  it  became  evident  that  Essex  was  going  head- 
long to  his  ruin,  Bacon  began  to  tremble  for  his  own 
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fortunes.  What  he  had  to  fear  woald  not  indeed  haye 
been  very  alarming  to  a  roan  of  \o(iy  character.  It 
was  not  death.  It  was  not  impriaonmenL  It  was  the 
loss  of  court  favor.  It  was  the  being  left  behind  by 
others  tn  the  career  of  ambition.  It  was  the  having 
leisure  to  finish  the  IntimtrtUio  Mugna,  The  Glueen 
looked  coldly  on  him.  The  courtiers  began  to  consider 
him  as  a  marked  man.  He  determined  to  change  his 
line  of  conduct,  and  to  proceed  in  a  new  course  with  so 
much  vigor  as  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  When  once 
he  had  determined  to  act  against  his  friend,  knowing 
himself  to  be  suspected,  he  acted  with  more  zeal  than 
would  have  been  necessary  or  justifiable  if  he  had  been 
employed  against  a  stranger.  He  exerted  his  profes- 
sional talents  to  shed  the  Earl's  blood,  and  his  literary 
talents  to  blacken  the  Earl's  memory.  It  is  certain  that 
his  conduct  excited  at  the  time  great  and  general  dis- 
approbation. While  Eliaabeth  lived,  indeed,  this  dis- 
approbation, though  deeply  felt,  was  not  loudly  ex- 
pressed.    But  a  great  change  was  at  hand. 

The  health  of  the  Ctueen  had  long  been  decaying; 
and  the  operation  o(  age  and  disease  was  now  assisted 
by  acute  mental  suffering.  The  pitiable  melancholy  of 
her  last  days  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  her  fond 
regret  for  Essex.  But  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  her 
dejection  partly  to  physical  causes,  and  partly  to  the 
conduct  of  her  courtiers  and  ministers.  They  did  all 
in  their  power  to  conceal  from  her  the  intrigues  which 
they  were  carrying  on  at  the  Court  of  Scotland.  But 
her  keen  sagacity  was  not  to  be  so  deceived.  She  did 
not  know  the  whole.  But  she  knew  that  she  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  men  who  were  impatient  for  that  new  world 
which  was  to  begin  at  her  death,-- who  had  never  been 
attached  to  her  by  affection,— and  who  were  now  but 
very  slightly  attached  to  her  by  interest  Prostration 
and  flattery  could  not  conceal  from  her  the  cruel  truth, 
that  those  whom  she  had  trusted  and  promoted  had 
never  loved  her,  and  were  fest  ceasing  to  fear  her. 
Unable  to  avenge  herself,  and  too  proud  to  complain, 
she  suffered  sorrow  and  resentment  to  prey  on  her 
heart,  till,  after  a  long  career  of  power,  prosperity  and 
glory,  she  died,  sick  and  weary  of  the  world. 

James  mounted  the  throne ;  end  Bacon  employed  all 
his  address  to  obtain  for  himself  a  share  of  the  favor  of 
his  new  master.  This  was  no  difiicult  task.  The  fiiults 
of  James,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  prince,  were  numer- 
ous ;  but  insensibility  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing was  not  amongst  them.  He  was  indeed  made  up  of 
two  men,-'-a  witty,  well-read  scholar,  who  wrote,  dis- 
puted, and  harangued, — and  a  nervous  drivelling  idiot, 
who  acted.  If  he  had  been  a  Canon  of  Christ  Churchi 
or  a  Prebendary  of  Weetminster,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  have  left  a  highly  respectable  name  to 
posterity, — that  he  would  have  distinguished  himself 
among  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  among  the  Di- 
vines who  attended  the  Synod  of  Dort, — that  he  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  literary  world  as  no  con- 
temptible rival  of  Vossius  and  Casaubon.  But  fortune 
placed  him  in  a  situation  in  which  his  weakness  covered 
him  with  disgrace ;  and  in  which  his  accomplishments 
brought  him  no  honor.  In  a  college,  much  eccentridty 
knd  childishness  would  have  been  readily  pardoned  in 
so  learned  a  man.  But  all  that  learning  could  do  for 
him  on  the  throne,  was  to  make  people  think  him  n  pe* 
dant  as  well  as  a  fool. 


Bacon  was  favorably  received  at  Court ;  and  soon 
found  that  his  chance  of  promotion  was  not  diminished 
by  the  death  of  the  Clueen.  He  was  solicitous  to  be 
knighted— for  two  reasons — ^which  are  somewhat  amus- 
ing. The  King  had  already  dubbed  half  London,  and 
Bacon  found  himself  the  only  untitled  person  in  his 
mess  at  6ray*s  Inn.  This  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
him.  He  had  also,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  found  an 
AMerman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking." 
On  both  these  grounds,  he  begged  his  cousin  Robert  Ce» 
cil,  "  if  it  might  please  his  good  Lordship*'  to  use  his  in- 
terest in  his  behalf.  The  application  was  successful. 
Bacon  was  one  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  who,  on  the 
coronation-day,  received  the  honor,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called, 
of  knighthood.  The  handsome  maiden,  a  daughter  of 
Alderman  Bamham,  soon  after  consented  to  become  Sir 
Francis's  lady. 

The  unfavorable  impression  which  Bacon's  conduct 
had  nmde,  appears  to  have  been  gradually  e&ced.  In* 
deed  it  must  be  some  very  peculiar  cause  that  can  make 
a  man  like  him  long  unpopular.  EUs  talents  secured 
htm  from  contempt,  his  temper  and  his  manners  from 
hatred.  There  is  scarcely  any  story  so  black  that  it 
may  not  be  got  over  by  a  man  of  great  abilities,  whose 
abilities  are  united  with  caution,  good-humor,  patience, 
and  affability, — who  pays  daily  sacrifice  to  Nemesi% 
who  is  a  delightful  oompanion,  a  serviceable  though  not 
an  ardent  friend,  and  a  dangerous  yet  a  placable  enemy. 
Waller  in  the  next  generation  was  an  eminent  instance 
of  this.  Indeed  Waller  had  much  more  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear  in  common  with  Bacon.  To  the  higher 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  great  English  philosopher, — 
to  the  genius  which  has  made  an  immortal  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science,*— Waller  had  indeed  no  pretensions. 
But  the  mind  of  Waller,  as  &r  as  it  extendi,  coincided 
with  that  of  Bacon,  and  mi^t,  so  to  speak,  have  been 
cut  out  of  that  of  Bacon.  In  the  qualities  which  make 
a  man  an  object  of  interest  and  veneration  to  posterity, 
there  was  no  comparison  between  them.  But  in  the 
qualities  by  which  chiefly  a  man  is  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries, there  was  a  striking  similarity.  Considered 
as  men  of  the  world,  as  courtiers,  as  politicians,  as  aa- 
sociates,  as  allies,  as  enemies,  they  had  neariy  the  sanw 
merits  and  the  same  defects.  They  were  not  malignant. 
They  were  not  tyrannicaL  But  they  wanted  warmth 
of  affection  and  elevation  of  sentiment  There  were 
many  things  which  they  loved  better  than  virtue,  and 
which  they  feared  more  than  guilL  Yet  after  they  bad 
stooped  to  acts  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  ac- 
count in  the  most  partial  narratives  without  strong  dis- 
approbation and  contempt,  the  public  still  ooniinued  to 
regard  them  with  a  feeling  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  esteem.  The  hyperbole  of  Juliet  seemed  to  be 
verified  with  respect  to  them.  "  Upon  their  brows  shame 
was  ashamed  to  sit"  Every  body  seemed  as  desirous  to 
throw  a  veil  over  their  misconduct  as  if  it  had  been  hia 
own.  Clarendon,  who  felt,  and  who  had  reason  to  feel, 
strong  personal  dislike  towards  Waller,  speaks  of  him 
thus:— **' There  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  extol  the 
excellence  and  power  of  his  wit  and  pleasantness  of  hia 
conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to 
cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults, — that  is,  so  to  cover 
them  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach^ 
viz.,  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,— 
an  abjectnesa  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  ia 
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any  Tinuous  anderiaklii^--«n  insinoating  and  servile 
tUttery  to  the  height  the  Tainest  and  most  imperioas 
nature  eoald  be  contented  with.  •  •  .  It  had  power 
to  reeoocile  him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended 
tad  pfovoked,  mod  eontiniied  to  hia  ago  with  that  rare 
feSdty,  that  his  oompaoy  was  aoeeptable  where  his  spirit 
was  odioas,  and  he  was  at  least  pitied  where  he  was 
most  deteateci*'  Much  of  this,  with  aome  sofianing, 
might,  we  fear,  be  applied  to  Baeon.  The  infloeace  of 
Waller^  taleots,  mamiers,  and  accomplishments,  died 
with  him ;  and  the  world  has  pronoonced  an  unbiassed 
sentence  on  his  character.  A  few  flowing  lines  are  not 
bribe  sofficient  to  pervert  the  jodgmeat  of  posterity. 
But  the  ioflaence  of  Bacon  is  felt  and  will  long  be  felt 
over  the  whole  dvilixed  world.  Leniently  as  he  was 
Ueated  by  his  contemporaries,  posterity  has  treated  him 
more  leniently  atilL  Turn  whisre  we  may,  the  trophies 
of  that  mighty  intellect  are  fall  in  view.  We  are  judg* 
ing  Manliua  in  aight  of  the  CapitoL 

Uoder  the  reign  of  James^  Bacon  grew  npidly  in  fiir- 
tone  and  faTor.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  King's 
CottDsel,  with  a  fee  of  forty  pounds  a*year ;  and  a  pen* 
aon  of  sixty  pounds  a-year  was  settled  upon  him.  In 
1IS07  he  becsjEoe  Solicitor-General ;  in  1618  Attomey- 
QenenL  He  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in  Par. 
liaooent,  partkulariy  by  his  exertions  in  fiivor  of  one 
exoeUeot  measure  oo  which  the  King's  heart  was  see- 
the union  of  Eoglaod  and  Scotland.  It  was  not  difkult 
fisr  such  an  intellect  to  discover  many  irresistible  argu- 
ments in  fiiTor  of  such  a  scheme.  He  conducted  the 
great  case  of  the  Peil  AW»  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber ; 
■nd  the  dcciaion  of  the  judges, — a  decision  the  legality 
of  which  noay  be  questioned,  but  the  beneficial  efiea  of 
which  must  be  acknowledged,— was  in  a  great  measure 
tUribtttod  lo  his  dexterous  management.  While  aelively 
sDgaged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  courts  of 
lav,  he  still  Iband  leisure  for  lettera  and  philosophy. 
The  noUe  treatise  on  the  "Advancement  of  Learning," 
which  at  a  later  period  was  expanded  into  the  De  jSug' 
auali^  appeared  in  1605.  The  **  Wisdom  of  the  An- 
oents,"— a  work  which,  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any 
other  writor,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  master- 
piece of  wii  and  learning,  but  which  adds  little  to  the 
fiuae  of  Bacon,  was  printed  in  1609.  In  the  mean  time 
the  ^nwiw  Orgmwm  was  slowly  proceeding.  Several 
dirtingniafaed  men  of  learning  had  been  permitted  to  see 
aketAea  or  detached  portions  of  that  extnordinary 
book;  and  though  they  were  not  generally  disposed  to 
admit  the  soundness  of  the  author's  views,  they  spoke 
with  the  greatest  admiration  of  his  genius.  Sir  Thomas 
Bodfey,  the  founder  of  the  most  magnificent  of  EngUsh 
libraries^  waa  among  those  stubborn  Conservatives  who 
ooosidered  the  hopes  with  which  Bacon  looked  forward 
to  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race  as  utterly  chi- 
merical; and  who  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion 
tiie  Innovating  spirit  of  the  new  schismatics  in  philoso- 
phy. Yet  even  Bodley  after  perusing  the  Cogitato  d 
Vim — one  of  the  most  precious  of  those  scattered  leaves 
oat  of  which  the  great  oracular  volume  was  afterwards 
made  up— acknowledged  that  in  "those very  points, 
and  in  all  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  Bacon 
•bowed  himself  a  DMSter- workman ;"  and  that  "it  could 
not  be  gainsaid  but  all  the  treatise  over  did  abound  with 
ehoioe  conceits  of  the  present  state  of  learning,  and  with 
worthy  contempiations  of  the  means  to  procure  it."    In 


1618  anew  edition  of  the  "Essays**  appeared,  with  addi- 
tions surpassing  the  original  collection  both  in  bulk  and 
quality.  Nor  did  these  pursuits  distract  Bacon's  atten- 
tion from  a  work  the  most  arduous,  the  most  glorious, 
and  the  most  useful  that  even  his  mighty  powere  could 
have  achieved,  "  the  reducing  and  re^eompiling,"  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "of  the  laws  of  England." 

Unhappily  he  was  at  that  very  time  employed  in 
perverting  those  laws  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny. 
When  Oliver  St.  John  was  brought  before  ^e  Star 
Chamber  for  maintaining  that  the  King  had  no  right  to 
levy  benevolences,  and  was  for  his  manly  and  constitu- 
tional conduct  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  to  a  fine  of  &ye  thousand  pounds, 
Bacon  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  still  more 
disgraceful  transaction.  An  aged  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Peacham,  was  accused  of  treason,  on  account 
of  some  passages  of  a  sermon  which  was  found  In  his 
study.  The  sermon,  whether  written  by  him  or  not, 
had  never  been  preached.  It  did  nut  appear  that  he 
had  any  intention  of  preaching  it  The  most  servile 
lawyen  of  those  servile  times  were  forced  to  admit  that 
there  were  great  difficulties  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as 
lo  the  law.  Bacon  was  employed  to  remove  those  diffi- 
culties. He  was  employed  to  settle  the  question  of  law 
by  tampering  with  the  Judges,  and  the  question  of  fact 
by  torturing  the  prisoner.  Three  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  were  tractable.  But  Coke  was  made 
of  difierent  stufill  Pedant,  bigot,  and  savage  as  he  was, 
he  had  qualities  which  bora  a  strong,  thou^  a  very 
disagreeiible  resemblance  to  some  of  the  highest  virtues 
which  a  publie  man  can  possess.  He  was  an  exception 
to  a  maxim  which  we  believe  to  be  generally  true,— 
that  those  who  trample  on  the  helpless  are  disposed  to 
cringe  to  the  powerftil.  He  behaved  with  gross  rude- 
ness to  his  junipra  at  the  bar,  and  with  execrable  cru- 
elty to  prisonera  on  trial  for  their  lives.  But  he  stood 
up  manfully  against  the  King  and  the  King's  favorites. 
No  man  of  that  age  appeared  to  so  little  advantage 
when  he  was  opposed  to  an  inferior,  and  was  in  the 
wrong.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit 
that  no  man  of  that  age  made  so  creditable  a  figure 
when  he  was  opposed  to  a  superior,  and  happened  to 
be  in  the  right  On  such  occasions,  his  hal^uppressed 
insolence  and  his  impraeticable  obstinacy,  had  a  r8q>ect- 
able  and  interesting  appearance,  when  compared  with 
the  abject  servility  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  stubborn  and  surly.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  new  and  a  highly  improper  prac- 
tice in  the  Judges,  to  confer  with  a  law-officer  of  the 
crown  about  capital  cases  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  try ;  and  for  some  time  he  resolutely  kept  aloof.  But 
Bacon  was  equally  artful  and  persevering.  "  I  am  not 
wholly  out  of  hope,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  King, 
"that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I  have  in  some  dark 
manner  put  him  in  doubt  that  he  shall  be  left  alone, 
will  not  be  singular."  After  some  time.  Bacon's  dexte- 
rity was  successful ;  and  Coke,  sullenly  and  reluctantly, 
followed  the  example  of  his  brethren.  But  in  order  to 
convict  Peacham,  it  was  necessary  to  find  facts  as  well 
as  law.  Accordingly,  this  wretched  old  man  was  put 
to  the  rack ;  and,  while  undergoing  the  horrible  inflic- 
tion, was  examined  by  Bacon,  but  in  vain.  No  confes- 
sion could  be  wrung  out  of  him }  and  Bacon  wrote  to 
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the  King,  complaining  that  Peacfaara  bad  a  damb  devil. 
At  length  the  trial  came  on.  A  conviction  was  obtained ; 
but  the  eharges  were  so  obviously  futile,  that  the  govern- 
ment eould  not,  for  very  shame,  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution  ;  and  Peacham  was  sufiered  to  languish  away 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  prison. 

There  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  celebrated  courtiers  who,  at  different  times,  extend- 
ed their  patronage  to  Bacon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther Essex  or  Villiers  was  the  more  eminently  distin- 
guished by  those  graces  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  always  been  rated  in  courts  at  much  more  than 
their  real  value.  Both  were  constitutionally  brave; 
and  both,  like  meet  men  who  nre  constitutionally  brave, 
were  open  and  unreserved.  Both  were  rash  and  head- 
strong. Both  were  destitute  of  the  abilities  and  the  in- 
formation which  are  necessary  to  statesmen.  Yet  both, 
trusting  to  the  accomplishments  which  had  made  them 
eonspicttoos  in  tilt-yards  and  ball-rooms,  aspired  to  rule 
the  state.  Both  owed  their  elevation  to  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  sovereign ;  and  in  both  cases  this  at^ 
tachraent  was  of  so  eccentric  a  kind,  -that  it  perplexed 
obserrers,— that  it  still  oonlinues  to  perplex  histori- 
ans,— and  that  it  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  think  unfounded.  Each  ol  them  treat- 
ed the  sovereign  whose  favor  he  enjoyed  with  a  rude- 
ness which  approached  to  insolence.  This  petulence 
ruined  Essex,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  spirit  naturally  as 
proud  as  his  own,  and  accustomed,  during  nearly  half 
a  century,  to  the  most  respectful  observance.  But 
there  was  a  wide  difierence  between  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Henry  and  her  successor.  James  was  timid 
from  the  eradle.  His  nerves,  naturally  weak,  had  not 
been  fortified  by  reflection  or  by  habit.  His  life,  till 
be  came  to  England,  had  been  a  series  of  mortifications 
and  humilistxons.  With  all  his  high  notions  of  the  ori- 
gin and  extent  of  his  prerogatives,  he  was  never  his 
own  master  for  a  day.  In  spite  of  his  kingly  title, — in 
spite  of  his  despotic  theory,  he  was  to  the  last  a  slave 
at  heart  Villiers  treated  him  like  one ;  and  this  oourse, 
though  adopted,  we  believe,  merely  from  temper,  suo 
eeeded  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  a  system  of  policy 
formed  after  mature  deliberation. 

In  generosity,  in  sensibility,  in  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, Essex  far  surpaseed  Buckingham.  Indeed,  Buck- 
ingham can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any  fnend, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  princes,  over  whom  suc- 
cessively he  exercised  so  wonderful  an  influence.  Essex 
was  to  the  last  adored  by  the  people.  Buckingham  was 
always  a  roost  unpopular  man  ;  except  perhaps  for  a 
Tory  short  time  after  bis  return  from  the  childish  visit  to 
Spain.  Essex  fell  a  victim  to  the  rigor  of  the  govern- 
ment, amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Bucking- 
ham, execrated  by  the  people,  and  solemnly  declared  a 
public  enemy  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  people,  and  was  lamented  by 
none  but  his  master. 

The  way  in  which  the  two  favorites  acted  towards 
Baoon,  was  highly  characteristic,  and  may  serve  to  iilns- 
trele  the  old  and  true  saying, — that  a  man  is  generally 
more  inolined  to  feel  kindly  towards  one  on  whom  he 
has  conferred  favors,  than  towards  one  from  whom  he 
has  received  them.  Essex  loaded  Bacon  with  benefits, 
and  never  thought  that  he  had  done  enough.  It  never 
^eems  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  powerful  and 


wealthy  noble,  that  the  poor  barrister  whom  he  treated 
with  such  munificent  kindness,  was  not  his  equal.  It 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity  that  he 
declared,  that  he  would  willingly  give  his  sister  or 
daughter  in  marriage  to  bis  friend.  He  was  in  general 
more  than  suflkiently  sensible  of  his  own  merits ;  but  ha 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  he  had  ever  deserved  well  of 
Baeon.  On  that  cruel  day  when  they  saw  each  other  for 
the  last  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  the  earl  taxed  his 
perfidious  friend  with  unkindness  and  insincerity,  but 
never  with  ingratitude.  Even  in  each  a  moment,  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  noble  heart  was 
too  great  to  vent  itself  in  such  a  reproach. 

Villiers,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  much  to  Baron. 
When  their  acquaintance  began,  Sir  Francis  was  a  man 
of  mature  age,  of  high  station,  and  of  established  fame 
as  a  politician,  an  advocate,  and  a  writer.  Villiers  was 
little  more  than  a  boy,  a  younger  son  of  a  house  then 
of  no  great  note.  He  was  but  just  entering  on  the 
career  of  court  faror ;  and  none  but  the  most  discern- 
ing observers  could  as  yet  perceive  that  he  was  likely 
to  distance  all  his  competitors.  The  countenance  and 
advice  of  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  as  the  Attomey- 
Gkneral,  must  have  been  sn  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  young  adventurer.  But  though  Villiers 
was  the  obliged  party,  he  was  less  warmly  attached  to 
Bacon  and  far  less  delicate  in  his  conduct  towards  him 
than  Essex  had  been. 

To  do  the  new  favorite  justice,  he  eariy  exerted  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  1616, 
Sir  Francis  was  sworn  of  the  PriTy  Council ;  and,  in 
March,  1617,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Brackley,  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  SeaL 

On  the  7ih  of  May,  the  first  day  of  the  term,  be 
rode  in  state  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer on  his  right  hand,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  on  his 
left, — a  long  procession  of  students  and  ushen  before 
him,-— and  a  crowd  of  peers,  privy-councillors,  and 
judges,  folk>wed  in  his  train.  Hsving  entered  his 
court,  he  addressed  the  splendid  auditory  in  a  grave 
and  dignified  speech,  which  proves  how  well  he  under- 
stood those  judicial  duties  which  he  afterwards  per- 
fonned  so  ill.  Even  at  that  moment,-»the  proudest 
moment  of  his  Itfo  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  and, 
it  may  be,  even  in  his  own, — he  cast  back  a  look  of 
lingering  affection  towards  those  noble  punuils  from 
which,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  about  to  be  estranged. 
*'The  depih  of  the  three  long  vacations,*'  said  he,  "  I 
would  reserve  in  some  measure  free  from  business  of 
estate,  and  for  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  to  which  of 
my  own  nature  I  am  roost  inclined.** 

The  yeara  during  which  Bacon  held  the  Great  Seal 
were  among  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  in  English 
history.  Every  thing  at  home  and  abroad  was  mis- 
managed. Fint  came  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  an  act 
which,  if  done  in  a  proper  manner,  might  have  been 
defensible,  but  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  must 
be  consklered  as  a  dastardly  murder.  Worse  was  be- 
hlnd-^the  war  of  Bohemia — the  successes  of  Tilly  and 
Spinola — the  |Pa!atinate  conquered— the  King's  son-in- 
law  in  exile — the  house  of  Austria  dominant  on  the  Con- 
tinent— the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body  trodden  under  foot.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  England  ftimished 
matter  of  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    The 
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knre  of  peace»  which  James  profMsed  would,  even  when 
jadnlged  to  an  impoUtie  ezcen,  have  been  respectable, 
if  it  had  proeeeded  from  tendernem  for  his  people. 
But  the  troth  is,  that,  while  he  had  nothing  .to  spare  for 
the  deieaoe  of  the  natural  aUies  of  England,  he  resorted 
without  acmple  to  the  most  illegal  and  oppressive  de- 
vices, §or  the  purpose  of  enabling  Buckingham  and 
BuddnghamPs  relationa  to  outshine  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracf  of  tJie  realm.  Benevolences  were  exacted.  Pa- 
Icau  of  monopoly  were  multiplied.  All  the  resources 
which  coold  have  been  employed  to  replenish  a  beggar- 
ed Eiidiequer,  at  the  close  of  a  ruinous  war,  were  put 
in  motion  during  this  season  of  ignominious  peace. 

The  vices  of  the  administration  most  be  chiefly  as- 
crAcd  to  the  weakness  of  the  King,  and  to  the  levity 
and  Tiolcnce  of  the  faTorite;  But  it  is  impossible  to 
acq  nit  the  Lord  Keeper.  For  those  odious  patents,  in 
paiticoJar,  which  passed  the  Great  Seal  while  it  was  in 
his  charge,  he  must  be  held  answerable. 

Is  his  jodicial  capacity  hia  oondnet  was  not  lesB  r^ 
prehenstbie.  He  suffered  Buckingham  to  dictate  many 
of  his  decisiona  Bacon  knew  as  well  as  any  man,  that 
a  jndge  who  listens  to  priTate  solicitations  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  post.  He  had  himself,  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  woolsack,  represented  this  strongly  U>  Villiers^  then 
just  eatcrii^  on  hb  career.  "  By  no  means," — sakl 
SirFmaeUf  in  a  letter  of  advice  addressed  to  the  yoang 
ooorlier, — **  By  no  means  be  yott  persuaded  to  inter* 
pons  yonrsdf^  either  by  word  or  letter,  in  any  cause 
depending  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  suffer  any  great 
■Ban  to  do  it  where  you  can  hinder  it.  If  it  shooU 
prevail,  it  perverts  justice ;  but,  if  the  judge  be  so  just 
snd  of  such  courage  as  he  ought  to  be,  as  not  to  be 
inclined  thereby,  yet  it  always  leaves  a  taint  of  suspi- 
cion behind  it."  Tet  he  had  not  been  Lord  Keeper 
a  month  when  Buckingham  began  to  interfere  in  Chan- 
eery  salts,  and  his  interference  was,  as  might  have  been 
n Decked.  awMvessfal- 

A  man  who  stooped  to  render  sueh  services  to  others 
was  not  likely  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  enriched  himselC  He  and  his  dependants 
sceepled  kiqge  presents  from  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  Chancery  suits.  The  smount  of  the  plunder  which 
he  collected  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  received  much  more 
than  was  proved  on  his  trial,  though,  it  may  be,  less 
than  was  suspected  by  the  public.  His  enemies  stated 
lus  illicit  gains  at  a  hundred  thousand  poundi;  But 
this  was  pcobsbly  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived. 
Daring  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Par- 
liaments of  Jaaes^  the  nation  was  absolutely  governed 
by  the  Crown.  The  prospects  of  the  Lord  Keeper  were 
brjgfat  and  serene.  His  great  place  rendered  the  splen- 
dor of  his  taJents  even  more  oonspicuoos;  and  gave  an 
additkmal  diarm  to  the  serenity  of  his  temper,  the 
courtesy  of  his  mannen^  and  the  eloquence  of  his  con- 
Tenation.  The  piUaged  suitor  might  mutter.  The 
amera  Pnritain  patriot  might,  in  his  retreat,  lament 
that  one  oo  whom  Qod  had  bestowed  without  mea- 
sura  all  the  ahilitiea  which  qualify  men  to  take  the  lead 
in  great  reforsBS,  should  bs  found  among  the  adherents 
of  the  wont  abases.  But  the  murmurs  of  the  suitor, 
snd  the  lameotations  of  the  patriot,  had  scarcely  any 
sicnue  to  the  ears  of  the  powerfuL    The  King,  and 


the  minister  who  was  the  King's  master,  smiled  on  their 
illustrious  flatterer.  The  whole  crowd  of  courtiers  and 
nobles  sought  his  favor  with  emulous  eagerness.  Men 
of  wit  and  learning  hailed  with  delight  the  elevation  of 
one  who  had  so  signally  shown  that  a  man  of  profound 
learning  and  of  brilliant  wit  might  understand,  fiir  bet- 
ter than  any  plodding  dunce,  the  art  of  thriving  in  the 
world. 

Once,  and  but  once,  this  coarse  of  prosperity  was 
for  a  moment  interrupted.  It  should  seem  that  even 
Bacon's  brain  was  not  stroi^  enough  to  bear  without 
some  discomposuro  the  inebriating  effect  of  so  much 
good  fortune.  For  some  time  after  his  elevation,  he 
showed  himself  a  little  wanting  in  that  wariness  and 
self-command  to  which,  mora  than  even  to  his  trans- 
cendent talents,  his  elevation  was  |o  be  ascribed.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  good  hater.  The  temperature  of 
his  rovenge,  like  thot  of  his  gratitude,  was  scarcely  ever 
more  than  lukewarm.  But  there  was  one  person  whom 
he  had  long  regarded  with  an  animosity  which,  though 
studiously  suppressed^  was  perhaps  the  stronger  for 
the  suppression.  The  insults  and  injuries  which,  when 
a  young  man  struggling  into  note  and  professional 
pmcties,  he  had  received  from  Shr  Edward  Coke,  were 
such  as  might  move  the  most  placable  naturo  to  resentr 
ment»  About  tlie  time  at  which  Bacon  received  ths 
Seals,  Coke  had,  on  account  of  his  contumacious  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  pleasure,  been  deprived  of  his 
seat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  had  ever  sines 
languished  in  retirement.  But  Coke's  opposition  to  the 
Court,  we  fear,  was  the  effect,  not  of  good  principle^ 
but  of  a  bad  temper.  Penrerse  snd  testy  as  he  was,  he 
wanted  true  fortitude  and  dignity  of  character*  Hti 
obstinacy,  unsupported  by  rirtuous  motives,  was  not 
proof  against  disgrace.  He  solicited  a  reconciliation 
with  the  favorite,  and  his  solicitations  were  successful. 
Sir  John  Villiers,  the  brother  of  Buckingham,  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  rich  wife.  Coke  had  a  large  fortune  and 
an  unmarried  daughter.  A  bargain  was  struck.  But 
Lady  Coke— the  lady  whom  twenty  yean  before  Essex 
had  wooed  on  behalf  of  Bacon— would  not  hear  of  the 
match.  A  riolent  and  scandalous  family  quarrel  fol- 
lowed. The  mother  carried  the  girl  away  by  stealth. 
The  father  pursned  them,  and  regained  possession  of 
his  daughter  by  force.  The  king  was  then  in  Scotland, 
and  Buckingham  had  attended  him  thither.  Bseon 
was,  during  their  absence,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
England.  He  felt  towards  Coke  as  much  malevolence 
OS  it  was  in  his  nature  to  feel  towards  any  body.  His 
wisdom  had  been  laid  to  sleep  by  prosperity.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  determined  to  interfere  in  the  disputes 
which  sgitated  his  enemy's  househokU  He  declared 
for  ths  wife,  oountenanced  the  Attomey-Oeneml  in 
filing  an  information  in  the  Star  Chamber  against  the 
husband,  and  wrote  strongly  to  the  King  and  the  fa- 
vorite against  the  proposed  marriage.  The  language 
which  he  used  in  those  letten  shows  that,  sagacious  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  quite  know  his  place  ;-*that  he  was 
not  fully  Bcqoainted  with  the  extent  either  of  Bucking- 
ham's power,  or  of  the  change  which  the  possession  of 
that  power  had  produced  in  Buckingham's  character. 
He  soon  had  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot.  The  fa- 
vorite received  the  news  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  interier- 
ence,  with  feelings  of  the  most  violent  resentment,  and 
made  the  King  even  more  angry  than  himself.   Bacon's 
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eyes  were  at  once  opened  to  his  error,  and  to  all  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  He  had  been  elated,  if  not  intoxi- 
cated, by  greatness.  The  shock  sobered  him  in  an 
instant  He  was  all  himself  again.  He  apologized 
submissively  for  his  interference.  He  dhrected  the 
Attorney-General  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  Coke. 
He  sent  to  tell  Lady  Coke  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  He  announced  to  both  the  families  that  he  was 
desirous  to  promote  the  connexion.  Having  given  these 
proofs  of  contrition,  he  ventured  to  present  himself 
before  Buckingham.  But  the  young  upstart  did  not 
think  that  he  had  yet  sufficiently  humbled  an  old  man 
who  had  been  his  friend  and  benefactor, — who  was  the 
highest  civit  functionary,  in  the  realm,  and  the  most 
eminent  man  of  letters  in  the  world.  It  is  said  that  on 
two  successive  days  Bacon  repaired  to  Buckingham^ 
house — ^that  on  two  successive  days  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  an  antechamber  among  foot-boys,  seated  on 
an  oM  wooden  box,  with  the  Qreat  Seal  of  England  at 
his  side ;  and  that  when  at  length  he  was  admitted,  he 
flung  himself  on  the  floor,  kissed  the  favorite^  feet, 
and  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he  was  forgiven. 

He  put  a  strong  curb  on^  those  angry  passions  which 
had  for  the  first  time  in  his  Hfe  mastered  his  prudence. 
He  went  through  the  forms  of  a  reoonciliation  with 
Coke,  and  did  his  best,  by  seeking  opportunities  of 
paying  little  civilities,  and  by  avoiding  all  that  could 
produce  collision,  to  tame  the  untameable  ferocity  of 
his  old  enemy. 

In  the  main,  however,  his  life,  while  he  held  the  Great 
Seal,  was,  in  outward  appearance,  most  enviable.  In 
London  he  lived  with  great  dignity  at  York-House, 
the  venerable  mansion  of  his  father.  Here  it  was  that, 
in  January,  1620,  he  celebrated  his  entrance  into  his 
sixtieth  year  amidst  a  splendid  circle  of  friends.  He 
had  then  exchanged  the  appellation  of  Keeper  for  the 
higher  title  of  Chancellor.  Ben  Jonson  was  one  of  the 
party,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  some  of  the  happiest 
of  his  rugged  rhymes.  AK  things,  he  tells  us,  seemed 
to  smite  about  the  old  house,—**  the  fire,  the  wine,  the 
men."  The  spectacle  of  the  accomplished  host,  after 
a  life  marked  by  no  great  disaster,  entering  on  a  green 
old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  power,  high  honors, 
undiminished  mental  activity,  and  vast  literary  reputa- 
tion, made  a  strong  impression  on  the  poet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  those  well  known  lines — 

"  Eoglaod's  high  Chancellor,  the  destined  heir. 
In  his  soft  cradle,  to  hii  father*!  chair, 
Whose  even  thread  the  iatee  spin  round  and  Pull, 
Out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool.'* 

In  the  intervals  of  rest  which  Bacon's  political  and 
judicial  functions  afibrded,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retir- 
ing to  Gorhambury.  At  that  place  his  business  was 
literature,  and  his  favorite  amusement  gardening,  which 
in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  Essays  he  calls  "  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures.*^  In  his  magnificent  grounds  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  retreat  to 
which  he  repaired  when  he  wished  to  avoid  all  visiters, 
and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  study.  On  such  occa- 
sions, a  few  young  men  of  distinguished  talents  were 
sometimes  the  companions  of  his  retiremenL  And 
among  them  his  quick  eye  soon  discerned  the  superior 
abilities  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  fully  appreciated  the  powers  of  his  disci- 


ple, or  foresaw  the  vast  influence,  both  for  good  and  for 
evil,  which  that  most  vigorous  and  acute  of  human  in- 
tellects was  destined  to  exercise  on  the  two  succeeding 
generations. 

In  January,  1691,  Bacon  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fortunes.  He  had  just  published  the  AbeiMi  Op- 
gtmum  ;  and  that  extraordinary  book  had  drawn  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration  from  the  ablest 
men  in  Europe.  He  had  obtained  honors  of  a  widely 
different  kind,  but  perhaps  not  less  valued  by  him.  He 
had  been  created  Baron  Verulam.  He  had  subse- 
quently been  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  His  patent  was  drawn  in  the  most  flat- 
tering terms,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  signed  it  as  a 
witness.  The  ceremony  of  investiture  was  performed 
with  great  state  at  Theobalds,  and  Buckingham  conde- 
scended to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors.  Posterity  has 
felt  that  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers  could 
derive  no  accessbn  of  dignity  from  any  title  which  James 
could  bestow;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  letters 
patent,  has  obstinately  refused  to  degrade  Francis 
Bacon  into  Viscount  St.  Albans. 

In  a  few  weeks  was  signally  brought  to  the  test  the 
value  of  those  objects  for  which  Baoon  had  sullied  his 
integrity,  had  resigned  his  independence,  had  violated 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  friendship  and  gratitode, 
had  flattered  the  worthless,  had  persecuted  the  inno- 
cent, had  tampered  with  judges,  had  tortured  prisonera, 
had  plundered  suitors,  had  wasted  on  paltry  intrigues 
all  the.  powers  of  the  most  exquisitely  eonstmeted  in* 
tellect  that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the 
children  of  men.  A  sudden  and  terrible  reverse  was  at 
hand.  A  Parliament  had  been  summoned.  After  six 
years  of  silence,  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  again  to 
be  heard.  Only  three  days  after  the  pageant  which 
was  performed  at  Theobalds  in  honor  of  Bacon,  the 
hoQses  met. 

Want  of  money  had,  as  usual,  induced  the  King  to 
convoke  his  Parliament  But  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther, if  he  or  his  ministers  had  been  at  all  aware  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling,  they  would  not  have  tried  any 
expedient,  or  borne  with  any  inconvenience,  rather  than 
have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies  of  a  justly  exasper- 
ated nation.  But  they  did  not  discern  those  times. 
Indeed  almost  all  the  political  blunders  of  James,  and 
of  his  more  unfortunate  son,  arose  from  one  great  error. 
During  the  fifty  years  which  preceded  the  Long  Par- 
liament, a  great  and  progressive  change  was  taking 
place  in  the  public  mind.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  change  was  not  in  the  least  understood  by  either 
of  the  first  two  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by 
any  of  their  advisers.  That  the  nation  became  more 
and  more  discontented  every  year,  that  every  House 
of  Commons  was  moro  unmanageable  than  that  which 
had  preceded  it, — ^were  facts  which  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive.  But  the  Court  could  not  understand  why 
these  things  were  so.  The  Court  could  not  see  that  the 
English  people,  and  the  English  Government,  though 
they  might  once  have  been  well  suited  to  each  other, 
were  suited  to  each  other  no  longer, — that  the  nation 
had  outgrown  its  old  institutions,  was  every  day  more 
uneasy  under  them,  was  presnng  against  them,  and 
would  soon  burst  through  them.  The  alarming  phe- 
nomena, the  existence  of  which  no  sycophant  could 
deny,  were  ascribed  to  every  cause  except  the  true  one. 
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''In  my  &m  Paiiiaoieni, "  said  James,  **i  was  a 
nofkt.  In  my  next,  there  was  a  kind  of  beaau  called 
niMafart,'* — and  so  forth.  In  the  third  Parliament 
be  eooU  hardly  be  called  a  novice,  and  thoae  beasts, 
the  werffTfefcrrr,  did  not  exisL  Yet  his  third  Parlia- 
BMnt  gave  htm  more  trouble  than  either  the  first  or  the 
■eeood. 

The  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met  than  the  House 
of  Commons  proeeeded,  in  a  temperate  and  respectful, 
bat  most  determined  manner,  to  discuss  the  public 
grievances.  Their  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
ihow  odious  patents,  under  cover  of  which  Bucking- 
ham sad  his  creatures  bad  pillaged  and  oppressed  the 
nation.  The  vigor  with  which  these  proceedings  were 
eoodoeted  spread  dismay  through  the  Court.  Buck- 
iflgham  thought  himself  in  danger,  and,  in  his  alarm, 
had  recourse  to  an  adviser  who  had  lately  acquired 
eoosiderable  influence  over  him,-^Williams^  Dean  of 
Westmimter.  He  advised  the  favorite  to  abandon  all 
thooghts  of  defending  the  monopolies— to  find  some 
fereiga  embassy  for  his  brother  Sir  Edward,  who  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  vilhinies  of  Mompesson — and 
to  leave  the  other  offenders  to  the  justice  of  Parlia* 
ment.  Buckingham  received  this  advice  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude^  and  declared  that  a  load 
had  been  Jifled  from  his  hearL  He  then  repaired  with 
WiUmam  to  the  rojral  presence.  They  found  the  King 
engaged  in  earnest  consultation  with  Prince  Charles. 
The  plan  of  operationa  proposed  by  the  Dean  was  fully 
discussed,  and  approved  in  all  its  parts. 

The  first  vietiros  whom  the  Court  abandoned  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Commons^  were  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
and  Sir  Francis  MitebelL  It  was  some  time  before 
Bacon  began  to  entertain  any  apprehensions.  His 
talents  and  his  address  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
hott9e,~or  which  he  had  lately  become  a  member,-Hi8 
indeed  chey  must  have  done  in  any  assembly.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  many  personal  friends  and 
BMfly  warm  admirers.  But  at  length,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  storm  burst 

A  committee  of  the  lower  house  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  member  for  Bath,  reported  that  great 
abuses  had  been  discovered.  "The  person,"  said  he, 
"  against  whom  these  things  are  alleged  is  no  less  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor,-- a  man  so  endued  with  all  parts, 
both  of  nature  and  art,  as  that  I  will  my  no  more  of 
him,  being  not  able  to  my  enough.'*  Sir  Robert  then 
proceeded  to  state,  in  the  meet  temperate  manner,  the 
nature  of  the  charges.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Au- 
brey had  a  earn  depending  in  Chancery.  He  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  law  expenses,  and  his  patience  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  delays  of  the  court.  He  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  some  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  Chan- 
eettoTf  that  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds  would 
expedite  roatterL  The  poor  man  had  not  the  sum 
required.  However,  having  found  out  a  usurer  who 
accommodated  him  with  it  at  a  high  interest,  he  tarried 
it  to  York  House.  The  Chancellor  took  the  money, 
and  his  dependants  assured  the  suitor  that  all  would  go 
righL  Aubrey  was,  however,  dimppointed ;  for,  after 
considerable  delay,  ''a  killing  decree"  was  pronounced 
agaiBst  hiai*  Another  suitor  of  the  name  of  Egerton 
complained  that  he  had  been  induced  by  two  of  the 


Chancellor's  jackals  to  make  his  Lordship  a  present  of 
four  hundred  pounds;  and  that,  nevertheless,  be  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  adecree  in  his  favor.  The  evidence 
to  these  facts  was  overwhelming.  Bacon's  friends 
could  only  entreat  the  house  to  suspend  its  judgment, 
end  to  send  up  the  cam  to  the  Lords,  in  a  form  lem  of^ 
fensive  than  an  impeachmenL 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  King  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  so  eminent  a 
person  as  the  Chancellor  should  be  suspected  of  mi^ 
conduct.  His  Majesty  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
screen  the  guilty  from  justice,  and  proposed  to  appoint 
a  new  kind  of  tribunal,  consisting  of  eighteen  commis- 
sioners, who  might  be  ohown  from  among  the  members 
of  the  two  houses,  to  investigate  the  matter.  The 
Commons  were  not  diiposed  to  depart  from  the  regular 
courm  of  proceeding.  On  the  ume  day  they  held  a 
conference  with  the  Lords,  and  delivered  in  the  heads  of 
the  aocusation  against  the  Chancellor.  At  this  confer- 
ence Bacon  was  not  present  Overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  remorse,  and  abondoned  by  all  those  in  whom  he 
had  wmkly  put  his  trust,  he  shut  himmlf  up  in  his 
chamber  from  the  eyes  of  men.  The  dejection  of  his 
mind  soon  disordered  his  body.  Buckingham,  who  visit- 
ed him  by  the  King's  order,  *' found  his  Lordship  very 
sick  and  heavy."  It  appears  from  a  pathetic  letter  w  hich 
the  unhappy  man  addressed  to  the  Peers  on  the  day  of 
the  conference,  that  he  neither  expected  nor  wished  to 
survive  his  disgrace.  During  mveral  days  he  remained 
in  his  bed,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being.  He  pas- 
sionately told  his  attendants  to  leave  him, — to  forget  him, 
— ^never  again  to  name  his  name, — never  to  remember 
that  there  had  been  such  a  man  in  the  world.  In  the 
mean  tune,frmh  instances  of  corruption  were  every  day 
brought  to  tlie  knowledge  of  his  accusers.  The  number 
of  charges  rapidly  increased  from  two  to  twenty- three. 
The  tiOrds  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  case  with 
laudable  alacrity.  Some  witnesses  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  house.  A  wlect  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  the  depositions  of  others ;  and  the  inquiry 
was  rapidly  proceeding,  when,  on  the  2€h  of  March, 
the  King  adjourned  the  Parliament  for  three  weeks. 

This  measure  revived  Bacon's  hopes.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  short  respite.  He  attemped  to  work  on  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  King.  He  appmled  to  all  tlie  strong- 
mt  feelings  of  James, — to  his  fears,  to  his  vanity,  to  his 
high  notions  of  prerogative*  Would  the  Solomon  of  the 
age  commit  so  gross  an  error  as  to  encourage  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  Parliament  7  Would  Qod's  annoint- 
ed,  accountable  to  God  alone,  pay  homage  to  the  clamor- 
ous multitude?  ** Those,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  now 
strike  at  the  Chancellor  will  soon  stike  at  the  Crown.  I 
am  the  first  sacrifice.  I  wish  I  msy  be  the  lasL"  But 
all  his  eloquence  and  addren  were  employed  in  vain. 
Indeed,  whatever  Mr.  Montagu  may  my,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  was  not  in  the  King's  power  to  mve 
Bacon,  without  having  recourse  to  measures  which 
would  have  convulsed  the  realm.  The  crown  had  not 
sufficient  influence  in  Parliament  to  procure  an  acquittal, 
in  so  clear  a  case  of  guilu  And  to  dissolve  a  Parliament 
which  is  univermlly  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  Parliaments  that  ever  ut, — which  had  acted  libe- 
rally and  rmpectfuHy  towards  Ihe  Sovereign,  and  which 
enjoyed  in  the  highmt  degree  the  favor  of  the  people, 
only  in-order  to  stop  a  grave,  temperate,  and  constitu- 
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tional  inquiry  into  the  personal  integrity  of  the  firftt 
judge  in  the  kingdom, — would  have  been  a  measure 
more  scandalooa  and  absurd  than  any  of  those  whieh 
were  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Soeh  a  measure, 
while  it  would  hare  been  as  fiital  to  the  Chancellor's 
honor  as  a  conTiction,  would  have  endangered  the  very 
existence  of  the  monarchy.  The  King,  acting  by  the 
advice  of  Williams,  very  properly  refused  to  engage  in 
a  dangerous  struggle  with  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  from  legal  condemnaiion  a  minister  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  save  from  dishonor.  He  advised  Bacon  to 
plead  guilty,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishment. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  houses  reassembled,  and  the 
Lords  resumed  their  inquiries  into  the  abuse  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  29d,  Bacon  addressed  to 
the  Peers  a  letter,  which  Prince  Charles  oondeseended 
to  delifer.  In  this  artful  and  pathetic  compoeitioQ,  the 
Chancellor  acknowledged  his  guilt  in  guarded  and  ge- 
neral terms,  and,  while  acknowledging,  endeavored  to 
paUiate  it.  ThiSi  however,  was  not  thought  sufficient 
by  his  judges.  They  required  a  more  particular  confes- 
sion, and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  charges.  On  the  30th, 
he  delivered  a  paper,  in  which  he  admitted,  with  few  and 
unimportant  reservations,  the  truth  of  tha  aocusationa 
brought  against  him,  and  threw  himself  entirely  on  the 
mercy  of  his  peers.  "Upon  advised  consideration  of 
the  ehaiges,*'  said  he,  '*  descending  into  my  own  con- 
science, and  calling  my  memory  to  account  so  far  as  I 
am  able,  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  I  am 
guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defence.** 

The  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  ChaneeUor's 
confession  appeared  to  be  full  and  ingenuous,  and  sent 
a  committee  to  inquire  of  him  whether  it  was  really 
subscribed  by  himsel£  The  deputies,  among  whom 
was  Southampton,  the  common  friend  many  years  be- 
fore of  Bacon  and  Essejc,  performed  this  duty  with 
great  delicacy.  I  ndeed,  the  agonies  of  such  a  mind,  and 
the  degradation  of  such  a  name,  might  well  have  vottr 
ened  the  most  obdurate  natures.  "My  lords,**  said 
Bacon,  "  it  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart.  1  beseech 
your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.**  They 
withdrew :  and  he  again  retired  to  his  chamber  in  the 
deepest  dejeetbn.  The  next  day,  the  sergeant-at-arms 
and  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  came  to  conduct  him 
to  Westminster  Hall,  where  sentence  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced. But  they  found  him  so  unwell  that  he  couk) 
not  leave  his  bed ;  and  this  excuse  for  his  absenee  was 
readily  accepted.  In  no  quarter  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  the  smallest  desire  to  add  to  his  humiliation. 
The  sentence  was,  however  severe,^  the  more  severe, 
no  doubt,  because  the  lords  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
executed,  and  that  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  at  small  cost,  the  inflexibility  of  their  just- 
ice, and  their  abhorrence  of  oorruption.  Bacon  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  plea- 
sure. He  was  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
in  the  State,  or  of  sitting  in  pariiament,  and  he  was 
banished  for  life  from  the  verge  of  the  c0urL  In  such 
misery  and  riiame  ended  that  long  career  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  worldly  prosperity  I 

Jio  State-Trial  in  out  history  is  more  creditable  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it,  either  as  prosecutors  or  judges. 
The  decency,  the  gravity,  the  public  spirit,— the  justr 


ice  moderated,  but  not  unnerved,  by,  compasswn, — 
which  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  transaction,  would 
do  honor  to  the  most  respectable  public  men  of  ovr  own 
times.  The  accusers^  while  they  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  eoastituents  by  bringing  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Chancellor  to  light,  spoke  with  admiration  of  his  many 
eminent  qualities.  The  Lords^  while  condemning  him, 
complimented  him  on  the  ingenuousness  of  his  confes- 
sion, and  spared  him  the  humiliation  of  a  public  appear- 
ance at  their  bar.  So  strong  was  the  eontagion  of 
good  feeling,  that  eten  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Ibr  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  behaved  like  a  geMleman.  No  criminal 
ever  had  more  temperate  prosecutors  than  Bacon.  No 
criminal  ever  had  more  favorable  judges.  If  he  was 
convicted,  it  was  because  it  was  impossible  to  acqmt 
him  without  ofl^ing  the  grossest  outrage  to  justice  and 
common  sense. 

The  sentence  of  Bacon  had  seareely  been  pronouneed 
when  it  was  mitigated.  He  was  indeed  sent  to  tbo 
Tower.  But  this  was  merely  a  form.  In  two  dajrs 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  he  retired  to  Gor« 
hambury.  His  fine  was  speedily  released  by  tha 
Crown.  He  was  next  suflered  to  present  himself  at 
Court ;  and  at  length,  in  1694,  the  rest  of  his  punish* 
ment  was  remitted.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  rsMOM 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aiyl  he  was  acta* 
ally  summoned  to  the  next  ParliaaiaH.  But  age,  in- 
firmity, and  perhaps  shame,  prevented  him  from  at* 
tending.  The  Gbvernment  allowed  him  a  penskm  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  his 
whole  annual  income  is  estiniated  by  Mr.  Montagu  at 
two  thousand  Hy/e  hundred  pounds,-~a  sam  which 
was  probably  above  the  average  income  of  a  nobleman 
of  that  genemtion,  and  which  was  certainly  sufficient 
for  comfort  and  even  for  splendor.  Unhappily,  Bacon 
was  fond  of  display,  and  unused  to  pay  minute  atten- 
tion to  domestic  affiiire.  He  was  not  easily  persuaded 
to  give  up  any  part  of  the  magnificence  to  which  be 
had  been  accustomed  in  the  time  of  his  power  and 
prosperity.  No  pressure  of  distress  could  induce  him 
to  part  with  the  woods  of  Qorhambury.  '*  I  will  not,** 
he  said,  *'  be  stripped  of  my  feathers.**  He  travelled 
with  so  splendid  an  equipage,  and  so  large  a  retinue, 
that  Prince  Charies,  who  once  foil  in  with  him  on  the 
road,  exclaimed  with  surprise,— "  Well !  do  what  we 
can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  in  snuff.**  This  care- 
lessness and  ostenution  reduced  him  to  ft-equeot  dis- 
tress. He  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
York  House,  and  of  taking  up  his  residence,  during 
his  visits  to  London,  at  his  old  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn. 
He  had  other  vexatbns,  the  exact  nature  of  whieh  is  un- 
known. It  is  evident  from  his  will,  that  some  part  of  his 
wife's  conduct  had  greatly  disturbed  and  irritated  him. 

But  whatever  might  bis  his  pecuniary  difllculties  or 
his  conjugal  discomforts,  the  powera  of  his  intellect 
still  remained  undiminished.  Those  noUe  studies  for 
which  he  had  found  leisure  in  the  midst  of  professional 
drudgery  and  of  courtly  intrigues,  gave  to  this  last 
sad  stage  of  his  life  a  dignity  beyond  what  power  or 
titles  could  bestow.  Impeadied,  convicted,  sentenced, — 
driven  with  ignominy  from  the  presence  of  his  Sove- 
reign, shut  out  from  the  deliberations  of  his  follow  no- 
bles, loaded  with  debt,  branded  with  dishonor,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  yean,  sorrow  and  disea8e,^-Baoon 
was  Bacon  still. 
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My  eoDceit  of  his  peraon,"  says  Ben  Johson  Teiy 
fiaelj,  ''was  never  increased  towards  bim  by  his  place 
or  faooon ;  but  I  have  and  do  reverenoe  him  for  the 
greatoen  that  was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he 
seemed  to  me  ever,  by  his  work,  one  of  the  greatest 
neo  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  had  been  in 
many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  God 
wooUgive  him  strength;  for  greatness  he  could  not 
vanL" 

The  aerrices  which  he  rendered  to  letters  during  the 
ksi  £va  y>eais  of  his  life,  amidst  ten  thousand  distmc- 
tioos  and  vexations,  incraaae  the  regret,  with  which  we 
think  on  the  many  years  which  he  had  wasted, — to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,— "  on  such  study  as 
was  not  worthy  such  a  student."  He  commenced  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, — a  History  of  England 
aoder  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  a  body  of 
Xatoral  History,  a  Philosophical  Romance.  He  made 
extensive  and  valuable  additions  to  his  essays.  He 
pablidied  the  inestimable  Treatise  De  Jhipneniia  Seien^ 
Iknnn.  The  very  trifles  with  which  he  amused  him- 
self in  hour*  of  pain  and  languor  bore  the  mark  of 
hit  mind.  The  best  Jest-Book  in  -the  World  is  that 
whieh  he  dicuucd  from  memory,  without  reforring  to 
any  book,  on  a  day  on  which  fllness  had  rendered  him 
iooapable  of  aenous  study. 

The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy  was 
destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
800W  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  animal  substances  from  putrefying.  On  a 
xttj  cold  day,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1626,  he 
alighted  from  his  coaeh  near  Highgate,  in  order  to  try 
the  experimenL  He  went  into  a  cottage,  bought  a 
fowl,  and  wHh  his  own  hands  stoiTed  it  with  snow. 
While  tlras  engaged  he  fiilt  a  sudden  chill,  and  was 
soon  somoeh  indispoaed  thai  it  was  impoasible  for  him 
toietam  to  Gray's  Inn«  The  Eari  of  Arundel,  with 
whom  ha  was  well  aoquainCed,  had  a  house  at  High- 
gale.  To  that  hooae  Bacon  was  carried.  The  Eari 
was  abaent;  but  the  servants  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  place  showed  great  respect  and  attention  to  the 
ilkistrioas  gnesL  Here,  after  an  illness  of  about  a 
week,  he  expired  early  on  the  morning  of  Easter-day, 
1636.  His  mind  appears  to  have  retained  its  strength 
and  liveliness  to  the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl 
which  had  caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  that  he 
ever  wrote,  with  fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  not 
steawdffly  hold  a  pen,  he  did  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
expenoaent  oC  the  snow  had  succeeded  *<  excellently 
well." 

Our  opinion  of  the  moral  charaoter  of  this  great  man 
has  already  been  sufficiently  explained.  Had  his  life 
been  passed  in  literary  retiiement,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  deserved  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  great  philosopher,  but  as  a  worthy  and  good  na^ 
tared  member  of  society.  But  neither  his  principles 
nor  his  spirit  were  such  as  could  be  tnisted,  when  strong 
temptations  were  to  be  resisted,  and  serious  dangers  to 
be  braved.  In  his  will,  he  expressed  with  singular 
brevity,  ener^,  dignity,  and  pathos,  a  mournful  con- 
scionsnesa  that  bis  actions  had  not  been  such  as  to  en- 
title  him  to  the  esteem  of  those  under  whose  obeerva- 
tioa  hie  lilb  had  been  passed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pinnd  congdence  that  his  writings  had  secured  for  him 
•  high  and  pennanaat  place  among  the  beoefoeton  of 


mankind.  So  at  least  we  understand  those  striking 
words  which  have  been  often  quoted,  but  which  we 
must  quote  once  more— "For  my  name  and  memory,  I 
leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  the  next  age." 

His  confidence  was  just.  From  the  day  of  his  death 
his  fame  has  been  constantly  and  steadily  progressive ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  name  will  be  named  with 
reverence  to  the  latest  ages,  and  to  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  civilized  world* 


EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GILBOA. 

Night  came,  and  drew  her  jewelM  drapery    • 
Over  the  promised  land,  with  still  and  soft 
And  quiet  gracefulness,  as  though  beneath 
Were  spread  the  weary  couch  of  holy  ones 
Who  rested  from  their  labors;  or,  as  there 
Innocent  creatures,  over  whose  fair  frames 
Soft  slumber  and  the  rosy  twilight  stole 
In  their  joy's  noon,  were  sleeping,  balmily. 
Upon  the  violet's  breast. 

The  gentle  Heavens 
Shed  blessing  down  on  Hermon,  and  Gilboa 
Bathed  his  bright  verdure,  all  unwither'd  yet 
By  the  prophetical  anathema 
Of  the  seer-bard,  in  the  pure  dews. 

Yet  there  were  sleepless  eyes 
And  trembling  hearts  that  night  in  Palestine. 
The  lovely  check  of  many  a  Hebrew  maid 
Lay,  blanched  and  cold,  on  her  supporting  hand. 
While  her  dimM  eye  gaz'd  on  the  lovely  moon 
And  all  the  glorious  garniture  of  Heav  n. 
Unconscious  of  their  beauty.    By  the  light 
Of  the  dull  taper,  many  a  matron  glanced 
On  the  untumoied  pillow  at  her  side 
With  sinkine  heart,  and  kiss'd  the  baby-face 
That  press'cTher  arm, — sleeping,  as  roses  do, 
In  purity  and  sweetness, — with  the  love — 
The  deep,  deep  love-^the  nameless  tenderness, 
That  swells  the  heart,  when  the  heart's  lovo  is  mixM 
With  dread  solicitude. 

Philistia's  King 
And  warlike  bands — *midst  revelry  and  mirth. 
And  joke  and  jeer,  and  blaspheif^y  and  threat — 
Harness'd,  and  panting  for  to-morrow's  fight. 
Lay  pitched  at  Shunem. 

To  repel  the  foe- 
Proud,  vengeful,  and  malignant-^Israel's  bands, 
With  Abner,  gallant  captain  of  their  host, 
Encamp'd  at  mount  Gilboa.    Yet  among 
That  host— the  stay  and  pride,  the  flower  and  hope 
Of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel — were  fears,— 
Those  fears,  those  mystic  bodings  of  the  heart 
Of  coming  ill,  uncertain,  undefined. 
That  fill  its  throbbings  wi(h  intenser  pain 
Than  suffering  of  keen  but  certain  eviL 

And  there  was  cause,  not  vague  nor  dubious : — 
He  whose  paternal  voice,  in  days  now  gone. 
Had  been  to  Israel  like  an  Oracle, — 
Sure  to  prediet,  and  powerful  to  restrain, 
And  wise  to  guide, — ceas'd  from  his  care,  and  slept. 
Aye,  as  Earth's  faithful  ones  all  shall  at  last, 
Slept  a  sweet  sleep  untroubled  by  a  dream. 
'Twas  as  the  setting  of  thy  polar  star. 
Poor  storm- toss'd  Israel ! 

Sing  Philistia,  aing, 
For  lAott  $ludt  trtun^pA— shoot,  for  who  shall  help 
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When  God  forsaketh  7  and  the  "  ruddy  youth," 
"The  siriphng,"  who  a  pebble  from  the  brook 
Hurl'd  from  a  shepherd's  sling  and  laid  in  death 
Gatb's  giant — whom  thy  king  and  armies  fear 
More  than  the  Lord's  anointed — dwells  an  exile 
From  his  dear  native  land  in  thine  own  Ziklag. 

What  a  dark  air  of  mystery  there  is 
About  that  form  that  strides  so  hastily, 
So  noiselessly  along !  what  moody  airs  I 
Now  his  bow*d  head  seems  buried  in  the  folds 
Of  his  broad  mantle,  as  he  fain  would  hide 
Forever  there,  and  smother  thought  and  fear 
And  life  together ; — and  anon  he  rears 
His  brow,  and  with  a  kingly  port  steps  on, 
As  he  defied  the  terrors  that  before 
His  soqI  was  sinkins  under.    But  he  does  feai^— 
And  in  his  very  soul  does  hate  the  high 
Magnificent  Heavens,  that  with  their  pure  light 
Mock  at  his  soul's  thick  darkness. 

Those  two  forms, 
That  follow  him,  just  as  his  shadow  does, 
Seem  wondering  that  a  man  can  be  so  strange, 
Uaearthty,  miserable. 

Is  it  Saul  7— 
The  tall,  the  beautiful,  the  gallant  SaQl  7 
Who  in  his  lofliness  look'd  proudly  down 
On  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  7 — Is  it  Saul  7 
The  king  of  Israel ;  the  Lord's  anointed? 
Ah,  what  has  he  to  do  in  that  poor  hut 
That's  buried  in  the  dismal  ivy -shade. 
And  settles  back  against  the  damp  cold  rock. 
As  it  were  shrinking  from  a  curse  7  Alas,  alas ! 
He  who  before  God's  holy  Oracle, 
The  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  has  inquired,— 
Amid  the  flash  of  gems,  the  censer's  smoke 
And  the  refulgent  glory  of  Shcchinah, — 
Which  way  amidst  the  larbaryntbine  maze 
Of  the  dark  future  lay  his  duty's  path, — 
Now  with  his  gold  touches  a  Witch's  palm ! 

Oh,  how  his  haggard  face  and  trembling  form 
Betray  the  untold  anguish  of  his  heart ! 
How  o'er  his  eyes  he  clasps  his  nerveless  hands. 
While  the  dark  signs  of  astrologic  lore. 
Scroll,  character  and  wand,  the  sorceress  brings 
To  the  pale  light. 

They're  done ! — the  muttered  prayer. 
Propitiating  vow,  and  mystic  rite, — 
All  done !    The  sorceress  screams  and  loud  pro> 

claims 
The  Spectre.    Low  the  affrighted  monarch  bows, 
And  from  the  spirit- world  a  hollow  voice — 
Sure  of  the  past  and  in  the  future  wise — 
His  crimes  rehearses  and  declares  his  doom. 
'*  To-morrow" — yes,  "  to-morrow,  thou  shalt  be 
With  me  in  Hades !" 

Hope  died.    He  fell  upon  the  unpitying  earth : 
God  had  forsaken  him  i 

Your  vigils  keep, 
Virgins  of  Israel,  and  nurse  your  fears 
In  converse  with  the  melancholy  moon  ; — 
Not  with  exulting  timbrels  and  the  dance 
Shall  ye  go  forth  to-morrow ; — no  loud  song 
Upon  the  lip  shall  hail  a  victor-king. 
Nor  secret  thrill  of  rapture  in  the  heart 
A  victor-lover.    One,  a  peerless  reed, 
Tun'd  by  a  wild,  romantic  shepherd  boy. 
While  in  the  solitude  he  kept  his  flock, — 
Nor  felt  it  solitude,  so  well  he  lov'd 
That  lone  communion  with  his  pipe,  his  heart, 
His  Heaven — that  only  shall  awake  to  song 
And  fitly  celebrate  in  deathless  strains 
The  battle  of  Gilboa. 


J\Ume, 


KL»A.       I 


LIONEL    GRAN  BY. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

«  •  ♦  *  Ad  hoc  lamenta  parent! um  femioarum  fessa 
scnum  ac  rudis  pueriitaB  atan  quique  sfbf,  quique  alila  consu- 
lebant,  dum  trahunt  ioTalidos,  au(  apperiontur,  pars  morana, 
para  featlnana  cuncia  imped iebaoi  et  awpe  dura  In  tergum  res- 
peciant  lateribua  aut  froote  circumvcnlebantur. 

7\i£f.  •.'San.  Lib.  XT. 

**  Many  and  many  is  the  hooae,  in  which  a  chaam  baa  been 

made  whkh  can  never  be  filled  up.** 

Richmond  Enquirer. 

In  the  days  of  the  gay  Boccacio,  "  Paris  was 
a  place  to  know  the  reasons  of  things^  and  the 
causes  of  the  same,  as  became  a  gentleman."  It 
still  freshly  bears  this  label  of  wit  and  philosophy  ; 
and  a  Parisian  finish  attracts,  even  in  our  utili- 
tarian age,  the  same  respect  which  the  fair  story- 
tellers of  the  Decameron  yielded  to  it.  To  its 
seductive  vortex  I  rushed  with  the  crowd  of  fri- 
volity and  fiishion ;  yet  I  was  a  chilled  exotic, 
drooping  amid  the  hollow  splendor  which  blazed 
around  me.  The  glitter  of  thronged  cities— tbe 
rich  historic  ruin — the  speaking  marble,  and  the 
thrilling  canvass,  soon  glut  the  appetite  of  curi- 
osity, and  every  object  which  is  presented  to  us 
becomes  darkened  by  our  prejudices  or  discolored 
by  the  associations  of  our  education.  We  travel 
to  find  something  new.  Alas !  man  is  tlie  same 
creature  of  tear-moulded  clay  in  every  clime. 
And  in  the  beautiful  land  of  France,  I  turned 
from  the  blood-stained  trophies  of  kingly  ambi- 
tion, to  feel  for  the  maimed  soldier ;  and  forgot 
the  glory  of  the  Corsican,  in  the  gushing  teer 
which  stained  the  boyish  cheek  of  the  sacrificed 
conscript.  I  looked  not  on  society  as  a  mass — 
I  thought  of  each  unit  of  character  which  com- 
posed the  gilded  fabric,  and  my  heart  hourly 
brought  before  me,  in  busy  comparison,  the  tran- 
quil prosperity  of  my  own  forest- girt  land.  I 
reasoned  as  a  republican ;  and  therefore  I  took  no 
rank  among  the  lendeis  of  fashion;  and  should 
have  felt  the  traitor's  blush,  had  I  surrendered 
those  national  manners  which,  springing  from  our 
free  institutions,  are  alike  the  support  and  pride 
of  our  liberty. 

At  Paris  1  found  a  letter  from  my  uncle,  in- 
forming me  of  Pilton's  unexpected  recovery,  and 
requesting  me  to  return  home.  I  lost  no  time  in 
obeying  the  welcome  summons,  and  I  was  soon 
on  the  confines  of  France.  A  clerical  error  in 
my  )>assport  gave  me  some  alarm,  as  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  would  be  rigidly  examined  at  the 
last  town  through  which  I  passed.  On  reaching 
it,  1  was  taken  before  a  youthful  officer  for  ex- 
amination. My  passport,  folded  like  a  lawyer's 
brief,  lay  in  my  hat,  and  when  1  took  it  up  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  him,  my  name, 
with  the  addition,  "of  Virginia,"  was  disclosed. 
*'  Payndu  Washington  J"  he  exclaimed — ^at  the 
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MOM  moment  motioning  to  me  to  replace  the 
ptfipoft,and  courteously  bowing  to  my  departure. 
I  araa  again  in  Virginia ! — ^and  as  we  ascended 
the  wizard  stream  of  tbe  James  river,  the  stillness 
of  iU  sleeping  banks  excited  the  passion,  without 
the  repulsire  feeling,  of  solitude.    There  it  lay 
before  us,  an  earth-bom  giant!    The  midnight 
mooo  rode  joyously  through  the  sapphire  sky. 
Uer  maasy,  cold  and  silvery  light  spread  itself  over 
the  deepening  chasois  of  the  woods,  and  her  flick- 
ering beams  danced  among  the  shadowy  vistas  of 
the  leafless  forest.     An  eagle  perched  on  a  tow- 
erhig  oak,  the  diadem  of  the  woods,  mingled  his 
wild  scream  with  the  freshening  breeze,  while 
erer  and  anon  that  solitary  cry  gently  died  away 
in  the  mazy  shade  of  cloud  and  forest.    A  holy  and 
subdued  stHlness  brooded  over  the  slumbering 
earth.      In  that  solemn  hour,  I  forgot  for  one 
moment  the  treasured  hate  of  my  life,  and  the 
pishing  sympathies  of  father-land   hushed    the 
fierce  whisper  of  revenge. 

Whea  I  reached  Richmond,  I  took  lodgings  at 
the  old  and  venerable  "  Swan,"  under  the  hope 
of  meeting  mj  uncle  at  that  place.  He  had  not 
yet  leii  home ;  for  he  still  believed  that  I  had  not 
embarked  at  France.  1  lounged  in  the  porch; 
and  while  in  that  situation,  a  play-bill,  with  the 
asual  garniture  of  ink,  attracted  my  listless  eye. 
The  theatre— a  crowd — and  Ellen  Pilton  rushed 
on  my  fiincy,  and  the  idle  hope  of  meeting  her 
then  instantly  occurred  to  me.  My  toilet  was 
soon  made,  and  I  walked  to  the  theatre;  but 
did  not  reach  it  until  the  play  was  nearly 
performed.  The  beauty,  the  intelligence,  the 
chivalry  of  Virginia,  were  gathered  in  a  dense 
mass  on  that  fotal  Thursday.  Old  age,  smiling 
yovlh,  and  blooming  infancy  filled  the  tier  of 
boxes  and  crowded  the  rude  benches  of  the  pit ; 
and  as  I  gazed  on  that  brilliant  assembly  of  genius 
and  of  beauty,  I  forgot  the  glare  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety, in  the  gems  and  flowers  of  my  own  native 
land.  With  much  difficulty  I  forced  my  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  pit;  and,  turning  around,  I  saw 
EUen  Pilton.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  sadness 
had  set  a  funereal  seal  on  that  brow  where  genius 
was  wont  to  hold  his  proudest  festival  of  thought 
Her  wavy  hair  was  bound  loosely  with  a  tress  of 
its  own,  and  a  sickly  flower  languished  amid  her 
dishevelled  locks.  The  box  in  which  she  sat 
was  full  of  glee,  spirit  and  joy.  She  alone  was 
silent;  and  though  her  eye  wandered,  it  yet  failed 
to  catch  my  arcfont  gaze.  The  curtain  dropped, 
and  the  pantomime  of  the  "  Bleeding  Nun''  was 
announced  as  the  concluding  piece.  Placing  my- 
self directly  before  her,  the  curtain  had  no  sooner 
risen,  than  her  large  and  lustreless  eyes  fell  on  me. 
A  sudden  flush  athwart  her  cheek — a  tremulous 
movement  of  her  snowy  hand — and  the  quivering 
of  her  coral  lips,  declared  the  stormy  memory  of 
her  heart     Shis  looked  on  me  but  for  a  moment; 


and  in  her  averted  glance,  I  read  a  sentence  of 
contempt  and  abhorrence ! 

The  paptomime  was  now  commenced;  and  in 
the  first  act,  the  cottage  of  Baptist  the  robber 
was  illuminated  by  a  large  chandelier,  which 
oscillated  fearfully  over  the  stage.  When  the 
curtain  fell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act,  this 
chandelier  was  lifted  among  the  scenery  which 
was  suspended  to  the  ceiling.  J7u  fatal  lamp 
was  not  extinguiahBd  !  and  it  was  carelessly  suf^ 
fered  to  remain  among  the  canvass  paintings  and 
paper  scenery  which  were  deposited  in  the  roof 
of  the  house.  At  the  opening  <^  the  second  act, 
every  impulse  of  soul  and  sense  conspired  to  strew 
with  flowers  that  path  of  pleasure  which  was  fiist 
leading  to  the  grave ! 

The  gloom — the  sorrows — the  despair — the 
brooding  passions  of  our  nature,  were  hushed  in 
that  swelling  torrent  of  joyous  mirth.  The  barque 
of  life,  its  pennons  gaily  floating  in  the  breeze, 
disported  itself  on  the  sunlight  bosom  of  a  sum- 
mer's sea.  Full  of  spirit,  harmony  and  hope,  it 
paused  on  the  verge  of  the  gaping  sepulchre 
which  awaited  it — and  in  a  moment,  it  was  dashed 
headlong  into  an  abyss  of  irretrievable  woe  and 
wretchedness. 

The  second  act  had  now  commenced ;  and,  turn- 
ing my  eyes  towards  the  stage,  I  observed  several 
sparks  of  hre  fall  on  the  floor,  and  each  second 
they  increased  with  frightful  velocity.  A  broad, 
steady  and  unwavering  flame  gleamed  from  the  top 
of  the  stage,  casting  a  huge  column  of  muddy  light 
on  the  horror-stricken  countenances  of  the  multi- 
tude below.  Suddenly,  a  mass  of  fire,  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  hand,  fell  from  the  burning  roof.  It 
caught  for  a  moment,  on  a  part  of  the  disjointed 
scenery,  which  quickly  blazed  up,  and,  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  serpent,  the  ball  sped  its  hissing 
course,  until  it  descended  on  the  stage,  and  burst 
into  a  thousand  fragments  of  fierce  and  uncontrol- 
lable fire.  A  player  came  forward^  earnestly 
gesticulating  to  the  audience  to  leave  the  house. 
The  flame  increased  rapidly  behind  him ;  and  in 
a  voice  whose  electric  tone  penetrated  the  heart 
of  every  human  being  in  that  assembly,  he  en- 
deitaed,"  the  theatre  is  on  fire!*'  In  a  moment  the 
whole  roof  was  a  sheet  of  living  flame.  It  burst 
with  irresistible  force  through  the  windows.  Fed 
by  the  vast  columns  of  air  in  the  holkiws  and  pas- 
sages of  the  theatre — increased  by  the  Inflamma- 
ble pannels  of  the  boxes,  by  the  dome  of  the  pit, 
and  by  the  canvass  ceiling  of  the  lower  seats — like 
a  demon  of  wrath  it  converged  its  hundred  arms 
to  the  centre  of  human  life.  A  wild  and  heart* 
rending  shriek  burst  from  the  devoted  multitude. 
Women,  frantic  with  terror,  screaming  for  help, 
and  tossing  their  arms  and  dishevelled  hair  amid 
the  curling  flame— fathers  and  mothers  slirieking 
out  for  their  children,  brothers  for  Uieir  sisters, 
and  husbands  for  their  wives,  while  the  plaintive 
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•cream  of  childhood  rose  like  the  knell  of  hope 
above  that  billowy  volume  of  flatne^  whoee  ap- 
proach was  despair,  and  whose  embrace  was 
death.  All  who  were  in  the  boxes,  and  most  of 
those  in  the  pit,  immediately  rushed  for  the  lob- 
bies. Many  escaped  through  the  windows;  but 
the  greater  portion  had  no  other  retreat  than  to 
descend  the  stairs.  Here  the  pressure* became 
closer  and  closer ;  each  retarded  the  escape  of  the 
other,  and  every  addition  (for  nearly  all  sought 
that  mode  of  escape,)  more  and  more  swelled  that 
crowd  of  devoted  victims.  The  stairways  were 
Instantly  blocked  up,  and  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  many  were  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
heads  of  the  rest.  Hundreds  were  trodden  under 
foot ;  and  over  a  prostrate  multitude  I  vainly  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  box  in  which  Ellen  Pilton 
sat.  Twice  was  I  thrown  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  pit,  and  the  iron  heel  of  a  boot  crushed 
my  cheek  into  a  stream  of  blood.  One  moment 
more,  and  impious  suicide  would  have  relieved 
my  vindictive  despair,  for  I  had  drawn  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  with  a  firm  hand  had  placed  it  against 
my  heart.  Suddenly  the  throng  above  me  swept 
itself  away,  and  arising,  with  a  violent  effort  of 
strength  I  leaped  into  the  box  where  I  had  seen 
Ellen  Pilton.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her 
head  supported  by  the  seat  from  which  she  had 
fallen.  Her  countenance  betrayed  neither  terror 
nor  alarm,  and  woman's  fortitude  seemed  in  that 
storm  of  death  to  have  found  its  only  refuge  in  her 
placid  brow.  The  conventional  rules  of  etiquette 
were  laid  aside  in  that  hour  of  wretchedness,  and 
without  speaking,  I  grasped  her  waist  with  my 
lofl  arm.  The  warm  blood  from  my  cheek  foil 
on  her  face  and  hair  and  stained  her  palpitating 
bosom.  *'  You  are  hurt !"  she  exclaimed  ; ''  save 
yourself !— go !  leave  me ! — dear  Lionel,  I  forgive 
you!" 

I  had  no  time  to  reply  to  the  endearing  tender- 
ness of  her  language,  nor  to  wonder  at  those  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  which  disclosed  the  secret  of 
her  heart  Her  brother's  blood  was  on  my  hands, 
yet  she  would  not  bear  to  a  speedy  grave  the  spon- 
taneous forgiveness  of  a  confiding  heart.  She 
was  woman! — and  the  early  bud  of  affection, 
whose  opening'  pride  represses,  ever  finds  its  sea- 
son of  bloom  in  the  winter  of  adversity,  and  bursts 
into  fragrance  only  on  the  precipice  of  the  grave. 
A  current  of  flame  now  hissed  over  the  box,  and 
redoubling  my  grasp,  I  attempted  to  reach  a  win- 
dow in  the  lobby  of  the  lower  boxes.  I  bore  my 
precious  burden  over  the  bodies  and  heads  of  a 
dense  crowd  between  me  and  the  window,  and 
finally  reached  it,  surrounded  by  the  screams  and 
unavailing  cries  of  the  multitude  who  were  suf- 
focating and  dying  around.  I  stepped  within  the 
window,  and  with  great  exertion  raised  its  lower 
sash.  My  feet  were  thrust  into  the  opening,  and 
I  was  gradually  escaping,  when  the  sash  fell,  and 


my  feet  were  pressed  down.  My  grasp  on  E^lea 
was  not  relinquished,  and  she  fell  with  me  on  the 
floor.  A  hot  and  scorching  vapour  swept  over 
my  foce>  aod  I  felt  its  breath  coursing  through 
my  hair.  I  rescued  one  foot  from  its  fetal  prison ; 
the  other  remained  fixed  and  immoveable,  while 
my  body,  partially  suspended  firom  the  window, 
became  bruised  and  trodden  down  by  the  rushing 
multitude.  Ellen's  head  sank  drooping  and  con- 
vulsed on  my  bosom,  and  a  plaintive  wail  issued 
from  her  lips.  Every  limb  was  wrung  with 
<^Sony»  and  her  labored  respiration  exhibited  the 
struggle  of  relentless  death.  Moving  my  hand  to 
elevate  her  head,  it  passed  a  rent  in  the  wall, 
through  which  streamed  a  current  of  cold  and 
untainted  air.  With  great  labor  I  moved  our 
position  to  this  welcome  fount  of  life,  and  a  breeze, 
fresher  than  a  meadow  gale  of  spring,  slaked  our 
bitter  thirst,  and  whispered  hope.  The  crowd 
above  me  had  now  greatly  decreased — wounded, 
bruised  and  suffocated,  they  had  dro|q)ed  away 
like  forest  leaves  in  autumn's  frost—- and  the 
window  having  been  burst  open,  my  foot  fell 
from  its  fearful  positfon.  The  grasp  of  a  strong 
and  powerful  hand  wound  itself  in  my  hair,  and 
a  voice  whose  animated  tones  brought  back,  even 
in  that  terrific  hour,  the  fadeless  memory  of  child- 
hood, exclaimed,  '<  You  are  safe.  Mass  Lionel !" 
My  preserver  leaped  into  the  window,  drawing 
me  with  him.  Suspended  to  the  outside  of  the 
house  by  one  hand,  resting  on  the  casement  of 
the  window,  with  the  other  he  received  the  lifeless 
form  of  Ellen.  I  saw  them  reach  the  earth  in 
safety ;  and  ere  I  leaped  beside  them,  I  involun- 
tarily looked  behind.  A  few  feet  from  the  win- 
dow the  floor  had  fallen  in.  An  ocean  of  flame 
spread  its  greedy  waves  as  for  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Like  a  huge  serpent,  raging  for  food,  the 
swdling  volume  of  fire  gathered  its  gigantic  bulk 
and  wreathed  its  spiral  course  In  a  thousand  hkie- 
ous  and  terrific  shapes.  A  low,  deep  and  piercing 
moan  of  human  suffering  arose  from  the  centre 
of  the  flames.  On,  on,  rolled  the  fiery  torrent, 
hissing  and  gasping  in  a  cloud  of  sulphureous  and 
scorching  vapour.  Vain  was  the  arm  of  valor — 
impotent  the  energy  of  courage — helpless  the 
power  of  mind !  The  suffocating  groan,  the  feintly 
uttered  prayer,  and  the  shriek  of  horror  mingled 
themselves  in  the  sweeping  surge  of  fire.  Heaved 
from  their  flimsy  foundations,  the  walls  tottered, 
staggered,  and  fell  kito  an  ocean  of  molten  flame. 
A  crushing  sound — a  hideous  crash — a  wild  and 
agonizing  cry — and  all  was  over. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

There  exists  a  prose  version  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  which  was  inoocenlly  translated  from  the  French 
versfon  of  that  epic.  One  Qroen  also  published  a  nets 
verrisn  of  the  poem  into  bimtk  tenu 
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THE   COPY-BOOK. 

DISMAL  SWAMP. 

There  n  a  nil  road  now,  ranoin|^  fire  miles  right 
tkroqgk  the  upper  part  of  this  great  Serbonian  bog. 
It  looks  like  a  grand  avenue,  sorrounded  on  either  band 
by  magiuficeot  forests.  The  trees  here  are  cypress, 
jnoiper,  oak,  pine,  &&  of  enormous  size,  and  richest 
liDliage;  and  below  is  a  thick  entangled  undergrowth, 
of  reed^  woodbine,  gsape- vines,  mosses  and  creepers, 
shooting  and  twisted  spirally  around,  interlaced  and 
complicated,  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  sun. 

The  engineer  who  had  (vonstructed  the  road  through 
this  extraordinary  swamps  told  me  that  he  had  found  it 
so  ibmiidable  a  labor,  as  almost  to  despair  of  success^ 
la  running  the  line,  his  feet  were  pierced  by  the  sharp 
stamps  of  cut  reeds ;  he  was  cootioually  liable  to  sink 
ankle  or  knee  deep  into  a  soft  muddy  ooze ;  the  yellow 
'  lies  and  Doaehetoes  swarmed  in  myriads ;  and  the 
swamp  was  inhabited  by  renomous  serpents  and  beasts 
cf  prey* 

The  Diaaal  Swamp  was  once  a  favorite  hunting- 
groood  of  the  Indians ;  arrow  heads,  stone  knives,  and 
hatchett  an  yet  found  there^  and  it  still  abounds  in 
deer,  bean^  wild  torkies^  wild  cats,  flee.  The  water  of 
this  swamp  is  generally  impregnated  with  juniper,  and 
is  eoDsidered  medicinal  by  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  who  convey  it  to  some  distance  in  barrels. 
This  swamp  is  much  more  elevated  than  the  surround- 
iag  eoonCry,  and  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
nal, might  be  drained,  and  thus  a  vast  body  of  most 
fertile  soil  raelaimed,  and  the  canal  might  be  transform- 
ed into  a  rail  road— and  the  juniper  soil,  which  is  vege- 
table, might  perhaps  be  used  as  peat, 

LAKE  DRUMMOND. 

There  is  in  the  interior  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  a  body 
of  water  bearing  this  name,  after  the  discoverer,  who 
wandering  in  purauit  of  game,  with  two  companions, 
was  lost,  and  in  his  rambling,  came  upon  this  lake.  His 
ecxnrades  failed  to  thread  their  way  out.  Drammond 
returned,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  accordingly  called  after  him.  A  supersti- 
tioQ  which  finds  its  "  tocal  habitation"  in  this  lake,  is 
the  subject  of  a  song  by  the  poet  Moore,  of  a  spectra 
lady  and  her  lover,  who  paddle  a  canoe  nightly  across 
this  water. 

"  But  oft  from  the  Indian  hunter*!  camp, 
This  lorer  and  maid  «o  true. 
Are  fleea  al  cbe  lM>or  of  midnlf bt  dan|^ 
To  cnMi  the  lake  by  a  flrelly  lampi 
And  paddle  their  white  canoe." 

The  engineer  before  mentioned,  and  myself,  visited 
this  lake.  We  went  firat  on  horseback,  to  the  lumber 
yard  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Thnber  Company,  not  far 
from  which  we  dismounted,  and  embarked  on  board  a 
boat  called  a  Periaoger,  in  which  we  were  pushed  with 
poles,  by  two  negroes,  ten  miles,  along  a  narrow  canal 
eoostnicted  by  the  Timber  Company  for  the  trenspor- 
tatioQ  of  ahingles  and  staves.  On  the  way,  we  iistened 
lathe  marvelkms  stories  of  the  negroes  about  bears, 
wild  eat%  lb&— or  chatted— or  admired  Hbe  huge  trees 
benesth  wboee  spreading  branches  we  were  moving— 
Ae  rsed%  ftnren  and  benieB,  eapeciatty  the  rich  crin- 


son  deer-berry,  which  was  very  abundant.  There  is  a 
sombre  grandeur  in  the  aspect  of  this  dark  and  gloomy 
swamp ;  but  even  in  these  solitary  morasses,  the  hand 
of  man  is  changing  the  face  of  nature :  many  giant- 
trunked  cypresses  and  jimipere  have  sunk  before  the 
stroke  of  the  axe. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  little  canal,  we  suddenly 
shot  right  into  Lake  Drummond ;  like  entering  the  door 
of  a  saloon,  at  once  the  whole  scene  opens  to  the  view. 
Drummond's  pond,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  six  miles  across,  eight  feet 
deep  all  over,  circular,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
magnificent  forests.  Besides  the  canal  we  had  come  in, 
there  was  another.  Awe  miles  long,  connecting  the  lake 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  proper.  Rowing  around 
the  pond,  we  came  to  a  shed  of  boards  much  like  a 
cow-house,  in  which  lived  an  old  fisherman  and  his 
fiimily.  We  afterwards  met  on  the  lake  another  fisher^ 
man,  with  his  daughter — a  pretty  sunburnt  girl  of  four- 
teen— in  a  canoe,  which  was  well  laden  with  fish.  In- 
deed this  lake  abounds  in  fish  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
we  hooked  a  few,  bought  some  from  our  sunburnt  lady 
of  the  lake,  and  pulled  away  for  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
There  we  gazed  awhile  with  delight  on  that  charming 
sheet  of  water,  which  lay,  calm  as  a  mirror,  glittering 
in  the  morning  sun. 

THE  TOUR. 

I  found  myself  in  a  packet  bound  for  New  York, 
dropping  down  the  James  river.  There  was  a  French- 
man aboard  very  intemperate  and  very  eommonicative. 
It  appeared  from  hia  history  of  himself  that  he  was 
born  in  France,  educated  in  Germany,  had  travelled  in 
Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  Constantinople,  where 
he  was  an  aUachi  of  the  French  legation,  in  the  streets 
a  Turk  set  a  number  of  lean  and  hungry  dogs  upon 
him,  which  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces,  but  for  an 
old  woman,  who  gave  him  shelter  in  her  house.  He 
had  visited  Siberia,  where  he  lay  siek  at  Tobolsk,  and 
was  most  kmdly  nursed  by  the  natives.  He  had  been 
in  Switzerland — at  Geneva  saw  Lord  Byron  in  the 
streets,  and  swimming  in  lake  Leman.  Hadeeen  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  London.  Had  often  seen  Napoleon, 
and  had  been  present  in  the  Ckampt  de  Mai  where 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  reviewed  460,000 
men.  Had  been  in  Spain,  and  had  passed  ten  yeara  in 
Elngland,  where  he  was  professor  of  French  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  At  a  gaming 
house  in  London,  he  saw  a  Spanish  officer,  a  fine  look* 
ing  man,  blow  himself  through  with  a  pistol,  on  account 
of  losing  at  play  ; — ^his  last  words  were  to  those  about 
himr~"JtfirstMiirt,  fraux  gard€  de  mea  titfaMJ* 

THK  YOTAOE. 

Sunday  morning— broiling  sun— negroes  coming  off 
in  boats  from  the  plantations  along  the  river,  with  eggs, 
roasting-ears,  chickens,  fruit,  kc.  to  selL  That  night, 
to  escape  from  the  heated  air  of  a  confined  cabin,  I  slept 
on  deck,  in  my  cloak,  my  head  on  a  hawser,  under  a 
heavy  dew. 

Monday  morning,  ran  aground  oiT  Jamestown— read- 
ing lectures  by  the  Moravian  poet  MontgomeiT^— went 
down  into  the  cabin— the  Frenchman  took  a  seat  by 
me  on  a  chest,  and  looking  at  me  with  a  rueful  coun- 
tenance^ said,  **MmuUKr  je  niir  meri^,  c'esi  nmwaU," 

Vol.  IV.- 
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It  appeared  that  he  had  been  teaching  French  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  had  married  there  a  woman  of 
whom  he  was  heartily  tired  already,  although  they  had 
not  lired  together  more  ilian  two  months.  They  slept 
in  the  same  birth— lying  however  heel  and  point — 
spanking,  quarrelling  and  kicking  half  the  night,  to 
the  diTersion  of  the  passengers. 

There  was  also  a  little  Irishman  aboard,  squint  eyed, 
with  a  twisted  mouth — a  papist  and  a  mathematician. 
The  Frenchman  we  dubbed  the  Emperor — the  Irishman 
Don  Biiguel— a  New  Yorker,  who  appeared  to  hare 
the  organ  of  rope-cUmbingand  naTigation,  the  Commo- 
dore— and  myself,  on  account  of  administering  a  dose 
of  medicine  to  one  of  the  crew,  went  currently  by  the 
name  of  the  Doctor. 

At  anchor  off  Old  Point  Comfbrt-~no  sail  in  sights 
negro  canoes  along  side  with  0]r8ters  for  sale.  Wrote  a 
letter  on  deck.  Entered  Hampton  Roads— and  next 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  color  of  the  sea  is  Tariable— 
sometimes  a  dark  slate — sometimes  a  clear  pellucid 
green — again  a  dark  blue  or  purple.  In  four  days  we 
came  in  sight  of  Sandy  Hook— the  revolring  lights— 
light-houses — ^mountains  and  highlands  of  NcTersink— 
finally  New  York  city.  The  cholera  had  broken  out, 
and  in  some  of  the  streets  there  was  a  strong  smell  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

THE  inn>80N. 
Next  morning  went  down  to  steamboat;  on  the  way, 
passed  the  foundation  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  since  com- 
pleted. Wharf  crowded— boys  with  newspapers  for 
sale — carts  and  wheelbarrows— porters  with  trunks  on 
their  heads— valiees,  band-boxes,  umbrellas,  baskets, 
mail-bags — men,  women  and  children.  Embarked — 
the  noise  of  the  steam,  and  the  dissonant  voices  of  the 
erowd  subside,  and  give  place  to  the  regular  thump  of 
the  floating  hotel,  while  the  city  ftst  recedes  from  the 
view. 

On  board  the  Albany  I  obsehred  some  blind  chil- 
dren— ^two  girls  and  three  boys.  One  of  the  girls  had 
a  very  sweet  face ;  she  and  her  younger  sister  walked 
back  and  forward,  arm  in  arm,  on  deck.  The  awning 
on  the  upper  deck  happened  to  take  fire  fVom  a  spark. 
Hearing  a  noise,  I  went  up  to  see  what  w«s  the  matter. 
Two  sailors  were  dashing  water  on  the  awning,  and 
there  was  no  one  else  up  there  except  the  pretty  blind 
giri,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  crying  bitterly. 
I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  saki  what  I  could  to  quiet 
her  fears.  She  said  they  had  gone  away  and  left  her. 
While  I  was  speaking  to  her,  the  person  that  had  the 
care  of  her,  came  up  and  led  her  away.  My  heart  was 
touched  to  see  these  unfortunate  children.  Oh,  to  have 
the  eye — the  window  of  the  mind — closed  and  darken- 
ed forever  I — ^never  again  to  behold  the  cheerful  fkce  of 
man,  the  light  of  day,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky. 

The  Catshili  mountains  in  sight,  looking  like  floating 
doQds  of  light  bluish  ether.  Beautiful  villas  on  the 
Hudsoik— white— of  foir  proportions— tasteful  roofs  and 
porticoes.  Small  white  sturgeons  jumping  clear  out  of 
the  water.  Knickerbocker,  in  his  history  of  New  York, 
gives  an  authentic  account  of  tlie  eating  of  the  first 
sturgeon  by  the  Dutch. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  brave  Major  Andre— of  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Washington— of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  nor  of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow— of  Sing 


Sing,  where  they  are  imprisoned  for  killing  on  a  small 
scale — nor  West  Point,  where  they  are  confined  to  learn 
the  art  of  killing  on  a  large  scale.  The  diffii  of  the 
Hudson  are  in  many  places  lofty  smooth  walls  of  trap- 
stone — as  the  guide  book  informs  me*-varied  here  and 
there  by  a  stunted  pine,  or  fir,  or  cedar.  On  approach* 
ing  a  landing  place,  the  name  is  resounded  on  deck  by 
the  sailors,  as  thus— <*  Whitehall  baggage !— Whitehall 
b<iggage!"  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  at  once.  The 
foshion  of  letting  off  a  boat  by  means  of  a  rope  attach* 
ed  to  the  wheel,  is  dangerous^  and  ought  to  be  diseon- 
tinned.  Saw  the  wreck  of  Burden's  new  steamer,  tho 
Helen,  built  on  a  double  cylinder  plan.  Albany,  Ameri- 
can Hotel,  No.  10 — ^fine  view  of  the  city  fhxn  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river— the  dome  of  the  Capitol  coveted 
with  splendiferous  metal. 

CANAL. 

Rail  road  to  Schenectady,  14  miles.    Canal  boat — 
deck  like  a  tnrtle^s  back,  but  a  neat  cabin.    Canal  from 
Albany  to  Bof&lo,  369  miles.    Near  TTtica,  scenery 
pretty,  but  on  a  small  scale.    Canal  runs  along  the 
Mohawk,  a  picturesque  little  Indian  river.    Eariy  in 
the  morning — the  mists  floating  on  the  hills.    Boat 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a  boy  mounted  on  one — travels 
day  and  night,  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hoor,  or  96 
miles  a  day— ^ange  horses  every  10  miles.    Utiea 
contains  10,000  inhabitants;  its  site  is  an  amphithe- 
atre of  rising  ground.    Here  I  met  with  an  acquaint- 
ance I  had  seen  at  a  watering  place  on  the  sea^shore. 
Rochester,  13,000  inhabitants,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canal — Utica  on  the  south.    Clinton  Hotel,  at  Roches- 
ter—fleas— high  embankment  near  the  town.    On  the 
canal,  they  say  "riding"  in  the  boats,  instead  of 
"  sailing. "    There  are  a  great  many  bridges  across  the 
canal ;  they  are  very  low,  some  of  them  barely  leav- 
ing room  for  the  body  to  pass.    Whenever  the  wofd 
**  Bridge"  is  sung  out,  down  go  all  on  deck,  and  there 
lie  prostrate  until  the  bridge  is  cleared.    Erie  canal 
runs  through  a  poor  and  uninteresting  tract  of  the  state 
of  New  York.    Some  of  the  villages  are  beautiful — 
some  paltry ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  frame. 
The  people  on  the  canal  seemed  quite  temperate ;  and 
on  the  entire  canal,  I  saw  only  one  or  two  shops  open 
on  Sunday.    Yet  in  almost  every  insignificant  village^ 
was  to  be  seen  a  lazy,  trifling,  dronish  pack  of  idle  loi- 
terers, lounging  listeners,  a  gabbling,  drinking,  gazing, 
gossipping  set — ale-house  politicians,  quid-nuncs,  haun- 
ters of  taverns.  Passed  a  boat-load  of  Swiss  emigrants, 
a  filthy  looking  crew — the  women  very  ugly.     Saw 
some  Indians  of  the  Mohegan  tribe — ^more  '*last  of  the 
Mohicans,**  probably.    The  weather  was  hot,  it  being 
August;  the  passengers  were  unsocial;  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  boat  was  tiresome  and  monotonovs;  the 
bridges  were  a  continual  annoyance ;  everything arowid- 
seemed  cold,  heartless,  selfish,  mercenary,  and  I  cannot 
commend  the  grand  eanal  either  as  an  edifying,  or  as 
an  agreeable  route. 

FALLS  0¥  mAOAEA. 

The  best  view  of  the  falls  is  from  Table  Rock,  on 
the  British  skle— a  fine  position.  Standing  on  the 
brink  of  this  rock,  the  cataract  roars  beneath  you — n 
thousand  misto  steam  up  from  its  base;  over  this  foam- 
ing guU;  arainliiosr  spans  its  anh— (his  is  the  poetry  of 
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BainnL  The  terrible  impetuoeity  of  the  rapids  above — 
the  awful  plunge  of  the  oatanct--Hhe  roai^-Hhe  spray — 
the  rainbow,— -these  cooatitule  a  spectacle  of  inexpres- 
sible beaniy  and  subUmity.  Nothing  less  than  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Hoawr  or  a  Milton  cooid  paint  the  scene. 
Noi  lar  from  the  falls,  on  the  American  side,  is  shown 
the  cave  of  the  winda— much  like  that  of  iEolos ;  here 
too  is  a  rainbow,  based  on  eternal  storms  and  mists. 
What  a  pkaoure  it  would  be  to  watch  these  falls  during 
the  changing  seasons  to  behold  them  from  every  point 
of  view — Co  grow  familiar  and  domesticated  as  ii  were 
with  the  most  stupendous  sight  on  earth,  compared  with 
which,  ail  ordinary  objects  of  wonder  sink  into  con- 
tempt—a  sight  which  filto  the  mind  with  lofty  emotions, 
and  stin  up  the  inmost  soul  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
fiini,  separated  by  a  considerable  interval,  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  which  can  never  be  identified.  The  principal, 
and  by  fiu^  the  most  astounding,  is  that  between  Grand 
Island  and  the  Canada  shore ;  it  exceeds  all  description 
and  an  conception. 

A  IfEDLET. 

BuflEftlo,  a  fine  young  city  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie — Eagjie  Hotel-— Steamer  to  Detroit.  Leaving  Buf- 
falo you  have  from  the  deck  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
places  giiCtering  on  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  weather  was  delightful — the  blue  sky  overhead 
clear  as  crystal — a  cool  refreshing  breeze  played  over 
the  water,  rippling  its  glassy  surface — a  more  charm- 
ing expanse  of  water*  human  imagination  cannot  con- 
ceiveb  Tet  such  is  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  our  native 
latitude,  that  while  on  Lake  Erie,  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret 
that  so  noble  a  sheet  of  water  should  have  been  created 
se  £u-  north*  Chickens  jumping  overboard — passen- 
gem  mooing  to  the  side  to  see  them  in  the  water— as 
(ar  as  tha  eye  coold  reach  we  could  see  them  rocking 
on  the  bosom  of  the  kke— eame  up  with  a  steamer, 
that  had  loat  her  rudder--took  up  30  of  her  passen- 
geri  stopped  at  Cleaveland  and  Sandusky,  Ohio- 
crowds  of  emigraniE,  Qerman,  Swiss,  &c.  with  lots  of 
luggage.  Detroit,  handsomely  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  Detroit  river.  I  had  met  with  the  cholera  at  New 
York,  Albany,  and  Bufialo— and  I  found  it  again  in 
Detroit — 97  dying  of  the  pestilence  daily,  and  the  in- 
habitants io  a  panb— had  to  wait  there  two  days  for  the 
stage— saw  the  house  of  Gk>vernor  Cass,  now  Secretary 
of  War,  a  low  old  fiuhioned  French  house.  Among  the 
public  bwklings  is  a  large  Catholic  church,  with  seve- 
ral towcn  aod  steeples :  on  the  summit  of  which  swal- 
Jows  and  martins  were  warbling,  twittering  and  sun- 
ning theoMoIves.  In  New  York,  I  bought  a  guide 
bode — in  Albany,  Foster's  Esiays— in  Buffalo,  the 
Subaltern — in  Detroit,  Peter  Simple ;  and  afterwards, 
i&  Vaodalia,  Lockhart's  Napoleon* 


THEPEAIBIES. 

Stage  to  Chicago— military  road — properly  named — 
for  nothing  less  than  a  soldier  can  stand  such  a  road — 
first  part  of  ths  road — the  stage— an  open  wagon — 13 
passengers — tremendous  roads,  gullies,  ruts,  stumps— a 
gloomy  vrildemeas  of  woods  on  each  side — passed 
through  Tecmnseh,  called  after  an  Indian  chief— and 
Ypsilanti,  called  after  a  Qreek  chief— mvch  annoyed 


by  fleaa  and  post  offices — ^both  of  which  are  in  great 
nufflbera.  I  was  now  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  when  I  began  to  hear  the  word  prairie  in 
the  mouths  of  people.  This  word  is  pronounoed  by  the 
common  people  pa-ra-re.  At  length,  after  expectation 
had  been  sometime  on  tiptoe,  we  began  tocateh  glimpses 
of  the  upland  prairies.  An  absolute  prairie  is  totally 
destitute  of  trees ;  but  there  are  many  partial  prairies, 
that  is,  dear  prairies,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees. 
A  clear  prairie  looks  like  an  expanse  of  water ;  and  a 
house  in  it,  looks  like  a  ship  at  sea.  And  as  the  mind 
soon  grows  accustomed  to  the  solitary  sameness  of  the 
sea,  and  weary  of  it,  ao  it  will  tire  of  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  the  prairie  in  a  few  days.  Not  so  with 
the  oak  opening^-— for  surely  the  human  eye  has  never 
rested  on  more  lovely  landscapes  than  these  present 
I  have  read  of  the  parks,  and  lawns,  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  England ;  but  here  are  the  parks,  and  lawns, 
and  pleasure  grounds  of  nature— frtth  and  lovely  as 
they  first  bkK>med  at  the  dawn  of  creation.  Among 
these  delightful  prairies,  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana, 
are  scattered  a  number  of  lakes— beautiful  little  bodies 
of  water  which  heighten  the  charms  of  the  scenery. 
The  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  blades  of  grass  wet  with 
dew,  and  bending  under  the  summer  breeze  t  the  wood- 
lands thinned  out  with  a  "grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
arU**  These  picturesque  and  romantic  little  lakes — 
flocks  of  wild  turkies  trooping  together,  where 

'  **Tbe  wild  deer  arched  hli  nock  from  gladea,  aod  cheo 
UohttDCad  eoagliC  his  woode  and  wilderneM  mgaln**— 

the  beams  of  rosy  morning  streaming  aslant  through 
the  woody  glades,  and  lighting  up  the  whole  scene : 
these  all  make  up  a  picture  of  beauty  worth  the  jour* 
ney  of  a  thousand  miles  to  see.  Let  no  man  think  he 
baa  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  beauty  of  this 
earth,  until  he  has  visited  the  prairies  of  Michigan  and 
Indiana. 


VARIETY. 

Passing  through  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  very 
little  of  which  is  yet  settled  by  whites,  I  came  to  La- 
Porte  in  prairie  La-Porte,  so  called  from  an  opening  in 
a  strip  of  woods  between  two  prairies — ^like  a  door. 
The  village  of  La-Porte  was  only  a  year  old— execra- 
ble fare  at  the  tavern— the  maitre  d'hotel  and  wife  both 
intemperate— fleas  plenty — ^water  brackish — and  no 
stage  for  three  days. 

Opposite  to  the  town  is  one  of  those  picturesque 
lakes  mentioned  before,  called  Lake  Porte ;  indeed  they 
are  so  fond  of  this  word,  that  it  is  likely  they  will  re- 
strict their  potations  to  Old  Port— and  the  mayor  of  the 
town  shall  be-called  aod  known  by  the  title  of  Sublime 
Porte.  Took  a  walk  in  the  prairie— land  sells  $15  per 
sere— gathered  S4  species  of  flowers,  which  I  had  not 
seen  befbi«— met  three  little  girls  gathering  hazel- 
nuts— asked  their  names— one  had  the  same  name  with 
myself— a  coincidence ! 

The  St  Joseph's  river  is  a  clear,  pretty  stresm.  At 
St.  Joseph's — a  village  on  the  river— saw  some  Potta- 
watomie Indians;  and  among  them  a  frame,  in  which 
they  carry  a  papoose  or  infanL  Leaving  St.  Joseph'Sy 
the  stage  psssed  through  an  Indian  reserve  of  twelve 
miles  square — magnificent  country. 
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Michigan  city  is  siiuated  in  Indiana,  and  on  the 
■outhern  eoast  of  Michigan.  This  city,  however,  i«  as 
yet  only  "  in  posse  :**  it  is  the  gerro  of  a  future  hypo- 
thetical city — and  the  hero  of  our  national  air,  were  he 
to  visit  that  place  at  present,  and  see  no  town,  it  is  eer> 
tain  he  would  not  be  deprived  of  that  pleatore  by  the 
number  of  houses.  Here  I  saw  on  the  table  d'botel 
the  Mackinaw  shad,  fiimous  in  those  parts. 

INDUN8. 

To  go  back  a  short  distance — ^between  St  Joseph's 
and  Michigan  city,  I  think  it  was — the  stage  stopped 
two  hours  for  dinner  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  prairie.  There  I  saw  three  young  Indians,  Pot- 
towaiomies-i— two  boys  and  a  girl,  bartering  cranberries 
for  meal,  bacon  and  soap.  The  girl  was  beautiful,  with 
the  sweetest  possible  expression,  and  one  of  the  boys 
was  a  noble  manly  looking  fellow,  and  the  other  not 
unhandsome.  They  wore  their  hair  plaited — a  green 
hunting  shirt,  and  red  leggins.  Their  figures  were  ele- 
gant— hands  small  and  delieate,  and  every  attitude  and 
gesture  was  easy,  natural  and  graceful ;  indeed  their 
whole  appearance  was  such  as  becomes  the  children  of 
nature's  savage  nobility.  The  landlord  informed  us, 
that  they  traded  with  singular  dexterity,  being  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  their  earliest  years. 

AK  INVENTORY. 

For  want  of  other  employment,  while  waiting  ^r^ 
dinner  at  this  log-house  in  the  prairie,  I  took  an  inven- 
tory of  all  and  singular,  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
one  room-»-the  which  I  found  to  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 
Beds,  split-bottom  chairs,  tin  lamps,  plaid  cloak,  pow- 
der horn,  shot  bag,  cloak,  rifle  hung  on  wooden  hooks, 
great- coat,  hat,  bundle  in  a  handkerchief,  slates,  flow- 
ered  paper  pasted  on  logs*— as  also  geography  on  entirely 
a  new  plan,  ink- vials,  statistics,  **  For  sale  Blc^  tacked 
up— poker,  tongs,  shovel,  newspapers  pasted  up,  bushes, 
onions,  garden  seeds,  candlestick,  glazed  flower  pot, 
jug,  pitcher,  tin  canisters,  tea-pot,  pickle-jar,  coffee-mill, 
saw,  umbrella,  coats,  grass,  whip,  tumblers. 

HOTCH-POT. 

The  Indians  throw  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
Chicagd.  Here  there  is  a  little  stockade  fort,  and  they 
are  building  a  mole  in  the  take  to  form  a  harbor.  The 
place  is  only  three  years  old ;  1500  inhabitants — fast 
increasing.  Saw  a  prairie  on  fire.  Ottawa  in  midst  of 
a  fine  picturesque  country ;  two  pretty  sisters,  in  pan- 
talettes, waited  on  table. 

An  old  Cluaker  from  Pennsylvania,  at  whose  house 
we  stopped  for  breakfast,  told  me  that  there  was  land 
on  his  farm,  the  soil  of  which  was  ten  feet  deep.  In 
the  American  bottoms,  on  the  Illinois  river,  the  grass 
on  each  side  of  the  road  was  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
stage-coach.  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois,  a  flourishing  place, 
and  abounding  in  fleas.  Springfield,  in  Sangamon 
county,  rather  a  pretty  place,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile, 
beautiful,  and  well  peopled  country.  Four  fine  greys 
ran  away  with  the  stage  before  we  left  the  town ;  the 
driver  managed  to  make  them  run  round  in  a  circle — 
the  coach  in  the  meantime  rocking  from  right  to  left  like 
a  boat  in  a  storm.  I  caught  the  leathers  on  each  side 
of  the  coach,  and  held  my  seat  in  the  centre  by  way  of 
ballast;  by  this  time  the  driver  became  frightened, 


(although  be  was  assisted  by  a  stout,  square-built* 
double*jointed  fellow  from  St.  Louis,  who  sat  on  the 
boot  and  pulled  with  all  his  might,)  and  bethought  him 
to  ran  his  horses  directly  on  a  ience-*wheR  the  bar- 
keeper, who  was  along  to  take  up  paasengersi  jumped 
down  and  seized  the  leader  by  the  bridle-bit;  and  al- 
though he  was  dragged  some  distance  first,  yet  succeeded, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  citizens,  who  now  came  running 
from  every  quarter,  in  stopping  the  four  greys.  Van- 
dalia— 4n  uninteresting  place— in  a  rough  coontry-— 
paltry  hotel— assembly  meets  in  an  ordinary  brick 
building. 

WOLVES. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  jackall  of  Asia.  It  is  so  small,  as  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous alone.  It  is  said  that  they  hunt  in  packs  like 
hounds,  sometimes  headed  by  the  large  grey  wolf; 
that  they  thus  pursue  the  deer,  with  a  cry  like  that  of 
hounds,  sometimes  rushing  in  full  chase  by  a  farm- 
house. The  officers  of  the  army,  at  the  Indian  poets, 
amuse  themselves  hunting  these  animals. 

The  prairie  hen  is  commonly  found  in  the  northern 
and  middle  regions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Its  shape 
is  more  like  a  duck  than  a  hen.  It  must  be  a  fine  fowl 
for  sportsmen,  as  it  never  flies  far  at  a  time.  In  win- 
ter^  I  was  told,  they  are  very  abundant,  particularly 
about  stacks.  As  an  article  of  food,  they  do  not  rank, 
1  believe,  above  mediocrity. 

SUNDRIES. 

From  Yandalia,  I  went  to  SaIem->»eros8ed  the  Large 
Wabash  river  and  the  Small,  to  Yincennes,  an  old 
town  settled  by  the  French.  The  eastle  of  Vincennee 
has  been  celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  scene  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Engfaien.  The 
name  is  also  illustrated  by  being  afib^ed  to  an  United 
States  sloop  of  war.  Of  the  town  itself  I  reeoUeet  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  that  I  had  my  hair  cut  there. 

From  this  town  we  journeyed  towards  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  and  how  agreeable  the  journey,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  syllabus,  to  wit:  Going 
day  and  night— bad  stage — ^worse  driver — horses  worst 
of  all— hills — rain— eorduroy  roeds — ^stage  crowded- 
cholera — ^pole  cats.  One  of  our  passengers  was  a  greet 
character  among  the  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  Ohio.  I 
inferred  from  what  1  saw  of  him  in  travelling  from  Yin- 
cennes to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  that  the  substratum  of 
his  Shakerism  was  extremely  thin.  I  saw  the  other  day- 
in  the  papers,  that  he  had  run  off  with  0100,000,  and  a 
fair  Shaker. 

Louisville  is  a  fine  flourishing  place.  Frankfort  on 
the  Kentucky  river,  is  built  down  in  a  holk>w.  The 
Capitol  is  a  handsome  edifice. 


NAMES. 

Ben  Jonson^s  name  was  often  written  by  himself 
with  an  A.  Dryden  spelt  his  own  with  an  i  Samuel 
Butler's  name  was  written  Boteler,  at  least  by  Charlea 
II.  Our  great  poet's  name  appears  Shakspere  in  the 
register  of  Stratford  church,  Shackspeare  in  the  body 
of  his  will,  and  Shackspere  on  the  back  of  that  instru- 
ment. 
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NOTES   AND  ANECDOTES, 

PoDtical  and  Ifiscellaneoiii— from  ITM  to  IdM— I>rawn  from 
the  PortMlo  of  an  Ofllcer  of  tlw  Empire ;  and  traoalated  lo 
ftoia,  trom  ihm  Fraocha  for  the  MeeeeDger. 


THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

The  most  extraordinary  event  in  onr  history,  the 
letnm  from  the  island  of  Elbe,  is  already  20  years 
Temoved ;  perhaps  the  moment  has  arrived  for  speaking 
the  truth  ;  in  any  event  it  can  injure  no  one.  Napo- 
leon is  no  more,  and  the  glory  attached  to  his  name  is 
great  enough,  to  allow  the  impartial  judgment  of  an 
epoch  in  his  life,  without  injury  to  his  immense  re- 
nown. His  lieutenants  have,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
scended to  the  tomb;  and  the  few  who  are  still  alive, 
ought  ardently  to  desire,  that  a  light  thrown  on  facts 
hitherto  viewed  through  the  medium  of  passion,  might 
dissipate  those  accusations  of  ignorance  and  treason, 
which  have  been  published  as  a  means  of  concealing 
the  &alts  of  others. 

Here  1  must  explain  myselH  I  am  about  to  speak 
of  military  and  political  events;  I  have  been  in  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  not  attained  those  exalted  positions 
from  which  one  is  allowed  to  observe  and  to  appreciate 
HctA  I  might  perhaps,  justly  be  denied  the  experience 
necessary  to  qualify  me  to  pronounce  with  a  mature 
and  certain  judgment  But  it  must  have  been  observed 
from  the  commencement  of  this  work,  that  I  alone  do 
not  speak — that  I  do  not  put  forth  my  isolated  opinions. 
ikeddent  has  placed  me  near  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished men ;  being  anxious  to  acquire  information,  I 
have  been  a  witness  to  many  things,  have  heard  and 
have  read  raiteh.  I  have  sought  after  truth  through  the 
best  sources,  and  I  think  I  have  secured  its  possession. 

Being  a  young  officer  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  I  judged  of  that  fearful  disaster,  with  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  my  age,  and  felt  the  impressions  which 
all  my  comrades  partook.  I  also  cried  treason — against 
whom  7  I  did  not  know ;  but  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble that  we  were  not  betrayed,  for  with  the  Emperor 
who  could  conquer  us  7  Besides,  a  defeat  weighs  as 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  General,  as  on  that  of  the 
lowest  soldier,  that  we  dared  not  avow  it,  without 
seeking  out  some  extraordinary  cause,  some  excuse.  Af" 
terwarda,  and  with  a  few  more  years  added  to  my  age, 
I  read  everything  that  was  written  on  the  hundred  days 
and  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  My  sincere  conviction  at 
this  moment,  ii^  that  it  would  have  required  a  miracle 
to  have  prevented  the  actual  occurrence.  Faults  were 
eocnmitted  by  everybody.  The  Emperor,  the  Gene- 
rals (with  some  few  glorious  exceptions),  the  army, 
were  no  longer  the  Emperor,  the  Generals,  the  army  of 
the  fine  campaigns  of  the  republic  and  the  empire;  and, 
in  consdence,  could  it  have  been  Otherwise  7  All  the 
apologies  published  at  St.  Helena  and  elsewhere,  when 
I  read  them  over  at  this  day,  only  seem  to  me  to  prove, 
that  we  would  have  gained  the  battle  of  Waterloo  if  we 
had  not  lost  it. 

In  my  anxiety  to  inform  myself  correctly,  I  have  ap* 
pfied  to  every  source  of  information — I  have  addressed 
myself  to  men  placed  in  the  best  situations,  for  ascer- 
laioiog  and  appreciating  the  facts.  A  precious  manu- 
script has  been  ooromunicated  to  me,  written  in  1818, 
n  8  reTatatiaii  of  Qeneral  Gourgaud*9  history  of  the 


campaign  of  1615— it  has  never  been  published  ;  the 
Emperor  was  still  alive,  and  in  misfortune.  The  au- 
thor, a  general  officer,  comnMtnding  a  corps  of  the  army 
in  this  campaign,  desired  to  remain  faithful  to  the  end, 
to  the  man  whom  he  had  served :  he  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  him,  even  to  the  publication  of  a  truth,  in 
which  his  military  reputation,  and  that  of  many  other 
Generals  were  interested.* 

This  manuscript,  so  fur  as  I  am  concerned,  has  not 
been  a  revelation,  but  the  confirmation  of  a  former 
opinion;  it  was  only  the  opinion  I  had  instinctively 
formed,  -supported  by  facts,  theoretical  principles,  and 
exact  calculations.  During  the  hundred  days  there 
was  nothing  superhuman,  nothing  supernatural,  but  the 
journey  from  Elba  to  Paris.  Everything  which  fol- 
lowed that  event  re-entered  the  condition  of  humanity. 
ft  is  man  with  his  passions,  his  weakness,  his  limited 
faculties;  and  the  disaster  of  Waterloo  was  but  the  in- 
evitable result  of  a  struggle  too  unequal,  and  of  faults 
which  cannot  be  denied  without  refusing  to  listen  to 
evidence. 

The  author  will  not  permit  me  to  copy  the  MSS.  now 
under  my  eyes.  He  wrote  under  the  influence  of  recent 
grief.  The  picture  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  dictated  bitter  expressions^ 
which  he  would  at  this  day  efiiice ;  but  I  shall  borrow 
from  him  the  principal  features  of  the  examination  to 
which  I  am  proceeding.  I  do  not  pretend  to  present  a 
complctte  recital  of  the  military  events  of  1815,  but  a 
summar/of  the  most  important  facts  of  that  short  and 
deplorable  campaign. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  mi- 
raculous return  from  Elba  was  a  misfortune  both  for 
the  Emperor  and  for  France;  for  the  Emperor,  inasmuch 
as  it  changed  his  supportable  exile  to  a  frightful  tran»> 
portation ;  for  France,  in  that  it  cost  it  an  army  and 
treasures,  and  brought  about  a  second  invasion  and  a 
prolonged  occupation.  The  Bourbons  had  proved  in 
1814,  that  they  bad  learnt  nothing,  and  had  forgotten 
nothing:  the  return  from  Elba  made  them  confess  a 
few  faults,  but  even  that  event  could  not  force  them  to 
learn  or  to  forget.  The  restoration  carried  in  itself  an 
original  vice,  a  principle  of  destruction.  It  was  con- 
demned to  perish : — the  return  from  the  island  of  Elba 
prolonged  its  existence  a  few  years. 

The  first  fault  that  the  Emperor  committed,  was  to 
arrest  his  progress  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  March.  I 
copy  the  manuscript. 

"The  details  given,  by  General  Gourgaud,  in  his 
history  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  published  at  St.  He- 
lena, on  the  situation  of  the  armies  of  the  coalition  at 
the  moment  that  Napoleon,  with  an  inconceivable  boM- 
ness  and  unexampled  good  fortune,  passed,  as  he  him- 
self said,  from  steeple  to  steeple  to  Paris,  will  suffice  to 
convince  us  that  the  first  fault  which  he  committed  was 
to  arrest  himself  at  the  Tuileries,  instead  of  continuing 
his  march  to  the  Rhine.  It  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  arrived  there  as  easily  as  at  Paris ;  and  in  such 
enterprises  it  is  always  necessary  to  profit  by  the  a^ 
tonishment  and  stupor  of  the  enemy.  Above  all,  he 
should  not  have  suflfered  the  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
miraeulous  success  had  inspired  his  partisans,  to  grow 
cold.  Paris,  for  him,  was  not  on  the  Seine— it  was  oo 
the  Rhine. 

»  Sm  note  St  end  of  this  volume. 
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"  The  moment  that  be  peuaed,  that  be  began  to  cal- 
cttlate  his  means,  he  should  have  considered  himself 
lost;  for  it  cannot  be  thought  that  he  seriously  flattered 
himself  with  being  able  to  impose  on  the  allies.  His 
feigned  modeiatioo,  and  his  pacific  declarations,  only 
served  to  betray  his  weakness,  and  perhaps  to  cool  the 
public  enthustasm.  Undoubtedly  Napoleon  found  it 
necessary  to  reorganize  his  army,  and  to  create  means, 
but  he  might  have  done  everything  while  marching 
forward  ;  and  the  easy  conquest  of  the  Rhine  would 
have  furnished  him  an  immense  increase  of  resources, 
of  which  he  would  at  the  same  time  have  deprived  his 
enemies." 

The  Bourbons  had,  during  the  few  months  of  their 
first  sojourn  in  France,  created  some  interests  connected 
with  themselvesL  The  representatives  of  royalist  opin- 
ions, weak  and  scattered,  before  1814,  were  united  and 
strengthened.  They  formed  in  1816,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  interests,  a  mass  of  formidable  ad- 
versaries. On  the  other  side,  the  friends  o€  liberty, 
fearing  the  return  of  the  imperial  despotism,  only 
offered  their  support  in  exchange  for  strong  guaranties. 
Napoleon,  with  only  his  own  partizans,  thus  found 
himself  thrown  between  two  opinions-*-one  his  avowed 
enemy,  and  the  other  armed  against  him  with  all  its 
distrust.  It  was  necessary  that  despotism  should  re-ap- 
pear powerful,  in  order  to  restrain  these  two  parties. 
The  Emperor  could  do  nothing  but  by  men  of  action, 
by  the  men  who  bad  brought  him  from  the  gulf  of  Juan 
to  Paris.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  reign  as  he 
had  reigned  ;  he  required  that  fascination  of  glory,  by 
means  of  which,  he  had  for  a  long  time  caused  every- 
thing, even  liberty,  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  inevitable 
struggle  which  was  then  coming  on  between  a  divided 
and  exhausted  nation,  and  all  Europe  combined  against 
her,  a  prompt  and  decisive  march  might  have  electrified 
men*s  spirits,  and  have  produced  the  most  brilliant  and 
unexpected  results.  In  a  word,  there  was  wanting  one 
of  those  miracles  of  the  campaign  of  Italy ;  and  such 
miracles  never  spring  from  an  aeU  additiantl^  or  a  champ 
dt  moi.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  of  internal  politics  at 
Paris,  without  being  able  to  deceive  any  one,  was  only 
to  produce  new  enemies ;  and  the  Emperor  had  already 
enough  whom  there  was  a  much  more  urgent  necessity 
for  combatting. 

In  the  critical  situation  in  which  he  found  himself 
after  his  triumph  of  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon  had 
to  choose  between  three  plans.  I  have  mentioned  the 
first ;  it  was  probably  the  best — not  in  June,  but  the 
21  St  of  March.  It  had  the  immense  advantage  of  leav 
ing  everything  in  the  interior  undecided.  The  return 
from  the  island  of  Elba  had  inflamed  men's  imagina- 
tions. France  should  have  been  left  under  the  empire 
of  this  first  impression,  and  the  national  patriotism 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  evaporate  in  the  vain 
debates  of  the  tribune.  In  Rome,  during  periods  of 
public  danger,  a  dictator  was  appointed,  and  the  senate 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  silent  before  this 
supreme  officer.  The  Emperor  was  a  dictator,  already 
nominated*  There  was  but  one  party  on  which  he 
could  confidently  reckon ;  this  party  neither  asked  for 
guaranties  nor  liberty,  but  war  and  battles — this  party 
eould  alone  serve  him ;  the  others  made  demands  of 
him,  but  could  give  him  nothing.  To  sum  }xp  the  mat- 
ter, with  what  has  been  called  the  despotism  of  the 


sabre-victory,  was  doubtful ;  without  this  despotism,  it 
was  impossible.  Time  and  means  were  wanting  for  a 
regular  war ;  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  on  irregular 
war — a  war  without  money  and  without  magazine*— a. 
war  like  the  first  campaign  of  Italy ;  and  in  desperate 
circumstances,  these  are  sometimes  successful. 

The  apologists  of  the  Emperor  have  said,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  not  having  marched  immediately  to  the 
Rhine,  that  he  entertained  the  hope  of  peace ;  and  that 
public  opinion  would  have  disapproved  his  course  if  he 
had  acted  before  he  had  exhausted  all  means  of  conci- 
liation. The  Emperor  never  believed  in  the  continu- 
ance of  peace ;  he  might  have  desired  it,  but  he  could 
not  have  expected  it  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  vic- 
tory. The  true  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Napoleon  was 
no  longer  General  Bonaparte.  One  cannot  expend 
with  impunity,  in  30  years,  the  energy  and  activity 
that  would  have  sufficed  for  ten  first  rate  men.  Every- 
thing wears  out  at  last,  and  there  are  bounds  to  the 
human  fiiculties. 

The  second  plan  was,  to  fortify  the  frontiers,  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  to  await  the  attack,  to  watch  a  fa- 
vorable moment,  or  a  fault  of  the  enemy,  and  to  profit 
by  them.  But  such  a  course  did  not  suit  the  character 
of  Napoleon.  The  conduct  and  the  delays  of  a  defen- 
sive war  were  not  adapted  to  his  temperament ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  sort  of  warfare  is  but  little 
in  accord  with  our  military  spirit  This  plan  was  more 
in  harmony  than  the  two  others,  with  the  new  system 
which  the  Emperor  had  permitted  to  introduce  itself  in 
France ;.  but  this  new  system  was  supremely  disagreea- 
ble to  him.  The  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  tribune 
wounded  his  ears.  Already  he  regretted  the  conces- 
sions which  he  had  been  condemned  to  make ;  It  was 
despotism  which  he  hoped  to  reseize  when  he  com- 
menced hostilities.  The  acclamations  of  victory,  had  it 
remained  fiuthful  to  the  imperial  standard,  would  have 
soon  controlled  and  silenced  the  importunate  voices  of 
the  tribune. 

The  third  plan,  that  which  the  Emperor  adopted, 
was  identically  the  same  with  the  first,  but  with  the  eo- 
thusiasm  of  the  people  cooled,  and  three  great  months 
lost :  these  three  months  were  an  age.  During  these 
three  months  the  coalition  had  not  remained  inactive, 
and  an  Anglo-Prussian  army  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  the  avant-garde  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Austrians  and  Russians^  already  menaced 
our  frontier.  We  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  oppose  to  them. 

If  any  doubts  could  remain  about  the  immense  ad- 
vantage the  Emperor  would  have  derived  from  com- 
mencing the  war  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
the  first  results  of  the  contest,  so  tardily  commenced, 
would  suffice  to  remove  them.  If  Napoleon,  profiting 
by  the  first  fiiult  that  was  committed,  that  of  a  concen- 
tration too  near  the  extreme  frontier,  was  enabled  to 
surprise  the  enemy  already  on  its  guard,  and  obtain  the 
first  advantage,  what  might  he  not  have  hoped  from 
his  troops,  suddenly  turned  loose  upon  a  dispersed 
enemy,  without  any  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  de- 
prived of  its  means  of  action!  On  the  15th  of  June, 
when  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
already  nearly  united,  the  Emperor  de^red  to  prevent 
a  greater  assemblage  of  his  enemies :  his  plan  was  to 
surprise  his  adversaries,  and  to  beat  them  in  detaiL 
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No  pkn  ooaki  be  wiser  or  better  combined ;  but  Napo- 
leoo  ahonid  haTe  commenoed  two  months  earlier;  he 
wobU  not  then  haye  foand  befive  him  a  force  doable  his 


A  great  fimlt  then  was  eommitted  at  this  period— it 
was  eotireiy  the  Emperor^  In  panning  the  examina- 
tioo  of  lactSy  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  fiital  infla* 
eoce  of  this  error  oa  sabeeqoent  events. 

On  the  15th  of  Jane  the  armies  of  the  enemy  might 
•tiU  haTe  h^en  sorprised.  They  were  so  In  Act,  bat 
the  corps  «f  wliich  they  were  composed,  were  already 
near  eooogli  to  eadi  other  to  prevent  this  surprise  from 
being  fetaL  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  then,  as  it 
should  have  been,  to  operate  the  disjunction  of  the 
Sngliah  and  Prassian  armies,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act 
separately  against  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  detailB  of  the  movements  and  engagements  of  the 
ISth,  on  the  passage  of  the  Sarabre,  have  nothing  strik- 
ing. The  FtoasMUis^  who  were  first  encountered  by  the 
French  eolamoe,  gave  way,  and  retreated  before  them. 
That  was  a  sueeesa,  bat  a  soeeess  of  little  impovtanoe. 
In  the  recitals  that  have  been  made  of  this  short  and 
deplorable  campaign,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  inten- 
tion is  first  diadoeed  of  representing  the  conduct  of 
Mardbal  Ney,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  reverses  of 
NapolaoiL  He  is  reproached  for  not  having  occupied 
the  paatkm  of  Quafre-JBms.  The  accusasion  against 
the  aaferCnnate  Marshal  has  something  plausible  in  it. 
Ney  eomraanded  the  left  of  the  army :  the  English  were 
oppoeed  to  him— and  the  position  of  Qiutfre^Hrw  was 
really  the  point  of  janction  between  the  English  and 


Marshal  Ney,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  so,  was  beneath 
kinsseif  in  the  campaign  of  1815.  His  odfciy;  and  his 
oathi  to  Looia  XVIII,  his  affair  of  Lau-U-^SmdHier, 
his  Tetnm  to  Napoleon,  whose  abdication  he  had  urged 
in  1814— ail  theae  reoolleetions  overpowered  him.  Ney 
had  not  the  heart  of  a  traitor ;  it  was  in  good  faith  that 
be  pranised  Louis  XYIII  to  fight  Napoleon.  After- 
wards he  found  himself  too  weak  to  resist  the  appeal  of 
him  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortune,  under  whose  eyes  he 
had  served  so  gloriously,  and  all  of  whose  labon  behad 
partakenu  That  judges  could  be  found  to  condemn 
Manfaal  Ney,  guilty,  as  he  undoabtedly  was,  but  pro> 
leded  fay  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  is  a  stain  upon  the 
peerage.  It  ia  an  infiimoas  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
Louis  XVm,  to  have  shed  the  blood  of  a  man,  whohad 
pooled  oat  so  much  for  France. 

The  conduct  of  Ney  at  Lant-le^SmdnUr  had  been 
openly  eoodenmed  by  his  ancient  comrades.  His  pre* 
seaee  at  the  amy  had  been  observed  with  paiik  He 
felt  all  the  difficulty  of  his  situation  j  and  this  man, 
whoee  eei^  4PmU  had  beibfe  been  so  quick  and  certain, 
whoee  action  had  been  so  rapid,  showed  himself,  under 
these  cireaaielaaees,  uncertain  and  weak.  On  the  16th, 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the  lateof  the  army  was 
in  his  hands.  His  inaction  compromised  everything, 
for  it  waa  at  the  point  whidi  he  eommanded  that  the 
greatest  eventa  were  to  be  deekled. 

The  battle  of  Ligny  waa  an  unfortunate  success,  be- 
cause it  advanced  nothing.  The  Emperor  requirad  a 
vidory ;  he  yielded  to  the  vain  pleasure  of  driving 
Blochci's  amy  belbra  himi  but  hie  purpose,  which 
from  the  iaaltx>f  Marshal  Ney  he  failed  to  obtain,  was 
to  sepwate  tha  EngUafa  from  the  Prussian  army.    I^in 


1815,  there  was  any  possibility  of  beating  the  enemy, 
of  making  them  suffer  those  checks  which  bring  about 
great  results^  it  was  undoubtedly  on  the  day  of  the  16th, 
and  particularly  at  the  left  wing  of  the  army. 

In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  position  of  Quafra^JBros 
vaighi  have  been  easily  carried  on  the  morning,  and 
even  as  late  as  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as 
it  was  but  feebly  occupied  until  that  hour,  and  thus  the 
English  army  might  have  been  sepanted  from  the 
Prussians,  and,  perhaps  its  divisions  might  have  been 
beaten  one  after  the  other,  as  they  arrived  on  the  field 
of  battle  from  different  directiona  Afterwards  this 
became  extremely  difiicult.  The  enemy  had  discovered 
the  importance  of  this  position,  and  had  strengthened  it 
by  forces  sufficient  to  render  all  chance  of  a  socoessful 
attack  nearly  impossible ;  and  yet  the  failure  of  a  des- 
perate attack  on  this  point  would  not  have  been  fatal. 

Marshal  Ney  had  not  called  his  troops  to  his  aid  with 
sufficient  promptness ;  and  when  they  had  successively 
rejoined  him,  the  enemy  had  already  assembled  the 
greatest  pert  of  its  own.  It  was  then  easily  enabled  to 
resist  the  feeble  attacks  of  Prince  J^r6me,  who  was  at 
the  wood  of  Booff(S,  while  the  right  wing,  though  com* 
mended  by  an  officer  whose  ardor  and  intelligence  on 
the  field  of  battle  were  not  less  brilliant  than  his  elo* 
quence  at  the  tribune  (General  Foy),  itself  made  no 


At  last,  stimulated  by  the  reiterated  orders  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Marshal  felt,  but  a  little  too  late,  all  the  im- 
portance of  the  position,  and  the  error  he  had  commit- 
ted, in  not  carrying  it  in  time.  He  then  made  the 
greatest  efibrts  to  succeed,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  di- 
visions of  Prince  J^r6me  and  of  Qeneral  Foy  were 
actively  engaged  without  any  result,  when  Colonel 
Forbin  Janson,  an  ordnance  officer  of  the  Emperor,  car- 
ried the  Mardial  the  particAir  orders  of  Napoleon, 
accompanied  by  these  words:  **Manhd,ik€  sufthf  ^f 
FrwniC€  if  in  year  Aeadt."  In  despair,  at  not  being  able 
to  possess  himself  of  this  position,  at  seeing  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  increase  every  moment,  and  the  efforts  of 
his  infantry  continue  powerlesi^  the  Marshal  sum- 
moned the  lieulenant-geneni,  commanding  the  Cuiras- 
siers, and  repeating  the  words  of  the  Emperor,  said  to 
him— ".¥y  dear  Onural,  lAs  »^fu^  rf  Frmet  i»  depend- 
ant upm  ihe  readi;  m  extnmrdmary  ^mi  is  required. 
Teke  year  comlrsr— (Arms  yeum{f  in  the  nddat  of  the 
Enffieh  snny— cnifA  ii,  end  ptue  over  Ue  prottrate  ftediet .*> 

It  was  the  hottest  moment  of  the  day :  it  vras  be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  the  afternoon.  Such  an  order, 
like  that  of  the  Emperor's,  was  easier  to  give  than  to 
execute.  The  General  represented  to  Marshal  Ney 
that  he  had  but  a  single  brigade  of  Cuirassiers  with 
him,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  oorps  had  remained,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  himself,  two 
leagoes  in  the  rear,  at  Prasnea.  In  fine,  that  he  had 
not  fbroe  enough  for  such  an  enterprise.  "«^  nudter^^ 
replied  the  Marshal,  "  charge  with  whed  yoM  hne  enuh 
the  EngUeh  oimy  jwii  seer  ite  hodif :  the  erftUff  ^Frmue 
if  iayour  Aends.  Pr9eeed;yam$heUhefdlpwedkgaUthe 
etmdnf  preeent,** 

In  fact,  he  had  at  hand  more  than  fi»ur  thousand 
horses  of  the  guard,  and  of  the  division  Pitrd,  whieh 
were  half  a  cannon  shot  ofC 

There  ^los  no  time  for  deliberation  at  eueh  a  moment. 
The  Qaneral  darted  forward,  as  a  victim  devoted  to 


sa 
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death,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  Cuirassiera,  and 
without  giving  them  time  to  perceive  or  to  calculate  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  he  drew  them  desperately  into 
this  gulf  of  fire. 

The  first  regiment  of  the  enemy  which  it  encountered 
was  the  69th  infantry.  This  regiment,  composed  of 
Scotch,  fired  at  thirty  paces ;  but  without  stopping  the 
Cuirassiers  passed  over  the  bodies  of  the  men,  utterly 
destroyed  it,  and  overthrew  ererytbing  in  their  way. 
Some  even  penetrated  into  the  farm  of  i^uatn^Brtu, 
and  were  there  killed.  Lord  Wellington  had  only  time  to 
leap  on  a  horse,  and  saTe  himself  from  this  terrible  attack. 

The  charge  of  the  Cuirassien  had  succeeded  against 
all  probability  ;  a  large  breadi  was  made ;  the  army  of 
the  enemy  was  staggered;  the  English  legions  were 
wavering  and  uncertain,  awaiting  what  was  to  come 
next.  The  least  support  from  the  cavalry  in  reserve ; 
the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the  infantry  engaged 
on  the  right,  would  have  completed  the  success.  No- 
thing moved.  This  formidable  cavalry  was  abandoned 
to  itself;  alone,  dispersed,  disbandoned  by  the  very  im- 
petuosity of  its  charge,  it  saw  itself  assailed  by  the 
muskets  of  the  enemy,  then  recovered  from  their  as- 
tonishment and  fright;  it  abandoned  the  field  of  battle 
as  it  had  carried  it,  and  without  being  even  pursued  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry  which  had  not  then  arrived.  The 
General  himself  had  his  horse  shot,  and  returned  on 
loot  from  the  midst  of  the  English,  and  at  last  encoun- 
tered near  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out,  a  di- 
vision which  bad  just  begun  to  take  part  in  the  action, 
orders  having  been  given  to  it  too  late.  The  attacks  of 
this  division,  directed  against  an  enemy  already  reco- 
vered from  its  alarm,  were  as  fruitless  as  they  were  tardy. 

In  war  a  favorable  moment  cannot  be  neglected  with 
impunity,  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  left  wing 
did  not  take  advantage  tf  the  proper  moment  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  upon  the  enemy.  The  distant  position  of 
three  brigades  of  the  reserve  of  Cuirassien,  was  a  great 
misfortune  for  the  army,  and  for  France.  If  they  had 
been  in  the  line,  and  ready  to  profit  by  this  happy  bold- 
ness, and  to  throw  thesisejves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  perhaps  in  less  thaA  an  hour  the  English  army 
woukl  have  been  disposffd  ofiT.  It  would  have  disap- 
peared under  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  the  swords  of 
the  cavalry,  and  this  day  woukl  have  secured  us  one  of 
those  results  which  decide  the  destinies  of  empires. 
In  fact,  the  English  atmy  onoe  destroyed,  the  Prussian 
army  would  have  found  itself  attacked  in  the  flank, 
pressed  upon  in  front,  and  would  have  been  unable  to 
escape  complete  destruction ;  it  would  never  have  re- 
passed the  Rhine.  The  victory  would  have  brought 
back  the  Belgians  to  our  standards,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  we  would 
have  made  cheap  work  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians. 
This  dream  might  have  been  realized  during  nearly  the 
quarter  of  an  hoar ;  it  agitated  more  than  one  head. 

It  cannot  be  concluded  from  these  chances  of  success, 
that  it  was  prudent  to  trust  everything  to  chance,  as 
was  done  in  this  campaign.  The  success  that  we  were 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  at  Q^uUre-Brat  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  and,  in  the  disproportion  between  the 
contending  armies,  a  miracle  was  necessary.  But  war 
has  so  many  unexpected  chances,  that  it  was  not  im- 
possible, that  that  which  could  alone  saverNapoleon 
might  turn  up ;  it  was  within  an  ace  of  doing  sow 


With  forces  so  inferior  to  an  enemy,  who  trust  k 
than  ourselves  to  chance,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
thus  hurried  a  decision  of  the  campaign  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  a  fatality  has  in  all  times  led  us  to  precipitate 
ourselves,  in  gaiety  of  heart,  into  the  gulf,  and  alwajra 
to  attack  the  English  bull  by  the  horns.  It  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  from  the  battle  of  Agincoort  to  that  of 
Waterloo,  nearly  all  the  victories  gained  over  us  by  the 
English  have  been  in  battles  in  which  they  acted  on  the 
defennve.  We  rush  headlong  upon  them,  when  in 
formidable  positions  selected  before  hand,  which  they 
know  marvellously  well  how  to  defend.  One  may  say 
that  we  take  pains  to  wage  precisely  that  sort  of  war 
upon  them  which  suits  their  courage.  We  may  dte  in 
modem  times  Vimiera,  Talavera,  Bussago,  Salamanca, 
and  lastly,  Waterloo.  Whether  it  be  the  character,  or 
the  military  genius  of  the  English,  or  the  spirit  of  their 
government,  that  imposes  greater  circumspection  on 
their  Qenerals,  one  would  believe  the  English  nation 
less  suited  for  an  ofilensive  than  a  defensive  war.  In 
consequence  of  great  superiority  offeree  as  at  Toulouse^ 
or  of  absolute  necessity  as  at  Alknaer,  they  decided 
with  much  difilieulty  to  act  on  the  ofifensive.  It  has 
been  seen  with  what  success  they  did  so  under  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  of  the  last  case  in  1799.  Why  then  at 
Waterloo,  were  they  not  forced  to  become  the  aggre^ 

SOTS? 

The  day  of  the  16th  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
Fleurus,  after  an  energetic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussians.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  right 
wing  of  the  Prussians,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  judged 
it  necessary  to  retire  during  the  night,  leaving  only  a 
weak  rear-guard  at  Qiuatre'Brtu  to  make  this  move- 
ment Marshal  Ney  had  no  knowledge  of  this  manoeu- 
vre, and,  remained  in  his  position,  waiting  further 
orders.  He  was  drawn  from  the  inactirity  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  the  little  success  of  the  previous 
evening,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who  moving  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  with  his  columns  upon  Qwdre* 
Brsf ,  obliged  the  rear-guard  of  Wellington  to  rejoin  ths 
main  body  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor  thought  he  had  finished  with  the  Fniik 
sians;  being  ignorant,  like  Marshal  Ney,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  English  army,  he  suppoaed  that  the  two 
armies  were  separated.  Entrusting  then  to  Marshal 
Grouchy,  the  care  of  pursuing  the  Prussians,  and  of 
pressing  them  without  respite,  and  above  all  of  pre- 
venting them  from  joining  the  English,  he  proceeded 
with  the  greater  part  of  bis  forces  against  the  army  of 
Wellington.  A  sort  of  fatality  presided  over  the  k>t  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  right.  Marshal  Grouchy  kMt  the  day 
of  the  17th,  and  the  track  of  Blocker.  On  the  left, 
fatigue  and  the  want  of  order  condemned  the  troops  to 
inactwn.  It  was  only  at  noon  that  the  Emperor,  arrir^ 
ing  at  QtMfre-£ra»,  set  the  troops  of  Marshal  Ney  in 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  following  and  firing  on  the 
retreating  rear-guard  of  the  English. 

Towards  three  o'clock  a  beating  rain  commenced, 
which  continued  until  the  next  morning.  The  army 
took  whatever  position  it  could  during  the  night,  not 
without  some  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Anglo- 
Belgic  army,  on  the  contrary,  had  efitoed  its  retreat 
without  being  disturbed,  as  no  one  was  informed  of  the 
movement;  and  it  had  been  established  since  the 
morning  in  a  camp  which  it  had  prepared  for  itself,  and 
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■oC  sailer  either  lit>in  the  bad  weather  or  want  of 

Too  little  ettenlkm  is  paid  to  the  e0^t  produced  on 
men,  tepeeiidljr  on  the  evening  preceding  a  battle^  by 
czce«ive  fttigue  and  want  of  ibod  and  reet  Causes  of 
ph  jiieal  eadianstion  operate  on  the  moral  spirit  of  an 
amif  ,  and  prodnce  dJocotnBgement  and  disgust.  Rep- 
teseal  then  to  yourself,  the  French  army,  wearied  by 
eigbt  days  of  forced  marches,  wanting  food,  passing 
Ihroogh  «  eonntry  coTeied  with  water,  sleeping  in  the 
mad,  and  withoat  protection  against  eonstant  rains. 
Ton  may  then  judge  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
it  had  to  eneounter  fresh  troops,  snperior  in  namber, 
and  on  grouod  selected  by  themselTes,  and  carsfally 

WttmtQ* 

The  Saperor,  after  separatbg  from  Marshal  Qroa* 
chy,  whom  ho  had  perhaps  suflbed  to  remain  at  too 
great  a  ifislanee  from  him  on  the  oTening  of  so  impoi^ 
tant  a  battle,  had  not  more  than  55  or  60,000  men  to 
oppose  to  90,001^  English,  Holhnders  and  Belgians. 

On  the  18th,  towards  1 1  <i*clod[,  the  weather  cleared 
oC  U  eovld  then  be  seen  that  the  movement  effected 
by  the  Encflkh  on  the  preeeding  oTening,  was  not  a 
retieait,  but  a  change  of  position.  A  t  the  moment  that 
the  Smperar  was  giving  his  orders  to  the  GTenerab 
aassmbifd  aromid  him,  a  cannon,  fired  from  the  Englidi 
eamp^  gave  the  sigoal  of  oombat.  The  engagement 
eorameneed  with  the  left  of  the  French  army ;  the 
second  eorpa  eanscHDed  itself  in  fraitless  efforts  to  carry 
the  wood,  and  entrenched  ehatean  of  HoogoomonL 

In  the  eeoiTB  of  the  army  a  corps,  man<mivering  with 
a  sort  of  hemtation^  was  charged  by  the  English  cavalry, 
SfldhadoneofludiTiBioiiscompromised^  ThismovO' 
mntof  the  English  cavalry  necessarily  bronght  on  the 
eafeiftement  of  our  own,  and  nnfortnnately  involved  the 
greatsst  pan  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the  action  at  a 
very  nnlocky  noment* 

lUi  charge  was  neither  ddUhlly  nor  soceessfolly 
ezecated.  The  masses  of  cavah-y  did  not  advance  in 
dau  compact  and  imposing  order  which  inq>ires  confi- 
dence, and  gives  promise  of  success.  Instead  of  reserv* 
ing  the  great  effort  Ibr  the  moment  of  meeting  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry  of  Qcnemi  Milhaud  was  let  looae 
fint,  then  thai  of  the  Imperial  Qoard,  and  lastly,  the 
right  of  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the  4ih  corpse  which  was 
impradeatly  involved  by  its  General,  in  conse<{Qenceof 
his  not  reeeiving  the  orders  of  his  commandet^in^hief ; 
and  all  aitived  in  dtaorder,  pellmell,  and  o«t  of  breath, 
on  the  ridcaa  ooeapied  by  the  line  of  English  artillery. 
The  piecee  were  abandoned,  but  the  horses  might  have 
been  driven  away.  This,  which  it  ranst  be  confessed, 
was  the  only  snecesa  during  the  day,  is^  perhapa,  what 
was  called  a  victory.  This  pretended  soceess  had,  it  is 
trae,  greai  efleet  on  the  distant  position*  of  the  enemy, 
where  movemenls  for  a  retreat  were  commenced ;  but 
in  the  rear  of  the  artiUery  there  was  a  doable  line  of 
infiuitry  famed  in  a  square.  Our  cavalry  had  to 
remain  several  hoars  in  this  crael  position,  unable  to 
retire  far  fear  of  drawing  the  army  after  it,  or  to  charge 
again  far  want  of  rsom.  Without  infantry  and  without 
artiHcry  lo  sappori  it,  in  presence  of  the  enemy's  squares 
(which,  however,  reserved  their  the),  but  exposed  to 
a  dond  of  flnrkamen,  whose  every  fire  eoanted— thus 
lecciving  death  wiihoai  bmng  able  to  return  it. 

Napolsaa  ifoaMy  ndl^gnlBad  the  «apradon«e  of  a 


charge  by  all  the  cavalry,  when  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  infantry.  Soch  a  movement  must  either  be 
succeasftd  or  compromise  everything :  it  had  failed  of 
suoeess,  and  from  diat  moment  there  was  no  further 
hope  of  victory.  The  evil  destiny  of  Fnmee  seemed  to 
preside  over  all  the  false  measures  of  the  day.  A 
brigade  of  carabinicrs,  of  a  thousand  horses,  had  been 
preserved  from  the  fatal  charge.  Placed  near  a  battery 
of  the  guard,  the  Major-Genera)  had  received  the  most 
express  orders  not  to  make  the  least  movement  without 
the  order  of  his  immediate  chief.  This  brigade  of 
carabiniers  was  then  in  the  plain.  Marshal  Ney  ob- 
served it,  ran  to  it,  showed  great  indignation  at  its 
inaction,  and  ordered  it  to  precipitate  itself  on  seven  or 
eight  thousand  English,  placed  en  ichUon  on  the  iod^ 
nation  of  a  hill,  and  fianked  by  numerous  batteries  of 
artillery.  The  carabiniers  were  compelled  to  obey. 
Whether  from  want  of  strength,  or  unskitfutoess,  their 
charge  was  entirely  unsuccessful ;  half  of  the  brigade 
was  in  an  Instant  prostrate  on  the  ground.  When,  M 
will  be  seen,  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  afterwards 
determined  by  the  charge  of  the  Engtisb  guards,  one 
may  comprehend  the  service  this  brigade  of  carabiniers 
might  have  rendered,  had  it  remained  untouched. 

Towards  three  cfclodc  the  heads  of  the  columns  of 
General  Bulow  were  perceived,  and  Napoleon  had  to 
detach  10,000  men  to  face  this  attack. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  appearance  of  the  heads 
of  the  columns  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  Bulow  caused  a 
fatal  error,  and  that  these  troops  of  the  enemy  were 
mistaken  for  the  tt^ant-garie  of  the  body  c/i  Marshal 
Grouchy'e  army,  to  which  numerous  officers  of  ordnance 
had  been  despatched.  I  do  not  know  whether  such  an 
error  tras  eommitted,  but  there  is  little  probability  that 
it  aras.  The  indecision  of  Marshal  Grouchy,  under 
these  etreumstances,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Marsha),  had  he 
even  acted  with  decision,  could  have  presented  himself 
in  line.  The  arrival  of  Bulow's  corps  had  a  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  result  of  the  battle,  but  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  it  produced,  of  withdraw- 
ing ten  thousand  men  ftom  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
already  so  much  weakened.  The  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sians on  this  point  was  not  only  restrained,  but  repulsed 
with  a  vigor  above  all  praise,  by  Count  Lobau  and 
General  Dubesme.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  feat 
of  arms  of  the  day ;  it  was  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  had  the  movement  of  Bulow  been  sue- 
cessftil,  the  French  srmy  would  have  been  divided,  and 
the  route  of  Charleroi  would  have  been  closed  against  u& 

The  old  guard  still  remained  untouehed ;  the  day 
drew  to  a  dose.  The  fighting  grew  more  and  more 
fesUe,  but  even  white  yielding,  the  field  was  nol  de- 
serted by  light,  and  the  corps  were  not  seriously 
injured.  If  sueeess  was  afterwards  impossible,  a  retreat 
might  at  least  have  been  effected  during  the  night 
behind  the  Bambre,  thus  securing  the  only  reserve 
whioh  remained*  The  Emperor  did  not,  however, 
judge  this  expedient;  tho  old  guard  was  suflered  to 
take  part  in  tba  engagement  This  was  a  dedsive 
itioke— it  might  save  or  lose  everything ;  but,  if  it  re* 
paired  nothing,  the  army  would  be  left  without  resource. 
The  guan^  with  all  its  courage,  and  all  its  admnrable 
devotion,  aould  not  em  through  the  masses  of  Englnh^ 
and  had  soon  to  faH  back  before  an  impetuous  ehaige 
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of  ft  diTiBion  of  Eoglish  guards,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
which  had  just  arrived  upon  the  field.  Then  it  waa 
that  there  waa  cause  to  regret  the  ini|irudent  movement 
which  had  involved  the  brigade  of  carabinierm  When 
this  fatal  movement  wa9  ordered,  this  brigade  was  sta- 
tioned precisely  at  the  point  where  the  English  cavalry 
debouched ;  and  to  this  cavalry  Napoleon  himself  attri- 
buted the  retreat  of  the  guards.  It  is  probable  that 
this  brigade  would  have  been  enabled  to  arrest  the 
movement  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  thus  have  pro- 
tected the  retreat  of  the  only  reserve  of  the  army. 

Now,  everything  was  finidied ;  a  retreat  was  inevi- 
table. Night  came  on — it  was  impossible  to  re-establish 
order,  or  to  arrest  those  who  were  running  away. 
There  was  nothing  but  confusion  and  a  fearful  and 
irremediable  rout,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  after 
a  battle,  in  which  the  whole  army,  even  to  the  last 
battalion,  had  been  engaged. 

The  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  have 
been  long  discussed.  There  was  one  great  cause, 
predominant  over  the  rest,  and  that  was  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  the  forces.  When  armies  are  nearly 
equal  in  intelligence,  discipline  and  valor,  victory  will 
naturally  range  itself  with  the  greatest  number  of 
troops,  unless  some  miracle,  some  one  of  those  extraoidi- 
aary  events,  on  which  it  is  always  imprudent  to  reckon, 
intervene. 

The  picture  of  disorder  and  confusion  on  the  fearful 
night  that  followed  this  battle  was  frightful  indeed ;  it 
was  a  general  aatve  qui  peid. 

From  this  moment  the  Emperor  completely  disap- 
pears from  the  military  operations.  At  Charleroi, 
where  he  had  left  no  orders  fbr  rallying  the  army,  they 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  direction  he  had  taken. 
Some  troops  of  cavalry  were  united,  who  succeeded  in 
covering  the  retreating  movement,  and  corps  were 
formed  on  the  route  of  such  fragments  as  they  encoun- 
tered. It  was  only  at  Avesnes  that  it  was  known  that 
Laon  was  indicated  as  the  rallying  point. 

We  are  only  at  the  20th  of  June.  The  seeond 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  signed  the  2Sd,  was  only 
known  to  the  army  on  the  84th.  But  from  the  80th 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  was  lost,  even  among  his  own 
troops.  The  word  abdication  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  army,  even  before  it  was  debated  at  Paris.  On  the 
SOth  of  June  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Generals 
of  the  army  were  assembled  at  Avesnes.  At  this  meet- 
ing, in  the  presence  of  a  Prince  of  the  Emperor^  family, 
and  with  his  approbation,  the  errors  of  Napoleon  were 
denounced  in  the  most  violent  terms,  and  the  necessity 
of  depriving  him  of  the  command  was  as  boldly  as- 
serted. 

Certainly  France  had  still  other  resouioes.  An  army 
of  imposing  size  might,  in  the  early  days  of  July,  have 
been  assembled  at  A  isne.  It  might  still  have  been  expect- 
ed that  the  enemy  would  march  with  prudence ;  it  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  that,  inflated  with  the  pride 
of  victory,  it  would  have  neglected  all  the  ordinary 
measures  of  precaution ;  that  it  would  have  left  strong 
places  behind  it  without  taking  the  necessary  steps  for 
masking  them,  and  have  marched  upon  Paris  without 
troubling  itself  with  our  army  thus  left  on  iu  flanks. 
But  certain  devoted  friends  had  taken  the  pains  tore- 
assure  the  enemy  upon  the  condition  of  the  interior; 
and  an  assembly  of  disottsaouBed  troopa,  without  orders, 


and  without  any  supreme  head,  was  of  little  importance* 
The  Emperor  was  no  longer  with  them,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  resistance,  which  the  impradeDoe  of  the  march 
of  the  enemy  might  have  rendered  powerful,  weve 
paralyzed  from  the  want  of  any  direction.  It  was  with 
difliculty  that  the  exertions  of  the  fourth  corps  of 
cavalry  at  Senlis,  succeeded  in  enabling  the  wrecks  of 
the  French  army  to  arrive  before  the  enemy  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  It  has  been  said  that  the  news  of  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor,  decided  Wellfaigton  and 
Blocherto  march  directly  on  Paris;  this  is  a  mistake* 
The  report  addressed  to  the  English  government  by 
Lord  Wellington,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  War 
terioo,  contains  these  words :  **  I  BkaU  dureel  my  emote 
by  forced  marehest  and  by  the  »korte$t  rmtie,  UnoanU  PmritJ' 
When  he  wrote  this  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  bad 
received  various  news  from  Paris,  but  he  oouM  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  abdication,  which  was  only 
signed  on  the  2Sd. 

It  was  on  the  89th  of  June  that  the  army  entered  the 
lines  of  Paris,  and  not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Grouchy  rejoined  it.  Marshal  Da- 
voust  assumed  the  command.  His  first  care  was  Co 
send  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  horsemen  to  St* 
Germain,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  that  point,  and 
seeing  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Peoq,  and 
watching  all  the  passages  of  the  Seine  as  fiu*  aa  Mantee  ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  a  Prussian  detachment  had  pre- 
sented itself,  and  treason  had  opened  a  passage  for  it* 
The  occupation  of  this  important  point,  which  opened 
to  the  enemy  a  passage  over  the  Seine,  decided  its 
general  movement  in  that  direction.  They  had  thu« 
the  double  advantage  of  turning  our  positions  at  Mont- 
martie,  and  of  attacking  Paris  in  the  rear,  if  it  was  d^ 
cided  to  force  an  entry.  It  obtained,  besides,  positions 
that  would  menace  us.  It  snfiiced,  in  fact,  to  glance  at 
the  heights  of  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  and  St.  Germaini  to 
be  convinced  that  the  French  army  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Marshal  Davoust  has 
been  reproached  for  not  having  profited  by  this  move- 
ment, to  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  in  passing  by 
Sl  Denis,  and  thus  to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  for 
crushing  it.  But  could  so  decisive  an  action  have  been 
attempted  with  troops  oppressed  by  fatigue,  and  abao* 
lutely  demoralised  7  And  at  what  moment  couki  this 
sortie  have  been  made?  The  march  of  the  enemy  was 
not  known,  when,  thanks  to  a  timely  treason,  it  waa 
executed  ;  and  the  instant  that  it  was  executed  it  was 
too  late  to  act  with  efiect. 

But  the  Qeneral-in-chief  of  the  French  army  waa^ 
and  ought  to  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxioas desire 
of  preserving  Paris  from  an  assault.  He  could  not  have 
been  justified  in  sacrificing  the  capital  to  the  hope  of  « 
triumph  without  object,  and  of  which,  the  result  would 
probably  have  been  unimportant. 

The  passage  of  the  Seine,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  on  the  heights  of  Meudon 
and  Ch&tenai,  had  rendered  the  situation  of  Paris  and 
that  of  the  French  army  much  more  critical  The 
army  had  to  repass  in  great  haste  to  the  left  bank  to 
cover  the  capital,  which  was  completely  exposed  on  thalL 
side.  It  was  anxious  for  battle,  and  would  have  de- 
fendedt  with  desperation,  the  trust  confided  to  it;  but 
the  Geneials  of  the  enemy  would  have  taken  care  to 
avoid  ha^rding  in  iU-timed  attack  against  troops^  do- 
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lewoed  to  struggle  to  the  Tery  last,  and  for  the  sole 
pvrpase  of  advaneing,  by  only  a  few  days,  their  entry 
iaio  FutSL  They  accordingly  took  up  their  positions 
on  the  fbnniilBble  heights  of  St.  Ctoud  and  Meudon, 
strsCdung  ooi  their  right  towards  the  road  to  Orleans, 
with  a  view  to  sorroond  the  Freneh  amy,  and  to  starve 
out  the  capital.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  Marshal 
Davoost  sfaoiiM  have  sought  out  the  enemy?  He  might 
and  ought  to  have  reeeived  battle  on  the  plain  of  Mon- 
trooge ;  he  desired  it  and  he  waited  for  it,  but  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  imprudenee  to  have  offered  it 
elsewhere.  He  could  not  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up 
in  Paris,  necessity  forcing  him  to  absent  himself  before 
the  roads  were  closed  against  him ;  nor  could  he  allow 
the  espitai  to  &II  unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  delicate  situation  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  for  the  aurrender  of  a  place  which  he  was  unable 
any  longer  to  preserve ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impatieiioe  of  Wellington  and  Bludier,  to  secure  the 
fate  of  Paiis  and  the  retreat  of  the  army.  These  con* 
siderations  determined  the  capitulation  of  the  3d  of 
July.  Had  that  capitulation  not  been  made,  it  would 
not  have  been  the  less  necessary  for  the  army  to  quit 
Paris ;  evden  indeed,  had  been  given,  to  eflect  Uiat  very 
night  a  retreat  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to' 
defer.  The  Joss  of  a  bcUtle  would  have  delivered  Paris 
to  the  horrocs  of  a  city  carried  by  assaultf-^and  yet 
battle  was  not  refused ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the  ene- 
my's inaction  in  avoiding  a  combat,  a  retreat  was  forced 
upon  us. 

And  besides^  were  the  French  army  and  its  leaders 
well  eonvineed  of  the  disposition  of  the  population  7 
The  royalist  party,  overwhelmed  by  the  event  of  the 
10th  of  March,  had  been  restored  to  life  by  the  rumor 
ef  the  defeat  at  Waterkxx  The  Emperor  had  quitted 
Paris^  and  left  his  most  decided  partisans  without  de- 
feaei  and  withoat  hope.  From  the  tSd,  the  minister, 
then  heeoone  the  head  of  the  provisionary  government, 
had  been  negotiating  with  the  Bourbons ;  a  second  re- 
stocatioii  was  inevitable^  What  good  then  would  have 
been  efieeted  by  the  floods  of  blood  which  might  have 
still  been  shed?  Far  from  condemning  Marshal  Da- 
vowst  (and  without  minutely  scrutiniKing  his  intimate 
motives),  we  may  thank  him  for  not  having  yielded  to 
the  poerile  vanity  of  risking  a  batde  which  might  have 
added  aomething  to  his  military  glory,  but  which,  even 
in  the  event  of  the  most  brilliant  success,  could  not 
bave  prohmged  the  struggle  more  than  eight  days 
farther. 

Finally,  treason  has  been  spoken  of;  there  was  none 
io  the  army.  There  were  three  desertions  on  the 
evening  of  the  ITih ;  but  they  had  no  influence  on  the 
events  of  the  campaign.  Faults  committed  at  that 
period,  have  alio  been  spoken  od  There  were  some, 
doobtleas^  but  the  principal  were  those  of  the  Emperor. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  Generals  exhibited  weak- 
ness and  indeeision,  and  that  the  devotion  of  the  sol* 
diery  was  thus  paralysed.  In  this  statement  there  is 
some  truth  and  some  falsehood.  It  will  not  be  asserted 
that  the  Gknerals  Count  Lobau,  Count  de  Valmy, 
Dnhesme^  Foy  and  some  others,  exhibited  weakness  or 
indeeision.  Bat  there  was  but  little  enthusiasm  in  the 
amy.  The  Generals,  for  the  most  part,  fatigued  with 
war,  dared  not  riak  anything,  because  they  no  longer 
foofld  »  thair  aoUtoSy  who  were  too  yonng,  the  firm- 


ness and  sang  fnrid  of  the  old  regiments  destroyed  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  eampaign  of  1813. 

That  there  were  treasons  in  the  interior,  I  have  no 
doubL  I  have  spoken  of  that  of  the  bridge  of  Peoq, 
the  author  of  which  is  well  known :  there  were  others 
besides.  The  Qenerals  of  the  enemy  would  not  have 
risked  a  direct  movement  on  Paris,  had  they  not  been 
invited  thither.  Fouch^,  a  man  of  great  cunning,  per- 
fectly comprehended  the  dangers  of  the  Emperor's  situa- 
tion ;  he  had  foreseen  the  issue  of  his  attempt,  and  had 
abandoned  bim  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  his  own 
future  interests.  But  these  treasons  were  of  but  little 
service  to  the  enemy,  who  did  not  require  them. 

To  arrive  at  the  truth  concerning  tlie  catastrophe  of 
1815,  we  must  always  recur  to  the  same  point.  Suc- 
cess could  only  have  been  secured  by  a  mirade,  and 
fortune  was  weary  of  serving  us. 


WATER. 

There  !■  no  man,  howeTer  cold  or  nnexcltable  In  diepoihlon, 
that  does  not  at  once  Teel  and  confess  (he  influence  of  a  body  of 
water.  Oo  where  you  will,  or  with  whom  you  may,  when  you 
approach  the  ocean,  or  an  inland  alream,  or  laka,  every  one 
will,  in  soma  way,  bj  soma  exclamation,  show  that  if  all  other 
things  fail,  this,  at  least,  will  awake  the  **  sleeping  poetry  of 
the  soul."  The  most  grand  and  magnificent  Tiew  of  water,  is 
from  some  craggy  cliff,  to  watch  the  ocean  io  its  wrath,  when 
lashed  to  fury  by  the  howling  tempest.  Tlie  most  soothing  and 
pleaipant  view,  is  of  some  small  lalte  in  the  bean  of  the  woods~ 
the  sun  just  tipped  by  the  trees,  and  not  a  sound  nor  a  breath 
moving,  or  aught  to  disturb,  save  some  **  hastening  bird  on 
weary  wing.'*  The  beautiful  and  clear  reflection  of  every  tint 
and  delicate  tracery  of  the  woods  in  the  glassy  water,  the  calm- 
nesa  of  its  surface,  and  the  holy  silence  that  reigns  around,  nevw 
fall  to  speak  to  the  heai|.  There  is  every  variety  of  water 
view,  all  pleasing  and  ezciting^auch  as  the  heavy  water-fall— 
the  little  mountain  stream,  dashing  in  merry  haste  to  the  valley 
below— the  village  rivulet,  with  its  farm  houses  and  rural  beau- 
ties, or  the  broad  Inland  river  that  affords  vigorous  support  to 
busy  Industry.  But,  altogether,  I  have  never  met  with  any 
water  yiew  more  varied  and  beautiful,  or  peculiar  in  its  influ« 
ence,  than  that  of  the  James  River,  near  Richmond.  Every 
stranger,  as  well  as  inhabitant,  confesses  its  charms,  and  the 
pencil  has  striven.  In  vain,  to  trace  Its  beauties.  But  lovely  as 
is  the  river  by  day,  yet  to  me,  diere  la  a  melancholy  pleasure 
and  fascination  in  k  at  night,  which  I  have  never  experienced 
elsewhere.  The  variety  of  its  coarse,  and  the  steady,  unceaa« 
ing  roar,  made  doubly  impressive  by  the  absence  of  other 
sounds,  lead  on  the  imagination  with  an  irresistible  impulse. 
If  I  am  alone  In  this  peculiar  Ibeling,  I  am  not  alone  in  my  ad- 
miration of  its  other  attractions.  While  under  this  Inilaenca  a 
few  nights  since,  I  penned  the  following  hasty 

ADDRESS  TO  JAMES  RIVER. 

>Tis  sweet,  as  (alls  the  twilight  hour 
O'er  river,  hill,  and  scented  glade, 
When  bees  have  left  the  closing  flower, 
And  all  is  soft  in  deep'ning  shade, 
To  muse  within  some  woody  spot. 
Or  near  some  gently  sighing  stream, 
'Till  worldly  cares  are  all  forgot. 
And  life  seems  like  a  pleasant  dream. 
But  sweeter  fhr,  when  day  hast  cast 
Its  closing  glance  upon  the  scene. 
To  moralise  npon  the  past, 
And  dream  of  things  that  once  have  been. 
Fair  river !  by  thy  troubled  tide    . 
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O/t  have  I  watched  the  daylight  fade, 
And  marked  thy  waten  onward  glide. 
Or  idly  on  thy  banks  haTeatnyed* 
Though  beaatifal  in  siinaet  hour, 
Thy  brightly  gilded  wateis  art, 
Am  atill,  or  foamiog  on,  they  poor 
Oehr  rocks,  or  by  green  islands  fair ;-~ 
While  all  around  the  djriag  sun 
Glances  a  mellow,  golden  light. 
And  slowly  fading,  one  by  one, 
The  purple  douds  are  lost  in  night, — 
Though  beauteous  at  this  hour  thou  art. 
And  calm  enjoyment  soothes  each  sense, 
Tet  'tis  not  then  the  willing  heart. 
Confesses  mmt  thy  influence; 
'Tis  when  fidr  day  has  l^  the  sky, 
And  yon  blue  arch  is  lit  with  stars, 
When  the  bound  spirit  strives  to  fly, 
And  fain  would  break  its  weary  bars, — 
Ah !  then  indeed  the  bosom  feels 
That  fancy's  wings  brook  no  control. 
And  melancholy  pleasure  steals 
Unconsciously  upon  the  souU 
When,  in  the  hours  of  silent  night, 
The  thousands  of  the  city  sleep, 
While,  with  an  eye  of  tender  light, 
The  moon  its  mournful  watch  doth  keep^— 
When  winds,  and  trees,  and  birds  are  still. 
And  nature's  self  in  slumber  lies, — 
When  dew-drops  shine  on  every  hill, 
And  not  a  cloud  floats  in  the  skiea^— » 
When,  tumii\g  to  itself,  the  soul 
Communes  upon  the  solemn  past. 
And  feels  that  Time's  resistless  roll. 
Must  bring  all  to  the  grave  at  last,— 
How  sadly,  to  the  boaom,  swells 
Thy  voice  upon  the  silent  air; 
For  every  tone,  prophetic,  tells 
Fate's  stayless  step  is  echoed  there. 
Yon  beauteous  orb,  so  calm  and  pure. 
Was  there  a  thousand  years  ago, 
And  soflly  through  its  nightly  tour. 
Spread  o'er  the  world  its  silver  glow. 
And  thou,  fair  river,  raised  thy  song, 
And  swept  as  now  through  vale  and  hiit ; 
Thou  sped  thy  sparklmg  steps  along, 
With  wild,  unchecked,  and  wayward  will 
Those  islands  that  thy  bosom  presi^ 
And  dip  their  verdure  in  thy  wave, 
Blushed  forth  in  summer's  lovely  dress, 
Thftt  found,  as  now,  an  early  grave: 
Then,  o'er  thy  tide  a  simple  race 
Their  light  and  fragile  veasel  bore  ;«>- 
But  ah!  each  bright  and  fertile  place 
That  knew  them,  knows  them  now  no  more. 
Upon  thy  marge,  the  palace  proud 
Now  stands  with  bold  and  stately  air. 
And  where  the  savage  meekly  bowed. 
Another  people  bend  in  prayer. 
A  few  brief  years—Time's  bhisting  brsath 
Shall  wither  all  around  thee  now; 
This  mighty  nation,  grasped  by  death. 
To  fate's  decree,  must  humbled  bow. 
But  thou  wilt  aing  and  sparkle  on. 
And  through  the  night  wilt  mise  thy  wail, 


When  those  that  hear  thee  now  are  gone 
Their  journey  through  the  shadowy  vala 
Thus  do  I  muse  and  sadly  dream. 
While  listening  to  thy  ceaaeleas  moaii ; 
For  thou  art  like  lif<^s  troubled  strsam. 
That  bears  the  world  tunultuous  on: 
O'er  rocks  thy  waves  are  wildly  cast. 
With  here  and  there  a  dear,  cairn  place^ 

.    Till  in  the  disUnt  ocean  kMt, 
Thy  form  or  path  no  eye  can  trace. 
And  man,  through  waves  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Floats  on  Life's  river  to  the  sea : 
The  sun  that  lights  his  course  soon  wears, 
And  fades  within  Eternity.  i^  r. 

JUchmmiy  1837. 


THE  USURPER  OP  MILAN. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  ACCESSION.     , 

Ml  tell  thM  what,  vf  fikodv 

He  it  a  i^ery  eerpent  In  mj  way  ;~- 

And  wheresoever  this  fooc  of  mine  doch  tread. 

He  Ue«  before  me.    Doet  Chou  vndervund  me  ? 

Thoo  arc  hie  keeper. 

Oik.  And  1*11  kaephim  m 

That  ho  ehall  aot  offend  your  majesty. 

JT/ng  John. 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  sumamed  the 
Magnificent,  on  account  of  the  lustre  of  his  private  Tir- 
tnes  and  his  enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  arts, 
preceded  the  commencement  of  an  era  fraught  wick 
events  destined  to  be  fiital  to  the  interests  of  Italy. 
The  policy,  prudence  and  reputation  of  this  prince  had 
contributed  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  anu>i^  (Jm 
republics^  and  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  many  petty 
sovereigns,  particularly  those  of  Naples  and  Milan. 

Ludovico  Sforza  {llJdon)  governed  Milan  as  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Gian  Gnleanso ;  and 
when  the  latter  attained  the  full  age  of  manhood,  con- 
tinued to  exclude  him  from  the  exercise  of  any  shara 
of  the  power  belonging  rightfully  to  him.  The  youni^ 
duke  was  feeble  and  imbecile  in  character,  and  of  Ia> 
firm  health,  ill  able  to  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  had  married  Isabel  of  Arm- 
gon,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria ;  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  that  princess  ill  brooked  Ludovico's  usurpatioiv 
With  the  timidity  ever  attendant  on  the  oonsdousoeau 
of  wrong,  Ludovico  stood  in  awe  of  the  courageous 
resolution  of  this  lady,  whom  he  knew  to  have  appealed 
to  her  grandfather,  the  Neapolitan  king,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband ;  and  his  fears  were  increased  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a  league  between  Piero  de'  Medici  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples;  intelligence  followed  speedily 
by  a  demand  that  the  Milanese  duke  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  his  legitimate  authority.  Determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  power  so  nnjiistly  gained,  Sforza 
looked  abroad  for  aid;  endeavbred  to  persuade  the 
Pope,  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Fenmra  to  unite 
with  him  for  their  mutual  pretselion,  aad  appfeheoding 
this  measure  iiMiufficient  for  his  ascurity,  took  the  iatsi 
step  of  inviting  the  French  king  iutoNTaplesi  thw 
sealing  forever  the  ruin  of  ItaU^o  indapendane^ 
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Tte  UvoAS  of  France  wm  at  that  time  occupied  by 
Chariaa  YUI.  A  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by 
Uriian  lY,  in  1874,  to  the  brother  of  St.  Loaii^  the  Count 
flf  Anio«  nad  Profenoe,  had  often  been  the  ground  of 
cboui  OB  the  part  ef  die  French  monarphs  to  the  aove- 
leignty  of  that  portion  of  Italy ;  and  when  the  pro- 
of mid  ffom  MUan  ofiered  a  fair  opportunity  for 
rich  «  provinoe,  Charles  VIII,  in  whoae 
right  ancient  pretenaiona  had  merged*  reeoWed  to  loee 
no  time  io  making  good  his  claim.  He  prepared  to 
pan  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  array. 

ThoQgh  Lodovico  had  judged  hie  application  to  the 
Fitnch  king  to  be  hie  only  means  of  humbling  Ferdi- 
nand* and  eecoring  himaelf  againet  the  danger  of  being 
compelled  to  reeign  hie  illegal  authority,  he  was  not 
without  miiigivings  in  hie  eeeret  heart,  aa  to  thetultimate 
conwqyencei  of  the  aiep  he  had  taken,  in  tendering 
his  erne  and  treaaoree  for  the  assistance  of  Charlea. 
Scanely  was  be  certain  that  his  ioYitation  had  been 
eagcriy  aoeeptod — ocarcely  saw  he,  in  prospect,  the  first 
lances  of  France  gleam  akmg  the  defiles  of  the  Alps, 
than  his  resdees  fears  were  again  awake ;  and  a  thou- 
aand  apprdtenaions  of  which  he  had  never  dreamed  in 
his  eagenieaa  for  revenge,  etarted  up  before  him.  But 
it  was  now  no  time  to  shrink ;  he  had  but  to  rush  on- 
waid  in  his  dail^  and  crooked  career,  and  cloeehis  eyes 
to  the  daaigeis  that  menaced  himself. 

It  was  towards  the  cloee  of  a  brilliant  day  in  the 
aotoma  of  1494.  In  the  castle  of  Pavia  the  ill-fated 
yooog  duke  of  Milan,  then  lying  dangerously  iU,  was 
retained  with  his  duchess,  who  was  permitted  to  attend 
him.  ApBTtmenta  were  assigned  them  in  a  rsmote  part 
of  the  eaaUe ;  and  in  a  solitary  room  used  as  the  pri- 
vate oooacil  chamber,  sat  he  who  held  their  destiny 
ia  bis  hands,  the  crafty  Regent.  Ludovico  was  alone : 
the  rich  light  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  through  the 
hig^  aiehed  painted  windows^  and  colored  with  crimson, 
lell  foil  upon  his  figure.  He  was  seated  at  a  table  cov- 
ered with  a  carpet  and  strewn  with  parchments  and 
psperB,on  which  his  eye  teemed  to  rest  with  an  expres- 
■sn  of  vexed  dissatis&ction ;  he  looked  like  some  lonely 
and  beffled  magician,  cheated  by  the  very  agents  he  had 
ffTOTFWti^  to  minister  to  hie  success.  His  features,  as 
frr  aa  they  ooald  be  dtsoemed,  half  shaded  by  his  hand, 
forbidding ;  his  complexion,  from  the  dark- 
of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  received  the  ap- 
of  ''the  Moor,"  wore  yet  a  gloomier  tinge 
ftosa  hia  aspect  of  disappointment ;  his  eyes,  oversha- 
dowed by  thick  bosby  brows,  flashed  with  painful  keen- 
neaa.  The  whole  expression  of  the  countenaooe,  was 
noC  one  €f  malignity,  but  of  cunning,  and  shuffling 
meanneae;  the  quick  glance,  and  momentary  eontrac- 
tioD  of  the  browe,  showed  too  the  workings  of  a  mind 
by  fear  of  appreacbing  evil ;  while  the  occa- 
of  his  lips  denoted  that  he  was  labo- 
ring to  fiwm  aome  decisive  determination. 

A  kioae  robe  of  dark  colored  velvet,  lined  with  grey 
miniver,  gathered  round  his  waist  by  a  belt  from  which 
pncraded  the  hilt  oC  a  poniard  studded  with  gems- 
sad  an  vndervest  of  silk,  composed  his  dress ;— a  bon- 
net ef  the  sane  asatenal  with  the  robe,  was  carelessly 
•  thrown  upon  hia  head,  and  a  chain  of  gold,  depending 
from  a  richly  onMmeated  collar,  fell  aa  low  aa  his  waist, 
hesoi^  the  star  of  a  rdigioua  order  whieh  had  been 
fmdemd  aa  him  by  Che  king  of  France. 


The  apartment  was  hung  with  various  pictures,  con- 
spicuous among  which  was  one  larger  and  more  highly 
finished  than  the  rest,  the  work  of  a  Cremonese  pencil. 
It  was  the  full  length  portrait  of  one  of  the  former 
Dukee  of  Mihin ;  a  green  ailk  eurtain,  drawn  to  one 
side  of  the  gikled  frame,  showed  the  cars  taken  ta 
protect  it  from  dust  and  smoke,  with  whieh  defilement 
it  was  especially  threatened  from  two  chimneys^  whose 
immense  jambs,  bright  with  burning  faggots,  yawned 
like  some  tomblike  chasm  on  either  aide  of  the  room. 
In  front  of  the  portrait  was  a  seat  covered  with  eloth, 
embroidered  with  silver,  designed  for  the  occupation  ef 
the  principal  individuals  in  afiairsof  state  busuMss ;  ^Ye 
or  six  other  seats  arranged  with  leas  luxury,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  Regent  remained  sitting  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand,  apparently  lost  in  thoo^t;  nor  started 
from  his  rerery,  when  a  footstep  without,  and  a  pressure 
on  the  fasteningsof  the  door,  gave  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  intrader.  When  the  door  opened,  his  eyes  glan- 
ced towards  it ;  yet  without  changing  his  position,  he 
pursued  his  meditations ;  while  the  air  of  his  Tisitor 
indicated  the  easy  familiarity  of  one  used  at  all  timee 
to  approach,  unbidden  the  preeence  of  his  superior. 
His  garment  of  black  seige  was  simply  fostened  by  a 
ribbon  of  the  same  eolor ; — ^thiek  bushy  wmdaeku  gave 
an  air  of  gravity  to  features  which,  though  strongly 
marked,  were  indicative  of  low  eunning  and  repulsive 
to  the  utmost  degree,  nor  rendered  less  so  by  an  evi- 
dently assumed  expression  of  audacity,  meant  to  pass 
for  conscious  dignity.  He  came  near  the  table,  and 
remained  standing  a  few  moments,  till  Lndovieo,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  removed  his  hand,  and  spoke,  more  as  if 
communing  with  his  <iwn  mind  than  addressing  his 
companion. 

"  It  will  not  dol**  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  despon- 
dency ;  "  the  tmin  is  fired,  and  I  fear  me,  will  spread 
further  than  we  wot  ofl  He  has  leagued  with  Maxi- 
milian ;  the  cowardly  Florentine  is  ready  to  throw  him- 
self at  his  feet ;  fate  opens  him  a  golden  path  to  vic- 
tory—worse than  all— Orleans  ia  on  his  way  to  Genoa ! 
Ah !  well  I  know  at  what  prize  be  is  aiming! — Signor 
Mai vezzi,  look  not  so  fiitefoll  here  elasl  even  thine 
art  cannot  avail  me*-unleBS  I  oeuld  send  thee  to  cure 
the  distemper  at  Asti.'* 

**  If  in  aught  I  could  pleasure  your  highness  **— began 
the  courtier-like  physician. 

*'  Talk  not  of  pleasure  to  me— I  am  foiled— entangled 
in  the  web  mine  own  policy  hath  helped  to  weave.  I 
would  to  heaven,  Malvezzi,  thou  wert  as  wise  a  states- 
man as  thou  art  a  skilful  leech !  thou,  at  the  least, 
art  faithful." 

"  Hath  aught  chanced  to  trouble  your  greee  7*' 

"All— all— fidls  out  to  my  diseomfort.  Look  at 
these  pacquets;  they  bear  me  the  intelligence  that  ruin, 
on  cTcry  side,  is  faUing  upon  Naples ;  yet  from  my 
soul  I  repent  me  that  I  prepared  that  ruin  I  Charles  of 
France  is  recovered  of  his  malady — and  hastens  to 
consummate  my  vengeance-*yet  would  the  ill-fated 
project  had  never  been  bom  of  my  unhicky  brain  !** 

"  Has  your  highness  feara  of  him  7  Hath  he  not 
guaranteed  you  possession  of  yoor  dominions  7** 

"  Mostro!  what  is  the  word  of  a  kmg,  pledged  in 
purchase  of  men  and  trsasure,  when  his  desires  are  ful- 
filled, and  its  violatioQ  ean  pleasure  an  ambitious  reh- 
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Uv«?  Thou  know'st  the  elaims  of  Orleans  on  the 
Dukedom  of  Milan  ?** 

**  Trust  your  fortune,  my  noUe  k>rd^hrink  not  from 
distant  STils  !** 

^ Never!  Malwsi!"  returned  the  Regent,  pushing 
from  him  the  pile  of  papers,  and  rising  from  his  seat. 
*' Yet  one  step— oim — ay,  and  that  in  my  power,  could 
place  me  higher,  and  secure  my  elevation.  The  inves- 
titurs  of  this  duchy,  granted  me  by  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, will  avail  nought  with  the  discontented  populace, 
nor  with  foreign  courts,  so  long— so  k>og**-as  any  can 
dispute  my  rights." 

**!  understand  you,**  replied  the  physician;  ^'you 
will  soon  be  undbputed  kxd  of  Milan." 

"  Ha !  is  my  nephew  ■"  gasped,  rather  than  spoke 
the  Regent* 

**  The  malady  gains  strength  apace.  There  are  none 
but  myself  to  attend  him"— answered  the  other— ap- 
proaching nearer,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper— while  a 
glance  supplied  the  horrid  meaning  to  his  words. 

Sforsa  could  not  suppress  an  inward  shudder  as  his 
**  trusty  friend  **  thus  announced  the  partial  success  of 
his  villainy ;  but  he  quickly  mastered  the  emotion— 
and  said  in  a  low  voice — ^  I  fear  me,  we  have  been  too 
hasty;  the  life  of  a  prince,  good  friend,  hath  too  many 
watchers  to  be  safely  tampered  with; — and  the  Lady 
Isabel " 

"Think  not  so  lightly  of  mine  art— your  highness. 
Her  vigilance  hath  ample  employment; — she  has  a 
ehild " 

"Harm  him  not— on  thy  life, I  charge  thee!"  ex- 
claimed Ludovico,  catching  his  arm.  "  They  can  be 
readily  disposed  of  whenever-*— t&cy  are  no  foes  to 
mine  ambition !  meddle  not  with  the  mother  and  child  !** 

"Nay** — said  Malvezzi — ^**1  will  pledge  them  health 
and  safe  passage  from  this  good  city,  when  the  young 
duke  is  no  more.  His  days,  I  warrant  me,  will  not  be 
long — for  I  know  your  highn^  strait.  But  signify 
your  will — he  shall  not  live  till  mi<hiighL*' 

"  My  good  Malvezzi,"  replied  Sforza,  with  a  slight 
ironical  emphasis  on  the  adjective,  "  we  are  beholden 
for  thy  zeal.  Could  the  state  boast  many  servants  true 

as  thyself ;**  but  ere  he  could  finish  the  sentence, 

an  unwonted  tumult  without,  and  the  sudden  winding 
of  a  horn,  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  The 
messenger  who  had  sounded  the  signal  for  admittance, 
after  a  single  blast,  began  to  play  an  air  of  victory ;  the 
wild  and  exulting  tones  of  the  instrument  rang  through 
the  silent  corridors  of  the  castle,  and  smote  with  no 
welcome  music  on  the  ears  of  its  master. 

"  By  our  Lady**— ejaculated  Sforza—"  but  I  should 
know  that  peal !  without  there — hoa  !*' 

The  summons  was  speedily  answered  by  the  entrance 
of  an  attendant,  who  with  a  deep  obeisance  presented 
apacquet;  the  Regent  glanced  impatiently  at  the  su- 
perscription, tdre  asunder  the  silken  string  that  secured 
its  folds,  and  broke  the  massive  seal,  which  bore  the 
royal  arms  of  France.  Whatever  intelligence  the  letter 
contained,  seemed  most  distasteful  to  the  reader ;  it 
was  with  deeper  paleness  on  his  dark  features,  that  he 
refolded  the  pacquet,  and  calling  his  attendants,  bade 
them  prepare  his  train  to  go  forth  upon  the  instant ;  while 
he  whispered  some  directions  in  the  ear  of  Malvezzi. 

"To-night?"  gasped  the  bewilder«d  physician—"  the 
King  of  France  in  Pavia  to-night  7** 


"  This  very  night !  I  repeat  it**— answered  Sforza ; 
"  the  very  fiend  hath  spurred  him  from  Asti  hither — 
to  visit,  forsooth,  his  young  cousin  the  duke,  who  he 
has  heard,  lies  ill  at  ease  in  this  castle;  I  Cell  thee, 
leech,  his  coming  must  be  provided  for !  I  most  forth 
to  meet  him — and  this  moment ;  be  it  thy  care  to  pr^ 
vent  his  sight  of  the  prince.  Shorten  the  busroess,  if 
needs  be— enough— Charles  must  not  behold  my  n^ 
phew  alive !  I  leave  all  in  thy  hands.** 

The  physician  placed  his  band  on  his  heartr-as  if  to 
intimate  his  sense  of  the  responsibility — and  with  sol* 
len  haste,  Ludovico  departed.  Ere  an  hour  had  passed, 
the  principal  street  of  Pavia  presented  a  gay  and  stir- 
ring scene.  The  King  of  France,  aeoompanied  by 
twelve  chevaliers,  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  entered 
the  city,  received  with  the  show  of  cordial  letei^iee 
and  exulting  friendship  by  the  Regent.  The  yooQg 
monarch  rode  a  supeib  Ambian  horse,  richly  capari- 
soned in  the  Eastern  style,  whidi,  with  others  of  the 
same  breed,  he  had  received  as  a  gift  from  Bajazet  the 
Magnificent  The  royal  armor  was  of  silver,  elegantly 
wrought  by  Spanish  artificers ;  it  covered  his  shoulders 
and  breast,  but  descended  not  lower  than  the  hipe ; 
from  the  lower  border  hung  small  plates  of  silver,  light 
and  easily  moved  aside,  so  as  to  prove  no  impediment 
to  the  rider.  He  wore  a  species  of  helmet  of  the  same 
metal,  the  front  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  the  purest  gold,  while  the  back  was  turned  up.  It 
was  closed  at  the  side  of  the  crown  by  a  nail  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  whose  rays  were  alternately  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  upper  part  of  the  helmet  was  divided,  and 
resembled  in  shape  the  top  of  a  cardinaPs  hat.  The 
dress  was  becoming,  and  added  grace  to  the  deportment 
of  the  monarch,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  from  nature  the  advantages  of  a  fine  figure,  or 
a  prepossessing  countenance. 

At  his  side  rode  Brissonet,  his  favorite,  and  one  of 
his  chief  encouragers  to  the  present  enterprise.  His 
attire  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  dress  of  the  soldier 
and  the  ecclesiastic.  He  wore  a  vest  of  white  silk  and 
cloth  of  gold ;  a  white  mantle,  fastened  on  his  left 
shoulder  with  a  rich  clasp  of  gems,  was  sufifered  to  (all, 
confined,  however,  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  sword  at  his  side,  the  gift  of  his  royal 
master,  was  curiously  ornamented  ;  and  in  contrast  to 
the  implements  of  warfare,  a  cross  of  gold,  attached  to 
a  violet  ribbon,  hung  on  his  breast.  In  his  left  hand  he 
carried  a  small  shield,  destined  it  would  seem,  more  for 
ornament  than  defence :  upon  a  white  field  were  blend- 
ed two  devices ;— one  in  French  had  for  a  motto  "  JL* 
kumUiU  nCa  exdU;»  the  other  in  Latin,  ran  thus — 
'^  DUai  servaiafidaV 

The  personage  who  after  Brissonet  rode  next  in  the 
king's  train,  was  of  a  very  diflbrent  character  from  the 
ambitious  minister,  yet  one  of  no  insignificant  impor- 
tance in  those  days  in  the  equipage  of  the  courtr— the 
king's  dwarf.  He  was  mounted  on  a  low  horse,  the 
trappings  of  the  animal  adapted  to  the  figure  of  the 
rider,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  doublet  of  yeltow  silk, 
with  a  square  cap  of  deep  red,  so  formed  as  not  to  add 
even  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  his  stature.  He  had  at 
his  side  a  small  flat  swerd,  and  a  horn  not  unlike  those 
wiih  which  the  swine  herds  of  Ckrmany  were  wont  to 
summon  home  their  charge.  His  small  round  eyes, 
quick  in  motion  and  flashing  with  umisual  brilliancyv 
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added  to  Out  eflfeci  of  his  singular  figure^  his  rapid 
moTCflMoU  aod  unnaioral  agility. 

SaA  wars  the  principal  penoDages  who  divided  the 
atteBtkm  of  the  erofwd.  The  train  of  Charles  oaoaiated, 
M  we  have  menlionBd,  of  twelve  Knighu  eompletely 
anned,  magnificeptly  adorned  aooording  to  the  taate  of 
Aat  period, — their  brilliant  armor  and  deeomtione  shi- 
BJog  jet  mare  brilliantly  in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
SQo.  Each  carried  hie  lance  leaning  against  his  side, 
and  rodeas  if  prood  of  forming  the  guard  of  a  monarch 
to  iDiiilrioi]8y  not  less  them  Tain  of  the  addition  made 
by  Us  own  figure  to  the  cavalcade. 

Nor  were  the  sobjecta  of  the  duke  of  Milan  destitute 
of  aaiiety  to  reoeiTe  with  becoming  respect  a  sovereign 
wiw  in  reliance  on  their  friendly  hospitality,  entered 
their  dty  with  ao  alight  an  escort,  wearing  the  aspect 
not  of  an  ambitious  superior,  but  of  an  equal  and  cor- 
dial ally.    The  baleonies  were  thronged  with  spectators 
of  both  aexes,  who  gazed  admiringly  on  the  stately 
traio;  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were  thrown  from  the 
viodows  upon  the  Knights  as  they  passed.    Two  files 
of  Italian  aoldieiSy  at  the  head  of  whom  rode  the  Re- 
gent himaeli^  accompanied  the  royal  cavalcade  towards 
the  casUe ;  thur  very  horses  seemed  to  have  received 
new  s{nrit  from  the  music  and  the  presence  of  the 
multitude^  and  swept  proudly  along  the  street—while 
the  warily  of  phimea,  and  the  floating  of  rich  mantles, 
and  the  glittering  of  steel,  increased  the  gay  splendor 
of  the  scene,  illumed  by  the  picturesque  glory  of  sun- 
aeL    AU  was  festivity  and  exultation  in  outward  show, 
but  the  secrei  minds  of  the  spectators  were  occupied 
with  other  thoughts  than  those  of  unmixed  admiration 
and  delighL     National  feelings  caused  them  to  look 
with  jealousy  upon  a  soveraigii  who  expected  to  build 
his  glory  on  the  conquest  and  devastation  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  Italy ; — at  the  moment,  the  narrow  feelings 
of  aelf-intereat,  that  could  shut  out  sympathy  for  the 
miifortanes  of  a  neighboring  province,  separated  by 
aihiiiary  lines  oi  divinon,  but  heir  to  the  same  great 
inhaitanee  of  fieedom,  were  swept  away— -and  many 
who  gazed  upon  the  scene  felt  as  Italians  and  as  men. 
Nor  were  those  wanting  whose  penetrating  vision  dis- 
cerned the  gilded  snare  into  which  they  were  falling; 
who  fiuled  not  to  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  step  which  joined  them  in  league  with  the  natural 
enemies  of  their  country. 

Dark  and  tumultuous  were  the  emotions  tliat  throng- 
ed the  breast  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  as  he  passed  at  the 
head  of  his  guaida  conducting  the  French  monarch  to 
the  castle;  yet  fearful  of  awakening  suspicion,  he 
smothered  the  expression  of  his  disquiet,  and  strove  to 
aarame  an  aspect  of  bland  satisfaction ;  his  outward 
gaiety  ^oomUy  contmsting  with  the  apprehensions 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  Inmost  souL  He 
bowed  low  and  repeatedly  in  reply  to  the  cheers  of  the 
people^  but  the  consciousness  of  his  own  purposes  made 
him  fianey  every  eye  fixed  on  him  with  an  expression 
of  distrust.  His  dress  had  undergone  some  alteration ; 
a  rich  robe  of  black  velvet  lined  with  white  and  oma- 
aaenied  with  ermine  about  the  neck  and  shouldera,  was 
warn  by  him  in  common  with  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
dneal  eonrty  who  rode  at  his  side. 

Arrived  at  the  castle,  the  Regent  hastened  to  assist 
his  illnstrious  guest  in  dismounting,  and  welcomed  him 

lity.  The  Knights,  both  French 


and  Italian,  were  immediately  on  foot,  and  courteously 
lowered  their  lances  in  honor  of  their  superiors.  Then 
mingling  and  exchanging  military  greettngS|  they  fol> 
lowed  the  princes. 

Ludovico  led  his  royal  Tisitor  into  the  magnificent 
apartments  of  the  ptdMe,  which  the  bustling  serviton 
had  already  fitted  up  with  unusual  splendor  for  his  re* 
ception.  Tapestries  of  the  finest  wool,  fringed  with 
gold,  covered  the  walls,  and  paintings  from  famous 
pencils  served  to  relieve  the  vastneas  of  the  lofty  cei* 
lings.  All  the  windows  wero  illuminated ;  the  torches 
of  pure  wax,  and  the  huge  lamps  of  wrought  gold, 
were  in  a  blaze,  though  darkness  had  scarcely  fiillen 
upon  the  city.  Banners  hung  from  the  casements^  or 
streamed  from  posts  in  the  street ;  trumpets  and  cym- 
bals were  pealing  forth  a  note  of  welcome,  and  the 
tumultuous  tread  of  guards  and  serving  men,  announced 
the  suddenness  of  the  occasion,  and  their  zeal  in  en- 
deavoring to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  guesL 

The  banquet  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  chevaliers 
in  one  of  the  halls,  bore  evidence  of  the  same  profusioa 
and  magnificence.  The  massive  plate,  wrought  with 
the  richest  devices  and  desigoa  of  art,  the  pitchers  and 
flasks  of  gold  and  of  Venetian  crystal,  the  vases  of 
alabaster,  exhibiting  also  the  triumphs  of  the  artist— 
with  other  articles  of  table  furniture  equally  splendid 
and  expensive—the  cushioned  seats  hastily  covered 
vfiHx  fan  and  velvet,  and  decorated  with  flowery  the 
perfumers  and  the  radiant  lights,  heightened  in  dazzling 
efiect  by  the  gorgeous  reflection  of  the  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished n^«tal» — all  were  arranged  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  by  the  servitors,  themselves  of  no  mean  rank, 
moving  under  the  direction  of  the  major  doma  This 
personage,  clad  in  a  black  dress^  the  sleeves  of  which 
were  garnished  with  hice  ruffles,  moved  as  gravely 
about  his  task  of  superintending  the  preparations  of 
the  board)  as  if  he  had  the  care  of  sacred  vessels  or 
instruments  destined  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb  to 
the  infernal  deities. 

Sforza  peiformed  more  gracefiilly  the  part  of  host  at 
the  feast ;  but  when  it  was  ended-— when  the  rich  and 
delicate  viands,  which,  brought  torn  remote  countries, 
had  lately  graced  the  board,  were  laid  waste  in  minis- 
tering to  the  soldierlike  appetites  of  the  noble  guests-^ 
he  was  startled  and  dismayed  to  hear  the  monareh 
drink  the  health  of  his  "  fair  cousin  the  duke  ;**  and 
express  his  desire  to  be  led  presently  to  his  chamber, 
"that  he  might  oomfort  him  with  the  assurance  of  a 
kinsman's  love."  This  proposal  was  doubly  disagreea- 
ble to  the  Regent,  as  it  recalled  to  observation  his  own 
subordinate  rights,  and  as  it  awakened  his  ever  ready 
apprehensions; 

"Let  me  pray  your  gracSr'*  uiged  he,  ''add  not  to 
this  day*8  fatigues.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  visit 
my  nephew,  who  will  be  better  prepared  by  his  night's 
slumbers  to  receive  you." 

"To-night,**  answered  Charles,  <<we  must  be  far  on 
our  mareh  to  Piacenza.  Nay — noble  Sforza,  we  thank 
you  for  your  hospitable  reluctance  to  part  with  us,— ' 
but  necessity  is  imperative.  Lead  on,  then,  to  our 
cousin's  chamber." 

Far  diflbrent  fK»n  the  brilliant  scene  of  ftstivity  was 
that  which  presented  itself  in  the  apartment  of  the 
young  prince.  The  rooms  occupied  by  him  and  his 
attendants  were  separated  by  a  narrow  gallery  from  the 
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rest  of  the  easlle ;  bis  chamber,  the  remotest  of  all, 
was  large  and  gloomy,  iu  only  light  during  the  day 
admitted  through  two  high  stained  windows,  the  beary 
folds  of  the  curtains  contributing  still  more  to  dlmini^ 
the  efiea  of  the  feeble  tbjs.    At  present  a  sofident 
light  was  afforded  by  large  toiebes  of  wax  in  tall  iron 
candlesticks,  that  flared  in  tlie  night  wind,  which  foand 
its  way  through  the  ill-constructed  easements ;  while 
from  wood  smouldering  in  the  antique  chimney,  the 
smoke  reeked  upwards  to  the  bare  and  blackened  raf- 
ters of  the  rooC  Yet  notwithstanding  the  want  of  neat- 
ness or  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  riide  and  old  fiishioned  style  of  architec- 
ture, there  were  traits  of  magnificence  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  geneimi  want  of  that  appearance  of 
comfort  which  in  modem  days  the  humblest  peasant's 
dwelling  would  present.    There  were  tapestries  of  silk 
too  rich  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  time  worn  and  mas- 
sive oaken  furniture,  on  which  were  wrought  pictures, 
which  if  not  life-like,  were  Taster  and  more  startling 
than  lile  $  gigantio  warriors  wielding  ponderous  tnaces, 
with  bushy  beards  and  muscular  limbs;  there  were 
earpetaof  Telvet,  and  mirrors  of  steel  reflected  the  light 
of  the  torches  and  the  figures  on  the  tapestry.    The 
bedstead  was  of  black  oak,  its  spiral  posts  ornamented 
with  flowers  wrought  in  gold ;  it  was  constructed  after 
a  former  fashion  in  a  triangular  form,  the  base  forming 
the  head  and  the  point  serving  for  the  foot    Three 
columns  supported  a  canopy  from  which  depended 
fringed  curtains,  fastened  back  by  brass  naib; — the 
bed  itself  showed  none  of  the  luxury  of  modem  times ; 
a  scanty  mattress^  sheets  of  muslin,  for  linen  in  those 
days  wae  rare  even  in  the  chambers  of  princes,— and 
a  silken  coverlet,  completed  its  fumitureu    A  brazen 
stand  in  front,  projecting  from  the  wall,  supported  a 
bronze  candlestick  whose  torch  threw  a  faint  light  on 
the  countenance  of  the  princely  invalid.    The  silken 
coverlet  but  111  concealed  the  attenuated  proportions  of 
a  frame  wasted  by  disease  and  suflering ;  and  there 
was  a  ghastly  paleness  on  his  face,  which  too  sorely 
betokened  that  tbe^springs  of  life  were  ezhaosted.   The 
young  duke  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  slumbtr;  so  deep 
and  quiet  indeed,  tliat  but  lor  the  occasional  stirring  of 
a  portion  of  the  light  drapery,  it  might  have  been 
deemed  a  breathless  one.    The  physician  Malvezzt, 
leaned  against  one  of  the  columns  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed, surveying  his  patient  with  a  look  of  intense  anxiety, 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  hide  beneath  his  usual  cold 
and  indtfierent  expression.    At  a  little  distance^  before 
a  table  on  which  were  placed  books  of  devotion,  kneh 
a  lady  of  noUe  air  and  figure,  yet  whoee  beauty  was 
clouded  by  sorrow.    She  was  robed  in  black,  not  above 
the  middle  height,  yet  her  lovely  features,  combined 
with  their  natural  aspect  of  gentleness,  an  expression 
of  heroic  pride  that  might  have  been  nourished  or  de- 
veloped by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  condition. 
She  was  not  apparently  occupied  in  devotion,  but  re- 
mained kneeling  on  the  cushion,  her  head  bent  on  her 
hands,  as  if  engrossed  by  the  most  painful  reflections. 
Here  in  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  through  the 
apartment  could  be  distinctly  heard  the  festive  tumult 
firom  the  great  hall ;  the  echoed  laugh  of  the  guests, 
the  bustling  of  servants,  and  the  music  that  welcomed 
the  revellers.    Isabel  raised  her  head,  and  glanced  un* 
easily  and  impatiently  around,  as  the  sounds  of  in- 


timed  merriment  smote  on  her  ear ;  at  the  moment  a 
child,  three  or  four  years  old,  crossed  from  the  antecham- 
ber with  cautious  footsteps,  for  sven  infancy  had  learned 
consideration  for  the  repose  of  the  sick,  and  glided  to 
the  mother.  The  tear*  of  the  hapless  lady  flowed 
afresh  as  she  gazed  on  the  little  partner  of  her  angaisb, 
and  in  convulsive  grief  she  strained  the  Child  to  her 
bosom. 

Presently  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  courts  below,  the 
trampling  of  horses  and  the  shouts  of  grooms,  announc- 
ed the  departure  of  the  French  to  be  at  hand.  Mal- 
vezzi  left  his  place  by  the  bed,  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, hoping  to  hear,  if  he  could  not  see,  what  might 
give  him  more  certain  information.  But  he  was  sooif 
recalled  by  a  shriek  from  the  Lady  Isabel ;  a  fKghtful 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  countenance  of  the  inva- 
lid ;  the  calm  stillness  of  sleep  was  replaced  by  distor- 
tion, and  a  death-like  rigidity  had  settled  on  the  fea- 
tures. The  physician  poured  a  few  drops  from  a  mix- 
ture in  one  of  the  phials,  and  raising  the  prince's  head, 
administered  it ;  the  eflect  seemed  for  the  moment  salu- 
tary:  the  duke  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  the 
agonized  face  of  his  wife,  bending  over  him,  moved  his 
lips  as  if  he  would  speak,  while  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude and  fondness  lighted  up  fbr  an  Instant  his  pale  and 
emaciated  countenance. 

"  Now  Gbd  be  praised  !**  exclaimed  Isabel,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  he  knows  me  once  again !  The  crisis  is 
past.  Look  up,  mine  own  beloved !  that  glance  brings 
me  health  and  peace  once  more !  Look  up — Giovanni  !** 

The  crisis  was  indeed  past.  The  powers  of  nature 
that  had  rallied  for  a  last  effort,  were  fost  sinking  for- 
ever. The  prince  could  not  again  raise  his  eyes  to 
meet  the  fond  glance  of  aflbctioo ;  the  lids  closed  hea- 
vily, no  longer  obedient  to  the  wOt ;  the  breast  heaved 
irregularly  once  or  twice — ^then  a  deep  calmness  settled 
on  the  face,  where  a  smile  yet  lingered — ^though  the 
struggles  of  nature  were  over !  Not  for  many  minutes 
did  the  knowledge  of  the  fatal  truth  enter  the  mind  of 
the  bereaved  lady.  When  at  length  it  flashed  upon 
her,  not  by  shrieks  or  outcries  would  she  disturb  the 
awful  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Sunk  on  her  knees  at 
the  bedside,  her  lifted  hands  and  tearless  countenance 
gave  evhlence  of  the  extremity  of  her  wo ;  yet  foriget- 
fol  of  her  own  sufferings  and  fate,  her  lips  moved  in 
prayer  for  the  departed.  The  child  awed,  though  un- 
conscious of  its  loss,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  mother ; 
and  two  or  three  female  attendants  who  had  entered 
from  the  antechamber,  formed  a  group  in  the  back 
ground,  where  they  stood  in  wondering  silence. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  obath  in  his  majesty 
and  solemnity  was  present  as  it  were  in  bodily  fomn, 
striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  Iiving^that  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  King  of  France,  accompanied  by 
Ludovico.  Not  a  movement  was  produced  by  this 
addition  to  the  inmates  of  the  apartment,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  leech,  who  gliding  with  a  noiseless  step 
across  the  room,  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  master. 

**  Sfre,**  said  Ludovico  in  a  low  voice  to  the  king, 
half  averting  his  face  at  the  same  time,  "a  more  potent 
and  terrible  visitor  hath  forestalled  your  highness.  The 
prince  has  just  breathed  his  last  Will  it  please  yon — 
retire  with  me  f  •* 

Without  reply,  Charies  approached  the  eo«idi  where 
still  knelt  Isabel;  she  roee  on  perceiving  hnn,  ivhom 
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■lie  knew  to  be  no  other  than  the  monarch,  and  with 
digaUj  that  ahone  thnnigfa  her  ineffiible  grief^  extended 
her  hand,  which  the  king  took  in  rtTerenoe,  while  he 
ttnwn  to  eooaole  her  by  whiapering  words  of  comfort 
The  Regent  hong  ak)of,  for  he  dand  not  approaoh 
the  person  of  the  woman  he  had  ao  grievously  injured. 
Chailea  ezpreaaed  in  cordial  terms  his  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy—«fiering  anght  in  hie  power  to  administer  to 
the  eomfbct  of  heneif  and  her  infant  son.  Common- 
place word*— prompted  by  indifferent  pity ! 

**Mnch  -mnch  you  might  do^  sire"-— cried  Isabel, 
while  the  tears  that  refosed  to  flow  at  the  stroke  of  an- 
gebh,  rsined  from  her  eyes  at  the  first  accent  of  kind- 
new— "alas!  we  can  do  nought  for  ourselves!  The 
hetrof  this  wide  dukedom  is  a  helpless  pensioner  on  the 
charity  of  his  kinsman ;  he  commands  nought  in  the 
reahn  he  was  bom  to  rale !" 

**  If— noble  madam— you  would  accept  our  protec- 
tion"  

"  Not  so  gi  scions  sire*' — ^interrupted  the  lady.  ''The 
daughter  of  Naples  needs  not  that.  I  will  retire  to  the 
kingdom  of  my  ftither.  Tell  me" — she  oontinued,  as 
Charlea  gazed  on  her  in  evident  compassion,  "  tell  me, 
your  majesty— 4or  in  the  seclusion  of  theae  chambers 
I  have  leaned  but  little  of  the  affiure  of  courts-^  it 
true  that  you  mn  come  into  Italy  for  the  purpoee  of 
drm^  Alphonso  from  his  dominions  7" 

This  direct  appeal  pleased  not  the  king ;  he  prayed 
the  princess  to  be  compoeed,  and  not  seek  to  know 
what  might  give  her  pain.* 

*'Nay  then** — she  cried— "it  ts  so;— the  curse  of 
unholy  ambitaoa  would  make  our  house  its  prey— smi- 
tiog  down  one  vietim,  even  while  snother  lies  cold  and 
stridttn  before  it!  Oh  sire !"  she  faltered  in  a  voice  of 
agony — ^''be  moved  tooompassion  by  woes  it  is  in  your 
power  to  change  to  gratitude !  Spare  him — spare  my 
fiuher— and  his  people — the  &mily  of  princes  who 
honor  you  as  the  model  of  chivalry  and  generosity! 
Poor  not— I  beseech  yon,  upon  my  native  land  the  hor- 
rors of  war!" 

"Lady" — said  the  monarch,  "  the  determinations  of 
statesmen  and  kings  are  not  wont  to  be  reversed  at  a 
woman's  supplication.  Nor  eoold  I. recede  with  honor 
from  this  enterprise^  even  if  I  chose !" 

"Let  ku  bead,  then,  at  least,  be  sacred  to  you!" 
exdaimed  the  princess— looking  up  to  Charles  in  earn- 
est appealing  anguish ;  **  promise  me  you  will  spare  my 
lather's  fife!" 

^  Bm  person  and  liberty  shall  be  ever  sacred  in  my 
eyes^"  answered  the  knag;  "doubly  so,  since  he  is 
dettr  to  Isabel  of  Arragon.  If  the  destinies  grant  me 
sMMnsi,  I  will  pronise  you  he  shall  not  be  without  a 
friend." 

**  Alas !  what  would  be  life  to  him,  stripped  of  fame 
and  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  ?  But  1  claim,  sire, 
your  promise!  Farewell !"  and  the  duchess  exchanged 
kind  adieus  with  the  king— though  she  repelled  the  ti- 
midly oOered  courtesies  of  Ludovioo,  as  they  separated. 

The  king  of  Pranoe  departed  for  Piaoenza,  not  un- 
sMpteioqj  of  the  fidelity  of  Ludovico  to  his  cause,  and 
of  the  crimes  into  which  the  crafty  ambition  of  the 
Regent  had  befrmyed  him ;  but  he  expressed  not  by 
wflidor  ieok  hii  rising  dissatisfaction.    Nor  were  the 

*  Ofrfedardf  tuuem  die  fact  of  IsabtPa  appeal  to  Charlea  In 


Milanese  nobles  without  dark  surmises  concerning  the 
mysterious  illness  and  death  of  their  young  sovereign ; 
but  if  any  were  disposed  to  open  murmurs,  they  were 
silenced  by  the  bold  measures  of  Sfoixa  himself. 

On  the  morrow,  at  sunrise,  the  ducal  council  was  con- 
vened, when  the  leading  members,  at  his  instigation, 
declared  it  improper  and  impolitic,  in  those  perilous 
times,  to  suffer  the  infant  son  of  Galeazzo  to  ascend 
his  father's  throne ;  declared  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
sovereign  of  wisdom  and  established  authority;  dis- 
pensed with  the  disposition  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of 
public  safety,  and  transferred  the  ducal  dignity  to  the 
person  of  the  Regent,  The  announcement  of  the  de- 
cree was  received  with  applause  by  the  volatile  popu- 
lace ;  and  when  the  newly  elected  prince  came  forth, 
invested  with  the  title  and  ensigns  of  authority,  it  was 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  mingled  with  the 
music  of  cymbals  and  trumpets,  that  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed Ludovico  Sforza— Dukx  or  Milak. 


CHAP.  n. 

THE  PALL. 

— >8oll— I  did  bot  dream  t 
O  coward  conadenee !  how  doat  thou  afflict  ma ! 

King  Richard  TkirJ. 

Heaven  had  decreed  that  the  flame  Ludovioo  had 
kindled  in  Italy  should  at  last  prove  the  destruction  of 
its  author.  The  death  of  Charles  VIU,  instead  of 
deliveriog  Italy  from  foreign  invasion,  raised  up  to  her 
republics  a  more  formidable  adversary  in  the  person  of 
his  successor,  Louis  XU,  a  sovereign  more  mature  in 
years,  more  experienced  in  military  affairs,  and,  beyond 
comparison,  steadier  and  more  inflexible  in  his  resolu- 
tions than  his  predecessor.  That  which  rendered  him 
terrible  in  the  eyes  of  Ludovioo  was  his  claim  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  which  claim  he  professed  to  derive 
from  his  grandmother,  Valentine  Visconti,  who  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when 
her  father,  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  was  as  yet  only 
imperial  vicar.  However  questionable  the  title  thence 
derived,  it  was  at  least  equal  in  right  to  that  by  which 
the  family  of  Sforza  held  the  ducal  throne. 

The  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  presented  facili- 
tiee  to  the  French  king  for  effecting  his  ruin,  which  ap- 
peared auspicious  to  the  enterprise.  Unpopular  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  by  reason  of  his  usurpation,  and 
odious  to  many  of  his  nobles  on  account  of  the  myste- 
rious ciroumstances  of  his  nephew's  death,  he  had,  by 
a  selfish  and  ambitious  policy,  by  frequent  breaches  of 
feith  and  treaty,  rendered  the  neighboring  states  his 
enemies^  Venice,  incensed  at  his  conduct  in  the  war 
of  Pisa,  readily  entered  into  the  views  of  France ;  they 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Louis,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  assist  in  the  conquest  of  Milan,  by  aiding 
in  its  invasion,  in  return  for  the  promised  cession  of 
Cremona  and  a  part  of.  the  territory.  The  Pope  had 
already  been  secured  in  fevor  of  the  designs  of  Louis 
XII ;— and,  deserted  on  all  sides  by  pretended  friends — 
assailed  by  enemies  of  overwhelming  power— looking 
vainly  for  protection  to  sovereigns  who  despised  or 
detested  him— Sforza  saw  the  hour  approaching  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  reap  the  juet  fruits  of  a  life 
of  usurpation  and  perfidy.   Tho  sovereign  of  Germany 
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was  at  war  with  the  Swis^ ;  the  king  of  Spain  had 
concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  France,  in  which  no 
Btipnlations  were  made  in  fat  or  of  any  of  the  Italian 
States ;  Florence  was  attached  to  Louis ;  and  though 
the  king  of  Naples,  the  descendant  of  the  monarch  the 
duke  had  so  basely  injured,  promised  to  lend  him  as* 
sistance  io  repelling  the  invader,  he  well  knew  such 
aid  must  be  inefficient,  since  the  kingdom  of  Frederic 
was  so  exhausted  by  recent  struggles  that  he  was  una- 
ble  to  provide  for  his  own  security.  In  his  extremity 
Ludovico  turned  his  eyes  to  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom, and  persuaded  the  Turkish  sultan  to  attack  the 
republic  of  Venice ;  but  this  diversion  in  bis  favor  could 
not  turn  aside  the  fate  that  was  pursuing  him  with 
hasty  strides ;  nor  could  all  his  preparations  tor  resis- 
tance retard  the  moment  in  which  it  was  to  overtake 
him. 

The  French,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Milanese  ter- 
ritory. Their  vigor  and  ferocity,  as  well  as  the  swift- 
ness of  their  marches,  struck  such  terror  into  the  Italian 
soldiery,  that  they  dared  not  even  show  face  to  the  in- 
Taders ;  the  people,  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  disaffec- 
ted to  the  usurpation  of  Ludovico,  everywhere  received 
their  foreign  conquerors  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy  terril>ly  alarmed 
Sforza,  who  seeing  his  sovereignty,  like  a  weather- 
beaten  edifice,  sinking  into  ruins,  lost  at  once  bis  pru- 
dence and  resolution,  and  had  recourse  to  expedients 
which,  the  common  refuge  of  despair,  served  only  to 
discover  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  without  procuring 
comfort  or  relief.  He  ordered  a  list  to  be  taken  of  all 
the  men  in  the  city  of  Milan  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
then  summoning  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  whom  he  was  odious  on  account  of  the  taxes— abol- 
ished many  of  the  heaviest  in  their  presence,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  conciliatory  speech.  This  measure, 
however,  had  no  effect  in  stemming  the  tide  of  his  un- 
popularity. 

On  the  evening  of  a  beautiful  day,  the  citizens  of 
the  capital,  occupied  in  discussing,  in  separate  groups, 
the  new  and  strange  events,  the  intelligence  of  which 
hourly  reached  their  ears— all  ordinary  aflfairs  having 
given  way  before  those  of  more  pressing  importance — 
were  assembled  about  the  palace  and 'public  buildings, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  readily  any 
news  that  might  be  brought  by  fresh  couriers,  and 
partly  with  that  natural  love  of  congregating  which  in 
times  of  extraordinary  excitement,  brings  men  invaria- 
bly together.  It  would  have  been  difficult  fora  stranger, 
who  beheld  the  feces  in  this  motley  assemblage,  or 
listened  to  the  conversation,  to  surmise  the  nature  of 
those  occurrences  that  claimed  public  attention ;  to 
surmise  that  these  men,  who  with  careless  glee,  or 
wonder,  unmixed  with  dismay,  were  recounting  to  each 
other  what  they  had  severally  learned — ^were  on  the 
point  of  becoming  the  prey  of  a  foreign  enemy.  It 
mattered  little  to  this  volatile  race,  impatient  of  change, 
by  whom  they  were  ruled--Ludovico,  or  Louis  of 
France.  The  majority  of  the  giddy  populace  saw  in 
the  prospect  of  a  change  of  masters  a  certainty  of  bet- 
tering their  oondition ;  and  heeded  little  who  was  to 
be  aibiter  of  their  fate. 

"  Per  scrvlr  ssmprs,  o  vhielirkss  o  vkita.*'-* 
was  the  reproaeh  uttend  against  his  native  land  by  a 


poet  of  Italy ;  but  alas !  oppressed  at  home  as  well  ■• 
abroad— what  clioioe  was  left  her  I 

Ludovico  was  not  naturally  cruel,  bat  his  deairs  of 
power  had  betrayed  him  into  crime,  and  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy  had  shut  him  out  from  the  means  of  re- 
trieving his  fortunes ;  he  had  lost  the  good  will  of  the 
multitude  by  the  unroaaonable  imposition  of  burthensy 
and  his  efforts  to  regain  their  allegiance  by  eoncessiona 
only  provoked  their  contempt.  In  like  manner  bis  do* 
plicity  and  false  shows  of  friendship  had  seeured  the 
enmity  and  scorn  of  the  neighboring  republicsi  who 
rejoiced  unanimously  in  his  downfall. 

The  crowd  grew  denser  about  the  palace  as  the 
shadows  of  night  fell  over  the  city ;  and  fresh  Uimalt 
was  presently  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  courier.  The 
citizens  thronged  eagerly  around  him  to  question  him 
of  his  tidings ;  but  he  halted  not  till  he  bad  delivered 
the  despatches,  of  which  he  was  hearer,  into  the  hands 
of  a  guard  at  the  great  gate,  appointed  to  convey  them 
to  the  duke. 

The  duke  sate  in  his  cabinet;  the  apartment  was 
gloomy,  for  no  lights  liad  yet  been  brou^t ;  but  not  more 
gloomy  than  his  own  breast,  racked  by  stormy  pessioaa^ 
and  a  prey  to  disordered  apprehensions.  A  shieki,  a  shirt 
of  mail,  and  other  articlesof  armor,  lay  in  a  recess  formed 
by  one  of  the  embrasures ;  their  presence,  as  they  lay 
in  confusion,  indicated  the  troubled  state  of  the  times^ 
but  far  less  so  than  the  dark  visage  and  despondent  air 
of  Sforza  himself.  A  stupor  seemed  to  have  settled 
on  his  usually  elastic  and  eneigetic  spirit.  He  aate 
gazing  fixedly,  but  vacantly,  upon  a  heap  of  papers  and 
charts  confusedly  strewn  on  the  table  before  him ;  and 
though  the  tumult  without,  and  the  trumpets  summon- 
ing the  watch,  came  to  his  ears,  he  seemed  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  aught  connected  with  the  external  worid. 
Despatch  alter  despatch,  bearing  intelligence  of  unex- 
pected loss,  or  of  the  defectmn  of  some  friend,  had 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon ;  and  worn  out 
with  agitation  and  disappointment,  Sforza  had  at  length 
ceased,  in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  to  contemplate  the 
evils  before  him. 

He  was  soon,  however,  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
an  intruder ;  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Milan,  Ber- 
nadino  da  Corte,  stood  at  his  side,  and  presented  the 
despatches  brought  by  the  last  messenger. 

"  Read  them,  good  Bernadino,  read  them  and  tell  vm 
of  their  import :  even  ill  tidings  fall  less  harshly  from 
thy  lips — and  alas !  all  tidings  are  now  ilt^for  Milan. 
But  I  forget  me — let  the  varlets  bring  lights-^without 
there  l^  and  his  summons  was  speedily  answered  by 
the  entrance  of  a  squire  bearing  wax  torches. 

The  governor  broke  the  seals,  cut  asunder  the  eerd 
which  secured  the  papers,  and  proceeded  to  reeount 
their  contents  to  his  prince,  who  listened  in  sullen 
apathy  till  the  reader  paused  as  he  glanced  at  one  of 
the  letters. 

"Say  on,"  sakl  Ludovico. 

"  The  Count  Gajazzo— » 

"  Ha  1  the  brave  count  1  then  here  is  eomewhat  to 
retrieve  disaster.  What  of  Gajazzo  7  Hath  he  Joined 
his  brother  ?** 

^he  bridge  has  been  lakl,  but  the  count  never  intend- 
ed such  a  junction.  He  hath  leagued  with  the  French !" 

"  Now  God  defend  me,  if  what  thou  sayest  be  true  I 
Give  me  the  paper !"  Rising  hastily,  the  duke  snatched 
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the  jMWfOfli  fcMB  the  goTemor'e  hands,  and  read 
eegerif,  while  hie  eyee  glared  on  it  as  if  tbey  woald 
deroor  the  lines.  Then,  as  the  ceruinty  of  his  favo- 
liu's  irancheiy  forced  itself  on  him,  he  let  fall  the  letter, 
and  Mnk  again  into  his  chair. 
"  Your  highness  was  warned  of  him.** 
*'Tnie — Bemariino-  but  who  could  suspect  him  7  so 
yooo&  se  devoted,  so  loaded  with  benefiu  7  Ah !  (Aese 
STB  the  weights  that  sink  me  downward !  He  was 
jeskMsof  his  brother's  promotion  to  the  command.'* 

**  Here  is  news  that  will  disturb  your  highness  yet 
mm  deeply,"  aaid  Bemadino,  showing  a  few  hurried 
lines  frssi  one  of  the  ooaomanders  of  the  Milanese  forces 
at  Alexandrin.  *' Alexandria  is  lost  Qaleauo  himself 
huh  dssertad  his  post,  and  fied  with  a  party  of  horse. 
Fstia  hath  declared  for  the  foe !  I  grieve  to  say  it,  my 
lord,  hot  we  can  no  longer  hold  out  this  city  against  the 
anas  of  Lonia,  thus  deserted  by  our  eoofederatee." 

The  doke  made  no  reply,  but  peeed  the  apartment 
with  rapid  strides,  apparently  laboring  to  malce  up  his 
mind  CO  eome  speedy  and  decisive  resolution.  At  length 
he  stopped,  epeaking  in  a  determined  tone. 

''Lei  the  cardinal  remove  the  young  princes  this 
nig^t,  toCoao.  I  myself  will  follow  in  a  few  days." 
<*  Yoor  h%hoe8S-^nd  whither  7" 
**  To  HMximilmn  I  From  him  came  the  investiture  of 
Ihts  Dochy— let  him  protect  the  sovereign  he  has 
created  !*  and  with  a  laugh  of  bitterness,  Sforza  sate 
down  to  the  table ;  with  unsteady  hands  traced  a  few 
lines,  whkh  he  folded,  and  summonmg  a  servant,  de- 
livered the  letter  into  his  hands. 

"  This  to  the  cardinal — my  brother  Ascanio— with 
speed  variet — with  speed !  Let  him  see  to  this— I  will 
speak  with  him  farther  on  the  morrow.** 

Flight  was  the  only  resooree  remaining  to  the  faUen 
doke;  and  he  was  resolved  to  embrace  this  last  alterna- 
tiTfc  Germany  was  open  to  the  fugitive,  and  thither 
he  deepaiched  his  sons,  intending  soon  to  claim  with 
them  the  protection  of  the  Emperor. 

The  watch  was  set ;  and  dismissing  his  minteter,  the 
doke  retired  to  his  chamber  ;—>iinging  himself  half 
dressed  upon  his  couch  to  seek  the  repose  necessary  for 
bis  flight  on  the  morrow.  But  though  wearied  and 
hsrawed  in  spirit,  he  wooed  in  vain  the  sleep  which 
csme  unsought  to  his  meanest  soldier !  The  events  of 
past  years  crowded  thickly  before  him — those  years 
which  had  only  recorded  his  breaches  of  trust,  and  the 
sel&ah  maneavreings  of  his  policy.  He  had  been 
mined  by  the  very  measures  he  had  adopted  for  his 
aggrandizement:  the  spells  he  had  labored  to  weave 
with  so  much  art,  had  wrought  to  his  own  destruction. 
Yet  he  felt  not  remorse  in  this  moment  of  partial  retri- 
bntioo;  disappointed  and  dismayed  he  was,  but  he 
looked  not  to  his  own  ambitious  selfishness  as  the  cause 
of  all  his  disasters.  He  lay  wrapped  in  gloomy  reflec- 
tioos,  as  the  ocessional  flourish  of  trumpeli  and  the 
dash  of  arms  without  announced  the  change  of  the 
guard— and  told  that  hour  aAer  hour  was  elapsing— 
bringing  nearer  the  dreaded  dawn,  in  which  he  was  to 
eonsammate  his  misfortunes  by  the  abandonment  of  hh 
dominions  to  his  victorious  enemy !  The  lights  grew 
paler,  and  the  dnke  sank  gradually  into  a  state  of  par- 
tial eneonectoosness,  rather  than  slumber,  in  which  his 
foveriih  phantaaies  were  eoEibodled  in  ehnpe,  and  pra- 
MBt  teUiazeitad  iaigiiaAtioo.    The  phantom  of  the 


mother  of  his  murdered  nephew  seemed  to  rise  to  his 
view ;  her  dark  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
her  lipe  utiering  imprecations  against  the  destroyer  of 
her  son.  Then  appeared  the  leering  visage  of  the  phy- 
sician, Malvesei,  the  Instrument  of  his  atrocious  de> 
signs — whom  the  duke  had  sent  to  Germany — ^his  fiice 
wearing  its  usual  ezpreesion  of  impudent  cunning — 
leading  by  the  hand,  with  a  meaning  smile,  the  hapless 
youth  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  Sforza's  ambition. 
The  ghastly  eyes  of  this  apparition  were  fixed  foil  on 
the  face  of  Ludovico,  who  chilled  with  horror,  had  no 
power  to  avert  his  gaze.  He  half  sprang,  in  convulsive 
agony,  from  the  couch ;— he  grasped  the  bed  clothing 
and  held  it  op  before  him,  as  if  striving  to  shut  out  the 
vision ;  still  those  stony  and  immoveable  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  his  heart  wither  beneath  them.  Then 
the  three  seemed,  encircling  him,  to  approach  more 
closely ;  he  almost  folt  the  touch  of  cold  and  clammy 
hands; — shivering  with  terror,  he  shrunk  backward 
but  had  no  strength  to  withdraw  from  them ;— then  the 
near  dash  of  armor,  and  the  hoarse  peal  of  the  drum, 
burst  on  bis  ear,  and  he  heard  the  insulting  shouts  of 
Frenchmen — and  knew  he  was  about  to  be  delivered, 
a  bound  and  belplees  victim  into  the  hands  of  his  foes, 
by  the  superhuman  avengers  who  seemed  to  have  the 
control  of  his  destiny.  Bursting  with  a  mighty  efbrt 
the  spdl,  which  had  held  his  senses  in  horrid  thcall — the 
duke  sprang  to  his  feet ;  but  though  now  folly  awake, 
strove  in  vain  to  eolkct  his  faoultieSi  The  same  sounds 
he  had  seemed  to  hear  were  still  in  his  ears ;  the  roar 
of  musquetry,  distant  shouts,  and  the  peal  of  warlike 
music  The  whole  palace  was  in  tumulu  Presently 
the  door  of  the  royal  closet  was  burst  open  with  im- 
petuous haste,  and  a  figure  strode  in — whom  the  bewil- 
dered duke  might  deem  at  the  moment  the  avenger  of 
his  Tision.  Crouched  helplessly  beside  the  couch,  his 
hande  clasped  and  raised  upwards  as  if  imploring 
mercy— in  supernatural  terror  Ludovico  awaited  the 
intruder. 

"  It  is  well  you  are  awakened,**  cried  Ascanio— for  it 
was  he ;  '*  away— for  the  love  of  heaven !  Away— and 
for  life !  Ha,  brother  I  forgive  my  abruptness— but  yon 
have  not  a  moment  to  loee!** 

"  What  bath  chanced  7**  at  length  faltered  the  duke. 

"  The  French  are  upon  us!  in  this  town — beneath 
these  very  walls !  Haric  !*'  as  the  heavy  sweep  of  ord- 
nance, and  the  peal  of  drums  and  trumpets  came  nearer 
and  nearer — ^*'they  are  coming  down  the  square. 
They  were  encamped  at  sunset  within  six  miles  of  the 
dty." 

Sforza  listened  in  a  stupor  of  dismay. 

''Philip  del  Fresco  knew  of  it!  Would  to  heaven 
you  bed  never  trusted  the  base  traitor!" 

"  Philip  I  hath  he  too  betrayed  me  7**  cried  the  uiw 
fortunate  sovereign,  roused  to  energy  as  he  heard  the 
name  of  his  most  cherished  favorite  coupled  with 
treachery—^'  then  all  is  gone !  I  sm  ready  to  depart^- 
but  where  is  the  governor  7  We  will  not  leave  this 
castle  the  prey  of  the  invaders,  without  striking  a  blow 
in  its  defence.  He  can  occupy  them  here,  while  we 
make  good  our  retreaL** 

<*  Brother,**  cried  Aseanio— "  this  castle  is  already 
surrendered !  Bemsdino  is  false !  The  keys  of  this 
fsyrifMUs  ciudel  he  hath  laid  already  at  the  feet  of  the 
Fninch  gMeraL" 
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"  Perfidious  wretch  !'*  groaned  ibe  dake. 

**  Waste  not  time  in  reproaches— -there  is  no  safety 
but  in  instant  flight !  The  people  welcome  the  enemy^ 
we  must  begone  through  the  darkness,  and  escape  by 
the  private  postern.  Tarry  not  for  gamitare,  or  leaTe* 
taking — away  !•• 

Sforza  left  the  palace  hastily  under  the  guidance  of 
his  brother ;  they  joined  in  a  place  of  concealment  a 
small  body  of  infantry  and  men  at  arms,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  only  true  servants  in  all  his  court,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Este  and  Sanseverino,  the  fallen  sovereign  set 
out  on  his  midnight  flight  As  he  threaded  with  his 
companions  the  narrow  streets  of  Milan,  he  heard  the 
warlike  music  and  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  victorious 
French,  who  had  thus  won  the  capital  without  strife; 
but  those  sounds  thrilled  him  not  with  anguish  and 
mortification,  as  did  the  insane  and  riotous  delight  of  the 
Milanese  populace,  receiving  their  conquerors  with  tu- 
multuous acclamations.  Breathing  a  malediction  on 
the  heartless  rabble,  the  duke  pursued  his  way  till  with- 
out the  walls  of  a  metropolis,  where  his  reign  was  at  an 
end ;  when  his  party,  perceiving  a  group  of  French  sol- 
diers in  the  vicinity,  approached  and  prepared  to  give 
them  battle.  Their  leader,  however,  prevented  any 
movement  of  hostility— and  riding  up  to  Ludovico^  sa- 
luted him  with  ostentatious  courtesy. 

'^ Traitor!**  cried  the  duke,  who  recognized  in  the 
faint  light  the  faithless  Count  Gajazzo->**  darest  thou 
address  thine  injured  master  7" 

'*  Nay — good  your  highness,**  returned  the  count, 
'*  since  it  is  your  princely  pleasure  to  leave  your  hapless 
subjects,  it  were  but  just  they  should  have  liberty  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  successor  of  your  high- 
ness. A  noble  one  hsTe  you  chosen  in  the  royal  Louis ; 
I  commend  your  selection — and  trust  me,  will  do  my 
best  to  honor  the  choice.  Fair  sirs — good  even  !**  and 
bowing  till  his  plume  touched  his  horse's  neck,  the 
count  rode  back  to  his  troop. 

Before  Sforza  could  give  vent  to  the  boiling  rage  the 
cruel  insolence  of  his  revolted  servant  roused  in  his 
breast,  he  was  hurried  on  by  his  companions,  who 
would  risk  no  skirmishes  in  their  pressing  peril.  They 
reached  Como,  eighteen  miles  distant,  before  daybreak—- 
whence  they  were  rowed  as  fhr  as  Bellagio.  The 
beauty  of  the  lake,  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  shadowed  by  the  steep  mountains  that 
embosomed  it,  sleeping  in  its  calm  loveliness— the  deep 
rich  green  of  the  foliage,  and  the  golden  glory  of  the 
morning — the  lively  appearance  of  the  nnmerons  small 
fishing  boats  shooting  here  and  there  oyer  the  bright 
waters — ^formed  a  scene  that  contrasted  patnfolly  with 
the  mood  of  the  fugitives. 

The  duke  proceeded  to  Bomio,  his  way  lying  through 
all  the  towns  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  and  glory,  he  had  entertained 
Maximilian  so  magnificently,  who  at  that  time,  had 
more  the  appearance  of  an  oOker  in  the  Venetian  ser- 
vice, than  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Now,  crownless 
and  landless,  Ludovico  re-entered  the  cities  that  had 
witnessed  his  triumphs,  pursued  by  a  victorious  enemy, 
and  by  the  troops  of  the  traitor  Gajazzo,  who  hung  on 
his  footsteps  till  he  reached  the  borders  of  the  Empe- 
ror's dominions. 

Thus  was  the  downfall  of  the  artful  and  ambitions 
prince,  so  rapid  and  complete,  prepared  by  his  own 


crimes.  And  when,  after  tedious  and  weary  months  of 
hope  and  disappointment,  at  the  court  of  Maximilian, 
fortune  seemed  once  more  to  smile  on  him— when  by  use 
of  the  treasurei  he  had  preserved,  ho  had  snceeeded  in 
levying  an  army  of  Burgnndian  and  Swiss  mercena- 
ries, and  had  neariy  recovered  his  Duchy — ^recalled  by 
the  voice  of  the  fickle  people— when  he  was  once  more 
about  to  taste  the  cup  of  prosperity,  it  was  unexpect- 
edly dashed  from  his  T.pa.  The  Swiss  bands  in  his  ser- 
vice, finding  his  treasures  exhausted,  mutinied,  and  sold 
his  person  into  the  hands  <3it  the  Frencb^-abaodoning 
him  in  spite  of  promises,  tears  and  prayers,  on  theTery  | 
eve  of  success  !  Disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  Swiss  pri- 
vate sentinel,  as  the  last  chance  for  escape,  he  passed 
through  the  French  army  in  military  order  with  the  rest. 
Here  a  fearful  retribution  overtook  him  ;^as  he  passed 
the  last  battalion,  his  bosom  beating  high  with  hope, 
and  apparently  unknown  to  all— his  steps  were  ar- 
rested by  a  vision  of  terror,  scares  less  appalling  than 
those  conscience  often  summoned  to  his  nightly  couch  ; 
for  the  voice  of  Malvessi,  sounding  in  his  ears  like  that 
of  the  accusing  demon,  startled  him  from  his  fancied 
security. 
''Ha — mine  ancient  patron !  is  it  thus  we  meet?** 
From  Germany  the  physician  had  returned  to  his 
own  country,  to  find  patronage  among  the  conquering 
French.  His  recognition  of  his  master  was  filial  to  the 
unfortunate  duke,  thus  filling  the  measure  of  puntsh- 
ment.  Ludovico  was  seized  and  conducted  to  the 
French  King  at  Lyons ;  an  object  of  wonder  and  pity 
to  the  spectators,  who  read  in  his  fate  a  humiliating 
lesson  on  human  grandeur.  Refused  admission  to  the 
presence  of  Louis,  the  remaining  years  of  his  miserable 
life  were  passed  in  a  foreign  prison ;  a  narrow  dwelling 
for  the  man  whose  thoughts  and  ambition  all  Italy  was 
scarce  sufllcient  to  circumscribe ! 


mSFORTUNE. 

BY  JOHN  CARROLL  BREITT. 

There  is  nothing  we  gain  without  toil  and  trouble, 

Possession  is  sadden'd  by  pain. 
And  thousands  are  dup*d  with  the  gleam  of  a  bubble, 

Which  bursts  to  entice  them  sgain. 
*Tis  proven  by  Time  and  Experience's  test. 
That  he  who's  the  same  in  misfortune  and  mirth. 
Is  only  the  blest 
Of  the  children  of  earth. 

When  the  world  shall  grow  cold,  and  the  tonches  of 

sorrow 
Shall  wither  the  cords  of  the  mind. 
And  the  fancy  evokes  all  the  ills  of  the  morrow 

To  its  own  real  interests  Mind, — 
There  is  yet  in  our  power  a  subject  to  cheer. 
Which  pours  the  sweet  balm  o'er  the  wounds  of  the 

heart. 
Which  dries  up  the  tear 
When  *tis  ready  to  start. 


In  the  8torei*s  fearfbl  hour  when  themonntainoiis 
Is  dashing  m  wildness  along^ 
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Wbeo  Uie  north  wind  has  risen  in  might  from  his  piU 

And  peab  forth  his  terrible  soop^ 
The  snilor  may  see  with  his  intellect's  eye 
The  Being  who  lash'd  the  deep  sea  into  foam^ 
And  calmly  rely 
On  his  mercies  to  corner 


Then  shame  on  the  man  who  vrlien  pain  is  in  power, 

Shell  yield  to  the  ills  of  to-day— 
To>monow  may  bring  back  the  sun  to  the  bower 

Which  now  droops  because  he's  away ! 
Amjd  the  wild  storm  which  a  moment  unchained 
Sweeps  &r  o'er  the  breast  of  the  perilous  wave, 
The  plank  when  attain'd 
May  snatch  from  the  gniTe ! 


THE  PERILS  OP  PASSION. 

BT  HOBATIO  KINO. 

«  Tear  aonowi  are  Mlf-booght,  and  you  may  reap 
The  hon  baircal  that  your  band  haa  aown." 

'*  We  base  stiange  news  to>night,  Julia,"  said  Henry 
Lee^  oneerening^  addressing  his  wife. 

Hamy  bad  just  returned  from  the  village ;  and  his 
conoCeaanoe  betokened  that  something  unusual  had  o^ 
curred. 

"  What — what  news,  Henry  7"  inquired  Julia,  with 


**  The  death  of  our  friend  Adams." 

"  Adams  I  is  James  Adams  dead  7  1  saw  him  in  ap- 
parent good  health  this  morning ;  what  can  haye  caused 
hit  death  so  suddenly  7 — a  fit — a  fall — or  a  duel,  per- 
hspa." 

^  No,  aeither,**  replied  Henry ;  "  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  existence  immediately  after  dinner.  His  body 
wss  foand  suspended  in  the  chamber  of  his  store  at  four 
o'doefc." 

"Poorman !  yesteiday  his  goods  were  attached;  is 
not  his  fiulnre  in  business  the  supposed  cause  of  this 
dresdfolact?^ 

"Tes;  he  left  a  note,  in  which  be  said  that  he  had 
lost  all,  and  preferred  death  rather  than  a  life  of  poverty 
and  disgrace." 

"  But  the  fortune  promised  him  by  his  uncle  at  Hart- 
ford, would  have  made  him  independent.  Was  he  not 
sure  of  that  large  estate,  at  the  demise  of  Mr.  Har- 
woodl* 

"  He  was.  Bot  he  was  this  morning  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  ande.  With  this  intelligence,  came  also 
the  report  that  the  property  had  all  been  willed  to  his 
uade's  attorney  and  particular  friend,  Mr.  Lawson.  It 
was  Coo  mueh— he  gave  way  to  the  feelings  of  despair, 
and  comnitted  the  fatal  deed,  without  once  reflecting 
that  the  son  of  prosperity  might  again  shine  upon  him. 
Bad  he  waited  even  until  now,  he  would  never  have 
beea  guilty  of  the  awful  crime  of  self-murder;  for  a 
kuer  from  his  agent  In  Hartford,  received  this  evening, 
mnciaditfts  the  unfavorable  report  of  this  morning,  and 
Males  that  Mr.  Harwood  is  recovering  from  a  severe 
sflsck  cC  the  fever,  which  had  threatened  to  prove 
6cil  His  noele  bad  willed  him  the  sum  of  two  hun- 


"  We  are  then  lefl  to  our  own  meagre  resources," 
said  Julia ;  ^  Adams'  promised  aid  will  never  be  leal- 
ized." 

"  What  aid  7''  asked  Henry,  hesitatingly— for  he  saw 
in  the  countenance  of  Julia  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"  You  know  it  was  not  for  love  that  I  married  you, 
Henry.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  James  Adams 
influenced  me  to  accept  your  hand.  He  promised, 
when  he  should  be  possessed  of  his  uncle's  immense 
estate,  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  living  in  afflu- 
ence, notwithstanding  your  poverty.  Thai  alone  over^ 
came  my  objections  to  be  your  wife,"  said  Julia  pe^ 
vishly. 

Henry  was  struck  with  astonishment  It  is  true,  he 
had  not  always  lived  on  the  happiest  terms  with  his 
wife — shaving  before  frequently  disoovered  in  her  signs 
of  dissatisfaction.  Attributing  this  misfortune,  how* 
ever,  more  to  poverty  than  the  want  of  aflection,  which 
he  supposed  was  only  overclouded  in  consequence  of 
bis  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  acquire  an  easy  compe- 
tency, he  sufiered  it  in  silence.  But,  to  be  thus  saluted 
by  a  wife  he  sincerely  loved,  and  at  such  a  time  too^ 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  his  mind  most  disagreeable 
reflections ;  it  was  as  the  fVineral  knell  of  his  earthly 
happiness.  What — ^thought  he— haa  it  come  to  this ! 
In  two  short  years,  have  I  thus  been  brought  to  expe- 
rience what,  but  yesterday,  I  confideotly  beHeved  couki 
never  be  my  lot  to  suffer ! 

*'  Julia,"  said  be  sternly,  "  I  am  astoaished !  What 
means  this  sudden  outbreak  against  your  husband? 
Have  I  deserved  this  treatmeDt  froan  you  7  Do  you  thus 
requite  my  kindness  and  love  7" 

"  Poverty !  poverty !  poverty  f"  responded  Julia,  with 
a  contemptuous  look;  **weare  doomed  to  live  in  po- 
verty. Had  you  the  spirit  of  a  man,  there  would  be 
some  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  might  come,  when 
we  shouM  not  be  pointed  at  as  the  poonst  fiunily  in  the 
neighborhood.** 

"Julia,** said  the  husband,  "I  have  heard  enough. 
You  have  inflicted  a  wound  on  my  fadings  that  I  fear 
never  will  be  healed.  This  moment  would  I  give 
worids,  could  the  scenes  of  this  day  prove  to  be  but  a 
dream  1  I  can  bear  the  bufietings  and  the  frowns  of  a 
cold  and  selfish  world  without ;  but  domestic  bickerings 
and  quarrels  are  too  much  for  me.  How  oflen  have 
you  heard  me  declare,  that  I  never  would  permit  this 
destroying  spirit  to  enter  the  circle  of  my  domestic  life. 
Alas!  it  even  now  threatens  to  drive  me  mad  I  ■  me  a 
father,  too!  Behold  that  innocent  one— she,  who  has 
scarcely  resched  the  age  of  one  year  dependent  upon 
us  for  protection — for  life  I  And  shall  we  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  torn  asunder,  and  disgraced  forever,  by  our 
own  folly— nay,  crimes !  Julia,  it  canuot  be.  Talk  of 
poverty !  But  for  me,  long  since  would  you  have  been 
a  beggar  in  the  streets." 

"  Say  what  you  will,  Henry,  you  are  the  cause  of  all 
my  unhappiness,"  oonliwied  JuUa»  covering  her  face ; 
"  and  were  I  free  from  you,  with  my  own  hands  wouUI 
I  obtain  the  means  of  securing  to  myself  the  pleasures 
of  society.  Enough  have  I  seen  of  your  incapacity, 
and  of  your  want  of  interest  in  all  that  renders  life 
agreeable.  I  will  bear  it  oo  longer.  Would  to  Hea- 
ven, that  the  scenes,  not  only  of  to^y,  bnt  of  the  Isst 
two  years  of  my  life,  were  a  dream  I  Widowhood 
warn  preferable  lo  my  prsssnt  condition  l"*— 
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Julia  stopped  suddenly — for  on  casting  around,  she 
pereeived  hereelf  no  longer  in  the  hearing  of  her  bus- 
band.  He  had  taken  bis  bat  and  overcoat,  and  left  the 
house  precipitately,  with  a  determination  never  to  enter 
its  walls  again. 

The  night  was  an  unhappy  one  to  Julia ;  for  it  re- 
qttirad  but  little  reflectimi  to  convince  her  that  her  con- 
duct was  moet  unbecoming  and  cruel  toward  her  hus- 
band— though  it  a^rded  him  no  sufficient  apology  for 
hastily  abandoning  her,  as  he  did.  She  knew  also»  that 
his  disposition  wouM  not  aUow  him  readily  to  grant 
her  forgiveness,  even  were  it  in  her  power  to  ask  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  hat,  supposed  to  be 
Henry  Lee's,  was  found  near  the  margin  of  the  river, 
in  the  town  of  — — ,  in  which  he  resided,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  from  Hartford,  (Conn.) 
Search  was  now  immediately  ntade  for  him ;  every  part 
of  the  rtrer  in  the  vieinity  was  closely  examined,  and 
persons  were  despatched  to  the  neighboring  towns,  in  I 
the  hope  that  possibly  he  might  yet  be  among  the 
living.  This  hope  was  cherished  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, from  the  faet  that  he  had  always  appeared  to 
view  the  act  of  self-murder  with  great  horror.  Julia, 
though  suffering  severely  for  her  own  ill-conduct,  and 
filled  with  fear,  could  not  believe  that  he  had  committed 
suicide.  The  eonclusion,  however.  In  the  public  mind 
was,  that  Henry  Lee  was  dead ;  and  his  death,  accom- 
panied with  the  supposed  circumstanoes  attending  it, 
was  announced  in  the  papers. 

Time  passed  on.  Julia,  for  several  weeks,  still  en- 
tertained hopes  tb«t  her  husband  would  return  to  her. 
She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  ooutd  not  leave  this  world, 
without  first  hiMifing,  from  his  own  lips,  the  word  of 
pardon.  Sot  hope  finally  ceased  to  administer  to  her 
any  relief;  and  she  was  compelled  not  only  to  look 
upon  herself  as  a  widow,  but  almost  as  the  murderess 
of  her  husband  1  What  remorse-^what  sorrow  did 
she  feel!  She  awoke  from  disturbed  and  frightful 
slumbers  in  the  morning,  only  to  realize  the  depth  of 
her  grie^  in  sensible  and  sober  reflection.  She  could 
now  see  what  happiness  was,  from  experiencing  the 
extremes  of  misery.  Bitterly  did  she  repent  that  she 
had  reproached  her  husband  for  his  poverty,  when  in 
comparatively  happy  cireumstances-^for  she  saw  be- 
fore her  a  scene  only  of  want — a  life  of  wretchedness. 

We  pass  over  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
woman,  without  detailing  the  many  instances  of  pain 
which  she  experienced.  Her  path  was  beset  with  trou- 
bles and  sorrow,  and  the  messenger  of  death  often 
seemed  about  to  deliver  to  her  the  last  summons. 


We  turn  to  a  more  pleasant  part  of  the  picture. 

It  was  in  the  year  J  7 — ,  when  a  gentleman,  far  ad 
vanced  in  years,  rode  up  to  the  miserable  dwelling  of 
Julia  Lee  in  a  costly  and  splendid  carriage.  On  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  young  Miss,  appa- 
rently about  ten  years  of  age,  who  invited  hint  to  walk 
in.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  at  once  made 
known  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  had  heard  of  the 
wretchedness  of  the  poor  woman  and  her  daughter. 
He  had  come  to  afibrd  them  relief.  His  first  request 
was,  that  the  mother  should  aHow  him  to  take  her 
daughter,  Mary,  and  call  her  his  own  chiM.  HSs  next 
was,  that  she  ijhoald  herself  accompany  them  to  his 


residence  in  Hartford,  and  consider  herself  at  home  In 
his  family  during  the  few  remaining  yean  of  hb  life. 

Julia  consented— though  not  without  some  hesitancy^ 
and  a  secret  apprehension  that  all  would  not  prove 
right. 

They  reached  Hartford  just  at  sunset  The  evening 
was  enchantingly  delightful ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
causes  of  her  unhappiness,  Julia  felt  invigorated  fitmi 
the  ride,  and  a  secret  joy  stole  through  her  heart  at 
witnessing  with  how  much  pleasure  her  daughter  re- 
lished this,  to  her,  novel  mode  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment 

"  This  is  my  house,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 

reined  his  horse  up  to  a  magnificent  mansion  on 

street,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  truth  at  once  burst  upon  the  mind  of  Julia.  She 
had  seen  the  house  before ;  it  had,  in  her  happier  days, 
been  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  friend  Adams,  as  his 
uncle'a  She  could  not  be  mistaken  j—it  was  even  so. 
She  had  time  only  to  raise  her  heart  in  thanks  to  Gkxl 
for  His  goodness,  before  she  and  her  daughter  were 
welcomed  into  the  house  by  Mr.  Harwood  and  his  not 
less  kind  and  benevolent  wife. 

With  that  night  came  more  happiness  to  the  bosom 
of  Mrs.  Lee,  than  she  had  experienced  for  a  kmg,  long 
time  before.  Hunger  and  want  disturbed  not  her  re- 
pose— ^and  her  pillow  was  no  longer  a  pillow  of  straw. 
But  for  the  remembrance  of  the  unpleasant  scenes  of 
the  past,  she  would  have  been  happy  indeed.  But 
the  past  could  not  be  blotted  from  her  mind.  Her 
reflections,  however,  were  those  of  a  repenting  heart ; 
and  moet  devouUy  and  sincerely  did  she  prey  to  be 
pardoned  for  the  fiiulis,  which  had  already  brought 
upon  her  so  much  wretchedness.  She  felt  a  secret  as- 
surance that  she  was  foigiven. 

She  was  awoke  in  the  morning  by  the  voice  of  her 
daughter,  who,  with  joyous  countenance,  was  eagerly 
calling  her  attention  to  the  ornaments  of  the  room,  and 
the  happy  contrast  between  their  present  and  former 
condition.  *'  Ob,  how  happy  should  we  be,  mother,*' 
said  she,  ''if  my  dear  father  were  here  I  Would  he  not 
come,  mother,  if  he  knew  we  lived  in  so  pretty  a  place? 
I  am  sure  be  would.  Can  you  not  send  for  him,  mo- 
ther r» 

Mrs.  Lee  could  not  repress  her  tears.  "  Do  you  not 
know,  my  daughter,  that  your  father  is  dead  ?  We  can 
never  see  him  again ;"  answered  the  mother. 

"  But  we  will  be  happy  now,  mother.  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  weep — ^for  you  have  wept  enough.  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  be  a  good  girl,  mother.  This  kind 
old  gentleman  will  take  care  of  us.^' 

The  little  girl  was  correct  in  the  belief  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  provide  for  them ;  for  he  proved  a 
guardian  to  them,  indeed.  They  all  soon  became 
warmly  attached  to  each  other;  and  Mr.  Harwood  was 
every  day  strengthened  in  the  opinion,  that  he  had 
extended  the  aiding  hand  in  the  right  direction.  He 
immediately  placed  Mary  at  school,  where  she  made 
great  progress.  Mre.  Lee  had  not  neglected  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  her  daughter;  and  the 
superior  advantages  now  secured  to  her  for  acquiring  a 
finished  education,  were  highly  appreciated  by  both. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  yean,  during  which  time  nothing 
unusual  transpired  in  the  history  of  the  family,  Mary 
found  herself  esteemed  one  of  the  most  aeeompllshed 
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young  bdies  in  her  circle  of  acquaintance.  She  was 
psrticiilarly  partial  to  the  study  of  the  French,  and 
fieqoeDtly  ezprenad  the  wish  that  she  might  become  a 
pcHeci  scbokr  in  that  language.  Mr.  Harwood  nar- 
rowly watched  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  his 
•dopced  daughter.  He  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure  her 
lof«  of  knowledge,  and  witnessed  her  extreme  anxiety 
to  bacems  mistreBS  of  ber  faTorite  study.  He  soon 
deMraoed  lo  plaea  bar  in  a  sitoation,  where  her  wishet 
esoM  not  fail  lo  be  gmtiied.  He  had  a  brotber>in-law, 
■aoMd  Jeffineyi,  who  resided  in  Franee,-*hftfiDg  niarried 
a  French  bdy,  and  adopted  that  coantry  as  his  perma- 
li  rwirimce.  In  choosing  France  for  his  home,  he 
its  langoage  also^  and  soon  nearly  ceased  to  speak 
own.  Mr.  Harwood  at  once  made  arrangements 
lo  place  Mary  under  his  protection.  She  had  now 
reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  communicated 
to  ber  the  object  he  had  in  yiew.  She  received  the 
proposition  with  much  joy.  Though  warmly  attached 
to  home,  she  neTertheless  entertained  the  idea  that  it 
wooU  be  a  vefy  pleasant  thing  to  visit  France,  aside 
from  the  advanlagss  afibtded  of  perfecting  herself  in 
the  French  langusge. 

Affrangemenis  being  eompleied,  Mary  took  her  de- 
partnre  for  Parist  On  the  voyage,  which  was  a  long 
and  tedams  oae^  she  mors  than  oace  wished  herself 
tnUiy  to  cbe  arms  of  her  mother.  Her  courage,  how- 
crer,  did  not  entirely  forsake  her;  and  she  finally 
reached  the  end  of  her  journey  without  experiencing 
any  serious  difficulties.  She  was  kindly  received  by 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  apprised  of  her  intended 


She  now  pursued  her  studies  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  mtM  popular  teachers  in  Paris— devoting 
ber  attention  more  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  of  the  country.    She  was  also  much 
aided  ia  ber  pursuit,  by  the  eon  of  Mr.  Jeffreys^  whose 
qualifieatione  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  ber. 
But  a  Aw  months  had  passed,  before  she  Ibond  herself 
prepared  lo  speak  the  language  quite  fluently ;  and  the 
pieaaure  she  derived  from  conversing  with  young  Jef- 
freys;, and  others  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
leoded  greatly  lo  relieve  her  mind  from  the  depression 
frequently  experienced,  in  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
vhich  separated  her  from  her  home  and  dearest 
friertds. 

About  two  years  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival  in 
Prmnee,  when  Mary  received  a  letter  from  her  mother, 
earnestly  desiring  her  to  return  home.    She  was  sitting 
At  Che  open  window  of  the  parior,  perusing  this  letter, 
vrbeo  a  iMn,  nmerably  dad,  and  with  dejeoled  eoun* 
tasennfe,  caoM  toward  her-«nd,  addressing  her  in 
broken  Fireoeh,  humbly  begged  a  morsel  of  bread  lo 
asiTe  himself  from  starvation.    Her  heart  was  open  to 
tJbe  petition^  and  his  request  was  at  once  gmnted.    Ob- 
aerviog  him  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  anxious  to  learn 
what  misfortune  could  have  reduced  him  to  so  miser- 
able a  condition,  she  addressed  him  in  her  own  tongue, 
and  invited  him  into  the  house. 

''Sir,*  said  she,  ** you  are  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
t  presorae ;  what  calamity  can  have  brought  yon  to  so 
vTCicfaed  a  condition  7** 

"I  em  what  the  world  nay  well  call  a  sou  of  misfor- 
tao^'he  rtpUed;  **amny  a  dark  cloud  has  hovered 
cier  my  ptub,  and  many  a  storm,  which  has  nearly 


proved  my  entire  destruction,  have  I  encountered.  I 
have  sought  rest  in  various  undertakings,  in  which 
others  seemed  to  experience  it ;  but  sought  in  vain.  I 
despair  of  ever  realizing  it,  until  the  past  shall  be  irre- 
vocably buried  in  oblivion." 

"  It  cannot  be  that  your  character  ie  stained  by  crime, 
and  that  you  are  fleeing  from  the  hand  of  justice!"  ex* 
claimed  Mary,  with  surprise.  "If  so,  we  have  no  pro- 
tection for  you  here.  Explain  yourself"  said  she,  "or 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  call  the  polite." 

"  I  am  guilty  of  a  great  offftnce^"  replied  the  poor 
beggar;  "but  I  flee  from  no  human  hand  of  justice. 
The  upbraidinge  of  my  conscience  alone,  are  what 
most  disturb  me,  and  what  I  would  most  wish  to  be 
relieved  ot  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  lo  heal 
the  wound  that  I,  a  long  time  ago,  inflicted  in  the  heart 
of  her  whom  I  solemnly  swore  to  protect,  defend,  and 
support,  before  all  otbera!  But  the  deep,  dark  gulf  of 
death  forever  sepamtes  us!  Poor  girl!  she  sunk  in 
sorrow  to  the  gnytf  with  no  one  lo  soothe  the  aehtag 
heart— hastened  lo  her  end,  it  may  be,  by  the  very 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  sustain  her !  And 
her  sweet  infant  too  must  have  soon  followed  her !— a 
daughter,  who  would  have  been  oar  oomfort  and  solace 
through  lift !  Oh  the  danger— the  fotal  resolu  of  pa^ 
sioni  She  reproached  me  for  my  poverty— ^he  ear* 
nestly  affirmed  that  she  would  be  happier  without  me ! 
With  wounded  pride,  jealousy  and  filled  with  passion, 
I  hastily  abandoned  her.  I  purpoesly  refused  myself 
time  for  reflection,  before  embarking  for  a  distant  land, 
where  I  well  knew  I  shouU  be  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  should  seek  mef  Nay,  I  took  especial 
pains  to  create  the  impression  that  I  had  put  an  end  to 
my  existence.  But  a  few  roontfaa  aAer— having  deleiw 
mined  to  return  to  her— I  heard  incidentally  that  she 
had  died  under  that  awful  impression  1  Theeireunw 
stancee  were  related  in  a  jouraal  which  fiBli  into  my 
hands  at  the  time ;  and  though  names  were  withheld, 
I  was  convinced  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  then  dared 
not  return ;  and  sought  to  banish  the  recollection  of  the 
subject,  by  constantly  searching  for  new  objects  to  in- 
urest  and  absorb  my  attention.  I  have  travelled  the 
world  over ;  but  life  itself  has  been  constantly  a  burw 
den  to  mok  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  bettering  my 
condition.  I  am  indeed  for  more  miserable  than  even 
my  appearance  indicates.  No^  lady,  I  flee  from  the 
pursuit  of  no  living  being ;  for  no  punishment  can  be 
more  severe  than  that  1  have  already  suffered.'* 

"  But  where,"  eagerly  inquired  Mary,  "  ia  your  na- 
tive place  7" 

"  1  am  an  American,'*  he  replied  ;  "and  proud  am  I 
of  my  country— though  I  expect  never  to  return  to 
it.** 

"From  what  part  of  America  are  you?"  she  eon- 
tinued-^more  and  more  interested  in  his  history. 

"The  town  of  ,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 

My  father  was  a  poor  man ;  and  my  wife,  who  before 
our  marriage,  was  usually  designated  as  Uie  '  aoeom- 
plished  Julia,'  died  before  ahe  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
turity." 

"  And  your  name  ie— " 

"Henry  Lee." 

"My  father!  my  fotherl"  she  exclaimed,  "behold 
your  own  daughter  htfSbn  you !  I  am  not  deceived— it 
is  my  father !" 
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She  was  on  the  poiot  of  throwing  herself  into  bis 
arms,  when  he  arose  to  meet  her,  anxiously  inqni- 
ring:— 

**  Mary,  my  child !  Can  it  be  possible  that  yoa  live 
to  witness  the  sorrow  and  misery  of  your  wicked 
fiither !  Oh,  I  discover  in  yoa  now  the  image  of  your 
own  poor  mother  1  Tell  me— how  came  you  here  7  What 
breeze  of  fortune  hath  borne  you  onward  to  so  favor* 
able  a  condition  1  Ob,  my  wife !  would  to  heaven  I 
could  call  thee  to  life  again  !'*  he  exclaimed,  weeping 
and  sobbing  moat  bitterly. 

'*  Stay,  father ! — she  lives  t  she  lives !"  cried  Mary. 
"My  own  dear  mother  still  lives  to  bless  you  1** 

"What!  Julta-*my  wife  7  still  lives!  Gracious  hea- 
ven! may  I  dare  to  meet  her !  Oh  lead  me— yes — lead 
roe  before  her.  I  deserve  no  fiivor  from  her;  but  she 
knows  1  was  not  alone  to  blame — and  she  will  forgive 
me— yes,  she  will  forgive  me  1*' 

"Oh,  I  Mess  the  fortune  that  has  brought  us  to- 
gether !'*  said  Mary.  "  Compose  yourself,  my  father — 
and  you  shall  soon  know  alL  Mother  still  resides  in 
Connecticut.  We  were  wretchedly  poor  and  needy ; 
but  a  good  old  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  Harwood, 
came  one  day  and  took  us  to  his  home  in  Hartford, 
where  she  is  invited  to  remain  so  long  as  he  lives.  It  is 
by  his  kindness  and  generosity  also  that  I  am  here 
pursning  my  studies.  I  was  preparing  to  return — 
having,  the  moment  you  accosted  me,  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  desiring  me  to  embark  for  home  im- 
mediately.'* 

"  The  poor  man  was  nearly  overcome  at  so  unex- 
pected a  meeting-^with  intelligence  at  once  so  gratify- 
ing, and  the  prospect  of  being  again  united  to  the  bosom 
companion  of  his  eariy  days. 

No  time  was  now  loeL  The  next  packet  that  sailed, 
took  the  father  and  daughter  to  the  shores  of  their  own 
native  country  and  home.  And  hete  let  me  remark, 
that  on  leaving,  Mary  fefled  not  to  give  young  Jeffreys 
a  most  pressing  invitation  to  visit  America  at  as  eariy 
a  day  as  his  engagements  would  permit. 

I  need  not  describe  the  meeting  of  the  long  separated 
husband  and  wife.  Suffice  to  say,  it  was  affecting  in 
the  extreme.  Each  felt  to  have  been  most  in  the 
wrong— each  begged  most  earnestly  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  other.  The  day  was  one  of  mutual  congratulation 
and  joy ;  and  that  night  were  their  hearts  unitedly 
raised  to  God  in  humble  and  sincere  prayer  for  the  par- 
don of  all  their  misdeeds^-for  His  protection  against 
the  unhappy  oonsequenoes  of  PA8SiON^«nd  for  His 
constant  guidance  and  blessing. 

In  less  than  one  year  from  that  time,  Mr.  Harwood 
and  his  aged  companion  were  both  called  to  their  re- 
ward in  Heaven ;  and  Mary  Lee,  bis  adopted  and  only 
ehild,  came  into  possession  of  his  immense  estate,  sub- 
ject only  to  an  annuity  to  her  parents,  sufficient  to  en- 
sure them  a  oomfbrtable  and  affluent  support  while 
living. 

Mary's  invitation  to  young  Jeffreys  was  accepted. 
His  visit  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  him,  and  not 
less  so  to  her,  whose  hand  he  came  to  soliciL  They 
were  united :  and  blessings  ceased  not  to  attend  them. 
They  avoided  the  perils  op  passion,  by  attending  to 
the  voice  of  wisdom,  **  whose  ways,"  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Scripture,  "  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
whose  paths  are  peace." 


ERNEST  MALTRAVERS: 

By  the  Ambor  of  "  Pelhsm,**  «<  Eugene  Aram,** "  Rfensl,**  Jtc 
9tc.  In  two  Tolomot.  New  York.  Harpen  It  Brotbera.  1837. 

The  inexhaustible  Ibuntain  of  Mr.  fiulwer'« 
genius  continues  to  pour  out  upon  the  literary 
world  its  beautiful  effusions.  Its  waters  seem  as 
pure  and  limpid  as  the  mountain  stream^  and 
sweet  as  the  honey  of  Hymettus.  But  alas !  Ihoee 
who  drink  of  them  too  deeply,  I  lear  will  find  them 
poison  to  the  soul ! 

Among  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  there  are 
none  who  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  public 
taste  than  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer.  Even  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  his  productions  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  every  class  of  readers.  He  has 
something  to  fascinate  all;  love -sick  scenes  for 
love-sick  girls  and  amorous  boys ;  fiubionable  life 
for  modish  gentlemen,  who  look  to  an  English 
novel  as  '*  a  glass  wherein  to  dress  themselves ;" 
heroic  achievements  for  gallant  and  romantic 
youth ;  profound  reflection  for  the  philosophic  mind, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  human  life  for  the  man 
of  the  world.  Withal,  the  incidents  of  his  tales 
have  often  the  deepest  interest,  though  the  plot  is 
not  always  without  objection ;  and  they  are  con- 
veyed in  a  style,  which  though  by  no  means  fault- 
less, is  often  brilliant  and  always  vigorous  and 
striking. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  such  uncommon  powers 
should  be  so  much  misapplied.  There  is  no  man 
more  capable  than  Mr.  Bulwer  of  bringing  effi- 
cient aid  to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  none  who  could 
more  powerfully  inculcate  a  sublime  morality ; 
none  who  could  more  successfully  penetrate  the 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  exiKwe  its  wicked 
workings,  and  its  deceitful  imaginings ;  none  who 
could  more  beautifully  portray  the  loveliness  of 
virtue,  or  make  vice  more  ugly.  What  an  ally 
to  a  school  of  Ethics !  Even  our  instructors  in 
the  pulpit  would  scarcely  decline  the  aid  of  such 
an  auxiliary.  While  the  professors  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, instead  of  imbuing  the  mind  with  practi- 
cal wisdom,  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  meta- 
physics, and  the  preacher  of  the  gospel,  intent 
only  on  its  mysteries,  neglects  the  inculcation  of 
those  moral  precepts  which  it  was  mainly  de- 
signed to  sustain  and  enforce,  the  talented  novelist 
*'  would  come  to  the  rescue/'  Holding  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  he  would  shew  to  vice  its  deformity, 
and  win  over  converts  to  virtue  by  her  attractive 
graces.  He  would  pursue  the  wicked  through  all 
their  deceitful  windings,  trace  them  through  every 
doubling,  and  penetrate  and  expose  their  base  and 
ignoble  motives.  He  would  make  meanness 
blush — abase  the  selfish — unmask  the  hypocrite, 
and  detect  the  cheat  He  would  appal  the  gam- 
bler, disgust  the  gross  voluptuary  with  himself, 
and  wither  the  seducer  with  the  sight  of  his  un- 
happy victinu.    On  the  other  hand,  his  genius 
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wovid  give  MW  charnifl  to  v  hrtue.  Hit  pen  would 
tmeh  a  wbUoM  monlity.  It  would  elevate  the 
■ool  by  exami^at  of  nice  honor,  noble  disinterest- 
edaeM,  heroic  sacrifices,  and  a  manful  triumph 
over  the  paasiom.  It  would  hold  up  for  our  imi* 
tatioo«a  purity  without  spot  or  blemish,  a  gene- 
rasa  philanthropy,  and  all  the  gentler  affections 
united  to  the  severer  virtues.  Such  are  the  ele- 
rated  paths  in  which  the  novelist  should  tread. 
They  lead  to  a  renown  not  unworthy  of  the  am- 
bition of  any  man.  The  benefactor  of  his  race  is 
best  entitled  to  the  wreath  of  glory.  If  he  who 
makes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  had 
grown  befiwe,  called  forth  the  praise  of  one  deeply 
versed  in  the  philosophy  of  life,  what  language 
can  convey  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  him, 
who  makes  not  a  single  virtue  only  spring  up  in 
the  waste  of  the  human  heart,  but  eradicates  every 
noxjOQS  plant,  and  sows  thick  the  seeds  of  moral 
escellenee. 

History  has  been  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching 
by  example :  and  fictitious  history,  if  true  to  na- 
ture, baa  scarcely  less  claim  to  this  exalted  praise, 
than  the  fuWuI  annals  of  the  most  philosophic 
hialorisiL  it  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  sober  narration  of  actual  events  teaches  half 
so  eflectually  as  the  scenes  of  the  drama,  or  the 
vivid  creations  of  the  novelisL  How  full  of  hor- 
ror are  the  crimes  of  Richard,  when  blazoned  by 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare !  In  the  history  we 
read  the  story  of  the  monarch's  crimes,  but  in  the 
drama  we  behold  the  helliih  workings  of  a  demo- 
niac spirit. 

But  however  quab'fied  Mr.  Bulwer  may  be  for 
the  office  of  censor  monnvt,  and  however  great  the 
services  he  might  render,  as  the  apostle  of  truth 
and  virtue,  by  a  proper  direction  of  his  acknowl- 
edged abilities,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  in  his  writings  the  tendency  of  which  is  di- 
rectly and  grossly  immoral.    I  do  not  speak  of 
the  want  of  what  is  usually  called  "  poetical  jus- 
tice ;"  i  do  not  here  complain  of  his  preference 
Ibr  fictions,  which  terminate  "  with  the  affliction 
of  the  good  and  the  triumph  of  the  unprincipled ;" 
I  ^o  not  insist  that  he  should  violate  the  ordinary 
occarrences  oT  human  liie^  which  oflen  exhibit 
virtue  in  distress  and  vice  in  prosperity ;  though 
tke  instructor  of  manhood  would  naturally  prefer 
so   to  cast  his  plot,  and  to  mould  his  fable,  as  to 
l^ive  to  merit  its  due,  and  to  vice  its  condign  pun- 
iehiBent;  but  1  impute  to  Mr.  fiulwer  the  foster- 
ing o(  vice  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  most  alluring 
colors — ^by  softening  down  its  revolting  features, 
nsid  taking  off  the  odium  which  it  always  should 
in^re;  and  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  moral 
eentiments  which  are  scattered  through  his  works, 
1  will  venture  to  aifirm  that  no  young  man  rises 
from  the  perusal  of  bis  last  novel,  without  a  con- 
Kkmaem  thai  certain  vices  seem  to  him  more 
rcoisi  than  beiore.   No  young  lady — nay,  no  mar- 


ried lady  ought  ever  to  read  such  productions. 
They  defile  the  mind  of  lovely  and  innocent  wo- 
man. They  introduce  into  that  mind,  impure 
and  indelicate  images  of  which  it  nfever  would 
have  dreamed,  and  with  which  it  should  never  be- 
come familiar.  Say  that  it  is  true  to  nature :  shall 
he  who  caters  for  the  public,  and  mainly  for  the 
female  public,  fill  his  pages  with  what  is  vicious 
or  disgustmg,  under  the  plea  that  it  is  natural  ? 
What  apology  is  it  for  introducing  us  into  a  bro- 
thel, that  the  revolting  scenes  are  delineated  with 
truth?  "  Is  everything  that  is  natural  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  ?"  asked  Voltaire,  in  reference 
to  the  vulgarities  of  Shakspeare — illustrating  his 
remark  at  the  same  time  by  an  allusion  as  coarse 
and  as  vulgar  as  those  of  the  author  whom  he 
criticised.  By  no  means.  He  who  selects  an 
improper  euhject^  which  in  its  development  must 
bring  a  burning  blush  upon  the  modest  cheek,  is 
worthy  of  all  censure.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  in 
wretched  taste.  What  cannot  decently  be  read 
by  a  gentleman  to  a  lady,  is  not  fit  to  be  read  by 
either,  and  especially  by  the  latter.  Good  sense, 
therefore,  will  promptly  reject  whatever  is  im- 
pure, nor  soil  its  pages  with  a  tale  equally  offen- 
sive to  modesty  and  taste. 

But "  the  head  and  front"  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  of- 
fending hath  not  this  extent  only.  The  whole 
force  of  his  genius  is  sedulously  employed  in  soft- 
ening down  the  ugliness  of  vice.  His  favorite 
object  seems  to  be  to  lessen  our  abhorrence  of 
crimes,  by  exhibiting  them  in  connection  with 
eminent  qualities.  Vice,  thus  associated  with 
elevation  of  character  and  exalted  virtues,  is  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  in  our  admiration  of  them;  and 
our  principles  are  undermined  by  the  love  of  virtue 
itself.  The  g^eat  moralist  has  said, — and  truly 
said. 

Vice  Is  »  momter  of  lueh  frightful  mien, 
Thel  CO  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

But  Mr.  B.  is  not  content  to  leave  the  success 
of  vice  to  the  mere  influence  of  habit.  The 
crimes  of  his  heroes  are  redeemed  by  resplendent 
qualities,  and  th^  genius  of  the  writer  wins  our 
pity  for  villains,  who  should  rouse  our  indigna- 
tion. The  instances  of  this  predilection  are  not 
unfrequent  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Bulwer.  Take 
the  character  of  Reginald  Glanville,  the  real  hero 
of  Pelham,  who  begins  life  with  seduction,  and 
well  nigh  ends  it  with  murder  and  the  gallows. 
Tet  withal  he  is  a  most  interesting  character,  and 
excites  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  Take 
Eugene  Aram.  What  laborious  efforts  to  clothe 
that  felon  with  all  the  inspiration  of  genius,  with 
the  acquisitions  of  the  scholar,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  of  virtue,  while  he  delights  by  his  intel- 
ligence, and  is  invested  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
fine  exterior  and  prepossessing  manners!    Who 
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rises  from  his  history  without  a  sigh  for  his  fate? 
Who  reads  the  catastrophe  x^ithout  sympathy  for 
the  murderer?  And  are  these  sentiments  which 
should  be  cuHirated  by  the  wise  and  good? 
Would  Mr.  Bulwer  desire  to  diminish  the  odium 
against  crime,  and  to  eradicate  the  ingenuous  re- 
Yoltings  of  the  heart  from  deeds  of  infamy  ?  Would 
he  break  down  the  barriers  between  yirtue  and 
rice,  and  teach  the  rising  generation,  who  pore 
over  his  speculations  by  the  midnight  lamp,  to 
look  upon  those  barriers  as  erected  by  the  false 
prejudices  of  society  ?  If  he  would  not,  let  him 
no  more  introduce  to  us  the  most  corrupting  vices 
in  the  most  alluring  g^ise.  Above  all,  let  him 
not  assail  human  virtue  in  its  weakest  point.  Let 
not  his  tales  furnish  apologies  for  an  offence,  to 
which  the  passions,  though  unprompted,  too  natu- 
rally lead.  He  seems  to  have  flattered  himself,* 
that  his  works  have  at  least  had  a  tendency  to  di- 
vert the  young  from  the  imitation  of  the  villains 
of  the  Byron  school,  by  the  examples  which  he 
sets  before  them.  Speaking  of  Pelham,  he  says, 
"  it  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  the  satanic  ma- 
nia— to  turn  the  thoughts  and  ambition  of  young 
gentlemen  without  neckcloths,  and  young  derks 
who  were  sallow,  from  playing  the  corsair  and 
boasting  that  they  were  villains."  He  seems  to 
be  content  to  have  multiplied  crime  by  diminishing 
its  intensity ;  for  let  him  be  assured  that  there  is 
not  one  who  will  play  the  corsair  for  ten  thousand 
who  would  be  seduced  by  the  imposing  character 
of  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  by  the  alluring  scenes 
of  illicit  love,  which  are  spread  before  their  eyes 
in  the  pernicious  work,  the  title  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  ^*  The  satanic  mania" 
will  always  find  a  salutary  check  in  the  terrors  of 
Jack  Ketch ;  but  the  Lovelaces,  and  the  Lotha- 
rios, and  the  Maltravers'  will  riot  without  a  com- 
punctious visiting,  when  even  the  restraints  of 
public  opinion  are  withdrawn,  and  illicit  love  has 
ceased  to  inspire  for  the  shameless  culprits,  the 
just  indignation  of  every  virtuous  mind. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  offer  some  remarks  upon 
the  adventures  of  Maltravers;  not  indeed  from 
the  critic's  chair,  Mr.  Editor,  for  I  am  no  critic, 
lama  plain  old  man — bred  up  in  1  he  simple  man- 
ners of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  where  seduction  is 
heard  of  only  in  romances,  and  conjugal  infidelity 
may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  Her  judicial  deci- 
sions, from  the  revolution  to  the  present  day,  have 
not  the  blot  of  a  single  case  of  crira.  con.;  and 
unless  our  manners  are  corrupted  by  foreign  ro- 
mances, or  our  own  home  manufacture  of  the  like 
pernicious  stuff,  we  may  hope  to  retain  for  gene- 
rations to  come,  a  purity  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  nation. 

Ernkbt  MALTRAVBRsisoneof  the  last  works 
of  Mr.  Bulwer.    The  hero  is  a  young  man  of  the 
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Norman  line,  with  all  the  pride  of  that  noble  race, 
and  all  tie  virtuous  aspirations  of  well  bred  and 
well  educated  youth.  Mr.  Bulwer  draws  bis 
character  for  the  reader  in  his  prefatory  address. 
'*  He  is  a  man  with  the  weaknesses  derived  from 
humanity — with  the  strength  that  we  inherit  from 
the  soul ;  not  often  obstinate  in  error,  more  often 
irresolute  in  virtue ;  sometimes  too  aspiring,  some- 
times too  despondent ;  influenced  by  the  drcuni* 
stances  to  which  he  yet  struggles  to  be  superior, 
and  changing  in  character  with  the  changes  of 
time  and  fate ;  but  never  wantonly  rejectmg  those 
great  principles,  by  which  alone  we  can  work  out 
the  science  of  life, — a  desire  for  the  good,  a  pas- 
sion for  the  honest,  a  yearning  after  the  true." 

Justice  is  not  done,  however,  to  the  character 
of  Maltravers  by  this  general  outline.  He  is  re- 
presented in  the  work  as  of  a  noble  and  com- 
manding presence ;  his  spirit  resolute  and  intre- 
pid, his  manners  fiiscinating  and  graceful.  His 
character  is  decidedly  intellectual ;  his  mmd  highly 
cultivated,  his  tastes  refined,  his  conversation  bril- 
liant and  profound,  and  his  aspirations  are  ail  for 
literary  renown,  or  the  noble  distinction  of  a 
great,  a  pure  and  disinterested  statesman.  His 
love  of  virtue  is  deep-seated  and  pervading ;  his 
principles  elevated  and  noble,  his  tendencies  de- 
cidedly religious 7  while  his  firmness  and  decision 
forbid  the  fear  of  vacillation,  either  from  infirmity 
of  temper  or  the  seductions  of  the  passions.  He 
is  indeed  certainly  not  the  creature  of  feeling, — 
by  no  means  particularly  susceptible.  Except  in 
his  liaison  with  Alice  Darville,  (which  by  the 
way  is  wholly  at  variance  with  his  character,  as 
afterwards  developed,)  he  exhibits  little  of  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  his  intercourse  with  the  sex. 
He  is  on  the  other  hand  rather  cold  and  fastidious, 
either  from  )»ride,  insensibility,  or  devotion  to 
higher  objects,  and  difficult  of  conquest,  though 
the  favorite  of  the  fair. 

From  such  a  character,  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected,  in  his  very  outset,  the  grossest  violations 
of  that  virtue  after  which  he  is  represented  as  so 
anxiously  yearning — yet  the  author  plunges  him 
at  once  into  guilt.  He  had  been  educated  at  Got- 
tingen,  in  obedience  to  his  own  whim,  and  was 
returning  to  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  in  the 
north  of  England.  He  travels  on  foot,  and  finds 
himself  benighted  on  a  wild  and  desolate  common. 
He  makes  for  a  light  which  proceeds  from  an 
humble  cottage,  whose  only  inmates  are  a  ruflian, 
with  his  beautifiil  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The 
offer  of  a  guinea  for  a  guide,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  watch  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  villain,  who 
urges  him  to  spend  the  night  there.  He  consents, 
but  the  daughter  takes  occasion  to  warn  him  as 
she  retires,  that  he  would  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. A  scene  ensues,  which  reminds  one  of  a 
similar  incident  in  the  history  of  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom.    The  doors  are  locked,  the  keys  remo* 
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ved,  and  escape  seems  impossible.  His  young 
protsdress.  however,  steals  Uie  key  and  releases 
him.  He  flies  and  armes  on  the  confines  of  the 
neiiest  town,  whither  also  the  fair  Alice  had  made 
her  escape  from  her  infuriated  father.  He  takes 
her  under  his  protection,  hires  a  cottage  and  an 
oU  female  domestic — instructs  his  protege  in  mu- 
nc  and  moralUyj  and  procures  for  lier  a  teacher 
in  other  branches  of  education.  Her  improvement 
ii  most  rapid  in  music,  morality,  religion.  Some 
moaths  elapse  and  he  perceives  the  hazard  of  their 
iitoatioa.  He  proposes  to  place  her  in  some  re- 
spectable fiunily.  Distressed  at  the  thought  of 
sepantion,  she  Aiints — she  is  revived — he  whispers 
lore — his  principles  give  way,  and  '*she  loses 
caile  forever  in  the  eyes  of  her  sex."  Such  are 
the  first  scenes  in  this  reprehensible  work.  It 
commences  J  with  a  guilty  connexion,  which  the 
author  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  palliate  and  ex- 
cuse. The  vestibule  itself  is  foul,  though  filled 
with  images  seductive  to  youth,  and  designed  for 
their  attractioQ. 

When  first  introduced,  Alice  is  represented  as 
most  huneatabiy  ignorant. 

"  Her  cooDtenance  was  beaut! rul,  nay  eren  fauUless,  In  it« 
tmiiU  sod  childlike  features,  but  the  expression  pained  you^-lt 
was  80  vafeanu  In  repose  k  was  almost  the  expression  or  an 
idioc,  bot  wlien  she  spoke  or  smiled,  or  eren  moved  a  mosclei 
the  ejetf  color,  lips,  kindled  into  a  life  which  proved  that  the 
imeaecl  was  sdll  there,  though  but  imperfectly  awakened.** 

Her  ignorance  would  be  pronounced  to  be  ex- 
aggerated beyond  belief,  had  we  not  Mr.  Bulwer's 
assurance,  that  the  picture  is  taken  from  the  life. 
Here  it  i 


"  PMir  child !  In  wiMt  a  den  of  vice  you  hare  been  brought 
■pf»» 

♦*  Ajiao,  sir." 

'*  She  don't  understand  me.  Have  you  been  taught  to  read  and 
wrke?** 

*«Ohjio!" 

*'  Bu  I  suppose  you  have  been  uught,  at  least,  to  aay  your 
catechisn— and  you  pray  sometinnes  ?** 

'*  I  have  prayed  to  father  not  to  beat  me.** 

**BttioOod?** 

*-  G^d,  Mir,  icAsI  is  that  /*> 

*'  Maliravcfs  drew  back,  shocked  and  appalled.  Premature 
pMloaophfcr  as  he  was,  this  depth  of  ignorance  perplexed  his 
wisdom.  He  had  read  all  the  disputes  of  schoolmen,  whether 
nr  not  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Belnfi  is  Innate  ;  but  he  bad  never 
befbre  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  living  creature  who  was 
vneonscfoos  of  a  Ood.    After  a  pause  he  said— 

"  My  poor  girl,  we  misunderstand  each  other.  Tou  know 
that  there  is  a  Ood.** 

"  Ko,  sir." 

**  Did  no  one  ever  tell  you  who  made  the  stars  you  now  sur- 
Tcy — the  earth  on  which  you  tread  ?** 

"  !fo« 

*'  And  have  you  never  thought  about  it  yourself?'* 

"Why  should  I?  What  has  that  to  do  wlih  being  cold  and 
hungry  /« 

Mahravers  looked  Incredulous.  **  Tou  soe  tbat  great  building 
wkh  the  spire  rislog  In  the  starlight  ?** 

••  Tes,  sir,  sure.'* 

"  What  is  it  ealled  >** 

"Why,  «chureh.»» 

'*  Did  you  never  go  into  it  ?•' 

"Jfst»» 

'*  Whmt  do  people  do  t1i«N  ?'* 


"  Father  says  one  man  talks  nonsense,  and  the  other  folks 
listen  to  him.** 

"  Your  father  is— no  matter.  You  know,  at  least,  what  a 
school  isf** 

**  Yee,  /Aane  taiked  with  girh  who  goto  school,"  Ice 

Now,  without  controverting  Mr.  Bulwer's  assu- 
rance that  such  answers  were  really  given  by  a 
young  girl,  to  the  interrogations  of  a  magistrate 
upon  her  examination,  I  will  venture  the  conjec- 
ture, that  that  young  girl  bore  no  resemblance  to 
this  intellectual  creature,  whose  quick  perceptions 
and  uncommon  readiness  at  learning,  are  display- 
ed in  the  subsequent  narration.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  such  a  girl,  with  such  instinctive  virtues, 
and  such  lively  parts,  and  who  had  not  been  alto- 
gether without  an  interceurse  with  girls  who  went 
to  school,  should  have  never  heard  of  the  existence 
of  a  God,  or  imbibed  any  knowledge  of  those  com- 
mon feelings,  in  relation  to  female  virtue,  which 
are  so  universal  as  to  deserve  above  all  others  the 
character  of  being  innate. 

The  object  of  all  this  labored  attempt,  to  exhibit 
this  young  girl  in  n  state  of  profound  ignorance, 
is  to  prepare  the  reader  to  look  u|K>n  the  fault  of 
the  pretty  Alice,  ns  a  venial  error — and  this  object 
is  all  but  avowed  in  a  succeeding  passage. 

"  Oh !  how  happy  they  were  now— iliat  young  pair !  How  the 
days  dew  like  dreams !  No  doubt  we  blame  them,  and  women 
very  properly :  but  men,  at  least,  cannot  blame  them  very  justly. 
For  alio/  US  mate  animals  haw  either  been  as  happy  once  m  swr 
li»est  or  ufshed  to  be  to,** ....  "But  Alice  was  gentler  and  purer, 
and  as  far  as  she  knew,  sweet  fool,  better  than  ever.  She  had 
Invented  a  new  prayer  fur  herself,  and  she  prayed  as  regularly 
and  as  fervently,  as  If  she  were  doing  nothing  amiss.  But  the 
code  o/  heapen  is  gesttter  than  that  of  earth  and  does  not  declare 
that  ignorance  excuseth  not  the  crime.  If  a  jury  of  cherubim  had 
tried  JUiee*t  offence,  they  trruld  hardly  have  altotced  the  heart  to 
bear  uitness  against  the  mouI  I" 

Again : 

"  Makravera  smiled  and  stroked  those  beautiful  ringlets,  and 
kissed  that  smooth  innocent  forehead,  and  Alice  nestled  herself 
in  bis  breast.**  ' 

It  is  really  making  heavy  draughts  upon  our 
credulity,  to  tell  us  of  the  unconsciousness  of 
fault  of  the  lovely  Alice,  so  intelligent,  so  impro- 
ved and  so  improving,  when  "  she  blushes  and 
trembles"  at  the  sight  of  her  lover,  when  they 
next  meet,  and  is  daily  imbibing  from  him  lessons 
of  morality  and  religion,  which  he  as  devoutly 
instils ! 

In  this  illicit  intercourse,  this  state  of  open  con- 
cubinage, Maltravers  lived  for  some  months,  when 
from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  he  learns  the 
illness  of  his  father.  He  hastens  to  his  bedside 
(only  thirty  miles  distant),  and  finds  him  dying. 
After  his  interment  he  returns  to  the  cottage. 
Alice,  in  the  meantime,  has  been  found  and  car- 
ried off  by  her  father.  Frantic  at  his  loss,  he  drives 
to  a  magistrate's,  takes  every  necessary  step  for 
her  recovery,  bot  in  vain.  He  sinks  into  melan- 
choly, hecomee  fanatical,  but  is  soon  cured  of  thai 
by  a  young  man  of  base  heart,  but  of  a  powerful 
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nnd  acute  mind.  With  him  he  makes  a  tour  to 
the  continent — and  here  we  have  a  gap  in  the 
narrative,  after  the  manner  of  Vivian  Gray.  We 
next  meet  with  our  hero  four  yean  afterwardi  at  a 
brilliant  ball  in  Naples,,  at  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Austrian  Embassy.  Madame  Valerie  de  Saint 
Vantadour  was  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  hour. 
She  incontinently  falls  in  love  with  him — ^yet  she 
was  "  a  lady  who  belonged  to  a  race,  in  which 
women  are  chaste  and  men  are  brave."  The 
passion  of  the  lady  flatters  his  ambition,  and  with- 
out loving,  "  he  is  resolved  to  establish  his  power 
over  her,"  maugre  her  insignificant  husband, 
whose  rights  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  least 
consideration.  At  a  favorable  moment  he  avows 
his  passion.  Madame  de  Saint  Vantadour  con- 
fesses her  love,  but  "  throws  herself  upon  his 
generosity,  beseeching  him  to  assist  her  own  sense 
of  right,  to  think  well  of  her  and  to  leave  her." 
He  drops  upon  his  knee,  declares  bis  admiration 
of  her  virtue,  and  after  a  violent  struggle  with  his 
feelings  he  rushes  from  the  apartment  And  this  is 
virtue ! ! !  A  man  of  five  and  twenty  makes  love 
to  a  married  woman,  who  fervently  avows  her 
tenderness,  utters  a  spirited  declamation  in  behalf 
of  virtue,  declares  it  to  be  "  her  lover,  her  pride, 
her  comfoift,  her  life  of  life,"  attempts  a  defence  of 
her  strange  deviation  from  her  avowed  principles, 
and  thniws  herself  upon  his  generosity  to  aid  her, 
in  resisting  the  promptings  of  her  frailty.  And  yet 
we  are  told*  that  "  Maltravers  woke  to  a  juster 
and  higher  appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  of 
woman's  nature  in  especial.  He  had  found  ho- 
nesty, truth  and  virtue,  where  he  might  least  have 
expected,"  &c.  Verily,  this  is  most  unparalleled 
virtue!  It  is  of  a  piece  with  that  of  Macbeth, 
*'  who  would  not  play  fiilse,  and  yet  would  gladly 
win,"  who  let  "  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 
like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage."  It  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  sublime  morality  of  that  religion 
which  teaches  that  sin  is  in  the  heart,  and  declares 
in  the  thunders  of  the  law,  ''tlie  soul  thatsin" 
neth,  it  shall  surely  die." 

But  what  is  the  moral  of  this  part  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Maltravers  ?  Is  it,  that  elevated  princi'- 
pies,  high  breeding,  cultivated  intellect — the  sacred 
pledge  of  conjugal  fidelty  are  all  insufficient  to 
sustain  even  the  noblest  lady  against  the  frailties 
of  the  human  heart?  If  Valerie  de  Saint  Vantadour, 
prodigally  gifted,  imbued  with  the  noblest  senti*- 
ments,  and  raised  above  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  a 
corrupt  society,  by  a  virtue  hitherto  without  ble- 
mish, could  receive  the  addresses  of  a  lover  with- 
out disdain,  how  shall  we  censure  those,  who,  with 
so  much  more  reason,  may  plead  their  weakness 
as  an  excuse  for  their  aberrations  ? 

Such  ara  my  objections  to  this  licentious  no- 
vel.   I  shall  always  take  pleasure  in  doing  jus- 


tice  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  merits.  But  I  do  protest 
against  seductkm  and  crim.  con.  as  the  materiei  of 
works  designed  for  the  hands  of  modest  women. 
It  is,  as  I  have  said,  in  wretched  tasie — a  taste 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  to  see  imitated  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  The  gross  scenes  in  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,"  and  "  George  Balcombe," 
could  never  have  found  their  way  into  those  pro- 
duct  ions,  but  for  the  proneness  of  our  writers  to 
make  the  British  novelists  their  model.  Let  them 
rememt)er,  however,  that  what  might  suit  the  Bri- 
tish public,  and  ancient  times,  is  unfit  for  the  less 
corrupted  taste  of  our  unpolished  land  in  this  our 
day.  It  is  the  disregard  of  decency  in  the  drama, 
even  more  than  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit,  that 
has  driven  many  modest  females  from  the  theatre : 
and  the  same  just  sense  of  what  becomes  the  sex 
has  long  since  banished  from  their  libraries,  such 
works  as  Tom  Jones,  and  Roderick  Random,  and 
the  Sorrows  of  Werter;  and  such  dramas  as  Far- 
quar's,  and  Congreve's,  and  Otway's :  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  scenes  of  which  are  not  even  redeemed 
by  their  wit,  their  interest,  or  their  fendemess. 
If,  in  many  things,  our  world  is  getting  worse,  it 
is  some  consolation  to  us  to  know,  that  the  female 
part  of  it,  at  least,  nauseate  vulgarity,  and  shrink 
sensitively  from  ribaldry  and  double  entendre. 

The  unpleasant  portion  of  my  task  is  accom- 
plished. I  rejoice  at  it,  for  I  really  admire  Mr. 
Bulwer's  genius,  and  take  more  pleasure  in  prais- 
ing than  in  blaming  him.  Happily,  there  is  ample 
room  for  commendation  in  all  his  works.  The 
residue  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with  profound 
reflections,  and  if  the  incidents  are  not  altogether 
unexcept unable,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  great 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  early 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Maltravers.  As  the 
reader  is  by  this  time,  I  fear,  wearied  with  my 
speculations,  I  shall  devote  a  large  portion  of  the 
space  which  remains  to  me,  to  extracts  from  the 
work. 

Our  author  ha;  several  remarks  on  the  female 
sex,  and  the  advantages  of  their  society,  in  which 
I  heartily  concur. 

'*  To  uiy  nothing  of  the  unusual  grace  and  delicacy  of  Alic«*a 
form  and  feature*,  there  )■  nearljr  alwayi  aomeihing  of  Nature** 
own  gentility  In  Terj  young  women  (except,  Indeed,  when  they 
get  together  and  fall  a  giggling) ;  U  sharoea  ua  men  to  aee  how 
much  aooner  they  are  poliihed  into  conreniional  shape  than  our 
rough,  masculine  angels.  A  rulgar  boy  requires,  Heayen  knows 
what  assiduity,  to  more  three  steps— I  do  not  say  like  a  gentle- 
man, but  like  a  body  that  hM  a  soul  in  it ;  but  give  the  least  ad- 
vantage of  society  or  tuitton  to  a  peasant  girl,  and  a  hundred  to 
one  but  she  wjll  glide  Into  relloemeni  before  the  boy  can  make  a 
bow  without  upsetting  the  ubie.  There  }s  sentiment  in  all  wo- 
men, and  sentiment  glres  delicacy  to  thought  and  tact  to  manner* 
But  sentiment  with  men  is  generally  acquired,  an  offspring  of 
the  Intellectual  quality,  not,  as  with  the  other  sex,  of  the  moral,'** 
*  ♦  4t  4>  « 

"  What  a  new  step  in  the  philosophy  of  life  does  a  young  man 
of  genius  make  when  he  llrst  c<M»pares  his  theories  Mid  expe- 
rience  with  the  Intellect  of  a  clever  woman  of  the  world  I  Per- 
haps it  does  not  elevate  him,  but  how  It  enlightens  and  refines  ! 
What  nsfflberlsss  minute  yet  Inpoitaia  anysteriet  In  human  cha. 
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aad  pracdcat  WMdora  does  h«  drink  unconsclonily  from 
the  BpukSbigferBiJUge  oftuch  a  companioD  !  Our  edacttion  is 
haudly  cw  €<Mnpl«i«  without  it.'* 


Mr.  Bulwer  gives  us  bis  notion  of  proper 
mitcbes  in  I  he  following  sentences : 

"People,  to  lira  bappilj  with  each  other,  muet^  • ',  aa  it 
wert— tike  proud  be  mated  with  the  meek,  the  irritable  with  the 
ftstle,  aod  eo  forth.  We  talk  of  congenial  mindi,  but  married 
penona  auat  not  too  closely  resemble  each  other/* 

1  cannot  agree  with  the  following : 

"Pethape  it  woald  be  better  if  we  could  get  rid  of  lore  alto> 
{clber.  Lift  would  go  on  amoother  and  happier  without  it 
MeadiAip  ia  the  wloe  of  existence,  but  lore  is  the  dram-drink- 

e  ♦  e  4>  « 

"  Lady  Florence — no — I  have  friends,  h  is  true,  and  CieTe- 
laad  is  of  the  nearest :  but  the  life  within  Iife>"lhe  second  self, 
io  whom  we  rest  the  right  and  mastery  orer  our  own  being— I 
know  it  noc  Bat  Is  it,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  a  rare  pri- 
ratieo?  Perhape  it  is  a  happy  one.  1  have  learned  to  lean  on 
ny  own  boo),  and  not  look  elsewhere  for  the  reeda  that  a  wind 
can  break.** 

Tet,  there  is  some  truth  in  these  reflections : 

"  Perhaps,**  she  said,  aAer  a  short  pau«e,  "  we  pass  our  lives 
happier  withoo:  lore  than  with  iu  And  in  our  modern  social 
syMcm,'*  she  coMinoed,  thooghifuJly,  and  with  great  truth, 
tbangh  k  is  scarcely  the  concluaion  to  which  a  woman  often  ar- 
rives, *<  I  think  we  hare  pampered  love  to  too  great  a  preponde- 
raace  over  the  other  excitements  of  lifs.  jU  children,  we  are 
laoght  to  dream  of  it;  in  youth,  our  hooka,  our  conversationa, 
oar  plays  are  filled  with  it.  We  are  trained  to  consider  it  the 
Mwntial  of  life ;  and  yet,  the  moment  we  come  to  actual  exjM- 
ritsee,  the  moment  we  indulge  this  inculcated  and  stimulated 
oavlog,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  find  ourselves  wretched  and 
aadooe.  Ah,  believe  me,  Mr.  Maltrs vers,  tbia  is  not  a  world  in 
which  we  should  preach  up,  too  far,  the  philoeopby  of  love  !** 

The  difference  between  the  influences  of  devo- 
ted k>re«  and  of  youthful  fancy^  is  forcibly  stated : 

'*The  new  inllaencee  that  he  bad  created  had  chaeed  away 
her  iaMge.  Bueh  is  Ufa.  Long  abaencee  extinguish  ail  the  false 
ligbt%  though  not  the  true  ones.  The  lampe  are  dead  in  the 
bsaqQet-room  of  yesterday  ;  but  a  thousand  years  hence,  and 
the  Man  we  look  on  to-night  will  burn  as  brightly.  Maltravers 
wss  BO  longer  in  love  with  Valerie.  But  Valerie— ah,  perhaps 
Aen  had  basn  true  love  i'* 

a  «  *  ♦  « 

"  She  had  once  more  aeen  the  lover  of  her  youth,  and  thence, 
forth  all  was  night  and  darkness  to  her.  What  matter  what  be- 
casM  of  her  i  One  moment,  what  an  effea  it  produces  upon 
yearal  One  momiemtS  Virtue,  crime,  glory,  shame,  wo,  rap- 
ture, reit  upon  sMmenia !  Death  itself  Is  but  a  moment,  yet  eter- 
nity Js  its  succssMr !» 

How  just  the  tense  of  self-respect  attributed  in 
the  following  passage  to  Maltravers,  and  how  ad- 
mirably hit  off  is  the  paltry  vanity  of  Caesarini  at 
a  single  stroke.    Ah !  I  have  seen  such  C»sarinis. 

"  Hs  had  a  Quixotic  idea  of  the  dignity  of  ulent,  and  though 
himself  of  a  musical  science  and  a  melody  of  voice  that  would 
have  thrown  the  room  into  ecsusies,  he  would  as  aoon  have 
tamed  juggler  or  tumbler  for  polite  amusement,  as  contended 
far  the  bravoa  of  a  drawing-room.  It  was  becauee  he  waa  one 
ef  the  proudest  men  in  the  world  that  Maltravers  waa  one  of  tike 
lca«  9mm,  He  did  not  care  a  ruah  for  applause  in  small  things . 
bat  CBsarini  tamUd  A«ve  sMmnsned  lAe  whoU  world  to  ue  him 
fUf  aipiuk-pim,  ij  ht  iMought  he  played  it  welt,^' 

Mr.  Bulwer's  remarks  upon  literature  and  lite- 


rary men ,  are  always  interesting.     In  sua  artt  ere- 
dendum  est.    Let  us  hear  him. 

*'  People  talk  about  thinking;  but,  fcr  my  part,  I  never  think, 
except  when  I  sit  down  to  write."  I  believe  this  is  not  a  very 
common  case,  for  people  who  donU  write  think  aa  well  as  people 
who  do ;  but  connected,  severe,  well  developed  thought,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  vague  meditation,  must  be  connected  with  some 
tangible  plan  or  object ;  and  therefore  we  must  be  either  writing 
men  or  acting  men,  if  we  de&ire  to  test  the  logic  and  unfold  the 
symmetrical  and  fused  colors  of  our  reasoning  faculty.** 
%  J*  ♦  A  % 

"  With  some,  to  write  is.  not  a  vague  deaire,  but  an  Impe- 
rious destiny.  The  fire  is  kindled,  and  must  break  forth ;  the 
wings  aie  fledged,  and  the  birds  must  leave  their  nest.  The 
communication  of  thought  to  man  is  implanted  aa  an  inatioct  io 
those  breasts  to  which  God  has  intrusted  the  solemn  agencica  ef 
genius." 

«  4c  «  e  *  4 

"  Maltravers  was  not  much  gnawed  by  the  desire  of  fame- 
perhaps  few  men  of  real  genius  are,  until  aitillciaily  worked  up 
to  iL  There  is  io  a  sound  and  correct  intellect,  with  all  its  gifts 
fairly  balanced,  a  calm  consciousness  of  power,  a  certainty  that, 
when  its  strength  is  fairly  put  out,  it  must  be  to  realise  the  uaual 
result  of  strength.  Men  of  second-rate  genius,  on  the  cootrsry, 
are  fretful  and  nervous,  fidgeting  after  a  celebrity  which  they  do 
not  estimate  by  their  own  talents,  but  by  the  talents  of  some  one 
else.  They  see  a  tower,  but  are  occupied  only  whh  measurhig 
its  shadow,  and  think  their  own  height  (which  they  never  cal. 
culate)  is  to  cast  as  broad  a  one  over  the  earth.  It  la  the  short 
man  who  is  always  throwing  up  his  chin,  and  is  as  erect  as  a 
dart.  The  tall  man  stoops,  and  the  strong  nan  Is  not  alwaya 
using  the  dumb-bells." 

"  A  man  ought  not  to  attempt  any  of  the  higheat  walks  of 
mind  and  art  as  the  mere  provision  of  daily  bread ;  not  litera- 
ture alone,  but  everything  else  of  the  same  degree.  He  ought 
not  to  be  a  statesman,  or  an  orator,  or  a  phllosopber  as  a  thing 
of  pence  and  abilllngs :  and  usually,  all  men,  save  the  poor  poet. 
feel  this  truth  insensibly.** 

*  *  *  <|i  >»  t 

"  No  mere  drudgery  of  bueiness,  Isto  hotuns  and  dull  speeches, 
can  produce  the  dread  aathauation  which  follows  the  eSTorts  of 
ths  soul  to  mount  into  the  higher  air  of  severe  thought  or  intense 
imagination." 

**  The  poor  author !  how  few  persons  understand,  and  forbear 
with,  and  pity  him !  He  sells  bis  health  and  youth  to  a  rugged 
Uekmasier.  And,  oh  blind  and  aelfleh  world,  you  expect  him 
to  be  as  free  of  manner,  and  as  pleaaant  of  cheer,  and  as  equal 
of  mood,  as  if  he  were  passing  the  meet  sgreeahle  and  heahbftil 
existence  that  pleasure  could  afford  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  of 
the  mindi  or  medicine  invent  to  regulate  the  nerves  of  the 
body!" 

Speaking  of  the  pleasures  of  intellectual  ambi- 
tion, Maltravers  is  made  to  say : 

(*  It  Is  not  the  emtifMti  that  pleases,"  replied  Maltravers ;  **  It 
is  the  following  a  path  congenial  to  our  tastes,  and  made  dear  to 
us  in  a  short  time  by  baUt.  The  moments  in  wMeh  we  look  be- 
yond our  work,  and  fancy  ourselves  seated  iMneath  the  everlast- 
ing laurel,  are  ftw.  It  is  ths  work  hsslf,  whether  of  action  or 
literature,  that  interests  and  exches  us.  And  at  length  the  dry- 
nees  of  toll  takes  the  famliiar  swsetness  of  custom.  Bitt  in  in- 
tellectual labor  there  Is  another  charm ;  we  become  more  inti- 
mate with  our  own  nature.  The  bean  and  the  soul  grow  friends, 
ss  k  were,  and  the  affections  and  aspirations  unite.  Thus  we 
are  never  without  society,  we  are  never  alone ;  all  that  we  have 
read,  learned,  and  dlscovwed  is  company  to  us.** 

Yet,  afterwards,  we  find — 

"  Hs  was  dlgttsted  with  tlie  littleness  of  the  agents  and  sprincs 
of  political  life ;  he  had  formed  a  weary  contempt  of  the  barren - 
neaaof  literary  reputation.  At  thirty  yeare  of  age  he  had  ne- 
cessarily ouUived  the  sanguiiie  elasticity  of  early  youth,  and  he 
liad  already  broken  up  many  of  those  later  toys  In  business  ond 
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ambiUon  which  afford  the  raitle  and  the  hobbj-hone  to  our  ma- 
lurer  manhood.  Alwaji  asking  for  eomething  too  refined  and 
coo  exalted  for  human  life,  erery  new  proof  of  unworthlnera  in 
luen  and  thingi,  saddened  or  revolted  a  mind  still  too  fastidious 
for  that  quiet  contentment  with  the  world  as  It  is,  which  we  must 
all  learn  before  we  can  malce  our  philosophy  practical,  and  our 
geoios  as  fertile  of  the  harrest  as  It  may  be  prodigal  of  the  blos- 
som. Haughty,  solitary,  and  unsocial,  the  ordinary  resources 
of  mortified  and  disappointed  men  were  not  for  Ernest  Maltra- 
▼ers.  Rigidly  secluded  in  his  country  retirement,  he  consumed 
the  days  in  moody  wanderings ;  and  in  the  eyenlngs  he  turned  to 
books  with  a  spirit  disdainful  and  fatigued.  80  much  had  he 
already  learned,  that  books  taught  him  little  that  he  did  not  al- 
r«ady  know.  And  the  biographers  of  authors,  those  ghost-like 
beings  who  seem  to  hare  had  no  life  but  In  the  shadow  of  thefa: 
own  haunting  and  imperishable  thoughts,  dimmed  the  inspira< 
ration  he  might  hare  caught  from  their  pages.  Those  slares  of 
the  lamp,  those  silkworms  of  the  closet,  how  little  had  they  en- 
joyed, how  little  had  they  lired !  Condemned  to  a  mysterious 
fate  by  the  wholesale  destinies  of  the  world,  they  seemed  bom 
but  to  toll  and  to  Sfrin  thouglics  for  the  common  herd  ;  and,  ihehr 
task  performed  in  drudgery  and  in  darkness,  to  die  when  no  fur- 
ther service  could  be  wrung  from  their  exhaustion.  Names  had 
they  bean  In  life,  and  as  names  they  lived  forerer,  in  life  as  in 
da«th,  airy  and  unauiMtamial  phantoms." 

The  moralizing  of  our  author  Is  often  filled  with 
sad  reflectioRf.    Take  the  follow iog : 

"  When  we  have  commenced  a  career,  wliat  stop  Is  there  till 
the  grave  ?  Whare  Is  the  definite  barrier  of  chat  ambitioo,  which, 
like  the  eastern  bird,  seems  ever  on  the  wing,  and  never  rests 
upon  the  earth  ?  Our  names  are  not  seitled  till  our  death ;  the 
ghosts  of  what  we  have  done  are  made  our  haunting  monitors— 
our  scourging  aveagera^lf  ever  we  cease  to  do,  or  fall  short  of 
the  yonnger  p«tt.  Repose  is  oblivion ;  to  pause  la  to  unravel  ail 
the  web  that  we  have  woven-^untU  the  tomb  closes  over  us,  and 
men,  jusi  whan  it  is  too  late,  strike  the  fair  balance  between  our- 
selves and  our  rivals ;  and  we  are  measured,  not  by  the  least, 
but  by  the  greatest  triumphs  we  have  achieved.  Oh,  what  a 
crushing  sense  of  impotence  comes  over  us  when  we  feel  our 
frame  cannot  support  our  mind— when  the  band  can  no  longer 
execuu  what  the  soul,  actively  as  ever,  conceives  and  desires ! 
The  quick  life  tied  to  the  dead  form— the  ideas  fresh  as  immor- 
ulity,  gushing  forth  rich  and  golden,  and  the  broken  nerves, 
and  the  aching  frame,  and  the  weary  eyes !  The  spirit  athirst  for 
liberty  and  heaven— and  the  damning,  choking  conaciousness 
that  we  are  wailed  up  and  prisoned  in  a  dungeon  that  must  be 
our  buriai*place  !  Talk  notof  freedom— there  is  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  to  a  man  whose  hodg  U  tkejmit  wAete  ii{^fninliet  mre  Ike 
raekt  »f  Am  ge$Uttt  /*' 

His  scorn  of  the  momentary  public  is  strongly 
expressed : 

"  Every  day  he  grew  more  attached  to  that  only  true  philoso- 
phy which  makes  a  man,  aa  far  as  the  work)  will  permit,  a 
world  to  himself;  and  from  the  height  of  a  tranquil  and  serene 
aelf-esiaem,  be  felt  the  sun  shine  above  him  when  malignant 
clouds  spread  aullen  and  ungeoiai  below.  He  did  not  despise 
or  wf  Ifully  shock  opinion,  neither  did  he  fawn  upon  and  flatter 
it.  Where  be  thought  the  world  should  be  humored,  he  hu- 
mored— where  contemned,  he  oontemoed  it.  There  are  many 
casea  in  which  an  honest,  well-educated,  high-heaited  individual 
is  a  much  belisr  judge  than  the  multitude  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong ;  and  in  theee  matters  he  is  not  worth  three  straws 
if  he  lets  the  multitude  bully  or  coax  him  out  of  his  judgment. 
The  public.  If  you  indulge  h,  ts  a  most  damnable  gosicip,  thrust- 
ing iu  none  into  people's  concerns  where  It  has  no  right  to  make 
or  meddle ;  and  in  those  things  where  the  public  is  impertinent, 
Maltravers  scorned  and  renisted  its  interference  as  haughtily  as 
he  would  the  interference  of  any  insolent  member  of  the  insolent 
whole.  It  was  this  mixture  of  deep  love  and  profound  respect 
for  the  eternal  pe«|)^,  and  of  calm,  passionless  disdain  for  that 
capricious  charlatan,  the  momentary  puhiie,  which  made  Ernest 
Idaltravers  an  original  and  solitary  thinker ;  and  an  actor,  in 
reality  modest  and  benevolent,  in  appearance  arrogant  and  un- 
social.    '  Pauperism,  in  contradistinction  to  poverty,*  he  was 


wont  to  say, '  is  the  dependance  upon  other  people  for  eadsifeiice, 
not  on  our  own  exertions  {  there  is  a  moral  pauperism  in  the 
man  who  Is  dependant  on  othws  for  that  support  of  moral  life — 
self-respect.* " 

*  m  *  * 

"  The  world — are  you,  too,  Its  alave  ?  Do  you  not  deaplse  Iu 
hollow  cant— its  methodical  hypocrisy  ?** 

*"Heartiiy,*said  ErnestMaltravers,  almost  with  flwceness;  'no 
man  ever  scorned  more  Its  false  gods  and  Its  miserable  creeds — its 
war  upon  the  weak— its  fawning  upon  the  great— Its  ingratitnde 
to  benefactors— itt  sordid  league  wkh  mediocrity  against  excel- 
lence. Tee,  in  proportion  as  I  love  mankind,  I  despise  and  de- 
test that  worse  than  Venetian  oligarchy  which  mankind  oet  over 
them  and  call  *  the  teerU.'  ** 

The  following  remarks  prompt  to  respect  Ibr 
sound  sense,  and  a  life  of  philanthrophy  and  vir- 
tue: 

<*  *  Good  sense,*  said  he  one  day  to  Maltravers,  aa  they 
were  walking  to  and  fro  at  De  Montaigne's  villa,  by  the  mar^n 
of  the  lake,  Ms  not  a  merely  intellectual  attribute  ;  h  Is  rather 
the  result  ofa  just  equilibrium  of  all  our  faculties,  spiritual  and* 
moral.  The  dishonest,  or  the  toys  of  their  own  passions,  may 
have  genius ;  but  they  rarely,  if  ever,  have  good  sense  in  the 
conduct  of  life.  They  may  often  win  large  prizes,  but  to  is  by  a 
game  of  chance,  not  skill.  But  the  man  whom  I  perceive  walk- 
ing an  honorable  and  upright  career— just  to  others,  and  also  to 
himself  (for  we  owe  justice  to  ourselves— to  the  care  of  our  for* 
times,  our  character— to  the  management  of  our  psssions)  Is  a 
more  dignified  represenutlve  of  his  Maker  than  the  mere  child 
of  genius.  Of  such  a  man,  we  say  he  has  good  Mnte  ;  yes,  but 
he  has  also  Integrity,  self-respect,  and  self-denial.  A  thonaand 
trials  which  his  sense  braves  and  conquers  are  temptations  also 
to  his  probity— his  temper— In  a  word,  to  all  the  many  sidea  or 
his  complicated  nature.  Now,  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  thia 
good  ttfue  any  more  than  a  drunkard  will  have  strong  nerves, 
unless  he  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  keeping  his  mind  clear 
from  the  intoxication  of  envy,  vanity,  and  the  various  emotiona 
that  dupe  and  mislead  us.  Good  sense  Is  not,  therefore,  an  ab- 
stract quality  or  a  solitary  talent ;  but  it  is  the  natural  resote  of 
the  habit  of  thinking  justly,  and  therefore  seeing  clearly,  and  is 
as  different  from  the  sagacity  that  belongs  to  a  diplomatlat  or  at- 
torney, as  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  diflered  from  the  rhetoric 
of  Gorgias.*  " 

♦  *  a  * 

"  *  Besides, '  added  De  Montaigne,  with  almost  a  rellglona 
solemnity  In  his  voice,  *  there  is  a  conscience  of  the  bead  as  well 
as  of  the  heart,  and  in  old  age  we  feel  aa  much  rerocNnse,  If  we 
have  wasted  our  natural  talents,  as  If  we  have  perveited  our 
natural  virtues.  The  profound  and  exultant  satlsfaeciOB  with 
which  a  man  who  feels  that  ho  has  not  lived  in  vain— that  he 
has  entailed  on  the  world  an  heirloom  of  instruction  or  delight — 
loolcs  back  upon  departed  struggles,  is  one  of  the  happieet  emo- 
tions of  which  the  conscience  can  be  capable.  What,  indeed, 
are  the  petty  faults  we  commit  ss  Individuala,  affecting  but  a 
narrow  circle,  ceasing  with  our  own  life,  to  the  Incalculable  and 
everlasting  good  we  may  produce,  as  public  men,  by  one  book  or 
by  one  law.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  Almighty,  who  sums  up 
all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  done  by  his  creatures  In  a  just  ba- 
lance, will  not  judge  the  august  benefactora  of  the  worhl  with 
the  same  severity  as  those  drones  of  society  who  have  no  great 
services  to  show  in  tlie  internal  leger  as  a  set-off  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  small  vices.  These  things  rightly  considered, 
Maltravers,  you  will  have  every  inducement  that  can  tempt  a 
lofty  mind  and  a  pure  ambition  to  awalcen  from  the  voluptuoua 
indolence  of  the  literary  Sybarite,"  Jcc 

Take  the  contrast — 

*'  His  fortune  was  now  gone— gone  in  supplying  the  pooreat 
food  to  a  craving  and  Imbecile  vanity ;  gone,  that  Its  owner 
might  seem  what  nature  never  meant  him  for-  the  elegant  Lo- 
thario—the graceful  man  ofpleasure>»die  troubadour  of  modem 
life !  gone  in  horses,  and  jewels*  and  fine  clothes,  and  gaming, 
and  printing  unsaleable  poems  on  gilt-edged  vellum;  gone  that 
he  might  be,  not  a  greater,  but  a  more  fhshlonabia  man  than 
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ErneM  lfelmv«n !  Bach  te  the  common  drntiny  of  those  poor 
ndfttttants  who  conflne  fame  lo  boodoira  and  saloons.  Ho  mat- 
ter wbecher  they  be  poets  or  dandies,  weaHby  parv6nas  nr  arts* 
lecfstic  cadeu,  all  equally  prore  the  adage,  that  the  wrong  paths 
(0  repirtatioB  are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  peace,  fortune,  hap^ 
piaees,  and,  too  often,  honor  !** 

In  Ihe  follow ing  passage,  we  have  some  refer- 
ence to  politics.  Maltrayers,  we  must  remember, 
IS  highminded  and  disinterested ;  "  of  upright  in- 
teotions,  unpurchaseable  honor,  and  correct  and 
well  considered  riews.^'  In  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  gi^es  us  some 
strongljr  marked  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Go- 
remmeot. 

"  <  In  the  last  days  of  their  republic,  a  eeit^^-d'ttU  of  their  so> 
till  date  might  convey  to  ns  a  general  notion  of  our  own.  Their 
•ystem,  like  oors,  a  vast  arisiocracy  rather  than  a  monarchy  j 
aa  arisiocracy,  hcaTed  and  agitated,  but  kept  ambitiotts  and  in« 
tcIlMtual  by  the  great  democratic  ocean  which  roared  below 
and  around  h.  An  immense  distinction  between  rich  and  poor-*- 
a  Dobility  somptnous,  wealthy,  cnltirated,  yet  scarcely  elegant 
or  refined ;  a  people  with  mighty  aspirations  for  more  perfect 
lawity,  bat  always  liable,  in  a  crisis,  to  be  influenced  and  sub- 
dued by  a  deep-rooted  and  antique  Teoeration  for  the  very  aris- 
tocracy against  which  they  struggled ;  a  ready  opening  through 
all  the  walls  of  custom  and  privilege  for  every  description  of 
talent  sad  ambition;  but  so  deep  and  universal  a  respect  for 
wealth,  (hat  (he  finest  s|drit  grew  avaricious,  griping  and  cor- 
rapt  almost  unconsciously;  and  the  man  who  rose  from  the 
people  did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  abuses  he 
aifected  to  lament ;  and  the  man  who  would  have  died  for  his 
country  could  not  help  thrusting  his  hands  Into  her  pockets. 
Casshis,  the  stubborn  and  thoughtful  patriot,  wkh  his  heart  of 
iiua,  had,  yoo  remember,  an  itching  palm.  Tet,  what  a  blow 
to  all  (he  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  world  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  free  party  after  the  death  of  Cesar !  What  generations  of 
freemen  fell  at  Fhillppi !  In  England,  perhaps,  we  may  ulti- 
aaiely  have  the  same  struggle ;  In  France,  too  (perhaps  a 
larger  stags,  with  far  more  Inflammable  actora),  we  already 
pereeivs  the  same  war  of  elements  which  shook  Rome  to  her 
centre,  which  finally  replaced  the  generous  Julius  with  the 
hypocritical  Augustus,  which  destroyed  the  colossal  patricians 
to  make  way  for  the  glittering  dwarfs  of  a  court,  and  cheated  a 
peof^out  of  Che  tubstance  with  the  shadow  of  liberty.  How 
it  may  end  in  the  modern  world,  who  shall  say !  But  while  a 
nation  has  already  a  fair  degree  of  constitutional  freedom,  I  be- 
lieve no  struggle  so  perDous  and  awful  as  that  between  the  aris- 
tocratic and  (he  democratic  principle.  A  people  against  a  des- 
pot— that  contest  requires  no  prophet ;  but  the  change  from  an 
aristocratic  to  a  democratic  commonwealth,  is  indeed  the  wide, 
nabminded  prospect  upon  which  rest  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkocaa.  If  k  fall,  for  centuries  is  the  dial-hand  of  time  pot 
back  ;  if  k  sncceed > 

'*Makravcxs  paused. 

"  *And  if  k  succeed  V  said  Valerie. 

" '  Why,  then,  man  will  have  colonised  Utopia  !*  exclaimed 
ICakravers,  wkh  sparkling  eyes. 

« 'Bnt  at  least,  in  modem  Europe,'  he  contlnned,  *  there  will 
be  fair  room  for  the  ezperimenf.  For  we  liave  not  that  curse  of 
slavery  which,  more  than  all  else,  vitiated  every  system  of  the 
andcnts,  and  kept  the  rich  and  the  poor  alternately  at  war ; 
aad  we  have  a  press,  which  Is  not  only  the  safety-valve  of  the 
passions  of  ovarr  party,  but  the  great  oota-book  of  the  ezperl- 
mefittof  every  boor—the  homely,  the  Invaluable  legttr  of  losses 
aod  of  gains.  Ho ;  the  people  who  keep  that  tablet  well,  never 
can  be  bankrupt.' " 

Of  the  style  of  Mr.  Bulwer^  it  may  be  pre- 
nmptuous  io  me  to  say  anything.  His  admirers 
might  be  disposed  to  cry  out — 

A  folcon  lowering  in  his  pride  of  flight, 
Was  by  a  mpualns  owl  hawked  at  and  killed ; 


or  rather, "  hawked  at"  without  a  feather  being; 
ruffled.  The  public,  indeed,  must  long  since  have 
passed  judgment  upon  his  merits  in  this  as  in 
other  regards;  yet  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that 
his  deservedly  high  reputation  is  sustained  by  the 
depth  and  vigor  of  his  thinking,  rather  than  by 
the  beauty  of  his  style.  It  cannot  be  said  of  His 
works — 

Materiem  superabst  opus. 

The  finish  of  the  workmanship  bears  no  sort  of 
comparison  with  .the  rich  materials  on  which  it  has 
been  bestowed.  His  thoughts  are  bullion.  His 
style  is  clumsy  and  ungraceful.  His  language  is 
sometimes  careless  and  awkward ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instance :  "  there  is  nearly  always  something 
of  gentility,"  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  not  English, 
as  in  these  words — *' noticeable  "  "  untranslata- 
ble,"  "  txuliant;*  "  soberize,*'  Often  it  is  de- 
formed  by  forced  conceits,  and  overstrained  and 
mixed  metaphors.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "  crushing 
bitterness" — of  "an  author's  entailing  on  the 
world,  an  heir  loom  of  instruction" — of  "an  aris- 
tocracy heaved  and  agitated,  but  kept  ambititms 
and  intellectual  by  the  democratic  ocean  which 
rolled  around  it."  Here  aristocracy,  I  suppose,  is 
a  ship,  and  this  ship  is  ambitious  and  intellectual!! 
Again,  he  speaks  oi  one's  "  setting  in  the  same 
phrase  the  two  jewels  of  his  own  courtliness  of 
flattery  and  profundity  of  erudition"!  Again, 
we  hear  of"  The  eyes*  deep  wells  of  love,  in  which 
truth  lay  hid,  and  which  neither  languor  nor  dis- 
ease could  exhaust"!  And  lastly,  one  of  the 
personages  is  made  to  ask,  "  Have  I  not  girded 
myself  with  changes  7"  Such  instances  arc  innu- 
merable. They  are  to  be  found  in  every  didactic 
or  moralizing  passage.  These  very  oflen  require 
a  second  reading  to  be  perfectly  comprehended ;  a 
fault  which  arises  partly  from  his  taste  for  inver- 
sion, partly  from  the  use  of  new  coined  words,  or 
of  common  words  in  a  strained  signification,  and 
partly  from  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughts  and 
metaphors,  which  are  poured  out  in  such  profu- 
sion and  so  heaped  together  in  masses,  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  ready  management  of  ordinary  minds. 
01  these  fiiults,  the  extracts  already  given  furnish 
ample  evidence.  Take,  however,  the  following 
from  the '  Disowned :' 

"  Thou  for  whom  I  have  dipped  into  Letht,  Um  pen  which 
once  wrote  thought  Id  characters  of  Jfre,  and  tesofd  for  these 
idle  pages,  the  Ughl  themet  which  my  heart  disowneth,  (hat  I 
might  keep  forever  invioUut  to  thy  remembrance  the  /NmlHA 
of  passionate  romance  which  I  once  dedicated  to  ibse  as  to  its 
spirit,  oh  why,"  Itc.  lie.    Ditnentd,  1  VoL  17& 

Speaking  of  our  griefs  in  mature  years,  he  says, 

"  Alas,  they  have  now  neither  commune  nor  consolation  In 
the  voices  of  nature  or  the  mysteries  of  romance :  they  become 
the  petty  ttmgt  and  the  fklling  iropi,  the  irritating  and  vexing 
littlenesses  of  life.  One  by  one  they  cling  around  us  like  bond* 
of  fren;  they  multiply  their  Unkt^  they  groto  over  our,  hearts, 
ami  the  feelingi,  once  too  wild  for  the  very  earth,  fold  tlieir 
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hr9k€H  wmft  within  the  aoul.  Dull  and  heary  th^ugku  like 
dead  walls,  close  around  ihe  laughing  flowers  and  fields  ihat  so 
enchanted  as  of  yore ;  the  rin»,  the  habits,  the  reasonings  of 
the  world,  like  rank  and  gloomy  fogt,  >hut  out  the  exiiktng 
heareni  trwn  oar  fiew,"  fcc  lie.    DUawnedy  VoL  1,  jn  41. 

All  this  18  in  wretched  taste,  though  in  the  rude 
ore  we  find  rich  materials,  which  well  wrought 
would  be  striking  and  brilliant  The  truth  is, 
the  first  requisite  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 
Language  is  designed  to  convey  our  thoughts,  and 
that  which  conveys  them  most  clearly  is  best. 
Grood  writers,  therefore,  reject  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  uncommon  words,  or  of  common  words, 
in  a  remote  or  radical  signification.  Compare  the 
simple  yet  beautiful  diction  of  Goldsmith,  the 
graceful  ease  of  Addison,  and  the  manly  and  vi- 
gorous, though  plain  and  downright,  style  of  Swift, 
with  the  ambitious  and  artificial  sentences  I  have 
just  quoted.  What  a  difference.  We  glide  on 
with  the  former  without  a  pause.  We  drink  in 
the  outpourings  of  their  wit  or  of  their  wisdom 
with  ease  and  with  delight.  We  converse  with 
those  who  speak  our  mother  tongue.  We  are 
puzzled  wiih  no  French  idioms,  or  foreign  con- 
structions. We  have  no  Latin  in  disguise — no 
Greek  in  English  dress,  to  call  for  the  aid  of  our 
lexicons.  All  is  English— downright  English — 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  idiom — in  construction-*- 
in  forms  of  expression,  and  in  the  order  of  lan- 
guage. The  natural  order  is  indeed  the  genius  of 
the  English  tongue.  The  requirements  of  rhyme 
and  the  stately  march  of  blank  verse,  demand^  it 
is  true,  occasional  inversion.  But  our  prose  is 
rarely  improved  by  a  departure  from  i\^  natural 
order.  That  departure  always  leads  to  obscurity, 
and  the  obscurity  becomes  ''  darkness  visible," 
when  every  sentence  is  loaded  with  metaphors  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  when  every 
line  presents  new  images,  and  when  thought  is 
entangled  with  thought,  in  all  the  mazes  of  paren- 
thetical confusion. 

I  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  protracted  paper 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  Review  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  Athens,  in  the  Edinburg  Quarterly: 

**  The  aceomplished  author  will  pardon  us  for  closing  the  pre- 
sent paper  with  a  protest  against  certain  pecallarities  of  idiom, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  find  countenanced  by  so  popular  a  pen. 
A  few  of  these  may  plead  in  their  behalf  the  rare  authority  of 
old  writers  In  our  tongue.  They  belong,  howeTcr,  In  actual 
usage,  either  to  the  North  American  dialect,  or  to  such  assas- 
sins of  her  Majesty^B  English  at  home,  as  a  master  of  compo- 
sition must  regret  to  have  upon  his  side.  We  complain,  for  in- 
stance of  expressions  like  these  i—IrregulaUd'-in  ttealth  --re- 
vsftnf  for  reverend'-to  neighbor— -to  eoneenlraUt  as  a  verb  tie- 
t\ye-"toprodigalixe'"'te  hordett  for  to  border  on.  We  think  that 
impatient  of  conqueet  cannot  mean  impatient  to  conquer.  We 
donH  Itke  arriving  to  the  things  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
arriving  ot.  The  adverbs  both  and  only  are  now  and  then  mis- 
placed. False  antithesis  is  too  frequently  admitted.  Cauee  Is 
once  at  least  put  for  ^eeL  A  Terb  of  one  number  is  often  forced 
to  do  duty  with  a  nominative  of  another.  Mr.  Bulwer  is  not  yet 
tatented—u,  pseudo-participle  which  no  one  will  use  who  is  not 
ripe  for  any  atrocity— but  heprofrec«c«  at  a  fearful  rate.  These 
are,  it  is  true,  slight  matters  in  themselves ;  but  at  a  time  when 
purity  of  taste  is  not  in  the  oscendAnt— at  a  lime  when  a  sii^le 


class  of  readers  is  able  to  push  *  Poems*  imo  the  fouitM&th  odi- 
lion,  aad  *  Prize  £ssays>  into  the  ninth  or  tenth  thoosaiMl,  which 
are  not  more  repulsive  from  the  impadent  extrarag aoce  of  their 
doctrine  than  firom  the  base  ilosel  of  their  style— at  such  a  thne, 
the  man  of  real  genius  should  be  more  than  ever  on  his  guard 
against  sanctioning,  by  his  negligence,  the  adulteration  of  our 
noble  language.** 

ANTHOHY   EYKRGRBM. 


[We  are  not  sure  that  our  esUmaie  of  the  IbUowing 
article  is  not  unduly  enhanced  by  the  interest  we  take 
in  the  writer.  We  may  rate  her  talents  too  highly ; 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  we  do  not  give  more  than  is 
due,  of  respect  for  her  virtues,  or  sympathy  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, fiut  of  these  we  knew  nothing  when  we 
published  the  '*  Carte,*' and  we  remember  the  unbiassed 
judgment  which  we  then  formed  of  that  work.  For  in- 
▼ention,  for  rariety  of  character,  for  distinctness  in  its 
development,  and  for  truth  to  nature,  we  know  no  tale 
of  the  same  length  superior  to  it.  We  hope  to  see  the 
same  powers  displayed  in  the  novel  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken.  We  give  it  to  the  public,  not  more 
with  a  view  to  adorn  our  columns,  than  in  the  hope  of 
engaging  the  favor  of  our  readers  in  its  behalf.  A  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  the  authoress  has  strong  claims  on  the 
sympathy  of  her  countrymen.  Descended  from  a  pro- 
scribed sect,  whose  virtues  near  two  hundred  years  ago, 
found  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  **  Ancient  Bo- 
minion,"  the  calamitous  destiny  ofher  race  has  pursued 
her,  and  overtaken  her  in  the  cradle.  No  conceited 
blue-stocking ;  no  vain  belle  whose  admirers  persuade 
her  that  her  flippant  nonsense  is  worthy  of  the  public 
eye,  she  meekly  tasks  her  powers  to  aid  a  widowed 
mother  in  the  support  of  a  family  of  helpless  orphans. 
The  promptings  of  genius  have  told  her  that  this  can 
better  be  done  with  the  pen  than  with  the  needle.  We 
are  sure  she  does  not  deceive  herself  in  the  estimate  of 
her  own  talents.  We  trust  that  her  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  the  public  will  prove  to  be  equally  wcU 
placed.] 


FROM  THE  CONSPIRATOR,  A  NOVEL, 

By  the  Authoress  of  the  **  Curee.*' 

CHAPTER  in. 

Oh  dire  ambition  !  what  infernal  pow^ r 
Unchained  thee  from  thy  natlTe  depth  of  hell. 
To  stalk  the  earth  with  thy  destrualTs  train  ? 
*  •To  waste  domestic  peace 

And  every  heartfelt  Joy ! 

Barharoooa. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over.  Colonel  Alwin  with* 
drew,  and  conducted  Zavala  to  his  own  apartment. 
He  closed  the  door  and  carefblly  locked  it— he  then  ex* 
amined  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows  before  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  alone.  Calmly  drawing  for- 
ward a  table  covered  with  loose  papers,  he  placed  the 
shaded  lamp  in  such  a  position  as  to  throw  the  light  on 
the  face  of  his  companion,  and  seating  himself  opposite 
to  him,  he  spoke  in  a  quiet  tone. 

**  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  receive  your  commnnica- 
tions." 
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Zavsia  coaU  not  reftaiii  ffom  admiring  the  aelf- 
coEDinaod  of  the  man ;  for  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
then  stood,  he  was  not  certain  that  the  tidings  he  was 
about  to  hear  did  not  bring  with  them  the  destruction 
of  all  his  riewfi— nay,  involye  his  life.  Zavala  drew  a 
packet  from  his  boaom,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  aaid : 

''Read  thoae  despatches,  and  then  I  will  speak  of  my 
own  pnTate  wishes.'* 

Colonel  Alwin  took  the  papers,  and  as  he  broke  the 
seak  a  slight  tremor  was  perceptible  in  his  fingers — no 
other  «ga  of  impatience  or  agitation  escaped  him.  He 
riisded  his  &ce  with  his  hand,  and  carefUlly  perused 
the  doeomentSy  and  as  he  read,  his  obser?ant  compa- 
nion saw  that  the  flush  of  triumph  mounted  even  to  his 
pale  temples. 

More  than  an  hoor  was  thus  spent,  when  slowly  re* 
folding  them,  and  locking  them  in  his  desk,  he  arose  and 
walked  several  times  across  the  floor.  Stopping  sud- 
denly before  Zavala,  he  said  quickly,  almost  sternly, 

"  Do  yoa  know  the  contents  of  those  papers  1" 

"  I  do^*  was  the  Gonciae  reply. 

'*  And  are  you  prepared  to  abide  by  me  in  life  or 
death  r* 

*■  On  one  oooditMn."        **  Name  it." 

"  Miss  De  Bouig"— 

**  Of  that  we  wiQ  speak  hereafter,"  said  Alwin, 
waring  Ms  hand  impatiently.  "  When  heard  you  from 
the  sooth  ?  From  thence  I  am  most  anxious  to  gain  in* 
formation." 

"  I  hare  private  letters  from  my  uncle,  who,  you  are 
aware,  is  an  officer  high  in  command  in  the  Spanish 
inny.  The  troops  dissatisfied  with  their  present  situa- 
tiooy  are  ready  for  any  changes :  be  assures  me  that 
very  little  will  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to  struggle 
for  a  change  of  masters.  The  soldiers  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  him,  ajid  will  follow  wherever  he  leads.  Your 
object,  if  I  iinderetand  it  correctly,  is  to  revolotioBtze 
Mezko,  and  wrest  from  the  present  chief  magistrate 
the  rich  territory  of  Louisiana,  which  adds  another  gem 
to  this  fair  Union.  At  any  hour  Colonel  Stavala  is 
ready  to  crosa  the  Sabine,  and  thus  give  you  an  excuse 
for  placing  yourself  at  the  head  ci  an  armed  body  of 
troops  devoted  to  your  interests.  Nothing  then  will  be 
easier  than  to  unite  your  forces,  and  defy  the  laws  of 
your  own  country.  iSavala  has  constant  communication 
with  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  they  are  ready,*  when  the  first  blow  is 
stmck,  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
will  free  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  There  is  a 
theatre  before  yon  worthy  of  your  abilities,  and  the 
power  refueed  you  in  your  own  country,  oourts  your 
aceeptanee  in  another  an  fair.  Formys^,  if  my  aid  is 
of  any  worth,  yon  know  it  is  yours  to  command  at  all 
times,  on  ene  condition." 

**!  thank  you :  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  mo, 
as  no  one  knows  belter  than  yourself;  but  to  gain  that 
aid,  Don  Pedro,  I  an  nnwiUing  to  fiwce  Miss  Ds  Bourg 
to  accept  you,  for  it  seems  the  wayward  girl  will  not 
consent  to  the  propoeaL  You  may  think  me  eold,  hard, 
and  nnfoeling,  but  I  love  this  girl  as  if  she  were  in 
reality  my  child.  If  yoa  can  gain  her  consent,  as  I 
have  before  loM  you,  you  hava  mine ;  hot  of  that  I  am 
hopelesi — so  we  will  consult  yonr  aortiitiott  in  offering 
joo  an  adequate  reward  for  your  siervices,  hoping  your 
love  may  be  more  successful  in  another  qnarter." 


As  he  thus  spoke,  the  brow  of  Zavala  darkened,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  his  impatient  spirit  could  brook 
the  implied  impossibility  of  inducing  any  fair  lady  to 
accept  his  offered  love. 

''  Allow  me  to  try,  sir:  armed  with  your  authority,  she 
will  listen  differently.  Let  her  see  how  much  to  your 
interest  it  is,  to  lend  a  fiivorable  ear  to  my  suit.  I  ask 
not  for  the  rewards  of  ambition — ^I  can  gain  them  with- 
out your  assistance.  I  seek  for  the  hand  of  your  ward ; 
her  heart  I  will  win,  if  devoted  love  can  win  a  woman." 

Colonel  Alwin  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied : 

''She  will  not  be  won  by  you«  I  have  reasoned 
with  hep— urged  every  motive  that  couki  influence  or 
dazzle  her  mind,  and  she  was  still  firm  in  her  refusal. 
I  cannot  command  her  to  marry  you.'' 

"  Listen  to  me,  Cotonel  Alwin,"  said  Zavala,  firmly 
but  respectfully.  *'  I  am  acquainted  with  the  scope 
and  bearing  of  all  your  plans — ^I  am  possessed  of  their 
most  secret  details,  and  one  word  from  me  would  pre- 
cipitate you  into  a  prison,  from  whidi  death  might  be 
your  only  release.  What  you  are  now  preparing  to 
execute,  will  brand  your  name  as  a  traitor  to  your 
country  and  her  best  interests.  Think  of  the  conse- 
quences to  yourself,  if  your  enterprise  is  discovered  bie- 
fore  it  is  ripe  for  execution,  and  then  think  how  trifling 
in  comparison  are  a  few  tears  shed  hy  a  romantic  girl, 
because  yon  oonsvH  her  interest  and  happiness^  by 
commanding  her  to  accept  a  man  who  adoresher.  With 
the  hope  of  obtaining  Miss  De  Bourg,  I  am  anything 
you  choose  to  make  me ;  but,  ^n  the  contrary— you 
know  the  alternative :  choose  between  them." 

A  smile  of  bitter  scorn  writhed  the  livid  lips  of  Alwin 
as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  Zavala.  For  an  instant, 
his  rage  at  being  thus  braved  by  one  so  much  his  junior 
in  years  and  inferior  in  standing,  threatened  to  burst 
forth  and  overwhelm  the  presumptuous  man  who  thus 
dared  to  oflter  terms  to  him.  A  moment's  reflection 
however,  convinced  him,  that  in  giving  vent  to  his  pas- 
sion, his  safety  would  be  compromised.  He  felt  that  he 
was  in  the  power  of  one  who  could  make  his  own  terms, 
and  he  resolved  to  speak  him  fair. 

**  Certainly,"  said  he  slowly,  and  apparently  with  a 
slight  effort ;  '*  certainly  you  speak  trniy.  Julie  should 
view  you  with  different  sentiments  if  she  consults  her 
own  happiness,  and  though  it  gives  me  more  pain  than 
perhaps  you  think  my  stem  nature  is  capable  of  feeling, 
I  must  wound  her  gentle  heart  by  commanding  her  to 
accept  one  she  has  assured  me  she  can  never  love :  one 
who  dares  to  tell  the  protector  of  the  woman  he  pro- 
fesses to  adore^  that  if  she  does  not  consent  to  marry 
him,  he  will  denounce  the  friend  of  her  orphan  years, 
and  in  so  doing  destroy  her  happiness.  'Tis  well,  how- 
ever, Don  Pedro  De  Zavala,  we  understand  each  other. 
The  only  tie  (and  he  laid  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word  tmbf)  that  binds  us  together  is  interest.  Julie 
shall  be  yours,  if  you  pledge  yourself  to  sustain  my 
cause.  I  know  the  influence  which  year  connexions 
possess^-also,  that  which  your  talents  give  you ;  and 
you  must  bind  yourself  to  devote  it  all  to  my  interests." 

"  Of  course— but  Miss  De  Bourg  must  be  mine  be- 
fore we  leave  this  island." 

•*  What,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word?"  said  Alwin, 
and  his  eye  flashed  fearfully  bright  over  the  person  of 
the  other.    "  Do  you  dare  to  doubt  the  word  of  a  roan 

I  of  honor  t"  ^,       ,„ 
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*'  Colonel  Alwin,  it  is  UMless  for  us  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  passion.  You  know  the  prise  for  which  I 
ooDtend :  if  you  have  ever  loyed,  you  can  excuse  my 
eagerness  to  secure  her  mine,  before  I  leave  her  for  an 
indefinite  space  of  time," 

"Your  haste  is  excuiaUe^  though  it  has  not  much  deli- 
cacy to  commend  it  either  to  my  ward  or  myself;  but 
since  we  are  making  a  bargain,  the  oonditioiis  most  be 
fulfilled." 

None  but  a  spirit  as  haughty  and  overbearing  couki 
measure  the  bitterness  that  filled  his  heart  as  he  turned 
from  his  companion.  Deeply  did  he  resolve  to  avenge 
the  implied  distrust  of  himself,  when  the  power  to  do  so 
with  impunity  was  his. 

Who  that  had  seen  him  return  to  the  drawing-room 
with  a  smiling  lip  and  smooth  brow,  could  have  iosa- 
gined  the  dark  tide  of  emotion  which  swelled  beneath 
that  calm  exterior  7  His  voice  was  as  bland,  his  smile 
as  frequent,  as  though  no  unpleasant  occurrence  had 
aroused  his  impetuous  passions— as  though  he  had  not 
deeply  implicated  the  happiness  of  one  of  that  little 
circle,  and  that  one  dependant  on  his  kindness  and  af- 
fection. Did  not  his  heart  shrink  back  as  he  met  her 
deep  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  then  medi- 
tating the  possibility  of  turning  the  benefits  he  had  oon» 
ferred  on  her,  into  the  means  of  forcing  her  grateful 
heart  to  seal  its  own  misery,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  precipice  on  which  he  stood  7 

Life !  thou  teaehest  many  a  strange  lesson  of  dupli- 
city to  the  heart  of  man ! 


DOCTOR  FAW. 

Dr.  Faw  was  considered  a  complete  gentleman*  He 
came  a  few  years  ago  into  our  village,  and  ever  sines 
his  arrival  had  been  continually  progressing  in  the  good 
opinion  of  alL  At  the  time  when  the  facts,  of  Which 
tnia  is  the  true  narrative,  occurred,  the  Doctor  had  se- 
cured to  himself  a  fine  practice.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  let  the  reader  be  veiy  particularly  acquainted  with 
our  hero.  In  person,  or  &ce,  the  Doctor  was  not  very 
prepossessing ;  his  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair  presented 
a  contrast  far  more  striking  than  handsome :  as  regards 
dress  and  manners,  however,  he  was  '*  the  very  thing 
itself."  He  always  wore  either  black,  or  other  dark 
colors.  You  never  found  showered  over  his  body  that 
rainbow  profusion  and  variety  of  hues,  so  revolting  to 
the  eye  of  genuine  taste  j  never  was  be  guiltv  of  the 
barbarism  of  a  blazing  vest,  or  pantaloons  Uke  Joseph's 
coat  of  many  dies.  His  apparel  was  always  of  a 
'  make  punctiliously  nice,  and  usually  he  disported  a  light 
cane  with  a  ^rolden  head.  His  white 'kerchief  was 
barely  perceptible  in  his  pocket  corner,  as  he  tripped 
with  lightness  and  activity  along ;  and  as  he  passed 
vou  by,  how  delightfully  you  felt  the  air  perfumed  by 
his  presence !  Then  the  £>octor  Was  so  accommodating, 
so  polished,  so  polite,  so  popular  among  the  ladies. 
Was  there  a  ball  announced — Dr.  Faw  was  sure  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  managers.  Did  a  party  of 
misses  want  an  attendant  to  the  theatre,  on  a  sleighing 
in  winter,  or  in  summer  on  a  fishing  excursion — the 
Doctor  always  could  spare  the  time  to  serve  them.  If  a 
married  lady  was  fond  of  sunshine  and  the  footpaths, 
and  her  husband  was  too  busy  earning  his  bread  to  be 
at  her  side,  the  Doctor  would  kindly  supply  his  place. 
He  would  gallant  the  wife,  and  if  need  be,  he  would 
dine  and  drink  with  the  husband.  Among  the  young 
gentlemen  he  was  the  arbiter  of  dress  and  the  judge  of 
style.    With  all  these  pleasant  qualifications,  the  Doc- 


tor was  i^y  and  witty  in  convenation,  and  of  a  temper 
which  might  be  defined  as  perpetually  calm.  The  prac^ 
tice  of  his  profession  had  naturally  very  much  extended 
the  circle  of  the  Doctor's  acquaintance,  and  as  his  char- 
acter was  thus  amiable,  the  field  for  its  exhibition  was 
proportionately  enlarged.  His  younger  brethren  in 
the  healing  art  were  the  only  individuals  who  were 
ever  heard  to  whisper  or  insinuate  anything  against 
him.  They  would  occasionally  observe  that  public  taste 
was  very  curious— that  they  could"  see  nothing  so  very 
particularly  deserving  in  the  mind  or  manners  of  the 
Doctor,  to  justify  the  extravagant  estimate  put  upon 
them,  and  they  would  ask.  who  is  this  Dr.  Faw  7  wkM 
is  he  7  where  did  he  come  from  7 — ^but  as  the  profession^ 
whether  justly  or  not  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  have 
been  accused  of  habitual  unkindness  and  envy  towards 
successful  merit,  these  queries  were  considered  as  ori- 
ginating in  this  cause,  and  no  one  cared  to  listen  to 
them,  or  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  reply.  Uke 
some  noble  and  gallant  barque,  with  a  freshening 
breeze  filling  every  sail,  the  blue  waters  swelling  gently 
under  her,  and  the  white  foam  curling  up  against  her 
prow — the  heavens  alt  blue  and  joyous  above— so  sped 
our  hero  propitiously  onwards  upon  the  ocean  of  hu- 
man life. — ^Aias !  alas !  but  yon  shall  hear  it  alL 

MISS  LAVINU  LINT,  kc 
Miss  Lavinia  lint  was  a  very  pleasant  young  lady. 
She  had  a  handsome  fortune  left  to  her  entire  control 
and  exclusive  enjoyment,  by  a  worthy  and  deceased 
parent,  and  residod  in  the  house  of  her  father's  brother. 
She  was  a  plain,  sensible  girl,  and  was  rather  corpulent 
than  otherwise ;  and  as  is  usual  with  most  of  the  human 
race  blessed  with  pinguid ity,  she  was  very  sweetly 
tempered.  There  was  but  one  thing  she  needed  to 
complete  the'.bappiness  of  her  situation,  and  that  was — 
{but  the  reader  anticipates  me) — a  husband.  She  was 
quite  pretty ;  none  of  your  two-volume  modem  novel 
herpines— pale,  pensive  and  melancholy — but  rosy,  with 
round  plump  features  and  a  face  perpetually  in  smiles. 
Having  money,  of  course  she  had  suitors;  none  however 
of  whom  had  as  yet  suited  her.  On  a  fine  sunny  day 
in  October,  Miss  Lavinia  sat  by  a  blazing  fire,  in  com- 
pany with  her  cousin,  about  the  same  age^  and  if  evsr 
on  earth  there  were  two  beings  innocent,  comfortable 
and  happy,  they  were  they.  **  Law  me,**  said  her  cou- 
sin to  Lavinia,  "  why  don't  you  get  married  7" — "  How 
you  do  rattle  on,"  responded  Miss  Lavinia.  At  this 
point  in  the  conyeisation  the  bell  answered  loudly  to  a 
rapid  pull,  and  in  a  few  moments  Dr.  Faw  was  shown 
in,  anu  made  his  bow  to  the  ladies.  The  conversation 
was  briskly  carried  on — all  parties  in  the  highest  elee — 
they  talked  of  the  weather,  of  the  raarria^  and  deaths 
in  the  vicinity,  of  the  love  matches  existing  or  likely 
about  to  be,  of  the  latest  novels,  and  all  the  various 
other  matters  and  topics  which  are  supposed  to  be 
aoosplabte  to  the  better  portion  of  our  species.  The 
Doctor  began  at  length  to  be  thoughtful.  Miss  Lavinia 
and  her  cousin  monopolized  the  utterance  of  all  that 
was'said.  Mr.  Faw  became  rather  uneasy,  and  sat 
restless  t  he  relieved  his  unaccustomed  taciturnity  by 
deliberately  taking  up  the  tongs  and  stirring  the  fire — 
an  act  of  supererogation,  as  the  room  was  sufficiently 
warm  and  tne  wood  as  oomplstely  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion as  could  well  be  desired.  The  fire,  alas,  which 
troubled  the  Doctor  was,  as  his  brethren  would  say,  in- 
ternal. Mr.  Faw  drew  his  chair  to  the  centre-table, 
and  from  beside  a  glass  vase  filled  with  the  richly  co- 
lored flowers  of  the  autumn,  he  picked  up  a  book — 
and  very  much  it  is  to  Miss  Lavinia's credit  that  such  a 
book  was  there,  and  very  suitable  likewise  it  was  to 
the  Doctor's  pnrpose-*it  was  the  Holy  Bible — the  Doe- 
tor  opened  it  at  random,  and  read  aloud,  "  It  is  not  well 
for  man  to  be  alone'*— a  text  whidi  the  fair  cousin  of 
Miss  Lavinia  took  the  liberty  of  interpreting,  as  the 
vulgar  do  dreams«-by  contraries ;  and  suddenly  re- 
membering that  she  had  left  in  her  room  a  favorite 
piece  of  work  which  mu§l  be  immediately  finished,  she 
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duted  off  wiik  a  boandiai^  step  and  a  look  towards 
both  tlie  Doctor  and  Mim  Lavinia,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"a  hit  field  aod  no  intetTQptkMi.'' 

In  human  life  there  are  two  things  which  are  te> 
nble— I  Dieaii  to  gentiemeii  who  have  delicate  nervea — 
the  one  is  the  having  a  tooth  drawn,  and  the  other  the 
asking  a  pretty  girl,  abounding  in  charms  and  worldly 
posaesiioos,  to  do  you  the  favor  of  accepting  you,  as 
the  partner  of  her  person  and  her  property,  till  death 
diawlres  the  connection.  Does  the  reaaer  suppose  that 
I  mean  to  lay  open  to  his  inquisitive  eye,  the  scene  that 
ettsoed  between  the  Doctor  and  Miss  Lavinia  ?  If  be 
does,  he  is  very  much  mistaken ;  all  that  I  shall  let  him 
know  is,  that  the  embarrassing  question,  just  above 
alluded  10^  was  pat  by  the  Doctor  to  Miss  Lavinia,  and 
by  her  answered  affirmatively^.  Her  cousin  says  that 
Miss  Lsfinia,  when  the  interview  was  over,  blamed  her 
ytry  much  for  leaving  her  alone  with  the  Doctor,  and 
that  when  Mr.  Faw  departed,  he  seemed  in  very  good 
hamor,  flushed  in  the  cheeks,  smiling,  and  brushmg  the 
knees  of  his  pantaloons  with  an  elegantly  bordered 
white  mnsUn  na&d  kerchief. 

SOXETHIHO  OUT  OF  TH£  COMMON  ORDE&  OF 

THUV08. 

The  eveoio^  for  the  wedding  at  length  arrived.  How 
the  Doetoc'a  happinees  and  good  fortune  were  envied  1 
The  world  of  beauty  and  fiishioo  was  thenceforth  to 
lose  its  san  of  Ught  and  radiance.  It  was  a  cold  wintry 
night.  The  hospitable  mansion  of  old  Mr.  Lint,  Lavi- 
Ria's  oDcle^  seemed  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion.  The 
laj^gmtes  were  brimful  of  coal,  and  each  seemed  one 
solid  mass  at  intense  red  heat.  The  candles  were  all 
emassented  with  richly  cut  papers — the  work  of  the 
&ir  hands  of  Lavinia's  cousm.  The  whole  edifice, 
from  the  garret  Co  the  kitchen  under  ground,  was  illu- 
minated. Carriages  rolled  up  after  carriages  and'  emp- 
tied their  loads  of  finery  and  beauty.  The  very  servants 
bustled  about  and  grinned  and  seemed  unusually  happy. 
The  brideVmalds  had  arrived,  the  company  had  assem- 
bled— aoBong  other  things,  the  hour  for  the  ceremony  had 
arrived,  so  SbA  the  refreshments,  so  had  the  groom's- 
men,  so  bad  the  priest — the  bride  was  dressed,  and  her 
blooeaiog  attendants  were  prepared  to  escort  her ;  every 
thing  was  ready  but  the  groom — where  was  he  7  "  The 
Doctor  must  be  a  rery  t^geni  man,"  said  Mr.  Ruffles, 
"  to  be  absent  on  such  an  oecaston.**  Mrs.  Sneezer  took 
a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  and  remarked,  **  that  it  was  very 
mysterioaa.**  Mr.  Lint  was  in  a  curious  predicament,  and 
although  in  bis  own  house,  felt  very  little  at  home ;  and 
be  walked  to  the  passage  door — opened  it — ^looked  out 
— the  snow  was  whitening  the  tops  of  the  thick  array 
of  carriages,  the  greatpooats  and  the  hats  of  the  coach- 
men— the  breeze  was  very  cool ;  he  saw  no  carriage  in 
motion,  nor  other  indication  of  the  expected  coming  of 
the  escolapian ;  he  looked  at  his  watch — blew  his  fin- 
gers— and  returned  to  the  fireside.  "This  is  very 
airange,"  said  Mr.  Lint.  Mrs.  Lint  was  verr  busy, 
niarshalling  and  drilling  her  servants,  pourin|  the  wine 
out  into  the  glasses,  mixing  lemonade,  splitting  up  the 
oranges^  and  arranging  the  trays  and  waiters  of  cakes 
and  fruit;  and  as  industry  and  occupation  are  the 
**  sovereigiiest  thine  on  earth**  against  the  approach  of 
ennui,  ahe  hardly  Knew  that  the  time  appointed  had 
arrived.  At  length  she  drew  from  her  girdle  a  gemmed 
repeater,  which  gave  her  the  first  intimation  of  the 
hoeness  of  the  hour.  She  called  out,  "Samuel!" 
Samoely  all  neatness  and  apron,  immediately  answered, 
" Madam !"  ** Samuel,''  said  Mrs.  L.,  "what  are  we 
waiting  for?"  "The  groom,  madam,  has  not  come." 
^TUmmnP*  said  Mrs.  L.,  "that's  very  singular;" 
and  off  whisked  Mrs.  L*.  to  inform  Mr.  L.  of  a  truth 
of  which  he  was  already  painfully  aware.  The  worthy 
priest  had  exhausted  mterrogation  itself  in  inquiries 
sbottt  the  prospects  of  the  parties  about  to  be  wed,  and 
coneeming  the  health  of  every  family,  a  member  of 
which  happened  within  reach  of  his  voice— and  turning 
his  foee  towards  the  fire-plaM|  observed  by  the  time- 


piece on  the  mantel  that  he  had  waited  longer  than  he 
saw  any  good  reason  for.  He  rubbed  his  hands  brisk- 
ly, but  said  nothing.  The  company  became  impatient. 
The  bride*s-maids  sent  down  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  The  bride  looked  amazed,  and  well  she  mighL 
The  company  became  uneasy.  Several  gentlemen 
began  to  remember  engagements  elsewhere  for  the 
evening  and  to  deparL  The  hours  moved  heavily 
along.  The  folks,  at  length,  by  degrees  had  all  disap- 
pearad.  Mr.  Lint  was  finally  left  alone.  He  paced 
the  well  lit  rooms  with  a  quick  step,  and  silently.  He 
walked  mechanically  to  the  windows,  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  snow-flakes  as  they  drove  against  the  panes 
of  glass.  The  carriages  had  all  rumbled  ofiC  The 
darkness  of  the  night  seemed  doubly  cheerless.  "  Well, 
tAif,"  muttered  Nir.  L.,  "is  a  matter  which  I  do  not,  I 
ctamot^  understand."  The  old  lady  was  in  terrible 
agony— ail  her  labor  had  been  in  vain— and  then  "  peo- 
ple toeuM  talk  so."  "What  a  pity,"  saki  Mrs.  L^ 
"  every  thing  was  so  well  arranged,"  as  she  glanced 
her  eyes  around  upon  the  rare  and  beautiful  flowers^ 
a  bouquet  of  which  was  perched  wherever  a  foundation 
could  be  made  for  iu  "  bear  me,"  she  continued,  "  and 
poor  Lavinia!"  "  I  will  see -this  farce  out,"  said  Mr. 
L.  with  clenched  teeth  and  fist  also  clenched. 

Poor  Lavinia  I  to  her  indeed  this  was  an  awful  nighL 
Her  bride's-maids  did  aH  they  could  to  alleviate,  her 
sufferings.  Her  temples  were  rubbed  with  all  manner 
of  essences,  and  lest  she  should  faint  away,  a  bottle  of 
salts  was  kept  continually  at  hand.  She  bore  it  how« 
ever  quite  philosophically,  and  at  a  reasonable  hour} 
"  solitary  and  alone,"  she  retired  to  rest.  Early  the 
next  moaning  she  breakfasted  in  her  room,  and  her 
features  seemed  so  round  and  pretty,  that  care  itself 
could  not  find  a  spot  upon  them  rude  enough  to  answer 
for  a  foothold.  "Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  help- 
ing herself  to  a  buckwheat  cake.  "  now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  the  man  had  red  hair — what  an  escape  1" 

But  the  Doctor — what  did  become  of  the  Doctor? 
I  know  that  the  reader  is  dying  with  anxiety  to  bear. 
I  must  therefore  be  very  deliberate  in  telling  him ;  but 
patience,  and  a  few  periods,  will  lead  him  to  the  infoi> 
mation  desired*  I  think  when  the  whole  truth  is  fairly 
told,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  even  Miss  Lint,  will  6X« 
ouse  the  abeence  of  our  hero,  "  situated  as  he  was,"  as 
Sir  Patrick  O'Plenipo  would  say.  But  where  was  the 
Doctor?  I  will  let  you  know  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

ktf  tmSZPECTED  PATIENT. 
Upon  the  evening  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the 
Doctor  repaired  to  his  room  at  an  early  hour,  to  prepare 
for  the  interesting  occasion.  When  completely  dressed, 
he  surveyed  his  figure  fully  reflected  in  a  psyche  glass. 
His  pantaloons  and  vest  were  of  white — the  former  of 
the  finest  cassinet,  the  latter  of  satin ;  his  coat  was  black, 
and  of  the  best  broad-cloth,  fitting  without  a  wrinkle ; 
his  stock  and  gloves,  of  course,  corresponded  in  color 
with  the  vest  and  pantaloons ;  white  silk  stockings,  and 
well  polished  pumps,  covering  feet  unusuallv  smaTl^  con- 
cluded his  adornment.  Thus  to  himself  dio  his  faithful 
mirror  represent  Dr.  Faw,  on  the  evening  already  re- 
ferral to.  As  the  Doctor  stood  before  the  glass,  a  rap 
was  heard,  and  an  individual  obtruded  himself  upon  him. 
"  I  am  desired,'*  said  he, "  Doctor,  to  request  you  to  call 
immediately  upon  a  lady  who  is  alarmingly  ill."  The 
intrusive  character  then  went  on  to  deserme  exactly  the 
place  where  the  lady  was  to  be  found.  "  Will  it  not 
answer  to-morrow  ?>'  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  particu- 
larlyengaged.'*  In  this  style  of  expression,  I  think  that 
the  Doctor  was  pretty  accurate,  for  a  wedding  in  which 
our  position  is  that  of  first  perfornter  in  the  ceremony 
next  the  priest,  might  very  fairly  be  called  a  pofficM/ar 
engagement.  "For  the  love  of  God,  do  come,  Doctor ; 
the  woman  may  die.  She  cannot  detain  yog  more  than 
a  few  minutes,"  was  the  further  appeal  addressed  to  our 
hero.  The  heart  of  M r.  Faw  being  just  then  in  a  condi- 
tion particularly  propitious  to  the  action  upon  it  of  the 
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finer  and  kindlier  tympaihies,  and  as  be  suppoiad  that 
it  would  be  a  charitable  way  of  spending  an  hour  which 
otherwise  most  move  on  leaden  winst,  he  concluded  that 
he  would  comply  with  the  request.  So  Uking  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  hurrying  on  his  gloves,  he  sallied  forth.  The 
reader  now  finds  the  Doctor  on  the  pwiblie  street  in  his 
wedding  attire,  hurrying  to  the  bedside  of  his  patient 
Arrivea  at  the  passage  door,  he  enooanured  an  Amazo- 
nian, on  her  knees,  laboriously  busv  at  that  work  of  all 
detestation— scrubbing— her  arms  bared,  and  her  frock 
tucked  up.  Her  ladyship  looked  askance  very  know- 
ingly andgrinned,  which  the  Doctor  supposed  to  be  her 
rude  way  of  wishing  him  joy  of  the  comine  nuptials. 
She  instantly  abandoned  her  occupation,  and  with  her 
mop  in  hand  aoeompanied  the  Doctor  into  the  cham- 
ber and  presence  of  his  patienL  The  room,  to  all 
appearance,  was  that  of  the  sick :  a  cheerful  fire  was 
blozincin  the  hearth,  and  numerous  vials  were  ranged 
upon  Se  mantel.  The  bed-curtains  were  closely  drawn. 
The  patient  was  bolstered  upright  in  a  sitting  po- 
sition. The  Doctor  took  his  seat  by  the  bedside,  and 
began  feeling  her  ladyship's  pulse.  The  Doetor  always 
was  a  man  of /eeling.  The  sick  woman  immediately 
made  a  desperate  spring,  and  clasped  her  arms  around 
the  neck  of  Mr.  Faw,  exclaiming,  •*  Your  wife!  your 
wife  t  you  traitor  I**  Immediately  three  red-haired  suc- 
cessors to  the  features  and  name  of  the  Doetor  crawled 
from  under  the  bed,  and  clinging  to  his  knees,  cried  out 
most  lustily,  like  MaelzelV Androides,  **Papa !  papa !" 
Doctor  Johnson  observes  that  when  we  are  in  any  emer- 
gencies of  danger  or  perplexity,  the  mind  acts  with  ex- 
traordinary raj^ity,  and  that  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  ideas  are  compressed  into  an  inconceivable 
minute  period  of  time.  iHot  Laocoon,  w  ith  the  serpents 
contorting  around  his  limbs  with  fatal  pressure,  ever 
fek  with  mon.  intensity  the  horror  of  his  situation,  than 
did  our  man  of  medicine.  He  thought  in  an  instant  of 
the  various  modes  of  escape.  The  window  was  too 
high  from  the  earth,  and  the  pavement  too  hard  to  medi- 
tate a  leap.  The  fire  was  too  hot  and  dangerous  for 
him  to  attempt  the  chimney.  In  his  desperation,  loaded 
as  he  was,  he  turned  towards  the  door.  It  was  locked, 
and  the  lady  who  had  shown  him  up  stood  with  her 
back  against  it,  tall  as  a  grenadier  and  twice  as  power- 
ful, with  the  dripping  mop  in  her  hands,  uplifted  like  an 
axe  in  the  butcner*s  grasp.  Reconciling  nimself  to  his 
fate,  the  Doetor  struggled  back  into  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  risen,  and  sank  down  upon  it  completely  hope- 
less and  unnerved. 

If  ever  the  oigan  of  "  adhesiveness**  was  clearly  de- 
veloped upon  any  cranium,  it  must  have  been  upon  that 
of  the  veritable  Mrs.  Faw,  judging  from  the  manner 
she  adhered  to  her  husband.    Sitting  on  his  knees,  her 
arms  still  around  him,   she  continued  pouring  out  a 
lava  flood  of  invective,  "You  wretch !  ym  undertake  to 
deceive  and  ruin  a  poor  innocent  and  confiding  woman, 
and  spend  her  money,  alter  having  a  wife— ami  she  liv- 
ing, and  you  run  away  from  her.**    Such,  and  other 
like  terms  of  reproach,  was  the  poor  Doctor  doomed  to 
bear  ro tiled  in  his  ears,  and  no  means  of  escape.    He 
was  like  a  wretch  bound  to  some  instrument  or  torture 
and  shame,  and  compelled  to  receive  and  bear  all  that 
might  be  meted  out  to  him.    Motionless  he  sat^  unre- 
sisting and  mute.    At  length  the  heart  of  the  janitor 
relented,    '^ome,*'  said  she  of  the  mop,  roaring  with 
laughter, "  fair  play  is  a  jewel — the  Doctor  deserved  a 
good  deal,  and  he  has  got  it— he  came,  at  any  rat^  as  he 
supposed,  on  an  errand  of  mercy ;  let  not  his  treatment, 
however  he  may  have  earned  it,  be  merciless    he  has 
been  under  the  pump  lon^  enough."    So  saying,  and 
tearing  the  husband  from  his  wife's  emorace,  she  raised 
him  up  aloft  and  bore  him  to  the  door.    Like  the  hare, 
when  the  loud  yelp  of  the  pursuing  hound  breaks  upon 
his  ear,  so  leapt  the  Doctor  forwards,  and  so  he  bound- 
ed along  the  stairs  and  the  passage-way  to  the  open 

street— the  last  that  Mrs*  Faw,  or  any  body  else,  ever 

w  or  knew  of  him  with  any  absolute  certainty, 

tther,  like  Cortius,  tho  earth  gaped  and  swallowed 


him ;  or  like  Morimn,  of  anti-masonic  memory,  he  was 
abducted ;  or  like  Elijah,  he  went  heavenward  in  a  cha- 
riot of  fire,  the  author  of  this  narrative  woukl  not  under- 
take to  hazard  a  conjecture.  All  that  he  aasumea  to 
speak  of,  is  what  actually  did  occur ;  and.further,  as  the 
form  of  the  affidavits  in  the  law  run,  he  saiih  not. 

TIME,  TROUBLE,  Ice. 
Time  is  a  great  physician.  It  cures  most  of  the  maJa- 
dies  of  the  heart,  and  fretquently  furnishes  a  specific 
where  nothing  else  medicinal  could  be  of  any  avail. 
The  affections  of  Miss  Lint,  as  the  reader  may  have 
opined,  were  not  very  deeply  engaged  in  the  afibir  with 
the  Doctor;  although  matrimony  was  intended  to  result 
from  it.  It  has  happened,  and  probably  will  happen 
again,  that  women  marry  without  any  very  overpower- 
ing sense  of  irresistible  love.  All  of  the  sex  are  not 
framed  of  materials  of  which  even  a  Shakspeare  could 
make  Juliets.  Nature  had  intended  Lavinia  for  as 
much  happiness  as  belongs  to  our  condition  here^  and 
hence  she  was  denied  the  more  lively  emotions  out  of 
which  arise  as  often  intense  pain  as  tne  highest  enjoy- 
ment. She  was  never  boisterously  happy,  nor  did  her 
feelings  ever  relapse  into  a  correspondent  degree  of 
gloom.  The  groomless  wedding  caused  much  talk  in 
the  Tillage  when  it  occurred,  as  did  all  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  as  we  have  narrated  them;  but  other 
stories  and  other  excitements  succeeded  it,  and  aAer  a 
few  years,  it  came  to  be  but  infrequently  even  alluded 
to.  The  swarm  of  admirers  which  Lavmia's  charms, 
including  the  metallic  ones,  commanded,  were  brushed 
away  for  a  season,  Uke  insects  by  the  breath  of  a  frosty 
breeze.  They  relumed,  however,  eventually,  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lint  became  as  joyous  and  as  gay  oa  ever ; 
so  true  is  that  trite  maxim,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
ancients, "  vH  melf  t6t  opes" — ^where  there  is  good  enter- 
tainment, there  will  always  be  suflicient  guests. 

MRS.  ANP  MIL  KUFFLEB,  AlIB  THE  CONCLUSION. 

Will  the  reader  be  kind  enough  to  take  it  Ibr  granted, 
that  some  four  or  five  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Flaw 
departed  so  abruptly  from  the  bedside  of  the  unmanage- 
able patient,  to  whom  we  alluded  in  a  preceding  chapter* 
On  a  dreary  December  mornine,  Mrs.  Ruffles  (formeriy 
Miss  Lavinia  Lint)  was  seated  at  the  head  of  a  neatly 
arranged  breakfast  table,  busily  engaged  pouring  out 
coffee.  The  buckwheat  cakes  were  sendmg  up  into 
the  room  wreaths  of  steam.  On  each  side  of  Mrs.  It« 
was  seated  a  curly  haired  young  one,  intent  upon  swal- 
lowing any  and  every  thing  that  might  come  to  hand. 
*'Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  R.  looking  out  of  a  window  op- 
posite, **  how  very  like  this  day  is  to  that  evening  on 
which  it  was  appointed  that  I  snould  be  Mrs. Dr.  Faw.*' 
Mr.  Ruffles  was  sitting  before  the  grate,  drying  the 
rooming's  paper  and  looking  at  the  coals,  Mr.  Ruffles 
always  read  the  newspaper  whilst  he  breakfasted-~a 
commendable  custom,  and  a  combination  of  luxuries. 
When  Mr.  Ruffles  was  seated,  he  commenced  reading— 

'^Drowned,  in  attempting  to  cross river,  in  the 

State  of—-—,  on  Monday  last  week,  a  gentleman,  late- 
ly arrived  in  the  neighborhood ;  his  name  and  residence 
unknown ;  he  was  of  middle  size,  well  dressed,  with 
sandy  hair:  letters  were  found  upon  him  oddrossed  to 
Dr.  Faw.  It  is  hoped  that  this  account  may  reach  his 
friends."  "How  strange,"  said  Mrs.  Ruffles,  "  that  I 
should  just  then  have  happened  to  have  spoken  of  him." 
''Very,"  said  Mr.  Ruffles^*'  but  theae  things,  you  know, 
my  dear,  ore  unaccountable."  "Are  you  ready  for 
your  coQee,  my  dear."  "  Yes."  And  so  this  story  ends. 


Pierius  Valerianus  wrote  an  Eulogium  on  Beards; 
Holstein  on  the  North  Wind ;  Heinsius  on  the  Ass ; 
Erasmus  on  Folly ;  Salleogre  on  Drunkenness ;  Syne> 
sius  on  Baldness.  [Qnsk.) 
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THE  MECHANIC   ARTS,   AND  EVERETT'S 

ADDRESS.* 

Ib  September  Ust,  the  '  MaaaachuaettB  Charitable 
llechaBie  Anociation'  held,  in  Boston,  an  exhibition  of 
maebipce,  implements,  and  fabrics,  recently  produced 
bj  the  mechanie  arts ;  and  at  the  same  time  held  a  fair, 
at  which  many  articles  made  for  the  occasion,  were 
sold :  the  profits  of  the  exhibition  and  fair  being  applied 
10  the  charitable  uses  for  which,  mainly,  the  Associa- 
tk»  W8i  ibrmed.  In  Tariety,  lichness,  and  depth  of 
iatereit,  do  exhibition  of  the  kind,  probably,  ever  sur- 
pasMd,  if  any  erer  eqoalled,  this  one.  'More  than 
fiAeea  tboasand  articles,  in  almost  every  department  of 
art,'  were  displayed  to  the  wonder-stricken  eye.  Spe- 
doieDa  of  manufiicture  the  most  rare,  of  machinery  the 
most  iogenioas,  coorted  attention  on  every  hand.  Agri- 
cdtOFd  implements,  the  tools  proper  to  a  hundred  difier* 
eot  trades,  steam  engines, — all  presenting  some  useful  or 
curious  invention  orimproTement — ^filled  the  most  know- 
ing beholder  with  new  admiration  for  a  fertility  of  mind 
and  eanoiogness  of  hand,  which  seemed  here  to  have 
been  wellnigh  soperhumanly  creative.  Foremost  of  won- 
ders, was  the  model  of  Davenport's  electro-magnetic  en- 
gine; applyii^  the  power  of  the  loadstone  to  drive  ma* 
chioery.  The  model  was  of  sufficient  force  to  work  a 
tonier'a  lathe ;  and  judicious  observers,  after  examining 
ita  prinetples  of  action,  deemed  it  easily  susceptible  of 
nch  iocTBase  in  power,  while  it  might  remain  so  portable 
and  cheap,  as  to  be  fiir  superior  to  those  hitherto  match- 
ke  agenta^  water  and  steam. — ^The  throng  of  spectators 
wu  proportioned  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sight 
Daily,  for  eight  or  ten  days,  thousands  crowded  the  im- 
tsense  halls  of  the  exhibition.  The  city,  and  the  neigh- 
boiiog  villages  and  towns,  poured  out  almost  their  entire 
popahoioo.  By  ^o  fifth  or  sixth  day,  sixty  thousand 
people  were  supposed  to  have  been  admitted ;  and  the 
sum  received  for  admittances  alone,  was  reckoned  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollors. 

The  occasion  was  seized,  to  elicit  the  Address  men- 
tioned above.  Its  objects  were,  to  swell  the  charity 
fund  (for  each  auditor  paid  an  admittance  fee),  and  to 
iopreas  mechanics  and  all  others  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  mechanic  arts.  But 
there  is  one  drcomstance,  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  author  of  the  Address, — who,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  title  page  mentions  him  ('  Edward  Everett,  an 
Honorary  member,'  &c)  might  be  taken  for  merely 
some  retired  master  mechanic, — is  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Massachusetts ;  and  even  less  distinguished 
by  that  title,  than  as  an  enlightened  member  of  Con- 
(leaa,  an  ek)quent  orator,  and  an  accomplished  scholar: 
eoofesaedly,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  state,  itself 
UBoog  the  foremost  in  this  confederacy. 

We  dwell  ivith  mingled  pleasure  and  regret,  upon 
tiiiB  speetade  so  frequent  in  the  North,  of  genius,  learn- 
ing and  high  olBdal  dignity,  descending  with  cheerfitl 
frankness  from  their  natural  elevation,  to  a  task  of  such 
bamUe  usefulness:  pfeoncre,  to  find  that  not  every- 
where  in  this  our  country,  does  greatness  disdain  to 
iBstraa  common  minds  in  lowly  and  homely  truths; 
ngrtf,  to  think  how  utterly,  in  their  solicitudes  touching 

'ADMdreea  delWered  bafore  the  Maaaachufletta  Charitable 
Jbchanic  laaodation.  90th  September,  1887,  on  occasion  of  their 
ftrat  exhaiition  and  fair.  By  Edward  Ererett,  honorary  member 
« tte  aaaodatloo.  Boaton :  Dutton  and  Waatwonh~-lS37. 


the  government,  Southern  great  men  have  despised  or 
forgotten  that,  without  which,  popular  government  can 
have  no  hope — the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  Vast,  splendid,  imposing  objects, 
monopolize  their  regards.  To  thunder  in  the  Senate, 
or  electrify  the  multitude  at  some  great  national  or 
party  jubilee;  to  meditate  exploits  in  war ;  or  to  pro- 
pose some  grand  scheme  of  legislation  for  showering 
wealth  upon  millions  at  once ;  or  to  defend,  with  tongue 
and  pen,  the  political  rights  of  hirge  masses  of  men ; — 
these  are  the  only  quarries  dignified  enough  for  South- 
ern ambition.  It  never  deigns  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  details  of  means,  by  which  individual  men 
and  women  may  be  made  to  covet,  and  to  acquire,  a 
knowledge  of  their  various  duties  and  rights— of  Na- 
ture's wonders — and  of  Art's  triumphs.  Far  less  does 
it  deign,  like  Bacon,  or  (may  we  add)  like  Brougham 
and  Everett,  to  drudge  personally  {openrhu  it  bojubu 
fieriy  in  so  unshowy  a  work.  What  in&tuation !  to 
imagine  that  the  edUiee  of  state  will  withstand  sapping 
and  the  storm,  because  its  proportions  are  happy  and 
the  blocks  which  compose  it  are  strong;  when  their 
joints  are  uneyen  and  the  cement  which  should  unite 
them  is  a  crumbling  sand ! — ^Men  who  will  devote  their 
powers  to  none  but  the  rulgar  aims  of  ambition — 
oratory,  statesmanship,  and  arms — err  as  fatally  as 
those  do,  (and  in  a  manner  not  unlike)  who  reserve  all 
their  virtue  for  great  occasions,  when  it  may  shine  as 
heroism ;  slighting  the  '  lesser  morals,'  the  daily  and 
hourly  courtesies,  which  make  so  neai||y  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  form  so  much  the  largest  part  of 
human  duty.  The  would-be  hero,  unblessing  and  un« 
blessed,  diffuses  no  joy,  and  receives  none,  in  his  domes- 
tic or  social  circle.  The  would-be  orator,  statesman,  or 
warrior,  leaves  undone  almost  all  that  he  should  have 
done  for  the  peace,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  his  coun-> 
try.  He  speedily  suffers  the  proper  doom  of  all  mis* 
guided  seekers  after  Fame ; 

'  In  dark  oblivioo  drown'd, 
He  aleepa  forgot*  with  mighty  tyrants  gone ; 
Hla  atatuea  mouldered,  and  his  name  unknown.' 

The  truest  benefactors  of  mankind  are  those  who,  in 
their  sphtrt^  be  it  high  or  low,  wide  or  narrow,  do  what 
they  can  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  improve  the  morals 
of  their  fellow-men.  Accordingly,  especial  honor  is 
due  to  him,  who  adds  this  merit  to  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  greatness. 

Such  is  the  honor  due  to  Mr.  Everett.  Besides 
having  figured,  we  need  not  say  how  conspicuously,  in 
the  great  arena  at  Washington  ;  besides  having,  in  the 
ablest  articles  of  the  ablest  American  Review,  signalized 
his  pen  in  the  cause  not  only  of  letters,  but  of  human 
rights  and  human  improvement;  he  has,  by  numerous 
instructive  lectures  and  addresses,  before  associations 
and  assemblies  of  different  kinds,  spread  abroad  a  large 
amount  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  what  is  much  better, 
created  in  many  a  mind,  an  ardent  thirst  for  mort  of 
^hat  knowledge ;  nay,  what  is  best  of  all,  has  set  an 
impressive  and  infectious  example,  which  will  multiply 
the  effect  of  his  own  work  a  thousand  fold. 

The  misdirected  or  slumbering  geniuses  of  the  South, 
whom  we  would  fain  arouse  by  pointing  to  that  exam- 
ple, may  possibly  suppose  that  the  field  in  which  Mr. 
E.  has  thus  labored,  is  barren  of  what  is  commonly 
deemed  glory  .*  that  it  yields  no  laurels:  and  that  the 
only  compensation  to  the  plodding  toiler,  is  the  con- 
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•ciousness  of  doing  much  good.  Bo,  before  a  trial,  any 
one  might  hare  supposed.  So,  probably,  Mr.  Everett 
himself  thought,  when,  inspired  by  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy (we  do  not  like  to  employ  the  much  abused 
word),  he  first  girded  himself  for  the  work.  But  he  has 
found  it  otherwissb  He  has  found  the  field  a  full 
worthy  one,  for  the  best  efforts  of  genius.  It  has  fur- 
nished some  of  the  most  verdant  and  enduring  chaplets 
that  entwine  his  brow.  His  powers  of  reasoning  and 
illustration,  his  treasures  of  diversified  knowledge,  aye, 
and  his  eloquence,  have  been  signalised  so,  as  the  first 
talents  in  all  the  land  might  be  proud  of  being  signal- 
ized. The  Address  delivered  at  the  late  exhibition  and 
fair,  is  an  instance  of  this.  We  shall  quote  consider- 
able portions  of  it,  (as  we  have  made  the  foregoing 
remarks)  not  to  please  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  un- 
known, and  owe  nothing  save  our  quota  of  the  whole 
country's  gratitude ;  but  to  shew  how  entirely  suscepti- 
ble such  themes  and  such  occasions  are,  of  being  handled 
in  the  style  of  a  master,  and  to  strengthen  our  recommen- 
dation of  his  example  tQ  his  countrymen.  The  passages 
quoted,  at  the  same  time,  will  enrich  our  pages,  and 
amply  reward  the  reader's  trouble  in  perusing  them. 

The  following  paragraph  displays  the  wonderful 
increase  of  man's  power,  from  the  use  of  machines,  and 

other  material  agents : 

"  M«n,  with  bifl  unaided  ttrengtb^  can  HA  bat  one  or  two  hun- 
dred weight,  and  that  but  for  a  moment :  with  hi»  pulleys  and 
windlaeses,  he  eete  an  obeliak  upon  Its  base,— a  shaft  of  solid 
cranita  a  hundred  feet  hi^h.  The  dome  of  8l  Peter's  is  one 
Hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter;  its  sides  are  twenty-two 
feet  Id  thichness.  and  it  fs  saspended  in  the  air  at  an  clsTation 
of  tliree  hundrea  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,— >and  it  was 
raised  by  hands  as  feeble  as  these.  The  unaided  force  of  the 
mosclM  of  the  human  hand  is  Insufllelent  to  brealc  a  ft-agment  of 
marble,  of  any  size,  in  pieces ;  but;  on  a  recent  Tisit  to  the  beau> 
tiful  quarries  In  8hefflerd,from  which  the  columns  of  the  Oirard 
College  at  Philadelphia  are  taken,  I  saw  masses  of  hundreds  of 
tons,  which  had  been  cleft  from  the  quarry  by  a  rery  simple  ar- 
tificial process.  Three  miles  an  hour,  for  any  considerable 
apace  of  time,  and  with  ample  interyals  for  recreuion,  food, 
and  sleep,  are  the  extreme  linut  of  the  locomotive  capacity  of 
the  strongest  (Vame,  and  this  confined  to  the  land.  The  artt 
step  in  :  by  the^  application  of  one  portion  of  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  man  is  wafled,  night  and  day,  alike  waking 
and  sleeping,  at  the  rate  of  eleht  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  over  tlie 
un fathomed  ocean ;  and,  by  the  coml>i nation  of  another  portion 
of  the  arts,  he  flies  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  need  be  with  twice  that  rapidity,  without  moving  a  muscle, 
from  cit^  to  city.  The  capacity  of  impaiting  thouglit,  by  intel- 
ligible signs,  to  the  minds  of  other  men,— the  capacity  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  social  improvements,— while 
unaided  by  art,  was  confined  within  the  limits  of  oral  commu- 
nication and  memorv.  The  voice  of  wisdom  perished,  not 
merely  with  the  sage  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  but  with  the  very 
breath  of  air  on  wtUch  it  was  borne.  Jirt  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
natural  capacity ;  and,  after  a  long  series  of  successive  im- 
provements, passing  through  the  stages  of  piaorial  and  sym- 
bolical representations  of  ihinga,— the  different  stepa  of  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  (each  occupying,  no  doubt,  long  periods  of 
time  for  its  discovery  and  application,) — It  devised  a*  method  of 
imprinting  on  a  material  substance  an  Intelligible  sign,  not  of 
things,  bat  of  sounds  forming  the  names  of  things;  in  other 
woras,  it  invented  the  ABC.  With  this  simple  invention,  and 
the  mechanical  contrivances  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect, 
the  mind  of  man  was,  I  had  almost  said,  re-created.  The  day 
before  it  was  invented,  the  voice  of  man.  In  its  utmost  stretch, 
could  be  heard  but  by  a  few  thousands,  intently  listening  for  an 
hour  or  two,  during  which  alone  his  strength  would  enable  him 
to  utter  a  succession  of  sounds.  The  day  after  the  art  of  wri- 
ting was  invented,  be  stamps  his  thoughts  on  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, and  they  reach  every  city  and  hamlet  of  the  largest  em- 
pire. The  day  before  this  Invention,  and  the  mind  of  one 
country  was  eetranged  from  the  mind  of  all  other  countries. 
For  almost  all  the  purposes  of  intercourse,  the  families  of  man 
micht  as  well  not  have  belonged  to  one  race.  The  day  after  it, 
ana  Wisdom  was  endued  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  spake  by 
her  interpreters  to  all  the  tribes  of  kindred  men.  The  day  be- 
fore this  invention,  and  nothing  but  a  fading  tradition,  con- 
stantly becoming  fainter,  could  be  preserved  by  the  memory,  of 
all  that  was  spoken  or  acted  by  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. 
The  day  after  it.  Thought  was  Imperishable;  it  sprung  to  sn 
earthly  immorulity ;  it  seized  the  new-foi)nd  instruments  of 
record  and  commemoration,  and,  deserting  the  body  as  tt  sunk 
with  its  Tocal  organs  into  the  dost,  it  carved  on  the  very  grave- 
stone, "  The  mind  of  man  shall  live  forever.** 


These  illustrations  of  the  important  aid  man  derives 
from  the  mechanic  arts,  lead  to  the  inference,  that  Ihejf 
an  Ike  great  inatrumtntn  rf  human  omHzatian,  Then 
come  the  subjoined  striking  views  of  the  difiereoees 
between  civilized  and  savage  life ;  closing  with  a  graphic 
description  of  the  work  done  by  a  weaving  mill ;  and' 
some  wonderful  results  of  the  steam  engine : 

"  It  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  reflection,  that,  in  many  things 
dependent  on  the  human  organs  and  senses, — unaided  by  the 
artt,— the  savage  greatly  excels  the  roost  improved  civilised 
man.  Thus  man,  with  one  set  of  gtassee,  penetrates  the  secrec 
organization  of  the  minutest  Insect  or  plant,— marks  the  rise  of 
the  sap  in  the  capillaries  of  a  blade  of  grass.— counta  the  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  in  an  animalcule  a  hunored  times  smaller 
than  the  head  of  a  pin ;  while,  with  another  set  of  g)aB<*ea,  he 
fllls  the  heavens  with  a  hundred  milltoos  of  surs,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  To  the  savage,  the  wonders  of  the  microscope 
and  the  teleecope  are  unknown  ;  but  he  can,  by  traces  which 
elude  our  keenest  vision,  tall  whether  it  is  the  foot  of  friend  or 
enemy  which  has  passed  over  the  grass  before  his  tent  in  the 
silence  of  night ;  and  he  can  find  his  way  through  the  pathless 
and  tangled  forest  without  a  guide.  Civilized  man,  with  hia 
wheels  and  his  steam,  runs  a  race  with  the  winds,  but,  left  to 
the  natural  force  of  his  members,  soon  sinks  ftt>m  fatigue-  The 
indefatigable  savage,  ignorant  of  artificial  conveyance,  outtire«. 
on  foot,  the  hound  and  the  horse ;  and,  while  the  famished  child 
of  civilized  life  faints  at  the  delay  of  his  periodical  meal,  a  three 
days*  hunger  makes  no  impression  on  the  iron  frame  of  tha 
poor  Indian.  Civilized  man,  although  surrounded  by  his  arts, 
with  enjoyments  that  eeem  to  render  life  a  hundred  Ibid  nKwe 
precious,  lies  drenched  in  sleep  oncrthird  of  his  precious  hours, 
and  may  well  envy  the  physical  training  which  enables  his 
hardy  brother  of  the  forest,  when  occasion  requires,  to  Md  defi- 
ance, night  after  night,  to  the  approach  of  wearineaa. 

•*  But  this  superiority  which  the  savage  possesses  over  clvilixed 
man,  in  the  discipline  of  some  of  the  natural  capacities  of  onx 
frame,  is  turned  to  liule  account  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness,  for  want  of  those  arts  which  create,  combine,  and 
perpetuate  the  powers  and  agents  by  which  our  wants  are  sup- 
plied. Even  the  few  comforts  of  which  his  forlorn  condition  is 
susceptible,  are  mostly  derived,  not  from  this  superior  iralnlnfr 
of  his  natural  faculties  and  aenaes,  but  from  his  possession  of 
some  fpw  imperfect  arts.  The  savage,  needy  at  best,  without 
his  moccasins,  his  soow«shoes,  his  dressed  buffalo  skin,  his 
hollowed  tree  or  bark  canoe,  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  tetit  and 
his  fishing  gear,  would  be  a  much  more  abject  being.  And 
thess  simple  InTentlons.  and  the  tools  and  skill  required  by 
them,  no  doubt  occupied  a  considerable  period  In  the  early  hi«* 
tory  of  our  race.  But  the  great  difference  between  savage  and 
civilized  life  consists  in  the  want  of  those  more  Improved  arts,— 
the  products  of  which  we  have  been  contemplating,— by  which 
no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  human  power  and  skill  can  be 
transferred  to  Inanimate  tools  and  machinery,  and  perpetuated 
in  them ;  the  arts  whereby  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  which  soon 
wearies,  can  bf  transferred  to  the  iron  gripe  of  the  vice,  the 
clamp,  the  bolt,  that  never  tire ;  the  arts  by  which  stone,  and 
metal,  and  leather,  and  wood,  may  be  made  to  perform  the 
offices  of  poor  flesh  and  bone.'  The  savage,  when  he  has 
parched  his  corn,  puts  It  in  a  rude  mortar,  which  with  Infinita 
toil  he  has  scooped  out  of  a  rock,  and  laboriously  pounds  H 
Into  meal.  It  Is  much,  if,  in  this  wsy,  he  can  prepare  food 
enough  to  keep  him  alive  while  he  is  preparing  iL  The  civil, 
ized  man,  when  he  has  raised  his  corn,  builds  a  mill  with  a 
water-wheel,  and  sets  the  Indefatigable  stream  to  grinding  hie 
grain.  There  are  now  two  or  three  laborers  at  work ;  one,  it  is 
true,  with  forces  which  soon  weary,  and  which  can  only  be 
kept  up  by  cons  ami  ng  a  part  of  the  corn  as  fsst  as  It  can  ba 
made  Into  food,  but  endowed  with  an  untiring  and  Inez hausti- 
ble  invention  ;—tbe  other  patient  fellow-laborcrsof  wood  and 
iron,  the  stream,  the  wheel,  and  the  miil-stone,  without  capacity 
for  head-work,  are  willing;  to  grind  corn  all  day,  and  not  ask  a 
mouthful  back  by  way  of  sustenance.— Civilization  ia  kept  up 
by  storing  the  products  of  the  labor  thus  economized,  and  Im- 
parting a  share  of  it  to  those  engaged  in  some  other  pnrsvll,  who 
give  a  portion  of  its  products  In  exchange  for  food. 

"  Take  another  lilustraiion  in  the  arts  employed  in  furnishing 
the  clothing  of  man.  The  savage,  when  he  has  killed  a  buffalo 
and  dried  his  skin,  prepares  it  with  the  manual  labor  of  aeveral 
weeks  for  a  garment ;— a  substantial  and  aightly  garment;  but 
h  has  taken  him  a  long  time,  and  he  has  made  but  one.  The 
civilized  man,  having  a  world  of  business  on  his  hands,  has 
contrived  a  variety  of  machines,  which  perform  almost  all  the 
work  required  for  his  clothing.  He  cuts  a  mass  of  curled  wool 
from  the  sheep's  back,— a  confused,  irrezular  heap  of  fibrous 
threads,  which  would  seem  to  defy  the  skill  and  Industry  of  the 
artificer.  How  long  will  it  not  take  the  busiest  pair  of  fingers  to 
piece  those  fibres  together,  end  to  end,  to  lav  them  side  by  side, 
so  as  to  give  them  substance,  coherence,  dimensions,— to  con- 
vert them  into  a  covering  and  defence,  excluding  cold  and  wet ! 
The  savage.  In  taking  the  skin,  seems  to  have  ma^le  the  wiser 
choice.  Nature  has  done  the  spinning  and  weaving  to  his  hand. 
But  wait  a  moment :— there  is  a  group  of  iron-fingered  artificers 
in  yonder  mill  will  show  von  a  wonder.  They  will,  with  a 
rapidity  scarcely  conceivable,  convert  this  uncouth  fibrous  heap 
into  a  uniform  mass ;  they  will  draw  out  Its  short,  early  fibres 
Into  long  even  threads,— lay  thsra  aids  by  side,  and  curiously 
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ctvmthttmoftr  and  under  with  ma^eal  dezteriljr,  till  ther  form 
a  compact  tiaiM,  otvered  with  a  soft  down  and  a  glossy  luatre, 
MDooili,  impervioiUt  flexible,-— la  quantity  eufBcient  to  clothe  a 
faniilj  lor  a  year,  with  lea*  ezpeoae  of  human  labor,  than  would 
be  raqoifed  to  dreaa  a  alngla  akin. 
"  Coaaider  the  steam  engine,    b  la  eomputad  that  the  steam 
.  power  of  Orsat  Britain,  not  including  the  labor  economized  by 
vtfar  eofiaery  It  pata4a  motioo,  nerfonna  annuall j  the  work  of  a 
rjllioa  of  mea.    In  other  woraa,  the  aceam  engine  adds  to  the 
knman  popolation  of  Great  Britain  another  population,  one 
aiillkMi  tttrag.    Strong  it  may  well  be  called,    what  a  popula- 
doD  I  m  cariaoaiy  organised,  that  thej  need  neither  luxuries 
Mr  eomlbits,— that  they  have  neither  rices  nor  sorrows,— sub- 
ject to  an  abaolnte  control  without  deapotiaro,— laboring  night 
Aod  day  Ibr  their  owners,  without  the  Crimea  and  woea  of  sla- 
f  err  ;  a  frugal  popalaiion,  that  wastes  nothing  and  consumes 
notMOf  uaprodnctiTcly ;  an  orderljr  population,  to  which  inobs 
and  TioiB  are  unknown ;  among  which  toe  peace  Is  kept  without 
police,  ceofts  prioona,  or  bayoneta ;  ana  annually  laTiahing 
th«  prodaet  of  one  miilion  pair*  of  hands,  to  increase  the  com- 
fms  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  the  human  popolation. 
Aadjnibt  aiaam  engine,  which  raakeathis  mifhtr  addition  to 
the  mowcea  of  clrillxation,  ia  but  a  |4ece  of  machinery.    You 
bare  all  seen  it,  both  in  miniature  and  on  a  working  scale,  at 
the  haite.   In  the  miniature  model,  (constructed  by  Mr.  New. 
comb  of  SaJem,)  H  can  be  moved  by  the  breath  of  the  most  deli- 
cate pair  of  lipa  in  thla  aaaembly ;  and  it  could  eaaily  be  con- 
Mmoed  (rf*  a  aize  and  power,  which  would  rend  theae  walla 
from  their  fbondation,  and  pile  the  roof  in  rulna  upon  ua.    And 
yet  a  is  Itat  a  machine.    There  la  a  cylinder  and  a  piaton ;  there 
are  tubea.  Talvea,  and  pumpe,— water,  and  a  reaael  to  boll  it  in. 
Tikis  is  the  whole  of  tnat  enginery,  with  which  the  akiU  and 
indoairy  af  the  weaent  age  are  working  their  wonders.    This 
is  Uie  wliola  of  the  agency  which  has  endowed  modern  art  with 
as  superhoBMn  capacities,  and  sent  it  out  to  iraTcrse  lh«  conti- 
nent and  the  ooeaa,  with  those  capacities  which  Romance  has 
aoribuied  to  her  uneanhly  beings : 

Tramj^  tramp,  along  the  land  they  ride, 
Splash,  splash,  across  the  sea. 
"  It  is  wholly  Impossible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  labor 
ecocomixed  bj  all  tbe  machinery  which  the  steam  engine  puts 
in  mocion.    Mr.  Balnea*  states,  that  the  apionluff  machinery  of 
Great  Britain,  tended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  inoussnd  work- 
men,  "  produces  as  much  yarn  as  could  have  been  produced  by 
f^rtm  mitttMu  #/  men  with  the  one-thread  wheel  I"     Dr.  Buck- 
Ufid  remarks,  that  It  haa  been  supposed  that "  the  amount  of 
work  DOW  done  by  machinery  in  England  ia  equivalent  to  that 
or  between  three  and  fbur  hundred  miliiona  of  men  by  dhrect 
Ubof.»»f 

We  dare  say  most  of  oar  readers  will  find  something 

new  to  them  in  the  passage  we  are  now  going  to  quote, 

tooling  the  jif  ogress  of  certain  improTements  in  one 

fiunilisrart. 

"  k  is  net  yet,  1  belieTe,  more  than  two  or  three  centuries, 
siace  the  only  mode  of  spinning  known  was  by  the  rock  and 
•pindJe.   Tlie  atraple  spinning-wheel,  mored  by  the  hand,  and 
which  was  thought,  in  the  times  of  our  grand-parenta,  to  ahowa 
jrracefal  form  and  a  wetl-tumed  arm  to  nearly  aa  much  adran- 
tafe  as  a  harp  at  the  present  day,  and  to  make  a  muaic  almoat  aa 
ctMerfol,  Is  at  onee  an  obaolete  and  a  modern  Invention.    The 
Of^eksaod  Bomans  are  said  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  spinning-wheel.     The  monarch's  heavy  puipie  and  the 
oymph's  airy  tlasne  were  alike  manufactured  by  twirling  the 
dt.'taiC,  and  drawing  oat  a  thread  with  the  fingers ;  and  no  im- 
prorement  waa  made  on  thia  tedious  procees,  in  Great  Britain, 
before  the  llfteenth  century.    It  ia  evident  that  much  more  labor 
Buai  liave  been  requiaiie,  with  thia  rude  machinery,  to  aupply 
the  iadiapeoaable  anicle  of  clothing,  than  with  the  modern  im- 
provctneaia.    The  introduction  of  the  spinning-wheel  produced 
a  great  economy  of  this  labor  $  but  the  introduction  of  the  spin- 
ning and  weaviog  machinery  of  the  laat  century,  haa  puahed 
thiA  economy  to  aa  extent,  at  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
ealcuJaie  a.    ThM  economy  operates,  flret,  to  multiply  the  com- 
forts ef  the  exisdog  population,  and  then,  by  necessarv  conae- 
qa<»ace,  to  increase  die  population  capable  of  aubsisting  in  a 
given  circulL    Tea,  tlie  man  who,  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts,  in- 
vented the  saw  oa  tl«e  plane,  the  grindatone,  the  vice,  or  the 
hand-mill ;  and  those  wno,  in  later  periods,  have  contributed  to 
the  wooderfttl  system  of  modern  machinery,  are  entitled  to  rank 
hi^h  among  the  Itene&ctora  of  mankind. — the  fathers  of  clvili- 
xatioov- 4he  creaiora,  I  had  almoat  aaid,  of  nations.    No,  it  is 
act  the  faboloae  wand  of  the  enchanter,  it  is  the  weaver*a  beam, 
and  iiMaruroeata  like  it,  which  call  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands ijito  being.    Mind,  acting  through  ths  usefbl  arts,  is  the 
viul  principle  of  modem  civiirxed  society.    The  mechanician, 
not  the  magician,  is  now  the  master  of  life.    He  kindles  the  fires 
of  his  aicam  en^im,— 4he  rivers,  the  lakes,  the  ocean,  are  co- 
vered with  fiyiog  veasels ;  mighty  chain-pumpo  descend,  clank- 
inr  and  groaning,  to  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  coal  mine,  and 
n«i  litem  of  their  deloging  waters  *,  and  spindles  and  looms  ply 
thrir  leak  as  if  instinct  with  life.    It  Is  the  necromancy  of  the 
creative  machiniM.    In  a  moment  a  happy  tiiought  crosses  his 
ima^nailoD,-'-an  improvement  ie  conceived.      Some  tedious 
prxeu  can  be  superseded  by  a  chemical  application,  as  in  the 

*  Baioee*  Hiscory  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  362. 
f  Backlaod^  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Vol.  I.  p.  400. 


modern  art  of  bleaching.  Some  necessarv  result  can  be  at- 
tained, in  half  the  time,  by  a  new  mechanical  contrivance  ;— 
another  wheel— a  ratchet— a  screw  will  efi'ect  the  object ;  he 
tries  a  few  experiments ;  k  will  succeed  ;  it  is  done.  He  stamps 
his  foot,  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  start  into  being ;  not,  like 
those  which  sprang  from  the  fabled  dragon's  teeth,  armed  wkh 
the  weapons  of  destruction,  but  furnishM  with  every  implement 
ibr  the  service  and  comfort  of  man.  It  is  stated  by  James  Watt, 
(before  whose  time  the  steam  engine  was  an  imperfect  and  In- 
efficient machine,}  that  the  moment  the  notion  of  **  separate 
condensation"  struck  him,  all  the  other  deuils  of  his  improved 
engine  followed  In  rapM  and  immediate  auccession,  ao  tnat,  in 
Ihe  courae  of  a  day,  bis  invention  waa  so  complete  that  hb  pro- 
ceeded to  submit  it  to  experiment.*  Could  tnat  day  be  Identi- 
fied, it  would  well  deserve  an  anniversary  celebration  by  the 
universal  tribea  of  civilized  man." 

Sentimentalists  have  complained  of"  the  mechanical 
tendency"  of  the  present  age,  as  having  an  unfavorable 
influence  upon  morals  and  intellect.  Mr.  Everett  vin- 
dicates the  mechanic  arts  from  this  imputation  ;  regard- 
ing their  intellectual  and  moral  influences  as  among 
their  happiest  results.  We  cannot  abridge  his  obser- 
vations without  greater  injustice  to  them  and  to  our 
readers,  than  we  are  willing  to  burthen  our  conscience 
with.-  The  manner  in  which,  at  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing  extract,  he  is '  warned  baek  from  his  digression*  by 
his  watch,  equaUi  those  happy  transitions  adduced  by 
Dugald  Stewartf  from  Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Virgil. 

"  The  Immediate  result  of  every  improvement  in  theee  arts, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  often  Is,  and  always  might  ami 
should  be,  by  making  less  labor  and  time  necessary  for  Oie  sup- 
ply of  human  wants,  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfortable  liv- 
ing,—Increase  the  quantity  of  leisure  time  applicable  to  the  cul. 
ture  of  the  mind,~and  thus  promote  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  maaa  of  the  community.  That  this  is  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  a  progress  in  the  ujteful  arts,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  compares  the  present  condition  of  the  world  with  its  condi- 
tion in  the  middle  ages  :  and  thefact  is  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  single  inventions.  I  have  aireadv  spoken  of  alphabetical 
writing.  Pliny  remarks  of  the  Egyptian  reed,  (the  first  material 
of  which  paper  was  made.)  that  or.  this  reed  rested  the  Immor- 
tality of  man.  The  thouant,  though  savorin"^  of  heathenism  in 
the  expression,  is  just  This  single  art  of  alphabetical  writing 
was  a  step  absolutely  essential  In  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  our  race.  To  speak  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  lia  con- . 
nection  with  morals  and  mind,  would  be  as  superfluous  as  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  do  justice  to  the  topic.  Its  historv  is  not  so 
much  an  incident  as  the  summary  of  modem  civilization.  Vast 
aa  the  Influence  of  thia  art  of  arts  has  been,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  improvementa  will  not  yet  be  made  in  the  me- 
chaniem  connected  with  it,  which  will  incalculably  increase  its 
eflSciency.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  trumpet-voice  of  Truth  from 
this  machine  is  yet  destined  to  reach  to  distances  and  depths  of 
society,  which  have  hitherto  remained  unexplored  and  neglected. 

'*  Again,  in  reference  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the  userul 
and  mechanic  arts  with  Intellectual  progress,  let  us  but  advert 
for  a  moment  to  the  mariner*8  compass,  the  telescope,  the  quad- 
rant. For  myself.  I  never  reflect  upon  their  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  man,  and  remember  that  the^  are,  after  all,  merely 
mechanical  contrivancea,  without  emotions  of  admiration  bor- 
dering upon  awe.  This  sentiment,  I  know,  is  so  worn  away  by 
habit,  that  ii  seems  almost  to  run  into  sentimentality.  But  let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  reproduce  the  amotions  that  spring  from 
the  freshness  of  truth  and  nature.  What  must  not  have  been 
Oa]ilso*s  feelings,  when  he  pofanted  the  first  telescope  to  the  hea- 
ven',  and  discovered  the  pnaaes  of  Venus  and  the  moons  of 
Jupiter !  When  I  behold  the  touched  needle  trembling  to  the 
poie,~when  i  know  that,  beneath  the  utter  blackness  of  the 
midnight  storm,  when  every  star  in  heaven  is  quenched,  and  the 
laboring  vessel,  In  mid-ocean,  reels,  like  a  drunken  man.  on  tho 
crested  »p  of  the  mighty  waves,  that  little  bar  of  steel  will  guide 
tlie  worn  and  staggering  helmaman  on  bia  way,— I  feel  that  there 
is  a  holy  philoaopny  in  the  arts  of  life,  which,  If  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, I  can  reverence. 

"  Consider  the  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men,  in  all  their  re- 
lations, of  the  invention  of  the  little  machine  which  I  hold  in  my 
banda ;  and  the  other  modern  inatrumeots  for  the  measurement 
of  time,  various  specimens  of  which  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
balls.  To  sa^  nothing  of  the  importance  of  an  accurate  mea- 
surement of  time  in  a<tronomical  obaervatlona,— nothing  of  the 
application  of  time-keepers  to  the  purposes  of  navigation ,->how 
vast  must  be  the  aggregate  effect  on  the  affairs  of  life,  through- 
out the  civliiaed  world,  and  in  the  progress  of  ages,  of  a  conve- 
nient and  portable  apparatua  for  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  ! 

*Lardner*s  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  p.  61. 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  context  of  the  passage  above  quoted,  speaks 
of  the  notion  of  '*  separate  condensation"  as  the  "  happy  con- 
ception which  formed  the  first  step  of  that  brilliant  career  which 
haa  immortalized  the  name  of  Watt,  and  which  has  spread  iiis 
fame  to  the  very  skirts  of  civilization.** 

fin  the  first  volume  of  his  Phlloeopfay  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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Who  can  calculate  in  how  many  or  thoM  critical  jonctttres  when 
affatra  of  weightleat  import  hang  upon  the  iraue  of  an  hour, 
Prudence  and  Forecast  have  triumphed  over  hiind  Casualty,  by 
being  enabled  to  measure  with  preciaion  the  flight  of  time,  in  its 
■mallest  subdiTlsions !  Is  it  not  aometluog  more  than  mere  me* 
chaoiam,  which  watches  with  us  by  the  sick-bed  of  some  dear 
friend,  ihrougli  the  livelong  solliude  of  night,  enables  us  to 
count,  in  the  slackeninf  polso,  nature's  trembling  ateps  toward 
recovery,  and  to  admioister  the  prescribed  remedy  at  the  pre- 
cise, perhaps  the  critical,  moment  of  its  application  ?  By  means 
of  a  watch,  punctuality  in  aU  his  duiias,*- which,  in  its  perfec- 
tion, is  one  of  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  Deity, ->is 
brought,  in  no  mean  measure,  within  tha  reach  of  man.  He  is 
enabled,  if  be  will  be  guided  by  this  half-rational  machine,  crea- 
ture of  a  day  as  he  is,  te  imitale  that  sublime  precision  which 
leads  the  earth,  after  a  circuh  of  five  huadred  millions  of  milee, 
back  to  the  solstice  at  the  appointCMi  moment,  without  the  loss  of 
one  second,  no,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  second,  for  the  ages 
on  ages  during  which  It  has  trmrelled  that  empyreal  to%iL* 
What  a  miracle  of  art,  that  a  man  can  teach  a  few  brass  wheels, 
and  a  little  piece  of  elastic  steel,  to  out-calculate  himself-,  to 
give  him  a  rational  answer  to  one  of  tlks  most  Important  auee- 
tions  which  a  being  travelling  toward  eumity  can  ask !  Wnat  a 
miracle,  that  a  man  can  put  within  this  little  machine  a  epiritf 
that  measures  the  flight  of  time  with  ffreater  accuracy  than  tho 
unassisted  intelica  of  the  profounaest  phnosopher;  which 
watches  and  moves  when  sleep  palsies  alike  the  hand  of  the 
maker  and  the  mind  of  tho  contriver,  nay,  when  the  last  sleep 
has  come  over  them  both !  I  saw  the  other  day,  at  Stockbridge, 
the  watch  which  was  worn  on  the  8th  of  Bentember,  1765,  oy 
the  unfortunate  Baron  Dleskau,  who  received  nls  mortal  wound 
on  that  day,  near  Lake  George,  at  the  head  of  his  army  of 
French  ana  Indians,  on  the  breaking  oiK  of  the  seven  yean' 
war.  This  watch,  which  marked  the  fierce,  feverish  moments 
of  the  battle  as  calmly  as  It  has  done  the  fourscore  years  which 
have  since  elapsed.  Is  sdll  going ;  but  the  watch-maker  and 
baron  have  now  for  more  than  tb^e-founhs  of  a  century  been 
gone  where  time  is  no  longer  counted.  Frederic  the  Great  was 
another  and  a  vastly  more  important  personage  of  tbe  same 
war.  His  watch  was  carried  away  from  Potsdam  by  Jfapoleon, 
who,  on  his  rock  In  mid-ocean,  was  wont  to  ponder  on  the 
hours  of  alternate  disaster  and  triumph,  which  filled  up  the  life 
of  his  great  fellow-destroyer,  and  had  been  equally  counted  on 
its  dial -plate.    The  courtiers  used  to  say,  that  this  watch  stop- 

{>ed  of  lis  own  accord,  when  Frederic  died.  Short-sighted  adu- 
ation  !  for  if  it  stopped  at  his  death,  as  if  lime  was  no  longer 
worth  measuring,  it  was  soon  put  in  motion,  and  went  on,  as  if 
nothing  had  liappened.  Portable  watches  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  time  of  Shakspeara;  and  he  puts  one 
into  the  hand  of  his  fantastic  jester,  as  the  text  of  his  morality. 
In  truth,  if  we  wished  to  borrow  from  the  arts  a  solemn  monition 
of  the  vanity  of  human  things,  the  clock  might  well  give  it  to  us. 
How  often  does  it  not  occur  to  the  traveller  in  Europe,  as  he 
hears  the  hour  tolled  from  some  ancient  steeple, — '  that  iron 
tongue  in  the  tower  of  yonder  old  cathedral,  unchanged  itself, 
has  had  a  voice  for  every  change  in  the  fortune  of  nations !  It 
has  chimed  monarchs  lo  their  thrones,  and  knelled  them  to 
their  tombs ;  and,  from  iu  watch-tower  in  the  clouds,  has,  with 
tho  same  sonorous  and  impartial  stoicism,  measurea  out  their 
little  hour  of  sorrow  and  gladness  to  coronation  and  funeral, 
abdication  and  accession,  revolution  and  restoration ;  viaorv, 
tumult,  and  fire  :*t  and,  with  like  faithfulneas,  while  I  speak, 
tbe  little  monitor  by  my  side  warns  me  back  from  my  digression, 
and  bids  me  beware  lest  I  devote  too  much  of  my  brief  hour, 
even  to  its  own  commendation.  Let  me  follow  the  sileot  moni- 
tion, sustained,  perhaps,  by  the  impatieoce  of  the  audience,  and 
hasten  to  the  last  topic  of  my  address." 

Oar  last  extract  closes  the  address.    Bright  and 

grand  as  are  its  anticipations  of  future  improvement, 

none  can  deny  them  to  be  rational    And  it  is  difficult 

to  perceive  how  any  mechanic  can  hear,  or  ready  the 

concluding  paragraph,  without  a  conscious  increase  of 

that  self-respeet,  and  that  real  elevation  of  ehamcter, 

with  which  the  whole  address  tends  to  inspire  him. 

"  So  numerous  are  the  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  every  department,  and  to  such  perfection  have 
many  arts  been  carried,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  tbe  arts,  as  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  aAer  all 
the  brilliant  discoveries  in  navigation  In  the  last  three  centuries, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  find  ouL  Though  it  is  probable  that,  in 
particular  things,  no  further  progress  can  be  made,  (and  even 
this  I  would  not  afllrm,  with  any  confidence,)  yet,  so  far  from 
considering  invention  as  exhausted,  or  art  at  a  stand,  I  believe 

*  It  Is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  the  sidereal  year  is  always 
of  precisely  the  same  leocth,  but  that  Its  variations  are  subject  to 
a  fixed  law.  See  8irJno„  Henchei*t  TVeeXiseon  .AtlroaMnf ,  ^M8. 
t  Inclosus  varils  tamnlatas  spfaritus  astris 
£t  vlvum  certia  mutlbus  urgei  opus. 

Clandian.  m  Sphttr.  Jirchimidei, 
X  Tho  associations  here  alluded  to  have  lately  been  rendered 
familiar  to  the  public  by  the  Mayor^s  spirited  translation  and 
adaptation  to  music  of  Schiller's  splenaid  poem  of  The  BeU. 
The  idea  was  originally  glanced  at  in  one  of  Mrs>  Elizabeth 
Montague's  Letters. 


there  never  was  a  moment  when  greater  Improvemenu  were  to 
be  expected :  and  this  for  the  very  reason  that  ee  much  haa 
already  been  done,— that  truth,  in  its  nature.  Is  at  ones  bound* 
less  and  creative,— and  that  evenr  existing  art,  invention,  and 
discovery,  Is  but  an  instrument  oi^furtber  iraprovemeat.  £ven 
when  any  particular  art  oc  machine  seems  to  have  reached  tho 
highest  attainable  point  of  sxcellence,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  it  will,  by  some  whollv  unexpected  discovery  or  improve- 
ment, be  greatly  advanced ;  or  that,  by  accidental  or  natural 
association,  it  will  lead  to  some  other  very  important  Improve- 
ment in  a  branch  of  art  wholly  dissbnilar ;  or,  finally,  that  it 
will  be  superseded  by  something  quite  difi'erent,  but  producing 
the  same  result.  Take,  as  an  example,  tbe  art  of  prioUng.  The 
simple  procese  of  printing  whh  moveable  typea,  and  a  press 
moved  by  hand,  does  not  seem,  in  the  lapee  of  four  hundred 
years,  to  have  undergone  any  very  matsrial  improrenent :  but 
tiie  introduction  of  solid  plates,  atid  the  application  of  artificial 
power  ID  the  prees.  are  improvements  wfiplly  disconneeted,  in 
their  nature,  from  tne  art  of  printings  and  yet  addinc  incateola- 
bijr  to  its  elBoacy  and  operative  power.  In  a  word,  tne  prod ucu 
ol^art  are  the  creations  of  rational  mind,  worktog  with  intelli- 
gent and  diversified  energy,  in  a  thousand  directions ;— bound- 
ing from  the  material  to  tne  moral  world,  and  back  from  apecu- 
lation  to  life  :  producing  the  most  wonoerful  effects  on  moral 
and  social  relations  by  material  means,  and  again,  in  an  impro- 
ved political  and  moral  condition,  finding  inatrumenta  and  en- 
couragement for  new  Improvemenls  in  mechanical  art.  In  this 
mightv  action  and  reaction,  we  are  continually  borne  on  to  re- 
sults the  most  surprising.  Fhysical  and  moral  causes  and  efieci0 
Sroduce  moral  and  physical  effects  and  causes,  and  every  thing 
iscovered  tends  to  the  discovery  of  something  yet  unknown,  ft 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  happens  that  any  discovery  or  invention 
ie  wholly  onalnal ;  as  rarely,  that  it  ia  final.  Am  aome  jportion  of 
its  elements  lay  in  previousiv  existing  Meas,  so  it  wul  waken 
new  conceptioiM  in  the  inventive  adnd.  The  most  novel  mecha- 
nical contrivance  contains  within  Itself  much  that  waa  known 
before  i  and  the  most  seemingly  perfect  invention— if  we  maj 
judge  the  future  by  the  past— admits  of  further  improvementa. 
For  thUi  reason,  the  more  that  is  known,  discovered  and  con- 
trived, the  ampler  the  materials  out  of  which  new  diecoveri«s, 
invenUons,  and  Improvements,  may  be  expected. 

"  Perfect  as  the  steam  engine  seems,  it  is  a  ffeneral  persuasion 
that  we  are  in  the  rudiments  of  Its  economical  uses.  The  prodi- 
gious  advances  made  In  the  arts  of  locomotion,  teach  oothine 
more  clearly,  than  the  probability  that  they  will  be  rendered 
vastly  more  efficient.    Tne  circulation  of  ideas  by  means  of  the 
press  is  probably  destined  to  undergo  great  enlargement.    Ana- 
lytical chemistrv  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  acquired  in- 
avttinents  which  enable  the  philosopher  to  unlock  mvsteriee  of 
nature  before  unconceived  of.  Macninery  of  all  kimis,  and  for 
every  purpose.  Is  daily  simniified  and  rendered  more  efficient. 
Improved  manipulations  are  introduced  into  all  tbe  arts,  and  each 
and  an  of  these  changes  operate  as  efficient  creative  causes  of 
further  invention  and  discovery.    Besides  all  that  may  be  hoped 
for  by  the  diligent  and  ingenious  use  of  the  materials  for  improve* 
ment  afforded  by  the  present  state  of  ^he  arts,  the  progress  of 
science  teaches  us  to  believe  that  principles,  elements  and  pow- 
ers are  In  existence  and  operation  around  us,  of  which  we  nave 
a  very  imperfect  knowleoge,  perhaps  no  knovledge  whatever. 
Commencing  with  the  mariner's  compass  tn  the  middle  agea,  a 
aeries  of  discoveries  has  been  made  connected  with  magneiiam, 
electricity,  galvanism,  the  polarity  of  light,  and  the  electro- 
magnetic phenomena  which  are  occupying  so  mtich  attention 
at  the  present  day,  all  of  which  are  more  or  lesa  applicable  to 
the  useful  arts,  and  which  may  well  produce  the  conviction  that, 
if  in  some  respects  we  are  at  the  meridian,  we  are  In  other  res- 
pects in  the  dawn  of  science.    In  short,  all  art,  as  I  have  said,  is 
a  creation  of  the  mind  of  man— "an  essence  of  infinite  cspaclty  for 
Improvement    And  it  is  of  the  nature  of  every  Intelligenoe  en- 
dowed with  meh  a  capacity,  however  mature  in  respect  to  the 
past,  to  be  at  all  times,  in  respect  to  the  future,  in  a  sute  of  hope- 
ful infancy.    However  vast  the  space  measured  behind,  the 
space  before  ia  immeasurable ;  and  though  the  mind  may  eati- 
mate  the  progress  it  has  made,  the  boldest  stretch  of  its  powers 
la  inadequate  to  measure  tbe  prograeaof  which  it  is  capable. 

Let  me  aay,  then,  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Me- 
chanic Association,— PERSE V£R£.  Do  any  ask  what  you 
have  done,  and  what  you  are  doing  for  the  public  good  i  Bend 
them  to  your  exhibition  rooms,  and  let  them  see  the  walls  of  the 
temple  of  American  Liberty.*  fitly  covered  with  tbe  products  of 
American  art.  And  while  tosy  gaxe  with  admiration  on  those 
creations  of  the  mechsnical  arts  of  the  countrv,  bid  them  re- 
member that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  people  whose  fathers 
were  told  by  the  British  ministry  they  should  not  manufacture 
a  hob-nail !  Does  any  one  ask  in  disdain  for  the  creat  namea 
which  have  illustrated  the  Mechanic  Arts  2  Tell  Dim  of  Ark- 
Wright,  and  Watt,  of  Franklin,  of  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  whoae 
memory  will  dwell  In  the  grateful  recollections  of  posteritv, 
when  the  titled  and  laurelled  destroyers  of  mankinif  shall  he 
remembered  only  with  detestation.  Mechanica  of  America,  res- 
pect your  calling,  respect  yourselves.  The  cause  of  human 
Improvement  has  no  nrmer  or  more  powerful  friends.  In  the 
great  Temple  of  Nature,  whose  foundation  is  the  earth,— whoae 
pillars  are  the  eternal  bills,— whoae  roof  is  the  star-lit  aky. — 
whose  orgaibtoncs  are  the  whispering  teeeae  and  the  sounding 
storm.- 'Whose  arehltea  Is  Ooa,— there  is  no  ministry  more 
sacrea  than  that  of  the  intelligent  mechanic  !^* 

*  Tbe  exhibition  was  held  In  Faneuil  BalL— £(L  Jiet§enger. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  FEB  ANNUM. 


DABNEY   CARR. 

QiiM  deflid«i1o  ril  pudcv  aat  aaodiu 
Tub  chari  capitis. 


Soraee. 


How  often  bare  I  wished  to  posaen  that  talent  for 
defiaeidag  the  characters  of  eminent  men  which  might 
eaaUe  me  to  eend  down  to  posterity  the  portraits  of 
the  great  and  good  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happy 
lot  to  be  associated  in  the  journey  of  life !  How  should 
I  delight  to  accompany  them  with  reminiscences  of  their 
rirtnes  and  talents,  of  their  racy  wit  and  humor,  and 
of  the  interesting  scenes  which  they  dignified  by  their 
presence  or  enliTened  by  their  good  fellowship!  I 
shontd  have  a  picture  gallery  that  would  attract  the 
gaze  of  every  amateur !  And,  oh !  my  dear,  my  ever 
lamented  friend!  what  benignant  countenance  would 
^x  the  adimiration  of  the  beholder  more  steadfastly 
than  thine  ? 

Dabkey  CAaa,  the  regretted  subject  of  this  notice, 
was  bom  at  Spring  Forest,  in  Goochland  county,  in 
May  1772.    He  was  but  three  weeks  old  at  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  the  care  of  himself  and  his  brothers 
azkd  sisters  doTolred  upon  his  widowed  noolher,  the 
sister  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  her.    She  was  a  lady  of  singular  worth,  and 
fblfilled  with  fidelity  and  sound  judgment  the  duties 
which  were  demanded  of  her  by  the  numerous  family 
left  her  by  her  husband.    Her  son  Dabney  went  to 
school  to  Parson  Murray,  and  in  due  seasoft  was  sent 
to  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he  was  the  fellow 
stodeot  of  the  present  Judge  Cabell,  and  of  other  in- 
teresting persons  who  have  since  played  conspicuous 
parts  on  the  theatre  of  life.    On  his  return  home,  he 
read  law  at  Bearcastle,  in  Albemarle,  which  had  been 
the  old  &mily  mansion  of  his  grandfather,  I  think;  and 
afterwards  at  Donlora,  in  the  same  county,  adjoining 
Pennpark,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Gilmer,  whose  daughter 
Mr.  Wirt  had  married,  and  with  whom  he  lived.   Here 
commenced  that  intimacy  which  continued  unbroken 
till  sandered  by  death.    They  were  constantly  asso. 
ciaCed,  and  cultivated  together  their  taste  for  literature, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fine  libraries  of  Dr.  Gilmer  and  Mr. 
Jefleraoo.    Under  the  superintendence  of  the  last  of 
these  gentlemen  Mr.  Carr's  studies  were  conducted. 
Aboat  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  obtained  a  license  to 
practise  the  law,  and  settled  in  Charlottesville,  the  seat 
of  justice  of  Albemarle,  to  which  county  he  for  some 
time  confined  himsell    The  first  occasion  of  his  ex- 
tending his  practice  to  another  county  oceurred  in  the 
following  manner.    I  give  the  narration  from  the  lips 
of  one  of  his  nearest  connexions. 

Mr.  Wirt  one  morning  rode  up  to  his  little  office, 
and  addressing  him  by  an  appellation  by  which  he 
wu  known  among  his  youthful  friends,  remarked, 
"  Well,  Chevalier,  Pm  eorae  to  carry  yon  to  the  State 


to-day;"  meaning  Fluvanna  county,  then  and  yet 
familiarly  called  the  State  of  Flu,    **  But,"  said  Carr, 
**  I  have  no  business."    *'  Neither  have  I,"  said  Wirt. 
*•  But  I  have  not  any  money,"  said  Carr.    "  Nor  have 
/,"  said  Wirt ;  **  but  by  going  there  we  shall  get  both. 
I  wont  be  denied:  you  must  go."    They  went.    On 
the  way  Wirt  was  in  ^  a  great  gale ;"  his  spirits  high, 
his  hopes  buoyant,  his  gaiety  of  heart  overflowing. 
"Here,"  said  he,  at  last,  "are  we  two  poor  county 
court  lawyers  going  to  the  State  of  Flu,  without  money 
and  without  business;  but  I  foresee  you  will  one  day 
or  other  be  Judge  qf  the  Court  qf  ,Apped$  ;  and  as  for 
me,"  said  he,  laughing,  *'  I  shall  not  be  content  with 
less  than  the  Prteideney."   Strange  vaticination ! ! — 
They  went  on ; — they  got  business  and  money ;  and 
fortune  soon  smiled  upon  their  labors  and  their  worth. 
Mr.  Carr  shortly  after  married  his  first  cousin,  and 
soon  extended  his  practice  to  Buckingham  and  Amherst, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Chancery  Court  at  Staunton.  At 
length,  on  the  26th  March,  1811,  he  was  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  General  Court  by  the  Executive,  but  the 
appointment  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Legislature, 
professedly  because  he  was  not  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment a  resident  of  the  Circuit ;  but  principally,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  very  great  personal  popularity  of  another 
gentleman,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  member  of 
the  Liegislature,  and  whose  position  thus  gave  him 
great  advantages  over  his  opponent.    Judge  Carr  kept 
aloof  from  the  contest,  and  upon  its  unsuccessful  ter- 
mination prepared  to  return  to  the  bar.     Utrinque  pa- 
ratue  might  well  have  been  his  motto.  The  canvass  how- 
ever had  brought  into  full  view  his  great  merits,  and  all 
became  sensible  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him. 
A  desire  to  repair  it,  has  always  been  supposed  to  have 
aided  in  that  diyision  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Staun- 
ton by  which  the  Winchester  and  Clarksburg  Chancery 
Districts  were  created.    Of  these  Districts  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  same 
Legislature  which  had  refused  to  confirm  his  first  ap- 
pointment as  Judge  of  the  General  CourL    This  was 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1812.    The  law  was  passed 
the  day  before. 

Mr.  Corr  accordingly  removed  to  Winchester  in  the 
month  of  March  succeeding  his  appointmenu  He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  coidiality  into  that  excellent 
society,  with  which  he  so<m  mingled  in  the  most  delight- 
ful intercourse.  His  fine  qualities  made  him  the  object 
of  universal  esteem,  and  secured  to  him  the  entire 
devotion  of  those  friends  who  formed  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  Never  was  there  a  more  pleasant, 
or  a  more  hospitable  and  sociable  little  community. 
Let  me  solace  myself  by  running  over  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  There  were.  Judge  Holmes,  Judge 
White,  Judge  Carr,  General  Singleton,  Daniol  Lee, 
Prank  Gilmer,  Mr.  Heterick,  Dr.  Maeky,  Dr.  Conrad, 
CoL  Magill,  Alfred  H.  Powell,  Henry  Tucker,  Dr. 
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Balmain,  Mr.  Tidball,  Mr.  McGuire,  General  John 
Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  and  others  not  so  well 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  not  less 
amiable  or  interesting.  Among  those  I  have  mentioned, 
the  reader  will  recognise  many  names  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Alas !  but  one  of  the  whole  number  sur- 
Tives !  Never  was  a  society  more  completely  swept 
away  in  a  few  years !  And  though  the  places  of  those 
I  once  knew  and  loved  there,  are  filled  by  others  both 
interesting  and  intelligent,  yet  my  aged  heart  cannot 
warm  towards  them  as  it  did  to  my  old  companions, 
who  are  now  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death  on  the  silent 
hills  aboTe  the  town,  or  have  found  their  last  resting 
place  in  some  distant  spot 

Judge  Carr  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  the  zeal  and  assiduity  for  which  he  was  always 
•o  remarkable.  His  task  was  a  laborious  one,  but  he 
always  accomplished  it  faithfully  and  honestly.  He 
neyer  cheated  himself  or  the  public  with  the  false  notion 
that  he  had  done  much  when  he  had  done  but  little. 
He  went  through  his  business  regularly,  and  never  had 
occasioo  to  sigh  forth  the  mortifying  confession,  "I 
have  left  undone  those  things  which  I  ought  to  have 
done  ;'*  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  affirmances  of 
his  decrees  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  equally 
exempt  from  the  imputation  of  having  "done  those 
things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.**  In  his  west^ 
em  court  he  met  with  much  to  put  in  requisition  the 
steadfastness  of  his  character ;  and  the  felicity  with 
which  he  united  to  a  determined  and  unshrinking  dis- 
charge of  duty,  a  suavity  of  manner  that  excluded  the 
possibility  of  personal  offence,  is,  through  all  that  conn- 
try,  to  this  day,  the  subject  of  remark  and  admiration. 

But  though  feithful  to  his  duties.  Judge  Carr  found 
ample  time  to  devote  to  society,  to  general  literature, 
and  to  occasional  composition.  Conspicuous  for  his 
liberal  hospitality  and  for  his  love  of  cheerful  society,  he 
delighted  in  the  free  and  intimate  intercourse  which  he 
found  in  the  society  of  Winchester,  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  project  of  the  "  Frugal  Fere  Club,*'  suggested 
by  Judge  Holmes,  for  bringing  together  the  congenial 
spirits  of  the  circle  one  or  two  evenings  in  every  week. 
The  memben  met  in  succession  at  each  other's  houses, 
iind  enjoyed  most  truly  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul."  Politics  were  excluded  by  universal 
consent  as  the  bane  of  good  fellowship,  and  the  absence 
of  sumptuousness  in  the  entertainment  was  always 
compensated  by  intellectual  pleasures.  The  oonveraa- 
tion,  sometimes  grave  and  philosophical,  and  usually 
literary  and  instructive,  was  nevertheless  often  gay  and 
amusing,  and  interspersed  with  wit,  anecdote  and 
humor ;  and  even  a  favorite  song  would  sometimes  give 
a  fillip  to  the  spirito  of  the  company.  "  Give  me,  nymph, 
my  heart  again,"  and  Burns's  **  Tam  Glenn,"  were  my 
good  friend's  accustomed  contributions  to  this  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  his  soft  and  mellow  tones  seem 
even  bow  breathing  on  my  ear, 

•*  My  heart  is  a-breaUog,  dear  Tllty, 
Borne  comfbrt  then  u>  me  come  lea'.** 

Poor  Singleton  had  but  a  single  song  in  the  woild— 
**  You  are  welcome  to  Paxton,  Robin  Adair"— but  such 
was  iu  whimsicality,  and  such  the  indescribable  and 
unearthly  tones  in  which  he  uttered  it,  that  he  rraely 
failed  to  be  encored.    Holmes's  stock  was  inexhausti- 


ble—from the  pathos  of  '*  Highland  Mary*  and  the 
sentimental  humor  of  *'  John  Anderson,"  to  the  broadest 
specimens  of  Irish  wit  or  Yankee  notions. 

Judge  Canr's  tastes  were  eminently  literary.  He  had 
formed  them  at  an  early  day  and  upon  the  finest  models 
of  English  literature.  The  writers  of  the  reign  of  Qrueen 
Anne  were  decidedly  his  favorites,  and  the  humor  of 
Swift  was  exactly  to  his  mind.  He  has  obviously  made 
it  his  model  in  some  of  his  essays,  while  in  othera  of  a 
graver  cast  he  seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  the 
style  of  Addison.  A  specimen  of  his  composition  may 
be  seen  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  under  the  signature  of 
Obadiah  Squaretces,  while  othera  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  public  prints,  which  he  sometimes  adorned  by 
effusions  of  a  humorous  or  literary  character,  though  he 
never,  I  believe,  entered  upon  the  arena  of  politics.  He 
preferred  the  calm  and  philosophical  pleasures  of  lite- 
rary pureuits  to  the  exciting  and  maddening  topics  of 
political  controversy.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  classics,  in  which  he  took  great  delight, 
but  mainly,  I  think,  in  Cicero ;  for  I  heard  him  declare 
but  a  few  months  before  his  death  that  he  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when  be  might  resign  his 
public  employments  and  indulge  himself  with  a  tho- 
rough perusal  of  the  works  of  Tully  in  the  originaL 
Shakspeare  he  was  devoted  to.  He  knew  his  works 
thoroughly,  and  repeated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  meet  of  the  fine  passages  of  that  noble  poet. 
He  was  as  particular  as  the  late  Mr.  Randolph  about 
exactness  in  quotation,  and  was  himself  never  delected 
in  the  slightest  variation  from  his  author. 

In  February,  1884^  Judge  Carr  was  elected  to  supply 
the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Judge  Fleming. 
In  the  volumes  of  our  Reports  from  that  date  until  his 
death  in  the  winter  of  1837,  will  be  found  the  history 
of  his  public  life — the  memorial  of  his  public  serrices — 
the  feithfoi  record  of  his  patient  and  untiring  industry, 
and  the  enduring  evidences  of  his  powera  of  mind,  his 
profound  learning,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  his  profession.  Those  volumes  form  for 
him  an  imperishable  monument.  Nothing  but  the 
incursion  of  a  barbarian  horde,  the  devastations  of  an 
Attiia  or  the  conflagrationB  of  an  Omar  can  destroy  it. 
Precedents  are  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence ;  and 
unless  that  is  subverted,  unless  there  be  a  bouUveraement 
of  all  our  institutions,  these  volumes  must  go  down  to 
posterity  and  transmit  to  generations  yet  unborn  the 
able  opinions  of  Dabney  Carr.  They  form  indeed  the 
best  chance  of  immortality  both  for  bta  and  bench.  It 
is  some  reward  for  their  Isbors^  that  the  good  they  do 
will  live  after  them,  even  if  their  evil  be  not  "  interred 
with  their  bones."  It  is  some  solace  to  think  that  a 
century  henee  the  learned  will  pore  over  the  decrees  of 
Chancellor  Wythe,  the  expanded  views  of  Edmund 
Pendleton,  the  vigorous  opinions  of  Spencer  Roane, 
and  the  profound  investigations  of  Dabney  Carr,  as  we 
look  back  to  the  judgments  of  old  Hobart  or  the  au- 
thoritative institutes  of  the  great  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
What  an  incentive  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
important  duties  by  judicial  functionaries,  to  know 
that  their  names  will  be  "  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
men  as  household  words ;"  and  that  a  faithful  record 
will  pass  down  to  the  latest  timesy  of  their  wisdom  and 
of  their  weakness ;  of  their  profound  and  well  reflected 
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jvt^g^BtalSf  and  c€  their  rash  and  ill  considered  reso- 


Oa  tamiog  to  the  Repoita,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
vith  the  laet,  that  in  most  of  the  cases,  Judge  Carr 
defiven  his  own  opinion  at  length,  and  all  bear  the 
rttap  of  the  most  careful  preparation.  It  is  impossible 
tliat  investi^n^ooa,  whether  of  Jaw  or  fact,  could  have 
been  more  thorough  and  searching  than  those  of  this 
indcfctigaUe  man.  He  took  minute  notes  of  the  argu- 
ments St  the  bar.  He  then  sified  the  records  to  the 
biao.  Not  a  word  eacaped  him ;  not  a  fact  eluded  his 
elimination.  Every  particle  of  evidence  was  weighed 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  And  when  the  facts 
wcxe  perfectly  mastered,  his  researches  into  the  law 
wsra  porsoed  with  the  same  untiring  zeaL  Every 
BodMMity  ctied  in  arguraent,  and  many  others  which  his 
owo  diligence  brought  to  light,  were  critically  scanned, 
and  oust  commonly  reviewed.  He  was  never  content 
with  taming  to  the  dictum  of  the  judge  alone ;  but  he 
Modied  the  fiicts  ttf  each  caae,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
understand  more  justly  the  application  and  the  truth  of 
the  prineiples  decided.  In  short,  he  slurred  over  noth- 
isgi  Painstaking  exactness  was  conspicuous  through- 
oat  ail  kia  actions,  and  particularly  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duty ;  and  lest  he  should  fall  into  error,  he  very 
frequently  Cranaeribed  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  the 
cases  €ited  at  oonaiderable  length.  Thus  it  was  that 
every  new  decisicn  added  new  and  valuable  materials  to 
the  ample  stores  of  hia  well  informed  mind ;  and  thus  it 
via  that  he  saw  nothing  "  through  a  glass  darkly,"  but 
that  ail  hia  perceptiona  were  clear,  and  all  hia  know* 
Uge  sceorate  and  profound. 

Bet  such  labors  were  too  much  for  his  strength.   The 
hithfiil  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  tc^ther  with 
the  time  he  devoted  to  other  mental  occupations,  broke 
ia  opoo  his  iioara  of  repose.  Afler  finishing  his  records, 
lis  had  still  to  keep  up  with  the  news  of  the  day  and 
the  pasang  political  ocscurrences,  which  he  genenlly 
took  from  the  columna  of  the  National  Intelligencer ; 
and  after  all  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  rarely  omit- 
ted to  bestow  some  portion  of  the  night  upon  tliose 
&vorite  fountains  from  which  he  bad  drawn  the  early 
iesBoos  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  imbibed  the  chas- 
tened  principles  of  a  correct  and  classical  taste.    The 
consequence  was,  that  during  the  eight  months*  session 
of  the  courts,  he  allowed  himself  ordinarily  but  five 
hoora*  sleep,  rarely  retiring  till  long  after  midnight,  and 
alwsys  fiang  at  the  dawn  of  day.    Residing  nearly 
two  miles  ftom  the  market,  he  nevertheless  regularly 
attended  it  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise,  and  his  more 
selAinduIgent  neighbors  who  lived  in  its  vicinity  would 
often  meet  him  returning  from  it  as  they  were  repairing 
to  it.    Exercise  indeed  he  found  essential  to  him,  and 
no  circumstances  prevented  his  taking  it.    After  a  se- 
vere attack  of  gravel,  in  Winchester,  it  had  been  urged 
npon  him  by  Dr.  Physic,  in  whose  judgment  he  reposed 
the  most  unbounded  confidence.    Accordingly  he  regu- 
larly walked  a  certain  number  of  miles  every  day,  and 
when  the  weather  was  bad,  he  frequently  resorted  to 
the  spacious  quadrangle  of  the  market-house,  under 
eover  of  which  he  walked  a  stated  number  of  times, 
ofkea  without  his  hat  if  the  weather  was  warm,  scoring 
each  successive  circuit  at  the  starting  place.    A  person 
who  easaaJly  saw  him  thus  coursing,  and  chalkii^ 
down  hi$  perlbroHmce,  and  then  recommencing  his 


career  with  rapid  strides,  without  his  hat,  imagined  he 
was  deranged,  and  so  reported,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  the  good  judge  himself  and  of  all  his  friends. 
When  be  came  to  Richmond,  he  selected,  with  a  view 
to  exercise,  a  residence  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Capitol,  so  that  he  rarely  walked  less  than 
six,  and  often  as  much  as  ten  miles  in  a  day.  This  he 
did  through  all  weather,  never  using  his  carriage,  how- 
ever tempestuous  it  might  be,  and  never  missing  a  day 
in  liis  attendance  upon  the  court  for  any  cause  save 
sickness.  In  this  too  he  was  fortunate.  He  was  rarely 
away  from  indisposition ;  and  even  after  his  decline 
was  evident,  his  friends  unavailingly  urged  him  to 
absent  himself.  His  health  was  greatly  impaired  for 
three  months  before  his  death,  yet  he  so  persevered 
that  he  lost  but  one  week,  and  that  week  was  the  last 
of  his  life  I    Admirable — conscientious  man  I !  t 

His  deportment  on  the  bench  was  characterized  by 
that  modesty,  and  forbearance,  and  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  marked  his  conduct  through 
life^  He  rarely  interrupted  the  counsel,  and  when  he 
ventured  to  suggest  a  difficulty,  he  always  did  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  neither  to  embarrass  or  to  damp  their 
ardor,  by  the  apprehension  that  they  were  addressing 
a  prejudiced  hearer.  He  was  indeed  not  hasty  in 
making  up  his  opinions,  or  in  yielding  to  the  first  sug- 
gestions of  his  mind  upon  the  aigument  of  a  case,  though 
when  his  judgment  was  once  formed,  it  was  inflexible. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  celebrated  Pothier,  that  lie 
suffered  his  mind  to  be  too  soon  preoccupied  in  the 
trial  of  a  cause.  In  the  £loge  pronounced  upon  him  in 
the  University  of  Orleans  by  M.  La  Trosne,  the  king's 
advocate,  we  are  told  it  was  his  custom  to  "  express  hia 
opinion  aloud*'  at  the  hearing  of  a  case.  "  Scarcely  bad 
an  advocate  opened  a  cause  before  he  became  master  of 
it ;  he  anticipated  all  the  arguments  of  the  respective 
parties,  and  had  formed  a  judgment  within  himself 
almost  before  the  bar  could  perceive  what  was  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  He  had  afterwards  only  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  supported  and  defended. 
If  it  was  a  cause  of  slight  importance,  he  allowed  his 
mind  to  amuse  itself  with  other  subjects ;  if  he  exer* 
cised  his  attention,  he  could  scarcely  avoid  intimating 
his  concurrence  or  dissent  by  his  gestures,  or  by  a  half 
utterance,  so  that  his  opinion  was  known  well  enough 
previous  to  going  to  consultation. 

"  But  he  allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  when  he 
presided.  The  fondness  for  despatch,  which  is  confes- 
sedly laudable,  but  which  ought  to  be  kept  within 
proper  limits,  carried  him  away,  and  made  him  forget 
the  patience  that  is  proper  for  a  judge,  and  is  due  to  the 
parties.  The  party  that  fails  in  a  contest  ought  not  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  complaining  that  he  has  not 
been  heard.**  "  If  the  advocates  wandered  from  the  point 
in  question,  he  was  in  haste  to  bring  them  back  to  it; 
but  if  they  advanced  an  improper  argument,  or  main- 
tained a  false  principle,  he  could  not  command  his  im- 
patience, and  interrupted  them  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
them  to  the  true  principles  and  arguments  of  the  cause. 
The  audience  sometimes  degenerated  into  dissertations 
and  a  kind  of  conference.  His  friends  sometimes 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  subject,  which  ha 
approved,  but  lie  was  not  master  of  his  conduct." 

These  were  not  the  faults  of  Judge  Carr.    His  mind 
was  not  only  candid  and  fair  in  entering  upon  a  case, 
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but  he  presenred  it  as  free  from  bias  during  the  argu- 
ment, as  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  possible.  When 
that  was  over,  he  set  his  vigorous  intellect  to  work,  and 
after  forming  his  Judgment,  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing it  to  paper :  for  he  was  a  ready  writer,  and 
poured  out  his  thoughts  from  a  full  mind.  His  style 
was  pure  and  perspicuous,  often  strong  and  nenrous, 
and  not  unfrequentty  embellished  by  a  figure,  where  it 
tended  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  give  force  to  his 
expression.  But  otherwise,  it  was  chaste  and  una- 
dorned, partaking  of  his  own  unpretending  simplicity 
and  aversion  to  display. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life.  Judge  Carr  never  had 
a  superior.  His  temper  was  the  finest  I  ever  knew. 
His  gentleness  of  manners,  his  unaffected  modesty,  his 
perfectly  respectful  deportment  to  ail,  his  warm  and 
devoted  feelings,  his  upright  and  conscientious  princi- 
ples, his  punctuality  and  exactness  in  all  his  dealings, 
his  liberal  hospitality,  his  stainless  honor,  his  unshrink- 
ing firmness,  won  for  him  universal  love,  respect  and 
esteem.  He  truly  said,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  left  not 
an  enemy  behind  him ;  and  oh,  miracle  of  men !  with 
his  moderate  revenues,  he  left  not  a  creditor ! !  And  yet, 
with  all  his  exactness,  he  had  a  heart  of  warm  benevo- 
lence, and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity !  Upon 
the  whole,  his  character  presented  the  most  remarkable 
union  of  the  gentler  and  severer  virtues,  that  I  have 
ever  met  with.  At  the  head  of  them  stood  conscibn- 
TioirsKBSs,  sustained  and  fortified  by  stbadvastmbss 

and  CONSTANCY  I 

The  attachments  of  Dabney  Carr  were  strong  and 
abiding.  He  grappled  his  friends  to  him  with  hoops  of 
ateel,  and  he  could  boast  of  such  friends  as  were  worthy 
of  his  fidelity :  among  them  were  William  Wirt,  John 
Coalterand  William  H.  Cabell.  They  were  as  bro- 
thers from  their  early  manhood,  and  their  friendship 
grew  while  life  was  waning.  Mr.  Wirt  was  the  ear- 
liest— the  dearest  of  the  ties.  They  had  in  youth  been 
at  the  bar  together,  and  a  similarity  of  tastes  had  con- 
tributed to  draw  them  to  each  other,  and  to  bind  them 
in  an  indissoluble  friendship.  This  indeed  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  clas- 
sics, both  ancient  and  modern.  They  bring  together 
congenial  spirits.  They  are  a  bond  of  union  between 
ingenuous  youth.  They  furnish  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  not  only  see  ourselves,  but  one  another.  And 
when  we  find  the  bosom  of  our  young  companion  dilate 
ing  with  noble  sentiments,  and  his  eye  glistening  with 
the  exquisite  sense  of  classical  beauty,  we  feel  at  once 
that  we  have  met  with  one  whose  similarity  of  tastes 
must  bind  him  to  us.  Idem  vdU  atqui  idem  nolle,  ea 
demum  firma  amieitia  eat.  And  if  this  be  so  with  boon 
companions  in  their  gay  pursuits,  with  sportsmen  in 
the  manly  chase,  and  with  soldiers  marching  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  the  field,  why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
those,  who  together  walk  with  Socrates  or  TuUy,  who 
together  hold  fisimiliar  converse  with  the  mighty  dead, 
and  in  their  sacred  volumes  read 

The  song • 
Of  Grecian  bards  and  repordi  writ  by  faiQs 
For  Grecian  heroes  ? 

How  many  an  intimacy  must  have  been  formed  over 
the  pages  of  Roman  and  Grecian  story!  how  many  a 
fast  friendship  has  grown  up  out  of  the  beauties  of  Ad- 


dison and  Swift,  of  Pope  and  of  Akenside,  and  bow 
many  atrong  attachments  from  the  scenes  of  the  immor- 
tal Shakspeare !  Horace  and  Cicero  have  been  dead 
2,000  years ;  yet  still  from  the  united  perusal  of  these 
works,  young  friendships  spring  through  the  infloence 
of  that  strong  feeling,  the  sympathy  of  tastes.  So  was 
it  with  the  friends  of  whom  I  speak.  Their  friendship 
was  cultivated  through  the  medium  of  the  same  tastes, 
the  same  elevated  principles,  the  same  devoted  love  of 
virtue  and  honorable  distinction,  and  was  cherished 
through  life  by  the  same  influences,  sustained  and  aug- 
mented by  the  warm  and  generous  feelings  of  their  own 
amiable  hearts. 

I  shall  not  be  guilty,  I  trust,  of  invading  the  sanctity 
of  the  domestic  circle,  when  I  observe,  that  in  the  inost 
interesting  of  all  our  relations,  the  subject  of  these 
sketches  was  as  remarkable,  as  in  any  other  whatever. 
There  was  something  almost  romantic,  in  his  devoted- 
ness  to  one,  who  had  from  youth  to  age,  travelled  with 
him  the  journey  of  life ;  and  who  had  merited  by  her 
gentle  afiections  and  unvarying  solicitude  for  his  happi- 
ness, all  the  tenderness  which  belongs  to  so  endearing 
a  connexion.  They  were  indeed  most  happy  in  each 
other,  and  in  their  children  also.  He  left  two  daughters, 
on  whom  his  affectionate  attentions  were  lavi^ed  with 
the  peculiar  tenderness  which  always  distinguiabea  a 
fittber's  feeling  for  his  daughters.  They  were  educated 
principally  at  home,  and  to  his  other  labors  was  added 
the  interesting  usk  of  instructing  them  in  the  French 
language,  in  which  he  was  himself  very  well  versed. 
In  short,  there  was  no  duty  for  the  exact  performance 
of  which  he  was  not  remarkable.  He  marked  out  for 
himself  a  plan  of  life  which  he  ever  pursued  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness.  From  it  he  indulged  in  no 
deviation.  With  a  gentleness  of  disposition  and  a  soft- 
ness of  manners  without  a  parallel  in  our  sex,  he  was 
withal  a  man  of  the  roost  determined  and  unshaken 
purpose  that  I  have  ever  known.  As  was  said  of 
Fabricius,  "It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  tnm  the 
sun  from  his  course,  as  him  from  the  paths  of  duty  and 
of  honor."  Never  was  there  a  human  being  to  whom 
the  beautiful  and  familiar  lines  of  Horace  more  truly 
applied ; 

Justam  ac  teoacem  propoeltl  vlrum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jabendum 
Noo  vuhua  loeianUa  tyranoi 
Mante  quatit  soUda. 

He  wet  coMtant  as  the  nortbem  atar. 
Of  whose  true  fixed  and  resting  qualkj 
There  Is  no  fellow  Id  the  flrmaroent. 

Such  was  Dabney  Carr!  Those  who  knew  him 
well,  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  this  portrait. 
Their  own  hearts  will  tell  them  that  it  has  not  a  single 
exaggerated  feature.  Those  who  knew  him  not,  may 
rest  assured  of  its  truth.  And  all  will  fbel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  similarity  of  some  of  its  traits  to  those 
of  the  immortal  Newton,  delineated  in  the  following 
passage,  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Doctor  Chalmers. 
He  speaks  of  that  great  man  as  "  the  throned  prince  of 
all  the  philosophers,  in  whom  the  gentleness  and  mo- 
desty of  a  childlike  piety  at  once  irradiated  and  soflened 
the  lustre  of  bis  genius,  moulding  him  into  the  goodliest 
specimen  of  humanity  which  earth  hath  ever  seen. 
Never  did  meekness  and  genius  combine  to  realize  upon 
the  character  of  man  so  rare  a  union ;  so  that  while  he 
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stands  Ibrth  to  a  wondering  species  upon  the  loftiest 
sonuniesof  on  intelleciaal  elevation,  he  yet  mingled  so 
gentif ,  so  gracefully,  in  ordinary  life,  that  be  was  not 
more  honored  for  the  surpassing  lustre  of  his  genius, 
than  he  was  loved  for  the  milder  glories  of  his  nature ; 
sod  that,  while  raised  almost  above  his  species  in  the 
grendeiir  of  philosophy,  he  yet  exhibited  among  men 
the  onpretending  grace  of  a  cotu^  patriarch." 

I  shall  eondude  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  best  of 
men,  by  the  following  obituary,  which  appeared  in  the 
public  prints  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  honor 
of  his  memory ;  though  I  am  well  aware  that  the  sen- 
timents expressed  in  them  are  already  embodied  in  the 


D^aned  thia  life,  oq  Jan.  9, 1897,  at  hii  residence  near  this 
dtj,  the  BmaraUe  DtAney  Carr,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Coon  of  Appeal*.  The  foHowing  hasty  sketch  of  his  life  and 
cbaneter  have  been  submhted  at  our  request,  by  s  friend,  ac- 
coapaaicd  hj  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  portrait  of  the 
Sac  and  noMe  character  of  the  deceased,  will  be  carefally 
dra  vo  by  some  more  able  pencil. 

Jiid*e  Gair  was'bom  in  May  1T73,  about  one  month  before 
the  death  of  hl«  father.  He  was  broof  ht  up  by  his  excellent 
nmcher,  the  steer  of  Ifr.  Jefferson,  and  at  maturity  cemmenced 
the  practice  of  the  lav,  in  Albemarle,  where  he  became  distin- 
^okbed  for  his  sound  aense  and  professional  ability,  and  emi- 
nently rsflia/lable  for  his  diligence,  punctuality  and  fidelity. 
In  Uni  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Win- 
cheacsr  district,  which  be  held  until  the  spring  of  1S34,  when  he 
was  elected  to  All  the  vacancy  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  created 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Fleming.  Upon  the  adoption  of 
the  new  ConstUotion,  the  seats  of  all  ihe  Judges  having  been 
Ticated,  and  a  new  election  taking  place,  he  was  re-elected  to 
ataaton  the  bench  of  the  newly  organized  Court,  which  he 
adaned  for  more  than  twelve  years  by  his  eminent  Tirtaes,  his 
gnaticarning,  and  his  sound  and  judicious  opinions.  His  assi. 
daity  was  without  example— and  the  failure  of  his  fine  constitu- 
lioB  is  fairly  set  down  to  his  uncommon  labors.  It  has  been 
his  good  fonone  to  have  been  rarely  absent  from  hia  seat  from 
io&pesitwn,  and  even  in  his  last  illoess,  hs  haa  lost  but  one 
week  of  the  term.  The  first  that  struck  you  on  an  aoiuaint- 
aace  with  Judge  Carr,  was  hia  native  modesty,  which  a  com- 
merce with  the  world  of  sixty  years,  had  never  abated.  In 
coaversation  you  knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  soundness 
and  polity  of  his  opinions,  or  the  deference— approaching  even 
10  bsaiilky— with  which  they  were  ever  advanced.  In  argument, 
though  cogent  and  earnest,  he  was  never  betrayed  Into  a  soph- 
ism, nor  campled  to  pass  the  boundaries  marked  out  by  forbear- 
ance and  BBoderation.  His  gentleness  of  disposition  and  suavity 
of  raaaoers,  were  on  all  occasions,  conspicuous.  Tliey  were 
not  confined  to  hia  family  or  bis  brethren  of  the  Bench,  with 
whom  his  intercoorse  was  delightfully  harmonious,  lliey  woo 
for  him  the  regard  even  of  strangers,  upon  his  first  introduction, 
while  the  atdistantial  good  qualities  of  bis  head  and  heart  never 
failed  to  rivet  the  afifections  which  had  at  first  been  the  result  of 
his  aogsfhif  demeanor.  The  virtues  indeed  seemed  to  cluster 
anrand  bis  character.  In  all  his  relations  he  was  diatioguished 
for  truth,  fidelity,  and  constancy ;  for  firmness,  and  manly  for- 
titude;  for  scrupulous  honor,  laudable  prudence,  exact  punctu- 
alky,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty.  His  plan  of  life 
was  systematic  and  steadfkstly  pursued,  for  tt  was  formed  upon 
vpright  and  well  refiected  principles,  which  he  adopted  with 
te  atmoec  care,  and  adhered  to  with  unwavering  tenacity.  As 
a  publle  oflleer,  filling  th«  highest  Judlclsl  stations  In  the  Sute, 
hiisntlrinf  indascry,  his  sedulous  attention,  his  patient  inves- 
Uguioe,  his  sisadfastoess  to  principle,  and  his  stern  rebuke  of 
vice,  were  sbove  all  praise ;  and  the  virtues  of  his  heart  were 
not  more  coospicnous,  than  the  ability  and  learning  which  were 
avw  &played  in  his  judicial  opinions.  These  form  hhi  monu- 
wst— «  meaumeot  more  enduring  than  brass,  more  lasting 
thaa  sntMa.  The  volnmee  which  conliUn  his  opinions,  will  go 
don  fh»m  fsnsrstloa  to  feneration  as  the  repositories  of  our 
iBTsprodence,  and  posterity  will  find  there  an  imperishable  me- 
oorftJ  of  thsgrestnesa  eod  the  goodness  of  thia  admirable  man. 


The  mind  of  Judge  Carr  was  clear,  vigorous  and  accurate ; 
his  style  was  pure,  classical,  and  strong ;  his  learning  was  ex* 
tensive,  well  digested,  and  profound ;  his  acquirements  in  every 
fiski  of  literature,  eonsidflrabia.  With  the  ancient  classics,  and 
ths  best  writers  of  our  own  languago,  he  was  largely  and  inti- 
mately acquainted ;  sad  one  of  his  greatest  enjoyments  waa  to 
spend  a  leisure  moment  with  hie  favorite  Cicero,  of  whose 
works  he  was  eminently  fond.  With  a  mind  thus  storsd.  It  was 
not  wonderful  that  his  society  wss  the  delight  oi  his  friends, 
and  accordingly  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  it, 
sought  it  with  avidity.  In  his  private  relations,  indeed,  his  life 
was  truly  lovely ;  alwaya  urban^^never  censorious ;  always 
benevolent— never  stem;  among  the  foremost  in  ths  liberal 
hospiulity  of  a  gentleman,— to  his  friends,  warm  and  devoted - 
and  as  a  husband,  father  and  brother,  sever  svrpesaed.  In  his 
last  moments,  all  these  gentle  and  amiable  qualities  beamed 
forth  with  conspicuous  brightness.  It  was  an  alTeaing  e  videocs 
of  hia  tenderness,  that  be  deaired  that  his  last  look  might  dwell  on 
the  amiable  partner,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  had  shared  his 
cares  and  his  fortunes,  and  whose  privilege  It  had  been  to  enjoy, 
for  such  a  length  of  days,  a  happy  union  with  one  of  the  noblest 
of  men.  He  met  death  with  the  fortitude  aad  resignatioii  which 
might  well  have  been  expected  from  such  a  man  in  the  evening 
of  a  well  spent  life.  He  ordered  the  curtains  of  his  windows  to 
be  withdrawn  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  (for  he  retain- 
ed his  senses  to  the  last,)  and  looking  out  upon  the  bright  world 
that  lay  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  **  Beautiful !  beamifhl !  alt 
is  bright,  and  now  I  want  to  go  up.  But  It  Is  not  fit  that  ws 
should  be  impatient  at  leaving  so  beautiful  a  world  as  this.  We 
must  wait  our  time^'— and  accordingly,  though  his  last  moments 
became  more  distressing  and  led  him  to  wish  repeatedly  that 
the  struggle  was  over,  his  patience  and  calmness  never  for  a 
moment  deserted  him. 

To  such  a  man  we  may  point  the  rising  generation,  sad  say 
to  them,  in  the  language  of  hia  favorite  poet— 

Metpic*  estmpUr  vitm  monmiq^e  juk^h; 


At  s  meeting  of  the  surviving  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appesis, 
ths  Members  of  the  Bsr,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Court,  held  at 
the  Capitol,  ou  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  January,  1687 : 

On  motion  of  Henry  Sl  George  Tucker,  Esq.  Francis  T. 
Brooke,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  Chair.  Sidney  S.  Baxter  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  Esq.  arnounced  the  death  of  Dahney 
Carr,  Eeq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  ths  Coun  of  Appeals,  and 
moved  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  t 

The  surviving  Judges,  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  assembled  on  occasion  of  the 
desth  of  the  Hon.  Dahney  Carr,  have  to  express,  not  only  their 
sense  of  Ihe  public  loss  sustained  in  this  afflicting  dispensation 
of  Providence,  but  deep  and  lasting  regret  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. In  the  judicial  stations,  first  of  Chancellor,  and  then  of 
Judge  of  this  Court,  which  the  deceased  for  so  many  years 
filled  and  adorned,  his  learning  and  ability,  his  Indefatigable 
industry,  and  devotion  to  his  official  duties,  ths  enifare  exemp- 
tion from  every  passion  that  might  warp  the  judgment;  the 
ardent  love  and  zeal  for  pure  justice,  and  the  perfect  fairness  of 
mind  which  be  brought  to  the  decision  of  every  cause,  as  well 
as  the  Integrity  of  his  life,  and  the  spotless  purhy  of  his  morals 
and  conduct,  were  known  to  his  country,  and  commanded  uni- 
versal respect,  esteem  and  confidence.  But  to  his  Iwethren  of 
the  bench,  to  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
Court,  he  was  not  only  an  object  of  respect,  esteem  and  confi- 
dence—he was  endeared  to  them  by  the  gentler  virtues  he  dis- 
played in  the  constant  Intercourse  of  business ;  by  the  evenness 
and  suavity  of  his  temper,  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  unaffected  modesty,  hia  unassuming  dignity,  and  abovs 
all,  his  kindness  of  heart,  flowing  in  ons  ttnioterrnplsd  current 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  flowing  to  us  alL  Hs  has  not  left  an 
enemy  behind  him ;  and  among  us,  he  has  left  thoce  who  mourn 
him  as  a  brother  or  a  father. 

Retched,  That  In  testimony  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  ths 
deceafed,  the  Judges,  the  Members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  Officers 
of  tl|0  Court,  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  one 
moljth. 

That  ths  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  requested  to  communi- 
ests  s  copy  of  these  proceedings  to  ths  widow  and  family  of  the 
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decMUMd,  and  to  aman  thMB  of  wu  dMp  lyaptttby  la  llMir 


That  tbej  ba  alao  daafarad  to  lay  bafora  tba  Coon  of  Appaala, 
tha  raquaatof  tbia  nMadag,  that  a  coivef  thaaa  proeaadlnfa  ba 
aotaretl  oo  tba  ordar  book  of  tha  Cowt. 

And  that  thaj  alao  eauaa  cbaaa  pBoeeadtaiga  to  ba  pobliabad. 

Oo  motion,  tha  maetlng  adjournad  to  anand  tha  funariU  of 

ludfo  Cair. 

FRAHCIfl  T.  BROOKE,  Chaiman. 
8.  5L  Baxter,  Sacretaiy. 


WILLIS'S  POEMS.* 

The  prow  writing!  of  Mr.  Willis  eontain  much  to 
prove  thai  he  ia  a  poet:  but  whoever  has  failed  to  find 
the  evidences  of  it  there,  needs  only  read  a  few  pieces 
in  the  volume  mentioned  below,  to  be  satisfied  of  their 
aathor*s  claim  to  that  title.  It  is  not  intended  to  assert 
for  him  a  very  high  place  on  the  Muses'  hilL  His  own 
sound  taste  and  good  sense  would  be  among  the  first  to 
revolt  at  an  association  of  him  with  Byron,  Scott,  or 
Campbell ;  far  more  with  the  great,  earlier  masten  of 
song.  Perhaps  he  cannot  be  raised  quite  to  the  level 
cTen  of  James  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Hemans,*  Rogers, 
Halleck,  and  Bryant:  but  the  place  be  merits,  if  be- 
low these,  is  jumI  below  them.  His  poetry  does  not 
excite  the  deepest  or  stormiest  emotions.  Scarcely 
a  sublime  passage  is  to  be  found  in  it — either  of  the 
calm,  or  of  the  terrible  kind :  none,  for  example,  pos- 
sessing in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  either  the  quiet  gran- 
deur of  the  stanzas  to  the  ocean,  in  Childe  Harold,  or 
the  awful  magnificence  of  those  describing  a  tempest 
and  shipwreck,  in  Don  Juan.  Tbe  gentle  and  tender 
affections  are  those  moved  by  his  strains.  His  breath- 
ings of  filial,  fraternal,  and  parental  love;  his  picturings 
of  mental  suffering ;  his  exhibitions  of  human  feeling,  in 
whatever  form  he  has  occasion  to  display  it ;  are  true, 
forcible,  and  touching.  The  images  he  presents  are 
sometimes  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  most  happily 
appropriate  to  the  subjects  they  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate. 

The  poem  especially  named  in  the  title  page,  is  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  book ;  being  of  nearly  8S  pages' 
length — loose,  wide-lined  pages,  however.  We  cannot 
much  praise  its  plot;  its  catastrophe  is  the  instanta- 
neous death  of  the  heroine,  Melanie,t  at  the  altar, 
where  she  discovers  that  the  lover  she  is  about  to  marry, 
is  her  own  brother!  The  next, '^ Lord  Ivon  and  his 
daughter,"  of  84  psges,  is  a  better  conceived  tale,  and 
nftore  thrillingly  told.  Both  these  contain  passages 
worth  quoting ;  but  we  hasten  on  to  shorter  pieces. 

The  first  sUnza   of  the  lines  'To ,*  written 

during  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  has  been  often  copied, 
and  justly  admired.  Its  turn  of  thought  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  contained  in  Shenstooe's  pathetic  sen- 
tence,— 

*  Hen,  qaanto  mlona  eat  cum  relkinfta  veraail, 
Qoam  tni  memlniiaa  !* 

which  Moore  has  translated ; 

*  Though  many  a  gifted  mind  I  meat. 
Though  fiiiraat  forma  I  aaa ; 

*  MeUnie  and  other  Poemi.  Bj  N.  f.  WiUlt.    New  York. 
'Saundera  li  Otley.    pp  34*J.  13mo. 

t  To  be  pronounced  Mel-a-mct  In  three  ayllablaa  j  the  accent 
n  the  flrau 

0 


To  lira  wkh  them  ia  far  laaa  awaat 
Than  to  remember  tbee  !* 

Mr.  Willis  has  expanded  the  thought,  and  given  it 
illustrations : 

*  As,  easing  on  the  Pleiades, 

we  count  each  fair  and  starrv  onei 
Yet  wander  from  the  light  of  these 

To  muse  upon  the  Pleiad  gone — 
As,  bending  o'er  fresh  gathered  flowers, 

The  rose's  most  enchanting  hue 
Reminds  us  but  of  other  houre 

Whose  roses  were  all  lovely  too— 
So,  dearest,  when  I  rove  amonj^ 

The  bright  ones  of  this  foreign  sky, 
And  mark  the  smile,  and  list  the  song, 

And  watch  the  dancers  gliding  by. 
The  fairer  still  they  seem  to  be. 
The  more  it  stirs  a  thought  of  thee  !* 

^CThe 'Lines  on  leaving  Europe' have  three  stanzas 
almost  worthy  of  Moore's  happiest  mood.  The  last  of 
them  refers  to  the  author's  young  wife,  whom  be  bad 
married  in  England : 

'Adieu,  oh  fstherlsnd!  I  see 

Your  white  ctifis  on  th'  horizon's  rim, 
And  though  to  freer  skies  I  flee, 

My  heart  swells,  and  my  eyes  are  dim ! 
As  knows  the  dove  the  task  you  give  her, 

When  loosed  upon  a  foreign  shore- 
As  spreads  the  ram-drop  in  the  river 

In  which  it  may  have  flowed  before^ 
To  England,  over  Tale  and  mountain, 

Mv  fancy  flew  from  climes  more  fair— 
My  olood,  that  knew  its  parent  fountain. 

Ran  warm  and  fast  in  England's  air. 
My  mother !  In  thy  prayer  to>night 

There  come  new  words  and  warmer  tears! 
On  long,  long  darkness  breaks  the  light — 

Comes  home  the  loved,  the  lost  for  years ! 
Sleep  safe,  oh  wave- worn  mariner ! 

Fear  not,  to-night,  or  storm  or  sea ! 
The  ear  of  heaven  bends  low  to  her  ! 

He  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me ! 
The  wind-tost  spider  needs  no  token 

How  stands  tiie  tree  when  lightnings  blaze — 
And  by  a  thread  from  heaven  unbroken, 

I  know  my  mother  lives  and  prays ! 

'I  come — but  with  me  comes  another 
To  share  the  heart  once  only  mine  ! 
Thou,  on  whose  thoughts,  when  sad  and  lonely. 

One  star  arose  in  memory's  heaven — 
Thou,  who  hast  watch'd  one  treasure  only — 
Watered  on€  flower  with  tears  at  even — 
Room  in  thy  heart!  The  heart  she  left 

Is  darken *d  to  lend  light  to  ours ! 
There  are  bright  flowers  of  care  berefl. 

And  hearts  that  languish  more  than  flowers — 
She  was  their  light — their  very  air- 
Room,  mother!  in  thy  heart! — place  for  her  in 
thy  prayer  1' 
EngUah  Channd,  Jday,  1836. 

'  The  Dying  Alchymist'  is  a  successful  representation 
of  well-imagined  horrors.  The  lonely  and  comfortless 
chamber  in  a  solitary  tower;  the  agony  of  death, 
trebled  by  disappointment  in  the  visionary's  quest  of 
that  mysterious  essence  which  had  been  the  hope  of  his 
lifetime;  are  depicted  with  great  truth  and  power. 
The  aged  sufferer  gasps  out  a  soliloquy,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  commencement ; — the  iUHes,  ours,  to 
mark  what  we  think  extraordinary  beauties: 
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'I  did  not  think  to  die 
Tin  I  hud  finished  what  I  had  Co  do ; 
I  tbooeht  to  pierce  th'  eternal  secret  throogh 

With  this  mj  mortal  eye ; 
I  felt— Oh  Ghxl !  it  seemeth  eren  now 
This  cannot  be  the  death-dew  on  my  brow. 

*  And  vet  it  is-^I  feel 
Of  this  dull  sickness  at  my  heart  afraid ; 
Jhki  m  mtf  tyti  tke  deaik-aparluJUuk  and  fide  : 

And  something  seems  to  steal 
Over  my  bosom  Ukt  ujmen  kand^ 

'  And  this  is  death !  Bat  why 
Feel  I  this  wild  recoil  7  It  cannot  be 
Th'  immorta!  spirit  shaddereth  to  be  free ! 

Would  it  not  leap  to  ily, 
LOa  a  chained  eaglet  at  its  parent's  call  7 
1 6ar— I  fear  that  this  poor  life  is  all  !* 


The 


is  closed  by  these  fearfolly  graphic  pas- 


*Twas  morning,  and  the  old  man  lay  alone. 
Mo  friend  had  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lipt, 
Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 
Of  his  death-strnggle.    His  long  silTcry  hair 
Lay  on  his  hollow  temples  thin  and  wild, 
His  frame  was  wasted,  and  his  features  wan 
And  haggard  ss  with  want,  and  in  his  palm. 
His  nails  weie  driren  deep,  as  if  the  throe 
Of  tbe  last  agony  had  wrung  him  aote. 

'  The  storm  was  raging  stilL    The  shutters  swung 
Screaming  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind, 
Aod  all  without  went  on — as  aye  it  will, 
Sonsfaineor  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heart 
b  breaking  or  has  broken  in  its  change. 

'  The  fire  beneath  the  crucible  was  out ; 
The  teasels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  round. 
Useless  and  cold  as  tne  ambitious  hand 
That  &Bhioned  them,  and  the  small  silver  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  couch  for  threescore  jean, 
Lsj  on  th'  alembic's  rim,  as  if  it  still 
Might  yex  the  elements  at  its  master's  will. 

'And  thus  had  passed  from  its  unequal  fiaroe 
A  soul  of  fire — a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken 
From  his  high  soaring  down~«n  instrument 
Broken  with  its  own  compass.    Oh  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gifl  of  genius,  when  it  lies^ 
JLifte  iki  mdvaUunut  bird  thai  hoik  oui'flown 
His  ttroigiJk  upom  the  tea,  amhiUon'Wreelud^ 
A  thing  the  thrush  might  pity,  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowly  nest!' 

But  of  aU  hU  compositions,  Mr.  Willis  has  been 
most  happy  in  some  blank  verse  narntiyes  of  seyeral 
Scriptural  incidentn.  The  titles  of  these  pieces  are 
'The  Leper,'  *  Christ's  Entrance  into  Jerusalem,'  *Tbe 
Healmg  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,'  *  The  Baptism  of 
Chnsi,'  <The  Shunamite,'  'Absalom,*  'Ebgarin  the 
Wilderness,'  and  '  The  Wklow  of  Nain.'  Three  of 
them  strike  us  with  especial  admiration :  '  The  Leper,' 
'  The  Widow  of  Nain,'  and  *  The  Healing  of  the  Ru- 
ler's Daughter.'  He  must  have  very  strong  eyes,  or  a 
▼cry  weak  head  (as  Sterne  said,  with  reference  to  the 
te  aeene  of  Samson  Agonistes),  who  can  read  any  one 
of  the  three,  without  tears.  At  the  hazard  of  over- 
({Botetion,  we  shall  copy  one  of  them ;  fbunded  upon 
tbe  ioddent  in  Luke's  GK>speI,  chapter  vii. 

•THE  WIDOW  OF  NAIN.* 

'The  Roman  aentinel  stood  helmed  and  tall 
BesNieChegaC0of  Nain.    The  busy  tread 


Of  comera  to  the  city  mart  was  done, 

For  it  was  almost  noon,  and  a  dead  heat 

Gtuiver'd  upon  the  fine  and  sleeping  dust. 

And  the  cold  snake  crept  panting  from  the  wall, 

And  baskVi  his  sealy  cireles  in  the  sun. 

Upon  his  spear  the  soldier  lean'd  and  kept 

His  idle  watch,  and,  as  his  drowsy  dream 

Was  broken  by  the  solitary  foot 

Of  some  poor  mendicant,  he  rais'd  his  head 

To  curee  him  for  a  tributary  Jew, 

And  slumberously  dozed  on> 

rTwas  now  high  noon. 
The  dull,  low  murmur  of  a  funeral 
Went  through  the  eity— 4ibe  tad  Moamd  ^fiU 
Unmu^d  with  voices — and  the  sentinel 
Shook  off  his  slumber,  and  gazed  earnestly 
Up  the  wide  street  along  whose  pavM  way 
The  silent  throng  crept  slowly.    They  came  on, 
Bearing  a  body  heavily  on  its  bier, 
And  by  the  crowd  that  in  the  burning  sun 
Walk'd  with  foigeiful  sadness,  'twas  of  one 
Moum'd  with  uncommon  sorrow.    The  broad  gate 
Swung  on  its  hinges,  and  the  Roman  bent 
His  spear^point  downwards  as  the  bearen  past 
Bending  beneath  their  burthen.    There  was  one — 
Only  one  mourner.    Close  behind  the  bier 
Crumpling  the  pall  up  in  her  wither'd  hands, 
FoUow'd  an  aged  woman.    Her  short  steps 
Falter'd  with  weakness,  and  a  broken  moan 
Fell  firom  her  lips,  thicken'd  convulsively 
As  her  heart  bled  afresh.    The  pitying  crowd 
Follow'd  apart,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her. 
She  had  no  kinsmen.    She  bad  lived  alone— 
A  widow  with  one  son.    He  was  her  all — 
The  only  tie  she  had  in  the  wide  world— 
And  he  was  dead.    They  could  not  comfort  her. 

Jesus  drew  near  to  Nain  as  from  the  gate 
The  funeral  came  forth.    His  lips  were  pale 
With  the  noon's  sultry  heat.    The  beaded  sweat 
Stood  thickly  on  his  brow,  and  on  the  worn 
And  simple  fatchets  of  his  sandals  lay 
Thick  the  white  dust  of  travel    He  had  come 
Since  sunrise  from  Capernaum,  staying  not 
To  wet  his  lips  by  green  Bethsaida's  pool. 
Nor  wash  his  feet  in  Kishon's  silver  springs. 
Nor  turn  him  southward  upon  Tabor's  side 
To  catch  Gilboa's  light  and  spicy  breeze. 
Oenesareth  stood  cool  upon  the  East, 
Fast  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  there 
The  weary  traveller  might  bide  till  eve, 
And  on  tlie  aldere  of  Bethulia's  plains 
The  grapes  of  Palestine  hung  ripe  and  wild, 
Yet  tum'd  he  not  aside,  but  gazing  on 
From  every  swelling  mount,  he  saw  afar 
Amid  the  hills  the  humble  spires  of  Nain, 
The  place  of  his  next  errand,  and  the  path 
Touch'd  not  Bethulia,  and  a  league  away 
Upon  tlie  East  lay  pleasant  Galilee. 

Forth  from  the  city-gate  the  pttyinir  crowd 
Follow'd  the  stricken  mourner.    They  came  near 
The  place  of  burial,  and,  with  strainii^  hands^ 
Closer  upon  her  breast  she  clasp'd  the  pall. 
And  with  a  ^aspin^  sob,  quick  as  a  child's, 
And  an  inquiring  wildness  flashing  through 
The  thin,  gray  ushes  of  her  feve^  eyes, 
She  came  where  Jesus  stood  beside  the  way. 
He  look'd  upon  her,  and  his  heart  was  moved. 
'*  Weep  not !"  he  said,  and,  as  they  stay'd  the  bier, 
And  at  his  bidding  laid  it  at  his  feet. 
He  gentler  drew  the  pall  from  out  her  grasp 
Andlaid  it  back  in sitenee  from  the  dead. 
With  troubled  wonder  the  mute  throng  drew  near. 
And  gaz'd  on  his  calm  looks.    A  minute's  space 
He  stood  and  pray'd.    Then  taking  the  oold  hand 
He  said,  "Arise!"    And  instantly  the  breast 
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Heftv'd  in  iu  oeremenu,  and  a  sudden  flush 
Ran  through  the  lines  of  the  divided  lips, 
And,  with  a  murmur  of  his  mother's  name, 
He  trembled  and  sat  upright  in  his  shroud. 
And,  while  the  mourner  hung  upon  his  neek^ 
Jesus  went  calmly  on  his  way  to  Nain.' 

'  The^Leper*  is  perhaps  even  superior  still,  in  beauty 
and  pathoa. 

Throughout  the  volume,  are  many  pieces  of  uncom- 
mon excellence;  and  detached  passages,  embodying 
thoughts  fine  enough  to  be  enrolled  among  those  uttered 
by  the  best  poets  in  the  language.  Uow  expreasiTe  is 
this  image  of  a  lovely  woman: 

*  Never  swan 
Dftamed  on  the  water  with  a  giaoe  so  calm  !* 

And  this,  of  a  young  girl's  innocent  buoyancy,  con- 
trasted with  the  blighted  hopes  and  seared  feelings  of 
one  who  had  experienced  how  'all  is  vanity.' 

'  But  life  with  her  was  at  the  flow. 
And  tvefy  leeee  went  iparkUng  Mfher  ; 
While  mme  was  ebbins,  fest  and  low. 
From  the  same  shore  of  vain  desire.' 

The  following  lines,  from  the  '  Healing  of  Jairus' 
Daughter,'  present  a  water  scene  with  more  than  the 
vifidness  of  painting: 

'It  was  night — 
And  softly  o*er  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breese*ridden  ripples  to  the  shore, 
Tipp'd  with  the  silver  sparkles  of  the  moon. 
The  breaking  waves  play'd  low  upon  the  beach 
Their  constant  music ;  but  the  air  beside 
Was  still  as  starlighu' 

And  where  can  be  found  a  more  exquisite  picture  of 
Jesus  than  follows  ? 

'  On  a  rock 
With  the  broad  moonlight  falling  on  his  brow, 
He  stood  and  taught  the  people.'    *    *    * 

**«#A«4i  III 

'  His  hair  was  parted  meekljr  on  his  brow, 
And  the  long  curls  from  ofl'his  shoulders  fell 
As  he  leaned  forward  earnestly,  and  still 
The  same  calm  cadence,  passionless  and  deep^ 
And  in  his  looks  the  same  mild  majesty. 
And  in  his  mien  the  sadness  mix'd  with  power, 
Fill'd  them  with  love  and  wonder.' 

A  great  merit  of  Mr.  W.'s  poems,  is  the  admirable 
mor«d  tone  that  pervades  them.  There  is  not  an  inde- 
eent  word  or  allusion :  no  holding  up  of  villainy,  or 
gentlemanly  vice,  to  admiration ;  no  attempt,  by  sneer 
or  innuendo,  to  throw  ridicule  upon  any  of  roan's  good 
affections.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  can  read  the  volume, 
with  clear  understanding  and  proper  feeling,  without 
having  the  generous  principles  of  his  nature  refined 
and  strengthened.  Nor  is  Mr.  W.'s  always  a  tearful 
or  pensive  muse,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hemansi  Serious, 
she  generally  is :  bat  now  and  then,  her  frolic  step  and 
joyous  note  shew  a  just  consciousness  that  life  has  a 
due  mixture  of  gladness  with  its  gloom.  The  piece 
called  "  Saturday  Afternoon,"  is  an  instance  of  this. 
The  supposed  speaker  is  a  cheerful  old  roan : 

'  I  love  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this, 

Of  wild  and  careless  play, 
And  perroade  myself  that  i  am  not  old. 


And  my  locks  are  not  yet  gray ; 
For  it  stirs  the  blood  in  an  old  man's  heart. 

And  makes  his  pulses  fly. 
To  catch  the  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

And  the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye. 

'  I  have  walked  the  world  for  fourscore  years ; 

And  they  say  that  i  am  old, 
And  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper.  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well  nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true ;  it  is  very  true ; 

I'm  old,  and  "  I  bide  my  time :" 
But  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this 
And  I  half  renew  my  prinne. 

'  Play  on,  play  on ;  I  am  with  you  Uiere, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  rinp ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump. 

And  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smoUwredcall, 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor. 

And!  care  not  for  the  fall. 

'  I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  oome, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  place. 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low ; 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  fail 

In  treading  its  gloomy  waj ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  drearinesa. 

To  see  the  young  so  gay.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  praise,  however,  there  is 
some  ground  for  censure. 

Our  first  quarrel  is  with  the  metre  which  Mr.  Willis 
often  uses.  It  is  so  much  out  of  the  common  way,  that 
ordinary  readers  cannot  find  in  it  half  the  pleasure 
which  the  same  thoughts  would  afibrd,  if  couched 
in  rhyming  couplets,  or  in  quatrains  with  alternate 
rhymes  {—those  old-fashioned,  but  smoothest,  most 
transparent,  and  most  captivating  forms  of  poetical 
diction.  Writers  who  adopt  either  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  or  the  more  new-fangled  one  preferred  by  our 
present  author,  may  be  assured  that  they  diminish  very 
much  their  chances  of  popularity ;  for  both  the  latter 
are  unmanageable  and  with  difficulty  understood,  by 
readers  whose  ear  is  charmed  by  the  melody  while  their 
minds  are  alive  to  the  meaning,  of  Campbell,  Gold- 
smith, and  Pope.  How  much  better  are  the  metrical 
forms  of  these  poets  adapted  to  quotation,  and  there- 
fore how  much  more  likely  to  win  that  fame  which  all 
poets  long  for,  than  the  really  beautiful  ideas  embodied 
in  the  following  stanzas !  They  are  a  part  of  some 
lines  '  On  a  picture  of  a  girl  leading  her  bHid  mother.' 

'  But  thou  canst  hear !  and  love 
May  richly  on  a  human  tone  he  pour'd, 
And  the  least  cadence  of  a  whisper'd  word 

A  daughter's  love  may  prove— 
And  while  I  speak  tbou  know'st  if  I  smile. 
Albeit  thou  canst  not  see  my  face  the  whUe ! 

Yes,  thou  canst  hear !  and  He 
Who  on  thy  sightless  eye  its  darkness  hung. 
To  the  attentive  ear,  like  harps,  hath  strung 

Heaven  and  earth  and  sea  1 
And  'tis  a  lesson  in  our  hearts  to  know — 
With  but  one  eenee  the  $md  may  overflow.* 

There  is  an  occasional  want  of  exactness  in  Mr. 
Willis's  rhymes.  In  the  last  extract, '  love'  and  '  prove,* 
'pour'd*  and  'word,' are  unnaturally  yoked  tq^ther. 
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Ehevhen^ '  lore'  is  made  to  rhyme  with  *  wove ;'  and 
<flov' wHh  'bow*  (to  bend  the  body.)  Let  us  not  be 
misuBderstood.  We  would  not  alter  a  syllable,  an 
■eoeot,  or  a  pause,  in  several  of  the  pieces  here,  which 
Tsry  from  the  noodes  of  yersification  we  generally  pre* 
kr,  "Saturday  Afternoon,"  above  quoted,  is  not  more 
exqoiiite  in  conception,  than  muetcai  and  appropriate 
in  its  bounding  numbers.  Many  of  Moore's  poems, — 
'Birth  Days^'  for  instance — are  unsurpassably  melodi- 
ous ;  and  prtot  themselves  in  the  memory  without  an 
effort,  and  aloMMt  without  volition  on  the  reader's  part. 
And  who  can  be  insentlble  to  the  varied  flow  of  Walter 
ScoiTs  epic  verse,  so  happily  commingling  sweetness 
and  strength  t  But  even  there,  our  favorite  forms  pre- 
dominate; and  are  only  aomettmes  departed  irom,  to 
prevent  acionotony. 

The  sense  of  his  venes  is  not  always  dear.  It  was 
only  aAer  thrice  reading,  that  we  coUld  discern  what 
the  last  six  lines  of  the  following  stanza  mean ;  and 
even  now,  they  seem  a  jumble  of  ill  assorted  and  in- 
felicitous metaphors,  leaving  no  distinct  idea  in  the 
mind: 

'  1  fear  thy  gentle  loveliness. 

Thy  wiping  tone  and  air, 
Thine  eye's  beieechiog  earnestness 

May  be  to  thee  a  snare: 
The  Silver  stars  may  purely  shine. 

The  waters  taintless  flow — 
fiut  they  who  kneel  at  woman's  shrine, 

Breathe  on  it  as  they  bow — 
Te  may  fling  back  the  gift  again. 

Bat  the  crushed  flower  will  leave  a  stain.' 

But  the  greatest  fault  io  the  whole  book,  is  the  hono- 
rary tribute  to  Benedict  Arnold.  In  boyhood,  he  was 
selfish  and  cruel :  in  riper  years,  he  added  peculation 
and  swindling  to  increased  selfishness  and  cruelty: 
later  still,  be  grafted  upon  those  vices,  constantly  grow- 
ing  more  intense  in  his  bosom  and  in  his  practice, — a 
treason  unpoialleled  in  its  blackness  and  enormity: 
and  the  sun  of  his  life  went  down  amid  clouds  of  just 
contempt,  and  storms  of  revenge,  drunkenness  and  ava- 
nce.  Yet  in  •  The  Burial  of  Arnold,'  Mr.  Willis  calls 
this  prodigy  of  crime  '  the  mMe  sleeper'!  and  '  the  no- 
bUti  i^tke  dud  P  Of  him,  whose  childhood,  like  Domi- 
tiaD*8,  was  signalized  by  torturing  brutes  and  insects,  as 
well  as  by  oppressing  his  weaker  playmates,*  Mr. 
Willis  asks  and  answers, 

*  Whose  heart,  in  geturma  deed  and  thauglUf 
No  rivafay  might  brook, 
■^ad  ftf  duimeHon  claiming  noi  7 
There  lies  he — go  and  look !' 

So  lar  firom  not  claiming  his  share  of  duftncltoii,  Arnold 
was  gieedy  even  of  that  which  properly  belonged  to 
others 

Of  him,  whose  last  years  were  those  of  a  drunkard, 
and  whose  eyes  were  therefore  probably  bloodshot, 
his  eye-lids  inflamed,  and  his  features  discolored  and 
bloated,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  ^ect  of  drunken- 
ness,—Mr.  W.  says  (beautifully,  were  it  not  so  untruly,) 

'  Tread  lightljr— for  'tis  beautiful. 
That  bitie- veined  eye-lid's  sleep. 
Hiding  the  eye  death  left  so  dull— 
lu  slumber  we  will  keep.'  [!] 

•  Soellr.  Sparks'  LUb  of  ixnold. 


We  have  do  objection  to  &ncy-pictures,  when  they 
are  happily  conceived  and  well  drawn :  but  when  they 
falsify  Nature  or  History,  they  deserve  ridicule  or 
reprobation,  accordingly  as  the  untruth  is  merely  ludi- 
crous, or  positively  mischievous*  The  latter  imputa- 
tion, certainly,  rests  upon  the  verse,  which  crowns 
treason  and  all  baseness,  with  the  laurels  of  patriotism 
and  virtue:  which  says  of  Arnold,  almost  all  that 
could  be  said  of  Washington.  We  entreat  Mr.  Willis, 
if  he  loves  historic  truth  and  justice,  to  blot  out  this 
piece  from  his  book. 


LORD  BACON. 

PART  n. 

HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  WRITINGS. 

Tb«  Baconian  Philosophy— Ita  chief  peculinrity— its  end,  ^FruiU? 
— Bacon  contrasted  wiih  Baneca— superiority  of  tlie  Baconian, 
totbe  ancient  PhilosopliT}  eT«n  to  that  of  Socrates-^still  more, 
to  that  of  Epicurus— Frvdtlessneas  of  ancient  philosophy — 
Why  .'—its  disdain  of  the  merely  tue/M/— its  disrepute,  even 
before  Bacon's  time — its  false  use,  and  false  estimate,  of  the 
Sciences-arithmotic*  -geometry-  -astronomy-alphabetical  wri> 
Ung— medicine-differonee  of  Bacon  in  these  respects. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  Bacon's  philosophy  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  this— that  it  aimed  at  things  alto- 
gether different  from  those  which  his  predscessors  had 
proposed  to  themseWes.  This  was  nis  own  opinion. 
'Finis  scientiarum,'  says  he,  'a  nemine  adhuc  bene 
positus  est'*  And  s^in,  'Omnium  gravisaimus  error 
in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine  oonsistit't 
'Nee  ipsa  meta,'  says  be  elsewhere,  *  adhuc  ulli,  quod 
seiam,  mortatium  posita  est  et  defixa.'  The  more 
earefiill^  his  works  are  examined,  the  more  clearly,  we 
think,  It  will  eppear,  that  this  is  the  real  clue  to  his 
whole  system  \  and  that  he  used  means  different  from 
those  used  by  other  philosophers,  because  he  wished  to 
arrive  at  an  end  altogether  different  from  tlieirs. 

What  then  was  Uie  end  which  Bacon  proposed  to 
himself  7  It  was,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression, 
'  FRUiT^  It  was  the  multiplying  of  human  enjoyments 
and  the  mitigating  of  human  sufferings.  It  was  '  the 
relief  of  man's  estate.'  It  was  '  commodis  humanis 
Jnsenrire.'t  It  was  '  eflficaciier  operari  ad  sublevanda 
vitsB  humanse  ineommoda.'^  It  was  '  dotare  vitam  hu- 
manam  novia  inTentts  et  copiis.'||  It  was  'genus  hu- 
manum  noris  operibus  et  potestatibus  continue  dotare.' 
This  was  the  object  of  all  his  speculations  in  every 
department  of  science,— 'in  natural  philosophy,  inlegis- 
kttion,  in  politics,  in  morals. 

Two  words  form  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine — 
utility  and  progress.  The  ancient  philosophy  disdained 
to  be  useful,  ami  was  content  to  be  stationary.  It  dealt 
largely  in  theories  of  moral  perfection,  which  were  so 
sublime  that  they  never  could  be  more  than  theories; 
in  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas ;  in  exhortations 
to  the  attainment  of  unattainable  frames  of  mind.  It 
could  not  condescend  to  the  humble  office  of  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  human  beings.  All  the  schools  re- 
garded that  office  as  degrading ;  some  censured  it  as 
immoral.  Once  indeed  Posidonius,  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  so  far  forgot 
him.<telf  as  to  enumerate  among  the  humbler  blessings 
which  mankind  owed  to  philosophy,  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  metals.    This  eulogy  was  considered  as  an  af- 


'  *  The  proper  ai'm  of  science,  no  man  hath  as  yet  determined.* 
f '  The  most  grievous  of  errors  is,  to  miss  the  true  and  maio 
end  of  learning.* 

<  To  promote  the  good  of  mankind.' 

*  To  strive  to  allevlHte  the  tlla  of  human  life.* 

'  To  endow  IHb  with  new  tnventfons  and  resources,' 

Vol.  IV.— 10 
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front,  and  was  taken  up  with  proper  spirit.  Seneca 
Tebemcntljr  disclaims  these  insultinf;  complimenis. 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
teaching  men  to  rear  arched  roofs  over  their  beads. 
The  true  philosopher  does  not  care  whether  he  has  an 
arched  roof  or  any  roof.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  teaching  men  the  uses  of  metals.  She  leaches  us 
to  be  independent  of  all  material  subaiances,  of  all  me- 
chanicai  contrivances.  The  wise  roan  lives  according 
to  nature.  Instead  of  attempting  to  add  to  the  physi* 
cal  comforts  of  his  species,  he  regrets  that  his  lot  was 
not  cast  in  that  golden  age  when  the  human  race  had 
no  protection  ngainst  the  cold  but  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts-^no  screen  from  the  sun  but  a  cavern.  To  im- 
pute to  such  a  man  any  share  in  the  invention  or  im- 
prorement  of  a  plough,  a  ship,  or  a  mill,  is  an  insult. 
*  In  my  own  time,'  says  Seneca,  '  there  have  been 
inveniions  of  this  sort,— transparent  windows, — tubes 
ibr  diffusing  warmth  equally  through  all  parts  of  a  build- 
ing,— short-hand,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection that  a  writer  can  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid 
speaker.  But  the  inventing  of  such  things  is  drudgery 
for  the  lowest  slaves :  philosophy  lies  deeper.  It  is  not 
her  office  to  teach  men  how  to  use  their  hands.  The 
object  of  her  lessons  is  to  form  the  soul — JAtn  tMt^  inquamf 
jnslmmenlonim  ud  mjiis  Rcsfssariot  ^ftx,**  If  the  nan 
were  left  out,  this  last  sentence  would  be  no  bad  descrip- 
tion of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  and  would,  indeed, 
very  much  resemble  several  expressions  in  the  Mnmm 
Orgmtunu  *  We  shall  next  be  told,*  exclaims  Seneca, 
'  that  the  first  shoemaker  was  a  philosopher.*  For  our 
own  part,  if  we  are  forced  to  make  our  choice  between 
the  first  shoemaker,  and  the  author  of  the  three  books 
'  On  Anger,'  we  pronounce  for  the  shoemaker.  It  may 
be  woTM  to  be  angry  than  to  be  wet.  But  ehoes  have 
kept  millions  from  being  wet ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
Seneca  ever  kept  any  body  from  being  angrv. 

It  is  very  reluctantly  that  Seneca  can  b«  brought  to 
eonfess  that  any  philosopher  had  ever  paid  the  smallest 
attention  to  any  thing  that  could  possibly  nromote 
what  vulgar  people  would  consider  as  the  well  oeing  of 
mankind.  He  labon  to  clear  Demoerttus  from  the  dis- 
ffrareful  imputation  of  having  made  the  first  arch,  and 
Anacharsis  from  the  charge  of  having  contrived  the 
potter's  wheel.  He  is  forced  to  own  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen  ;  and  it  may  also  happen,  he  tells  us,  that 
a  pbiloeopber  may  be  awHIt  of  foot.  But  it  is  not  in  his 
character  of  philosopher  that  he  either  wins  a  race  or 
invents  a  machine.  No,  to  be  sore.  The  business  of 
a  philosopher  was  to  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty  with 
two  millions  sterling  out  at  usury— >to  meditate  epigram* 
matic  conceits  about  the  evils  of  luxury,  in  gardens 
which  moved  the  envy  of  sovereigns— to  rant  about 
Hberty,  while  fawning  on  the  insolent  and  pampered 
freedmen  of  a  tyrant — to  celebrste  the  divine  beauty  of 
virtue  with  the  same  pen  which  had  just  before  written 
a  defence  of  the  muroer  of  a  mother  by  a  son. 

From  the  eant  of  this  philosophy — a  philosophy 
rneanly  proud  of  its  own  unprofitableness — it  is  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  lessons  of  the  great  English  teacher. 
We  can  almost  foigive  all  the  faults  of  Bacon's  life 
when  we  read  that  singularly  graceful  and  dignified 
passa^: — Ego  certe,  ut  deme  ipso,  quod  res  est,  loquar, 
et  in  its  quae  nunc  edo,  et  in  iis  qun  m  posterum,  medi- 
tor,  dignitMem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei,  si  qua  sit,  saepius 
sciens  et  vplens  projicio,  dum  commodiM  AMmantt  huerv^ 
tan;  quique  architeotos  fortasse  in  philosnphia  et  scien- 
tiis  esse  debeam,  etiam  operarius  et  bajulus,  et  quid  vis 
demum  fio  cum  haud  pauca  quae  omnmo  fieri  neoesse 
sit,  alii  autem  ob  innatam  superbiam  subterfugiant,  ipse 
Bustineam  et  exsequar.'  \    This  pAitoilikropta,  which,  as 

*  <  She,  I MT,  la  [not]  a  mere  artisan,  to  drudge  with  tools.* 
t '  If!  may  be  allowed  to  say  ao,— I  do  often,  both  In  my  pre- 
sent and  In  my  mediuted  works,  lay  aside  the  dlEntty  of  f  enius 
and  or  rep'uaiioii  (If  any  1  haTe,}  in  my  seal  fbr  the  good  of 
mankind :  and  I,  who  shodM  perhaps  be  an  architect  In  science 
and  philosophy,  drudge  as  a  hodman ;  doing  and  bearing  many 
things  Indispensable  to  the  work,  but  which  othtrs,  Uiroach  I 
prlds  ssebsw.* 


he  said,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  early  let* 
ters,  *  was  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  it  could  not  be  removed,' 
this  majestic  humility,  this  persuasion  that  nothing  can 
be  too  msisnificani  for  the  attention  of  the  wisest,  which 
is  not  too  insignificant  tp  give  pleasure  or  pain  to  the 
meanest — is  the  greet  characteristical  dictmetion,  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Beeonian  philosophy.  We  trace 
it  in  all  that  Bacon  has  written  on  physics,  on  laws,  oa 
morals.  And  we  conceive  that  from  this  peculiarity  all 
the  other  peculiarities  of  his  system  direcUy  and  almost 
necessarily  sprang. 

The  spirit  which  appears  in  the  passage  of  Seneea  to 
which  we  have  referr^i,  tainted  the  whole  body  of  the 
ancient  phikisophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates  down- 
wards ;  and  took  possession  of  intellects  with  which 
that  of  Seneca  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  compared.  It 
pervades  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  It  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  many[  parts  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Bacon 
has  dropped  hints  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
in  his  opmioD  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  was  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  itifioence  of  So- 
crates. Our  great  countryman  evidently  did  not  consi- 
der the  revolution  which  Socrates  efTected  in  philosophy 
as  a  happy  event;  and  he  constantly  maintained  that 
the  earlier  Greek  speculators,  Democritus  in  paitieular, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  more  celebrated 
successors.* 

Assuredly,  if  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted,  and 
Plato  watered,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  Its  flowers  and 
leaves,  it  Is  the  noblest  of  trees.  But  if  we  take  the 
homely  test  of  Bacon, — if  we  judge  of  the  tree  by  its 
JruUtf — our  opinion  of  it  may  perhaps  be  less  fovorable. 
When  we  sum  up  all  the  useful  truths  which  we  owe 
to  that  philosophy,  to  what  do  they  amount?  We 
find,  indeed,  abundant  proofs  that  some  of  those  who 
cultivated  it  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  intellect. 
We  find  among  their  writings  incomparable  specimens 
both  of  dialectical  and  rhetorical  art.  We  nave  no 
doubt  that  the  ancient  controversies  were  of  use  in  so 
fur  as  they  served  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  dispu- 
tants ;  for  there  is  no  controversy  so  idle  that  it  may  noi 
be  of  use  in  this  way.  But,  when  we  look  for  something 
more — for  something  which  adds  to  the  comforts  or  alle- 
viates the  calamities  of  the  human  race, — we  are  forced 
to  own  ourselves  disappointed.  We  are  forced  to  say 
with  Bacon,  that  this  celebrated  phikisophy  ended  in 
nothing  but  disputation ;  that  it  was  neither  a  vineyard 
nor  an  olive  ground,  but  an  intricate  wood  of  briers  and 
thistles,  from  which  those  who  lost  themselves  in  it, 
broueht  back  many  scratches  and  no  food  f 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  teachers 
of  this  unfruitful  wisdom  were  among  the  greatest  men 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  If  we  admit  the  justice 
of  Bacon's  censure,  we  admit  it  with  regret,  similar  to 
that  which  Dante  felt  when  he  learned  the  fate  of  those 
illustrious  heathens  who  were  doomed  to  the  first  circle 
of  Hell. 

*  Oran  duol  ml  press  al  caor  qnando  Io*olesl, 
Perocch^  gente  di  molio  Talere 
Conobbi  che*n  quel  limbo  eran  sospeei.*^ 

But,  in  truth,  the  very  admiration  which  we  feel  for 
the  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity,  forces  us  to  adopt 
the  opinion,  that  their  powers  were  systematically  mis- 
directed. For  how  else  could  it  be  that  such  powers 
should  effect  so  little  for  mankind  ?  A  pedestrian  may 
ahow  as  much  muscular  vigor  on  a  treadmill  as  on  the 
highway  road.  But  on  the  road  his  vigor  will  assuredly 
carry  him  forward ;  and  on  the  treadmill  he  will  not 
advance  an  incK.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  a  tread- 
inill,  not  a  path.  It  was  made  up  of  revolving  ques- 
tions,— of  controversies  which  were  always  beginning 
again.    It  was  a  contrivance  for  having  much  exertion 


Lib. 
vtaa. 


*  Hovum  Orfsnum,  Lib.  1,  Aph.71,  70.  De  JiugmeiUia^ 
8b  Cap.  4.  De  prfnclpiis  atque  orlglnlbus.  C«gtlsfa  ei  i 
Redargotio  jphllosophlanim. 

t  Katwn  Orgamtm.    Lib.  1.  Aph.  7S. 

t  *  Great  sorrow  seized  my  heart,  when  I  heard  it,  for  I  knew 
that  persons  of  great  worth  were  suspsoded  In  that  Umbo.* 
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and  DP  progress.    We  must  aekoow  ledge  that  more 
Chan  once  while  oaQtemplaling  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academ/  aod  tJie  Portico,  .even  as  they  appear  in  the 
tnuttfMient  splendor  of  Cicero^s  inconopanible  diction, 
ws  hsfe  been  tempted  to  matter  with  the  surly  centu- 
rioo  m  Peraius — *Cur  quia  nan  prandeat  hoc  est?' 
What  is  the  highest  ^ood»^irhether  pain  be  an  evil, — 
whether  all  things  be  fated, — whether  we  can  be  certain 
of  aajthing,— ^whether  we  can  be  certain  thai  we  are 
certain  of  nothing, — whether  a  wise  roan  can  be  un* 
happy, — whether  all  departures  from  right  be  equally 
icpniianftible, — theae,  and  other  questions  of  the  same 
sort,  oeeopied  the  brains,  the  tonguea,  and  the  pens,  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  civilized  world  during  seteral 
centuries.   This  sort  of  philosof^r,  it  is  evident,  could 
not  be  progreaaive.    It  might  mdeed  sharpen  and  in- 
vi^gomie  the  minds  of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
ic ;  and  so  might  the  disputes  of  the  orthodox  Lillipu* 
tiaot,  aod  tfae  beretieal  Blefuacudians,  about  the  big 
ends  aod  the  little  ends  of  eggs.    But  such  disputes 
eoald  add  noihini;  to  the  atock  of  knowledge.    The 
human  mind  aeeordingly,  instead  of  marching,  merely 
narked  time-    It  took  as  much  trouble  as  would  have 
sofBoid  to  carry  it  forward ;  and  yet  remained  on  the 
mme  spot.    There  was  no  accumnlation  of  truth, — no 
heritage  of  truth  acquired  by  the  labor  of  one  genera- 
tion and  bequeathed  to  another,  to  be  again  transmitted 
with  Urg^  additions  to  a  third.    Where  this  philosophy 
was  in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  there  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  time  of  Stoeca,  and  tliere  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
time  of  Fdvonnos.    The  same  secta  were  still  battNng, 
with  the  same  unsatisfactory  arguments,  about  the  same 
interminable  questions.    There  had  been  no  want  of 
ingenaity,  of  zeal,  of  industry.    Every  trace  of  intel- 
lectual eoitivatioa  was  there  except  a  harvest.    There 
had  been   plenty  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
thrashing.    But  the  garners  oonuioed  only  smut  aiM 
Kobhle. 

The  ancient  philosophers  did  not  neglect  natural 
seieoee ;  but  they  dki  not  cultivate  it  for  the  purpose 
of  mcreasint?  tiie  power  and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  man.  The  uint  of  barrenness  had  spread  from 
eihical  to  physical  speculations.  Seneca  wrote  largely 
OB  natural  philosophy,  and  magnified  the  importance 
of  that  study.  But  why  ?  Not  because  it  tended  to 
•snsge  suffering,  to  multiply  the  conveniences  of  life, 
to  extend  the  empire  of  man  over  the  material  world ; 
bat  solely  because  it  tended  to  raise  the  mind  above  low 
csres,  to  separate  it  from  the  body,  to  exercise  its  sub- 
tlety in  the  aolution  of  very  obacure  questions.*  Thus 
natural  philosopher  was  considered  in  the  li^ht  merely 
of  a  mental  exercise.  It  was  made  subsidiary  to  tlie 
art  ui  disputation ;  and  it  consequently  proved  alto* 
gather  barren  of  useful  discoveries. 

There  was  one  sect,  which,  however  abeurd  and 
pemicioos  some  of  its  doctrinea  may  have  been,  ought, 
It  should  seem,  to  have  merited  an  exception  from  the 
general  ceosore  which  Bacon  has  pronounced  on  the 
ancient  schools  of  wisdom.  The  Epicurean,  who  re- 
ferred aU  happiness  to  bodily  pleasure,  and  all  evil  to 
bodily  pain,  might  have  been  expected  to  exert  himself 
fer  the  pofpoae  of  bettering  his  own  physical  condition 
and  that  of  his  neighbors.  But  the  thought  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  any  member  of  that  school 
Indeed  their  notion,  as  reported  by  their  great  poet, 
^M,  that  no  more  improvements  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  arts  wUeh  eondooe  to  the  comfort  of  life: 

'  Ad  vfctaai  qv»  0af  Itat  mua 
Omnia  jam  ferme  mortaliboa  tne  parata.*t 

This  contented  despondency, — this  disposition  to  ad- 
mire what  has  been  done, — ^and  to  expect  that  nothing 
nwTB  will  be  done, — is  strongly  characteristic  of  all  the 
•^Mols  which  preceded  the  school  of  fruit  and  pro- 
greis.    Widely  as  the  EpicureAn  and  the  Stoic  differed 

^fcosea,  Nmt  ^imetLpra^.  Lib.  «. 

f 'All  ihs  owaas  of  koiaaa  suhslneaos  wars  bow  attained.* 


on  most  points,  they  seem  to  have  quite  agreed  in  t^eir 
contempt  for  pursuits  so  vulgar  as  to  be  useful.  The  phi- 
losophy of  both  was  a  garrulous,  declaiming,  canting, 
wrangling  philosophy.  Century  after  century  they  con- 
tinned  to  repeat  their  hostile  war-cries — virtue  and  plea- 
aure;  and  in  the  end  it  appeared  the  Epicurean  had 
added  as  little  to  the  quantity  of  pleasure  as  the  Stoic 
to  the  quantity  of  virtue.  It  is  on  the  pedestal  of 
Bacon,  not  on  that  of  Epicurus,  tliat  those  noble  lines 
ought  to  be  inscribed : 

<  O  tenebria  tantia  tan  claniro  eztoUere  lamen 
Qui  primaa  pocuiatl,  ilhutrmu  cmrMnodavttae.** 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  the  barren  philoso- 
phy which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  employed  the 
faculties  of  the  ableat  men,  was  destined  to  fall.  It  had 
worn  many  shapes.  It  had  mingled  itself  with  many 
creeds.  It  had  survived  revolutions  in  which  empires, 
religions,  languages,  races,  had  perished.  Driven  from 
its  ancient  haunts,  it  had  taken  sanctuary  in  that  church 
which  it  had  persecuted;  and  had,  like  the  daring 
fiends  of  the  poet,  placed  its  seat 

'  naxtcha  aeat  of  Ood, 
And  with  Its  darkaeaa  darad  ailront  his  Uf bt> 

Words,  and  more  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  had 
been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the  toil,  of  all  the  roost  renowned 
sages  of  sixty  generations.  But  the  days  of  this  sterile 
exuberance  were  numberad. 

Many  causes  predisposed  the  public  mind  to  a 
change.  The  study  of  a  great  variety  of  ancient  wri* 
tors,  though  it  did  not  give  a  right  direction  to  philo* 
sophical  research,  did  much  towards  destroying  that 
blind  reverence  for  authority  which  had  prevailed  when 
Aristotle  ruled  alone.  The  rise  of  the  Florentine  sect 
of  Platonists, — a  sect  to  which  belonged  some  of  the 
finest  minds  of  the  fifteenth  centurjr,— was  not  an  un- 
important event  The  mere  aubstitution  of  the  aca- 
demic for  the  peripatetic  phikisophy  would  indeed  have 
done  little  gCNod.  But  any  thing  was  better  than  the 
old  habit  of  unreasoning  servility.  It  wea  something 
to  have  a  choice  of  tyrants.  'A  spark  of  freedom,*  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  remarked,  *  was  produced  by  this 
collision  of  adverse  servitude.' 

Other  causes  might  be  mentioned.  But  it  is  chiefiy 
to  the  great  reformation  of  religion  that  we  owe  the 
great  reformation  of  philosophy.  The  alliance  between 
the  schools  and  the  Vatican  had  for  ageb  been  so  closci 
that  those  who  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  vstican 
could  not  continue  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
aehools.  Most  of  the  great  reformers  treated  the  peripa- 
tetic philosophy  with  contempt;  and  spoke  of  Aristotle 
as  if  Aristotle  had  been  answerable  for  all  the  dogmas  of 
Thomas  Acquinas.  '  Nullo  a  pud  Lutheranos  philoso- 
phaim  esse  in  pretio,'t  was  a  reproach  which  the  defen- 
ders of  the  church  of  Rome  louoly  repeated,  and  which 
many  of  the  Protestant  leaders  considered  as  a  compli- 
ment. Scarcel]^  any  text  waa  more  frequently  cited  by 
them  than  that  in  which  Sl  Paul  cautions  the  Colossians 
not  to  let  any  man  spoil  them  by  philosophy.  Luther, 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  no  man  could  be  at  once  a  proficient  in  the  school  of 
Aristotle  and  in  that  of  Christ.  Zw ingle,  Bucer,  Peter 
Martyr,  Calvin,  held  simitar  language.  In  some  of  the 
Scotch  universities,  the  Aristotelian  system  was  dis- 
carded for  that  of  Ramus.  Thns,  before  the  birth  of 
Bacon,  the  empire  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  been 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  There  was  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  an  anarchy  resembling  that  which  in  the 
political  world  often  follows  the  overthrow  of  an  old 
and  deeply  rooted  government.  Antiquity,  prescrip- 
tion, the  BOand  of  great  names,  had  eeased  to  awe 
mankind.  The  dynasty  which  had  reigned  for  ages 
was  at  an  end ;  and  the  vacant  throne  waa  left  to  be 
struggled  for  by  pretenders. 

* '  Thou,  who  man*a  draarj  path  didst  ftrat  tlluna. 
And  abow  where  llfa'a  moat  aolld  ptoaaurea  bloom  !* 

tWe  quote  on  tba  aatbortty  of  Bayla,  from  lAalchoir  Cano,  a 
olastlc  divine  of  graat  rapoutioo. 
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The  first  effect  of  this  gfeat  reToIatton  was,  as  Baoon 
most  justly  observed,  to  give  for  a  time  an  undue  im- 
portance to  the  mere  graces  of  iAylo*  The  new  breed 
of  scholars,  the  Aschams  and  Buchanans,  nourished 
with  the  finest  compositions  of  the  Augustan  age, 
regarded  with  loathing  the  dry,  crabbed,  and  barbarous 
diction  of  respondenu  and  opponents.  They  were  far 
less  studious  about  the  matter  of  their  works  than  about 
the  manner.  Thoy  succeeded  in  reforming  Latinity  j 
but  they  never  even  aspired  to  eflbct  a  reform  in  pbi- 


At  this  time  Baoon  appeared.  It  is  altogether  incor- 
rect to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  he  was  the  first 
man  who  rose  up  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
when  in  the  height  of  its  power.  The  authority  of 
that  philosophy  had,  as  we  have  shown,  received  a  flital 
blow  long  before  he  was  born.  Several  speculators, 
among  whom  Ramus  was  the  best  known,  had  recently 
attempted  to  form  new  sects.  Bacon's  own  expressions 
about  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  time  of  Luther 
'  are  clear  and  strong :  '  Accedebat,'  says  he, '  odium  et 
contemptus,  illis  ipsis  temporibus  ortus  erga  scholas- 
ticos.*  And  again, '  Scholasticorum  doctriqa  despectui 
prorsushaberi  coepit  tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.'t  The 
part  which  Bacon  played  in  this  great  change  was  the 
part,  not  of  Robespierre,  but  of  Bonaparte.  When  he 
came  forward,  the  ancient  order  of  things  bad  been 
subverted.  Some  bigots  still  cherished  with  devoted 
loyalty  the  remembrance  of  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  effect  a  restoration.  But  the 
majority  had  no  such  feeling.  Freed,  yet  not  knowing 
how  to  use  their  freedom,  they  pursued  no  determinate 
course,  and  had  found  no  leader  capable  of  conducting 
tlicm. 

That  leader  at  length  arose.  The  philosophy  which 
he  taught  was  essentially  new.  It  differed  from  that 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  teachers,  not  merely  in  method 
but  in  object.  Its  object  was  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  mass  of  mankind  always  have 
understood,  and  always  will  understand,  the  word  good. 
'  Meditor,'  said  Bacon,  '  instaurationem  philosophiac 
ejusmodi  quae  nihil  ipanis  aut  abstracti  habeat,  quaeque 
vitse  humans  conditiones  in  melius  provehat.*| 

The  difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and 
that  of  his  predecessors,  cannot^  wa  think,  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  comparing  his  views  on  some  im- 
portant subjects  with  those  of  Plato.  We  select  Plato, 
oecause  we  conceive  that  he  did  more  than  any  other 
person  towards  giving  to  the  minds  of  speculative  men 
thai  bent  which  they  retained  till  they  received  from 
Bacon  a  new  impulse  in  a  diametrically  opposite  dire&> 
tion. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  differently  these  great 
men  estimated  the  value  of  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
Take  arithmetic  for  example.  Plato,  after  speaking 
slightly  of  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  reckon  and 
compute  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  passes  to 
what  he  considers  as  a  far  more  important  advantage. 
The  study  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  he  tells  us, 
habituates  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  pure  truth, 
and  raises  it  above  the  material  universe.  He  wouM 
have  his  disciples  apply  themselves  to  this  study,— not 
that  they  may  be  able  to  buy  or  sell, — not  that  they 
may  qualify  themselves  to  be  shopkeepers  or  travelling 
merohants,— but  that  they  may  learn  to  withdraw  their 
minds  from  the  ever.shiftinjp;  spectacle  of  this  visible 
and  tangible  world,  and  to  fix  tnem  on  the  immutable 
essence  of  things.t 

Bacon  on  the  other  hand,  valued  this  bmnch  of 
knowledge  only  on  account  of  iu  uses  with  reference  to 
that  visible  and  tangible  world  which  Plato  so  much 

* '  Besld6s>-a  hatred  and  contempt  or  the  ■choolfflSQ  had  then 
ariaenJ 

t '  The  lemming  of  the  echoolmen  be^n  to  be  despised,  as 
ruffged  and  barbarous.* 

tRedartuUo  PM^topMenim.— <  f  aim  to  new-model  PhHoeo. 
phy  ;  so  that  it  may  hare  no  empty  abstractions,  and  mar  Im- 
prore  the  condition  of  manlcind.* 

4  Plato's  Republic,  Book  7. 


despised.  He  speaks  with  aeom  of  the  myatical  arith- 
metic of  the  later  Platonists;  and  laments  the  propen* 
sity  of  mankind  to  employ,  on  mere  matten  of  curi- 
osity, powers,  the  whole  exertion  of  which  is  repaired 
for  purposes  of  solid  advantage.  He  advises  anthm^ 
ticians  to  leave  these  trifles,  and  to  employ  themselves 
in  framing  convenient  expressions,  which  may  be  of  use 
in  physical  researches. 

The  same  reasons  which  led  Plato  to  recommend  the 
study  of  arithmeii^ed  him  to  recommend  also  the  study 
of  mathematics.  The  vulgar  crowd  of  geometricians^ 
he  sajTS,  will  not  understand  him.  They  have  practice 
always  in  view.  They  do  not  know  thst  the  real  oae 
of  the  science  is  to  lead  man  to  the  knowledge  of  ak^ 
street,  essential,  eternal  truth.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Plutarch,  Plato  carried  this  feeling  so  far,  that 
he  considered  geometry  as  degraded  by  bein^  applied 
to  any  purpose  of  vulgar  utility.  Arohytas,  it  secinsy 
had  framed  machines  of  extraordinary  power,  on  ma- 
thematical principles.  Plato  remonstrated  with  his 
friend  {  and  declared  that  this  was  to  degrade  a  noble 
intellectual  exercise  into  a  low  ccaft,  fit  only  for  car- 
penters and  wheelwrighta.  The  oflke  of  geometry,  he 
said,  was  to  discipline  the  mind,  not  to  minister  to  the 
base  wants  of  the  body.  His  interference  was  bq^ 
cessfol ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  the 
science  of  mechanics  was  considered  as  unwor^y  of 
the  attention  of  a  philosopher. 

Archimedes  in  a  later  age  imitated  and  aorpaased 
Archjrtas.  But  even  Archimedes  was  not  free  from  the 
provailtne  notion  that  geometry  was  degraded  by  being 
ennmloyed  to  produce  anything  useful.  It  was  with 
dimculty  that  he  was  induced  to  stoop  from  specuhition 
to  pmetice.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  those  mventions 
which  were  the  wonder  of  hostile  nations;  and  always 
spoke  of  them  slightingly  as  mere  amusements— as 
trifles  in  which  a  mathematician  might  be  suffered  to 
relax  his  mind  after  intense  spplicaiion  to  the  higher 
parts  of  his  science. 

The  opinion  of  Baoon  on  this  subject  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He 
valued  geometry  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  account  of 
those  uses  wbicn  to  Plato  appeared  so  base.  And  it- is 
remarkable  that  the  longer  ne  lived  the  atroneer  this 
feeling  became.  When,  iu  1606,  ha  wrote  we  two 
books  on  the  'Advancement  of  Learning,'  he  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  which  mankind  derived  from  mixed 
mathematics!  but  he  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that 
the  beneficial  effect  produced  by  mathematical  study 
on  the  intellect,  though  a  collateral  advantage,  waa  *  no 
less  worthjT  than  that  which  was  principal  and  intend- 
ed,' But  it  is  evident  that  his  views  underwent  a 
change.  When,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  he  published 
the  De^ugmentiSf  which  is  the  treatise  on  the  'Advance- 
ment of  Learning,'  greatly  expanded  and  carefully 
corrected,  he  made  important  alterations  in  the  part 
which  related  to  mathematics.  He  condemned  with 
severity  the  high  pretensions  of  the  mathematicians,—- 
'delicias  et  fastum  mathematicorum.'  Assuming  the 
well-being  of  the  human  race  to  be  the  end  of  know« 
ledj^e,^  he  pronounced  that  mathematical  science  could 
claim  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  an  appenda||e,  or 
an  auxiliary  to  other  soiences.  Mathematical  science, 
he  saya^  is  the  handmaki  of  natural  philosophy — ahe 
ought  to  demean  herself  as  snch*-and  he  declares  that 
he  cannot  conceive  by  what  ill  chance  it  has  happened 
that  ahe  presumes  to  claim  precedence  over  her  miatreae. 
He  predicts, — a  prediction  which  would  have  made 
Plato  shudder,*-Hhat  as  more  and  more  discoveries  are 
made  in  physics,  there  will  be  more  and  more  branches 
of  mixed  mathematics.  Of  that  collateral  advantage, 
the  value  of  which,  twenty  years  before,  he  rated  so 
highly,  he  says  not  one  word.  This  omission  cannot 
have  been  the  effect  of  mere  inadvertence.  His  own 
treatise  was  before  him.  From  that  treatise  he  delibe- 
rately expunged  whatever  was  favorable  to  the  study 
of  pure  mathematics,  and  inserted  several  keen  raliec- 

*  UsdI  et  commodfs  homlnvm  eoasalinus. 
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tiowM  the  ardent  ToCaries  of  that  study.  This  fact, 
in  oar  opiokm,  adiiiits  of  only  one  explanation.  Bacon 's 
lofe  of  those  punails  whicSi  directly  tend  to  improve 
the  eooditkNi  of  mankind,  and  his  jealousy  of  all  pur- 
amti  merely  curious,  had  grown  upon  him,  and  nad, 
it  nay  he,  become  immoderate.  He  was  afraid  of  using 
any  expression  which  might  hare  the  effect  of  inducing 
any  man  of  talents  to  employ  in  speculations,  useful 
eoly  to  the  mind  of  the  speculator,  a  sin^e  hour  which 
might  be  employed  in  extending  the  empire  of  man  over 
matter.^  If  Bacon  erred  here,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  matly  prefer  his  error  to  the  oppoaite  error  of 
Plata  We  have  no  patience  with  a  philosophy  which, 
bke  those  Roman  matrons  who  swallowdl  abortives  in 
Older  to  preserve  their  shapes,  lakes  pains  to  be  barren 
for  ftar  of  betng^  homely. 

Let  OS  pass  to  astronomy.  This  was  one  of  the 
soeoces  which  Plato  exhorted  his  disciples  to  learn, 
bat  fir  reasons  far  removed  from  common  habits  of 
thinking.  '  Shall  we  set  down  astronomy,*  savs  Socra- 
tes, 'among  the  subjects  of  study 7t  'I  think  so,' 
aoBwers  b»  young  friend  Glaucon :  '  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  seasons,  about  the  months  and  the 
years,  is  of  use  for  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
a^ricaluire  and  navigation.'  'It  amuses  me,'  says 
Socrates,  *  to  see  how  afraid  you  are  lest  the  common 
herd  of  people  should  accuse  you  of  recommending 
useless  studies.'  He  then  proceeds  in  that  pure  and 
magnificent  diction,  which,  as  Cicero  said,  Jupiter 
woahj  use  if  Jopiter  spoke  Greek,  to  explain,  that  the 
Dse  of  asifooomy  is  not  to  add  to  the  vul^r  comforts  of 
life,  hoc  to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things  which  are  to  be  perceived  by  the  pure  in- 
tellect alone.  The  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  he  considers  as  of  little  value.  The 
appearances  which  make  the  skv  beautiful  at  night  are, 
he  tells  us,  like  the  figures  which  a  geometrician  draws 
00  the  sand,  mere  examples,  mere  helps  to  feeble  minds. 
We  must  get  beyond  them ;  we  must  neglect  them ; 
ve  most  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is  as  independent 
of  the  actual  stara  as  geometrical  troth  is  independent 
of  the  lines  of  an  ill-drawn  diagram.  This  is,  we 
imagine,  wtry  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  astronomy  which 
Bseon  eompaivd  to  the  ox  of  Prometheus— a  sleek, 
wefl  shaped  hide,  stufled  with  rubbish,  goodly  to  look 
at,  bat  contaiiiinf^  nothing  to  eat.  He  complained  that 
sKronony  had,  to  its  great  injury,  been  separated  from 
oatoial  philosophy,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  noblest 
pmvioc^  and  annexed  to  the  domain  of  mathematics. 
The  world  stood  in  need,  be  said,  of  a  very  different 
astronomy — of  a  UtSng  attnmomy;  of  an  astronomy 
whidk  shooid  set  forth  the  nature,  the  motion,  and  the 
infioeaees  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  they  really  are. 

On  the  greatest  and  most  useful  of  all  inventions, — 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  writing, — Plato  did  not 
hwk  with  much  complacency.  He  seems  to  have 
thoQijht  that  the  use  of  letters  had  operated  on  the 
human  mind  as  the  use  of  the  go-cart  in  learning  to 
walk,  or  of  eorics  in  learning  to  swim,  is  said  to  operate 
on  the  human  body.  It  was  a  support  which  soon 
heeame  Indispensable  to  those  who  used  it, — which 
nade  vigorous  exertion  first  unnecessary,  and  then 
imposttble.  The  powera  cf  the  intellect  would,  he 
conceived,  have  been  mora  fully  developed  without  this 
ddusive  aid.  Men  woukl  have  been  compelled  to 
exctdse  the  understanding  and  the  memory  ;  and,  by 
deep  and  assiduous  meditation,  to  make  truth  thorough- 
ly their  own.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  much  knowledge 
is  traced  on  paper,  but  little  is  engraved  in  the  soul. 
A  man  is  certain  that  he  can  find  information  at  a 
Boment's  notice  when  he  wants  it  He  therefore  suflbre 
it  to  fade  from  his  mind.  Such  a  man  cannot  in  strict- 
»ew  be  said  to  know  any  thing.  He  has  the  show, 
without  the  reality  of  wisdom.    These  opinions  Plato 

*  Compen  tiM  paaasg*  reladnf  to  raatb«inBiIefl  In  the  Meond 
Mok  of  the  AdvsaeesMai  of  Laamiog  with  (ha  De  Atgmenti; 

ijj».  »,  CspL  a. 
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has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  king  of  E^pt* 
But  It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  they  were  his 
own;  and. .90  they  were  understood  to  be  oyCtuino- 
tiiian.t  Indeed  they  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
whole  Plaionic  system. 

Bacon's  views,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were 
widely  different.^  The  powera  of  the  memory,  he  ob- 
serves, without  the  help  of  writing,  can  do  little  towards 
the  advancement  of  any  useful  science.  He  acknow* 
ledges  that  the  memory  may  be  disciplined  to  such  a 

EMnt  as  to  be  able  to  perform  very  extraordinary  feats, 
ut  on  such  feats  he  sets  little  value.  The  habits  of 
his  mind,  he  tells  us,  are  such  that  he  is  not  disposed  to 
rate  highly  any  accomplishment,  however  rare,  which  is 
of  no  practical  use  to  mankind.  As  to  these  prodigious 
achievements  of  the  memory,  he  ranks  them  with  the 
exhibitions  of  rope-dancers  and  tumblers.  'The  two 
performances,'  he  says,  '  are  of  much  the  same  sort. 
l*he  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powera  of  the  body :  the 
other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powera  of  the  mind.  Both 
may  perhaps  excite  our  wonder;  but  neither  is  entitled 
to  our  respect.' 

To  Plato,  the  seience  of  medicine  appeared  one  of 
very  disputable  advantage.^  He  did  not  indeed  object 
to  quick  cures  for  acute  disorders,  or  for  injuries  pro- 
duced by  accidents.  But  the  art  which  resists  the  slow 
sap  of  a  chronic  disease — ^which  repaire  frames  ener- 
vated by  lust,  swollen  by  gluttony,  or  inflamed  by 
wine — which  encourages  sensuality,  by  mitigating  the 
natural  punishment  of  the  sensualist,  and  prolong 
existence  when  the  intellect  has  ceased  to  retain  its 
entire  energy — ^had  no  share  of  his  esteem.  A  life  pro- 
tracted by  medical  skill  he  pronounced  to  be  a  long 
death.  The  exercise  of  the  art  of  medicine  ought,  he 
said,  to  be  tolerated  so  far  as  that  art  may  serve  to  cure 
the  occasional  distempera  of  men  whose  constitutions 
are  good.  As  to  those  who  have  bad  constitutions,  let 
them  die ; — and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such  men  are 
unfit  for  war,  for  magistracy,  for  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  That  however  is  comparatively 
of  little  consequence.  But  they  are  incapable  of  study 
and  speculation.  If  they  engage  in  any  severe  mental 
exercise,  they  are  troubled  with  giddiness  and  fulness 
of  the  head ;  all  which  they  lay  to  the  account  of  phi- 
losophy. The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  such 
wretches  is  to  have  done  with  life  at  once.  He  quotes 
mythical  authority  in  sopport  of  this  doctrine ;  and 
reminds  his  disciples  that  the  practice  of  the  sons  of 
.fsculapios,  as  described  by  Homer,  extended  only  to 
the  cure  of  external  injuries. 

Far  different  was  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Of  all 
the  sciences,  that  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
the  greatest  interest  was  the  science  which,  in  Plato's 
opinion,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  well  regulated 
community.  To  make  men  perfect  was  no  part  of 
Bacon's  plan.  His  humble  aim  was  to  make  impeifect 
men  comfortable.  The  beneficence  of  his  philosophy 
resembled  the  beneficence  of  the  common  Father,  whose 
sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  the  good— whose  rain  descends 
for  the  just  and  the  unjust.  In  Plato's  opinion  man 
was  made  for  philosophy;  jn  Bacon's  opinion  philoso- 
phy was  made  for  man  ;  it  was  a  means  to  sn  end  ; — 
and  that  end  was  to  increase  the  pleasures,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  pains  of  millions  who  are  not  and  cannot  be 
philosophers.  That  a  valetudinarian  who  took  peat 
pleasure  in  being  wheeled  along  his  terrace,  who  relished 
his  boiled  chicken  and  his  weak  wine  and  water,  and 
who  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  the  Glueen  of  Na- 
varre's tales,  should  be  treated  as  a  evput  /upMum  be- 
cause he  could  not  read  the  Timacus  without  a  headache, 
was  a  notion  which  the  htmiane  spirit  of  the  English 
school  or  wisdom  altogether  rejected.  Bacon  would 
not  have  thought  it  beneath  thedignity  of  a  philosopher 
to  contrive  an  improved  garden  chair  for  such  a  valetu- 

•  Plato's  PhmOnu, 
f  Quinctilian,  XI. 
{  De  JhigmmtU^  Lib.  5.  Cap.  6. 
^  Plato*!  RepubliCf  Book  >• 
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dinarian, — to  deTiae  aome  way  of  rendering  his  medi- 
cines more  palatable, — to  invent  repasts  which  he  might 
enjoy,  and  pillows  on  which  he  might  sleep  soundly ; 
and  this  though  there  might  not  be  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  poor  Invalid  would  ever  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  beautiful  and  the  ideal 
good.  As  Plato  had  cited  the  religious  legends  of 
Greece  to  justify  bis  contempt  for  the  more  recondite 
parts  of  the  art  of  healing,  Bacon  vindicated  the  dignity 
of  that  art  by  appealing  to  the  eiample  of  Christ;  and 
reminded  his  readers  that  the  great  physician  of  the 
soul  did  not  disdain  to  be  alto  the  physician  of  the 
body. 

When  we  pass  from  the  science  of  medicine  to  that 
of  legislation,  we  find  the  same  difference  between  the 
sysu*4ns  of  these  two  great  men.  Plato,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fine  Dialogue  on  Laws,  lays  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  end  of  legislation 
is  to  make  men  vtrtuous.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  extravagant  conclusions  to  which  such  a  pro- 
position leads.  Bacon  well  knew  to  how  great  an  ex* 
tent  the  happiness  of  every  society  must  depend  on  the 
▼irtueof  its  members;  and  he  also  knew  what  legis- 
lators can,  and  what  they  cannot  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  virtue.  The  view  which  he  has  given  of 
the  end  of  legislation  at^d  of  the  principal  means  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  has  always  seemed  to  us  emi- 
nently happy  ^  even  among  the  many  happy  passages 
of  the  sa^e  kmd  with  which  his  works  abound.  '  Finis 
et  Scopus  quern  leges  intueri  atque  ad  quem  jussiones 
et  sanctionea  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam 
ut  cives  feliciter  deganu  Id  fiet  si  pieiate  et  religione 
recte  insiituti,  moribus  honesii,  armis  ad  versus  hosles 
externos  tuti,  legum  auxilio  adversns  seditiones  et  pri- 
vatas  injurias  muniii,  imperio  et  magistratibus  obse- 
quentes,  copiis  et  opibus  locupletes  et  lorenies  fuerinL* 
The  end  is  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  means 
are  the  imparting  of  moral  and  religious  education ;  the 
providing  of  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  against 
foreign  enemies ;  the  maintaining  of  internal  order ;  the 
establishing  of  a  judicial,  financial,  and  commercial 
system,  under  which  wealth  may  be  rapidly  accumu- 
lated and  securely  enjoyed. 

Had  Plato  lived  to  finish  the  'Critias,'  a  comparison 
between  that  noble  fiction  and  the  'New  Atlantis,* 
would  probably  have  furnished  us  with  still  more  stri- 
king instances.  It  is  amusing  to  think  with  what  hor- 
ror he  would  have  seen  such  an  institution  as  'Solomon's 
House'  rising  in  his  republic ;  with  what  vehemence  he 
would  have  ordered  the  brew  houses,  the  perfume  houses, 
and  the  dispensatories  to  be  pulled'  down;  and  with 
what  inexorable  rigor  he  would  have  driven  beyond  the 
frontier  all  the  fellows  of  the  college,  merchantsof  light 
and  depredators,  lamps  and  pioneers. 

To  sura  up  the  whole :  we  should  say  that  the  aim 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  exalt  man  into  a  god. 
The  aim  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  was  to  provide 
man  with  what  he  requires  while  he  continues  to  be 
man.  The  aim  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  to  raise 
us  far  above  vulgar  wants.  The  aim  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  was  to  supply  our  vulgar  wants.  The  former 
aim  was  noble;  but  the  latter  was  attainable.  Plato 
drew  a  good  bow  ;  but,  like  Acestes  in  Virgil,  he  aimed 
at  the  stars;  and  therefore,  though  there  was  no  want 
of  strength  or  skill,  the  shot  was  thrown  away.  His 
arrow  was  indeed  followed  by  a  track  of  dazzling  radi- 
ance, but  it  struck  nothing. 

*  Volani  liqnldls  In  nobibua  arsU  arando 
Signaviique  viara  fltminis,  lenoiique  rsceasU 
Conaumpcaln  venUM.* 

Bacon  fixed  his  eye  on  a  mark  which  was  placed  on 
the  earth  and  within  bow-shot,  and  hit  it  in  the  white. 
The  philosophy  of  Plato  began  in  words  and  ended  in 
words, — noble  words  indeed, — words  such  as  were  to 
be  expected  from  the  finest  of  human  intellects  exer- 
cising boundless  dominion  over  the  finest  of  human 
languages.  The  philosophy  of  Bacon  began  in  obser- 
vations and  ended  in  arts. 


The  boast  of  the  ancient  philosophers  waa,  that  their 
doctrine  formed  the  minds  of  men  to  a  high  degree  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  This  was  indeed  the  only  practical 
good  which  the  most  celebrated  of  those  teachers  even 
pretended  to  efifcct ;  and  undoubtedly  if  they  had  efifecu 
ed  this,  they  would  have  deserved  the  greatest  praise. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  in  those  very  matters  in  which 
alone  they  professed  to  do  any  good  to  mankind,  in 
those  very  matters  for  the  sake  of  which  they  neglected 
all  the  vulgar  interests  of  mankind,  they  did  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.  They  promised  what  was  im- 
practicable; they  despised  what  was  practicable;  they 
filled  the  world  with  long  words  and  long  beards;  and 
they  left  it  as  wicked  and  as  ignorant  as  they  found  it. 

An  acre  in  Middlesex  is  belter  than  a  principality  in 
Utopia.  The  smallest  actual  good  is  better  than  the 
most  magnificent  promises  of  impossibilities.  The  wise 
man  of  the  Stoics  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  grander  object 
than  a  steam-engine.  But  there  are  steam-engines ; 
and  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  yet  to  be  born.  A 
philosophy  which  should  enable  a  man  to  feel  perfectly 
happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain,  may  be  better  than  a 
philosophy  which  assuases  pain.  But  we  know  that 
there  are  remedies  whioi  will  assuage  pain;. and  we 
know  that  the  ancient  sages  liked  the  tooiliache  just  as 
little  as  their  neighbors.  A  philosophy  which  shouki 
extinguish  cupidity,  would  be  better  tlian  a  philosophy 
which  should  devise  laws  for  the  security  of  property. 
But  it  is  possible  to  make  laws  which  shall,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  secure  property.  And  we  do  not  under- 
stand bow  any  motives  which  the  ancient  philosophy 
furnished  could  extinguish  cupidity.  We  know  indeed 
that  the  philosophers  were  no  better  than  other  men. 
From  the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes— 
from  the  confessions  of  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  as  well  as 
from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  bad  all 
the  vices  of  their  neighbors,  with  the  additional  vice 
of  hypocrisy.  Some  people  may  think  the  object  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy  a  low  object,  but  they  cannot 
deny  that,  high  or  low,  it  has  been  attained.  They 
cannot  deny  that  everyyear  makes  an  addition  to  what 
Bacon  called  *  fruit.'  They  cannot  deny  that  mankind 
have  made,  and  are  making,  great  and  constant  progress 
in  the  road  which  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Was  there 
any  such  progressive  movement  among  the  ancient 
philosophers  ?  After  they  had  been  declaiming  eight 
hundred  years,  had  they  made  the  world  better  than 
when  they  began  ?  Our  belief  is,  that  among  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,  instettd  of  a  progressive  improve- 
ment, there  was  a  progressive  degeneracy.  An  abject 
superstition,  which  Democritus  or  Anaxagoras  would 
have  rejected  with  scorn,  added  the  last  disgrace  to  the 
long  dotage  of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  schocUs.  Those 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  articulate  which  are  so  de- 
lightful and  interesting  in  a  child,  shock  and  disgust  us 
in  an  aged  paralytic  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  those  wild 
mythological  fictions  which  charm  us  when  lisped  by 
Greek  poetry  in  its  infancy,  excite  a  mixed  sensation  of 
pity  and  loathing  when  mumbled  by  Greek  philosophy 
in  its  old  age.  We  know  that  guns,  cutlery,  spy* 
glasses,  clocks,  are  better  in  our  time  than  they  were 
in  the  time  of  our  fathers;  and  were  belter  in  the  time 
of  our  fathers  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers. We  might,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  when  a  philosophy  which  boasted  that  its  object 
was  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  mind,  and 
which  for  this  object  neglected  the  sordid  oflfice  of  minis- 
tering to  the  comforts  of  the  body,  had  flourished  in  the 
highest  honor  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  a  vast  moral 
amelioration  must  have  taken  place.  Was  it  so?  Look 
at  the  schools  of  this  wisdom  four  centuries  before  the 
christian  era,  and  four  centuries  ader  that  era.  Com- 
pare the  men  whom  those  schools  formed  at  those  two 
periods.  Compare  Plato  and  Libanius.  Compare  Peri- 
cles and  Julian.  This  phikMophy  confessed,  nay  boast- 
ed, that  for  every  end  but  one  it  was  uaeless.  Had  ii 
attained  that  one  end  7 
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Sappose  that  Justinian,  when  he  closed  the  schools 
of  Atbeos,  had  called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  still 
baonted  the  portico,  and  lingered  round  the  ancient 
plane  tiee^  lo  show  their  title  to  public  rencration  : — 
•appose  that  be  had  said,  'A  tnousand  years  have 
elapsed  sioee,  in  this  fiunoas  city,  Socrates  posed  Pro- 
tagoras and  Hippias ;  during  those  thousand  years  a 
la^  proportion  of  the  ablest  men  of  oTery  generation 
bas  been  employed  in  constant  efforts  to  brin^;  to  per- 
fection the  philosophv  which  you  teach ;  that  philosophy 
has  been  munificently  patronised  by  the  powerful ;  its 
profMaors  hare  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
public;  it  has  drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  sap  and 
Ti^  of  the  human  intellect — and  what  has  it  effected  7 
What  profitable  truth  has  it  taught  us  which  we  should 
not  equally  have  known  without  it  7  What  has  it  ena- 
bled Qs  todo  which  we  should  not  have  been  equally 
able  to  do  without  it  7'  Such  questions,  we  suspect, 
wottid  bare  puzsled  Simplicius  and  Isidore.  Ask  a 
follower  of  Bkeon  what  the  new  philosophv,  as  it  was 
tilled  in  the  lime  of  Charles  the  Second,  haa  effected 
for  mankind,  and  his  answer  is  ready — *It  has  length- 
ened life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  it  has  extinguished 
diseases ;  it  has  increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  it 
hat  given  new  aeeurities  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  fur^ 
nisbttl  new  arms  to  the  warrior ;  it  has  spanned  great 
rirers  and  estuariea  with  bridges  of  form  unknown  to 
our  fintbers ;  it  has  guided  the  thunderbolt  innocuously 
fiom  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night 
with  the  splendor  of  the  day ;  it  has  extended  the 
range  of  the  human  vision  ;  it  has  multiplied  the  power 
of  Sit  booiaa  muscles ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it 
has  anoihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse, 
oorrespoodeoce,  all  friendly  offices,  all  despatch  of  bu- 
ainess ;  it  baa  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  to  soar  into  th^  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into 
the  DoxioQS  receases  of  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  land 
on  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses,  and  the  ocean 
in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind.  These  ara  but  a 
pan  of  its  fruits,  and  of  its  first  fruiib.  For  it  is  a 
philosopher  which  never  rests,  which  has  never  attained 
It,  which  is  never  perfect.  Its  law  is  progress.  A 
point  which  yestefday  vras  invisible  is  its  goal  to-day, 
tad  will  be  its  aCarting-post  to-morrow.' 

[Put  td,  and  last.  In  oar  next  nomber.] 


THE  MOTHER  FOR  HER  SON. 

BT   a.  W.   HUNTOffOTOM. 

OH  God !  the  giver  of  all  food !  defender  from  all  ill ! 
To  ttwe  a  moiher  poors  ber  tears,  before  thy  holy  hill ; 
O-Dniacitoct  knows'for  whom  they  flow ;  Omnipotence  can  shed 
Their  {vehiof  eorreiu,  redisUlPd,  in  bleeeings  on  bis  head. 

Thy  mencc  fillt  immensicy— oh  t  dwell  within  hie  heart. 
Nor  fee  hJ8  ihoacbu  on  things  of  time  proToke  thee  to  depart : 
Tliy  fviee  foee  forth— the  anitTy  wioda  back  lo  their  caverns  hie. 
So  Jei  eadtcuaoJc  of  hia  breast,  before  thy  bidding,  fly. 

I  wp«ld  nee  ask  bis  cup  czempC  from  tlme*s  allotted  strife, 
Btx  mintle  with  its  woes  the  araueht  t#f  ererlosiing  life ; 
Thj  proridenee  afar  from  friends  nath  made  his  lonely  bed, 
B«  Ukott  bis  friend  aad  comforter ;  and  hie,  thy  liriaf  bread. 

h»  mercy,  every  needless  boon  withhold,  however  sooght ; 
uch  needed  Meeelng  kindly  grant, though  blindnees  ask  it  not; 
^b .  measure  not  thy  bouniiee  by  our  fceblencse  of  prayer, 
Bw  Ice  Uiea  so  oiucompase  speech,  as  doth  the  earta,  the  air. 

Ht  left  ss->*twas  but  yesterday— his  brow  was  lit  with  bloom, 
wa  m  oar  f  hreatiokl  may  have  been  hie  passaee  to  the  tomb  ; 
MM  ki«  yet  tremblas  on  my  cheek— I  feel  hie  parting  breath ; 
TboM  Ops  may  ne«er  again  be  met,  nill  they  are  klsa'd  by  death. 

^  will  badoae    there  la  no  power,  nnlesa  that  power  be  tbfaie, 
1  t Tv"  ■  "Other's  oaly  son,  a  mother  may  resign ; 
{•  Ijw  his  boon  ?  let  not  hb  son)  be  barterd  for  lu  pelf; 
u  death  10  hide  his  fonn  from  me  ?  oh !  take  him  to  thyself. 
Camdm,8,C. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 

BY  W.  OILMORE  SIMMS. 

There  was  a  goodly  barque,  that  from  her  home 
Went  freighted  on  the  deep.    A  noble  freight — 
Fond  hearts,  brave  spirits,  and  a  fearless  crew — 
And  lovely  woman  too,  that  vessel  bore, 
And  she  went  forth  In  sanshine.    Pleasant  winds 
Bore  her,  with  gentle  sounds  most  musical. 
Cutting  the  lifted  seas,  that  kept  a  peace 
Most  treacherous,  and  whispered  not  of  storms 
Lurking  in  wait,  like  savage  foes,  that  smile 
In  moment  of  their  stroke.    If  a  cloud  lay 
Along  that  vessel*s  track,  it  lay  in  light, 
A  picture  fbr  the  eye.    They  had  no  fear, 
They  that  were  in  her, — and  three  days  went  by 
In  trust  and  sunshine.    Inconsiderate  mirth 
Laugh'd  out,  and  youthful  maidens  sang  aloud, 
'Till  the  rude  sailor,  charm'd  against  his  toils^ 
Forgot  his  long  experience  of  the  seas, 
And  thought  of  wreck  no  more. 

But,  the  fourth  day 
There  was  a  sudden  change  upon  the  deep. 
That  groan'd  in  all  its  hollows.    Night  rose  up 
In  anger.    Wild  and  sheeted  shapes  of  cloud 
Came  trooping  fast  to  follow  in  her  wake. 
And  do  her  bidding.    Faintly,  in  her  halls, — 
As  fearing  to  be  seen,  and  faltering  still. 
Amidst  the  scowling  of  those  rufHan  forms. 
That,  like  rude  boors,  wine-swiird  and  insolent, 
Would  intercept  her  path  of  purity, — 
The  pallid  Moon  stole  forth.    With  trembling  step 
She  struggled  through  the  gloomy  crowds  that  rush*d 
In  fierce  delight,  on  wrath-intending  wing, 
And  jostled  in  their  flight.    But,  vain  her  toil, — 
She  faints  at  last — is  swallowed  up  in  storm, 
And  the  fond  eyes  that  watch'd  her  from  that  barque 
Now  look  for  her  in  vain.    A  pitchy  mass 
Hangs,  brooding,  like  a  dusky  conqueror,  down, 
Above^  and  shadows  all  her  lovely  face. 

And  wilder  grows  the  tempest, — louder  yell 
The  wimls; — ^and,  goaded  by  their  vigorous  Ia9h, 
The  billovrs,  madly  plunging,  like  the  bull 
Press'd  by  the  hunter  on  Peruvian  plains. 
Toss  their  huge  limbs  on  high,  and  foam  with  rage. 
Man  strives — proud  man  I — brave  man ! — and  woman 

cheers. 
Sweet  woman ! — and  her  prayers  are  for  his  strength, 
And  his  strength  for  her  safety !— But  the  deep 
Is  clamoring  for  its  prey.    Upon  the  sea 
A  terrible  Spirit  rides,  and  rules  the  rest. 
And  laughs  with  equal  scorn  at  woman's  pray'r 
And  man's  endeavor.    In  white  foam  he  sits, 
A  tri-formed  Gisnt.    In  one  hand  he  bears 
The  mounted  winds,  that  spurn  the  curb,  and  leap, 
Trampling  the  raging  waves,  and  laughing  wild 
In  their  exceas  of  might.    Another  flings, 
Uncheck'd,  the  engulphing  waters :— from  a  third 
He  frees  the  rock  that  grows  beneath  the  keel. 
And  rends  its  ribs  asunder.    Thus  he  rules 
The  elements  of  storm — ^the  winds,  the  seaa, —  ' 
And  from  the  unfathomable  caldron  there. 
Where  haggard  Night,  a  sullen  witch,  presides. 
He  waves  his  ministers  forth.    Ready  they  rise. 
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And  terrible  in  their  promptitude  set  out, 

Like  unleashed  Fury  with  her  thousand  whelps 

Bred  by  the  gnawing  Famine.    Wing  after  wing 

A  cloud  of  measureless  forms  that  whirl  and  wheel 

Like  night-born  vultures,  darting  through  the  void, 

Make  it  a  populous  world,  where  Terror  strives 

With  Danger,  and  grows  fearless  from  Despair! 

The  seas  rage  in  their  caverns  of  the  deep 

And  its  green  hollows  gape.    CKkI  keep  that  ship, 

Toss*d  like  a  shell,  and  the  poor  souls  that  strive. 

And  shriek  within  her !    Her  tall  taper  masts. 

That  were  so  lovely  in  their  loftiness. 

What  can  they  now  against  the  giant  wings 

That  strain  upon  them  ?    Now  they  bend,  they  break, 

And  into  splinters  dashed,  strew  the  wild  waves 

That  hurry  them  from  sight    The  billows  grow 

Like  angry  demons  to  colossal  bulk, 

Until  they  touch  the  clouds  ;--And  now  they  &1I 

Upon  the  wretched  hulk  that  lies  a  wreck 

On  the  black  waters.    Through  her  sides  they  rush. 

And  in  their  wantonness  they  lift  her  high. 

As  the  strong  wrestler  lifts  his  yielding  foe. 

To  dash  her  into  pieces.    But  she  springs 

Once  more  above  them — mounting  them,  as  still 

With  all  her  wonted  energies  endued, 

She  could  assume  the  sway  as  oft  before 

Her  buoyant  prow  maintained  it; — but  in  vain: — 

They  rise,  they  gather  fast, — they  press  her  down. 

And  rage  in  fierce  delight,  as  glad  to  bow 

That  noble  crest,  erewhile,  that  moved  along 

Their  monarch,  and  in  beautiful  disdain 

Gtueen'd  it  in  state  above  them. 

Never  more 
Shall  she  thus  queen  it    The  rebellious  waves 
Have  risen  upon  their  ruler.    The  wild  steed 
Hath  hurl*d  his  rider  down — hath  trampled  him. 
And  bounds  away  in  the  fierce  consciousness 
Of  his  new  power  of  flight    The  pale  moon 
Comes  forth,  that  late  was  shroudeid.    Her  sweet  orb 
Shall  be  no  more  a  beautiful  isle  to  those, 
Heart-hoping  and  heart-sick,^the  gay,  the  proud, 
Watchful  and  weary — light  o'  thought  and  sad. 
That  moved  along  the  deck  of  that  proud  ship 
Late  speeding  o'er  the  waters  like  a  Qod. 
The  raging  seas,  thrown  ofiT,  once  more  ascend, 
Ghiining  from  opposition  double  strength, 
And  climb  her  painted  sides,  and  break  away 
Her  bulwarks,  and  rush  through  her  secret  hold 
With  greedy  rage  that  knows  not  to  consume 
And  only  to  destroy.    Troop  follows  troop— 
The  last  retreat  is  won, — yet  still  they  strive, 
They  that  are  in  her ; — but  a  mother's  shriek 
That  follows  her  lost  child — she  following  too, — 
Proclaims  the  struggle  over.    The  black  wings 
Of  the  grim  Tempest  settle  on  her  brow. 
And  the  gaunt  winds  grow  palpable  and  sweep 
Resistless  o'er  her  deck — meeting  the  seas 
That  roar  in  the  embrace.    A  moment  more, 
A  single  moment, — that  Despair  may  see. 
And  madden  in  the  sight—and  all  is  done. 
Fear  shrieks  in  agony,  and  Horror  gapes 
Incapable  of  strife.    Man  looks  around 
As  seeking  means  of  flight;  while  woman  clings 
To  man,  and  childhood  chides  parental  love 
That  will  not  save  it    Hope,  that  linger'd  long. 


Flies  shrieking  with  the  winds,— and  down  she  sinks. 
That  shatter'd  barque,  as  one,  who,  long  fatigued 
By  aimless  struggle,  yields  at  last  to  fate, 
Resigned — nay,  almost  glad, — that  all  is  o'er. 
God!  whatacry  was  that!  a  living  death 
Spoke  in  it,  and  the  roaring  winds  grow  still— 
They  have  no  agony  to  match  with  that. 
And  cower  in  silence  while  it  passes  by. 

There  shall  be  weeping  for  that  fated  barque! — 
Sad  eyes  shall  watch  to  hail  her  loitering  sails. 
And  strain  themselves  to  redness  when  they  see 
Some  white  cloud  resting  with  a  dusky  edge 
On  the  gray  foam  of  ocean.    They  will  watch 
That  sweet  delusion,  till  it  fades  at  last. 
Like  the  fond  hope  it  cherish'd  for  awhile 
To  crush  forever. 

Brightly  the  young  Mom 
Leaps  from  his  safifron  couch,  and  riiakes  bis  hair, 
Sprinkling  the  east  with  pearly  drops  that  turn 
To  gold  beneath  his  smiles; — and  not  a  speck 
Is  on  the  billows,  now  reposed  in  peace. 
Grim,  terrible,  so  late.    The  tempest  sleeps 
Above  the  fragments  of  that  broken  wreck, 
With  all  his  cruel  agents,  calm  and  still. 
Like  some  fierce  conqueror  that  lays  him  down 
Upon  the  battle-field  among  the  dead. 
And  slumbers  'midst  the  ruin  he  has  wrought 
No  sign  of  wrath ! — still  as  the  gallant  ship 
That  men  will  look  for  with  expectancy. 
And  find  a  broken  spar  that  was  a  mast, — 
Dreaming  at  night,  they  see  her  homeward  boand, 
With  a  rich  cargo  of  ehoice  spices  stored, 
And  gentle  spirits  wafting  her  with  breath 
Of  most  impatient  hope.    Dream  on,  dream  on  f 
The  gallant  ship  is  lost  with  all  her  crew. 
The  gold  of  her  brave  hearts  is  in  the  deep. 
Her  spices  perfume,  and  her  silks  invest 
The  giant  limbs  of  Ocean  when  he  sleeps. 
1837. 


HUMAN  NATURE  VINDICATED. 

Dr.  Johnson's  pointed  remark,  that  'Whoever  charges 

all  mankind  with  knavery,  convicts  at  least  one,' — has 

been  often  quoted :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 

it  expresses  his  real  estimate  of  human  character. 

High  churchman,  bigot,  monarchist,  nay  and  (strongest 

cause  of  misanthropy)  valetudinarian  as  he  was, — be 

was  not  hopeless  of  his  species.    There  is  a  testimony, 

entitled  perhaps  to  still  greater  weight ;  that  of  his 

friend  Savage.    For  the  calamitous  and  often  profligate 

life  of  Savage,  both  by  the  associates  it  gave  him  and 

by  the  turn  of  thought  it  betokened  and  was  calculated 

to  engender,  might  lead  us  to  expect  from  him  the  very 

worst  opinion  of  mankind.    Yet  it  was  far  otherwise ; 

as  his  biographer,  Johnson,  tells  us  in  the  following 

nervous  passage-— which  manifests,  at  the  same  time, 

his  own  concurring  opinion. 

"  His**  [Savage*!]  **  judgmrat  waseminentljr  exact,  with  recard 
both  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed 
hie  chief  attainment :  and  it  Is  not  without  some  satisfaction  that 
I  can  produce  his  suffrage  in  faror  of  Human  Nature,  of  which 
he  nerer  appeared  to  entertain  such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who 
possess  neither  his  judgment  nor  experience,  hare  published, 
either  in  ostentation  of  their  sagacity,  in  Tindlcatiou  of  their 
crimeS}  or  in  gratification  of  their  malice.** 

[John8on*s  Life  of  Savage,  nAfimem, 
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PROF.  TUCKER'S  DISCOURSE. 

[CAar/ottem/re,  Dee.  3lt(,  1637. 

To  Oaorft  Tocker,  £«}.,  Unif ersky  of  Virginia : 

Sf,— By  a  iMolotion  of  the  Charlottesville  Lfceum,  we  are 
tpfkiinted  (o  cooTCY  to  jou  the  thank*  of  that  body,  for  the  In- 
vrt9t>i\g  Addreae  deilTered  by  you  at  Its  desire,  on  Tuesday 
fr«Dm;  last;  and  lo  reoueai  of  you,  a  «opyi  for  pablicatioa  lo 
the  Soatbera  Lkerary  Meaaeoger. 

To  this  commuDicatioB  of  the  thanks  and  request  of  the  Ly- 
e«a(n,  we  beg  leave,  sir,  to  add  an  expression  of  our  hearty 
i-id.TKlaal  eaoeurreoee  in  them ;  and  to  assure  yon  of  the  high 
nspsct  iridi  which 

We  ara  your  obH  sarraiita, 

LUCIAN  MINOR, 
E.  R.  WATSON, 
CRAB.  CARTER. 


Gfndsoea, 


ZhdvenUy  of  Vtrgima^  Dee,  aSd,  ISITT. 


If>  liHwer  to  your  note  of  the  91s(  Inst  whkh  reaehed  me  only 
itn  oif io,  I  do  myaelf  the  frfeasure  of  saying  that  I  am  much 
^uified  10  team  thai  the  Diacoorse  delivered  belbre  the  Lyceum 
r-^  Tuesday  ntghi  proved  acceptable  to  its  members,  ana  that  a 
c  iitr  or  it,  sent  herewith,  is  at  their  service  for  publication. 

i  be|  yoo,  Oeotlemen,  to  receive  my  thanks  for  the  obliging 
mroi  iQ  which  yoa  haTo  coovayed  to  me  the  raaolution  of  the 
LjceoB,  and  to  believe  me  to  be. 

With  Bootimenu  of  high  respect  and  esteem, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
OROROE  TUCKER.] 
l.dddrttMd  Ce  lie  C^mmUtte,} 


DISCOURSE 
ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE: 

Dslircfwl  belbre  th«  CharlotteaTille  Lyeewn,  Dae.  19,  ISH. 

Mr.  PrttUtni,  mnd  GnUUmen  of  the  Lyeeiim, 

I  regret  that  my  engagements  at  the  University  and 
elsewiiere,  which,  as  some  of  yoa  know,  have  been 
more  than  usaalty  pressing  since  I  receiv^  your  invi- 
tiiion  to  address  yoa,  have  pat  it  oat  of  my  power  to 
comply  with  yoar  request  at  an  earlier  day,  and  the 
same  circamstances  mast  plead  my  apology  for  the  im- 
perfectioos  of  what  I  am  about  to  submit  to  your  con- 
iideretion. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  your  Institution  has  sug- 
gested American  Literature  for  the  subject  of  my  re- 
marks. It  19  a  sobject  of  growing  importance  with 
every  liberal  minded  American,  whether  he  regards  its 
own  intrinsic  recomnaendations,  or  yields  to  the  im- 
poiies  of  an  honest  national  pride. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals:  after  the  more 
imperious  wants  of  their  nature  are  satisfied,  they 
solicit  new  gratifications,  and  covet  higher  distinctions. 
Min,  we  know,  is  so  constituted  as  never  to  be  content 
^ith  hb  present  condition ;  but  under  the  most  favor- 
able eoneorrenee  of  circumstances,  he  unceasingly  sighs 
for  new  powers  and  enjoyments,  and  aspires  to  a  yet 
>K>re  exalted  destiny. 

This  is  a  part  of  oar  common  nature  at  which  we 
<»Sht  not  to  repine  It  has  been  wisely  so  ordered ; 
for  this  is^  the  main  soarce  of  his  continued  improve- 
w^ni.  It  is  indeed  a  spark  of  his  divine  origin,  which 
fflakes  him  look  to  another  and  a  bettor  life  to  console 
Q>m  for  his  sufferings  and  disappointments  in  this.  It 
B  this  which  sustains  him  in  his  toilsome  ascent  up  the 
ittrrow  and  rugged  path  of  virtue,  by  presenting  to  his 
imgination  the  glorious  visions  that  there  await  him. 
His  belter  nature  is  thus  always  making  efforts  to  rid 
iiscif  of  the  earthy  imparities  which  cling  to  it,  that  it 
»«)r  appear  in  a  form  more  worthy  of  iu  celestial  ori- 
pn,  and  we  may  hope,  of  its  final  destiny.  Desire  of 
praise,  of  |rlory,  of  excellence  is  a  part  of  man's  inmost 
»qI,  and  if  it  is  sometimes  the  source  of  evil,  it  is  also 
w  parent  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  It  is  not  then 
us  pasaaon  that  we  nhoald  condemn,  but  only  its  ob* 


jects,  when  they  are  unworthy :  and  if  we  naiurally 
wish  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  admiralion  for  ourselves, 
we  in  like  manner  wish  it  for  our  country,  in  which  all 
that  is  dear  to  us  is  embodied. 

Of  all  the  sources  of  national  pride,  and  all  the 
modes  in  which  a  nation  may  challenge  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  eurrounding  nations  and  the  world,  there 
is  none  which  seems  so  elevated  in  itself,  and  so  worthy 
of  being  cherished  as  its  intellectual  superiority.  In 
the  same  degree  that  man  is  superior  to  brutes,  and  his 
immortal  soul  is  more  worthy  than  the  clayey  tenement 
it  inhabits,  so  ought  excellence  in  letters  to  take  prece- 
denoe  of  superior  strength,  or  power,  or  wealth.  Such 
too  has  been  the  testimony  of  all  nations  who  have 
had  the  means  of  making  the  comparison.  Of  what 
name  has  Greece,  so  fertile  in  illustrious  men,  ever  been 
so  proud  as  of  that  of  Hombr?  Has  any  prince  or 
warrior  that  Italy  could  boast,  flattered  her  self-esteem 
like  Dantb  or  Pxtrarcr,  Tasso  or  Abiosto  7 


>**  the  momentary  dews 


Which,  aparkling  to  the  twHisht  ttara,  Infuee 

Freshness  in  the  green  turf  ifiai  wrapi  the  dead. 

Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  Muse, 

Are  gently  preet  with  far  more  reverend  tread, 

Than  ever  paced  iha  slab  which  pavea  the  princely  haad.>* 

Which  of  all  the  great  men  of  England  have  so  contri- 
buted to  her  real  glory  as  Shaksfearb  and  Miltom — 
as  Baooii,Nbwton  and  Locrb,  and  who  of  her  princes, 
or  statesmsn,  or  generals,  would  she  not  surrender,  if 
the  altornative  were  presented  to  her,  rather  than  either 
of  these  proud  exemplars  of  her  mental  power?  What 
name  could  supply  toe  place  of  that  of  Cbrvavtbs  to 
Spain,  of  Scbillbr  or  €k>BTHB  to  Germany,  of  Cor- 
NBiLLB  or  Racinb,  or  MoLiBBB*  to  France,  of  Wal- 
TBR  Scott  or  Burns  to  Scotland  7  Of  the  native  dig- 
nity of  genius,  and  the  reverence  with  which  men  bow 
to  its  supremacy,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  re- 
corded in  Plutarch. 

When  the  Syraeusans  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Athenians  under  Nicias,  and  reduced  to  slavery  such 
of  the  vanquished  as  escaped  slaughter,  some  owed 
their  preservation  to  Euripides.  '*  Of  all  the  Grecians," 
says  Flutarch, '*  his  was  the  muse  whom  the  Sicilians 
were  most  in  love  with.  From  every  stranger  that 
landed  in  their  island,  they  gleaned  every  small  speci- 
men or  portion  of  his  works,  and  communicated  it  with 
pleasure  to  each  other.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of 
Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  upon  their  return  home, 
went  to  Euripides,  and  thanked  him  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  fbr  their  obligations  to  his  pen,  some 
having  bean  enfranchised  far  teaching  their  masters 
what  they  remembered  of  his  poems,  and  others  having 
got  refreshments  when  they  were  wandering  about 
after  the  battle,  fbr  singing  a  few  of  his  verses."  Such 
is  the  homage  which  man  pays  to  the  genius  of  man. 

Supposing  then,  Mr  President,  we  all  jMirtake  of  these 
principles  of  our  common  nature,  ana  that  after  we 
have  become  populous  and  powerful— after^  we  have 
built  up  the  superstructure  of  our  civil  Institutions  in 
a  way  worthy  of  the  solid  foundation  we  have  laid — 
we  shall  be  desirous  of  excelling  in  the  noblest  of  hu- 
man porsoits,  I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  literature  in  the  United  States,  its  re- 
cent progress,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of  further- 
ing its  future  advancement. 

If  we  compere  the  present  state  of  letters  in  the 
United  States  with  that  in  some  other  cirilized  commu- 
nities, we  may  fhid  abundant  cause  of  national  eongratu- 
lation  at  our  past  proficiency.  But  if  we  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  most  enlightened  and  iniproved  na- 
tions of  Europe — as  England  or  France,  or  Qermany— 
we  must  franicly  admit  that  we  are  yet  far  in  their  rear 
in  the  contest,  whether  we  compare  the  number*  variety, 
or  merit  of  oar  intellectual  productions.  There  are 
probably  more  books  published  in  London  or  Paris  in 

«  Perhaps  nina  ]»*renehmen  out  of  ten  are  prouder  of  VoUa^tf 
than  of  either  of  the  great  dramatists  mentloaed. 
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a  month,  than  in  the  United  States  in  a  year.  On  a 
comparison  with  Germany,  the  difference  is  yet  greater. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  our  publications  too  are 
of  an  ephemeral  character,  or  are  mere  compilations, 
such  as  statistical  or  geographical  details,  exhibiting 
little  indication  of  genius  in  the  writer,  or  materials  for 
gratifying  the  taste  ofabe  reader. 

Whilst  we  honestly  admit  this  disparity,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  it  implies  any  inferiority 
of  American  genius.  Such  an  inference  cannot  fairly 
be  drawn,  and  we  must  look  farther  and  deeper  into 
the  subject  to  explain  the  diversitjr,  and  to  enable  ns  to 
see  what  we  are  capable  of  achieving,  in  this  way,  and 
what  we  are  likely  to  achieve. 

At  present  the  whole  stock  of  capable  and  cultivated 
minds  among  us  are  put  in  requisition  to  fill  the  more 
difficult  and  important  duties  of  society,  and  cannot 
devote  their  powers  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of  impart- 
ing gratification  or  instruction  to  their  contemporaries. 
They  constitute  the  statesmen,  judges,  and  legislators ; 
the  divines  and  other  teachers ;  the  lawyers  and  phy- 
sicians of  the  community.  It  is  only  here  and  there  at 
this  time,  that  we  see  a  solitary  example  of  a  mind 
which,  disembarrassed  from  any  of  these  active  duties, 
and  impelled  by  its  own  inherent  impetus,  is  led  to  de- 
TOte  itself  to  literature,  and  on  these  occasions,  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  its  votaries  affords  us  a  sure 
presage  of  what  we  may  one  day  hope  to  attain. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  in  a  rapid  state  of  advance- 
ment, where  there  is  so  much  to  do  to  provide  for  the 
more  pressing  demands  of  a  growins  population,  and 
where  those  who  provide  it  are  so  liberally  rewarded, 
the  number  of  the  literary  class  is  likely  to  be  very 
small,  for  the  most  powerful  incentives  opecate  to  give 
their  pursuits  another  direction.  But  supposing  these 
inducements  resisted,  there  are  still  further  impeoimenCs 
to  the  formation  of  such  a  class  in  the  present  state  of 
our  country. 

In  the  first  place,  an  individual  has  not  the  same  fa- 
eility  of  qualif;)ring  himself  for  the  pursuit  of  literature, 
Qiaprofesainn,  m  Uie  United  States,  as  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  this  profession,  always  par* 
taking  of  the  character  of  a  manufacture,  becomes  a 
more  refined  and  difficult  art,  as  civilisation  advances. 
Acquirement — extensive  acquirement — is  more  essential 
to  a  writer's  success  at  the  present  day  than  it  formerly 
was.  He  must  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  that  di- 
Tersified  knowledge  which  every  educated  man  is  now 
expected  to  attain ;  and  he  must  have  undergone  a  long 
and  severe  course  of  training  tb  attain  that  delicacy  of 
taste  which  modern  fastidiousness  requires  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature.  Who  can  now  endure, 
much  less  choose  to  read  the  crude  effusions  of  an  unlet- 
tered, unpolished  mind  7  Whatever  substratum  of  good 
sense  it  may  possess,  we  sbouki  hardly  have  the  pa- 
tience to  search  for  it  under  an  exterior  so  rough  and 
uninviting.  But  the  productions  of  such  a  mind  have 
seldom  any  claim  to  our  fevor,  for  indeed  thoee  truths 
which  are  not  obvious  to  ordinary  observation,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  ima^ry  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  and 
those  felicities  of  diction  that  come  uncalled  for,  are  all 
the  result  of  a  mind  polished  and  improved  by  hi^h 
cultivation.  A  good  education  is  therefore  essential  in 
the  present  day  to  qualify  one  to  distinguish  himself  as 
a  writer. 

This  advantage,  however,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few 
of  our  citizens  to  possess.  The  means  of  instruction 
with  us  as  yet  are  neither  numerous,  nor  cheap,  nor 
particularly  good ;  of  course  they  are  not  of  easy  at- 
tainment Our  young  men,  besides,  are  eenerally  too 
impatient  to  enter  on  Uie  theatre  of  activelife  to  devote 
that  time  to  mental  improvement  which  is  usual  in  older 
countries.  What  then  with  the  shorter  time  devoted  to 
academical  pursuits,  and  in  general,  the  different  use 
they  make  of  that  time,  they  are  much  worse  prapared 
for  the  difficult  office  of  amusing  and  instmcling  the 
public 

But  supposing  these  difficulties  overcome — that  a  ca- 


pable  instructer  has  been  met  with,  and  a  youth  has 
oeen  thoroughly,  not  superficially  taught,  he  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  as  an  author,  unless  his  whole  time 
and  attention  are  ^ven  to  literature.  With  the  Tery 
formidable  competition  which  he  must  encounter  annon^ 
those  English  writers  who  have  gone  before,  and  those 
who  are  every  day  coming  on  the  ste^,  what  chance 
has  he  of  success  unless  he  can  give  himself  up  to  the 
pursuit,  wholly,  earnestly,  and  unremittingly?  But 
such  an  enerossing  interest  cannot  be  felt  in  a  subject 
which  is  to  DC  taken  up  and  laid  down  as  his  other  avo- 
cations require, — which  is  liable  to  be  perpetually  inter- 
rupted by  the  cares,  the  vexations,  tne  feverish  hopes 
and  fears  of  active  life.  Who  can  enter  into  that  world 
of  pif  dreams  and  brilliant  idealities  to  which  genioa 
delights  to  transport  its  votaries,  when  he  is  every  mo- 
ment rudely  pressed  by  the  gross  realities  around  him? 
if  his  mind  attempts  to  soar  in  the  pinions  of  fancy,  it 
is  straightway  brought  to  the  ground  by  the  leaden  in- 
fluence of  some  petty  cause  of  disquiet,  or  some  animal 
want  for  himself  or  those  who  may  be  dependant  on 
htm.  Should  he  for  a  brief  moment  be  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  lofty  and  enthusiastic  feeling,  so  propitious  to 
his  success,  his  intercourse  with  thoee  around  him  soon 
reminds  him  of  their  frailties  and  his  own. 

Such  must  be  the  condition  of  most  of  our  educated 
men.  I>estined  from  the  first  for  some  particular  pro- 
fession, as  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  all  that 
they  are  Kkely  to  read,  or  think  of,  or  aim  at  is  with  a 
view  to  quahfy  them  for  that  iiarticular  pursuiL  To 
seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  to  woo  literature  for 
her  own  surpassing  loveliness,  and  not  for  the  dowry 
she  brings  with  her,  never  comes  into  his  mind,  because 
another  motive  has  always  been  present  to  it.  He 
seeks  knowledge  then  partially,  not  generally— select- 
ing that  which  he  can  turn  to  profit  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world,  and  rejecting  that  which  though  intrin- 
sically more  valuable,  is  not  suited  to  the  tastes  of  his 
customers^  in  his  little  traffic  with  society. 

If  the  circumstances  attending  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion are  thus  unfavorable  to  general  mental  improve- 
ment, how  much  ^ater  are  they  when  the  student  has 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  profession.  The  time  that 
he  once  had  for  study  is  then  greatly  curtailed,  and  in 
some  instances,  it  is  entirely  taken  away.  Where  any 
portion  of  it  remains,  it  will  naturally  take  tlie  same 
course  as  his  thoughts  and  wishes  direct,  and  thus, 
while  he  is  adding  to  his  professional  knowledge  and 
talents,  and  preparing  himself  to  write  better  on  one 
subject,  he  is  perhaps  disqualifying  himself  to  write  on 
any  other.  He  may  indeed  be  better  fitted  for  writing 
on  the  subject  of  his  profession,  but  what  time,  I  would 
ask,  has  an  eminent  lawyer  in  full  practice,  or  even  a 
judge,  burdened  as  he  is  with  heavy  and  responsible  du- 
ties, to  write  dissertations  on  law — or  on  the  principles 
of  equity— or  of  jurisprudence?  and  it  is  only  such  men 
who  would  be  likely  to  write  on  these  subjects  ably  and 
usefully.  The  same  remark  applies  more  or  less  to  all 
our  professional  men ;  for  though  the  medical  profes- 
sion does  occasionally  put  forth  books  on  the  subject  of 
medicine,  yet  they  are  in  general  either  reports  of  cases, 
or  mere  compilations ;  of  great  utility  indeed,  and  pro- 
fiting by  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
the  science,  but  exhibiting  little  of  the  higher  powers 
of  mind  or  of  original  genius. 

But  though  want  of  time  is  a  serious  bar  to  the  litera- 
ry labors  of  professional  men,  yet  it  would  probably 
be  in  some  instances  overcome,  if  their  minds  bad  been 
in  early  life  well  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters,  and  had 
the  requisite  training  and  discipline  for  communicating 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  reflection  in  a  skilful 
and  attractive  form. 

It  follows  then,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
a  distinct  literary  class,  from  those  very  circumstances  of 
our  condition  which  are  intimately  connected  with  its 
prosperity.  More  urgent  pursuits  call  them  off  from 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature,  and  though  their 
mioas  are  in  a  high  state  of  improvement  dunng  their 
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pratekmiJ  eareer,  besides  that  they  are  exclusively  di- 
redetf  le  ooe  lubiect,  they  have  neither  the  preparation 
nor  tiiae  reqaired  lor  the  bosiness  of  authors. 

Bot  under  these  manifest  and  weighty  impediments, 
it  is  traly  gratifying  to  witness  the  rapid  advancement 
of  Utemtare  among  us ;  to  see  that  the  taste  for  letters 
has  beeome  more  genenlly  diflTosed  among  the  people, 
sad  dmt  the  ability  to  administer  to  its  gratification  is 
eqotlly  ptogressive.  It  will  now  be  ray  more  pleasing 
task  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidences  of  tnis  pro- 


At  the  time ci  the Revolntion  which  made  these  States 
independent^  the  number  of  books  which  bad  been  writ- 
ten aoder  the  colonial  government  was  very  inconside- 
rable. Dc  FaAJfUJii  had  indeed  made  himself  known 
to  the  European  world,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  his  disco- 
veries in  electricity,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sing writers  in  the  English  language.  There  had  also 
been  published  eome  meager  histories  of  the  several 
cofaNiies,  bot  they  exhibited  nothing  more  than  industry, 
snd  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  but  were  illuminated  by  no  ray 
of  geaioa,  and  were  imbued  with  nothing  of  that  phi- 
kiaophy  which  regards  the  facts  of  history  as  phenome- 
na (HT  human  nature ;  and,  tracing  out  the  connection  of 
caoaes  and  efiects,  makes  of  its  narratives  so  many 
lessons  of  wisdooi.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  had 
the  snaUest  Ibrebodings  of  the  important  consequences 
that  were  to  result  from  the  humble  adventures  they 
were  then  recording — ^that  its  actors  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  fabric  that  was  to  influence  the  des- 
tinies c/  the  dnibced  world. 

There  htid  also  occasionally  appeared  controversial 
wriuags  and  state  papera  whidi  possessed  merit  of  a 
higher  order,  but  none  of  these  now  recollected,  have 
aay  pecaliar  daims  to  distinction  except  Jonatbam  £d- 
WASos'  work  on  free  will,  which  is  stdl  regarded  as  a 
master  piece  of  acute  reasooine,  and  as  the  most  cogent 
piece  of  k^ic  that  was  ever  brought  to  bear  on  that 
nodi  mooted  and  very  subtle  qoesuon  of  the  freedom  or 
secentty  of  our  actions.  I  may  here  too  with  propriety 
notice  a  treatise  on  the  Bile,  which  though  written  in 
Edioborg^  was  the  produetton  of  a  Virginian,  Dr.  Jambs 
McCLoae — and  though  it  profesaes  merely  to  exhibit  a 
series  of  experimenu  on  human  bile,  yet  its  introduo- 
tioo  is  written  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit,  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  such  beauty  and  classic  eleganee  of  dic- 
tioa,  that  it  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Eeropa. 

The  spcrit  of  poesy  might  at  that  time  be  aeen  occa- 
sionally to  ahow  itsdf  in  light  eflbsions  among  our  e^ 
caied  classes,  but  they  constituted  the  sport  of  an  klle 
hour,  rather  than  a  serious  occupation.  They  were 
little  fountsins  playing  and  sparkling  in  the  tonely 
spou  they  at  once  refreshed  and  embellished,  but  no 
where  bursting  forth  in  a  bold  and  continued  stream. 
They  showed  the  germ  of  the  sis  poeliM  indeed,  but  one 
wbidi  had  not  yet  been  nurtured  into  enthusiasm. 
DwwHv's Conquest  of  Canaan*  is  believed  to  be  the  firet 
poem  of  any  length  and  of  much  merit  that  was  pub- 
lished on  this  Side  of  the  Atlantic.  These  sallies  of 
f,»wcyi  or  gallantry,  or  tenderness,  like  the  beautiful 
wild  flowereof  our  ibrest,  bloomed  snd  perished  in  the 
spot  where  they  first  appeared,  and  like  them  indicated 
the  alrengtli  of  the  soii  rather  than  the  diligence  of  its 
coknre. 

In  the  meanwhile,  European  writers,  listening- to  the 
erer  ready  sn^estions  of  national  vanity,  maintained 
tbe  contrary  propoeition— that  such  a  dearth  of  intelleo> 
tsalprodoets,  by  a  people  consisting  of  from  two  to  thrss 
millions,  proved  the  native  barrenness  of  our  minds, 
rtilier  than  their  want  ef  cultivation :  and  we  were  for 
eter  twitted  with  the  inferiority  of  American  geniue. 
Tbt  revolution  came,  and  was  at  once  seen  to  give  a 
sew  spring  to  all  our  fiicuUies.  The  whole  nation  be- 
came charged  with  the  same  all-pervading  spirit  of  free- 
dflo.  Men's  minds  expanded  with  their  desirss  and  e^ 

*Tha  author  flode  he  was  mIstaksD  to  the  date  of  this  peem. 
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forts,  and  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  species  of  intel* 
lectual  exertion,  whether  in  the  form  of  state  papers,  of 
public  addresses,  of  speeches  in  legislative  halls,  or  of 
political  essays.  It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  to  these 
particularly,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  that 
then  Patrick  Hknrt,  Richard  Hbnrt  Lee,  and  John 
Adams  who  had  been  previously  known  as  men  of 
talents,  put  forth  their  powera  of  eloquence,  and  breathed 
their  own  fervid  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  Uieir  coun- 
trymen. Then  too  the  eloquence  of  the  pen  was  called 
out  in  the  writines  of  Dickinson,  of  Jat,  and  of  Jsr- 
PKRSOK.  Even  uie  Muse,  who  commonly  suspends  her 
song  amidst  the  clanxor  of  arms,  and  the  turmoil  of 
Revolution,  brought  forth  Troiisvll's  McFineal,  a 
burlesque  epic,  the  rival  and  almost  the  equal  of  Hudi- 
bras ;  and  Judge  Hopkinson  of  Philadelphia,  in  like 
manner  enlisted  poetry  and  ridicule  in  the  cause  of  pa- 
triotism. The  memoriaki  and  addresses  of  the  Old 
Congress  manifest  great  intellectual  vigor,  but  are  yet 
more  to  be  admired,  in  these  our  mereenar^  days,  for 
their  generous  self-devotion,  their  rare  disinterested- 
ness, and  their  noble  disdain  of  every  thing  low,  tittle 
and  sordid. 

AAer  the  contest  was  over,  peace  and  independence 
brought  with  them  new  duties ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  the  neoessiiy  which  all  felt  of  the  total  insu& 
dency  of  the  okl  confederation  for  the  sucoenful  man- 
agement of  the  common  concerns  of  thirteen  States^ 
difiering  so  widely  in  their  institutions,  habits,  snd  pur- 
suits, produced,  in  1787,  the  Convention  which  formni 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

This  presented  a  fit  occasion  for  calling  forth  the  sa- 
gacity, the  practical  wisdom,  the  logic  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  either  to  support  or  op- 
pose the  propoeed  change  in  the  General  Government ; 
and  the  talents  then  displayed  were  decidedly  greater 
than  any  which  had  been  previously  exhibited.  The 
debates  of  the  convention,  which  will  probably  soon  be 
published  in  the  authentic  form  in  which  they  have  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Madison,  will  enable  the  world  to  esti- 
mate the  ability  of  those  several  members,  whose  joint 
work  has  long  been  the  theme  of  national  praise.  Ikit  in 
the  meanwhile  we  know  that  the  body  contained  among 
its  membera  Wasbinoton,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Ro- 
bert Morris,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Wilson,  Ells- 
worth, L.  Martin,  Kino,  Franklin,  Lavmosrow, 
DiCKursoN,.  RuTLBDOE,  PiNCKNET,  dic, — nsmes  that 
give  assurance  of  the  wisdom  and  skill  they  brought  to 
their  memorable  work.  They  scanned  with  the  eyea 
of  real  statesmen  the  dlfiferent  governments  of  the 
civilixed  world ;  and  examined  the  various  guards  and 
provisions  that  hsd  been  devised  for  resisting  or  balan- 
cing the  evil  passions  and  motives  of  men,  eo  as  best  to 
promote  and  secure  public  and  private  prosperity.  The 
results  of  their  best  reflections  they  were  able  to  exhibit 
in  reasoning  the  meet  cogent,  to  adorn  with  imagery 
the  most  captivating,  and  to  recommend  with  eloquence 
the  moot  resistless. 

After  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
states  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  a  new  field  was 
presented  for  the  exereise  of  the  same  talents  as  in  the 
Federal  Convention ;  and  to  judge  from  the  debates  that 
have  been  published,  the  displays  both  of  legislative 
wisdom  and  of  eloquence  in  debate  were  well  worthy  of 
the  ooeasion. 

The  new  constitution  was  also  defended  and  assailed 
by  its  respoetive  friends  or  foes  in  the  newspspers,  and 
among theae  publications  the  lettera  of  Publius,  now  bet- 
ter known  by  the  title  of  the  Federalist,  stand  preemi- 
nent. They  were  the  ioint  production  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,*  Jambs  Madison,  and  John  Jat,  and  are 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all,  placed  at  the  head  of  all 
our  American  writings  on  the  subject  of  government. 
As  to  mere  composition  this  work  is  very  perepicuously 
written,  and  iteootains  many  passages  of  great  beauty 

♦  This  seotlanian,  is  to  be  numbered  among  American  authors, 
for  thoogh  not  born  In  the  Vhittd  Siaitn,  he  was  by  binh  an 
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and  eloquence.  There  were  also  eome  able  pubUcations 
on  the  oiherside,  but  not  harmonizing  with  the  subse- 
quent state  of  public  opinion,  or  the  course  of  events, 
they  have  been  consigned  to.  oblivion. 

For  a  few  years  subsequent,  like  the  few  years  prece- 
ding, our  best  intellectual  efforts  manifested  themselves 
only  in  connection  with  the  General  Government.  The 
debates  in  Congress,  at  least  in  one  house,  were  then 
made  public  for  the  first  time,  and  being  taken  by  a  ste> 
nographer,  were  regularly  published.  This  no  doubt 
contributed  to  improve  their  character.  The  reports 
which  were  then  made  on  various  subjecu  of  legislation 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  JBFreRsoM,  as  Secretary  of  State,  are  written  with 
creat  ability.  The  correspondence  of  the  latter  with  the 
English  and  Foreign  ministera  to  the  United  Sutes  has 
received  the  meed  of  praise  from  ail  parties. 

The  British  Treaty  in  1794  and  1795  gave  rise  to  se- 
veral pamphlets  ard  newspaper  essays  t  and  in  congress 
it  called  forth  some  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence,  es- 
pecially from  FisHKR  Avbs  of  Massachusetts.  A  ^ort 
time  before,  the  President's  Proclamation  gave  occasion 
to  a  series  of  essays  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who,  lately  fellow  •laborers,  were  now  in  the  ever- 
changing  relations  of  politicians,  opposed.  Mr.  Adams 
the  cider  hadjitso  sometime  before,  in  1787,  made  him- 
self  known  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  government, 
and  he  afterwards  was  an  essayist  in  the  newspapers. 

In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  1783  and  that  of 
General  Washineion's  administration,  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus, by  JoBL  Barlow,  was  the  only  poem  which  at- 
traeied  notice,  and  it  met  with  n  nrrare  favorable  recep- 
tion in  that  form  than  it  subsequently  experienced  when 
it  was  dilated  by  its  author  into  a  national  epic,  under 
the  title  of  the  Colurabind.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  Re- 
volution, was  the  only  historical  work  of  any  note  which 
had  then  appeared.  From  tha  Federal  Constitution,  In 
1789,  to  Ifibo,  our  literature  was  signalized  by  nothing 
that  I  now  recollect,  but  party  politics,  and  I  have  paiw 
ticularised  the  most  distinguished  pamphlets  of  the  day 
to  make  you  more  thoroughly  sensible  of  that  fact«  In 
Medicine,  indeed,  Dr.  Rush  distinguished  himself  above 
all  bis  contemporaries,  by  the  ingenuity  and  variety  of 
his  theories,  and  by  his  eloquent  defence  of  tbem. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness  of  some  of 
his  hypotheses,  we  must  acknowledge  thepowerand  re- 
sources of  that  mind  which  could  so  impress  its  pecu- 
liar views  upon  his  contemporaries.  Something  was 
done  too,  by  the  Philosophical  and  Historical  Societies 
that  had  been  esublished  in  the  different  States,  especi- 
ally those  of  Pl^iladelphiaand  Massachusetts;  but  their 
papers,  though  respectable,  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
exhibiting  ou» taste  for  science,  and  our  disposition  for 
inquiry,  than  as  very  valuable  eontributions  to  the  de- 
partments of  science  or  history. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
eentury,  that  manifest  symptoms  of  an  improvement  in 
our  literature  began  to  show  themselves  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  At  this  time,  the  Portfolio,  a  weekly 
paper  printed  in  the  former  city,  afforded  a  chann^  for 
the  youthful  Uteraitura  of  the  tJ nited  States.  The  pa- 
per was  edited  by  Mr.  Dbnnir,  whose  contributions  are, 
in  general,  the  best  part  of  the  paper.  Carbt*s  Musbum 
had  preceded  it  as  a  useful  periodical,  but  was  far  infe- 
rior to  it  in  the  character  of  iu  fanciful  and  lighter  pro- 
ductions. ^ 

The  novels  of  Cbarlbs  BaoeKDSN  Browv  appeared 
at  the  same  period,  and  in  some  of  the  qualifiostions  of 
this  department  of  literature,  he  has  never  been  surpassed 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  if  he  has  been  equal- 
led. The  British  Spt,  that  wa«  written  and  published 
in  this  state,  and  the  genius  of  whose  gifted  author  was 
partly  nurtured  in  this  village,  also  belongs  to  this 
period,  as  well  as  Salmagundi,  a  humorous  aeries  of 
essays  in  the  manner  of  Swift,  written  by  Ievwo, 
Pavldino  and  othera. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  our  litcratare.    It  assumed  now  a 


higher  stand,  and  took  a  nobler  aim.  The  more  gifted  of 
its  votaries  escaped  from  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics for  the  loflier  regions  and  brighter  skies  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, and  fa  ncy.  They  were  no  longer  content  to  apt»k 
U>  the  underitandmgt  of  their  countrymen,  but  they 
also  addressed  themselves  to  their  imaginations,  and  to 
their  tastes  for  ttie  refined,  the  fanciful,  the  beautiful  and 
the  ludicrous.  The  American  public,  for  the  fint  time, 
was  presented  with  original  pictures  of  native  mannera 
and  scenery,  copied  from  the  life,  instead  of  beir^  coin- 
pelled  to  look  for  this  species  of  literary  gratification 
to  what  was  imported  from  abroad,  or  what  was  yet 
worse,  to  feeble  and  servile  copies  of  European  produc- 
tiona.  Then  broke  forth  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit 
of  independence  in  letters,  which  thirty  years  before 
had  showed  itself  in  government 

These  praiseworthy  efforts  were  well  seconded  by  the 
public  approbation ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
literature  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  United  States.  Though  our  hret  essays  in  this 
branch  of  domestic  manufacture  were  few,  and  within  a 
limited  range,  it  was  no  small  achievement  to  show  that 
we  had  both  the  materials  and  the  skill  for  future  excel- 
lence, whenever  the  condition  of  our  country  became 
fitted  for  calling  them  forth. 

The  works  that  have  since  issued  from  the  Ame- 
rican press,  have  so  multiplied,  tliat  grateful  as  is  the 
theme,  the  enumeration  would  fatigue  you.  Let  me 
however  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent,  under  the 
several  departments  of  literature^  On  the  subject  of  ju- 
risprudence, Mr.  Livinoston*s  Principles  of  Penal  Law 
and  of  Codification,  are  equally  honorable  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  and  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs* He  has  given  to  the  dry  abstractions  of  the 
jurist  a  degree  of  clsssie  elegance  of  which  they  had 
not  seemed  susceptible  before  the  days  of  Blackstone 
and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  which  no  one  besides  has 
subsequently  attained. 

Mr.  Madison,  while  Secretary  of  State,  produced  an 
Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  respecting  Neutral 
Trade,  that  is  as  close  and  conclusive  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing as  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  professes  to  be  the  law 
of  pure  reason,  ever  produced.  It  presents  a  model  of 
logical  skill  and  method.  The  works  of  CsANCBLXoa 
KxHT  of  New  York,  and  Judor  Stort  of  Masaehusetts, 
are  admired  for  their  clear,  manly,  foreible  reasoning  in 
interpreting  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
opinions  of  some  of  our  judges,  both  in  the  General 
and  the  State  Gk>vernment8,  show  that  this  branch  of 
knowledge  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress 
of  intellecL  The  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  had,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  put  forth  the  utmost  powere  of 
his  vigorous  mind  in  expounding  tlie  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  bis  views  of  it,  and  those  who  may  not 
always  coincide  with  him  in  opinbn,  cannot  refuse  to 
do  homage  to  his  commanding  intellect. 

No  one  of  the  learned  professions  has  more  advanced 
than  the  derUtd.  Divines  are  not  now  satisfied  as  for- 
merly with  inculcating  orthodox  opinions,  with  sensible 
expositions  of  obscure  and  doubtful  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, or  with  simple  and  pious  outpourings  of  humility 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  uiver  of  ail  Good.  No— -they 
now  summon  to  their  aid  the  refined  arta  of  the  ao 
complished  orator;  the  imposing  weight  of  deep  learn- 
ing and  diligent  research;  and  m  the  fervid  streina  of 
impassioned  eloqoence,  address  themselves  to  the  feara 
and  the  hopes,  to  the  self-love  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
hearers,'-«now  alarming  the  awakened  eonseience  of  the 
sinner,  and  now  opening  visions  of  beatitude  to  the  en- 
thusiastic believer.  Pulpit  oratory,  that  formerly  was 
little  known  but  in  name,  may  in  our  day  be  heard  in  al- 
most every  church  of  every  sect  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  powerful  engine  of  good  in  its  holy  ministry.  The 
same  profession  has  made  some  excellent  QontnbotioDs 
to  general  literature ;  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Dwioht,  and  the  recent  hjistorical  work 
of  Dr.  Hawkbs.    Dr.  Channino  too  for  richness  and 
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fiokbed  doganee  of  style,  has  do  superior  on  either  side 
of  the  Atisntic  , 

la  hidtrjf,  besides  the  large  coDtributions  of  Dr. 
RiMSAr  of  South  Carolina,  we  have  Miller's  Rbtbo- 
iracr,  Masshall's  Lars  of  Wjlshingtqk,  (for  it  be- 
loogi  nlher  to  history  than  biography,)  Iatino's  Life 
OP  Columbus,  Bancroft's  Histoet  of  the  United 
States,  and  Lee's  Life  op  Napoleon.  I  will  not  ob- 
trude on  ¥ou  my  viewa  of  these  several  distinguished 
works.  As  to  a  part,  it  would  be  altogether  superflu- 
ous. Marshall  is  familiar  to  all,  and  to  bestow  praise 
on  the  IMiR  of  Columbus  is  **  to  gild  refined  gold,  or  to 
add  a  perfume  to  the  vioieU'*  But  1  will  add,  oecauae  it 
has  bad  leas  circulation,  that  I  regard  the  Life  of  Napc^ 
leoo  as  iofiBrior  to  no  contribution  our  literature  has  ever 
recttved.  In  its  nice  discrimination  of  character,  its 
spirited  sad  often  graphic  descriptions,  its  peculiar  apt- 
oett  of  phrase,  and  rare  felicities  of  diction,  I  know  no 
work  of  history  or  biography  its  superior  ;  and  if  it 
soflieitmes  indicates  extraordinary  care  and  effort,  we 
most  admit  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  polisii  is  altogether 
vorthy  of  the  labor  which  effected  iu  This  work,  and 
the  life  of  Columbus,  to  which  I  may  add  Mr.  Ban- 
crofts', aresufficient  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  this  coun- 
try to  equality  with  any  other,  at  this  time,  in  the  eleva- 
ted department  of  historical  writing. 

lo  the  lighter  departments  of  biography^  voyages, 
sad  Iraec2«,  the  American  press  has  of  late  years  been 
very  praUfic  BAany  of  them  have  considerable  merit, 
and  will  compare  with  the  same  description  of  works  in 
other  oountriea  Perhaps  Irtino's  Astoria,  Cooper's 
SwirfERLAND,  SuocLL*s  Trayels  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land sad,  Willis's  PBHCiLUNas,  deserve  to  be  distin- 
goisbad  (mm  the  resL  Two  works  on  Mond  PAttofo- 
pkff,  Upham's  and  Watlano's,  both  of  great  respecta- 
briity,  have  appeand  within  a  few  years. 

Is  FdUieti  £con4>iny  our  writers  have  been  numer- 
o(&  Besides  numerous  tracts  on  banking,  currency, 
protecting  duties,  and  other  detached  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  bare  been  five  or  aix  general  treatises.  There 
have  been  no  less  than  four  works  on  this  science  pul^ 
liihed  during^  tlie  present  year. 

Works  of  inuq^nation  have  more  multiplied  per- 
hapi  than  any  other.  Among  so  many,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  distinguish  the  nmftU  qf  Cooper,  Bird, 
Mi«s  Sedowice,  and  Kennedy.  Virginia  has  also 
produced  two,  that  will  not  suffer  on  a  comparison  with 
tbe  precedini^  I  allude  to  Edge  Hill  and  Gborob 
Balcohb.  Pe«Cry  Umh  that  beautiful  art  which  trans- 
ports us  into  a  world  of  its  own  delightful  creations; 
vhich  makes  us  oblivious  of  the  cares,  the  littleness, 
ssd  the  grossDess  of  life — which  at  once  purifies,  ani- 
mates and  ennobles  us,  has  not  been  stationary  while 
the  other  departoaents  of  letters  were  progressive.  If 
is  that  which  requires  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect,  we 
had  Dot  made  correspondent  progress,  we  might  have 
sflbrded  some  color  to  the  taunts  of  European  arro- 

gince.  Bnt  in  the  course  of  this  century,  the  United 
tales,  and  bot  a  small  portion  of  them  too,  have  pco- 
doesd  a  oonsiellalion.  of  poets,  and  although  none  of 
them  sra  stars  of  the  first  niagnitude,  such  as  are  equally 
objects  of  the  adniiring  gSEe  of  conunon  and  of  learned 
observers,  they  may  be  well  placed  in  the  second  rank, 
and  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  livinfi;  poets  that  Europe 
now  €sa  boast.  The  names  of  Hallecr,  Percital, 
Bar  ANT,  StoovBif  bt,  Willis,  Alston,  and  Mellen,* 
have  ably  Tindicated  the  claim  of  their  country  to  poeli- 
eal  talent,  and  to  these  I  may  add  two^  whose  prema- 
Ive  gsoies  fiMind  a  piefliature  grave— Miss  Davidson 
of  New  York,  whooe  gentle,  delicate,  plaintive  muse 
has  met  with  doe  honor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlsntic,  and 
J.  KoDHAN  Draks  of  the  same  state.  Though  he  died 
at  a  very  early  age,  perhaps  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
be  bad  given  proofs  of  high  poetical  genius.  He  already 
abowed  that  he  could  soar  at  least  as  high  as  his  most 
gifted  rivals,  awl  soar  too  with  a  more  untired  wing. 

Mbevs  BO  donbt  ornhMd  iomo  wlio  ooglitlo  bo  toelndod  tn  this 
la,  bat  tlwMBAd  of  whois  hsips  hsTo  roc  resched  mj  eara. 


His  Culprit  Fat  is  indeed  incomplete  iu  iu  plan  and 
unfinished  in  its  versification,  ^nt  it  shows  a  fertility 
and  originality,  and  manaeeabic  wildness  of  fancy,  as 
well  as  an  ardent  love  of  his  subject,  that  must  have 
placed  him  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus.  But  too  soon 
for  us  liiese  ethereal  spiriu  ascended  to  their  congenial 
skies. 

In  cUusUttl  or  mtUhemtUical  learning,  we  have  not 
done  much  as  yeL  Bowoitch's  translation  of  La  Place, 
and  Anthon's  editions  of  some  of  the  classics,  prove 
that  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  culti- 
vated by  some,  while  they  also  indicate  that  they  are 
less  so  than  could  be  wished.  But  the  few  lonely 
lamps  that  yet  burn  for  the  retired  student  may  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  flame  that  will  by  and  by  spread  and 
break  forth  with  the  effulgence  of  a  Newton  or  La  Place, 
a  Heyne  or  a  Porson.  I  ought  not  to  omit  Webster's 
Dictionary,  as  a  great  achievement  of  labor  and  re- 
search in  philology. 

.  In  phjjfsical  jcieacc,  our  progress  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  our  general  intellectual  improvemenu  Our 
learned  societies  and  institutes  in  our  largest  cities  all 
publish  their  transactions,  and  they  all  exhibit  a  more 
thorough  and.  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
than  ^rroerly.  No  tall,  Qodman,  Sat  and  others 
have  made  large  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  country.  In  the  medical  science^ 
there  have  been  numerous  publications  of  great  respec- 
tability. Nor  ought  we  to  omit  liie  names  of  Fulton, 
Hare  and  Pbreins  in  the  department  of  physics. 

In  esstof  writing  and  mitcelUmeoua  iUerahire^  our  im- 
provement has  been  very  conspicuous.  In  this  depart- 
ment we  may  mention  Irving,  Paulding,  Cooper, 
Wirt,  Walsh,  Everett,  Ingbrsoll,  Jefferson, 
John  CIuinct  Adams,  Cass,  Funt,  Dwight.  The 
number  is  indeed  too  great  for  particular  notice.  I 
must  however  except  Washington  Irving,  whose  tales 
and  sketches  are  as  yet  unmatched.  One  is  sure  to 
find  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen  thoughts  just  with- 
out being  commonplace,  wit  the  most  delicate  and  re- 
fined, without  one  spice  of  spleen  or  misanthropy,  and 
a  singular  playfulness  of  humor,  all  clothed  in  the  most 
captivating  graces  of  language.  Cooper's  Sketches, 
though  far  inferior  to  Irting's,  have  also  great  merit,  and 
have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  tliat  well 
meaning,  but  often  whimsical  personage,  the  public 
Mr.  Cooper  though  sometimes  splenetic,  loves  bis 
country  snd  is  proud  of  iu  These  sentimenu  breatlie 
through  all  his  works,  and  next  to  Mr.  Irving  and  Dr. 
Channing,  no  living  man  has  done  so  much  to  raise 
the  literary  characier  of  his  country  abroad. 

But  it  is  in  our  periodical,  or  ephemeral  lileralwe,  that 
we  are  to  see  the  image  of  our  national  talent  and  taste 
most  truly  reflected.  Let  us  first  observe  the  astonish- 
ing increase  as  to  number.  In  1775  we  had  37  netvspa- 
pers  in  the  United  States.  In  1810,  35  years  after- 
wards, the  number  had  swelled  to  359,  and  in  1834,  S4 
years  afterwards,  it  amounted  to  1265.  The  number  is 
now  without  doubt  upwards  of  1600.  Many  of  these 
journals  contain  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  largest 
in  former  times,  and  they  are  published  much  more  fre- 
quently. Besides  these,  the  periodical  journals  for  reli- 
gion, medicine,  law^  and  miscellaneous  literature,  had 
increased  from  27,  m  1810,  to  130,  in  1834— that  is 
five-fold,  while  the  population  was  nearly  doubled. 

If  we  compare  the  contents  of  these  publications  at 
different  periods,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  they  have 
improved  in  characier  almost  as  much  as  in  quantity. 
In  our  best  conducted  journals,  the  editorial  portions 
which  forty  years  ago  were  so  dull,  flat,  and  insignifi- 
cant, are  now  among  their  best  written  articles,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  spirit  and  force,  and  unstudied 
elegance,  that  few  of  their  correspondents  can  reach. 
In  the  multiplication  of  our  magazines,  and  reviews ; 
our  religious  journals  j  our  temperance  Jjournals ;  our 
journals  of  medicine,  and  law,  and  agriculture ;  our 
raihroad,and  beat  sugar,  and  silk  culture  journals— who 
does  not  see  that  the  American  mind  is  wakened  to  the 
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b6autiea  &nd  the  benefits  of  literature,  and  that  what 
the  im proved  taste  of  the  nation  craves,  the  improved 
talent  of  the  nation  seeks  to  supply?  The  reviews  and 
magazines  of  the  present  day,  such  as  the  Knickbr- 
BOCKBR  and  Mirbor  of  New  York,  or  our  own  Litb- 
RART  Mbssbnobr  and  Farmrrs  Rbgistbr,  are  as  supe- 
rior to  similar  publications  forty  years  ago  as  the  richest 
gems  of  the  mme  are  to  the  trumpery  imitations  of  them 
that  please  the  indiscriminating  eyes  of  the  savage. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  improved  style  of  the  de- 
bates in  our  Legislative  assemblies  with  similar  feelings 
of  congratulation,  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
there  haye  always  been  a  few  public  speakers  who 
could  compare  with  the  best  of  the  present  day.  But 
the  number  of  accomplished  orators  and  debaters  is 
far  greater  now  than  formerly,  after  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  our  numbers.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  for  some  years,  been  able  to  boast  of  orators 
which  would  compare  with  those  of  England  in  her 
best  days.  Virginia,  in  the  rear  of  some  of  her  sister 
states  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  physical  science, 
and  in  the  exhibition  of  poetical  talent,  may  here  claim 
precedence.  And  it  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
near  me,  to  be  reminded  that  a  year  or  two  since,  no  less 
than  seven  of  the  eight  ot  ten  of  those  public  speakers 
whom  public  opinion  had  placed  foremost  in  that  body, 
were  native  Virginians. 

After  this  comparative  view  of  our  literary  advance- 
ment, so  grateful  to  every  liberal  and  patriotic  mind, 
let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prospect  of  its  further  im- 
provement, and  consider  what  can  be  done  to  promote 
and  secure  its  onward  progress. 

We  are  well  warranted  in  expecting  that  the  same 
causes  which  hsve  hitherto  operated  so  beneficialhr  on 
our  literature,  will  continue  to  produce  the  same  eflects. 
These  causes  may  be  regarded  to  be  prineipally  our 
civil  liberty,  and  the  federative  character  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

Civil  liberty,  gentlemen,  if  experience  is  a  true  in- 
structor, is  favorable  to  a  development  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  man ;  for  in  a  free  government  he  is  most  sure  of 
receiving  the  rewards  which  are  due  to  a  successful 
exertion  of  those  faculties,  either  in  fame,  power,  popu- 
larity, or  emolument.  If  he  is  successful  as  an  orator 
or  writer,  statesman  or  legislator,  to  what  may  he  not 
aspire  7  We  every  day  see  men,  both  in  this  country 
and  occasionally  in  England,  occupying  the  roost  ele- 
vated stations  in  the  land,  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  distinction  by  the  force  of  their  virtues  or  talents. 
They  have  all  been  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortune, 
and  if  chance  and  circumstances  have  concurred  to 
their  elevation,  they  have  been  such  circumstances  as 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

But  in  the  government  of  one  or  a  few,  men  can  with 
difficulty  emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are 
bom,  and  if  now  and  then  we  see  examples  of  extra- 
ordinary elevation  from  the  humble  ranks  of  life,  they 
are  exceptions  which  attract  notice  and  excite  wonder 
by  their  raritv.  By  far  the  greater  number  who  at- 
tain rank  and  power,  and  hi^h  station,  owe  it  mainly 
to  the  accident  of  birth.  This  diflference  must  give  a 
potverful  incentive  to  exertion,  and  it  is  exercise  and 
exertion  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  excellence. 

It  is  true  that  the  character  of  our  ^vernment 
has  a  tendency  to  give  intellectual  pursuits  a  parti- 
cular direction.  They  hold  out  especial  encourage- 
ment to  the  talents  for  public  speaking,  or  for  the  duties 
of  the  politician  and  statesman,  and  to  the  arts  of 
winning  the  pnblic  favor.  But  the  disadvantage  of 
this  condition  of  things  must  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
and  not  likely  long  to  impede  the  other  influences  that 
have  hitherto  had  so  extensive  and  salutary  an  opera- 
tion. So  long  as  the  educated  classes  of  our  eitizens 
are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  to  supply  the  public  ofiices,  their  intellectual 
culture  will  be  directed  that  way  which  is  likely  best  to 
qualify  them  for  those  dignified  duties.  But  the  nam- 
ber  of  educated  and  cultivated  minds  is  rapidly  advan- 


cing, and  the  excess,  will,  whether  it  be  by  way  of  at- 
taining a  high  accomplishment,  of  finding  relief  from 
ennulj  or  of  earning  a  livelihood,  devote  their  leisure 
exclusively  to  literature,  and  thus  become  the  Johnsons 
and  the  Goldsmiths^  the  Sovtheys  and  the  Scotts,  the 
Campbells  and  the  Byrons  of  America* 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  noore  free 
and  popular  a  government  is,  the  stronger  is  the  influ- 
ence or  popular  esteem  and  popular  applause.  The 
greater  power  of  the  people  gives  a  hieher  value  and  a 
greater  dignity  to  its  approbation.  Where  men  ac^ 
knowledge  no  sovereign  out  his  fellow- men,  io  their 
corporate  capacity,  they  become  the  dispenser  of  public 
honors  of  all  kinds,  and  their  favor  bestows  the  laurel 
not  only  on  the  warrior's,  but  also  on  the  poet's  brow. 
Their  huzzas  cheer  and  reward  the  victories  of  a  Perrt 
or  a  Drcatvr — a  Jackson  or  a  Scott — but  they  also 
stimulate  the  intellectual  efforts  of  an  lavmo  or  a  Cooprr 
— a  PiNCKNBT  or  a  Wbbstbr — a  Randolph  or  a  Clat. 
Fame  is  valued  aoeordingto  the  number  and  force  of  the 
voices  that  speak  through  her  trump,  and  they  are  never 
so  numerous  or  so  loud  as  where  all  are  disposed  to 
speak,  and  every  one  is  free  to  utter  what  he  thinks. 

Here  then  we  find  the  powerful  incentive  of  public 
praise,  which  gives  to  the  object  of  it,  assurance  of  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow  men;  the  potent  influence  of 
whieh  once  made  a  garland  of  oak  preferred  by  the  high- 
minded  victor  to  a  crown  of  gold ;  which  is  at  once 
the  cheapest  and  richest  reward  of  public  virtue ;  which 
is  all,  next  to  a  sense  of  duty,  that  stimulated  Washing- 
ton, the  pride  of  America,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

There  is  moreover  an  unseen  influence  which  free 
institutions  possess,  of  imparting  force  and  vigor  to  every 
pursuit  in  which  its  ditzens  engage  whether  it  be  in 
amassing  wealth,  or  acquiring  glory,  whether  they  en- 
ga|;e  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  or  of  war— H»f  specu- 
lation  or  of  literature  and  science.  They  are  likely  to 
be  less  unduly  biassed  by  the  dicta  of  their  preceptors ; 
to  be  less  trammelled  by  the  tyranny  of  custom — to  be 
more  bold,  fearless,  and  adventurous — more  pliant  and 
accommodating  to  uncontrollable  circumstances.  We  see 
this  manifested  in  various  wa^s.  What  merchants  or 
navigators  exhibit  the  same  vigorous  daring  enterprise 
as  ours?  What  explorers  of  the  wilderness?  Where 
has  sagack>us  industry  achieved  so  much  in  the  way  of 
canals,  and  railroads,  and  bridges?  All  this  indicates 
extraordinary  mental  activity  and  energy  of  purpose, 
which  will  assuredly  one  day  produce  the  same  salutary 
effects  in  letters  that  it  has  already  achieved  in  arts  and 
arms. 

But  therd  is  another  cause  of  improvement  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  our  government,  the  influence 
of  which  is  not  yet  fully  felt.  By  roason  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  States,  the  spirit  of  emulation,  that  exerts 
so  propitious  an  influence  on  the  character  of  a  people, 
may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  active  here.  Need 
I  remind  you  that  those  nations  whieh  have  been  most 
eonspicuous  and  illustrious  have  all  felt  the  force  of  na- 
tional emulation?  France  and  England  owe  much  of 
their  success  in  letters,  arts,  and  arms  to  the  rivalship  of 
more  than  two  centuries.  Even  the  division  of  Great 
Britain  between  the  English  and  Seotch,  has  had  a  sen- 
sible effect ;  though  ever  since  the  union,  it  has  been  the 
sentiment  of  generous  emulation  that  has  animated 
them,  rather  than  a  rivalship  inflamed  by  anger  and 
hatred.  It  was  this  spirit  among  the  little  Orecian 
states  which  kept  their  faculties  ever  on  the  stretch, 
and  goaded  them  on  in  the  pursuit  of  exceUenoe,  not 
only  in  arms,  but  also  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and 
philosophy,  until  the  most  successful  of  them  far  trans* 
cended  the  other  portions  of  the  world ;  and  in  some  de- 
partments of  skill  have  never  yet  foond  their  equals 
among  the  thousands  of  millions  that  have  lived  after 
them. 

It  is  partly  to  the  ^[reater  foree  whieh  this  desire  of 
superiority  exercises  in  a  laroe  city,  that  it  baa  always 
been  found  the  most  favorable  theatre  for  genioa  and 
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talents  of  every  kind.  Here  oompetttora  in  every  pro- 
feasum  and  pttrauit  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  their 
respective  mertu  being  so  accurately  measured  and 
oompsred,  the  rival  caodidatea  are  urged  to  redouble 
their  exertion  for  superiority.  We  know  the  force  of 
this  prioeiple  in  juvenile  instruction,  and  while  men  in  a 
populous  city  are  like  children  in  a  public  school,  those 
who  sre  dispersed  over  the  country  may  be  compared  to 
the  children  who  are  instructed  at  home. 

This  principle  of  emulation  must  always  exert  more 
iafloenoe  among  the  American  people  from  their  being 
distributed  into  separate  States,  having  their  govern- 
nents,  laws  and  institutions  independent  of  each  other; 
and  the  more  distinct  are  their  interests,  the  more  con- 
trasted their  general  character,  the  stronger  is  this  spirit 
likely  to  be.  Hence  the  disaimilaritj  between  the  Nor- 
thern sod  the  Southern  States,  if  it  occasionally  give 
rise  to  some  illiberal  and  inconvenient  prejudices,  is  also 
productive  of  this  ^ood  eflecL  And  though  it  has  hith- 
erto shown  itself  pnncipally  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  power 
sod  patronai^  of  the  general  government,  or  in  jealousy 
and  disappointment  at  not  having  obtained  them,  it 
may  hereafter  also  manifest  itself  in  literary  rivalship^ 
Of  this  we  have  already  seen  some  symptoms,  in  the  re- 
views and  magazinea.  We  also  occasionally  see  signs  of 
it  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia^  and  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  West,  the  ardent,  gene- 
rous West,  abo  shows  its  ambition  to  excel,  and  that  af- 
fords a  sure  presage  of  excellence.  We  there  behold  a 
boldness,  a  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  habits  and  pre- 
judices that  IS  most  auspicious  to  originality ;  and  there, 
if  anj  where,  we  may  expect  in  time  to  see  new  modes  of 
admmistering  pleasure  or  interest  to  the  intellectual 
tastes  of  mankind. 

These  drcomstanees  of  our  political  and  social  condi- 
tioo  may  therefore  be  expected  to  continue  their  benig- 
nant influenee  on  the  advancement  of  letters  and  sci- 
eoce  in  the  United  States;  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
now  to  notice  the  modes  by  which  we  may  best  encour- 
age and  assist  that  influence. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  do  all  in  our  power  to 
adfance  the  caoae  of  education,  both  in  its  elementary, 
and  more  difficult  branches  of  knowledge.  The  seed 
that  IS  sown  in  the  humblest  country  school,  if  it  chance 
to  &U  00  a  fruitful  soil,  may  shoot  up  into  luxuriance 
and  become  the  lordly  oak,  the  pride  of  the  forest.  But 
in  general,  the  distinguished  man  of  civilized  society  is 
so  much  the  creature  of  artificial  culture,  he  is  like  the 
aarne  oak  in  a  city.  It  has  been  planted  there,  and  its 
■ze  and  growth  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  care 
vith  whidi  it  has  been  nurtured,  until  it  could  support 
itself  by  its  own  inherent  vigor.  We  ought  then  to 
be  onsparing  in  our  efforts  to  provide  adequate  schools, 
aeademies,  and  colleges:  to  endow  them  liberally; 
aod  to  improve  their  internal  economy,  regulations, 
and  discipline,  to  the  utmost.  The  nation  seems  now 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  juvenile  instruction. 
The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  has  been  greatly 
multiplied  within  a  few  years,  but  I  fear  that  their 
character  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  number. 

Associations  such  as  that  it  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
address,  should  be  multiplied  and  be  supported  with 
untiring  xeaL  All  such  institutions  concur  to  introduce 
a  literary  spirit,  to  give  it  a  wider  diffusion  and  a  more 
rigorous  growth.  This  spirit  is  the  more  to  be  cher- 
ished, as  afibrding  the  best  counteraction  to  the  love  of 
gain,  if  it  is  likely  to  prove  stronger  in  a  democracy,  as 
has  been  supposed,  than  in  those  governments  in  which 
there  are  privileged  orders  of  men. 

We  should  also  encourage  public  libraries  and  library 
eompanies,  which  will  at  once  favor  a  taste  for  reading 
and  afford  the  means  of  gratifying  iu  Nor  ought  we  to 
neglect  fenuile  education,  since  it  devolves  on  the 
noiher  to  give  the  first  direction  to  the  child's 
thoughts  and  acta.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
fnai  no  very  alighi  or  hasty  eourae  of  observation, 
liw  more  diatioguiaiied  men  owe  the  impetus  which 


has  made  them  what  they  are,  to  their  mothers,  than 
to  their  fathers. 

A  disposition  to  encourage  domestic  literature  must 
also  have  a  good  effect.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
American  writer, laboring  under  the  disadvantages  that 
have  been  mentioned,  is  placed  in  competition  with  the 
writers  of  a  nation  that  are  second  to  those  of  no  other 
on  the  globe ;  and  that  the  consciousness  of  this  disad- 
vantage is  calculated  to  repress  and  dispirit  the  efforts 
of  the  native  author. 

Let  us  constainly  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that,  next 

to  a  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  we  should  be 

most  ambitious  of  obtaining  one  for  letters.    This  is  a 

higher  glory  than  distinction  in  wealth,  power,  or  arms. 

For 

'<  The  beings  of  the  mind,  are  not  of  clay ; 
£flaentiail7  Immortal,  ibev  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray, 
And  more  belored  ezlateDce." 

Let  us  remember  too,  that  a  taste  for  literature  and 
science,  besides  what  it  has  done  for  the  well-bein^  of 
society,  affords  to  individuals  the  best  security  against 
vicious  and  immoral  habits ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberty:  that  for  a  people  to  be 
capable  of  administering  their  own  affairs  wisely,  they 
must  be  well  instructed.  They  must  understand  the 
elementary  principles  of  government,  of  legislation,  and 
political  economy ;  must  be  well  acquainted  wKh  the 
human  character,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
their  real  and  their  pretended  friends,  through  all  the 
disguises  which  crafty  ambition  or  love  of  gain  may 
throw  around  them.  We  are  then  urged  to  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people,  whether  we  regard 
the  happiness,  the  safety,  or  the  dignity  of  the  nation. 

The  votary  of  literature  in  our  country  has  indeed 
much  to  stimulate  his  efforts.  There  are  some  who  now 
hear  me,  who  may  live  to  see  the  population  of  these 
states  amount  to  some  60  or  60  millions ;  and  in  25  years 
afterwards,  they  will  reach  100  millions  without  having 
as  dense  a  population  as  there  is  at  this  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts. With  so  numerous  a  people,  all  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  agreeing  in  the  great  fundamental 

Erinciples  of  religion,  morals  and  government ;  but 
aving  endless  diversities  of  manners,  habits,  usages 
and  institutions,  what  a  field  is  presented  for  the  sue* 
cessful  cultivator  of  English  literature !  The  writer  of 
the  next  generation,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  win  the 
public  favor,  will,  besides  hearing  his  name  re-echoed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Mexican  Otilf,  have  a  greater  number  of  readers 
than  are  now  living  on  the  habitable  globe.  His  gains, 
if  gain  should  be  his  object,  will  be  as  much  greater 
than  Byron*s  or  Scott's,  as  theirs  were  greater  than 
those  of  their  predecessors.  And  though  minds  best 
qualified  to  delight  the  world  by  the  productions  of 
their  genius,  may  find  their  highest  reward  in  the  glory 
they  acquire,  yet  even  they  will  see,  in  the  extensive 
sale  and  circulation  of  their  works,  the  surest  indications 
of  that  glory. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  multiplication  of  books, 
all  over  Europe,  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and 
their  continued  further  increase,  it  has  been  appre- 
hended by  some  that  literature  must  eventually  suffer 
a  decline.  They  say  that  if  books  thus  go  on  increas- 
ing, it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  reader,  however 
diligent,  to  read  them  all ;  and  that  the  conviction  of 
this  fact  will  proportionally  discourage  men  from  wri- 
ting, or  from  qualifying  themselves  to  write ;  and  that 
literature  may  thus,  like  the  Roman  vestal,  be  buried 
under  the  wealth  she  had  too  eagerly  coveted. 

But  the  very  hypothesis,  in  assuming  that  further 
productions  of  intellect  will  be  checked  oy  the  redun- 
dancy of  previous  productions,  supposes  that  conse- 
quence of  the  evil  which  will  effectually  bring  its 
remedy,  which  is  a  diminution  of  the  supply  until  it  is 
level  with  the  demand.  Such  a  redundancy,  when  it  is 
felty  may  indeed  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  trivial, 
or  second  rate  productions.    It  may  also  caU  into  exist- 
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ence  new  and  strange  creations  of  a  misapplied  inge- 
nuity, by  way  of  provocative  to  man^s  incessant  craving 
Ibr  novelty,  but  it  ean  do  no  more.  The  means  of  com- 
municating instruction,  or  interest,  or  delight,  to  the 
minds  of  others,  are  as  exhausUess  as  is  the  desire  to 
reeeWe  them,  and  by  fiir  the  larger  part  of  these  means 
every  generation  has  to  provide  for  itself.  It  is  true 
that  so  far  as  ooneerns  human  passions  and  feelings,  or 
the  beauties  of  seenery,  or  poetical  imagery,  there  are 
natural  limits,  and  the  best  part  of  the  stock  may  be 
preoecupied,  or  nearly  so ;  but  even  these  may  be  served 
up  again  in  a  form,  which  when  modified  by  the  ruling 
taste  of  the  day,  may  not  onljr  seem  to  have  the  recom- 
mendatioB  of  novelty,  but  give  more  lively  pleasure 
than  pictures  of  the  same  natural  futures,  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  other  times;  It  is  with  language 
as  with  dress,  though  the  materials  are  the  same  as 
they  were  centuries  ago,  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  feathers 
ana  flowers,  gold,  diamonds  and  pearly  yet  the  diversi- 
fied modes  in  which  they  can  be  combined,  are  infinite ; 
and  though  the  belles  of  the  present  day  may  now  and 
then  seem  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  grandmothers, 
it  will  generall]^  be  found,  on  a  closer  inspection,  that 
there  is  some  important  modification  of  the  ancient 
prototype ;  and  that,  at  *lf«vents  it  has,  to  the  «yes  for 
which  It  was  intended,  the  charm  of  novelty,  so  as  to 
make  each  succeemng  generation  manifest  the  same 
lively  sensibility  to  ornament,  and  the  same  exquisite 
taste  in  gratifymg  it,  as  when  Belinda  was  thus  exhi- 
bited at  her  toilet  more  than  180  years  since : 

«  And  now,  unvellad,  the  toilet  ttsndi  dJBpUy^d, 
Each  silver  rase  in  mvstic  order  laid, 
First  rob*d  In  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  aneover'd,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  Imaf  e  in  the  ffiaat  appears, 
To  thuehe  bends,  to  that  ner  eyes  ehe  rears ! 
Th*  inferior  priestese,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnamberied  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  calls  with  ciirioin  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  caatcet  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephaot  unite, 
Transform 'd  to  combe,  the  speckled  and  the  white ; 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powder,  patcbaa,  biblesi  billet'doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puia  on  alt  iu  arms,"  kc 

As  to  science,  that  is,  and  must  ever  be,  continually 
progressive,  and  every  new  discovery  seems  but  the  pro- 
Itfie  parent  of  many  more.  It  forms  a  new  stem  from 
whicb  spring  numerous  ramifications,  each  of  which 
branches  out  again,  and  thus  leads  to  new  fiicts  and  new 
laws  of  matter.  The  fear  then  is  utterly  (poundless, 
that  there  can  be  any  necessarjr  check  to  inieltectual 
activity,  either  in  the  class  of  writers  or  readers.  And 
as  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  multiplicity  of  books, 
or  the  character  of  suhseq^ient  works  in  encouraging 
quaintoess,  affectation,  or  licentious  novelty,  we  must 
trust  to  the  natural  growth  of  good  taste ^r  the  pre- 
vention or  correction  of  this  evil.  To  resume  my  former 
illustration,  the  same  danger  might  seem  to  exist  as 
to  dress ;  and  yet  it  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  the 
last  fifty  years  towards  simplicity,  and  losing  much  of 
the  very  forced  and  artificial  character  it  formerly  as- 
sumed. 

r  had  intended,  Mr.  President,  to  have  said  something 
in  behalf  of  cultivating  classical  learning,  bs  the  best 
means  of  forming  a  good  taste,  and  as  affording  the 
most  improving  exercise  to  the  menial  fiieolties;  and 
also  to  have  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  simplicitt  in 
writing  and  speaking;  but  the  unexpected  length  to 
which  this  discourse  has  been  already  extended,  forbids 
me  from  further  tasking  your  patienoe. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  prospects  before  us,  gentle^ 
men,  are  no^  less  brilliant  and  grand  in  our  literature, 
than  in  national  power  and  opulence,  if  we  are  only 
true  to  ourselves ;  and  the  sun  of  civiHssation,  which  has 
been  travelling  to  the  west,  as  far  back  as  history  re- 


cords, will,  when  it  has  completed  its  circle  round  the 
earth,  by  traversing  the  American  continent,  be  found 
to  have  still  increased  in  splendor,  in  its  course ;  and 
as  it  shone  more  brightly  in  Greece  and  Rome,  than  it 
had  done  in  Asia;  ami  in  England  and  France,  than  in 
Rome  or  Greece— so,  if  the  auguries  do  not  prove 
deceitful,  its  progressive  brightness  will  continue  with 
us,  and  when  it  shall  bo  setting  to  Europe,  it  will  here  in 
its  meridian,*  beam  with  an  eflfulgenee  that  the  world 
has  never  yet  witnessed. 


^  Borne  of  oar  readers  may  not  know,  that  whaa  b  is  an 
at  London  or  Paris,  it  ia  noon  on  the  MississippL— JErfif«r. 


THE  FORESTER'S  SERENADE. 

Awake !  gentle  dreamer,  and  hide  thee  with  me. 
Where  the  free  and  the  fearless  dwell ; 

A  sylvan  home  is  waiting  for  thee, 

Deep,  deep  in  the  shade  of  the  dark  waving  tree. 
That  hangs  o'er  the  Forester's  dell. 

There  linger  the  hours  of  beautiful  bloom, 

And  when  the  gay  Summer  is  past, 
'Neath  the  angry  doods  of  Winter's  gloom. 
Still  smile  we,  my  love,  though  our  leafless  home 
May  shake  with  the  terribte  blast 

And  softly,  and  sweetly,  at  Eve's  silent  hours, 

When  earth  seems  facfing  away, 
A  holy  calm,  from  heaven's  fair  bowers, 
Shall  brightly  shadow  that  sleep  of  our's. 

With  visions  too  pure  for  day. 

Oh  come ! — *tis  the  moment  when  all  things  are  still. 

Save  the  leaves  on  the  trembling  trees. 
Or  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  lone  whip-poor-will. 
Or  the  moan  of  the  stream,  as  it  winds  round  the  hill, 
Or  the  voice  of  the  murmuring  breeze. 


Why  linger,  my  love? — the  glorious  stars 

Are  glistening  brightly  for  thee— 
Tho'  the  moon  rides  high,  and  the  night  slowly 
Yet  tarry  we  not  tiU  morning  appears— 
In  shadow  and  silence  we  flee. 

Thro'  yonder  wild  mazes  together  we'll  stray. 
Where  the  wolf  and  fierce  panther  roam. 
Ere  the  skies  grow  light  with  opening  day, 
O'er  mountain  and  valley  away — let's  a  way — 
Far,  far,  to  the  Forestei*s  home. 


LEXICOGRAPHIC  ACUMEN. 

In  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  this  article :  '*  Curmudgeon, 
a  vicious  way  of  pronouncing  eirur  mechani — An  un- 
known correspondent."  By  the  last  three  words  John- 
son acknowledges  his  obligation  to  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Gentleipan's  Magaaine — but  Ash  copied  the  word 
into  his  Dictionary  thus:  ''Curmudgeon— /rom  the 
French  eiriif,  unknown,  and  medunU,  correspondent.'* 
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JOURNAL 

Of  ATRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  CAVES  AND  SPRINGS 

OF  TIROINIA. 

Bff  a  JftW'Englandtr,* 

T0CRARI.BS  £.  Sbbjuian,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

TheM  fhgnwoca  of  a  Diary,  kept  durlnff  a  tour  made  in  hie 
•odcij,  are  reepectfidlj  a«d  ailipcUonaielj  Inieribed,  by  bia 
fiici^ajidielJoir-trarelkr,  THE  AUffHOR. 


■ Yircinia!  Yet  I  own 

J  Jove  tbe«  edll,  although  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  have  climbed  thy  mountains,  not  alone, — 
And  made  the  wondere  of  tby  vallies  mine ; 
FiediAf ,  from  nornin|r*v  dawn  till  day's  decline, 

Sobs  marrtl  yei  nnmarfeed,— some  peak,  wboae  throne 
Was  loftier,— gin  with  miac,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Soae  deep  and  rugged  gien,  with  copse  overgrown,— 
Thehiith  of  aome  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  aome  silTer  etream  chat  murmura  lone : 
Or  the  dark  care,  where  hidden  cryetala  ahfne, 

Or  the  wUd  arch,  acroea  the  blue  aky  thrown. 
«         e         *  «         «         * 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦  WUde. 


CaiAFTER  L 

LoeraiotiTe  firom  Boston  to  Froviilence— Railroads  and  rail- 
iags— Sleepera  in  8teamboaia->New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
PUladalpliia — Judge  Maraball — Baldmora— Page*s — Rlp- 
Rapa— HampMn  Roada— Janea  RiTttr<-'8teai»boat  Racing— 
Armal  at  Richmond. 

8Uambo9t  Pratdent^  July  8,  1835L 

Toor  correspondent  is  a  qatet  man  and  hates  a  fuss, 
<r  he  woald  hardlY  have  eomposare  enough  to  sit  down 
10  quietly  and  coUeetedly,  as  he  is  now  doing,  to  write 
yoQ  aa  aeeoiuit  of  himself,  oonadering  the  tm?eller's 
diappoitttment  to  which  he  has  been  doomed.  He 
tiMwgiit,  and  experience  had  taught  htm  that  he  was 
ligbt  ID  the  ooojecture,  that  to  take  a  trip  to  New  York 
ia  the  good  **  President,  Bunker,"  was  the  very  reali- 
zaUoB  of  all  that  is  comfortable  in  the  way  of  tra- 
nlling;  so  starting  from  the  city  of  notions  by  the 
"Whisdei^  locomotive,  and  shooting  over  the  forty 
inurvening  miles  between  that  and  its  sister  city,  at 
the  rate  of  five  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  he  marched 
up  to  the  fsntleoutnly  clerk  of  the  said  steamer,  to 
fecnre  a  good  berth  in  which  to  stretch  his  invalid  limbs 
whiie  goMig  round  that  moot  lovely  of  capes,  Point 
Jsdilh.    But  by  some  misunderstanding,  a  disappoint- 

'This  JoQcnal  ia  made  up  from  a  aeriea  of  letters,  written  in 
18K,  fiwaoaie  of  the  northern  papers,  which  at  the  time  attrac* 
tad  ioaie  aoeniion,  not  only  at  the  north,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  caoocry.  There  had  at  that  time  been  Httle  said,  and  less 
wriBco,  In  raiarioD  to  the  now  more  generally  known  watering 
places,  which  iheee  letiera  deacrihe ;  and  to  that  cauae,  rather 
ilt«o  la  any  merit  discernible  in  their  composition,  was  to  be 
ittnbaied  the  interest  at  first  so  geoerally  uken  in  them.  It  is 
M  tke  niggescion  of  a  friend  who  was  induced  to  try  the  rirtnes 
«f  ths  Virginia  waters,  by  tho  deecripiions  of  their  qnalitiee 
*t  filth  ia  tfcaae  apbemeral  leitais,  and  who  experienced  a  per- 
fcocan  of  faJa  eompJalnta  by  doing  ao,  that  they  are  now  em- 
bodied fak  Ibis  fom.  If  they  ahall  induce  a  single  additional 
cwc  of  aay  of  thoM  namerooa  "  ills  that  flash  Is  heir  to,"  the 
*ite  win  not  regret  the  toil  of  editing  them  anew. 

f^9MigUm,Jm^4ik,lsn, 


ment  arising  out  of  the  detention  of  the  other  boat* 
Providence  was  filled  with  hoides  of  applicants^  wboi 
unfortunately,  bad  taken  up  all  the  state-rooms,  bertha^ 
settees,  cots  and  pegs,  on  which  a  poor  wight  could  sleepi 
lie  or  hang.  This  was  a  damper.  Ma'am  Judy  was 
weathered  by  your  unlucky  friend  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, upon  "  the  soft  side  of  a  pine  board,"  and  his 
rheumatic  bones  had  to  suffer  racking  in  an  out  of  the 
way  hole,  away  forward,  which  they  call  the  saloon* 
cabin. 

From  Boston  to  Canton,  we  came  along  in  a  fins 
easy  car,  in  which  we  could  sit  or  stand  as  we  pleased, 
and  the  seats  in  which  were  made  as  is  usual  in  ooachesi 
width- wise  and  very  comfortable.  At  Canton  we  took 
to  our  feet,  to  go  down  and  up  a  deep  valley,  over 
which  a  most  splendid  viaduct  of  massy  granite  is  in 
the  progress  of  erection,  an  ingenious  and  stupendous 
work  indeed.  We  then  got  into  a  long  jolting  omnibus 
looking  car,  in  which  we  rode  side-wise,  and  although 
we  went  over  the  road  rapidly,  the  noise  of  this  crab* 
like  mode  of  progreasion  materially  marred  the  pleasure 
of  the  thing.  However  we  finished  our  journey  at  last, 
so  far  as  rails  (and  I  suppose  you  hope  as  far  as  railing 
also,)  are  concerned,* — and  here  am  I,  at  table,  between 
the  jingling  of  champagne  glasses  on  one  side,  and  the 
rattling  of  dice  on  the  other,  as  a  whist  party  and  a 
pair  of  backgammon  players  are  amusing  themselves 
at  their  respective  games.  What  a  love  of  excitement 
is  suddenly  contracted  upon  coming  on  boaid  a  steam- 
boat !  People  in  such  a  predicament  seem  to  think  they 
shall  die  of  cnni<t,  if  a  source  of  amusement  is  not  im* 
mediately  opened  to  them,  so  soon  as  they  place  their 
feet  on  board. 

I  have  been  taking  a  stroll  round  the  boat,  to  see 
how  the  land  lies,  what  way  we  are  making,  what  tho 
weather  is,  and  who,  if  any  body,  had  stolen  my  birth. 
We  are  half  way  to  New  York,  are  going  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  the  night  is  cloudy  but  mild, 
and  tlie  steward  and  I  turned  a  big  bully  of  a  fellow 
out  of  my  narrow  accommodations  in  *'the  saloon 
cabin."  I  am  sure  they  were  not  worth  stealing.  My 
Hector  showed  fight,  and  now  stands  glowering  at  me 
like  a  chained  mastifil  Cannot  help  it,  my  dear  fel- 
low,— take  my  rheumatics  and  you  may  have  my  berth 
and  welcome — and  f  *11  sit  up  ail  night  and  scribble. 
He  shogs  off  upon  this  fair  proposal;  it  must  have 
been  convincing  of  his  reason,  and  assuaging  of  his 
wrath. 

How  queerly  folk  appear  white  asleep  J  I  should  not 
like  to  occupy  one  of  those  settees  or  cots  as  they  call 
them,  all  conglomerated  as  they  are  into  a  dense  mass; 
it  is  so  disagreeable  to  have  a  half  dosen  waking  stran- 
gers making  game  of  your  dreaming  disclosures,  as  you 
lie  there  on  your  back,  talking  about  your  most  pnvate 
affairs,  with  as  much  tang  frcid  as  if  you  were  but  ex- 
changing the  time  of  day  with  your  hearers.  And 
(hen  how  singularly  people  difler  in  their  ideas  of  com- 
fort on  these  occasions!  One  twists  a  yellow  bandanna 
round  his  head  for  a  night  cap^  while  another  puts  on 
ike  real  lAtng,  in  the  shape  of  a  red  silk  bag,  a  white 
knit  skulUcover,  or  a  black  velvet  toupee.  One  fellow 
sleeps  in  his  clotJles  like  '*my  man  John,**  in  the  nur- 
sery song,  who  '*  went  to  bed  with  his  trowsers  on." 

•  This  road  is  now  flnished,  and  In  all  Its  appaitsMntt  la  one 
of  the  Tery  beat  hi  the  United  Btatea. 
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Another  is  very  particular  in  arranging  himself  to  rest, 
with  all  the  minute  particularity  to  the  little  observan- 
ces of  the  toilet  in  which  he  is  so  fond  of  indulging  at 
home, — he  places  his  watch  and  pocket-book  under  his 
pillow,  folds  away  his  coat  smoothly,  and  puts  his 
boots  orderly  under  his  "cot*'  in  such  wise  as  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  that  shilling  loving  caitiff, 
John,  who  brings  them  all  shining  in  the  morning,  and 
looks  glowering  if  he  gets  not  his  awnwus.  One  lies 
on  his  pillow  as  Nero  reclined  on  his,  laughing  at  the 
woes  of  the  good  citizens  around  him,  who,  as  he  grows 
merry  and  boisterous  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  varied 
scene  before  him,  toss  about  as  if  on  the  rack  to  get 
one  wink  of  sleep  under  his  merciless  inflictions:  while 
another  sneaks  off  quietly  to  bed,  and  from  mere  habit 
drops  to  sleep  in  despite  of  all  the  noise  and  bustle  that 
surround  him.  The  lucky  berth-holders  retire  with  a 
kind  of  dignified  reserve  to  their  respective  places  of 
comparative  ease, — the  aristocrats  of  the  steamer, — 
while  the  deck  passengers  lie  about  on  the  luggage  and 
freight,  covered  with  old  plaid  cloaks,  with  carpet  bags 
for  pillows.  Thus  the  Steamboat  is  but  a  map  of  busy 
life — and  furnishes  to  the  contemplative  mind  a  lesson 
not  unworthy  of  its  study. 

41  «  *  «  * 

Steamboat  TVenloit,  Jiiiy  9. 

The  warm  weather  is  beginning  to  thaw  people  out 
from  their  winter  quarters,  and  to  set  them  in  motion 
towards  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  for  recrea- 
tion and  health.  The  steamboats,  railroads,  and  public 
houses  literally  swarm  with  travellers,  and  all  seem 
determined  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  which  the 
cruel  cold  weather  has  caused  to  hang  so  heavily  on 
their  hands. 

Arriving  at  New  York  this  morning,  and  finding 
the  city  empty  and  hot,  and  the  hotels  full  and  incom- 
modious, I  concluded  to  hasten  onward,  and  accordingly 
took  the  steamer  Swan,  at  seven  o'clock,  reached 
Amboy  in  the  usual  time,  and  proceeded  at  the  leisure- 
ly pace  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  upon  the  railroad,  as 
far  as  Bordentown,  where  we  again  take  steamboat. 
Pray  tell  me  if  the  hot  weather  is  any  excuse  for  such 
tardiness  in  locomotive  engines  7  Here  was  1  flying  over 
those  Providence  rails  at  the  rale  of  five  and  twenty  miles, 
but  yesterday — voUa  !  tbe  difference !  And  now  I  am 
in  the  bragging  vein,  let  me  remark  that  the  railroads 
from  Boston,  are  incomparably  superior  to  these  Jersey 
ones.  There  is  more  care  in  the  construction,  the  cars 
are  far  more  commodious,  and  the  whole  is  quite  ano- 
ther affair,  in  every  respect.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
more  perfect  railroad  in  the  country  than  that  from 
Boston  to  Lowell,  if  indeed  there  be  in  the  world. 

The  general  appearance  of  that  part  of  New  Jersey 
through  which  we  journeyed  this  morning  is  by  no 
means  indicative  of  much  susceptibility  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  red  and  clayey, — ^and  for  the  most  part 
barren,  on  the  track  we  traversed  to*day.  There  are 
interspersed  here  and  there,  spots  of  something  more 
promising  in  the  way  of  farming  and  gardening,— but 
they  are  rare.  The  place  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  is  the 
most  elegant  of  any  on  this  part  of  the  route — but  it 
struck  me  that  it  appeared  to  less  advantage,  and  in 
worse  condition  than  formerly.  There  evidently  wants 
the  careful,  tasteful  and  interested  supervision  of  the 
proprietor.     Near  this,  we  were  much  gratified  and 


refreshed  by  the  reception  of  an  abundance  of  ripe 
cherries  and  other  fruit  from  the  children  that  surround 
the  cars  at  every  stopping  place,  and  earn  their  fips  by 
these  grateful  dispensations.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant  and  good  here,  and  we  are  promised  a  pro- 
fusion of  it  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Delaware  upon  which  I  am  now  sailing,  looks 
lovely,  in  this  clear  summer  afternoon.  The  beaatiful 
farm  houses,  country  seats,  and  villages  with  which  it 
is  studded  on  each  side,  form  a  succession  of  picturesque 
landscapes,  unrivalled  by  any  which  were  presented 
during  yesterday's  sail.  At  the  pretty  village  of  Bris- 
tol, we  took  in  and  landed  passengers,  and  among 
several  taken  up  at  Burlington,  a  short  distance  lower 
down,  were  several  good  humored,  jolly  Dutchmen, 
and  their  brisk  buxom  frouws,  going  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce of  their  gardens  to  Philadelphia.  The  former 
spoke  not,  but  smoked  their  pipes  in  silent  quietude, 
while  the  good  women  arranged  their  tidy  baskets  upon 
the  deck,  and  sat  down  to  watch  them,  and  see  the 
fashions.  But  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  is  in  sight, 
and  I  must  break  off. 

PhUaddpkitt,  Jtdy  10. 

Afker  being  bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post,  from 
the  United  States  to  Head's,  from  Head's  to  the  Tre- 
mont  (for  they  have  a  *'  Tremont  House"  here  too)  and 
from  thence  to  the  Congress  Hall,  I  at  length  obtained 
a  room  sufliciently  large  to  hold  my  bed  and  myself, 
and  learned  to  be  thankful  for  even  so  much.  The  tra- 
velling mania  has  really  begun  to  rage  with  a  violence 
proportioned  to  its  restraint  hitherto.  The  city  is  fiUed 
with  strangers,  while  its  own  citizens  are  fast  deserting 
it. 

I  cannot  like  Philadelphia.  I  have  given  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  many  fair  trials, — ^but  I  do  not  *'  cotton  to" 
its  stiffness,  its  preciseness,  its  coldness,  its  cold  water 
washings,  its  white  wooden  window  shutters,  its  ever- 
lasting red  brick  waU%  unrelieved  by  anything  light  or 
lively  in  the  shape  of  Venitian  blinds,  verandahs,  por- 
ticoes,  porches,  or  piazzas.  It  looks  very  well  on  a 
printed  plan,  but  it  is  a  very  odd  city  in  reality.  And 
then  its  narrow  paved  streets,  innocent  of  McAdami- 
zation  and  gas  light,*  its  thousands  of  watch  boxes  for 
people  to  break  their  heads  against  at  every  oortier,  and 
its  toleration  of  that  disgusting  nuisance, — cigar-amok- 
ingi  by  men  calling  themselves  gentlemen,  in  its  streets 
at  evening,— combine  to  render  it  far  from  delightful  to 
me.  It  is  true,  there  are  the  United  States  Bank,  the 
Mint,  the  Fair  Mount  Water  Works,  and  the  new  Ex- 
change, to  relieve  all  this  sameness  and  monotony :  but 
I  am  constrained  to  confess  that  I  consider  the  constant 
self-gratulation  and  boasting  of  the  Philadelphians  up- 
on the  score  of  these  attractions  as  almost  destructive 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
them.    I  hope  I  am  not  too  censorious. 

The  melancholy  news  of  Judge  Marshall's  demise 
met  me  as  I  came  from  the  steamboat  yesterday.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  event  in  our  history.  The  loss  of 
John  Marshall  is  a  public  incident,  and  viewed  aright 
is  full  of  public  interest.  As  the  historian  of  Wash- 
ington, he  is  the  historian  of  America, — as  the  presi- 
ding justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  United  States 
during  a  long  and  most  interesting  period  of  its  history, 

'  This  was  in  1835,  be  ft  reSMmbersd. 
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he  ii  to  be  considered  as  the  father  as  well  as  the  ad* 
minktrator  of  its  jurispmdenoek         *  «  « 

Bottimore,  My  1 1. 

After  a  very  fine  passage  from  Philadelphia  in  the 
noble  steamers  Robert  Morris  and  George  Washing- 
ton, and  by  the  locomotive  Virginia, — during  which  I 
may  truly  say  I  enjoyed  the  very  first  pure  breath  of 
real  sommer  that  has  been  Touchsafed  to  me  as  yet 
doriog  this  backward  season ;  after  a  delightful  sail 
upon  the  beautiful  Delaware,  a  ride  through  a  country 
looking  more  like  a  garden  than  any  thing  that  has  as 
yet  greeted  my  eyes  since  I  left  New  England,^and  a 
cfaanniiig  trip  down  the  Elk,  and  over  Chesapeake  Bay ; 
I  arrived  at "  the  City  of  Monuments"  at  noon  this  day. 
My  qosrters  are  at  Pagi^s,  and  I  hope  those  of  my 
readers,  who  intend  to  travel,  will  not  forget  a  name, 
the  remembrance  of  which  will  secure  to  them  the  best 
of  accommodations  when  they  visit  Baltimore^the  most 
gratifying  attentions— and  every  comfort  which  can 
possibly  be  desired  by  the  traveller.  The  city  is  hot, 
as  other  cities  have  been  on  my  route— but  not  so  full 
of  strangers,  at  presenL  Many  of  the  citizens  who 
can  afibrd  to  enjoy  their  '*  otium  cum  digniute,"  are 
seeking  the  cooling  breezes  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  or 
have  preceded  your  correspondent  to  the  Hot  Sulphur, 
or  the  White,  Red,  Yellow,  Blue,  and  Salt  Sulphur 
Springs  of  Viiginia.  They  complain  very  much  here 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  of  the  fkilure  of 
the  cropa^  the  badness  of  the  grain,  and  the  necessity 
of  coal  fires  (sometimes)  at  night.  So  you  see  you 
**down-easters"  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
way  of  partiality  against  "our  good  mother  nature." 

My  12. 

The  first  thing  that  particularly  struck  me  upon 
walking  througli  the  streets  of  this  city,  was  the  fre- 
qocDcy  with  which  I  met  ruins  of  buildings  by  fire. 
Here  lie  strewed  the  displaced  stones  of  one  edifice 
tbat  lately  toWered  aloft  in  aH  the  beauty  of  perfect 
aidkitectoral  proportion;  there  smoulder  the  scarcely 
eifaaosted  cinders  of  a  more  recent  conflagration.  Many 
of  these  wrecks  are  fast  disappearing,  and  giving  place 
to  new  and  modem  structures— but  still  enough  remain 
ta  bear  melancholy  witness  to  the  ravages  of  the  ruth- 
less incendiaries.  While  I  was  thus  musing,  at  night- 
fidi,  over  the  ruins  of  former  beauty  and  elegance,  the 
cry  of  fire  was  isused,  and  soon  the  engines  and  the 
hose  carriages,  boys,  men,  and  horses,  were  rattling 
and  tramping  along  the  streets,  over  which  the  moon 
was  just  rishig.  The  scene,  though  startling,  appeared 
to  be  looked  upon,  by  all  but  the  firemen,  as  an  afiair 
of  every  day  occurrence,  and  of  hardly  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  glance^while 
the  iiremea  dkl  not  dash  atong  with  their  engines  with 
all  tbat  ifflpetuousness  and  enthusiastic  defiance  of  fii- 
tigse  and  danger,  which  are  generally  noticeable  in 
sQch  cases.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the  actual  com- 
mooness  of  these  ahirms  in  Baltimore  of  late :  a  melan- 
choiy  thought,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  rare  apathy  which  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  whole  of  this  devoted  city  upon  the  occasion 
referred  to.  I  believe  the  fire  was  gotten  under  without 
difficulty. 

They  are  digging  a  cellar,  over  which  to  lay  the 
loundaiion  of  a  new  Custom  House  here— and  have 
ppeoed  a  omsUiitly  flowing  spring  of  water,  which 


they  are  endeavoring  now,  night  and  day,  to  pump  dry. 
Uncle  Sam  is  employing  a  multitude  of  honest  Irish- 
men to  perform  this  labor,  equal  in  difficulty  to  tbat  of 
the  Danaides.  Last  night  there  was  nothing  heard  all 
over  this  part  of  the  city,  but  pump,  pump — pumpi 
pump — pump,  pump-^incessantly  from  sunset  to  cock« 
crowing ;  occasionally  relieved  by  the  chanting  of  some 
of  those  sweet  Irish  ballads,  which,  sung  in  chorus  at 
Donnybrook  Fair,  or  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  would 
doubtless  have  been  received  with  unbounded  applause, 
and  encored  into  the  bargain.  But  they  were  not  so 
welcome  to  the  tired  traveller,  whose  windows  being 
open  on  account  of  the  heat,  drank  in  the  dulcet  sounds 
with  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
would-be  slumberer  within,  as  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  concert  of  cats,  or  the  ululations  of  a  con- 
vocation of  owls.  As  I  write,  the  pumps  are  still  audi- 
ble, and  give  promise  of  a  repetition  of  my  night's  de- 
lights. 

The  business  of  Baltimore  strikes  me  as  on  the  in- 
crease. There  are  tokens  of  improvement  visible  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  Real  estate,  if  certain  opera- 
tions which  have  casually  come  to  my  knowledge  are 
to  be  relied  upon  as  tests,  is  improving  every  day. 
Many  new  structures  are  in  the  progress  of  erection, 
and  there  is  a  decided  air  of  business  enterprise  per- 
vading the  city.  They  laugh  at  the  late  Canton  ex- 
citement in  the  northern  cities,  and  describe  it  as  mere 
mid-summer  madness.  There  is  no  very  lively  expec- 
tation here,  that  Baltimore  is  very  soon  to  be  eclipsed 

by  the  great  city  of  Canton  I* 

My  13. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  sit  at  a  large  public  uble— 
unknown  and  unknowing,— and  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events  during  that  great  festive  occasion,— a  dinner 
at  an  ordinary.  The  gmarmanderie^  the  epicurianism, 
the  Apician  smacking  of  the  lips  over  a  new  and  rare 
tit-bit,  are  to  me  far  less  striking  and  full  of  moral  than 
the  gusto  displayed  upon  these  occasions  by  the  critics 
in  wines.  I  was  much  moved  to  these  reflections  by  the 
course  of  incidents  at  Page's  ordinary  to-day.  Mr.  P. 
himself,  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly,  attentive  host,  sits  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  in  a  very  elegant  and 
genteel  manner  docs  its  honors.  But  he  is  the  unfortu- 
nate butt  at  which  every  body  else  levels'a  glass,  and  a 
challenge  to  a  trial  of  "  the  very  best  of  wine"  he  ever 
drank.  Every  sample  is  "the  very  best,"— and  the  po- 
lite  host  sips  here  a  drop  of  claret,  and  there  a  drop  of 
hock,— swallows  now  a  glass  of  champagne,— and 
now  a  bumper  of  burgundy,— with  one,  tastes  sherry, 
and  with  another,  Madeira— until  at  length  it  seems  to 
me,  he  must  have  lost  the  taste  of  all,  )ff  tasting  so 
many.  The  game  goes  on  among  all  the  other  guests 
at  the  same  time— and  by  the  time  the  cloth  is  removed, 
there  is  one  genftral  guxxle,  all  round  the  board.  What 
a  ridiculous  custom !  I  have  seen  pretenders  to  a  very 
accurate  taste  in,  and  judgment  of  wines,  most  egregi- 
ously  hoaxed  by  the  waggishly  disposed.  A  great 
lover  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  great  connw«««r  in  the  matter,  and  ''^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^ 
smel 


lit,  and  sipped,  and  looked  with  one  eye  through  the 
up.rai8cd  glass,  as  he  held  it  between  his  opUc  and  the 
light,  I  once  saw  taken  in  this  way,  by  the  subsUtut©  of 


♦  Canton  Is  stiUM  •tale  ««•.  I8». 
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a  Tery  fine  claret  for  a  low-priced,  inferior  article,  which 
be  was  drinking.  His  own  was  pronounced  far  supe- 
rior ao  long  at  it  was  thought  to  be  the  more  expensive 
wine.  Bat  when  the  fact  came  out  that  the  substituted 
article  was  worth  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  money  as 
the  other  at  the  vintner's,  the  critic  was  fiun  to  shelter 
himself  behind  the  plea  of  having  lost  his  taste  by  rea- 
son  of  a  very  bad  cold!  "Of  all  the  cants  in  this 
canting  world,  the  cant  of  criticism,''  says  the  satirist, 
"is  the  worst,'*  and  of  all  criticism,  methinks,  the  criti- 
eism  of  gourmanderie  is  the  most  absurd.  There  is  a 
gentleman  at  this  table  who  seems  to  be  a  general  puffer 
of  every  dish  that  comes  upon  it,  from  the  soup  to  the 
desert.  He  must  be  a  proprietor,  or  part  owner,  or 
perhaps  he  gets  his  dinners  graHtf  for  this  sort  of 
duty,  which  he  so  faithfully  discharges  every  day. 
Splendid  soup,  charming  chickens,  delightful  ducks, 
delicious  hams,  fine  puddings,  rich  pastry,  nice  straw* 
berries,  uncommon  sweet  butler,  prime  cheese,  and  un- 
rivalled wines!  are  epithets  eonsuntly  issuing  from  his 
moutb— as  if  no  one  else  at  the  table  could  discern  its 
luxuries  but  himself.  How  inferior  ii  this  kind  of  am- 
bition in  a  fuU-grown  maiv^to  keep  a  bill  of  fare  at  his 
fingers'  ends, — a  vintner's  invoice  registered  in  his  me- 
mory, and  the  tang  of  wines  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue! 
To  be  proud  of  knowing  and  calling  all  the  tavern-ser- 
vants by  name, — ^to  criticise  cooking,  and  "chronicle 
small  beer." 

I  have  been  to  see  the  lUmt  of  Baltimore  this  after- 
noon. The  Washington  monument  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  a  tall 
white  column  of  marble,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
venerable  sage  to  whose  memory  it  is  erected.  I  did 
not  ascend  to  its  summit,  for  I  am  going  to,  not  return- 
ing Jrmn  the  Springs.  The  monument  commemorating 
the  names  and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  North  Point,  and  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry,  in  1814,  is  certainly  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture. It  is  by  Capellano,  and  was  erected  in  1820.  lu 
situation  is  central,  and  its  execution  tasteful,  appropri- 
ate and  elegant  I  walked  all  around  it,— studied  its 
reKcMs,— read  the  names  of  the  fallen  soldiers,— ad- 
mired the  fierceness  of  the  grifiins,  without  clearly 
eomprehending  what  they  had  to  do  there,  and  came 
away  with  the  redeciion  that  Baltimore  had  indeed 
done  more  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  two  wars 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  I  next  went  to  view 
the  far-famed  Catholic  Cathedral.  I  had  always 
imagined  it  to  be  a  most  splendid  building  externally  as 
well  as  internally:  but  I  was  disappointed.  Its  exteri- 
or has  too  much  filagree  and  composition  work  about 
it.  Indeed,  that  is  a  fault  with  most  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Baltimore.  I  was  unsuccessful  in  my  at- 
tempt to  view  the  interior  of  this  church,  being  told  that 
it  was  the  hour  of  "confession,"  and  that  that  service 
was  then  performing  within. 

The  private  houses  of  Baltimore  are  neat,  commo- 
dious, well  built,  and  many  of  them  expensive :  but 
there  is  not  one  tplendid  dwelling  in  the  city,  that  I 
have  yet  seen :  I  mean  of  the  stamp  of  the  Beacon  street 
houses,  in  Boston,  and  those  in  Lafayette  and  Waverly 
places  in  New  York.  They  are  built  of  handsome 
brick,  sometimes  with,  but  oftener  without  blinds  or 
shutters  of  any  kind  on  the  outside,  and  many  of  them 
with  the  purest  white  marble  door  steps  and  posts, 


which  are  kept  as  clean  and  polished  as  if  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  taste  displayed  here  in  equipage, — there  being 
but  few  coaches  in  the  streets,  with  the  usual  retinue  of 
liveried  eoaehmen  and  footmen,— >a  thing  aupremdy  li* 
dicuknis  in  our  country, — ^but  many  tasteful  and  elegant 
barouches,  phaetons,  curricles  and  gigs,  of  beautiful 
construetion, — as  often  driven  by  the  owner,  as  by  a 
servant.  The  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  Baltimore 
population  are  in  the  highest  degree  civil  and  respectful 
to  strangers^ — I  do  not  mean  upon  acquaintance,  mere- 
ly— that  of  course :  but  such  manners  seem  to  pervade 
the  whole  city, — the  people  being  uniformly  obliging, 
orderly,  attentive  and  quiet.  There  is  much  elegance 
of  style  observable  in  the  private  establishments  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,— more,  I  should  think,  as  a  gene- 
ral remark,  than  in  other  cities — and  their  hospitality  is 
boundless.  ♦  »  ♦  *  ♦ 

Off  the  Rip  Rtpt,  Jtdy  14 

Here  we  are,  on  board  the  good  steamer  "  Kentucky," 
passing  Fort  Monroe  at  a  fine  rate,  and  distancing  the 
"  Columbus,"  in  which  we  came  very  pleasantly  from 
Baltimore  yesterday :  She  has  just  put  us  on  board 
this  boat,  and  is  herself  going  to  Norfolk,  while  we 
pursue  our  way  to  Richmond.  The  "Kentucky"  is  a 
swift  boat,  and  belongs  to  the  established  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Richmond ;  but  there  is  a  oompetitor, 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  "  Thomas  Jefiemn," 
which  has  just  been  pat  upon  this  route  by  mn  opposi- 
tion company,  that  is  now  nearly  abreast  of  our  boat 
and  gaining  rapidly  upon  us.  Of  course  we  ars  pass- 
ing Old  Point  Comfort  in  great  style ;  three  steamboats 
of  the  first  class  being  within  hailing  distance  of  each 
other. 

This  is  the  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  oflioer  ill  command, 
for  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  and  insper4ion  of  the 
garrison  at  this  point  It  is  now  about  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 
and  the  pnmde,  i  learn,  is  to  begin  at  10.  Of  course  we 
shall  see  nothing  of  the  show.  There  is  to  be  tari^et  firing 
from  the  fort  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  old  gentleman  pqrefers  Old  Point  Comfort  as  his 
summer  residence ;  for  a  more  beautifbl  locality  does 
not  exist,  I  verily  believe,  in  our  country.  We  were 
all  yesterday  afternoon  sailing  over  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  saw  little  to  interest  or  amuse  us,  though  the  night 
on  the  waters  was  quiet,  serene  and  mild.  But  we 
were  richly  repaid  for  the  monotony  of  the  scenes 
through  which  we  passed  yesterday  by  the  glorious 
view  that  burst  upon  us  as  we  looked  from  the  upper 
deck  of  our  boat,  this  morning.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly,— the  waves  were  brilliantly  illustrated  by  his 
beams,  and  danced  gaily  under  their  sparkling  influence. 
The  porpoises  were  gambolling  in  the  clear  light,  and, 
fearless  of  our  approach,  seemed  to  greet  us  amid  their 
frolic  play,  as  they  surrounded  our  prow  in  shoals. 
Two  galhmt  boats,  both  well  stored  with  passengers, 
are  gradually  neariog  us, — and  now  we  are  all  three 
abreast  Passengers  going  to  Norfolk  are  transferred, 
the  utmost  regularity  being  observed,— the  boats  are 
again  sundered,  and  each  goes  on  its  seveml  way  at 
full  speed.  We  pass  between  two  garrisoned  points : 
that  on  our  left  is  an  artificial  island  of  sunken  stone, 
upon  which  there  is,  in  the  progress  of  erection,  a  strong 
fortification  defending  this  important  approach  to  Nor- 
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folk  tod  Riehmood,  in  conjunelioD  with  that  point  on 
oar  r^^  oo  which  stands  fort  Monroe,  and  over  wboae 
bttterict  floats  the  proud  ensign  of  our  country. 
These  two  foru  secure  the  impregnability  (by  the  sea- 
vard  toemy  at  least,)  of  thoie  cities.    *    *    *    *    * 

Jmua  Rher,  IS  o'clock,  M. 
We  srs  no**  beginning  to  see  the  besuties  of  oppo- 
Mtioo  lioes  in  timTelliag.    The  **  Thomas  Jefferson,*' 
hsfiog  dffoppeS  behind  to  leare  some  passengers  at  one 
of  tbe  thouand  little  landing  places  that  are  continual* 
ly  occoniDg  from  the  Roads  up  James  Rirer,  has  given 
as  so  opportanity  of  coming  up  with  her,  and  Captain 
ClMpoian  of  the  *'  Kentucky  *'  is  fast  raising  his  steam 
and  oar  fesrs,  as  the  strife  of  speed  waxes  warmer. 
The  "  Thomas  Jefferson**  shows  fair  play,  and  although 
she  knows  that  we  can  keep  ahead,  yet  she  sees  that  it 
is  by  bat  small  odds,  and  her  backers  have  bragged  that 
•he  can  beat  the  **  Kentucky  "  ten  miles  in  the  trip. 
Of  eoarse  she  is  nettled  at  our  holding  her  a  pretty 
eqsal  pail ;  and  as  she  nears  us,  our  helmsman  keeps 
steadily  in  the  mid-channeL    The  enemy  turns, — ^her 
Captain  is  crazy, — she  is  crossing  our  bows !    Every 
foot  on  our  decks  is  set ;  CTcry  breath  dmwn ;  every 
voiee  hashed,  in  apprehension  of  certain  concussion. 
The  stem  of  oar  opponent  clears  our  bows  by  a  single 
inch — bat  only  by  the  noUe  and  praiseworthy  forbear- 
ance of  oar  Captain,  who,  rather  than  endanger  the 
lires  of  those  on  board  the  **  Jefferson,*'  stopped  both 
his  engines,  as  the  foolish  infatuation  of  the  opposing 
Commander  seemed  securing  for  him  and  his  passengers 
a  dreadfbl  &te.    Thus  she  clears  the  **  Kentucky,*'  and 
rantstem-fbremost  towards  our  left,  and  drops  far  be- 
hind.   She  must  have  touched  the  bottom,  as  she  has 
hw  way  eooaiderably,  and  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  get 
op  with  OS  ooee  more.    Whatever  may  be  the  compa- 
rative speed  of  tbe  two  boats— of  this  truth  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  line  running  the  *'  Thomas  Jefferson  **  should 
hereafter  enjoy  the  full  benefits— that  there  is  less  dan- 
ger to  life  and  Hmb  incurred  by  passengers  in  the^  line. 
Jaaws  River  presents  the  traveller  with  but  very  few 
objects  of  interest    Its  watera  are  turbid  and  reddish, 
•ad  ran  in  a  broad  full  stream  between  shores  of  beech 
and  birch,  with  here  and  there  a  pleasant  plantation  in- 
terspersed.    There  is  no  such  thing  hera  as  a  division 
of  that  part  of  the  State  lying  in  the  interior  country, 
into  the  innamerable  small  villages  and  towns  into 
which  the  nottbem  States  are  subdivided.    Janu^own, 
•omewhat  noted  in  the  old  history  of  this  country,  is 
now  bat  a  leading  place  for  passengera  to  Williamsburg. 
A  hoc  or  two,  and  the  ruins  of  a  brick  church,  the  first 
ever  built  in  Virginia,  alone  designate  the  locaU.    This 
ruin  is  really  quite  picturesque :  trees  have  grown  up  to 
s  great  height  on  the  site  of  the  aisles ;  and  a  small  rem- 
oast  of  the  tower  overgrown  with  ivy,  alone  marks  the 
worriiipping  place  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Virginia. 

We  arrived  at  Richmond  at  sunset,  and  took  lodgings 
sttheEa|le.  - 


THE  GOVERNESS. 

BY  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE  «CXTR8E.»» 


It 


Tet  1«S8  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there." 


(•  Ah  little  will  the  lip  reveal 
or  all  the  burning  heart  caa  ftel.*> 


J^r«m. 
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HERETICAL  BEASTS. 

In  the  "  Erotemata  de  roalis  ac  bonis  libris,''  of  Father 
Rsynaud  is  an  '  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  names 
of  Beasts  by  which  the  Fathers  characterized  the  here* 

tien' 


Extract  of  a  letter  firom  Mre.  Mathews  to  Mrs.  Somen. 

**  You  would  oblige  me  very  much,  my  dear  Louisa, 
if  you  would  procure  a  teacher  for  my  children.  I 
should  prefer  a  lady,  on  account  of  my  loneliness  since 
the  death  of  my  husband.  I  should  wish  her  to  be  very 
accomplished,  of  course ;  to  be  a  perfect  musician,  and 
a  good  French  scholar ;  also  a  graceful  dancer,  for  in 
this  out  of  the  way  place,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a 
teacher  of  that  delightful  art.  The  minor  bmnches, 
such  as  grammar,  philosophy,  &c«  of  course,  she  must 
be  qualified  to  teach.  She  roust  be  perfectly  good 
tempered,  and  always  ready  to  read  to  me,  and  bear 
me  company  when  not  engaged  with  the  children  ;  they, 
poor  little  dears,  have  been  used  to  so  much  indulgence, 
that  a  cross  governess  would  never  suit  them.  If  you 
can  find  such  a  person  as  I  have  described,  pray  en- 
gage her  to  come  to  me.  The  terms  I  leave  to  your- 
self, though  as  there  will  be  only  three  scholars,  I  should 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  very  extravagant." 

Mrs.  Somers  read  aloud  the  above  extract  firom  a 
letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  to  a  young  fair  girl,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

**  Since  you  will  leave  me,  my  dear  Constance,"  she 
continued,  **  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation  that  would 
suit  you  so  well.  I  should  prefer  your  living  in  a  pri- 
vate family  as  governess,  to  being  an  assistant  in  a 
public  seminary.  I  think.you  will  like  it  much  better.*' 
Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Somers,  to  Constance  Beverly,  a 
young  orphan,  whose  father  bad  died  a  short  time 
before,  and  left  his  only  child  dependant  on  the  cold 
charities  of  the  world.  Until  the  death  of  Mr.  Beverly, 
his  daughter  was  considered  an  heiress ;  when  his  es- 
tate was  wound  up,  she  was  penniless.  In  her  distress, 
an  old  friend  of  her  mother  stepped  forward  and  offered 
a  home  to  the  afflicted  girl. 

Possessing  great  independence  of  character,  and  an 
education  which  she  knew  would  enable  her  to  gain  her 
own  subsistence.  Miss  Bereriy  had  resolved  to  leave  the 
friend  by  whom  she  had  been  received,  so  soon  ss  she 
could  obtain  a  situation  which  suited  her  views.  When 
she  mentioned  her  determination  to  her  kind  protect- 
ress, it  was  opposed  with  ardor,  but  finding  Constance 
resolute,  Mrs.  Somers  was  compelled  to  yield  an  un- 
willing consent. 

"  Mrs.  Mathews  was  one  of  my  early  acquaintances, 
for  friend  I  can  scarcely  call  her,"  continued  Mrs. 
Somers.  *' Owing  to  a  distant  connexion,  we  were 
thrown  much  together  in  youth,  and  thus  a  sort  of  in- 
timacy sprung  up  between  us,  though  there  was  little 
congeniality  in  either  our  dispositions  or  pursuits.  Ca- 
roline is  not  such  a  woman  as  will  suit  jfou,  my  dear, 
with  your  fine  taste  and  cultivated  manners;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance ;  you  are  to  teach  her 
children,  not  herself.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
her  good  feelings,  or  I  would  not  intrust  you  to  her. 
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She  is  a  woman  who  has  mana^d  lo  appear  well  in  the 
world,  without  the  advantages  of  education,  or  early 
intercourse  with  good  society.  A  spoiled  child,  and  a 
fortune,  she  married  young,  and  returned  to  her  native 
Btate  as  ignorant  as  when  she  left  it  to  receive  the 
advantage  of  a  year's  polishing  in  one  of  our  eastern 
seminaries.  I  am  told  that  her  husband  improved  her 
very  much,  and  of  late  years  she  rather  affects  the  bos 
hUu.  He  died  about  a  year  since,  and  left  her  with 
three  children — two  daughters  and  a  son ;  the  last  a 
little  spoiled  to  be  sure,  as  he  is  an  only  one,  and  the 
youngest  child,  but  that  can  easily  be  got  over ;  and 
you,  with  your  winning  ways,  can  soon  gain  his  affec- 
tions, and  manage  him  through  his  feelings." 

"If  he  has  feelings,"  said  Constance.  *' Spoiled 
children  are  usually  too  selfish  to  have  much  feeling  for 
any  one  but  themselves.  But  you  have  not  told  me 
where  Mrs.  Mathews  resides." 

"Ah  true— I  forgot — she  ia  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  interesu  of  her  children  compel  her  to  remain  where 
their  property  is  situated.  She  cannot  bear  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  therefore  wishes  for  a  private 
teacher  who  can  devote  herself  to  them." 

"  But  it  is  so  far  away  from  all  I  love,"  said  Con- 
stance, sighing  deeply.  "Could  I  not  be  as  well  situ- 
ated nearer  home  7" 

"  I  think  not :  and,  besides,  your  health  has  suffered 
lately.  I  have  observed  that  you  have  a  bad  cough, 
and  I  do  not  like  the  lassitude  of  your  step*  Remember, 
my  love,  that  your  mother  died  with  consumption,  and 
you  should  be  careful  of  yourself.  She  was  scarcely 
more  than  your  age  when  she  died." 

"  True,"  said  ConsUnce,  an  expression  of  anguish 
passing  over  her  features,  whicli  Mrs.  Somers  scarcely 
believed  could  have  been  caused  by  her  allusion  to  her 
mother's  fate ;  "  true — and  perhaps  it  had  been  better 
bad  her  child  have  gone  with  her.  Say  no  more,  my 
dear  madam,  I  will  go  to  Louisiana,  if  Mrs.  Mathews 
will  accept  my  terms." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  moments;  and  Mrs. 
Somers  laid  her  hand  impressively  on  that  of  her  young 
companion,  and  spoke — 

"Constance,  I  would  not  be  impertinent;  but,  my 
dear  child,  confide  in  the  friend  of  your  mother.  There 
is  something  painful  weighing  on  your  mind :  I  know  it 
is  not  your  situation — that  you  can  struggle  against — 
no,  I  see  with  pain,  it  is  concealed  anguish,  which  robs 
your  cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  darkens  your  spirit  with 
a  deeper  sorrow  than  even  the  losses  you  have  sustained 
should  warrant'' 

The  pale  cheek  of  Constance  became  scarlet,  and  she 
sank  back  on  her  seat,  for  some  moments  incapable  of 
speaking.  She  at  length  commanded  herself  sufficiently 
to  say — 

"I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Somers, 
that  you  are  not  mistaken ;  yet,  believe  me,  had  the 
cause  of  my" sorrow  been  such  as  sympathy  could  alle- 
viate, I  should  long  since  have  confided  it  to  my  best 
and  dearest  friend.  Time  will  enable  me  to'  conquer 
the  weakness  in  which  1  have  indulged.  Say  no  more 
on  the  subject— I  cannot  bear  it  just  now.  Fray  let  us 
talk  of  my  intended  journey." 

Mrs.  Somers  kissed  her  affectionately,  as  she  mur- 
mured, 

"  Be  it  so,  my  Conitance ;  yet,  lemember  the  duties 


you  owe  to  those  who  love  you,  and  arouse  yourself 
from  the  indulgence  of  feeling  that  may  unfit  you  for 
all  en  joy  menu" 

In  about  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  above 
conversation.  Miss  Beverly  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 
her  long  journey.  It  was  autumn,  yet  few  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  dying  year  were  around  her.  An 
unclouded  sun  was  pouring  his  last  rays  on  the  verdant 
foliage  of  the  trees,  whose  giant  arms  overshadowed  the 
road  through  which  the  carriage  wound  its  way,  and 
the  bland  air  which  came  wooingly  to  her  cheek, 
brought  with  it  no  chill  to  the  frame  of  the  young 
stranger. 

It  was  night  when  she  arrived  at  the  plantation  of 
Mrs.  Mathews,  and  she  had  little  opportunity  for 
making  observations  on  the  appearance  of  her  new 
home.  When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  nearly 
a  dozen  black  servants  rushed  from  the  house  to  see 
who  the  new  comer  was ;  and  as  Constance  alighted 
from  the  vehicle,  she  heard  one  of  them  say  to  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  standing  on  the  gallery,  "  dat  it  wasdat 
young  lady  comed,  who  was  to  gib  young  msssa  and 
young  missusses  dere  larnin." 

Mrs.  Mathews  advanced  to  meet  her,  with  ouU 
stretched  arms,  exclaiming,  in  an  affected  tone — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  Allingham  manor, 
Miss  Beverly.  Your  society  will  lighten  the  tedium 
of  many  weary  hours  ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  you  will 
prove  a  congenial  friend — such  a  friepd  as  my  forlorn 
heart  has  sighed  for  since  it  loat  its  dear  partner.  Such 
a  man  1  my  dear  Miss  Beverly.  Ah  !  my  too  keen 
sensibility  ("  and  the  lady  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  face,  as  if  much  affected. 

During  this  nonsensical  tirade,  Mrs.  Mathews  eon- 
ducted  her  astonished  companion  through  a  wide  hall 
into  a  large  and  handsomely  furnished  parlor,  where  a 
fire  dispelled  the  damps  of  evening.  Determined  on 
playing  the  sentimental,  Mrs.  Mathews  threw  herself 
on  a  sofa,  and  sighed  deeply,  while  her  sable  handmaid- 
ens disencumbered  Constance  of  her  shawl  and  bonnet. 
Miss  Beverly  then  turned  to  take  a  look  at  her  hostess. 

She  was  a  small,  thin  woman,  with  sharp  features  and 
a  cadaverous  complexion :  there  was  nothing  striking 
in  her  face  except  its  extreme  inaipidity.  She  wore 
black  for  her  husband,  but  her  person  was  loaded  with 
ornaments ;  even  her  large  chalky  forehead  was  made 
to  look  yet  more  chalky  by  having  a  black  band  passed 
across  it,  and  fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  of  jet.  She 
had  read  of  marble  brows,  and  imagined  her  own  one 
of  that  dass.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  desire  to 
shine  was  her  ruling  passion,  unfortunately  combined 
with  no  ideas  either  natural  or  acquired,  except  such  as 
had  been  gained  from  reading  novels.  Constance 
sighed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  compaok>n,  but  Mrs. 
Mathews  did  not  long  allow  her  to  indulge  in  reflections. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Beverly,  I  have  sinned  against  friend- 
ship in  not  before  inquiring  of  my  charming  and  ten- 
derly beloved  Louisa— Mrs.  Somers  I  mean.  My  eldest 
daughter  is  called  for  her.  A  charming  child,  I  assure 
you — such  eyes  too !  exactly  like  her  poor,  dsar  father. 
(Here  the  handkerchief  was  applied.)  But  about  Louisa, 
she  was  my  cAeeramy,  as  the  French  say ;  we  were  very 
intimate^like  "  two  cherries  on  one  stalk,"  M  my  fft' 
vorite  poet  Gray  says.  A  charming  poet— don't  yon 
think  so  ?"  She  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  Constance 
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answered,  that  Mrs.  Somen  was  well,  and  bad  en- 
UQsted  her  with  a  letter,  which  she  would  deliver  to  her 
as  soon  as  her  baggage  was  brought  in. 

"  Rao^fly,  Sylvia,  and  aee  if  Miss  Beverly's  things 
are  in.  I  tremble  with  eagerness  to  read  the  missive  of 
my  beloved  Louisa," 

The  letter  was  soon  produced,  and  Sylvia  held  the 
light,  while  her  mistress  perused  the  contents  of  iu 

'*  What  a  horrid  cramped  hand  Louisa  writes !  I  de- 
dare  I  can  scarcely  make  out  what  she  says." 

"  Do  you  think  so  7"  said  Constance.  **  I  admire  her 
writing  very  much.    She  usually  writes  well." 

A  Audi  passed  over  the  face  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  and 
■be  hastily  answered — **  I  am  no  judge  perhaps  of  good 
wriu'qg:  I  oaoally  judge  a  hand  by  the  ease  with  which 
one  reads  iL" 

Constance  felt  that  she  had  ofiended,  and  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  say,  when  two  children  burst  into  the 
loom*  The  boy  was  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
"  Ma — ma — has  that  'oman  come  to  make  me  stay  in 
the  bouse,  and  learn  bad  lessons  ?  I  won't  learn — ^I  will 
play  with  Pooto,  and  go  with  big  Jim  to  shoot  squir- 
rels.* 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  love,  you  may,  but  you  can  say  your 
ksaoos  also,  won't  you  my  son  7  I  know  mama's  pet, 
her  own  deer  pet,  will  be  a  good  child  and  mind  Miss 
Beveriy,won'the7" 

"No^  2  won't,"  screamed  the  child.  "  1  don't  choose 
to  leam,  nor  to  mind  nobody  but  big  Jim,  when  he  tells 
me  to  come  with  him  and  shoot  squirrels." 

"  Gro  away  then,  you  naughty  boy.  Mama  won't 
hare  you  for  her  boy.  I  will  send  you  out  to  mammy 
Sue,  and  tell  her  to  keep  you  with  the  little  negroes." 
''Bat  I  shan't  go.  Miss.  Til  knock  mammy  Sue 
down."  So  saying,  the  young  hopeful  rushed  out 
again. 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  girl  had  drawn  close  to 
Coostaoce,  and  was  gaaung  on  her  with  a  mixture  of 
sdmiraiion  and  lear. 

"CoflM  here,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  the  child,  "I 
wish  ID  become  acquainted  with  you." 

She  approached  timidly,  and  raised  her  large  soft 
eyes  to  her  face.  She  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
with  a  fiiiry-like  figure,  and  a  face  which  promised  to 
be  beautifoL  Pleased  with  the  softness  of  Miss  Bev- 
erly's manner,  she  was  soon  won  to  stand  beside  her, 
aod  answer  the  questions  she  put  to  her.  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews left  the  room  to  call  her  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
little  girl  came  closer  to  her  new  acquaintance,  and 
whispered — 

**MsuBM  has  gone  for  Liouisa — pray  do  not  love  her 
•0  ffloch  more  than  you  do  me.  I  should  like  you  to 
lofeme." 

"Why  shoM  you  think  so^  my  dear 7  If  you  are 
good,l  shall  love  you  both  alike." 

"Ah,  no--you  cainnoL  I  try  to  be  good,  but  mama 
loves  Loo  the  best.  She  never  calls  her  a  little  pest,  or 
icfosea  to  kiss  her." 

Constance  imprioted  a  kiss  on  the  fair  brow,  whose 
bdghtness  was  shadowed,  even  at  her  age,  by  the  cul- 
pable preference  of  a  parent  for  one  child  before  another. 
At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Mathews  returned,  leading  by 
diehsod  a  girl  of  ten — the  very  counterpart  of  herseIC 
"1  bring  you  a  new  claimant  on  your  affections.  Miss 
fiereriy.    My  dear  Louisa,  hold  up  your  head,  and 


speak  to  your  governess.  She  is  very  bashful,  and  you 
must  excuse  her.  You  will  find  her  quite  a  different 
child  from  Mary — much  more  tractable.  Mary,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  all  I  could  wish — you  will  find  her 
difficult  to  manage — I  can  do  nothing  with  her." 

"  Oh,  mother !"  said  Mary,  bursting  in  tears. 

''  There  it  is  I  you  great  baby,  you  cry  if  any  one 
looks  at  you.  Go  to  bed — get  out  of  my  sight—- you 
cannot  behave  yourself." 

Thus  was  a  child  of  great  promise,  and  extreme  sen- 
sibility, treated  by  her  only  parent,  while  the  two  who 
needed  correction  were  suffered  to  act  as  tbey  plec^ed, 
and  completely  tyrannized  over  their  weak  mother. 

"I  flatter  myself,  that  you  will  find  Louisa  all  you  could 
desire  a  pupil  to  be,"  continued  Mrs.  Mathews.  "  Her 
mind  is  admirable,  I  assure  you :  I  am  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  on  it,  for  I  have  taught  her  for  some 
time  myself.  Come  here,  my  dear  love,  and  let  Miss 
Beverly  hear  how  well  you  understand  geography." 

Miss  Louisa  sullenly  approached  her  mother. 

"Tell  me,  my  dear  love,  what  is  the  shape  of  the 
earth  7" 

"  FlaL" 

"  Flat !  my  love,  you  foiget— try  again." 

''  I  say  it  is  flat ;  for,  if  it  wasn't,  we'd  all  fall  off  it" 

"Fie,  fie,  Louisa!  you  should  reoMmber  better. 
Now  tell  me  where  the  Mississippi  (that  great  river  we 
sailed  down  in  the  steamboat)  empties  7 

"In  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

**  Very  well  said  ;  now  come,  and  give  mama  a  kiss. 
Now,  tell  Miss  Beverly,  what  range  of  mountains  that 
is  which  crosses  Africa." 

"  The  Andes,"  said  the  child, "  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  the  world." 

"There  is  a  charming  child.  You  will  really  be 
quite  a  prodigy.  Go  now,  with  Sylvia,  and  get  an 
orange  for  your  cleverness." 

Away  ran  Miss  Louisa,  and  Constance  sat  in  mute 
astonishment,  at  the  extent  of  the  mother's  ignorance, 
while  Mrs.  Mathews  went  on : 

"  Louisa  is  so  much  like  her  father,  that  really  my 
heart  glows  with  unremitting  affection  for  her.  lake 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  clasping  the  oak,  she  has  wound 
herself  around  my  heart  until  it  would  be  death  to  part 
us.  Oh,  Miss  Beverly,  no  affection  yields  so  much  de- 
light as  parental  affection!  To  see  the  sweet  blos- 
soms opening  around  us,  gives  brightness  to  the  darkest 
hours." 

Constance  assented  with  a  smile,  hoping  that  some- 
thing like  natural  feeling  was  concealed  beneath  all  this 
afi^tation  and  folly.  Alas,  for  poor  Constance  1  con- 
demned to  associate  with  a  being  so  much  beneath  her 
in  the  scale  of  intellect,  she  looked  forward  to  a  life  of 
wearying  duties  uncheered  by  companionship  of  mind 
or  feeling.  She  wept  bitterly  on  retiring  to  rest ;  but 
she  gradually  became  more  calm  as  she  prayed  for  sup- 
port from  "Him  who  heareth  the  orphan's  cry,"  and 
resigned  herself  to  his  care. 

The  following  morning  was  calm  and  bright — the 
sun  was  just  gilding  the  tree  tops,  as  she  stepped  out 
on  the  gallery  and  looked  around  her.  It  was  yet 
early  in  autumn,  and  the  trees  wore  not  their  "  sere  and 
yellow"  livery.  Ailingham  manor  was  one  of  the  finest 
plantations  in  the  state,  and  the  late  proprietor  had 
spared  no  expense  to  render  it  a  pleasant  residence  for 
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his  family.  The  house  was  sfncious  and  airy :  in  front 
of  It  was  a  Urge  reservoir  of  water,  surrounded  by  the 
most  beaatiful  shrubbery.  China  trees,  with  their 
bright  green  leaves  and  yellow  berries,  were  scattered 
in  groopes  over  the  large  yard,  beyond  which,  were  the 
extensive  fields,  spreading  on  three  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  white  with  the  couon  balls,  which 
about,  a  hundred  negroes  were  engaged  in  gathering, 
while  their  merry  songs  greeted  the  ear. 

While  leaning  against  one  of  tlto  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  gallery,  and  thinking  of  her 
absent  friends,  Constance  felt  her  dress  pulled,  and 
looking  down,  she  saw  Mary  with  a  bouquet  of  beauti* 
ful  flowers — many  of  them  entirely  new  to  her. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear.  This  is  a  charming  bunch  of 
flowers— I  must  pay  you  for  them  with  a  kiss.  As  she 
spoke,  she  seated  herself  beside  the  child  on  the  upper 
step  of  the  gallery.  Mary  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
and,  exclaiming,  **  Ah,  if  yon  will  only  love  met"  burst 
into  a  hysterical  passion  of  tears. 

**  Poor  tittle  dear,"  said  Constance,  fokling  her  in  her 
arms,  "you  must  have  been  strangely  neglected  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  love  and  cherish  you.  I 
will  love  yoU|  indeed,  my  sweet  Mary,  if  you  will  be  a 
good  child." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  I  will  try.  Father  loved  me,  and 
why  should  not  you?" 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Mathews  issued  from  the 
house.  After  the  usual  salutations  of  the  morning,  she 
commenced— 

"  So  yon  have  been  looking  around  you  this  morning. 
I  hope  you  are  pleased.  I  flatter  myself  that  Allh)g- 
ham  manor  has  one  of  the  most  demmnding  prospects  in 
the  country,  and  I  consider  myself  a  good  judge,  as  I 
have  travelled  entirely  over  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  through  New  York  and  Ohio,  besides  coming  down 
the  Mississippi :  I  call  that  being  pretty  much  of  a  tm- 
veller.  My  poor  dear  husband  was  always  wishing  to 
travel :  be  desired  to  go  to  Europe.  Every  body  talks 
of  Europe,  and  wants  to  go  there ;  but  for  my  part, 
when  I  go  a  travelling,  I  am  determined  to  be  singular ; 
I  shall  not  put  my  foot  in  Europe,  I  shall  only  go  to 
Italy.  That  is  the  land  of  "  beauty  and  of  bloom,"  as 
that  divine  writer.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  says.  Have  you 
ever  read  his  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  7" 

**  No,  madam,"  said  Constance,  I  did  not  know  that 
such  a  work  had  been  written  by  him." 

'* Bless  me,  Miss  Beverly,  you  don't  say  so.  Mrs. 
Somers  told  me  that  you  knew  everything,  and  I  cer- 
tainly expected  you  to  be  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  I  wish  you  to  form  the  literary  taste 
of  my  daughters.  Loo  is  passionately  fond  of  poetry, 
and  already  repeats  some  sweet  poems  by  heart" 

*'  1  am  pleased  to  hear  that  she  has  a  taste  for  read- 
ing, as  I  shall  have  less  difficulty  in  teaching  her. 
Your  youngest  daughter  appears  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing child." 

*'  That  is  what  Colonel  Maitland  say^ ;  but  for  my 
part  I  cannot  see  what  anybody  can  fancy  such  a  dull 
little  animal  for.  She  is  always  moping  about,  and 
never  has  anything  amusing  to  say,  like  her  sister. 
Now  Loo  is  as  lively  as  a  cricket.  Mr.  Mathews  wan 
very  fond  of  Mary,  and  called  her  his  littie  genius ; 
but  what  she  has  a  genius  for,  I  never  could  discover. 
I  could  never  teach  her  anything ;  she  would  not  even 


learn  that  charming  ode  to  the  Robin  Redbreast,  which 
her  sister  repeated  for  Col.  Maitland  the  last  time  be 
was  here." 

''  But  mother,"  said  Mary,  timidly,  **  you  know  CoL 
Maitland  laughed  at  Louisa's  mistakes,  and  told  me  noC 
to  learn  to  make  myself  ridiculous." 

"  No,  Miss,  I  did  not  know  iu  Ridiculous,  indeecl ! 
I  would  thank  CoL  Maitland  not  to  be  making  you 
more  unmanageable  than  you  already  are,  by  such 
speeches.  I  shall  tell  him  of  iU  Ridiculous,  indeed ! 
Come,  Miss  Beverly — I  hear  the  bell  lor  breakfast;  let 
us  go  in." 

During  the  time  they  were  at  the  table,  Mrs.  Ma- 
thews continued  to  pour  forth  the  same  Tolume  of 
words,  and  Constance  wondered  when  she  Ibond  time 
to  eat.  The  silly  conversation  of  the  mother  was  varied 
by  occasional  reproofs  to  her  daughters  for  any  little 
improprieties ;  but  the  son  Bod  (as  she  very  aflection- 
ately  called  him,)  was  allowed  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
He  reached  over  the  table  and  helped  himself— called 
to  the  attendants  every  moment  to  bring  him  what  be 
could  not  get  hold  of,  and  ended  by  throwing  a  fork  at 
one  who  did  not  move  fast  enough  to  please  him. 

'^What  independence !  what  charming  spirit  he  has!" 
said  the  mother,  addressing  Miss  Beveriy.  "  I  would 
not  check  him  for  the  world ;  it  would  destroy  the  genu 
of  that  dignity  and  independence  which  the  manly  cha- 
racter should  always  possess^  My  son,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  be  a  noble  fellow." 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  manage  this  creature  7"  tfaougfac 
the  dismayed  Constance.  *' He  seems  to  me  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization." 

When  she  was  ready  to  go  into  the  school-room,  she 
inquired  of  Mrs.  Mathews  if  her  son  most  be  taken 
in  school  with  the  two  girls  7 

"  Oh,  by  all  means.  I  will  send  him  in,  but  you  must 
be  kind  and  aflectionate  to  the  dear  chikl.  He  has  ne- 
ver been  used  to  severe  measures.  I  will  aocoropany 
you  to  the  library,  which  I  have  converted  into  a  school- 
room. Here  is  food  for  the  mind,"  continued  ahe,  as 
they  entered  a  large  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  with  book  cases  and  maps.  She  threw  open  the 
doors  of  a  case  filled  with  novels  and  poetry.  *'Here 
you  will  find  everything  in  the  literary  line.  Here  are 
The  Forty  Thieves,  written  by  the  inimitable  Scott.  I 
wonder  if  be  was  a  native  of  Turkey — he  knew  so 
much  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks. 
Ah  no,  I  forgot ;  as  you  are  not  er  fiie  to  the  literary 
characters  of  the  day,  as  the  French  say,  I  will  tell 
you  his  history.  He  was  not  a  Turk,  but  an  Elngliah- 
man,  who  kept  guard  over  Napoleon,  and  wrote  his  life 
from  his  own  confessions.  Because  his  name  is  Scott, 
he  took  a  fancy  to  Scotland,  and  wrote  some  pretty 
things  about  the  people.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night 
and  Tam  O'Shanter  are  his  most  creditable  produc- 
tions, though  for  my  part  I  think  he  is  very  mudi  over- 
rated. What  can  be  more  vulgar  than  to  write  aboat 
a  dirty  cottager  coming  home  from  his  daily  labor? 
There  is  no  fancy — no  elegance  in  such  stuff.  Talking 
about  poetry,  reminds  me  of  a  piece  given  to  me  last 
week  by  a  friend.  I  think  it  a  sweet,  pretty  effoston — 
it  was  written  on  my  performance  on  the  piano.  I  will 
show  it  to  you." 

She  took  a  rose-colored  note  from  a  small  basket  on 
the  centre  table,  and  opening  it,  commenced — 
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"  Ab  lltde  did  jon  know  (he  feelings  of  me, 
Am  ]  auxtd  by  the  side  of  your  ptano-furto." 

What  was  to  follow  this  precious  morceau,  can  never 
be  known;  for  at  that  moment  a  terriUe  noise  was 
beard  ooming  toward  them,  and  Mrs.  Mathews  escaped 
frooi  the  room,  exhorting  Constance  to  be  '*  gentle  to 
the  dear  little  creature."  An  athletic  black-  entered, 
beaiuig  Master  Hopeful  on  his  back,  kicking  and 
sereaimn^witlr^ll  his  might.  The  negro's  faee  bore 
CTideDt  marks  of  a  conflict  with  his  turbulent  burthen. 

**I  tell  yoo,  big  Jim,  put  me  down,  and  let  me  go,  or 
I  will  pat  my  ten  eommandmenu  in  your  face,"  making 
an  eilbrt,  as  be  spoke,  to  claw  the  cheeks  of  the  negro. 

"No,  no,  young  massa^-roe  no  let  you  go.  You 
com  ssy  you  lessoa  ibst.  Missus  say  you  mus  stay  in 
de  sdiool  room." 

So  saying,  he  deposited  the  boy  on  a  cricket,  by  the 
side  of  Constance.  The  servant  went  out,  and  the 
child  made  an  eflbrt  to  rush  after  him,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  key  being  turned  on  the  outside.  Con- 
siaooe  suffered  him  to  lie  on  the  floor  and  kick  against 
the  door,  until  he  became  exhausted,  and  fell  asleep^ 
She  then  selected  a  large  book,  filled  with  colored  en- 
graTiDgs,ho|nog  by  degrees  to  interest  him  in  acquiring 
the  ekmeats  of  education. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  many 
weary  days  she  spent  in  bringing  her  pupils  into  any* 
thing  like  sabjectioo.  Henry  showed  both  good  feeling 
and  qaickness  when  they  were  fairly  brought  into 
play.  Louisa,  in  character,  as  well  as  person,  resem- 
bled her  mother.  Superficial,  vain,  and  fond  of  display, 
ihe  thought  more  of  adorning  her  little  person,  than  of 
atundiog  to  the  instructions  of  her  governess.  Mary 
had  many  faults,  but  ihey  were  those  of  an  ingenuous 
ind  high-spirited  child,  who  had  been  treated  with 
i^ijostiee  by  her  parenL  Highly  gifted  she  certainly 
was ;  the  possessed  all  thAt  precocious  talent  which  is 
sud  by  the  soperstitioos  to  be  given  only  to  the  early 
doomed;  and  when  one  looked  into  her  deep  dark  eyes, 
they  eoold  not  but  yield  to  the  belief,  that  their  sad 
expRssion  betolcened  the  early  fate  of  their  interesting 
posKssor.  She  attached  herself  entirely  to  Constance, 
and  in  all  her  rambles^  Mary  was  her  constant  com- 
panion. 

'*  What  can  be  the  reason  Col.  Maitland  does  not 
call  7**  said  Mm.  Mathews  some  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  onr  heroine.  "  I  never  knew  him  to  stay  away  so 
long  before.  Yoa  will  find  him  a  man  of  fine  informa- 
tion, Miss  Beverly — quite  a  savan,  as  the  French  say." 

*'Who  is  this  Col.  Maitland?"  thought  Constance, 
for  his  name  was  ao  continually  rung  in  her  ears  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  him«  That  he  was  a 
nan  of  sense  and  judgment  she  was  certain,  from  the 
remarks  she  had  heard  quoted,  as  coming  from  him. 
Somesoperanoaated  bachelor,  thought  she,  **  who  wears 
a  wig  and  lakes  snuff."  We  always  form  onr  beau 
ideal  of  a  person  who  has  been  much  spoken  of  to  us — 
this  was  Miss  Beverly^s  of  Col.  Maitland. 

He  at  last  called.  She  was  sitting  alone  in  the  par- 
lor when  a  servant  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
CoL  Maitland.  Constance  looked  upr  a  man  who 
tonld  not  have  numbered  more  than  twenty-six  sum- 
men  was  before  her,  strikingly  handsome,  yet  strangely 
awkward ;  for  he  stood  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot. 
Constance  siiok  on  the  seat,  from  wMcli  she  had 


arisen  on  his  entrance--one  moment  pale  as  death,  and 
ihe  next,  cheek,  neck,  and  brow  in  a  crimson  glow. 
Maitland  was  the  first  to  recover ;  he  advanced,  and 
bowing,  said  with  assumed  coldness — 

*'WiU  not  Miss  Beverly  recognize  an  old  friend 
under  a  new  name  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know — I  was  not  aware  that■*-tha^— ^- 

"  That  I  had  changed  my  name,  you  would  say.  I 
believe  it  is  not  often  customary  with  my  sex.  You 
are  aware  that  I  went  to  Scotland  to  visit  my  maternal 
grandfather :  by  a  clause  in  his  will  I  took  his  name, 
when  I  inherited  his  estate." 

There  was  a  pause  which  was  broken  by  Constance. 
Putting  considerable  constraint  on  her  feelings,  she  en- 
deayored  to  speak  calmly.  "I  was  not  informed  of 
your  residence  in  this  neighborhood,  or  I  shouhi  not 
have  accepted  the  situation  in  this  fomily  which  has 
brought  me  here." 

** Situation!  Good  Heavens!  Con— Miss  Beverly! 
You  are  not  the  governess  who  is  engaged  by  Mrs. 
Mathews  ?" 

"Thesame.'* 

"  What !  you !  Constance  Beverly— the  courted— the 
admired — the  accomplished  coquette,  a  governess  1  How 
came  this  to  pass  7" 

"By  a  common  reverse.  My  father  died  insolvent. 
1  would  not  be  dependant  on  others,  while  I  possessed 
the  means  of  procuring  my  own  subsistence ;  and  Miss 
Beverly  in  her  hour  of  triumph  never  felt  prouder  than 
now,  for  she  feels  that  she  is  independent" 

"  Noble— admirable  Constance !  Yet,  I  see  that  the 
pride  of  your  nature  is  not  subdued.  To  that  pride  I 
owe " 

••  Say  no  more,"  said  Miss  Beverly,  rising  with  dig- 
nity. "  I  was  not  aware  until  we  met,  that  you  had 
returned  from  Scotland.  Let  the  past  be  buried  in 
oblivion  by  both.  We  must  meet  as  strangers ;  I  could 
not  bear  that  our  former  acquaintance,  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  should  be  known  to  Mrs.  Mathews." 

"Oh,  Constance!"  said  Maitland,  with  an  impas- 
sioned air,  "  why  bury  the  past  in  oblivion  7  To  me  it 
has  been  the  talisman  to  preserve  my  heart  from  all 

other  impressions.    You  once  said  that yet  why 

recal  it  to  your   mind,  cold,  proud  beauty — trifling 
with  the  hearts  you  have  won  with  as  little  remorse 


.»> 


as— 

**  Col.  Maitland  you  forget  yourself— I  must  leave 
you.  Remember  that  we  meet  as  strangers."  And  she 
glided  from  the  room  and  hurried  up  stairs.  Poor  Con- 
stance !  what  a  tide  of  deep  emotion  was  struggling  in 
her  heart  1 

Three  years  before,  she  had  parted  with  George 
Ogihrie  almost  a  plighted  bride.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Scotland  to  see  his  grandfather,  whose  heir  he 
was,  previous  to  the  old  man's  death.  The  father  of 
Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Beverly  were  friends,  and  at  an  early 
age  George  was  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  the 
latter  to  learn  the  routine  of  business.  His  father  died, 
arid  from  that  time  young  Ogilvie  became  an  inmate  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Beverly.  Constance  was  then  a  fair 
girl,  just  bursting  into  womanhood.  She  was  not 
strictly  beautiful,  but  few  looked  on  that  charming  face 
who  did  not  look  again  with  renewed  delight. 

*'  Where  were  such  dark  eyes  as  hers  ? 
8o  leader,  yet  wlthaf  no  bright, 
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Am  the  dark  orbt  ted  In  their  emUe 

Miogled  the  light  of  day  and  night 
And  where  was  that  wild  grace  which  ahod 
A  loTelineee  o*er  eTery  tread, 
A  beautf  ehining  through  the  whole, 
Sometlildig  which  epoke  of  heart  and  eooL** 

The  radiant  ezpreaaion  and  briliiant  eyea  of 
Beyerly,  made  her  the  belle  of  the  aeaaon.  Followed, 
flattered,  almoat  worabipped,  Conatonce  laughed,  flirted 
and  danced  with  every  caTalier,  though  it  waa  only  in 
her  home  that  ahe  really  Buffered  her  feelinga  to  oome  id 
play.  Ogilvie  waa  proud,  aenaiuve  and  retiring ;  and 
it  waa  not  until  the  eve  of  hia  departure,  that  he  un- 
folded hia  feelinga  to  the  beiog  in  wboae  preaenoe  he  had 
only  lived  for  montha  paaL  Conatanoe— the  proud — 
the  admired  Conatance,  liatened  with  a  cheek  aoffaaed 
with  bloabea,  and  a  trembling  of  the  heart  which  aufli* 
ciently  informed  her  of  the  atate  of  her  feelinga.  Her 
father  would  not  permit  a  poeltive  engagement  to  be 
formed.  He  auflered  the  loTera  to  correapond,  and  on 
the  return  of  Ogilvie,  if  both  continued  true  to  their 
TOWS,  he  waa  willing  that  they  ahould  be  united. 

They  parted,  and  Conatance  waa  to  all  outward 
aeeming  atili  the  aame ;  "  yet  a  change  had  come  o*er  the 
apirit  of  her  dream."  Her  heart  was  no  longer  in  the 
revel,  though  her  eye  ahone  brigbteat,  and  her  step  waa 
lighteat,  where  all  waa  gay  and  fair  to  view :  even  when 
music  filled  the  gay  aaloon,  and  the  voice  of  flattery 
waa  pouring  its  honeyed  worda  in  her  ear,  her  spirit 
was  on  the  deep  waters  with  her  beirothed--her 
fancy  picturing  him  to  her  as  dreaming  of  hia  absent 
love. 

Lettera  came  from  Maitland,  breathing  the  moat  paa- 
aionate  devotion,  and  Constance  read  them  again  and 
again,  and  thought,  that  until  abaenee  had  proved  the 
depth  of  her  aflfection,  ahe  had  not  known  what  love 
was.  The  absence  of  her  lover  was  prolonged  from 
month  to  month,  until  a  year  had  elapsed.  He  then 
wrote  that  his  grandfather  would  not  conaent  to  part 
from  him,  and  the  old  gentleman  might  linger  for  years 
in  the  state  in  which  he  then  was.  He  told  Constance 
that  it  wrung  his  heart  to  give  up  the  only  hope  that 
made  life  desirable ;  yet,  he  could  not  be  ao  ungenerous 
as  to  ask  her  to  spend  her  jrouth  in  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  a  lover,  who  might  be  detained  from  her  for 
years  by  the  imperative  claims  of  duty. 

Constance  was  wounded  where  she  was  most  valnera- 
ble.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  any  contingency  that 
could  influence  her  to  break  the  engagement  which  had 
been  formed  from  the  purest  motives  of  affection.  She 
compared  the  feelings  of  Maitland  with  her  own,  and  in 
her  heart  she  felt  that  "man's  love  is  of  man'a  lifh  a 
thing  apart,"  and  not  worn  as  hers  had  been,  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  spirit,  until  it  had  become  to  her 
as  a  part  of  her  existence.  He  was  willing  to  give  her 
up,  without  leaving  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  between 
the  evil  of  waiting  years  for  his  return,  or  seeking  in 
newer  ties  forgetfulnessof  the  dreams  which  had  woven 
their  spells  around  her  aoul.  Had  ahe  loved  him  less, 
her  pride  had  not  felt  the  blow  ao  keenly,  but  the 
wound  was  dealt  by  the  hand  which  ahould  have  been 
raised  to  ahield  her. 

She  wrote  to  htm  a  cold,  formal  letter.  It  aeemed 
to  her  aa  if  an  ice-blast  had  passed  over  her  soul,  chil- 
ling and  desolating  it  forever;  and  the  language  she 


addressed  to  Maitland,  was  well  calculated  to  leave  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  she  considered  herself  freed 
from  a  galling  chain,  in  breaking  the  engagement  the 
had  formed  with  him.  Several  letters  subsequently 
came,  addressed  to  her  by  Maitland,  but  she  did  not 
open  them.  She  had  determined  to  obliterate  the  past 
from  her  memory  aa  far  aa  possible,  and  every  memento 
she  poaseased  of  her  absent  lover,  was  either  destroyed 
or  returned  to  him  with  all  the  letters  he  had  ever  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

In  their  envelope,  she  merely  wrote— "  Let  the  pest 
be  forgotten.  You  are  free.  It  is  isseless  lo  address  oe 
again,  aa  I  have  determined  to  return  all  letters  an- 
opened." 

A  few  months  afterwards  Mr.  Bererly  died,  and  hb 
daughter  found  herself  reduced  from  the  atation  of  an 
envied  heiress,  to  the  necessity  of  using  her  talenufor 
her  own  sopporL 

In  the  meantime,  the  elder  Maitland  had  also  died, 
bequeathing  his  estate  to  his  grandson,  on  the  condition 
of  his  assuming  his  name.  A  few  days  after  his  death, 
the  young  heir  received  Miss  Bererly's  answer  to  the 
letter,  which  he  now  bitterly  regretted  having  written. 
He  accused  her  of  being  fickle,  eold  hearted,  and  tried 
to  think  he  was  well  pleased  that  such  a  woman  woaM 
never  be  his  wife,  but  it  would  not  do.  He  remem- 
bered the  pride  of  Constance,  and  attributed  her  cold- 
ness  to  the  right  source.  His  answer  was  all  that  the 
most  exacting  aflection  could  haire  required,  but  it  was 
nerer  read  by  her.  It  was  not  until  every  trifling  gilt 
that  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  her  was  returned,  that  he 
felt  the  uselessness  of  endeavoring  to  rekindle  the  fiame 
of  love  from  the  ashea  of  a  fbrmer  passion. 

He  returned  to  hts  native  country,  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  yet  without  a  tie  to  bind  him  to  the  life  whidi 
her  amile  had  once  brightened.  He  could  not  bear  to 
visit  the  city  in  which  Constanee  resided,  and  after 
landing  in  New  York,  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  through 
the  western  and  southern  states.  He  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mathewa  some  years  before  his 
departure  from  America,  and  waa  induced  by  him  to 
purchase  a  plantation  adjoining  his  own.  There  he 
bad  been  residing  a  year  when  he  waa  introduced  to  the 
reader. 

Had  Maitland  met  Constance  in  her  former  sphere, 
sought  for  and  caressed  by  all,  he  would  have  shunned 
the  renewal  of  all  intercourse,  believing  that  she  would 
have  been  best  pleased  by  his  apparent  neglect ;  but  be 
had  seen  her  now  pale  and  dejected — ^far  from  all  who 
had  loved  and  cherished  her  in  her  days  of  prosperity* 
He  observed  that  her  figure  had  lost  mueh  of  the  elastic 
buoyancy  which  once  distinguished  it,  and  there  was 
an  expression  of  subdued  sorrow  in  the  countenance 
that  apoke  to  his  heart.  Was  it  for  him  she  sorrowed, 
or  only  for  the  station  ahe  had  lost?  He  recalled  Con- 
aUnce  Beveriy  to  hia  mind  all  radiant  in  beauty,  health 
and  happineas,  as  he  had  last  seen  her;  and  as  be  stood 
there  alone  where  ahe  had  left  him,  be  unconsciously 
murmured— 

"  SInee  we  were  doomed  to  part. 

They  eay  that  changed  thou  art 
Oh,  can  they  speak  of  ehmngt  for  one  Uke  thee  ? 

Is  that  brow  pale  and  worn 

Where  once  there  eat  such  aeona  ? 
Is  that  seep  fectend,  once  so  glad  and  Itfae  f** 
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"Oh, 
yoa 

ml) 


I  never  half  so  dear  as 
will  be  won  to  listen  to  me 


Ma  Msliiews  entered. 

Moochi  poaaed  by,  nod  CoAstanee  and  bimaeif  indeed 
oKtuftrangeffs.  AU  Maitland's  eflSirta  were  inefiec- 
tail  10  overstep  tbe  line  which  she  had  drawn  between 
Umo.  His  advancM  were  met  with  such  coldness,  that 
at  tiaasi  he  was  almost  tempted  to  doubt  that  she  had 
eTcr  bfcd  him.  Tet  he  aaw  that  when  he  entered,  her 
pale  cheek  flushed,  and  he  had  detected  a  tremor  in  that 
small,  &ir  hand  when  he  approached,  and  praised  the 
dnwiogea  which  she  was  occupied.  All  these  signs 
eoonoead  him  that  the  past  was  not  a  forgotten  dream. 

One  eteninf^  Mra.  Mathews  left  the  room  a  short 
tiaie— the  children  also  were  absent.  It  was  the  only 
time  tbqr  had  been  alone  since  ■  the  morning  of  their 
fint  iaterriew. 

**CQa8tance,»  said  MaitUnd,  "is  this  fair7--is  it 
generoQs^  thus  to  trample  on  my  feelings?  Do  not  look 
iocredoloos  or  surprised— yon  know  I  love  you  still.'' 

**  The  love  that  wanes  in  abeence  is  not  such  as  lean 
prize,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  unfaltering  voice.  "  Had 
we  never  met  again,  I  had  not  been  thought  of  but  as 
one  wiih  whom  it  was  pleasant  to  amuse  an  idle  hour." 

**Bf  fiesfvn,  this  is  too  much !  After  all  I  have  suf- 
fered, to  be  thus  addressed  I  Oh,  Constance,  was  it 
DoChing  to  see  my  aged  relative--the  only  one  I  knew 
ia  tbe  worM,  raising  his  palsied  hands  to  me,  and  beg- 
ging aie  to  have  pity  on  his  ag»— his  grey  hairs,  and 
itay  wiih  him  so  long  as  life  was  given  him  7  I  strug- 
gled as  long  as  I  could  against  his  entreaties^  I  eon- 
•alied  his  pbyaiaans — they  said  he  might  linger  for 
yeara— coold  I  do  less  than  free  you  from  the  ties  that 
bound  yon  7  I  fondly  hoped  that  your  answer  would 
coDvey  to  me  the  assurance  of  unchanged  love,  and  tell 
me  that  time  and  absence  could  not  dim  your  affection. 
Oh,  Coostanee,  how  difierent  were  your  words !" 

"  Yes— they  told  you  that  you  were  also  free.  Think 
yoQ  that  I  could  have  held  you  by  the  ties  of  honor, 
vbea  I  mw  that  those  of  affection  were  already  broken  ? 
No,  sir— cease  your  endeavors  to  reeal  feelings  which 
for  my  own  happiness  should  be  forgotten.  Had  you 
loTed  me  as  I  wooki  be  lov^,  that  letter  had  never  been 
wriuea— your  own  heart  wouM  have  taught  you  to 
tnnt  in  the  fidelity  of  mine," 

At  that  oomenly  Mr&  &iathews  returned,  and  Con- 
>tKDoa  imnediaiely  retired. 

"  WeU,  Mim  Beverly,"  said  Mia.  Mathews,  some 
veeki  aAerwards,  "  what  do  you  think  of  CoL  Mait- 
IunI  ?  You  have  known  him  now  quite  long  enough  to 
^ona  a  jadgroent  of  his  charaeter.** 

"  I  think  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  great  intel- 
ligence," ssid  Constance  quietly. 

"Ah,  everybody  can  see  that;  but  don*t  you  think 
kim  very  handsome?  For  my  part  I  think  he  is  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  knew,  except  my  poor  dear 
hosfaand.  Don't  you  think  Mr.  Mathews  was  finer 
looking?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  a  portmit  of  her 
basband  which  hong  in  the  room.  Constance  conld 
scireely  refrain  from  laughing,  as  she  looked  at  the  fat 
jolly  Falstaff  of  a  man  which  the  picture  represented, 
ud  mentally  cootiasted  him  with  the  elegant  intellee- 


tual  Maitland.    Without  waiting  for  her  answer,  Mrs. 
Mathews  went  on. 

**  The  Colonel  is  a  fine  man,  and  takes  such  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  conoema  me  and  my  children.  He  is 
their  guardian,  you  know ;  but  that  can  scarcely  account 
for  the  deep  intereat  he  takes  in  the  ehiidren.  He  was 
praising  their  improvement  yesterday,  and  he  said  you 
controlled  them  admirably ;  but  you  cannot  think  how 
astonished  he  was  when  I  told  him  you  did  not  know 
who  wrote  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  He  said  that  was 
very  extraordinary  for  a  young  lady  of  your  acquire- 
menta." 

For  an  instant  tlie  brow  of  Constance  was  scarlet, 
and  a  dimness  came  over  her  vision  as  she  listened  to 
the  insinuations  which  Mrs.  Mathews  desired  to  throw 
out,  regarding  the  admiration  of  Col.  Maitland  for  her- 
self; but  ahe  recovered  immediately,  and  only  smiled 
at  the  close  of  the  speech.  She  had  long  seen  that 
little  penuaaion  would  be  neceasary  to  induce  Mrs. 
Matbewa  to  throw  aside  the  widow's  weeds  and  become 
the  bride  of  Maitland,  but  that  such  penuaaion  would 
ever  be  offered  ahe  had  every  reaaon  to  doubt.  It  was 
not  without  pain  that  Constance  heard  Mrs.  Mathews 
go  on  with  her  revealings;  for  in  the  months  of  almost 
daily  intercourse,  aince  her  arrival  in  the  country,  ahe 
had  in  vain  endeavored  to  keep  her  feelings  under  her 
own  control  In  spite  of  heraelf,  her  heart  bounded, 
when  ahe  heard  that  step  for  which  she  had  been  un- 
consciously listening,  and  her  eye  would  light  up  with 
a  welcome  ahe  would  fain  have  concealed.  She  feared 
that  Mre.  Mathews  had  penetrated  the  veil  ahe  aought 
to  throw  over  her  feelinga ;  and  the  preaent  confidence 
waa  intended  to  crush  in  the  bud  every  hope  she  might 
have  cherished. 

*'Col.  Maitland  has  not  made  any  prepostiionj  to  me 
yet,  but  I  think  hia  daily  visiu  warrant  the  expectation 
of  his  soon  doing  so,  and  my  duty  to  my  sweet  chil- 
dran  would  not  allow  me  to  refuse  so  unexceptionable 
an  offer.  My  dear  Mr.  Mathews  would,  I  know,  be 
pleased  to  see  our  union,  could  he  look  down  from  his 
blest  abode  and  aee  what  my  motives  are  for  marrying 
a  second  time." 

Constance  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  so  soon  as  she 
could  escape,  she  went  to  her  own  room  to  commune 
with  her  own  thoughts,  but  not  *'  to  be  still ;"  for  what 
peace  could  then  be  for  her  heart,  when  she  found  it  so 
deeply  enthralled  by  a  passion  which  she  had  made 
every  effort  to  conquer  7  Pride  had  proved  but  a  feeble 
barrier  when  oppoaed  to  the  whisperings  of  affection. 
Maitland  waa  daily  beside  her,  offering  the  delicate 
flattery  of  unobtrusive  attention  to  all  her  wishes,  and 
looking  the  language  which  he  woukl  not  permit  his  lips 
to  utter:  yet,  when  tempted  to  yiekl  to  the  suggestions  of 
her  heart,  the  remembrance  that  he  had  once  volunta- 
rily resigned  her,  would  cross  her  mind,  chilling  her 
again,  and  enabling  her  to  support  her  outward  show 
of  calmness  and  indifierence. 

That  evening  Maitland  spent  at  AUingham  manor, 
and  poor  Constance  felt  that  the  small  unmeaning  9ye9 
of  her  hosten  wera  fixed  on  her  with  a  scrutinizing  ex- 
pression whenever  he  addressed  her.  Mary,  as  usual, 
was  hanging  around  her ;  and  wishing  to  play  the 
amiable  before  Maitland,  Mrs.  Mathews  called  to  the 
child— 

"  Come  heire,  Mary ;  Miss  Beverly  has  entirely  won 
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your  of^tiona  from  me:  come,  and  read  to  me  out  of  i 
this  pretty  little  book,  and  let  the  Colonel  hear  how 
well  you  read.*' 

The  ehild  obeyed,  and  read  a  abort  description  of  a 
pastoral  scene.  Maitland  complimented  her  on  her 
improvement,  an4  turned  to  address  Constance. 

"But  mama,''  said  Mary,  ''when  I  read  to  Miss 
BeTorly,  she  tells  me  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  I  do 
not  understand.  What  is  meant  by  ruminating  ani- 
mals?" 

"  Ruminating  animals,  my  dear*— why  ruminating 
animals  are — bow  shall  I  make  you  understand  what 
they  are?  A  familiar  illustration  will  do  I  suppose. 
Why  my  child,  Sylvia's  little  baby  is  a  ruminating  ani- 
mal— all  little  babies  are  ruminating  animals." 

*'  La !  ma,"  said  Louisa,  **  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Miss 
Beyerty  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that  cows  and  sheep 
were  ruminating  animals.*' 

"Well,  my  dear  Louisa,  are  not  innocent  little  babies 
lambs?  I  am  sure  that  makes  them  ruminating  ani- 
mals." 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  does,  mama,  for  I  am  sure  — -" 

"Hold  your  tongue,  you  impertinent!  Go  upstairs 
directly,  and  stay  there.  You  shall  learn  how  to  be- 
lieve what  I  tell  you  without  dementing  on  it." 

Louisa  walked  off  in  a  sullen  manner,  and  Constance 
endeavored  to  look  as  if  she  had  not  heard  what  was 
said.  She  glanced  at  Maitland,  and  saw  that  in  spite  of 
his  habitual  self-command,  a  smile  was  on  his  iips. 

The  heats  of  summer  now  prevailed,  and  for  some 
weeks  Mary  had  appeared  languid  and  dull.  She  was, 
at  length,  seized  with  a  violent  and  infectious  fever. 
Terrified  at  the  prospect  of  taking  it,  her  mother  seldom 
entered  her  apartment,  or  allowed  either  of  her  other 
children  to  do  so.  Constance,  assisted  by  the  faithful 
slave  who  had  nursed  the  child,  watched  over  her 
without  intermission.  Maitland  called  every  day,  and 
regularly  came  np  to  the  sick  room  to  see  his  little 
favorite,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  unnatu- 
ral mother.  After  a  week  of  intense  suffering,  she 
awoke  from  her  delirium,  and  recognized  Constance. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Beverly,  is  this  you  ?  I  have  been 
very  ill—- 1  believe  I  am  going  to  die  and  leave  you ;  but 
I  am  not  sorry  to  live  in  Heaven  with  angels,  for  Chey 
will  be  kind  to  me  as  you  and  Col.  Maitland  are. 
Don't  you  love  him,  Miss  Beverly  ?  I  am  sure,  as  good 
as  you  are,  he  loves  you." 

"  Hush — hush,  my  sweet  Mary,  and  do  not  talk  so 
wild." 

"  But  I  must  talk  now,  for  it  is  the  last  day  I  shall  be 
with  you  to  talk.    1  am  going  away  to  see  father." 

Thus  the  gentle  child  conversed  with  the  weeping 
Constance  until  near  night,  when  she  closed  her  eyes 
from  exhaustion.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Is  he  come  ?" 

*'  Ves,  my  dear  Mary,  I  am  here,"  said  Maiiiand,  as 
he  entered. 

**  Bend  down  your  ear  to  my  lips,"  said  Mary.  She 
then  whispered,  "  Now  I  am  going  away,  you  will  love 
Miss  Beverly  as  I  love  her,  won't  you  ?  She  will  have 
nobody  but  you  to  love  her  when  poor  Mary  is  gone." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  Maitland,  in  an  agi- 
tated lone, "  I  will  love  her  much  better  than  you  do,  if 
ahe  will  suffer  me  to  do  so." 

Constance  was  snpporting  the  head  of  the  sufferer  on 


her  bosom.  Her  eyes  met  those  of  Maitland,  and  that 
tearful  glance  repaid  him  for  many  moments  of  onhsp- 
piness.  Clasping  the  hand  that  lay  on  the  white 
coverlid,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Sacred  be  the  contract  formed  over  the  bed  of  the 
dying  innocent  May  Heaven  forsake  roe,  Constance, 
when  I  prove  untrue  to  the  sacred  trust." 

The  tears  of  Constance  were  flowing  fast,  but  the 
pale  face  of  the  child  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of 
affectionate  joy,  as  she  turned  her  dying  eyes  on  the 
face  of  her  beloved  governess,  and  murmured — 

'*  I  am  very  happy :  kiss  me,  dear  Miss  Beverly" — 
and  with  the  words  her  spirit  passed  away. 

When  Mrs.  Mathews  was  informed  of  the  engage- 
ment between  Maitland  and  Miss  Beverly,  she  accused 
the  latter  of  treachery ;  said  she  had  warmed  a  aerpent 
in  her  bosom  who  had  stung  her  to  the  heart.  In  short, 
acted  ail  the  extravagances  of  a  silly,  disappointed 
woman. 

Constance  could  not  think  of  remaining  in  her  honse 
after  such  language  had  been  used  to  her,  and  she  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  lady  of  a  neighboring 
planter  witli  whom  she  had  formed  an  intimacy,  since 
her  residence  in  the  country,  and  remained  with  her 
until  claimed  as  a  happy  bride  by  her  early  lover. 

A  few  weeks  after  her  marriage,  a  letter  from  Mr& 
Somers  reached  her.    The  following  Is  an  extract : 

"Well,  my  dear  Constance,  for  once  in  my  life  I 
practised  a  successful  tiue^  You  will  forgive  me  for 
entrapping  you  into  living  with  such  an  unideal  pieee 
of  affectation  as  Caroline  Mathews,  when  you  know 
that  I  was  aware  of  your  attachment  to  Maitland,  and 
was  informed  of  his  residence  near  her.  All  has  turned 
out  as  I  anticipated,  and  now  accept  the  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations of  your  friend,  and  her  prayers  for  your 
future  happiness." 


THE  FAR  WEST, 

AND  ITS  NATIVE  INHABITANTS.* 

The  region  thus  named,  has  receded  from  the  view 
of  dwellers  near  the  Atlantic,  as  Will-o'-the-wisp,  or 
the  horizon  does,  before  the  advancing  traveller.  Men 
of  thirty  five  years  old  can  remember,  when  central 
Kentucky  was  the  '  Far  West.'  Then,  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  became  so:  then,  the  country  some 
iifty  or  a  hundred  miles  towards  the  interk>r  of  Mis- 
souri :  then,  successively,  the  Osage,  and  Kansas,  and 
Yellow-stone  regions.  But  now,  nothing  short  of  the 
vast  and  diversified  territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  answers  to  that  expressive  term.  There, 
stopped  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  tbe  Far  West  roast  per- 
force cease  its  flight ;  or,  should  it  essay  a  passage  yet 
further,  and  perch  upon  the  islands  in  that  broadest 
expanse  of  waters,  it  will  encounter  the  '  Far  Bast,'  a 
long  prior  occupant  of  them. 

•  Tha  pap«r  which  follaws,  relates  mainly  to  Waahinglon 
Irving^a  late  work,  "  TAe  Rocky  Meuntaim,  or  Scene*,  Inci- 
dent$,  and  Adventures  m  the  Far  Went :  digested  from  the  jour- 
nal of  Captain  B.  L.  E.  Bonnerllle,  t7.  8.  A.,  and  iUoatrated 
fVom  various  other  sources.'*   9  toIs.  ISnn. 
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other  fitMQ  the  west,  where  lay  the  Rocky  Monntains. 
Up  (his  latter  they  reaoked  to  go.  Still  ascending  the 
•OQthem  prong  however  for  two  days,  to  find  a  prac- 
tiable  craasiD^  place,  they  ferried  their  goods  over  it 
(where  it  was  six  handred  yards  wide)  in  extempore 
boau,  made  by  covering  the  wagon  bodies  with  buffalo 
^«»  besmeared  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and  ashes. 
Thenea  they  pasaed,  over  high-rolling  prairies,  swarm- 
ing vith  baflkloea,  to  the  north  fork,  nine  miles  distant. 
On  the  17th,  they  reached  a  small  but  beautifbl  grove, 
where  they  heard,  with  inexpressible  delight,  the  first 
Mies  of  singing  birds  thai  had  greeted  them  since  they 
left  Uissoori.    '  It  w«s  a  beaotif ul  lunaet,  and  a  sight 


of  ibe  glowing  rays,  mantling  the  tree  tops  and  rustling 
branches^  seemed  to  gladden  every  heart.'  They  pitch- 
ed their  camp  in  the  grove,  kindled  their  fires,  partook 
merrily  of  their  rude  fare,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
the  sweetest  sleep  ihey  had  enjoyed  since  their  outset 
upon  the  prairies.  Mounting  higher  and  higher  to- 
wards the  mountains,  they  began  to  see  the  black- tailed 
deer,  a  large  kind,  frequenting  mountainous  countries. 
From  a  commanding  peak,  Captain  Bonneville  saw  the 
surrounding  plains,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  black- 
ened by  countless  herds  of  buflhlo.  Near  this  place  is 
a  natural  curiosity  called  ihe  Chimney.  From  the  top 
of  a  conical  mound  four  hundred  feet  high,  rises  a  shaft 
or  column  of  nearly  petrified  clay,  with  alternate  layers 
of  red  and  white  sandstone ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  visible  thirty  mites  off!  The  scenery 
grew  at  every  step  more  wild  and  striking.  Towards 
the  S6th  of  June,  flocks  of  the  oAsoAio,  or  Hgluxm,  oc- 
curred. This  animal,  sometimes  called  the  mountain 
sheep,  frequents  cliiis  and  crags ;  *  bounding  like  goals 
from  crag  to  crag;  often  trooping  along  the  lofty 
shelves  of  the  mountains,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
venerable  patriarch  with  horns  twisted  lower  than  his 
muzzle ;  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge  of  a 
preeipice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  bigger  than 
crows.'  The  bighorn  has  the  short  hair  and  the  shape 
of  a  deer;  but  the  head  and  horns  of  a  sheep :  and  its 
flesh  is  excellent  food. 

By  observations  taken  about  this  time,  Capt  B.  as- 
certained his  latitude  to  be  41®  47'  north;  and  his 
longitude  108^  ST'  west  of  Oreenwich,  or  85^  57'  west 
of  Washington. 

Our  adventurers  were  now  in  the  territory  ranged 
over  by  the  Crow  Indians :  *  one  of  the  most  roving, 
warlike,  crafl.y,  and  predatory  tribes  of  the  mountains ; 
horse-stealers  of  the  first  order,  and  easily  provoked  to 
acts  of  sanguinary  violence.*  The  hunters  one  day 
came  galloping  in,  waving  their  caps,  and  giving  the 
alarm  ery  of  '*  Indians !  Indians !"  Instant  preparation 
was  made  for  battle ;  the  Captain  leading  on,  slowly 
and  cautiously. 

"  In  a  little  while  he  beheld  the  Crow  warriors  emerglog  Ixom 
among  the  bluffs.  There  were  about  sixty  or  them ;  fine  mar- 
tial  looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for  war,  and  mounted 
on  horses  decked  out  with  all  kinds  of  wild  trappings.  They 
came  prancing  along  In  gallant  style,  witli  many  wiM  and  dex- 
trous eToluUoos,  for  none  can  surpass  them  in  borsemaQahip ; 
and  their  bright  colors,  and  flaunting  and  fantastic  embellish- 
ments, glaring  and  sparkling  in  the  morning  sunshine,  gare 
them  really  a  striking  appearance.  ^ 

"  Tbeir  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  tac- 
^C0  and  ceremonies  of  tbia  rude  chivalry  of  the  wilderness,  had 


Of  all  eotertaining  and  intelligent  explorers  of  the 
prcsest  ^  Far  West,"  namely,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  regions  beyond,^-commend  us  to  Captain  Bon- 
neville, of  the  United  States  Army ;  especially,  with 
Geoflry  Crayon  to  sketch  the  history  of  bis  travels  for 
bioL  Having  been  deeply  intereslcd  by  hearing  the 
Captain  recite  the  incidents  and  adventures  of  several 
years  spent  by  him  in  a  most  romantic  and  spiriustir- 
riiig  exploration  of  that  region,  Mr.  Irving  (nothing 
loth,  it  may  be  conjectured)  took  upon  him  the  task  of 
redocing  those  written  and  oral  narratives  to  an  at- 
irafitivefociD.  Adding  to  these,  much  gathered  else- 
where, he  prodooed  the  two  volumes  mentioned  in  our 
note. 

Captav  BoirirBViiXB  went,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Uaited  States*  government ;  bat  all  that  it  gave  him 
was  a  poor  leave  of  absence  from  his  military  duties, 
frocD  AagusC,  1831,  till  October,  1833 ;  the  whole  en> 
terprise  u>  be  at  his  own  coet.  With  the  object  of 
exploring  the  country,  he  combined  that  of  trapping 
bearer  and  shooting  buffalo :  and  such  were  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  in  prospect,  from  the  distance  and 
eharedsr  of  the  region  to  be  traversed,  the  jealousy  of 
rival  banting  conpanies  (EInglish  and  American),  and 
the  hostility  of  Savage  tribes ;  that  a  strong  corps,  well 
Brmed,  sfoipped,  and  provisioned,  was  indispensable. 
Captain  B.  was  so  soccessful  in  his  preparations,  as  to 
•St  oat  eariy  in  Bday,  1833,  from  Fort  Osage,  on  the 
MisMwri,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  stout  and  active 
SKI ;  fflsiiy  of  them  expert  banters^  Instead  of  pack- 
honei^  nsaally  employed  in  such  journeys,  twenty 
vigons  carried  the  baggage.  The  advantages  of  tliis 
plsa  wers  abnoat  from  the  first  coanterbalanced  by  the 
seeessity  it  produced,  of  bridging,  or  digging  roads, 
over  innumerable  deep  ravines  cut  through  the  prairies 
by  winter  torrents:  and  soon  after  attaining  the  high, 
rugged  tiact  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Moantaans,  the  dryness  of  the  atmoephere  so 
cootracted  and  loosened  the  joints  of  the  wheels,  while 
the  groond  beeame  so  impracticable  for  wagons,  that 
they  were  necessarily  thrown  aside.  Our  adventurers, 
from  near  the  month  of  the  Kansas  River,  struck  off 
doe  West ;  instead  of  ascending  the  Missouri,  which 
would  have  led  them  more  northwardly.  Their  jour- 
sef  ings,  almost  entirely  over  vast  plains  more  or  less 
andulating,  thoti^h  constantly  rising  towards  the  west; 
toaietiines  sterile,  sometimes  rich^  and  generally  desti- 
tute of  tree  or  shmb  ;  brought  them,  on  the  8d  of  June, 
to  ihe  Nebraska,  or  Platte  River,  far  above  its  junction 
Vfih  the  Missouri.  On  the  1  Ith,  they  reached  the  fork 
of  the  IV^ebrsska;  one  of  its  branches  coming  from  the 

»oth.west.  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas,  thirl^  »^  ^^.^/^'f  ^^^^^J'   ^^^7  ^  ••*'"'P'"«  ^^^'f  »"  • 
^^    «».     ■  »  .         body  aa  if  about  to  malce  a  furious  charge,  but,  when  cloae  at 


hand,  opened  to  itie  right  and  left,  and  wheeled  in  wide  circles 
round  tiM  travelien,  whooping  and  yelling  iike  maniacs. 

"  Tliisdone,  their  nock  fury  sank  into  a  caloi,  and  the  chief 
approaching  the  captain,  who  had  remained  warUy  drawn  up, 
thouglk  informed  of  tlie  pacific  nature  of  the  manceuvre,  extend- 
ed to  him  the  hand  of  friendship.  The  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked,  and  now  all  was  good  fellowship." 

AdcT  some  further  friendly  intercourse,  the  parties 
separated,  and  continued  their  respective  marches. 
The  elevation  now  attained,  had  become  manifest  by 

"  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  his  waggons.  The  wood-work  shrunk ;  the  paint  boxea  of 
the  wheels  were  conttnnallf  worittngout,  and  It  was  necessary 
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to  support  tlM  tpokM  by  atout  props  to  preTenttholr  falling  fttun. 
der«  The  traTellen  wan  now  entering  one  of  thoee  great 
■teppee  of  the  far  weat,  where  the  prevalent  aridkjof  the  atmoe* 
phere  renders  the  country  unfit  for  caltivation.  In  these  regions, 
there  Is  a  fVesh  sweet  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  hut  it  Is  scan- 
ty and  shwt,  and  parches  np  in  the  course  of  the  summeri  so 
Chat  there  is  none  ftr  the  hvoters  to  set  fire  to  in  the  antomn.  It 
is  a  conunon  obserration,  that  *  above  the  forks  of  the  Platte  the 
grass  does  not  burn.*  The  great  eloTation  of  these  plains,  and 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  will  tend  to  retain  these  immense 
regions  in  a  state  of  pristine  wildnesa. 

**  In  the  eonrse  of  a  day  or  two  more,  the  traTeHers  eatsred  that 
wild  and  broken  tract  of  the  Clow  country  called  the  Black  hills, 
and  here  their  Journey  became  toilsome  In  the  extreme.  Rug- 
ged  steeps  and  deep  ravioes  incessantly  obstructed  their  pro- 
gress, so  that  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  pain  Ail  toil 
of  digging  through  banks,  llUlog  up  ravines,  forcing  the  wag* 
gons  up  the  most  foiblddiog  aseeocs,  or  awlnglng  them  with 
ropes  down  the  face  of  dangerous  precipices.  The  shoes  of  their 
horses  were  worn  out,  and  their  feet  injured  by  the  rugged  and 
atony  roads.  The  travellers  were  annoyed  also  by  frequent  but 
brief  storms,  which  would  come  hurrying  over  the  hills,  or 
through  the  momitaia  dsfliso,  rage  with  great  fury  for  a  short 
time,  and  thso  paas  off,  iaaviog  every  tiling  cain  and  serene 
•gain." 

We  will  not  trace  their  route  minutely ;  far  less  at- 
tempt to  abridf^  the  interesting  account  of  its  varied 
incidenta.  Suffice  it,  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  the 
movetnents  of  Captain  Bonneville  himself;  without 
regard  to  those  of  the  various  bands  or  *  brigades'  of 
hunters,  trapper^  and  explorers,  detached  by  him  from 
time  to  time. 

Leaving  the  Nebraska,  or  main  branch  of  the  Platte, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Sweet- Water,  a  more  southerly 
prong  of  that  river :  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  caught 
a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
was  that  part  of  them,  called  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains. Passing  around  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
these,  he,  on  the  84th  of  July,  left  the  Sweet- Water ; 
and  in  seven  hours  and  a  half  more,  arrived  upon  a 
stream  running  south* westwardly,  containing  very  fine 
trout.  This  he  knew  to  be  a  tributary  to  the  Pacific : 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  of  the 
West,  by  the  Indians  called  Steds-ke-dee^  or  Green  River; 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  this  river  he 
remained  encamped,  hunting,  and  acquainting  himself 
with  the  country,  its  Indian  inhabitants  and  its  white 
visitants,  until  the  22d  of  August ;  when  he  moved 
northward,  towards  Salmon  River,  a  branch  of  Snake 
River,  which  by  uniting  with  Clarke's,  forms  the  Co- 
lumbia. His  ba^age  was  carried  in  packs,  three  to  a 
mule,  or  pack-horse.  The  route  lay  along  the  western, 
or  rather  south-western  side,  of  the  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains; which  were  capped  with  perpetual  snows.  In 
deed,  the  next  year,  Captain  B.  ascended  one  peak  of 
them,  which  he  supposed  the  highest  in  North  America. 
But  it  is  doubtless  exceeded  by  one  in  the  more  north- 
wardly part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  recently  ascer- 
tained by  trigonometry  and  the  barometer  to  be  83,000 
ftei  high;  overtopping  Chimborazo,  and  any  other 
known  mountain,  except  the  highest  of  the  Himaleh 
chain.  With  the  Wind  River  Mountains  on  his  right, 
and  varying  scenes  of  knobs,  forests,  prairies,  and  an 
immense  lava  plain  spreading  south  of  Snake  River,  on 
hi  J  left.  Captain  B.  pursued  his  difficult  and  perilous 
march  until,  in  September,  he  reached  the  waters  of 
Salmon  river,  and  the  roaming  ground  (ratlier  than  the 
domain)  of  the  Nez  Percds  (or  Pierced  Nose)  Indians* 
'  Called  hy  the  trappers,  Nepercjf  Indians, 


His  whole  intercourse  with  this  tribe  leaves  it  dotibUuI 
whether  the  reader  should  most  pity  their  wretched 
poverty  (the  consequence  of  their  total  want  of  energy), 
or  admire  their  docility,  and  kindness  of  nature.  At 
the  first  meeting,  they  had  been  hunting,  but  all  their 
provisions  were  exhausted,  except  a  few  dried  salmon ; 
and  they  were  nearly  famished.  'Yet,  finding  the 
white  men  equally  in  want,  they  oflfered  to  share  even 
this  meagre  pittance ;  and  frequently  repeated  the  ofier, 
with  an  eagerness  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.' 

On  the  88th  of  September,  Captain  B.  baited,  to  go 
into  winter  quarters.  Among  the  twenty  men  whom 
he  kept  with  him  (sending  out  the  rest  in  detachments, 
to  hunt),  eitreme  scarcity  prevailed,  as  the  buflialo  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  Indians.  Hunger  often  had 
to  be  appeased  with  roots,  or  the  flesh  of  wolves  and 
muskrats.  Some  Nez  Percys  families  who  joined  them 
exhibited  a  still  greater  degree  of  suffering.  They  had 
not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  fish ;  nor  other  food,  <  excepting 
roots,  wild  rose  buds,  the  barks  of  certain  jiianta,  and 
other  vegetable  productions.'  Yet  they  neither  mur- 
mured nor  complained  ;  and  even  gave  a  part  of  their 
poor  supplies  to  our  travellers.  These  rude  and  poor 
people  had  a  deep  infusion  of  religious  principle.  They 
refused  to  join  a  hunting  party  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
men,  on  a  day  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  made  sacred ; 
even  though  starvation  imminently  threatened  them. 
And  their  honesty,  and  purity  of  purpose,  were  truly 
extraordinary.  They  had  derived,  perhaps  from  Cali- 
fbmia,  perhaps  from  Canada,  some  idea  of  Christian 
doctrine,  which  had  fixed  deeply  in  their  minds,  and 
operated  strongly  upon  their  conducL  To  these  gleams 
of  knowledge  and  faith,  Captain  B.  added  largely  by 
his  instructions ;  which  were  imbibed  with  greediness 
by  his  docile  disciples. 

In  December,  Captain  B.  was  induced  by  the  scarcity 
of  provision,  and  the  hope  of  successful  hunting,  to  go 
southward  again,  as  far  as  Snake  River;  where,  as  he 
heard,  deer,  beaver,  and  buffalo  all  abounded.  He  re- 
mained in  that  region  till  July,  1633,  trapping  many 
beavers,  and  killing  immense  numbers  of  buffalo; 
when,  breaking  up  the  camp,  he  returned  to  the  Colo- 
rado, near  which,  in  caches,  or  sobterranean  hiding 
places,  he  had  concealed  his  surplus  stores,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  the  country.    As  his  route 

« lay  through  what  was  considered  Iha  most  petUoos  part  of  all 
this  region  of  dangers,  he  took  all  his  measures  with  military 
slclll,  and  observed  the  strictest  circamspection.  When  on  the 
march,  a  small  scouting  party  was  always  thrown  In  the  ad- 
ranee,  to  reconnoitre  the  whole  coantry  through  which  they 
were  to  pass.  The  encampments  were  selected  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  a  eontlnual  watch  was  kept  up  night  and  day. 
The  horses  were  brought  in  and  picketed  at  night,  and  at  day« 
break  a  party  was  sent  out  to  scour  the  neighborhood  for  half  a 
mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove  and  thicket  that  coald  give 
shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  When  all  was  reported  safh,  the  hot— is 
were  caat  looee  and  turned  oot  to  grass.  Were  such  precau- 
tions generally  obeerved  by  traders  and  hunters,  we  ehould  not 
so  ofVen  hear  of  parties  being  surprised  by  the  Indians. 

**  Having  stated  the  military  arrangements  of  the  captain,  we 
may  here  mention  a  mode  of  defence  on  the  open  prairie,  which 
we  have  heard  fW)m  a  veteran  In  the  Indian  trade.  When  a  par- 
ty of  trappers  Is  on  a  joumey  with  a  convoy  of  goods  or  paltriea, 
svery  man  has  three  pack>horses  under  his  care  ;  each  horse  la- 
den with  three  packs.  Every  man  Is  provided  with  a  picket 
with  an  Iron  head,  a  mallet,  and  hobbles,  or  leathern  fetters  for 
the  horses.  Ths  trappers  proceed  across  the  prairie  In  a  long 
line ;  or  sometfaaes  three  pafallal  Ihies,  sailclently  dlstSBt  fkoffi 
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Mcfa  odwr  M  fnwMA  Iba  paclu  from  Inleifarkif •  Ac  «n  alarm, 
vhM  ibareit  BO  ooTwt  ai  hand,  the  line  wh«el4,  toai  to  bring  (he 
frwtf  CO  the  rear  and  form  a  circle.  All  then  diemount,  drive 
thtir  pickeis  into  the  gnimd  In  the  centre,  faeten  the  horsee  to 
them,  end  kotahia  their  fore  lege,  eo  that,  in  caee  of  alarm,  they 
eeaaot  bieak  away.  They  then  iiaload  them,  and  dwpeee  of 
iMrpMke  aa  bnaatworke  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle }  each 
«ia  having  nine  paeke  behind  which  to  ehelter  bimeelf.  In  thie 
jnopUy  formed  fortreee,  they  await  the  aieaalt  of  the  enemy, 
and  ars  enabled  ta  eeT  large  baoda  of  Indiana  at  defiance." 

Captain  BooneTiWe's  precaittioos  made  hia  march 
aft.  In  the  Colorado  country,  a  general  meeting  took 
place,  not  only  of  all  his  brigades,  but  of  some  rival 
bands  of  trappers,  connected  with  the  American,  and 
Rocky  Moont&in  For  Companies ;  and  several  weeks 
were  speai  in  hilarity  and  convivial  enjoyment  His 
aezt  oiovement  was  back  to  the  navigable  part  of  the 
Bighorn  River,  a  large  southern  branch  of  the  Yellow- 
itooe,  itself  one  of  the  main  prongs  of  the  Missouri ; 
to  Ksd  homeward  the  furs  he  had  collected.  West  of 
Greea  River,  and  southwest  from  the  camp,  lay  a  large 
nit  water  lake,  called  in  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  Ir- 
ving'sbook, 'LAke  Bonneville.'  It  is  said  to  be  150 
miles  long,  and  50  wide:  and  to  be  situated  one  mile 
and  three  fourths,  above  the  sea.  Desirous  to  ascertain 
the  whole  truth  concerning  this  lake,  the  captain 
equipped  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  his  lieuten- 
ant, Mr.  Walker;  with  instructions  to  go,  trapping, 
SRNind  its  margin,  to  record  in  a  journal  everything 
worth  noting  that  might  present  itself,  and  to  make 
naps  of  the  country.  He  then  set  out  upon  his  jour- 
say  to  the  Bighorn.  Below  the  American  Falls,  which 
are  just  after  that  river  has  passed  through  the  Bighorn 
mouotaiDs  (a  sort  of  eastern  vanguard  to  the  Rocky 
ooantains),  bis  peltries,  and  those  of  some  rival  trap- 
pen  who  accompanied  him,  were  committed  to  boats 
made  by  stretching  buffalo  hides  over  wooden  frames ; 
and  these  were  launched  upon  the  stream  which  was 
to  carry  them  on  its  long  and  winding  course  to  St. 
Loeis.  Captun  R  then  returned,  with  those  of  his 
sen  who  remained,  to  the  Colorado ;  hunting  by  the 
way,  and  expending  much  time  with  extreme  toil  in  a 
Tiin  attempt  to  shorten  their  route  by  crossing  the 
Wind  River  mountains,  instead  of  going  round  their 
south-eastern  end,  as  before.  After  struggling  with 
difficulties  which  almost  startle  the  reader  tocontem- 
pUu ;  dirabing  rocks  and  peaks  presenting  every  va- 
riety of  ruggedoess  and  every  degree  of  elevation ;  it 
was  found  impossible  for  men,  nmch  less  for  horses,  to 
proceed ;  and  regaining  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain, 
they  pursued  their  former,  more  level  route,  to  the 
camp  and  buried  stores  upon  Green  river.  We  omit 
various  movements,  around  the  Wind  River  mountains, 
to  Bear  river  (falling  into  Lake  Bonneville) ;  and  to 
the  Portneof,  a  branch  of  Snake  river,  where,  in  No- 
vember 1833^  the  jaarty  encamped  for  the  winter. 
Heace  the  captain  took  the  bold  resolution  to  visit  the 
lower  part  of  the  Columbia,  on  which  stands  fort 
Vaocoover,  heki  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He 
began  this  perilous  journey  on  Christmas  day ;  with 
ooly  three  men,  all  on  borseback.  Their  general  course 
vu  ncariy  westward,  down  the  southern  side  of  Snake 
nnr;  through  loreats,  over  bleak  prairies,  and  moun- 
taiai  Imch  loAy  and  mgged.  AU  former  hardships  and 
tfiiSenkies  were  trivial,  compared  with  those  which  at- 
leoded  (hit  joarnejr*    In  the  vain  attempt  of  the  pre- 


ceding September,  to  eross  Wind  River  mountains,  the 
reader's  credulity  is  heavily  taxed  by  the  narrative  of 
ravines  and  precipices  passed  by  unshod  horses ;  and 
in  several  other  parts  of  the  captain's  enterprise,  one 
is  puzzled  to  perceive  how  those  poor  beasts  could  sub- 
sist, and  travel  with  heavy  borthetis,  upon  no  food  save 
twigs,  and  bunches  of  grass  growing  out  of  the  snow 
or  found  by  raking  it  away.  But  now,  all  former  mar- 
vels of  this  kind  recur,  combined ;  and  with  increased 
magnitude.  The  ciifie  and  crags  up  and  down  which 
horses  and  men  clambered,  amid  deep  snows  and  over 
sheets  of  ice,  make  credible  whatever  is  told  of  mule 
journeys  over  the  Andes,  or  even  the  startling  wondera 
of  Captain  Riley's  Narrative.  And  the  scanty  fare 
upon  which  they  lived  and  labored,  reminds  us  of 
knight-errant  times,  when  many  days  often  elapsed, 
without  any  food  taken  by  knight  or  steed.  Bread 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  tasted  by  CapL  B.  during 
his  three  yean*  toils.  At  length  our  four  travellera  reach- 
ed a  village  of  the  lower  Nez  Percys ;  by  whom  they 
were  treated  with  a  kindness  even  greater  than  that 
which  they  had  received  the  previous  winter  from  their 
'cousins,'  the  Upper  Nez  Percds. 

Some  amusing  incidents  hera  occurred.  The  Indian 
style  of  naming  is  well  known.  As  a  party  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes  lately  at  Washington,  are  said  to  have  be- 
stowed upon  a  high  functionary  there,  the  sobriquet  of 
The  Little  Fox ;  so  the  Lower  Nez  Percds,  observing 
Captain  Bonneville's  baldness,  called  him  the  **Ba1d 
Chief:"  and  they  were  exceedingly  puzzled  and  curious 
to  know  whether  he  had  been  scalped  in  war,  or  en- 
joyed a  natural  exemption  from  that  mischief.  Again — 
they  fed  him  plentifully  on  roots,  their  own  usual  food ; 
but  he  and  his  train  pined  for  dried  salmon  and  venison, 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  were  in  secret  store. 
To  draw  out  these,  he  adopted  this  plan :  Having  a 
trusty  plaid,  somewhat  tarnished  by  yean  of  hard  ser- 
vice, but  still  richly  enough  variegated  to  excite  great 
admiration  among  his  simple  hosts,  (especially  the 
squaws,)  he  cut  it  into  numerous  strips;  which  he 
made  into  Turktsh-fhsfaioned  turbans,  and  other  fanci- 
ful head- gear.  '  These,  judiciously  distributed  among 
such  of  the  women-kind  as  seemed  of  most  conse- 
quence,' speedily  brought  *  abundance  of  dried  salmon 
and  deers'  hearts.'  The  next  laughable  occurrence  had 
a  mixture  of  the  provoking.  The  aged  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage had  been  particularly  kind  to  the  captain :  and,  as 
they  were  about  to  part,  took  him  aside  to  shew  him, 
both  by  words  and  deeds,  how  much  he  loved  him.  He 
had  resolved  to  give  him  a  fine  horse. 

"  8q  saying,  he  made  aalgnal,  and  forthwith  a  bsaotifhl  young 
horse,  of  a  brown  color,  waa  led,  prancing  and  snorting,  to  the 
place,  Captain  BonneTille  was  suitably  affected  by  this  mark  of 
friendship ;  but  hie  experience  in  what  is  proyerbially  called 
*  Indian  giving,*  made  him  aware  that  a  parting  pledge  was 
necessary  on  his  own  part,  to  prove  that  this  friendship  waa  reci- 
procated. He  accordingly  placed  a  handsome  rifle  in  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  chier;  whose  bencToIent  heart  was  eyidently 
touched  and  gratified  by  this  outward  and  yisible  sign  of  amity. 

**  The  worthy  captain  having  bow,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this 
littlo  aeoouni  of  ftiendohip»  waa  about  lo  shift>  his  saddle  to  this 
noble  gifl'horse,  when  the  affecUonata  patriarch  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whining, 
leathern-sklnned  old  squaw,  that  might  have  passed  for  an 
Egyptian  mommy,  without  drying.  •This,'  said  he,  Ms  my 
wife  •,  aha  is  a  good  wife— I  h>ve  her  vary  much.  She  loves  the 
horse--she  loves  him  a  great  deal-she  wlU  cry  vary  much  at 
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]<Mlng  bim— I  do  not  know  bow  I  iball  comfort  her-'Ud  tbat 
makea  my  heart  rerj  sore.* 

**  What  could  the  worthy  captain  do,  to  console  the  tender-heart- 
ed old  squaw ;  and,  peradventure,  to  save  the  venerable  patii- 
arcb  from  a  curtain  lecture  ?  He  bethought  himself  of  a  pair  of 
earboba ;  it  waa  true,  the  patriarcb*t  better-half  was  of  an  tLgB 
and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put  personal  vanity  out  of  the 
question  :  but  when  is  personal  vanity  extinct  ?  Tbe  moment  he 
produced  the  glittering  earboba,  the  whimpering  and  whining  of 
the  sempiternal  beldame  were  at  an  end.  She  eagerly  placed 
the  precious  baubles  In  her  ears,  and,  though  as  ngly  as  the 
Witeb  of  Endor,  went  off  with  a  sideling  gak,  and  coqvetciah 
air,  as  though  she  had  been  a  perfect  Semiramis. 

**  The  captain  had  now  saddled  liis  newly  acquired  steed,  and 
his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  again 
stepped  forward,  and  presented  to  him  a  young  Pierced-nose, 
who  had  a  pecnliarly  sulky  look.  *  This,'  said  the  venerable 
chief,  *  is  my  son :  he  Is  very  good ;  a  great  horseman— he  al* 
ways  took  care  of  this  very  flne  horse — he  brought  him  up  from 
a  colt,  and  made  liim  what  he  is.  He  is  very  fond  of  this  flne 
horse— he  loves  him  like  a  brother— his  heart  will  be  very  heavy 
when  this  fine  bona  leaves  the  camp.* 

**  What  could  the  captain  do,  to  reward  the  youthful  hope  of 
this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  his  foster- 
brother,  the  horse  ?  He  bethought  him  of  a  hatchet,  which 
might  be  spared  from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner  did  he  place 
the  implement  in  the  hands  of  young  hopeful,  than  his  counte- 
nance brightened  up,  and  ha  went  off  rejoicing  In  his  luUchet, 
to  the  full  aa  much  aadid  his  respectable  mother  in  her  earbobs. 

"  The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about  to  start,  when 
the  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped  forward,  for  the  third  time, 
and,  while  he  laid  one  hand  gently  on  the  mane  of  the  horse, 
held  up  tbe  rifle  in  the  other.  '  This  rifle,*  said  he,  *  shall  be 
my  great  medicine.  I  will  hug  it  to  my  heartn-I  will  always 
love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  good  friend,  the  bald- headed  chief. 
But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is  dumb— I  cannot  make  it  speak.  If  1  had 
a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would  take  it  out  with  me,  and  would 
now  and  then  shoot  a  deer :  and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home 
to  my  hungry  family,  I  would  aay— thia  was  killed  by  the  rifle 
of  my  friend,  tha  bald-headed  chief,  to  whom  1  gave  that  very 
fine  horse.' 

"  There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal :  the  captain,  forthwith 
furnuhed  the  coveted  supply  of  powder  and  ball ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  put  spurs  to  his  very  flne  gtft-horse,  and  the  first  trial 
of  his  speed  was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifeatation  of  friand- 
sblp,  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  and  his  inainu- 
aiing  family.** 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  our  adventurers 
experienced  more  solid  and  disinterested  kindness. 
The  journey  was  pleasant  and  easy,  to  Fort  Wallah- 
Wallah,  on  the  Columbia,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  not  far  below  the  junction  of  Clarke's 
with  Snake  River:  where  they  arrived  on  the  4Lh  of 
March,  1834.  It  was  held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany :  whose  superintendant  there,  with  the  jealousy 
characterizing  all  the  competitors  for  the  peltry  trade 
of  that  region,  refused  to  Captain  B.  all  supplies  or 
facilities  for  further  exploration,  or  for  opening  any 
commerce  with  the  natives.  He  therefore  set  out  in 
two  days,  upon  his  return :  and,  after  a  journey,  less 
toilsome  and  distressful  'tis  true  than  the  outward  one 
but  still  abounding  in  perils  and  sufferings,  he  rejoined 
his  main  body,  on  the  Portneuf  River,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

In  a  curious  plain  of  white  clay,  near  Bear  River, 
are  many  mineral  springs,  variously  impregnated. 
Several  of  them  have  the  appearance,  and  even  (with 
a  little  aid  from  fancy)  the  taste,  of  beer ;  containing 
it  is  said,  a  strong  carbonate  of  soda.  Though  there 
was  hourly  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Blackfeet, 
the  men,  in  passing  these  springs,  resolved  to  have  a 
sham  drunken  frolic. 


**  In  a  few  monanls,  every  ■priog  had  lla  Jovial  knot  of  bard 
drinkers,  with  tin  cup  In  hand,  indulging  In  a  SMick  carouse ; 
quaffing,  pledging,  toasting,  bandying  Jokes,  singing  drinking 
songs,  and  ottering  peals  of  laughter,  until  It  seemed  aa  if  thdr 
Ims^nuions  had  given  potency  to  tha  beverage,  and  cheated 
them  Into  a  fit  of  incoxicatk>n.  Indeed,  In  tha  ezcltsmaat  of  tite 
moment,  ihey  were  lood  and  extravagant  la  their  commenda- 
tions of  *  tha  mountain  up  ;*  elevating  It  above  every  beverage 
produced  from  hops  or  malt.  It  was  a  smgular  and  fantastic 
scone ;  salted  to  a  region  where  every  thing  Is  strange  and  pe- 
culiar :— These  groups  of  trappers,  and  hontera,  and  Indisns, 
with  their  wild  costumes,  and  wilder  conntenancas ;  thefar  hols' 
terous  ffdeny,  and  reckless  air;  quafllng,  and  making  merry 
round  these  sparkling  fountains;  while  beside  them  lay  their 
weapons,  ready  to  be  snatched  up  for  instant  service.  Painters 
are  fond  of  representing  banditti,  at  their  rude  and  picturesque 
carousals ;  but  hera  were  groups,  still  more  mda  and  piau* 
resqoe ;  and  It  needed  but  a  sudden  (meet  of  Blackfeot,  and  a 
quick  transition  from  a  fantastic  revel  to  a  furious  inel6a,  to  have 
rendered  this  picture  of  a  trapper's  life  complete.  The  beer 
frolic,  however,  paased  off  without  any  untoward  cimnnsiance ; 
and,  unlike  most  drinking  boots,  left  neither  headache,  nor 
heartache,  behind.** 

Another  hunting  season,  followed  by  another  journey 
to  a  still  lower  point  than  before  upon  the  Columbia, 
in  hopes  of  negotiating  a  connexion  in  trade  with  the 
natives — which  hopes  were  again  foiled  by  the  J€»ilousy 
and  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — ^brought 
the  month  of  November. 

Besides  the  adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
immediate  companions,  passed  over  thus  lightly  by  us, 
interesting  episodes  are  formed  of  the  expedition  sent 
to  explore  the  great  salt  lake  (lake  Bonneville) ;  and 
of  a  party  associated  with  one  Captain  Wyetb,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  various  enterprises  worthy  of  Yankee  boldness, 
and  talent  for  contrivance.  The  explorers  of  the  salt 
lake  wholly  failed  in  that  object.  They  wandered  into 
California ;  and  there,  amongst  the  Spanish  settler^ 
wasted  the  time  and  substance  which  they  ought  to  have 
employed  in  Captain  Bonneville's  service. 

Having  wintered  on  Bear  River,  he,  in  April,  1835, 
removed  to  the  Colorado  ;  and  thence  to  Wind  River, 
which  runs  from  the  mountains  of  that  name,  eastward, 
into  the  Bighorn,  a  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone. 
There,  in  June,  a  general  rendezvous  took  place,  of  all 
his  remaining  forces;  and  they  set  out  homeward.  On 
the  28d  of  August,  they  reached  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. 

"Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  cavalcade  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  procession  of  tatlardematton  aavages ;  for 
the  men  were  ragged  almost  to  nakedness,  and  had  contracted 
a  wildneos  of  aspect  during  three  years  of  wandering  in  tbe 
wilderness.  A  few  hours  in  a  populous  town,  however,  pro- 
duced a  magical  metamorphosis.  Hats  of  the  most  ample  brim 
and  longest  nap*,  coats  with  buttons  that  shone  llko  mirrors, 
and  paouloona  of  the  most  libaral  plenitude,  took  placa  of  the 
well-worn  trapper's  equipments ;  and  the  happy  wearers  might 
be  seen  strolling  about  in  all  direaions,  scattering  their  silrer 
like  sailors  just  from  a  cruise.*> 

Everywhere  through  his  two  Tolumes,  Mr.  Irving 
has  interspersed  nutnberless  incidents  and  descriptions, 
which,  graced  by  his  inimitable  manner,  render  tbe 
work  deeply  engaging.  The  costumes,  equipments, 
and  characters,  of  the  several  kinds  of  trappers,  and 
tribes  of  Indians ;  sketches  of  scenery ;  geographic 
and  geological  descriptions ;  narratives  of  hardships, 
battles,  and  eseapes ;  anecdotes  illustrative  and  enter- 
taining ;  keep  the  blood  of  any  man  who  has  aught  of 
Sinbad's  or  Robinson  Crusoe's  roving  propensity,  in  a 
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eooyuii  fciUKntation ;  and  render  him  full  faio,  like 
Cipctio  BonneTille,  to  make  his  "  bow  to  the  splendora 
and  guetiei  of  drilized  life,  and  plunge  again  amidst 
the  hanUiips  and  perils  of  the  if  ildernesSi'' 

M  the  Indians  of  tho  Upper  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Coliiiiiias  region,  hunt  and  fight  on  horseback ;  and 
Hca  10  be  the  beat  riden  in  the  world.  A  frequent 
feat  is  tbe  one  deaeribed  as  performed  by  a  Crow  war- 
rior, when  he  and  his  brethren  had  driven  a  band  of 
Ihnr  eoenies,  the  Blackleet,  into  a  thicket,  whence  the 
aim  was  to  dislodge  them.  Force  having  been  found 
iaefiisctaa],  the  Crow* Brave' thought  to  prtvoke  them 
osL  Ha  therefore  *  advanced  alone,  with  that  martial 
air  and  aqoastrian  grace  for  which  the  tribe  is  noted. 
Wheo  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  thicket,  he  looa- 
ened  his  rein,  wged  his  horse  to  full  speed,  threw  bis 
hody  00  the  oppoaite  side,  so  as  to  hang  by  but  one  leg 
aod  pieseat  no  mark  to  the  foe ;  -in  this  way,  he  swept 
akwg  io  front  of  the  thicket,  launching  his  arrows  from 
iBd«r  the  neck  of  his  steed.  Then  regaining  the 
Bddk,  he  wheeled  round,  and  returned  whooping  and 
seafEnf  to  hb  companions,  who  received  him  with  jrells 
of  applause.'  The  aame  was  done  by  several  others : 
hot  the  Bbckfoet  were  not  to  be  tempted  from  their 
covert. 

TwoBMMt  mwelcome  conclusioos  force  themselves 
apon  (he  mind,  in  reading  this  book ;  both  of  them, 
opinioos  Joag  held  by  many ;  but  ascribed  by  many 
also  to  the  jaundiced  vision  of  a  morbid  philanthropy. 
FInty  that  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  owe  most  of 
their  rices  to  contact  with  Europeans:  Sieeiid,  that  four- 
fiAha,  at  least,  of  oar  wars  with  the  Indians,  are  attri- 
botabk  to  the  perfidy  or  violence  of  white  men.  The 
felt  coodusion  is  demonstrated  by  the  views  here  pre- 
noted,  of  the  guileless  kindness,  and  the  temperance,  of 
duae  tribes  who  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
thewhitea;  The  second  isconBrmed  by  at  least  three 
glaring  instanoea  of  blended  treachery  and  cruelty, 
pnctiaed  by  men  either  connected  with  Captain  Bonne- 
vifle,  or  engaged  in  pursuits  like  his,  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  these  instances  was  the  shooting  of  a  chief,  on 
hii  advancing^  alone,  to  meet  a  flag  of  truce  borne  by 
hn  murderer.  AnoUier  was  the  temiiig  dhe  of  several 
ladian  captives,  because  their  countrymen  wouM  not 
realore  some  stolen  horsesi  One  such  act  might  par- 
doaaUy  be  deemed,  by  unlettered  savages,  justification 
fir  a  handled  retaliatory  atrocities. 

Before  we  part  with  Mr.Inring,  a  duty  remains  to  be 
done,  for  wUch  no  thanks  are  to  be  expected.  Cen- 
sores  are  to  be  dealt  ouW  But  in  what  writer  is  it  half 
•0  important  that  foulu  of  style  should  be  noted  for 
hii  oorredioo,  as  in  the  most  admired,  and  therefore 
the  most  likely  to  be  copied,  of  all  living  Americans  7— 
Nowhere,  save  in  the  efiiMdons  of  Mr.  Charles  Phil- 
fipa,  can  a  more  enormous  instance  be  found  of  aHitera- 
tion,  that  pooreat  rhetorical  artifice, — than  in  the  fol- 
Mag  pfaraaea,  employed  in  shewing  that  '*  a  man 
«ho  bestrides  a  horse,  most  be  essentially  difierent 
froo  a  man  who  cewcrt  in  a  esRoe."  The  former  is 
"heedkss  of  hardahtp ;  daring  of  danger ;  prodigal  of 
the  present ;"  &&  Ebw  far  beneath  Mr.  Irving  is  such 
A  jingle!  Again  ;  in  the  two  volumes,  there  are  pro- 
^y  a  doaeo  applications  of  a  single  pet  phrase ;  and 
thai,  drawn  from  the  slang  dictionary.  It  is  the  word 
S«M}  Qted  thn— "  his  game  kwk ;"  **  a  goiM  warrior ;" 


'^agmne  bird"  {applied  to  a  man);  ''game  feather;" 
"  game  qualities ;"  &c.  &c.  Again ;  does  Mr.  I.  design 
a  playful  mockery  of  Sir  Picrcie  Shafton,or  ia  it  down- 
right serious  affectation,  when  he  twice  uses  the  verb 
dommaUf  for  tverhok,  or  overtop  7  One  more  cavil,  and 
we  have  done.  The  book  seems  to  us  too  minute,  and 
over-embellished.  There  are  too  many  details  of  per- 
sonal adventure;  too  much  recital  of  unimportant 
events;  too  many  high-colored  delineations  of  local 
scenery.  A  travelling  artist  would  not  have  charged 
bis  portfolio  with  more  landscapes ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  how  for  the  pen  falls  short  of  the  pencil  in 
conveying  just  images  of  such  scenes  to  the  mind ;  the 
indiscreetness  of  a  writer's  attempting  them  so  fre- 
quently, is  manifest.  Throughout  the  work,  there  is  so 
much  circumstantial  and  apparently  fanciful  garniture, 
that  a  shade  of  discredit  is  thrown  upon  the  verity  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  foots.  The  reader  half  suspects 
that  he  is  reading  another  "  Conquest  of  Qranada;"  a 
tale, '  founded  on  foct :'  instead  of  a  true  narrative  of 
a  plain  and  sensible  man's  travels  through  an  interest- 
ing country.  Divested  of  these  excrescences,  yet  re- 
taining all  becoming  ornament,  the  work  might  have 
been  of  but  half  its  present  size,  and  have  had  thrice  its 
present  number  of  gratified  readers* 


THE  PILGRIM. 

"Wherefore,  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Ood."— £/x&.  6, 1S'19. 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim  I  'tis  no  strife 
With  earth's  legions  to  thee  given ; 
Foes,  through  every  stage  of  life. 
Stand  between  thy  soul  and  heaven. 
See,  beneath,  behind,  before. 
Bent  the  bow,  and  poised  the  dart  ^ 
Outwardly  dost  thou  explore  7 
ho !  they  garrison  thy  heart. 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim!  but  can  earth 
Furnish  weapons  to  withstand? 
Trust  not  their  untemper'd  worth, 
Lest  they  crumble  in  thy  hand. 
Arm  thee !  see  thy  foes  arise ! 
On  they  come,  (and  know  they're  ruth  7) 
Headed  by  the  sire  of  lies ; 
Haste !  be  girt  about  with  truth. 

Arm  thee,  pilgrim !  they  advance ! 
Stay  thy  foot,  and  bend  thy  knee ! 
Calumny  uplifts  her  lance ; 
Malice  has  a  shall  for  thee : 
Narrower  now  the  circle  draws ; 
Hard  upon  thee  now  they  press ! 
Take  it !  for  thy  sinking  cause  f 
The  breast-plate  of  righteousness. 

Bafiled  ofl,  but  not  subdued ; 
Rising  fast,  where  late  they  foil ; 
See  the  charge  again  renew'd. 
And  new  allies  brought  from  helL 
Up!  behold  yon  fiery  dart, 
Wing'd  with  lightning,  on  its  path ; 
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Ctu0iicb  it!  era  it  strike  thy  heart! 
Lo  I  tboa  faaat  the  shield  of  faith. 

Haste  thee !  charge  the  prostrate  host ! 
There  was  virtue  in  thy  shield  ! 
Seize  the  moment,  ere  'tis  lost  I 
Be  God*s  word  thy  sword  to  wield. 
Slumber  not ;  the  field  is  thine, 
But  thy  labor  just  begun ; 
Seek  at  heaven's  appointed  shrine, 
Strength  to  keep  what  faith  has  won. 
Cwidm^  S»C»  Vt  N*  N. 


THE   DESERTER: 

A  Hffiir^iff  of  the  Ajouican  BeTolution,  founded  on  a  well 

ftOLhenticatad  locideou 

(COnCLUBED.) 


CHAPTER  Z. 

Th«  loll  which  ilole  from  thee  eo  many  an  hour 

le  ended,— aod  the  frak  to  at  thy  feet ! 

Shelley. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  increased  obligation 
under  which  Colonel  Brook ville  now  lay  to  Champe, 
only  nerved  to  redouble  his  exertions  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  BirdsalL  It  is  true 
thai  his  desertion  from  his  count  rymen,  and  his  eoliat- 
ment  in  so  vile  a  band  as  that  which  Arnold  had  raised, 
was  enough  to  disgust  him,  although  he  was,  as  we  have 
said,  no  real  friend  to  the  cause  of  America.  Having 
been  foiled  in  his  former  attempts  to  traduce  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  eagerly  seise  upon 
the  subject  offered  him  by  a  feet,  in  itself  enough  to 
blast  the  Virginian's  reputation,  and  degrade  him  even 
in  the  partial,  bat  honorable,  mind  of  Emma.  From 
the  moment  the  news  of  Champa's  desertion  reached 
the  villa,  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  his  rank  in  life, 
or  the  fin— viz.  misfortune — which  had  placed  him  there. 
Then  was  no  occasion  for  this.  His  real  crime — his 
perfidy,  his  treason,  were  unanswerable  arguments. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  villa,  Birdsall  received  the 
long  expected  letter  with  the  black  seal ;  and  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  visit  England  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently  every  art  was  essayed  by  the 
Colonel  to  hasten  the  marriage.  The  luckless  Emma 
was  allowed  no  peace,  morning,  noon,  or  night ;  and  at 
length,  worn  out  with  their  importunity,  and  fully  per- 
suaded that  Champe— from  whom  she  had  jiot  heard 
since  his  broken  promise,  a  month  before — ^had  indeed 
lost  all  that  love  of  honor  and  principle,  which  she  still 
believed  he  had  once  possessed — ^she,  in  a  moment  of 
despondency  and  utter  hopelessness,  agreed — since  her 
own  happiness  was  gone— to  gratify  her  father. 

No  opportunity  was  given  to  retract  the  hasty  sen- 
tence, which,  indeed,  she  had  but  half  uttered.  Th6 
eager  Colonel,  himself,  named  the  day ;  and— every 
preparation  having  been  made  in  the  interval — it  ar- 
rived. And  dreadful  were  Emma's  feelings  when  it 
dawned  upon  her  wakeful  eyes. 

'*  Suppose,"  whispered  insidious  hopei  "  As  should 


yet  be  worthy  of  me !" — and  a  shudder  ran  through 
her  frame. 

Another  moment  allayed  the  wikl  thought  Champe 
eouU  not  be  worthy  of  her.  He  was  a  deserter,  and  in 
open  arms  againsi  his  country  t  Shi  had  see*  tt  There 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  any  explanation  he 
eottld  make.  Logic  might  exhaust  itself,  and  still  he 
would  be  guilty — so  plain,  so  simple  was  the  evideooe 
of  the  faeu  It  had  been  demonstrated  to  h€m{ff  and 
not  alone  to  witnesses,  who  might,  for  sinister  porposei, 
misrepresent  the  case. 

Rising  fiom  her  bed,  ere  yet  the  sun  had  mounted 
the  cloudless  sky,  Enuna  hastily  dressed  heraeli;  and, 
without  being  observed,  left  the  house.  It  was  a  mild 
Jirae  morning ;  the  birds  were  singing  their  welcooe 
to  the  day  so  cheerfully,  that  it  seemed  to  mock  her 
misery.  For  the  firat  time  in  her  life,  she  tried  to  shot 
out  their  blithe  carol ;  and  pressing  her  bonnet  cloady 
upon  her  ears,  she  quickened  her  pace. 

But  there  was  an  object  in  her  path,  that  woald  ftr 
more  powerfully  and  painfully  remind  her  of  happier 
days.  Unusual  as  it  was^  at  that  early  hour,  a  group 
of  men  were  already  abroad ;  but  they  were  those  whom 
a  life  of  activity  and  usefuhiess  bad  Uught  the  value  of 
time,  and  to  whom  habit  had  made  watchfaloess  easy. 
It  was  a  party  of  Lee's  dragoons^  who— after  baring 
valiantly  aerveid  in  the  arduous  duty  of  redocing  the  ene* 
my's  chain  of  posts  in  the  South,  just  as  the  latter  flatter- 
ed themselves  they  were  masters  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union— had  obtained  leave  to  visit,  for  a  short  period, 
tlieir  native  eounty. 

As  the  maiden  passed  them^  every  cap  was  raised, 
and  many  were  the  looks  of  surprise  with  which  she 
was  regarded.  Each  man  of  the  party  had  before  nen 
her ;  but  never,  until  that  moment,  had  they  beheld  the 
wan  countenance  and  wasted  form  they  now  enooon- 
tered. 

With  an  undefinable  and  vague  feelings  Emma  eager- 
ly lodced  at  tYery  face,  and  ran  her  eyw  hastily  over 
the  glittering  uniform  of  each  individual 

"If  he  were  only  therd"— she  thought— " aye,  and 

the  meanest  soldier  among  them^ "  And  a  profound 

aigh  banished  the  vain  and  transitory  illusion. 

She  passed  on,  full  of  bitter  reflection.  She  was 
going,  for  the  last  time,  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  ri^ 
tuous  parents  of  an  unworthy  son.  Then  might  hare 
been,  at  least,  a  weakness— perhaps  something  injudi- 
cious, if  not  a  decided  relaxation  of  maidenly  digoit/i 
in  the  act;  but  Emma  had  fallaciously  persuaded  he^ 
self  that  it  was  to  the  virtues  of  the  relatives  done  thai 
she  paid  this  tribute— for  there  lay  the  remaina  of  all 
the  immediate  friends  of  the  Deserter— his  parents,  two 
brothers,  and  an  only  slater,  with  the  latter  of  whom  it 
had  almost  unmanned  him  to  part,  atrong  and  inflex- 
ible as  was  his  mind. 

The  spot  she  sought  was  a  little  secluded  place,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  which  cast  over  it  a  calm  and  soleon 
shade,  fitting  for  the  last  repose  of  the  virtuous  dead. 
As  she  passed  through  the  trees,  she  suddenly  started. 
The  slender  form  of  a  youth,  in  the  gay  uoifonn  of 
the  Legion,  leaned  against  an  oak,  directly  before  her; 
his  right  arm  rested  against  its  huge  trunk,  and  on  thai 
reclined  his  bowed  head.  Though,  in  this  situation, 
his  face  was  necessarily  concealed,  the  maiden  knew 
him  at  tmce.    Buxton's  letters  to  his  sister  had  made  a 
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deep  lujpieiiion  upon  Bnuna ;  and  the  raotUated  right 
hudat  ihe  youth  before  her  piainly  enough  rereeled  who 
he  WB&  She  •bvddered  at  the  stght,  while  she  deeply 
adauitd  Che  BiagnaniDUty  of  the  boy,  who  eoold  thas 
aiak  the  mjory  reeeired  from  the  eon,  in  remembrance 
of  tbe  npr^i  character  of  the  parents. 

Smideiiiy  iBistn^  his  head,  Buxton  started  as  he 
bdieU  her.  Saluting  her,  by  raising  his  cap  in  the 
precise  manner  of  his  profession,  he  qnietly  tamed  to- 
vud  the  sdjaoent  burial  pbce  ;  bat  as  quickly  cfaang- 
iBg  his  mind,  he  turned  again,  passed  her,  and  hor- 
ned mj  from  the  spoL  Predpitated  into  orerwhelm- 
ing  wieetieii  hy  this  incident,  for  a  short  tinm  our 
baoBe  fcond  hmdf  anabie  to  prooeed ;  hot  recoUect- 
io^  thit  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  ynXia,  might  be- 
eooie  the  lobject  of  remark,  she  summoned  fortitode 
ud  went  on* 

Onee  more  she  started.  A  stnnger,  in  a  rich  suit  of 
mooniog,  knelt  at  the  graTC  of  the  mother  of  the  De- 
serter. His  clasped  hands  were  raised  in  prayer,  but 
the  wonis  be  uttered  were  inaudible.  Directly  his  Toioe 
swelled  into  a  dear,  foil  tone,  as  he  fervently  petitioned 
Hetfca  to  shower  its  ehoioeet  blessings  upon  kmr  who 
had  planted  that  gruTe  with  flowers  I  Those  tones 
cooM  not  be  mistaken  by  Emma.  Tlie  same  manly 
Toice  that  had,  on  two  memorable  occasions  of  ex* 
tzeme  danger  and  distress,  spoken  comfort  to  her,  was 
sow  interoeding  with  that  Power  to  whom  the  slrong- 
sst  oo  earth  must  bow,  that  file  **  might  know  dan- 
ger and  distress  «0«iere/'* 

**Now,'*  thought  the  maiden,  after  her  first  wild 
gtth  of  feeling  had  partially  subsided— for  she  was  still 
sDpereeiTed  by  Cfaarape— "  now  the  time  has  come  to 
retan  at  least  one  of  the  obligations  I  owe  him.  The 
diagoons  I  met  have  no  doubt  been  detached  to  capture 
UoL  They  have  appreciated  his  chamcter  better  than 
I ;  they  know,  that  deserter  as  he  is,  he  is  net  lost  to 
sllfee&ng:  and  taking  advantage  of  that,  they  would 
emaaie  him  here.  Yes !  even  here— at  the  grave  of 
his  mother !  What  nnoneters  war  doth  make  of  christian 
Ben!" 

*'Fl§P*  was  the  first  startling  exclamation  that  fell 
apoD  the  ear  of  the  Deserter.  **  Fly !  John,  yoor  mo- 
tbas  are  watched.** 

Chanpe  sprung  to  her  side.  **  Who  dare  watch  me?" 
he  asked  with  a  flashing  eye. 

"There  are  a  dozen  of  Lee's  dragoons  at  a  short 
distance,  and  I  paaeed  one  this  moment  in  the  wood. 
Why  do  you  not  fly  ?    Do  yon  not  believe  me  ?** 

The  manner  of  her  companion  suddenly  assumed  its 
usoal  composure.  *'I  never  disbelieved  a  word  you 
Btterrd,  Komia ;  nor  ever  wilL" 

"Then  why  not  believe  me  now?"  she  asked  hur* 
riedly.  **  Are  yoo  insensible  to  danger  ?  I  beseech 
yoa  iy^yoa  have  not  one  moment  to  lose." 

"  I  fly  not,**  returned  Champa  firmly,  and  smiling  at 
herteara.  •«  The  Virginians  seldom  fly  unless  it  be  to 
lesd  their  enemies  into  enror.  But  why  so  anxious  for 
my  safely,  Emmat  From  what  I  have  heard  since  my 
Rtoro,  I  thought  the  days  for  that  had  passed  away." 

Tbe  words  brought  overpowering  thoughts  upon  the 
niad  of  the  maiden.  **  No  matter,**  she  answered  in 
inteasa  ieeling.  "  But  go.  Do  not  waste  the  precious 
tisie.   Would  yoa  die  upon  a  gibbet  7** 

**  I  fear  not  the  gibbet,**  he  answered  proudly.    *'  If 


my  country's  good  bade  me  die  there,  her  enemies 
should  never  see  me  shudder  at  the  manner  of  my 
death.** 

Emma  surveyed  the  unbending  expression  of  ooon* 
tenance  of  the  inflexible  being  before  her  with  a  won* 
der  riie  could  not  control.  '*  I  believe  you,  John 
Champe,'*  she  cried ;  "  from  my  soul  I  believe  you. 
Even  now  is  death  awaiting  upon  your  every  step  ; 
and  still  you  linger  here,  ealm  and  unmoved  as  though 
you  were  in  the  midst  of  security.  Be  wise  and  fly. 
Believe  me,  you  have  no  friends  here." 

**  I  know  it,*'  he  replied,  fixing  upon  her  a  scmtin* 
ixing  gaze.  '*  I  believed  I  had  one  that  would  ever 
have  been  true  to  me.  But  I  was  wrong :  I  had  no 
right  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  I  have  not  deserved  that 
her  esteem  for  me  should  continue.** 

"Perhaps!**  repeated  Emma.  ''Is  there  then  a 
doubt  of  it  7  But  it  avails  nothing  to  speak  of  this, 
now.    I  am  another*8 !    And  if  I  were  not '* 

**  1  have  heard  so,"  said  Champe  seriously,  but  with 
a  strange  compoeure.  Then  perceiving  that  her  feelinga 
prevented  her  from  speaking  farther,  he  asked  kindly— 
**  Vou  saki,  Emma,  if  you  were  noi  another's— What 
then  7** 

^ '  Desertion  can  never  be  explained  away,*  **  returned 
the  maiden,  repeating  his  own  sentiment,  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered,  she  had 
learned  from  one  of  Buxton's  letters  to  his  sister. 

The  dieek  of  Champe  flushed  ;  but  his  emotion  was, 
to  ail  appearance,  but  momentary.  '*  I  said  so  once,** 
he  said,  smiling;  ''but  1  have  changed  my  opinion, 
Emma.    Patriotism  itself  may ** 

"  Talk  not  of  it,"  interrupted  the  maiden  indig- 
nantly. "/  like  not  *AmM$  iopkittry,*  I  am  one  of 
those  who  eonlmtie  to  believe  his  fiimous  letter  of  de- 
fence '  an  insult  to  an  injured  country.'  ** 

"  Tou  are  mine,  then  t**  cried  the  Virginian,  folding 
her  in  his  arms  ere  she  was  aware  of  his  intention. 
"Tou  are  mine,  Emma.  I  have  sworn,  and  you  have 
promised  it.  Neither  the  oath  nor  the  promise  shall  be 
broken.  I  am  no  deterfer,  Emma,  except  from  Arnold's 
Legion  I** 

An  uncontrollable  shriek  burst  from  the  wretched 
maiden,  as  she  tore  herself  from  his  embrace.  "  Tell 
me  not  so,"  she  cried  wildly.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
John,  and  tell  me  not  so.  A  few  days  ago,  I  would 
have  yielded  my  life  to  hear  these  Joyful,  joyful  words. 
But  now— Oh  horror  I  horror  f  You  have  done  wrong, 
John,  to  deceive  me  thus ;  but  I  have  done  worse  to 
doubt  your  rectitude.** 

"  Thero  was  a  state  secret  involved,**  said  Champe, 
aflbcted  deeply  at  her  distress. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,**  returned  Emma.  **  She 
who  occupies  yon  gmve  said  with  her  dying  breath 
yon  were  innocent :  but  I  thought  trouble  had  caused  her 
to  rarre.  Yet,  until  I  saw  you  in  British  uniform,  and 
you  deosived  me  again,  I  could  not  believe  you  guilty. 
I  knew  not  why ;  but  at  times  there  came  upon  me, 
despite  my  better  judgment,  a  conviction  of  the  tnUk 
of  that  death-bed  prophecy.** 

"  Did  she  say  that?**  asked  Champe,  bis  countenance 
beaming  with  delight,  while  a  manly  tear  bedewed  his 
eye.  "Ah  she  knew  I  eoiiU  not  be  false  to  my  coun- 
try. But  we  will  talk  of  her,  and  your  kindness  to  her, 
Emma, hereafter.   I  cannot  dwell  upon  it  now;  for 
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ramambranee  of  ber,  and  grautude  to  you,  oTereomes 
mo.  Jjti  VB  now  seek  tbat  bappinoM  for  which  we 
haTe  so  long  waited  in  Tain." 

"It  it  too  lata!*' cried  the  agonized girL  **  Thievery 
night  I  am  to  become  BifdeaU's  bride !" 

*<  So  help  me  Heaven,  you  ehall  not,**  exclaimed  her 
lover  eolemnly.  "  They  have  meanly  extorted  the 
promise  from  you — ^I  am  sure  of  it— and  I  blame  not 
you.  But  you  have  engaged  to  be  mmt^  as  well  since 
as  before  you  were  of  legal  age  to  aa  for  yourselH 
If  you  desire  not  to  recall  the  promise,  after  1  have 
given  you  the  clearest  proof  of  my  innocence,  I  swear 
I  yield  not  up  my  rights  nor  you  to  such  a  thing  as 
Birdsall.    No^  nor  to  mortal  man*" 

**  It  is  too  late,**  repeated  Emma  in  despair. 

"liia  not  too  late,"  returned  Champe ;  and  he  spoke 
in  the  same  eneigetic  and  impressive  manner,  that  had, 
in  days  long  past,  taught  Emma  to  put  a  firm  reliance 
upon  his  words.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  her  when  he 
thus  spoke,  that  he  spoke  fnilA^-'incontrovertible,  un- 
conquerable truth ;  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  err; 
and  that,  much  as  his  words  seemed  to  promise^  he 
neither  boasted,  nor  overrated  his  power  to  make  them 
good.  It  gave  her  not  only  encouragement  and  hope, 
but  assurance.  There  was  so  much  of  modest  firmness, 
of  self-dependance  and  of  manliness  in  his  manner. 

"  It  is  yours  then,  Emma,  and  yours  alone,  to  de- 
cide," he  continued,  passing  an  arm  around  her  unre> 
'VsUng  form,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  fondly 
patting  her  pale  cheek,  "whether  yon  will  be  his, 
whose  duty  to  his  country  has  compelled  him,  while 
his  heart  smote  him  for  it,  to  drive  the  roses  from  here ; 
or  the  wife  of  one  who  cannot  appreciate,  and  therefore 
cannot  love  you  as  you  deserve,  ft  is  yours,  I  say, 
merely  to  decide.  The  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
that  decision,  if  in  my  favor,  may  be  left  to  ma" 

Emma  thought  of  her  recent  engagement,  of  the 
dangers  of  the  bold  step  she  knew  her  lover  eould 
and  wouki  take  to  claim  her,  of  her  fother's  probable 
anger  at  her  disobedience,  and  shuddered. 

"Look  here,  girl,  look  here!"  cried  the  impatient 
Virginian,  drawing  a  packet  of  papers  from  his  pocket 
and  scattering  its  contents  on  the  grass  at  her  feet 
"  Here,"  he  continued,  his  manly  countenance  glowing 
ifrith  patriotic  pride  while  he  selected  one  of  the  papers 
and  held  it  for  her  inspection,  "  here,  in  the  first  place, 
is  Lieutenant  Cotonel  Lee's  testimonial  that  I  have  never 
swerved  from  my  duty  to  my  country— this,  is  Greene's 
letter  of  compliment  on  my  services  that  accompanied 
his  present  of  a  sword  and  a  noble  war*horse.  Here, 
is  the  handwriting  of  Hamilton,  above  Washington's 
own  signature!  This,  with  a  blue  ribbon,  is  a  lieute- 
nant's commission  in  the  Legion,  and  with  it,  a  paper 
that  secures  me  the  emolument  of  the  office,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  releases  me  from  actual  service;  for 
his  excellency  was  pleased  to  recommend  me  not  to 
appear  in  arms,  lest  the  chance  of  war  throws  me  in 
the  way  of  the  gibbet :  not  an  American  gibbet,  Emma, 
butaBriUsh.  This,  with  a  huge  seal,  is  a  deed  from  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  for  landa—more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  a  far  more  ambiUous  man.  This  u  a  oertifi- 
cate  of  Congiessi  granting  me  a  pension  for  life.  I 
went  not  into  New  York,  Emma,  to  join  Arnold,  but 
to  aeUt  ik€  iOnUAU  traUorl^U)  'pluck  him  from  his 
strong  hold,  and  to  deliver  him  to  Washington !  I  went 


to  MM  J9ikdn  from  the  gaibws,  and  to  cieer  vp  the 
character  of  one  of  our  best  generals  from  aapersicma 
cast  upon  it  by  the  aeheming  Clinton.  The  latter  I 
accomplished ;  and,  but  for  an  aeeklent,  similar  to  that 
which  caused  me  to  disappoint  you  at  Petersboig,  I 
should  have  taken  Arnold  from  the  midst  of  his  friends^ 
and  brought  him  to  the  American  head-qoarlefa.  A 
few  hours  more  of  time  at  that  crisis— and  my  name, 
Emma,  would  have  resounded  through  the  army — aye, 
through  the  thirteen  republics,  as  the  avenger  of  our 
army's  reputation  which  Arnold  has  so  basely  sullied, 
uncoupled  with  the  odium  of  desertion !" 

Emma  forgot  her  engagement  with  Birdsall  and  her 
father's  anger,  as  she  listened  with  npture  to  his  glow- 
ing recital  But  the  sudden  burst  of  pleasing  intelli- 
gence was  t«io  much  for  her.  She  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, her  pale  cheek  became  still  paler,  and  she  fell 
frinting  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  recovered  only 
to  reflect  and  weep. 

The  soothing  arguments  of  the  Viiginian  soon  re- 
stored her  to  hope.  He  had  not  expected  this  inter- 
view with  her,  but  had  already  resolved  upon  a  course, 
from  which  he  did  not  now  depart  He  advised  her, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  day  as  she  had  intended,  and  to 
expect  his  interference  at  the  hour  s|>pointed  for  her 
union  with  Birdsall. 

She  consented  implicitly  to  follow  his  direetaons; 
bade  him  remember  that  a  moment,  diouki  he  be  too 
late,  might  seal  her  doom ;  forbade  him  to  accompany  her 
then ;  and,  feebly  resisting  his  glowing  kiss  at  parting, 
darted  through  the  wood  and  soon  arrived  at  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Champa's  story  became 
known  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and  old  and 
3roung  alike  sought  to  oongratalate  him,  and  listen  to 
a  namtion  of  his  adventures  from  his  own  lips.  In 
due  time  it  reached  the  vills,  and  groat  were  the  endea- 
vors of  Colonel  Brookville  to  keep  a  knowledge  of  It 
from  his  daughter.  In  the  meantime,  Emma,  tbongfa 
greatly  sgitated  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  resolutely 
upheld  her  spirits  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis. 

The  appointed  and  dreaded  hour  drew  near.  Emma 
strained  her  eyes  in  the  dim  twilight  to  eateh  a  glance 
of  Champe,  stealthily  moving  through  the  park :  bat 
she  saw  him  not.  Night  wrapt  the  scene  without  in 
impenetrable  darkness ;  she  was  summoned  to  perform 
her  engagement  with  Birdsall ;  and  yel  Champe  came 
not  I  "  Will  he  deceive  me  now  V*  she  inquired  of  her- 
self; "  DoTt  he  thus  trifle  with  me  ?  Yes,"  was  the 
mental  answer ;  "  for  he  has  proved  he  dare  do  any- 
thing ;  but  he  totti  not — /  homo  ho  wiU  net  I  have 
done  him  injustice  heretofore  in  doubting  him :  but  if 

an  unavoidable  accident  should  ifgsfai  prevent  him 

Mercy,  mercy.  Heaven !" 

Again  she  was  informed  that  Birdsall  and  the  deigy^ 
man  awaited  her  approach,  and  resolving,  if  any  un- 
foreseen circumstance  should  detain  her  lover,  boldly 
to  refuse  to  take  the  matrimonial  vow,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  with  a  reluctant  step^  she  obeyed  the 
summons. 

But  Champe  had  intended  she  should  be  called  upon 
to  do  nothing  that  could  bring  upon  her  the  displeasure 
of  her  father.  He  had  resolved  to  rescue  her  from  the 
engagement  that  he  knew  had  been  forced  upon  her; 
bat  he  had  determined  to  do  this  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
whatever  censure  might  follow,  it  shouM  fiUI  vpon  him 
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•kme.  Bm  wooid  not  peraoade  her  to  dope  with  him ; 
ftr  thit  vonkl  aeeBi  her  wilAil  act;  he  sought  only  to 
obciia  her  aaerei  eoncnrreiiee^  and  then  assame  in  the 
eyes  of  her  lUends  the  vesponsibility  of  taking  her 
fiioB  thsB  wiikout  her  oonsenL  Then,  when  the  shoek 
of  daplflsnre  and  anger  came,  he  would  meet  it  alone, 
■s  he  had  before  met  crosses  and  miafortones— but 
diecfed  by  the  reflcetion  that  he  had  preserved  her 
teppinesB  froaa  sacrifiee.  He  was  eonfident  that  the 
saeeesi  of  the  plan  he  had  oonceiTed  was  insured  by 
its  very  boldnesa.  It  was  in  character  with  the  spirit 
of  the  SMtt  who  fonned  LeePs  Lepon. 

As  EiBflm  passed  through  an  anti-room,  toward  a 
parlor  prepsred  for  the  peiformance  of  the  matrimonial 
rku,  sbe  kioked  through  the  open  wmdows  minly 
hoping  te  penetrate  the  darkness  without,  tnm  the 
bcightaeBi  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was.  Sud* 
deuly  ihe  paused.  A  naked  sabre  glittered  in  the  light 
of  the  nun,  as  it  moved  steadily  past  the  windows. 
The  fintstep  of  him  who  carried  it,  however,  was 
noJKleai^  as  was  his  form  invisible. 

The  heart  of  the  maiden  throbbed  with  wild  ecstasy ; 
but  her  Mings  were  not  unmingled  with  apprehenaion* 
The  powsrfiil  asRstanee  of  Ohampe:was  undoubtedly 
at  hand,  as  itever  seemed  to  be  In  the  boon  of  her 
aevereit  trials;  but  there  eoaU  be  as  little  doubt  that 
hewasnoCslooe;  that  her  &ther*s  house  was  guarded, 
and  Hb  nneoosdoas  inmates  surrounded  by  armed  men, 
inured  lo  carnage  and  full  of  determination.  Trusting 
10  the  discretion,  and  the  mild  and  unrevsngefol,  though 
icsohitc^  disposition  of  Champs ;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
power  who  had  guided  Mm  through  so  many  scenes  of 
ezHcae  peril,  and  appeared  to  have  ever  placed  him 
sear  ker  whoi  she  had  most  needed  aasistanee,  she 
Mxied  her  fodings  and  proceeded. 

When  she  entered  the  parlor  the  clergjrman  arose, 
sad  her  lather  advanced  in  order  to  lead  her  to  the 
■pperend  of  the  roon,  where  the  family  and  two  or 
three  gnests  were  assembled— 4here  formally  to  give 
her  hand  to  BiidsalL  Any  interforence  that  could  save 
hsr  now,  must,  sbe  thought,  indeed,  be  sudden  and 
boll  It  did  not  foil  to  come— -and  in  time. 

A  loud  voice  gave  orders  to  some  unseen  snboidi- 
Bsto^  and  the  frightened  menials  of  the  villa  rushed 
throogh  the  doors  of  the  parlor.  Dragoons  with  drawn 
sabres  foUowed  dose  upon  them,  formed  in  line  acrooB 
the  ceatre  of  the  apartment,  and  at  the  same  instant, 
Ihe  trembling  Eamia  was  raised  in  the  arms  of  one, 
whose  eneeuraging  whisper  she  well  knew,  and  borne 
from  the  houses 

"Who  eommanda  here?"  cried  the  enraged  Brook- 
vill^aikcr  in  vain  endeavoring  to  force  his  way  throogh 
the  line  of  dragoons  that  separated  him  from  his 
daughter. 

^Ido^"  answered  a  voice  rendered  powerful  more 
through  anger  than  natural  strength.  **  We  cover  the 
letreat  of  Lieutenant  Champe,  and  not  a  soul  leaves 
thii  house  to-night  But  we  will  speak  of  this  matter 
directly,  Colond  Brookville.  In  the  meantime  there  is 
JBMiceiobedofie^    Where  is  this  BirdsaU  1" 

"I  win  let  yon  know,  sir,"  cried  the  Colonel  furious 

widi  lage^  **  that  neither  your  authority  nor  that  of 

par  lieuMant  ia  acknowledged  here.    I  command 

yon  loleava  che  hoosa.** 

''ifChifttewriteh  7**  rejoined  the  youthful  Buxton, 


disregarding  the  useless  anger  of  the  master  of  the 
villa,  and  rudely  dragging  forth,  horn  the  comer  of  a 
sofa,  where  he  had  slunk,  the  trembling  form  of  Birds- 
alL  '*  Where  is  your  boldness  now,  miscreant  ?  Stand 
forth  and  treat  an  injured  hniher  with  the  same  impu« 
dence  that  yesterday  marked  your  conduct  to  his  de- 
fenceless rister.  Swear  to  me,  and  in  this  presence,  if 
you  dare,  that  you  dUut  Mitt  BrttiMUi,  as  you  did 
then,  to  Isabel  Buxton.  Thought  you,  because  her 
lather  was  in  his  grave,  a  Virginian  maiden  couM  find 
no  protector  7  Or  thought  you  if  a  netUmm  but  conde- 
scended to  speak,  she  must  be  flattered?  Away !  fool, 
dastard,  away !"  And  daahing  him  from  him  with  pas- 
sionate violence,  he  continued,  "  I  have  solemnly  pro- 
mised Lieutenant  Champe  I  would  not  do  it,  or  by 
Heaven  1  would,  even  now,  cleave  you  in  twain  with 
this  good  sword,  that  has  already  tasted  of  the  proud 
bkKKJ  of  overbearing  England.** 

"The  Colonel  ftowaed  angrily  upon  the  cowering 
Birdsall ;  but  soon  turned  again  toward  the  intrudera 
upon  his  domestic  privacy.  Bat  his  commands  and 
arguments  were  alike  unavailing  :•— as  there  are  none 
so  diflEcult  to  convince  as  those  who  loitt  nof  be  con- 
vinced, the  dragoons  were  equally  unmoved  by  his 
threats^  or  his  appeali  to  them,  in  regard  to  the  jusdce 
of  their  proceedings,  or  their  right  to  interfere  with  his 
liberty.  They  merely  replied  that  they  acted  upon 
the  responsibility,  and  by  theordera  of  their  lieutenant, 
and  were  perfectly  indiflhrent  as  to  consequences.  All 
the  satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  them  was  that  his 
guests,  his  household,  and  himself,  would  be  suflhred  to 
act  their  pleasure  at  daybreak  the  next  morning ;  but 
not  one  instant  before ;  and  that,  until  that  time,  every 
avenue  from  the  house  would  be  strictly  guarded. 

This  promise  was  fulfilled.  At  daybreak,  the  dra- 
goons started  in  a  body  for  the  south,  to  rejoin  the 
Legion:  and,  in  a  short  time,  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  pursuit  in  his  power  to  order.  He  well 
knew  also  that  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  marriage 
between  Champe  and  his  daughter,  unless  the  latter 
had  strongly  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  lieutenant ; 
which,  upon  reflection,  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt. 

His  judgment  did  not  deceive  him.  It  was  already 
beyond  the  power  of  his  silly  pride  to  destroy  his 
daughter's  happiness.  Within  the  hour  that  was  to 
have  given  her  to  Birdsall,  Emma,  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  dreadful  alternative  delay  might 
produce,  became  the  wife  of  Tbb  DasKaTBR. 


APPENDIX. 

By  consulting  Lee's  ''Memoira  of  the  War  in  the 
Southern  Department  of  the  United  States,"  chapter 
XXX.,  it  will  be  found  how  little  we  have  been  indebted 
to  Invention  for  the  materials  of  eor  story ;  or  rather, 
that,  in  the'  principal  incidents,  we  have  not  at  all  de- 
parted from  historical  (bet. 

It  appeara  by  that  work,  that  Washington,  after  the 
defection  of  Arnold,  *'  the  moment  he  reached  the  army, 
then  under  command  of  Major  Oeneral  Greene,  en- 
camped in  the  vicinity  of  Tappan,  sent  for  Major 
Lee,  posted  with  the  light  troops  some  distance  in 
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front.*'  Iiee  repaired  at  once  to  head  quarten,  when 
the  Commander-iii-diief  requeeted  him  to  eelect  a  sott^ 
able  penon  to  undertake  a  highly  dangerous  enterpriae, 
which  he  (Washington)  had  conceived.  His  confiden- 
tial agents  in  ^ew  York  had  informed  him  that  ''many 
of  his  officers,  and  especially  a  Mojm^gtneral  named  to 
him,  were  connected  with  Arnold.**  His  plan,  there- 
fore, was  to  engage  some  person  of  tried  courage,  in* 
trepid  daring,  persevering  industry,'and  acute  percep- 
tion ;  who,  with  all  these  qualities,  shouki  posssss  a 
patriotism  so  elevated,  that  be  wouU,  if  the  case  should 
require  it,  and,  at  all  events,  for  a  time,  sacrifice  his 
private  reputation  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Champe 
was  at  once  named  by  Lee,  who  at  the  same  time  ex- 
presssd  his  doubts  whether  his  seigeant-major's  keen 
and  high  sense  of  honor  would  allow  him  to  take  the 
first  step  in  the  proposed  plan,  whkh  was  desertion: 
but  after  listening  to  a  minute  description,  not  only  of 
the  character,  but  the  manners,  appearance,  place  of 
birth,  kc  of  Champe,  Washington,  with  his  usual 
penetration,  exclaimed,  **  He  is  the  very  man  for  my 
purpose,**  and  determined  that  Lee  ^lould  use  bis 
utmost  efibrts  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the  eiiterprise. 
Lee  immediately  returned  to  bis  quarters ;  and  in  his 
Memoirs  feelingly  describes  the  dialogue  that  ensued 
between  himself  and  the  ardent  but  repugnant  Champe. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  design  of  Washington, 
"  by  getting  Arnold,  to  Mse  •flndre,**  bad  more  weight 
with  the  generous  Yiiginian  than  any  other*  But  even 
this  could  not  induce  him  to  forego  his  reputation,  and 
the  strong  desire  he  felt  for  promotion-H>f  whieh  de- 
sertion would  deprive  him.  At  length,  Lee  informed 
him  that  since  he  declined  the  ofier  of  obliging  the 
Commander-in-chief  personally,  as  well  as  of  greatly 
serving  his  country  at  laige,  he  wouM  inform  Wash- 
ington that  tlie  proffered  honor  must  be  transferred  to 
spme  sCAer  cs^m,  as  there  was  not  spirit  enough  in  the 
Legion  to  fomish  him  with  a  man  willing  to  risk  its 
consequences.  "  The  UfrU  iu  oprpi,*'  observes  Lee, 
*' could  not  be  resisted:  united  to  his  inclination,  it 
subdued  his  prejudices:**  and  the  nobleminded  soldier 
departed  the  same  night 

'How  well  he  executed  the  arduous  duty  he  had  un- 
dertaken, may  be  inferred  from  the  first  sentence  of  a 
letter  from  Washington  to  Lee-^Oct.  13th,  1780:  **I 
am  very  gUd,*'  he  says,  "  your  letter  of  this  date  has 
given  evkleoee  to  my  conviction  of  the  innocence  'of 
the  gentleman"  (the  nameless  Major-general)  '*  who 
was  the  subject  of  your  inquiry." 

The  same  letter  directs  Lee  to  meet  the  Commander- 
in-chief  the  next  day,  at'  the  Marquises  quarters,  when 
Champe*s  communications  were  closely  examined  by 
them,  "and  the  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  the 
aceuaed  forever  dismissed.** 

Haring  thus  satisfiictorily  executed  one  part  of  his 
business,  the  sergeant  set  himself  to  work  fully  to 
achieve  thereat;  and  in  connection  with  an  agent  of 
Wa8hington*s  in  the  city,  soon  hiid  a  plan  for  his  cap- 
ture. The  agent  was  a  different  person  from  him  who 
had  assisted  in  tracing  the  authenticity  of  the  aspersions 
cost  upon  the  Major-general  above  mentioned ;  and  so 
deep  was  the  secrecy  deemed  requisite  by  Washington, 
that  Champe  was  ordered  not  to  let  either  of  these  two 
men  know  that  the  other  was  in  his  confidence. 

Unfortunately,  Andrea  imprudent  but  high-minded 


amfesdon  shortened  his  trial;  and  ere  the 
could  consummate  arrangements  fiir  bringing  off  Ar- 
nold, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  generoos  soldier,  vrlio 
was  himself  risking  a  gibbet  in  order  to  save  the 
offioer  from  the  same  disgraceful  end,  Andre 
cuted.  Bat  notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  interveo* 
tion,  Champe  was  directed  to  persevere,  and  sdll  bring 
off  AmoM  if  possible.  This  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  Washington'ii  letter  to  Lee,  ef 
the  MHh  October: 

<<  Dear  Sir, 
**  The  plan  propoeed  for  taking  A— d,  (the  oat- 
lines  of  which  are  communicated  in  your  letter,  which 
was  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  without  date,)  haa 
every  marie  of  a  good  one.  I  therefore  agree  to  the 
pronoiaed  rewards;  and  have  such  entire  confideDoe  in 
your  management  of  the  business,  as  to  give  it  my  fullest 
approbation,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the  guidance  of 
your  own  judgment,  with  this  express  stipulation  and 
pointed  injunction,  that  he  (A^— ^)  is  to  be  brought 
to  me  alive. 

**  No  eircnmstanoe  whatever  shall  obtain  my  eonsent 
to  his  being  put  to  death.  The  ktoa  whwh  woohl  ac- 
company such  an  event,  would  be,  that  ruffians  had 
been  hired  to  assassinate  him.  My  aim  is  to  make  a 
pnbitc  example  of  him :  and  this  should  be  atrongly 
impressed  upon  those  who  are  employed  to  bring  him 
o£  The  seigeant  must  be  very  chwumspeet :  teo  naoch 
zeal  may  create  suspicion,  and  too  much  precipitaney- 
may  defeat  the  projecL  The  nM»t  invkilable  aecreey 
must  be  observed  on  all  hands.** 

The  night  for  the  execution  of  Champa's  pkn  of 
seising  Amokl  was  soon  appointed.  He  and  one  of 
Washington*s  secret  agents  were  to  seize  and  gag  the 
traitor;  and  placing  themaelves,  each  under  one  oThis 
shouMers,  carry  him  through  the  moat  unfreqneBled 
strsets  and  allejrs  to  a  boat  waiting  to  receive  them. 
If  questioned,  tliey  were  to  anawer  that  he  was  a 
druakea  soldier,whom  they  were  ooerejring  to  the  guard- 
house. In  the  meantime,  Lee,  having  been  informed  of 
this,  spent  the  night  at  Hoboken,  with  a  few  of  his 
trusty  followers,  and  provided  with  three  extm  hocaes, 
one  each  for  Champe,  his  comrade,  and  Arnold. 

Liee  waa  disappointed ;  for  the  day  dawned  and  no 
boat  was  descried  upon  the  waters  <tf  the  Hudson  an- 
swering the  description  of  that  in  which  Champe  waa 
to  arrive.  "He  was  chagrined,*'  he  say%  ''at  the 
issue,  and  apprehended  that  his  faithful  sergeant  must 
have  been  detected  in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and 
difficult  enterprise.*'  But  he  was  obliged  to  keep  hia 
disappointment  to  himself;  for  so  strict  waa  the  secrecy 
of  the  whole  affair,  that  not  one  of  hia  followers  knew 
why  their  commander  conducted  them  to  Hoboken,  or 
for  whose  use  they  led  the  three  extra  horses. 

Another  extract  from  his  **  Memoirs,"  will  sufiice  to 
end  this  article. 

"In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter 
fi?om  Champe*a  patron  and  friend,  informing  him  that 
on  that  day  previous  to  the  night  fixed  for  the  exeeutioa 
of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another 
part  of  the  town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of 
troops,  preparing  (aa  was  rumored)  for  an  expedition 
to  be  directed  by  himself;  and  that  the  American  Le- 
gion, consisting  chiefly  of  deserters,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  their  bemdn  to  one  of  the  tnuisporta ;  it 
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betns  apiireheiMlcd  that  if  left  oa  aboce  until  the  ex- 
pedition va«  leady,  nmoy  of  them  might  deeeit.  Thus 
it  happened  tSiat  John  Champe,  ioaiead  of  crossing  the 
Hudson  that  ni^t,  waa  safely  deposited  on  boaxd  one 
of  the  fleet  oC  tiansports^  from  whenee  he  never  de- 
ptrted  witil  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Vir> 
giois!  Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  ftom  the  British 
anny  until  alter  the  junctbn  of  Lord  CornwalUs  at 
Fotenbng,  when  he  deserted  $  and  proceeding  high 
up  into  Yiiginiay  he  passed  into  North  Carolina  near 
the  Saora  towns^  and  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts 
ef  that  statOi  aafely  joined  the  army  soon  after  it  had 
pasMd  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

'*Hi8  sppearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among 
his  feiaer  comiades^  which  was  not  a  little  incrsased 
when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee.  His  whole  story  soon  became 
known  to  the  corps,  which  reproduced  the  love  and 
respect  of  oflioer  and  soldier,  heightened  by  ttoiTsrsal 
sdmiration  of  his  daring  and  arduous  attempt. 

"  Champe  was  introduced  to  Qeoeral  Greene,  who 
cbeerfoDy  complied  with  the  promises  made  by  jUlie 
Coaimaader<in-«hie(  as  £u  as  in  his  power ;  and  having 
provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse,  and  money 
for  his  journey,  sent  him  to  Ckneral  Washington,  who 
munificently  anticipated  every  desire  of  the  sergeant, 
and  pnsaoted  him  with  a  dischaige  fiom  further  ser- 
vice^ lest  he  might  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into 
the  eoemy^  hands  |  when,  if  recognized,  he  was  sure 
to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

"  When  General  Washington  was  called  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  to  the  command  of  the  anny,  prepared  to 
defend  the  country  from  French  hostility,  he  sent  to 
lieateaant  Colonel  Lee  to  inquire  for  Champe:  being 
determined  to  bring  him  into  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
compaay  of  infimtry. 

**  Lee  sent  to  Loudoun  oounty,'where  Champe  settled 
after  bis  discharge  from  the  army ;  and  learned  that 
the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  had 
soon  after  died." 


HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

It  is  surprising,  that  this  work  is  not  more  admired, 
and  more  read,  than  it  seems  to  be.    It  is  surpassed, 
'^'^yy^^i^i^I^^yoo  historical  production  in  the  English 
language^  ainee  the  times  of  the  great  British  three, 
of  the  last  century.    Indeed,  several  merits  tempt  us 
strongly,  to  place  it  above  even  thekr  works.    It  is  more 
candid  than  Hume;  more  simply  and  pointedly  sen- 
tentious than  Robertson ;  more  clear,  and  infinitely  less 
pompous,  than  Gibbon.   Nothing  can  be  more  striking, 
than  the  contrast  between  Hallam's  distinct,  straight- 
forwafd  statements,  and  shrewd,  concise,  often  pun- 
gent remarks, — and  Gibbon's  elaborately  swollen  and 
balanced  periods,  that  aSier  thrice  reading,  leave  it  still 
doubtful  what  fact  he  tells,  or  what  opinion  he  ex- 
pmaes.    If  it  had  not  become  vulgar  to  compare  his- 
torians to  Tacitus  (Dr.  Ramsay  has  been  called  "  The 
Taeitas  of  America"),  we  should  say,  that  no  where 
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have  we  seen  the  best  characteristics  of  the  illustriotts 
Roman  half  so  well  displayed,  as  in  the  **  Middle 
Ages."  The  same  burning  yet  well  tempered  love  of 
liberty ;  the  same  hatred  of  tyranny  and  injustice;  the 
same  vein  of  sage  renoark,  developing  in  a  aingle  sen- 
tence, momentous  political  truth  j  the  same  power  of 
sarcasm,  conveyed  usually  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  fi>rwaid  the  narrative;  the  same  condensed  and 
forcible  brevity  of  reeitaL  Ofteoer  than  in  Tadtos^  or 
in  Hume,  there  occur  in  Hallam  passages  of  enunent 
rhetorical  beauty ;  much  resembling  those  oecasional 
observations,  at  once  elegant  and  proftMnd,  in  which 
Burke  abounds.  Bnt  they  are  neither  finqueni  nor  long 
enough,  to  violate  the  becoming  chastity  of  historical 
composition.  Far  from  being  exoreseent  ornaments, 
which  lead  off  the  reader's  mind  from  the  laets  detailed, 
or  suggest  a  doubt  conceniing  the  truth  of  a  story  so 
embellished,  they  enliven  and  rivet  his  actentiott,  by 
illustrating  the  subject;  and  interrupt  not,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  course  of  the  narration.  The  work  takes  a 
wide  range.  It  gives  the  History  of  Franco-— italjr^— 
Spain— -Germany — the  Greek  Empire  and  the  Sara* 
cen»— Eocleaiastical  Power — the  Feudal  Systenv— the 
English  Constitution-— and  the  State  of  Society  in  £«• 
rope-Hlurmg  the  Middle  Ages;  that  is,  for  about  eight 
or  nine  centuries.  The  manner  in  which  it  groape  and 
details  the  multitude  of  facts  comprised-  in  this  great 
outline,  is  lucid  and  happy.  With  equal  Judgment  are 
the  instructive  or  important  selected,  and  the  trivial  or 
useless  passed  in  silence. 

But  it  is  above  all  as  the  enlightened  firiend  of  libeiw 
ty,  that  Mr.  Hallam  deserves  the  esteem  of  American 
readers  Some extraots  we  pmpeee  making,  will  evince 
this^  and  ako  the  Taeitos-like  pith  and  pungency  we 
have  ascribed  to  him.  The  italics  and  small  capitals 
are  ours. 

BXTSACTS. 

'  A  generous  disdain  of  one  man's  will,  is  to  republi- 
can governments  what  chastity  is  to  women;  a  con- 
servative principle,  never  to  be  reasoned  upon,  or  sob^ 
jected  to  calculations  of  utility.' 

Rienzi'B  'character  was  not  unusual  among  literary 
politicians;  a  combination  of  knowledge,  eloquence, 
and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  exoellenee,  with  vanity,  in* 
experienoe  of  mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  physical 
timidity.' 

'  The  most  deadly  hatrsd,  is  that  whWi  men  exas* 
perated  by  proeeription  and  forfoiture  bear  to  their 
country.' 

On  the  triumphant  return  of  Cosmo  deP  Medid,  in 
1434,  from  the  exile  into  which  the  oppcake  faction  of 
Albixi  had  driven  him,  Hallam  reasariis^— ^'  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  a  victorious  Ihetion  wfll  scruple  to  re> 
taliate  upon  its  enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  In- 
justice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands.  The  van- 
quished have  no  rights  in  the  eye  of  their  conquerors. 
The  sword  of  returning  exiles,  flushed  by  victory  and 
incensed  by  snffering,  foils  successively  upon  their  ene- 
mies, upon  those  whom  they  suspect  of  being  their 
enemies^  and  upon  those  who  may  hereafter  become 
such.' 

(Fotfey  qf  eiiipisyfag  Foreign  MvetnaritB.)  'Consi* 
dered  with  reference  to  economy,  almoet  any  taxes 
must  he  a  cheap  oommutation  for  penonal  service.  But 
economy  may  be  regwded  too  exeliaively ;  and  can 
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never  oounterbdanoe  Uwt  degradfttion  of  national 
character,  which  prooaede  from  intniaUng  the  public 
defence  to  foraignen.' 

*  HisUMrians  haTe  in  f;eneral  more  indulgence  far 
splendid  crimee,  than  for  the  weakneseee  of  Tirtue.' 

*  None  of  Charlemagne'k  ware  oan  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  history  of  Charies  Martel :  but  this  was 
a  contest  for  ireedom ;  those  for  conquest ;  and  fame 
is  more  partial  to  suoeessful  aggression  than  topatrioiic 
lesistanoe*' 

In  the  unawerTing^  -probity,  strictness  of  oonsoience, 
and  bencTolence,  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  he  found  all 
the  efiects  of  far-sighted  policy.  '  But  it  is  the  privi- 
lege only  of  Tiituous  minds,  to  perceiVe  what  wisdom 
dwells  in  moderate  counsels.  No  sagacity  ever  taught 
a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign  to  forego  the  sweet- 
ness of  immediate  power.' 

HkU  toHiitmkd  8iudml».  Intestine  tumults,  Jtc*  an 
among  the  eternal  lessons  of  History :  for  the  unjust 
encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  passions  of 
the  multitude,  Che  ambition  of  demagogues,  the  craelty 
of  Tictorious  factions,  if  ill  never  cease  to  have  their 
parallels  and  their  analogies;  while  the  military 
achievements  of  distant  times  aflford,  in  general,  no 
instruction ;  and  oan  hardly  occupy  too  little  of  our 
time  in  historical  studieCi'  Able. 

JUnt  to  StotorawM.  *  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  be- 
yond which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without  impatience, 
when  they  appear  to  be  called  for  by  necessity,  and 
foithfully  applied :  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  skilful 
minister  to  deceive  the  pec>ple  in  both  these  respects. 
jM  tU  i^  rf  tendiMi  U  «eafie>Uncfs.  What  high 
spirited  man  could  see  without  indignatioii  the  earnings 
of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to  the  public  de- 
fense, beoooae  the  spoil  of  peculatora  and  parasitee? 
It  is  this,  that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  spirit ; 
and  those  statesmen,  who  deem  the  security  of  govern- 
ment to  depend  not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the 
moral  sympathies  and  prajodiees  of  the  people^  will 
vigilantly  guard  agninst  even  the  suspicion  of  prodi" 
gaUly.* 

'  The  very  virtues  which  a  state  of  hostility  excites, 
are  not  proof  against  it^long  oontinuance ;  and  sink  at 
last  into  brutal  fierceness.' 

A  vfodiesfioii  rf  BepiMk$,  '  In  a  superfieial  review 
of  history,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
vices  of  free  atates,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent 
in  tyrannieal  power.  The  bold  censoriousness  of  Re- 
publican historians,  and  the  cautious  servility  of  writera 
under  a  despotism,  conspira  to  mislead  us  as  to  the 
relative  prosperity  of  nationuL  Acts  of  courage  and 
tumultuous  exeesses  in  a  free  state,  are  blazoned  in 
minute  detail,  and  descend  to  posterity:  the  deeds  of 
tyranny  are  atudiously  and  perpetually  suppressed. 
Even  Uiose  hiaturians  who  have  no  particular  motives 
for  conceahnent,  turn  away  from  the  monotonous  and 
disgusting  crimes  of  tyrants.' 

TAs  tpsy  dtmgermu  PneedeiUi  srue.  {The  Pope  at 
fint  claimed  no  right  to  appoint  to  church  benefices. 
Adrian  lY.  began,  by  reqmttUng  some  bishops  to  confer 
the  first  vacancy  on  a  particular  clerk.  Recommenda- 
tions like  this  (called  Jlfinidsli)  became  mora  and  more 
frequent,  and  were  usually  followed,  through  respeet 
for  the  holy  See :  even  Innocent  III.  the  meet  ambitious 
of  pontifls,  regarded  it  only  «s  a  courtesy.]    *Bnt,' 


says  Hallam,  'as  we  find  in  4he  history  of  all  usurping 
goveroments,  Hnu  cAsnget  snemaiy  Mo  jyrtan,  tmd  «• 
jury  inio  right :  uemnpltM  begei  euiiomf  and  oisfom  ripeu 
kUokuo;  and  $he  daMfiU  prteedaU  ^  mu  gmunHMk' 
coma  the  fimdamaUd  mum  rf  anatker,*  So  fitf  had 
this  natural  progress  taken  place,  that  in  EngUod, 
under  Henry  III.,  the '  Church  seems  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  free  pasture  of  Italian 
priests;  who  were  placed,  by  the  mandatory  letters  of 
Gregory  IX.  and  Innooent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  beneiicei.' 

Utility  (if  Pmny  Xames,  About  A.D.  ISOO,  *thetvo 
leading  parties  which  had  divided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  whose  mutual  animoaity,  having  no  general 
subjea  of  contention,  required  the  association  of  a 
name  to  direct  as  well  as  invigorate  its  prejudiees,  be- 
came distinguished  by  the  celebrated  appeUatioDs  of 
OvBtrs  and  GBttBLurs.'  *  *  *  '  Terms  of  this  de- 
scription *  ^  *  are  always  acceptable  to  mankind; 
and  hme  ih$  ptadkr  tiipmUage  qf  prtdmdmg  ^logdker 
thattpMl  ^  esmpromise  mtd  oeeommedslifln,  ^  wUcA  il 
iff  toKUiimei  mdttnmtd  io  ofttlmcf  their  tendmejf  to  kaU 
and  injure  taeh  ether.* 

'  There  is  in  general  room  enough  fiar  skepCidsm  as 
to  the  charactera  of  men,  who  are  only  known  to  ns 
through  their  enemiea.  History  is  full  of  oskunnies 
that  can  never  be  eflaeed.  But  I  really  see  no  groond 
for  thmking  charitably  of  Peter  the  Cruel.'  Ji/Ue, 

'  The  Arabian  monarchs  of  Cordova  found  in  their 
suoeess  and  imagined  security,  a  pretext  for  indolence: 
while,  according  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the  ftvits 
of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  generatioo  were  lost  in 
the  follies  and  eflfominacy  of  the  next.' 

'  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  favorite  of  John  II.  [king  of 
Castile],  retained  for  35  yean  an  abaolute  control  orer 
his  feeble  master.  The  adverse  faction  natunllya^ 
cribed  to  this  powerful  minister  every  crimioa]  inten- 
tion and  all  public  mischiefs.  He  was  certainly  not 
more  sempuious  than  the  generality  of  statesmen ;  and 
appean  to  have  been  rapacious  in  accumulating  wealth. 
But  there  was  energy  and  courag<a  about  AItsfo  de 
Luna,  which  distinguished  him  from  the  covardiy 
sycofdiants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favor  of  weak 
princes:  and  CasUle  probably  would  not  hare  been 
happier,  under  the  administration  of  hie  enemies.' 

*  John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  minister;  dying 
in  14^  after  a  reign  that  may  be  considered  se  inglo- 
rious, compared  with  any  except  that  of  hie  sacccssor. 
If  the  father  was  not  respected,  the  son  fell  completely 
into  contempt.' 

Of  John  HvimuDBS,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  who 
'  frequently  defeated,  but  unconquered  in  defeat,  stood 
in  the  breach  for  twelve  yean  against  the  Tarlosh 
power,'  and  to  whom  the  regency  was  confided  donng 
the  king's  minority,— Hallam  says,  *  He  sarrcodcred  to 
youog  Ladislaus  a  trust  that  he  had  exercised  with 
perfect  fidelity:  but  hu  merit  wss  too  great  U>  hefi^ 
gioen  ;  and  the  court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
[Does  not  this  irony  rival  that  of  Tadtua,  where  he 
says,  the  father  of  Agricola  was  'studio  doquentis 
sapientiaeque  notus,  iisque  virtutibos  iram  Caii  Cssans 
[Caligulae]  meritus  V] 

We  have  marked  many  more  specimen^  o(  eqt»l 
truth,  pointedness,  and  force :  but  to  extract  them  all| 
would  extend  unduly  what  was  designed  to  be  a  rery 
short  article.    From  scareely  any  other  historian,  nor 
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(exeapt  Burke)  from  any  oUiw  writer  of  any  other 
dam,  codd  a  larger  nambcr  of  sentences  be  culled, 
baniMNuoat  in  airueturei  graceful  and  iropreasiTe  in 
phrueologyy  and  lioh  in  sound  political  philosophy. 


REMORSE. 

LOnSS  WJU'WEW  BY  MARlATf  HORTOIT, 

Aid  ad  to  Boric  by  (X  E.  Horn,  u  an  aoawer  lo  Be«tboTen*8 
celebrated  <•  AdeMldm.'* 

In  grief  we  mei^n  tears  we  part  j 
Oor  dream  of  happiness  is  o*er ; 
And  wild  despair  throbs  through  my  heart, 
To  know  that  we  must  meet  no  more ! 

No  more  7   "Yes,  we  may  meet  perchance, 
Bat  oh!  how  changed  the  scene  will  be ; 
Eyes  that  once  fondly  met  my  glance, 
Will  dart  suspicion's  glare  on  me : 

The  heut  that  throbbed  at  my  approach. 
With  torpid  eoMness  shrinks  away : 
And  efery  look  oonTejrs  reproach, 
Which  speaks  affection's  ftist  decay. 

ThoQ  esBSt  no  more  recall  the  hour, 
When  sweet  confiding  hope  was  thine  j 
Full  soon  the  charm  hath  lost  its  power 
Which  seem'd  to  link  thy  fate  with  mine. 


Tet  Dot  unmof'd  I  mark  that  cheek 
With  melancholy  gloom  o'eroast; 
And  tesrs  I  shed,  could  they  but  speak, 
Would  plead  a  pardon  for  the  past, 

A  tear  is  all  I  have  to  give — 

Thou  wilt  not  then  despise  the  gill; 

Nor  let  in  thy  remembrance  live 

The  wrongs  that  have  our  hopes  bereft. 

Hot  why  sgaia  recall  Che  madd*ning  hour? 
Why  on  the  mem'ry  of  our  Iotc  thus  dwell? 
Teach  me,  oh  HeaVn,  (while  yet  I  have  the  pow'r,) 
'To  hceache  a  first,  a  last,  a  fond  farowell ! 


DR  JOHNSON'S  IRENE. 

The  merits  of  this  tragedy  are  not  generally  enough 
known.  For  the  interest  of  its  story,  and  still  more 
ftrthefroqnent  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  language, 
it  frill  not  moch  below  Cato.  Take  a  few  of  its  pas- 
ttgea,  ss  ezamplea.  But  first,  to  make  them  better 
udcfstood,  see  the  plot,  or  argument  of  the  play. 

Mahomet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  had  recently  con- 
^sersd  Gheeee,  after  a  serers  struggle,  in  which  Dbms- 
Tuus  and  Ldumnvs,  two  Qreek  nobles,  had  fought 
«hh  distingmriied  valor  for  their  eoontry.  Prisoners 
sow,  m  Constantinople,  though  not  closely  eonfined^- 
they  eoD^Mre  with  Cali,  the  chief  Ttzier,  to  overthrow 
MakoQet;  in  the  hope  of  thus  redeeming  Greece. 
^naoata  also,  thou^  alill  lem  teetiamed,  are  Irene, 


the  beauteous  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  whom  the  Em- 
peror woos  to  be  his  sultana;  and  Aspasia,  another 
noble  Grecian  lady,  beloyed  by  Pemetrius.  The  plot 
fails;  but  all  the  conspirators  for  whom  any  reader 
feels  solicitude,  escape  into  Asia ;  while  some  of  the 
subordinates,  who  meditated  a  double  treachery  by 
betraying  their  comrades,  fall  victims  to  Mahomet's 
wrath.  Aspasia  escapes  with  Demetrius*  Irene,  yield- 
ing to  the  sultan's  courtship,  is  scarcely  invested  with 
her  imperial  state,  before,  on  a  false  accusation  of  being 
engaged  in  a  conspimcy,  she  is  strangled  by  his  order: 
Now  (or  the  extracts. 

(CrUeria  of  true  Oreatneee.) 

CalL  [Speaking  of  IjeonUue,  and  ioqulring  Into  hie  flineie  Tor 
tbe  enterprise  they  were  pianniog.] 

'  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanor  ^r^t ; 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air. 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once,  as  soon  as  seen  j 
But  cautious  age  suspects  the  Battering  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  pressed  her  seal  upon  his  lips 7 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  tiis  heart  7 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  tint's  frown  ? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace. 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears  ? 
Demetriui,   Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find  a 
voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the  bfeeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds^ 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Your  slaughtered  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  attest  his  courage : 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  his  soul. 
And  leave  no  plaee  for  cowardice  or  fear.' 

(rrocrsstlaaiioD.) 

'  To-morrow ! 
That  fetal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow ; 
To  gaze  with  lonffing;  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  oeath  destroys  the  prospect.' 

(loflaence  of  Beauty.) 
'  See,  Irene  comes : 
At  her  approach,  eaeh  ruder  gust  of  thought 
Sinks,  liae  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent  .* 
And  gales  of  aofter  passion  fan  my  bosom.' 

(Ecfltaey.) 
'  The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me. 
Lost  m  a  wild  perplexity  of  joy.' 

(The  true  Talue  of  Life.) 
'Life  and  death 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  untried  bein^. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
JDerfess  (Is  vohie  frmn  Ui  usa  otsne.' 

(A  struggle  of  Pasrion  with  Consdsaos.) 
'  In  this  dnbioas  twilight  of  oonvietioii, 
The  fleams  of  reason  and  the  clouds  of  passion. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  breast  by  turns.' 

(Ambition  defended.) 
'Irene,  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impressed  by  Heaven 
ITo  mark  the  noblest  minds :  with  active  heat 
Informed,  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power, 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  empire  $ 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares. 
Gaze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger. 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amazement  mark 
The  varying  seasons  and  revolving  skies. 
And  ask  what  guilty  power's  rebellwus  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  ponderous  oihs : 
While  tome  archangel,  nearer  to  perfectk>n, 
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In  easy  state  presides  o'er  all  their  motions. 
Directs  the  planets  wiih  a  careless  nod, 
Conducts  the  sun,  and  regulates  the  spheres.' 

(Effect  of  Tirtuous  Love.) 
"Tis  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone,  that  melu 
The  softened  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth  : 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  tiie  mat  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumbenng  spark  of  heavenly  fire.' 

(To  one  abont  to  be  exeetrted.) 
'  Tkefraiu(fid  momenta  phf  thebr  iiUni  whig8f 
Jind  steal  thy  life  meay.    Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee.' 

(War*!  uproar.) 

'  The  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  floods  unheard  thro'  shouting  camps  !* 

(Bound  Polhlcal  Maxim.) 
'Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold, 
Exchangee  adid  atrength  for  feeble  splendor^ 

(A  I>60pot*s  Wrath.) 
'A  sudden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended, 
Like  the  dread  atiUneaa  of  eondenaSng  aforms.* 

(Nimium  oe  credo  color!.) 
'Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  diffuse 
The  richest  odors ;  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem.' 


THE  TRUCE  GROUND. 
PROM  THE  DIARY  OP  AN  INVALID. 

NO.  UL 

Id  travelling,  last  summer,  through  the  southern 
country,  I  passed  the  well  known  section  of  land  lying 
between  the  Pedee  rivers^  whieh  Qen.  Marion  assigned 
as  a  temporary  tmee  ground^  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  friends  of  loyalty  possessed  unbounded 
influence  between  these  rivers,  and  kept  the  whig  in- 
habitants actively  employed  in  checking  their  depreda- 
tions. This  induced  Marion  to  enter  into  a  temporary 
truce,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither  party 
should  be  guilty  of  any  aggression  for  the  time  limited. 
Having  settled  the  articles  of  agreement,  he  hastened  to 
assist  the  operations  of  Greene ;  but  no  sooner  was  he 
at  a  distance,  than  the  insurgents  broke  the  treaty,  and 
petitions  were  presented  to  Marion,  that  he  would 
march  his  brigade  into  the  neighborhood,  and  reduce 
the  disorderly  to  submission.  I  halted  for  the  night  at 
Burch's  mills,  the  spot  from  which  the  terror  of  his 
avenging  sword  brought  the  crowd  of  deluded  fanatics, 
to  solicit  with  earnestness  written  protections  from  his 
own  hand.  Standing  on  a  spot  which  was  once  the 
theatre  of  so  much  military  prowess,  ray  thoughts  re- 
verted to  the  many  interesting  reminiscences  associated 
with  the  actors  in  a  scene  of  deep  and  fearful  interest, 
now  almost  swept  away  by  the  rapid  march  of  human 
existence.  My  sole  object  in  travelling,  being  the 
recovery  of  health,  by  change  of  place  and  diversion  of 
mind,  I  felt  inclined  to  pause  at  this  point  of  my  jour- 
ney, and  inquire  for  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
southern  campaign — the  Ebenezers  of  the  mighty  inter- 
position and  protection  of  the  Divine  Being,  during  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

I  made  my  quest  first  to  the  boniface  of  the  little  inn 
where  I  put  up  for  the  night,  but  I  soon  found  that  the 
fimiM  of  the  mug  had  drowned  eversrthing  like  sober 


reflection  in  the  man's  mind.  To  my  inquiry,  whether 
his  family  dwelt  in  this  part  of  the  oouatry  during  tb« 
revolutionary  war,  he  answered,  "Not  exactly,  thank 
Gbd.  I  hear  you  whig  rebels  blocked  out  every  drap 
of  the  creature  comfort.  Old  Erin  was  my  birthplace, 
bless  her,  she  keeps  a  can  to  make  the  heart  merry," 
and  reeling  to  a  chair,  he  began  to  troll  the  old  song, 
"Elrin's  my  country." 

Bat  his  son,  a  lad  about  14  years  old,  hearing  my 
question,  called  out  to  him,  "  Father,  if  the  gentleman 
wsnts  to  hear  about  the  old  war,  I'm  sure  granny  Kate 
could  tell  him  a  tale  long  enough,  if  he'd  listen." 

"  Oh !  ah  I  she  mought,  if  he  could  catch  her  in  (he 
mind,"  replied  the  dosing  voice  of  the  other. 

^  Who  is  granny  Kate,  my  boy  7"  I  asked  playfully. 

**  Ah!  she's  the  old  body  that  lives  in  the  little  hut 
jest  below  here ;  there's  the  smoke  coming  oot  of  her 
chimney  now — ^jest  say  Marion  to  her,  and  you  strike 
the  trail,  sheM  go  on  upon  it,  till  she  runs  through,  uoiess 
somebody  stops  her.  Daddy  says,  mammy  Kate  is 
daA,  but  ril  tell  what  two  gentlemen  said,  as  went  down 
to  see  her  awhile  ago — it  seems  as  how  they  were  old 
friends  of  hers ;  for  they  named  many  things  as  had 
happened,  and  set  her  aguine  intirely ;  and  when  they*d 
heard  her  out,  says  one  to  the  other,  its  as  correct 
entirely  as  a  printed  book ;  and  much  truer,  says  the 
other." 

"  My  litUe  man,"  said  I,  **  here  is  a  trifle  if  yen  will 
show  me  the  way  to  the  old  crone's,  for  I  should  like  to 
hear  her  stories  myselC" 

The  boy  was  quite  proud  of  being  cicerone  on  the 
occasion,  and  went  on  without  prompting  to  relate  all 
he  knew  of  the  old  woman's  history. 

"Granny  lived  in  a  much  finer  house  than  this  once. 
Her  master,  I  expect  was  a  kingsnnan,  for  they  had 
great  doings,  but  that  did'nt  bar  out  trouble  it  seems, 
for  they  got  it  o'  both  sides  entirely." 

We  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  vu 
opened  by  a  middle  aged  woman,  of  pleasing  qpunie- 
nance,  who  recognizing  Jamie,  invited  us  politely  lo 
enter.  With  characteristic  freedom  he  opened  our 
business,  by  saying — 

"Maggie,  the  gentleman  has  heard  of  your  old 
mither,  and  would  like  to  hear  her  crack  of  the  long 


war. 


n 


"  Just  walk  in,  sir— our  mother  is  passing  old ;  hot 
her  memory,  like  a  candle  in  the  socket,  burns  brighter 
the  nigfaer  it'  is  to  the  end." 

We  entered  softly ;  for  some  how  or  other  I  felt  a  sort 
of  awe  in  approaching  a  being,  whose  sympathies,  and 
very  existence,  seemed  to  belong  to  a  former  race. 

"Is  that  your  mother?"  approaching  an  attenuated 
figure,  sitting  on  a  wicker  chair,  in  the  deep  recess  of 
the  fire-place ;  her  form  attired  in  a  black  gown,  and  a 
coif,  or  rather  hood  of  green  silk,  shading  her  head  and 
shoulders.  She  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  or  so 
intent  on  the  blue  knitting  which  employed  her  fingers, 
as  to  be  unconscious  of  our  entrance. 

"  Your  mother  is  deaf,"  I  said  to  the  matron. 

"  Ah !  no,  that  has  passed  away,  with  her  dimness  of 
sight ;'  she  bean  and  sees  clear,  for  a  few  years  past, 
but  yet  her  tjioughts  seem  to  roam  back  into  past 
times ;  and  unless  we  rouse  her  attention,  she  pays  little 
regard  to  what  is  passing  around  her.  Her  eyes  are 
almost  as  tender  as  a  baby's,  since  her  eyesight  cane 
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back,  ud  we  are  obliged  to  shield  them  from  the  light. 
Step  this  way,  sir,  it  will  please  her  to  go  oyer  old  times. 
Mother,  this  gentleman  wants  to  ask  yoo  about  the  old 
tnet gnmd  he  is  traTellingthat  way, and  would  like 
to  bear  what  you  can  tell  him  about  Gen.  Marion  and 
hismeD.* 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head,  and  revealed  a 
▼inge  in  which  the  outlines  of  deep  thought  and  mas- 
cniiiie  beauty  were  atill  discernible.  The  sunken  eye 
seeaed  to  kindle  at  the  moment  with  some  sudden  re- 
coOectioofl^  that  came  athwart  the  mind,  and  lighted  up 
her  eaaotenance  with  animation. 

"  A  traveller,  Maggie,  did  you  say  ?  Do  I  dream,  or 
has  CoBstanoe  Norwoods  aoo  come  at  last?  Sir,  I  have 
kept  the  papers,  as  I  promised  the  angel  on  her  dying 
bed ;  and  many  a  weary  year  has  my  life  been  spun 
out,  waiting  your  coming ;  for  God  has  spared  my  life 
to  fhlfil  her  last  request" 

**  Madam,"  I  replied,  '^I  am  sorry  you  must  be  dis- 
appoiBted— I  am  not  the  person  you  suppose  me,  but 
only  a  passing  visiter  of  these  regions ;  and  I  may  say, 
an  esthniastic  admirer  of  the  heroea  of  our  revolution ; 
bat  pray  go  on,  and  tell  me  who  the  gentleman  is,  you 
ezpeet;"  for  at  the  moment  the  thought  atruek  me,  that 
I  had  heard  the  name  of  Oonstance  Norwood  before. 

"Who  should  it  be,  but  the  son  of  my  dear  lady, 
whom  I  Bofsed  at  my  breast,  and  dandled  on  my  knee  7 
Sydaey  Korwood,  is  his  name,  and  a  bright  boy  he 
was  for  the  eye  to  look  on,  and  the  heart  to  love.  Woe 
is  aie  that  they  aent  him  back  to  the  old  country,  to  toil 
ia  their  school,  when  he  drank  in  learning  like  water. 
My  dear  lady  never  aaw  him  more — she  lived  but  two 
years  after  he  was  gone ;  but  I  heard  years  ago,  that 
he  wn  come  back  and  settled  a  great  man  in  New 
York.  Why  he  has  never  sent  or  eome  for  my  lady's 
pipen,  I  ean*t  tell ;  maybe,  he  never  got  Sweeney's  let- 
ter about  iL" 

" My  dear  woman,"  I  said,  "is  it  possible  that  you 
apeak  of  my  deceased  friend  Sydney  Norwood  7  Yes, 
it  msrt  he  the  same.  I  have  heard  him  mention  his 
aocher  as  a  southern  lady,  and  dying  while  he  was  yet 
yoBogand  abroad.  I  am  sure  he  never  received  any 
ioleDigenee  from  yon  respecting  her.  I  was  with  him 
fiequentiy,  and  often  heard  him  regret  knowing  so  little 
of  his  own  early  history." 

"Then,  sir,  it  is  all  over,  and  I  must  die  with  a  bur- 
den still  on  my  heart." 

**  Would  you  have  any  objection,"  I  said,  **  as  the  per- 
son nearest  concerned  is  gone,  to  my  looking  over  these 
manoscripls  is  your  presence  7  Perhaps  they  may  eon- 
lain  aonething  important,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
keq>  no  kmger  concealed." 

** Certainly,  sir,  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind. 
I  hope  the  fear  of  Qod  will  be  before  your  eyes.  Bring 
the  portmanteau,  Maggie,  and  put  it  before  the  gentle- 
man. Here  are  the  keys,"  (drawing  out  of  her  pocket 
a  leathern  pouch.) 

The  trunk  contained  aeveral  packets ;  the  private 
eniespondenca  of  the  lady  with  the  distinguished  ofR- 
ccfs  of  the  soothem  army.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
rail  ioseribed,  "  a  brief  memoir  of  my  own  life,  as  it  has 
l»ea  connected  with  the  eventful  era  in  which  I  have 
indf  dedicated  to  my  son,  Sydney  Norwood." 

"ih,  that  im  the  paper  i"  exclaimed  the  oki  woman. 

'*Sb§B  I  break  tbe  aeal,  madam  7" 


**  Do,  sir,  do— my  heart  will  answer  to  every  word 
of  it." 

The  memoir  was  prefaced  with  a  short  letter  to  her 
son,  concluding  with  these  words : 

*'  Feeling  that  the  days  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage 
must  be  few,  and  that  I  must  be  denied  the  only  bles- 
sing I  desire  in  this  world,  that  of  embracing  my  dear 
and  only  child,  I  have  solaced  my  heart,  and  employed 
the  failing  moments,  by  writing  a  faithful  account  of 
the  events  of  my  life,  as  it  has  been  connected  with  the 
interesting  and  perilous  times  in  which  I  have  lived. 
Receive  it,  as  the  last  and  most  precious  memorial  of  a 
mother,  whose  latest  breath  expires  in  prayer  for  the 
eternal  happiness  of  her  beloved  son. 

Ck>HSTANcn  Norwood." 

My  mother  was  the  celebrated  Constance  Greraldine, 
the  rose  of  Camden,  and  the  beauty  of  the  aouth. 
Bnvied,  admired  and  courted,  with  fantastic  singularity 
she  disdained  all  the  trappings  of  splendor  and  gifts  of 
fortune,  profusely  scattered  in  her  path,  and  bestowed 
her  heart  and  hand  on  the  unaspiring  George  Marion, 
the  playmate  of  her  childhood,  and  earliest  lover  of  her 
youth.  Though  he  was  not  formed  to  figure  in  the 
ranks  of  fashion,  or  bow  at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  my 
fother  was  fitted  to  adorn  the  circle  of  private  life  in 
refined  society,  or  to  serve  his  country  with  undaunted 
bravery,  had  not  death's  sudden  and  untimely  caU  sum- 
moned him  from  the  bower  of  love,  and  the  hopes  of 
'*  thick  coming  joys,"  to  the  awful  realities  of  eternity. 
Though  my  existence  was  then  hid  in  darkness,  well 
can  I  picture  the  grief  of  her,  who  scarce  a  bride,  was 
now  the  widow  of  the  dead.  But  her  widowhood  was 
of  short  duration :  sorrow  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  disease 
in  a  constitution  naturally  delicate ;  and  in  three  short 
years,  was  my  infancy  deprived  of  the  care  of  both 
parents.  There  existed  between  my  father  and  his 
elder  brother.  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  most  devoted 
attachment,  which  was  extended  in  all  its  warmth  to 
my  mother  and  her  helpless  babe.  He  left  the  pleasing 
toils  of  agriculture  to  watch  at  her  dying  pillow,  and 
aoothed  her  departing  spirit  with  the  solemn  promise 
of  being  a  father  to  her  orphan  child.  A  faithful  de- 
pendant of  the  Marion  family  was  aelected  as  a  nurse, 
by  my  uncle,  who,  being  at  that  time  a  bachelor, 
thought  it  beat  to  place  me  in  the  family  of  my  mater^ 
nal  relative,  Sir  John  Heywood,  then  reaiding  in  the 
vicinity  of  Charleaton.  His  household  consisted  of 
himself,  his  maiden  sister  Rachel,  and  an  only  son,  now 
abroad  for  the  completion  of  his  studies.  My  arrival 
was  greeted  with  something  like  pleasure  in  the  oki 
family  residence ;  the  old  gentleman,  pleased  ai  hav- 
ing a  new  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  quaint  humor 
and  stale  conceits,  and  my  aunt  Rachel  at  the  prospect 
of  rearing  a  young  scion,  according  to  her  own  ideas  of 
female  propriety. 

The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  were  passed  in  so  quiet 
happinessi  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  impression  of  their 
flight.  Aunt  Rachel  thought  me  too  young  to  be  put 
into  leading-strings,  and  Sir  John  was  generally  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  musty  volumes  of  the  old  school, 
to  check  my  gambols,  while  the  arms  and  heart  of  my 
good  nurse,  Kate  Sweeney,  were  always  open  to  pro- 
tect and  comfort  me.  It  is  not  with  a  feeling  oi  vanity, 
that  I  say  I  possessed,  even  at  that  early  age,  a  pane- 
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tration  of  mind  and  a  decision  of  character  far  beyond 
ray  years.  The  weak  and  ridiculous  points  of  aunt 
Rachel's  character  afforded  me  infinite  amusement,  and 
gave  rise  to  many  ingenious  tricks  of  annoyance. 
Though  already  rather  poBMie,  she  assumed  all  the  airs 
of  girlhood,  and  her  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  very 
persons  who  elicited,  and  then  ridiculed  her  folly.  She 
wished  to  bethought  altogether  esclusive  in  her  prefer- 
ence of  everything  British,  and  her  utter  abhorrence  of 
American  manufacture.  This  extended  to  even  the 
smallest  articles  of  comfort  or  traffic,  and  was  a  con- 
stant vexation  to  my  amor  pttrim.  I  remember  one 
occasion,  in  which  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  exultation,  in 
seeing  chis  spirit  of  haughty  predominance  checked  in  a 
ludicrous  manner.  The  excellence  of  various  wines 
was  debated  at  table,  and  Sir  John,  having  extolled 
the  cup,  in  his  usual  classic  vein,  from  the  time  of 
Ganymede  to  the  present,  my  maiden  aunt  took  occa* 
aion  to  express  her  surprise,  that  the  culture  of  the 
grape  had  hitherto  been  neglected  in  England,  when  it 
was  so  evident  that  in  the  manufacture  of  wines,  as  in 
everything  else,  they  might  excel  every  other  nation. 
''Only  think,"  she  continued,  "of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  single  matter  of  snufi^inaking  has  been  ear* 
ried.  Positively,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  take  a 
pinch  xxf  that  article,  which  had  not  the  signature  of 
'Fintalaton  Cushaw,  snuff-maker  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty.* Have  you  a  box  at  hand.  Colonel  ?'*  she  said, 
addressing  a  British  officer  next  her. 

**  No  ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  I 
have  given  ^p  the  use  of  it  sines  poor  Cushaw  was 
hong." 

^  Htmgl"  sfaridted  aunt  Rachel 

"  Yes,  by  one  act  of  disloyalty  he  lost  his  office,  and 
bis  life ;  he  suffered  under  the  game  law,  poor  fellow ; 
he  was  suspected  of  shooting  deer  in  Windsor  forest-" 

"  To  be  sure !"  exclaimed  she,  affiscting  the  subtime^ 
^how  inflexible  is  justice  in  England  I** 

Sir  John  was  a  loyalist,  more  from  habit  and  afiection 
than  principle.  The  fountains  of  ancient  lore,  the 
P3rrean  springs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  in  old 
England — a  galaxy  of  ancient  authors  adorned  her  lite- 
rary horizon  ;  his  heart  throbbed  with  joy  in  claiming 
citizenship  with  them.  The  old  gentleman  would  some- 
times unbend  from  his  stern  mood,  and  indulge  his 
natural  turn  for  witty  conceits  and  satirical  innuenda 
These  he  bestowed  lavishly  on  aunt  Rachel,  whose 
mUri  decorations  and  fantastic  manners  afforded  loo 
good  a  mark  to  be  miased ;  but  me  he  enoouraged  to 
speak  with  all  the  artless  freedom  of  childhood,  without 
censure  or  rebuke.  I  often  fled  from  the  starched  for- 
mality of  female  domination,  to  the  library,  where  I 
was  always  welcomed  by  a  smile  from  the  old  antiqua- 
ry, whose  harshest  words  were^  "  Have  you  come 
again,  my  blue  eyed  maid,  to  spread  confusion  in  the 
ranks,"  looking  at  his  books  overthrown  by  my  heed- 
less movements.  ''But  I  suppose  it  must  be  so— your 
sex  have  ruled  the  world,  from  the  time  that  Juno 
raised  a  din  about  old  Jointer's  eats,  to  the  present. 
But  where  is  that  thing  compounded  of  pomatum, 
starch  and  loyalty,  that  you  are  so  soon  let  off  from  the 
attitudes?" 

*'  Puff,  do  you  mean,  uncle  7  He  is  lying  in  Mr.  Po- 
sey's lap,  who  is  fennittg  aunt  RachoL" 

**  Not  the  dog,  chiUi,  but  the  woman,  I  alluded  to^ 


Oh  tempore !  Oh  mores !  Oh  nature !  how  art  thou  out- 
raged !  when  not  even  a  dog  can  walk  in  his  own  iona 
fitU  person,  but  is  so  bedizened  and  transformed  by 
folly,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  be  a  canine 
brute,  or  an  evil  spiriL  I  tell  thee,  chiki,  if  it  were  not 
for  those  blue  eyes,  and  that  arch  smile,  which  make  it 
doubtful  whether  Venus  or  Minerva  presided  at  thy 
birth,  I  would  abjure  the  sex." 

These  hiddenu  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  my  maternal  relatives.  Sir  John  and  his  m- 
ter.  I  was  not  neglected  by  my  undo  Marion  :  he  fre- 
quently called  to  see  me,  and  to  direct  my  education, 
which  was  conducted  under  the  best  teachem  in  the 
city— so  that  by  the  time  I  had  attained  my  fifteenth 
year,  I  was  said  to  have  arrived  at  great  proficiency  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  day,  to  which  were  added 
m  ietjhrm,  the  graces,  as  practised  by  my  maiden  aunL 

A  great  change  was  now  to  come  over  my  future 
prospects.  The  disastrous  fall  of  Savannah,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Charleston.  This  seemed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  south- 
em  country,  and  it  was  only  a  few  bold  spirits  who 
dared  to  think  of  resistance.  Marion  was  one  of  them. 
Joining  several  other  zeoloQa  patriots^  they  travelled 
northward,  beating  up  for  fecruits  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
But  while  our  heroes  were  mourning  over  the  state  of 
things,  and  some  of  them  gone  to  petition  assistance 
from  the  sister  states,  our  city  was  invested  by  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  converted  into  the  theatre  of  feshion  and 
gaiety.  The  whig  officers^  nearly  all  prisoners  of  wsur, 
were  sent  out  of  the  town,  to  the  prison  ships,  or  to  Sl 
Augustine,  while  the  British  officers,  now  masters  of 
the  surrounding  country,  spared  no  expense  in  the 
splendor  and  luxury  of  their  entertainments.  The  loy* 
alists^  of  which  there  were  numbers  in  the  place,  joined 
in  these  festivities ;  but  the  noble  feelings  of  the  whig 
ladies,  revolted  at  this  degradation,  and  even  foreign 
splendor  and  arrogance  were  often  obliged  to  cower 
beneath  the  frown  of  indignant  beauty.  I  do  not  mean 
to  include  all  the  British  officers  in  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption ;  there  were  some  noble  exceptions— some 
gentlemen  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  who  would  have 
spurned  the  idea  of  wounding  the  national  pride  of  even 
a  lady.  Among  these,  seveml  visited  at  Sir  John's; 
for  aunt  Rachel  literally  worshipped  whoever  wore  the 
trappings  of  loyalty,  and  Sir  John  allowed  all  to  enjoy 
the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion,  who  did  not  croos  his 
prejudices  or  opinions ;  but  he  was  preeminently  a  man 
of  peace,  at  wsr  with  whatever  interrupted  the  pore 
stream  of  Helicon.  I  was  the  only  discordant  string  in 
the  general  harmony;  I  did  not  disguise  my  sentimenta, 
which  were  warmly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  my  oppressed 
country,  and  my  earnestness  in  the  cause  gained  me  the 
title  of  the  HtUe  rtbeL  Aunt  Rachel  endeavored  to 
satirize  my  fervor,  by  throwing  contempt  on  the  military 
resources  of  the  rebels ;  while  Sir  John,  teaxed  with  an 
argument  which  ran  not  in  his  own  vein,  would  ex- 
claim—*' Child,  chiM,  your  head  is  turned  with  that 
phantom-^honor.  What  saith  that  prince  of  poets,  the 
ingenious  Cowley,  addressing  this  illusion  of  the  brain : 

<  Notsf  nothing,  ttslkioff  sbade, 
*  By  what  wUehcraft  weit  thoa  mads, 
'  Effllifty  causa  ot  aoUd  hamwl* 

And  then  again,  how  admirably  he  changes  the  nieta- 
I  phore 
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*  Should  I  fuM*B  mRD^  hear, 

*  N  maxeh  the  muaea*  HaanibaL*  ** 


Aod  itTkliof;  in  drainatic  style,  be  would  disappear  be- 
hind Um  curtains  of  bis  library. 

I  MJd  there  were  some  generous  and  noble  sons  of 
Britsia  engaged  in  tbis  direful  eontest ;  but  entering  as 
I  did  into  the  warmest  feeling!  of  the  whig  party,  I 
r^arded  with  prejudice,  amounting  to  aversion,  every 
one  who  espoused  the  other  side.  Such  was  tlie  cold 
and  haughty  spirit  with  which  I  first  met  CoK  Webster. 
1  had  hesrd  of  bis  noble  bearing  and  oourage  in  the 
field,  aod  thinking  of  him  as  one  of  my  country's 
dreaded  Im^  I  saw  him  with  the  flush  of  resentment  on 
my  cheek.  I  shall  nsTer  forget  the  moment,  for  it  was 
one  of  complete  triumph  on  his  part— the  triumph  of 
the  eaha  and  generous  feelings  of  our  nature,  over  the 
proud  and  vindictiTe.  Instead  of  the  arrogant  victor, 
I  beheld  a  eountenanoe  full  of  benignity  aod  grace, 
aeeompanisd  with  a  courtesy  of  manner  so  sincere,  that 
eren  my  disdain  was  softened,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
ngard  him,  though  a  British  oflicer,  as  a  gentleman  of 
worth  and  feeling.  That  he  did  not  ever  afterwards 
view  me  as  a  supercilious  and  narrow-minded  being,  is 
a  proof  of  his  amiable  and  forgiving  disposition.  Soon 
after  our  intraduotion,  I  expressed  my  sentiments  with- 
out the  lesst  leserve,  and  expected  to  meet  fully  as 
much  warmth  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  spoke  with  deep  sympathy  of  the  evils  of  war, 
and  lamented  that  the  spirit  of  discord  and  hatred 
ihoBid  be  kindled  between  kindred  nations,  whose  sons 
were  bom  to  be  brethren  by  blood  and  friendship ;  "and 
while  this^"  he  smiling  said,  (touching  the  bright  steel 
that  hung  at  his  side,)  ^  forbids  me  to  say  tl^lt  my 
kiag^  rebellious  subjects  have  justice  on  their  side,  I 
■neefely  wish  them  a  happy  issue  out  of  this  disas- 
traos  eonlesL" 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  king's  birthday  was  to  be 
eelehrated  in  Charlestod,  with  great  pomp.     I   sup- 
pose the  design  was  to  charm  the  loyalists,  and  daa- 
zk  the  whigs,  by  this  pageant.  Aunt  Raohel  was  more 
tlisna  month  busily  engaged  in  rearing  a  triple  crown 
with  which  to  deoomte  her  temples  on  the  occasion.    I 
could  not  help  being  amused  at  her  folly,  while  I  des- 
pised the  spirit  she  evinced  in  the  affair.    Having  com- 
pleted the  head-dress,  the  ultimatum  of  her  wishes  was 
to  sormoont  it  with  some  loyal  device.    She  first  ap- 
plied to  CoL  Webster  to  confer  the  honor,  but  he,  cast- 
ing a  furtive  i^anea  at  roe,  declared  tliere  were  so  many 
rebels  asMing  the  ladies  of  Charleston,  that  he  feared 
ooe  only  the  crown,  but  the  wearer,  would  be  torn  to 
pieces^  ^it  appeared  at  the  ball.  Nothing  daunted,  she 
turned  to  CapL  Dawkins,  who  af^r  much  circumlocu- 
tion, produced  what  he  called  a  lion  rampant  trampling 
the  eagle.    She  was  charmed  with  the  execution,  and 
walked  off  in  triumph,  while  Cd.  Webster  and  myself 
were  nearly  choked  with  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  ef- 
fecL    To  conceal  his  diversion  from  the  company,  he 
tsraed  to  me  aod  asked,  if  I  was  waiting  to  see  the  eagle 
tfisaphaDt  before  I  engaged  the  services  of  Gapt.  Daw- 
Itim  in  the  same  line.    In  a  moment  I  experienced  a 
ansplete  revolation  of  feeling,  and  my  cheeks  burned 
viih  rBseolmeot,  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  such  a 
ttapsond  of  foHy  and  presumption,  but  worst  of  all,  to 
luveihs  Inw  Ameriean  eagle  so  vilified  and  degraded. 
'^Tbe  eagle  and  myself,'*  I  replied,  trying  to  suppress 


a  tear,  "  would  both  be  content  to  relinquish  any  honors 
in  your  gift.  Cape  Dawkins." 

"  Certainly  ma'am,  certainly  I  wouldn't  wish  to-       '* 

He  was  interrupted  by  Colonel  Webster—"  Foigive 
me.  Miss  Marion,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts 
than  ofiering  the  slightest  injury  to  your  feelings.  I 
would  die  sooner ;  but  I  bad  imagined  that  our  acquaint- 
ance, our  friendship,  may  I  say,  if  it  is  not  too  late, 
would  have  allowed  an  innocent  jest.  But  I  see  that 
I  have  offended  you,  and  wounded  those  seosibiUties 
which  though  the  charm  of  your  sex, are  loodelicate  to 
be  appreciated  as  they  deserve  by  ours." 

Before  he  was  done  speaking,  I  felt  the  impropriety 
of  my  resentment ;  and,  covered  with  confusion,  hid 
my  face  in  my  handkerchief^  while  tears  of  unaffected 
remorse  flowed  down  my  eheeks.  CapL  Dawkins  had 
retreated  at  the  first  fiadi  of  my  temper  I  suppose,  for 
when  £  had  gained  sufficient  courage  to  look  up,  I  found 
myself  alone  with  CoL  Webster.  I  was  attempting  to 
apologize  for  my  conduct,  when  be  seised  my  band,  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  said,  **  Let  us  both  forget  what 
has  just  passed,  or  remember  it  only  as  the  time  when 
a  mutual  fault  and  mutual  forgiveness  cemented  the 
bonds  of  a  friendship  as  enduring  as  life." 

I  could  only  reply,  "Your  generosity  is  heapiog  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head ;  I  had  much  rather  you  should  re- 
sent, even  defy  my  unpardonable  petulance." 

"  Who  ^ould  &il  to  admire  that  ardor  of  disposition 
that  knows  no  cold  medium  ?  and  how  happy  must  he 
be,  who  wins  the  first  place  in  such  a  heart,  too  proud 
to  stoop,  too  noble  to  disguise— too  true  even  to  de- 
ceive, and  may  I  not  add,  too  generous  not  to  forgive  ?" 

"  Add  whatever  is  necessary  to  complete  the  climax, 
and  make  me  perfect,  however  foreign  to  the  truth." 

"  Then  let  me  utter  what  my  heart  has  long  confessed, 
that  there  is  an  irresistible  charm  around  you,  and  that 
by  those  bright  pearls  which  strive  vainly  to  dim  the 
sweet  azure  of  your  eyes,  I  do  confess  its  power  over 
this  heart  of  mine." 

"  Who  would  ever  suspect  Col.  Webster  of  speaking 
nonsense  to  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  she  too  a  rebel,  and 
the  niece  of  the  arch-rebel,  Marion  7"  I  said,  endeavoring 
to  turn  what  he  had  said  into  jest. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Marion,  the  heart  seeks  not  its  con- 
quests in  the  battle  field,  but  in  the  bower  of  love. 
However,  you  speak  truly ;  it  is  nonsense  for  a  soldier, 
an  adventurer  whose  life  hangs  on  the  fortunes  of  war, 
to  aspire  to  the  smiles  of  beauty,  or  the  return  of  auc- 
tion. Accident  has  betrayed  me  into  the  confession  of 
a  passion  which  I  have  vainly  striven  to  smother  in  my 
own  bosom,  until  a  more  propitious  hour  should  arrive — 
a  time  when  even  Constance  Marion  might  hear  with 
honor  the  fervent  expressions  of  my  love." 

"The  time  will  come,"  I  replied,  "when  Col.  Web- 
ster  will  find  what  he  so  richly  deserves,  a  heart  as 
warm  and  true  as  his  own,  which  will  respond  to  thore 
feelings  which  it  is  impossible  I  ever  can ^ 

Here  I  was  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  of  fin- 
ishing the  sentence,  by  the  fortunate  return  of  aunt 
Rachel  with  the  tiara  on  her  head.  I  hoped  to  eseape 
observation,  and  retreated  behind  her,  not  without  her 
remarking  as  I  passed,  that  my  cheeks  were  this  even- 
ing what  she  should  call  "  vulgariy  rod."  I  made  no 
reply,  or  even  looked  up,  until  I  reached  my  chamber, 
where  I  threw  myself  down,  heartily  vexed  with  my- 
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•elf  for  haTing  forced  Col.  Webster  to  the  dedaration 
of  a  passion  ia  which  I  coald  feel  no  interest,  except 
that  of  being  the  cause  of  unhappinees  to  a  mind  so 
noble  and  disinterested.  I  had  never  thought  of  love 
as  associated  with  Cot  Webster,  though  his  society 
afTorded  a  feast  of  the  highest  intellectual  entertainment, 
which  fascinated  my  mental  taste,  yet  it  moved  not  the 
spell  which,  long  ere  I  saw  him,  bad  been  spun  around 
my  youthful  heart  and  fancy. 

The  grand  birthnight  ball  passed,  and  none  of  the 
whig  ladies  attended.  I  heard,  through  my  aunt's  gos- 
sip, that  Col.  Webster,  though  the  "  obsenred  of  all 
observers,**  was  not  in  his  element,  and  retired  early. 
From  this  time  his  calls  were  less  frequent,  and  his 
manner  towards  me  reserved,  and  almost  cold. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  conduct  of  Col.  Web- 
ster towards  me,  to  contrast  it  with  that  of  another 
person,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  persecutor  and  bane 
of  my  life.  This  was  Thomas  Ucyward,  the  only  son 
of  Sir  John^who  being  sated  with  the  pleasures  of' 
foreign  courts,  returned  to  America ;  and  obtaining  a 
commission  in  the  British  army,  sought  excitement  in 
the  stirring  scenes  of  a  camp.  His  conversation  was 
brilliant  and  entertaining,  though  interlarded  with  too 
much  of  the  court  slang ;  but  making  due  allowance 
for  the  fashionable  extravagance  of  the  continent,  the 
gallantry  of  his  manners  might  pass  for  the  height  of 
6ofi  ton.  His  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  insight  into 
character,  amused  me ;  and  attribnting  the  freedom  of 
his  deportment  to  his  having  mixed  much  with  the 
worid,  I  gave  him  credit  for  that  artlessness  and  sin- 
cerity in  his  intentions,  which  experience  had  not  yet 
taught  me  to  suspect  I  pitied  him  too,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent his  society  was  the  aversion  of  both  Sir  John  and 
aunt  Rachel — so  that  I  was  his  only  refuge  in  the 
fomily,  and  regarded  him,  perhaps  on  that  account,  with 
a  more  favorable  eye.  While  awaiting  his  commission, 
he  mixed  in  the  gaieties  of  the  city,  and  was  the  beau 
ided  of  the  loyalist  ladies.  He  affected  perfect  indif- 
ference towards  the  flattering  tokens  with  which  his 
presence  was  greeted  in  the  halls  of  beauty  and  fes- 
tivity ;  and  declared,  on  returning  from  these  gay  re- 
sorts, that  simplicity  was  now  his  beau  ided  of  all  that 
was  lovely  in  woman;  and  this  he  would  say  in  a 
way  to  make  me  suppose  he  was  contrasting  my  man- 
ners with  the  heartless  beings,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
weaving  attractions  for  the  other  sex.  I  remember 
the  firat  time  1  believed  Heyward  in  earnest  in  the 
flattering  expressions  he  used  towards  me.  We.  were 
looking  at  some  prints,  in  which  love  and  pleasure  are 
represented  under  the  same  flgure. 

**  I  once  wooed  them  as  the  same,"  he  said,  '*  but  now 
I  feel  the  deception.  Do  yon  know  why,  Constance?" 

"No,  I  cannot  imagine." 

His  glance  was  directed  as  if  to  search  my  inmost 
soul ;  even  that  impassioned  look  did  not  reveal  to  me 
the  secret,  until  pressing  my  hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  had  not  then  seen  love  and  innocence  combined  in 
my  own  dear  cousin." 

''Oh I  hush,  Heyward,"  I  replied,  "I  have  never 
listened  to  the  voice  of  flattery,  and  never  will,"  tearing 
away  and  running  up  stairs. 

I  foH  a  chill  of  horror  come  over  me,  at  the  idea  of 
being  loved  by  him,  that  almost  petrified  me.  It  wms 
an  undefinable  fueling,  which  seemed  to  forbode  evil   I 


never  met  Heyward  afterwards  without  shrinking. 
From  this  time  he  practised  less  freedom,  but  more 
assiduity,  to  make  himself  agreeable.  I  tried  to  con- 
duct myself  so  as  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, while  I  kept  as  little  of  Heyward*B  company  as 
possible  in  the  position  I  then  occupied.  Kate  Sweeney 
was  my  only  confidential  friend ;  to  her  I  oomnunicated 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed — 
obliged  to  bear  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples and  mannera  I  began  to  detest  She  prudently 
advised  me  not  to  irritate  the  passions  of  one  who,  she 
believed,  would  revenge,  if  it  were  possible,  every 
slight  oflered  him.  She  then  told  me  that  Sweeney  had 
heard  from  Qen.  Marion,  who  had  joined  the  notthem 
army  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  southern  bre- 
thren, and  that  they  were  marching  to  the  defence  of 
Georgetown. 

''This  is  too  good  news  to  be  true,* I  ezelaimed. 
"  My  uncle  Marion,  from  whom  I  have  not  beard  for 
six  months,  coming  with  an  army  to  deliver  n»e  from  a 
thraldom  worse  than  death !  1  am  transported,  Kate, 
at  the  very  thought  I  will  seek  his  protection,  even  in 
the  embattled  field." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  little  mistress ;  he'll  do  his  best^ 
but  God  only  knows,  whether  our  little  handful  of  men 
can  prevail  against  these  dare  devils,  helped  on  as  they 
are  by  the  tories.  Bless  you,  child,  Sweeney  was  off 
as  soon  as  he  got  wind  of  it  J  think  as  how  the  Gene- 
ral has  work  for  him ;  but  you  know  he's  no  blab- 
tongue— so  I  never  says  a  word,  because  I  know  he^ 
doing  his  best  for  the  General  and  the  country,  for  a 
poor  man  as  he  is.  He'll  likely  be  home  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  1*11  step  round  and  bring  you  down  to 
see  him." 

"Mammy,  a  thought  has  strudt  me,  that  under 
Sweeney's  protection,  I  might  reach  my  uncle's  quar- 
ters. I  do  not  believe  the  soldiery  would  molest  me ; 
indeed  nothing  could  terrify  me  more  than  the  thought 
of  being  in  Heyward's  power." 

"  Gk>d  send  you,  my  sweet  mistress,  speedy  help ; 
but  don't  be  too  rash :  your  uncle  an't  ignorant  of  the 
snare  set  for  you,  and  hell  consider  of  the  matter,  and 
Pm  pretty  sure,  send  some  word  by  Sweeney.  He  has 
enough  friends  in  the  country  to  take  care  of  you  and 
keep  you  out  of  harm*s  way,  if  he  does  but  speak  the 
word,  and  so  Sweeney  said  when  I  was  a  grieving  over 
your  situation." 

"  Well,  mammy,  your  words  have  both  reason  and 
comfort ;  would  that  I  could  listen  to  them  longer— but 
the  evening  shadows  warn  me  to  my  prison  again." 

"  Not  with  that  tear  in  your  eye,  sweet  one ;  I  will 
go  with  you,  if  you  will  dash  away  that  drop^  that 
almost  makes  one  come  into  my  own,  and  think  only 
of  the  pleasure  in  store  for  you,  when  you  have  the 
free  country  to  bound  over,  and  all  the  General's  men 
to  do  you  reverence.  I'll  tell  you  there's  one  of  them 
an't  forgot  the  blue  eyes  that  shone  on  him  that  even- 
ing he  met  you  and  Miss  Edith  streaming  out  on  the 
sands.  Ah !  I  see  that  tell-tale  blush ;  so  you  remem- 
ber it  too,  do  you  ?'* 

"Ah!  mammy!"  I  replied  with  emotion,  "it  was 
only  past  happiness  returning  for  a  moment  that  bright- 
ened my  eheek."  At  the  instant,  I  was  carried  back  to 
other  days,  when  hope  scattered  her  roses  In  my  path. 
"  But,  as  you  say,  I  will  think  of  the  Ibtore,  and  hope 
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it  may  be  m  bright  as  your  love  for  me  would  picture 

A  fortaigfat  elapeed,  and  still  Sweeney  did  not  return. 
I  beg^n  to  ^oar  that  in  aome  fatal  encounter  he  had 
fidleo.  I  felt  lonely  and  desolate,  and  the  wanness  of 
aj  soqI  was  painted  on  my  countenance.  CoL  Web- 
ster came— he  had  not  called  for  sometime^  He  asked 
for  me ;  and  though  I  was  too  unhappy  to  enjoy  soeiety, 
I  could  not  slight  a  friend  such  as  he  was,  so  I  con- 
atmiaed  my  feelings  and  went  down.  After  a  few 
minateft*  conTersataon,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  inquired 
if  1  bad  been  reaUy  ill,  that  the  blo9m  had  faded  from 
mycheelcfc 

"I  sbottldBay,''  he  continued,  **  that  your  looks  mock 
the  happisess  that  report  says  you  are  shortly  to  real- 
ite,  in  sd  union  with  Lieut.  Hey  ward." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  trembling  at  the  idea, 
"could  you  belicYe  it  possible,  from  his  knowledge  of 
my  chsncter?  It  is  only  as  a  Tictim  that  I  can  ever 
itaod  at  the  altar  with  Hey  ward." 

"I  tee,  Miss  Marion,  that  this  is  a  painful  subject 
God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  add  to  anything  that  dis- 
tresses you ;  on  the  contrary,  what  is  there  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  relieve  you  from  any  embarrass- 
ment or  cause  of  uneasiness  7  Hesitate  not  to  tell  me, 
if  in  any  way  I  can  aid  your  wishes." 

"There  is  one  wish,  in  the  execution  of  which  your 
gpodnea  might  possibly  assist  me." 

"  Speak !  only  speak,  and  it  shall  be  done,"  he  said, 
with  great  warmth. 

**!  hear  that  Gen.  Marion  is  approaching  Geoige- 
towD ;  eould  I  procure  safe  conduct  to  his  quarters,  my 
ooly  wish  on  esirth  would  be  gratified.  I  see  your  as- 
tooisbDeat,  but  think  not  that  I  resolve  rashly.  There, 
aod  thexe  alone,  can  I  look  for  repose  and  happiriess." 

^'Have  you  any  attendants,  in  whose  fidelity  you  can 
traaCgia  the  expedition?" 

**  Ah !  yes,  my  foster  parents,  Sweeney  and  his  wife, 
who  lore  me  as  their  own  souls." 

**  Then  at  such  time  as  you  may  appoint,  a  suffideut 
escort  from  my  own  troop,  shall  conduct  you  safely  into 
the  American  lines.  In  the  meantime  I  will  use  every 
efibrt  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  Marion." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  ''  your  kindness  surpasses 
words." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  pressing  my  hand  to  his 
lips,  departed.  With  a  lighter  heart  than  usual  I 
walked  down  to  my  nurse,  Kate  Sweeney's.  She  met 
me  with  a  smile,  telling  me  Sweeney  had  come,  and 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  General. 

** A  letter!  where  is  he?" 

"Jest  making  himself  decent  like,  to  see  you;  he's 

bad  rowdy  work,   poor  soul,  dodging    through    the 

swamps  to  keep  out  the  way  of  the  enemy ;  not  for  that 

be  is  afraid  of  one  of  the  insolent  rogues,  when  he's 

iree,  as  you  may  say,  to  hold  his  own ;  but  you  know 

he's  business  on  hand  that  requires  him  to  keep  clear  of 

iotemiption."    Sweeney  now  came  with  the  letter  in 

bit  hand.    I  pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  and  then  opening 

it,  resd  its  contents^ 

"My  dearest  Constance,  I  hear  by  John  Sweeney  of 
tbe  paiofal  ciicooistancea  in  which  yon  are  placed.  No* 
liiia^  but  the  city's  being  invested  by  the  enemy,  pre- 
ftaitmyhaaUning  to  your  relief.  I  have  considered 
iht  fotUer,  and  think  it  best  that  you  should  leate 


Charleston  and  come  to  me  at  my  quarters,  near 
Geoigetown.  I  confide  you  to  the  care  and  safe  con- 
duct of  Sweeney,  who  understands,  better  then  any 
one  eise^  eluding  the  enemy.  He  and  Kate  will  accom- 
pany you  to  our  lines,  where  I  will  await  you.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  you  spurned  a  man  who  is  notorious  for 
his  gallantry ;  you  will  soon  be  freed  from  his  presence, 
and  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 
I  am  retreating  towards  the  Fedee,  where  we  hope  lo 
lie  covertly  secure  from  the  enemy,  and  ready  to  seize 
any  advantage  that  may  be  in  our  reach.  Fear  not  to 
trust  youraelf  to  the  courtesies  of  my  brigade  j  there  is 
not  a  man  in  it  that  would  treat  a  lady  with  rudeness. 
I  have  many  warm  friends  between  the  Pedee  rivers, 
who  will  do  you  every  hospitality  until  we  see  better 
times.  I  wish  you  to  observe  secrecy  in  your  move- 
ments, until  you  are  out  of  Hey  ward's  vicinity :  I  have 
no  confidence  in  a  man  of  his  principles." 

I  considered  a  moment,  whether  I  should  accept  CoL 
Web9ter's  offer,  or  abide  by  my  uncle's  directions,  and 
give  myself  up  entirely  to  Sweeney's  guidance.  I  ap* 
pealed  to  him  to  tell  me  sincerely,  whether  he  thought  I 
might  venture  to  undertake  the  expedition  with  node- 
fence  but  such  as  he  could  render  me. 

He  answered,  '*  You  know  I  am  not  a  man  of  many 
words ;  but,  God  willing,  I'll  see  you  safe  into  your 
ancle's  arms.  I've  laid  my  plan,— >we  must  get  the  pass 
of  the  British  officer  Webster ;  he'll  do  anything  for 
you.  Miss  Constance ;  for  his  very  eye  dances  at  the 
sight  of  you.  But  my  pretty  bird,  you  roust  cover  up 
that  snowy  face,  that  the  blood  seems  to  sparkle  through, 
and  d]re  them  glistening  brown  curls,  so  as  to  look  more 
like  a  blackamoor  than  a  lady  born  as  you  are,  for  I 
tell  you,  my  queen,  beauty  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  fiill 
among  these  English  dogs." 

'*  Would  to  Heaven,  foster  father,  I  had  been  gifted 
with  something  leas  annoying— less  fatal  to  my  happi- 
ness." 

"  Don't  discomfort  yourself,  child ;  I  can  manage  it 
very  well  Kate  must  take  it  upon  her  to  play  old 
Molly  Drugget,  the  doctress,  who  is  free  to  put  her  foot 
where  she  pleases ;  for  the  folks  all  believe  she  carries  a 
God-send  with  her ;  and  you,  I  ask  pardon,  must  for  the 
time  go  for  her  daughter, — both  travelling  to  the  help  of 
the  sick  in  Georgetown  hospital.  But  as  Molly  and 
her  gal  Peg  are  both  smartly  colored  with  mulatta  blood, 
you  must  "take  part  of  the  same,"  as  the  blessed  scrip- 
ture says,  and  I  think  I  have  the  thing  that  will  do  it, 
having  been  driven  to  these  shifts  before  this  day." 

"And  you,  Sweeney,  what  will  you  do  to  escape  de- 
tection? I  shall  fear  most  for  you,  as  you  must  be  well 
known  in  these  parts." 

"La,  an't  I  tricked  'em  before  to-day,  I  reckon? 
Why  1  can  put  on  the  devil's  cloak,  and  not  be  hurt  by 
it,  if  there's  a  need  be  ?  And  why  not  pass  for  a  raal 
rtd  coat?  It  an't  the  first  time  I've  slipped  in  and  out 
of  it  as  slick  as  an  eel  in  its  skin.  Kate,  show  Miss 
Constance  the  raal  thing  there,  none  the  worse  for 
coming  off  the  back  of  a  deserter.  And  now  let's  set 
too,  and  fix  by  to-morrow  evening,  for  remember  we 
are  night  strollers.  I've  three  as  nice  footed  tackers  as 
ever  trod  tur£  Kate  and  I  must  both  swing  a  wallet 
of  necessaries  on  our  beasts,  not  for  that  we  shall  want 
much,  but  you  must  keep  up  the  state  to  which  you 
was  born.  Miss  Constance,  its  not  fitting  for  the  like  of 
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yira  to  ■tint  yaantlt  Lei's  ne— fint  of  all,  get  the 
permit  of  the  Colonel,  for  you  ken  this  plaee  is  a  kind 
of  devil'*  hole ;  none  can  get  out  or  in  without  paning 
throagh  the  fire.  Yon  jest  signify,  ray  mistress,  as 
how  you  wish  to  come  to  the  speech  of  him,  and  I'll 
underwrite  yon ;  he's  sure  as  death ;  but  wait  here 
for  him,  for  let  but  that  glossy  black-hearted  fureigoer 
get  wind  that  you  baye  any  priTaie  Ulk  with  any  gen- 
tleman but  him,  and  Beelzebnb  can't  hold  him.  Here's 
the  bit  paper,  but  steady  that  little  white  hand,  or  I 
am  afraid  the  Colonel  canH  read  your  chicken  flutters." 

"I  will  try,  Sweeney,"  I  said,  feeling  the  blush  of 
wounded  pride  suffuse  my  cheeks,  as  I  thought  of  being 
about  to  solicit  a  clandestine  internew  with  Col.  Web- 
ster. I  transcribed  a  few  lines,  and  Sweeney  set  off 
for  the  British  quarters,  while  I  turned  my  steps  to- 
wards Sir  John's,  to  make  arrangements  for  my  jour- 
ney. What  was  my  horror  to  see  Heyward  reclining 
on  the  balcony,  and  watching  me  as  I  advanced.  It 
was  impossible  to  pass  without  encountering  him  ;  so 
I  endeavored  to  assume  a  careless  air  as  I  entered  the 
piazza.  As  I  was  passing,  he  caught  my  hand,  ex- 
claiming, "How  now,  little  Zephyr,  did  you  think  to 
flit  by  roe  thus,  when  you  ktiow  my  soul  lives  only  in 
the  beam  of  those  bright  eyes  7  I  cannot  endure  this 
coquetry  longer,  or  allow  you  to  waive  my  suit,  when 
every  day  increases  the  intensity  of  my  passion.** 

^  Heyward,"  I  replied,  with  indignant  feelings,  "  no 
more  persecute  ma  with  this  language,  or  I  shall  believe 
you  mean  to  oflfend  me.  I  can  never  listen  to  a  tale  of 
k>ve  fh>m  you,  and  I  esteem  it  an  ungenerous  thing 
to  press  the  matter  farther,  when  you  know  it  is  im- 
possible  I  can  ever  think  of  yoa  otherwise  than  as  a 
friend  and  relation." 

**  Remember,  Constance  Marion,"  be  said,  '*  that  you 
are  the  first  woman  to  whom  I  ever  proffered  my  hand ; 
and,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  roe  the  hour  yon  rejected 
it,  if  a  thousand  devils  were  to  stand  between  me  and 
the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes." 

I  was  near  sinking  on  the  floor  while  he  spoke.  I 
saw  the  fell  demon  in  his  eye  as  he  rushed  by  me  out 
of  the  house.  When  he  was  gone,  I  crept  softly  rato 
my  own  apartment,  and  with  trembling  hands  arranged 
my  apparel  in  a  portable  form.  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self to  see  poor  Sir  John,  but  commending  him  to  the 
protection  of  Heaven,  left  the  portals  of  a  mansion 
where  I  had  known  the  first  throb  of  delight,  and  felt 
the  first  pang  of  sorrow.  I  reached  Sweeney's  humble 
abode,  and  had  time  to  compose  my  spirits,  before  Col. 
Webster*s  arrival.  He  met  me  with  emotion,  and 
seemed  deeply  concerned  at  the  resolution  I  had  taken 
to  commit  myself  to  Sweeney's  protection  alone. 

••My  passport,"  he  said,  ••will  secure  your  party 
from  any  interruption  from  our  regular  troops ;  would 
to  God  it  could  shield  you  from  all  danger  of  insult  and 
impertinence  from  the  hordes  of  lawless  marauders. 
You  know  how  joyfully  I  would  provide  you  an  escort, 
had  not  you  preferred  the  plan  laid  by  Marion.  My 
only  hope  is  in  the  unrivalled  tact  of  your  faithful 
friend  Sweeney,  with  whom  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words 
in  private." 

He  retired  a  few  moments  with  Sweeney,  and  then 
returned  with  a  more  cheerful  countenance.  Day  was 
near  dying  away  before  he  departed ;  when  he  did  so, 
it  was  with  every  expression  of  hope  that  no  evil  might 


befall  me  in  this  momentous  undertaking,  and  thai  we 
might  again  meet  in  happier  times ;  but  this  was  said 
with  a  deeper  cadence  of  the  voice. 

We  immediately  set  about  assuming  our  different 
disguises.  After  I  was  painted  and  habited,  Sweeney 
declared  he  should  have  no  misgivings,  unless  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  slender  foot  or  hand.  About 
dusk  we  started,  and  found  no  dififenlty  in  passing  the 
sentinels  around  the  city.  Sweeney  being  weii  prae- 
tised  in  giving  the  countersign,  no  inquiry  was  made 
which  his  ingenuity  could  not  answer.  We  passed  all 
the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy  without  molestation ; 
and  Sweeney,  thinking  we  had  gained  a  secure  resting 
place  in  the  dark  morasses  of  the  Santee,  called  a  bsdt, 
that  we  might  refreah  ourselves  and  horses.  He  struck 
a  light,  and  we  were  in  the  act  of  discussing  our  wallet 
of  provisions,  when  my  guide  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
intently  listened  to  a  distant  noise,  which  his  practised 
ear  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  tramp  of  horses.  His 
first  action  was  to  blow  ont  the  light ;  the  next,  to  pot 
our  horses  in  motion. 

••  These,"  he  said,  ••  nnst  be  the  videttes  returning  to 
camp,  or  that  devil  Butler." 

*•  Not  the  marauder,  I  trust  in  Heaven  !'*  I  ezdaimed. 

••  Never  fear,  lady ;  I  got  that  will  make  him  move 
backwards  faster  than  he  ever  did  forwarda  before. 
Sweeney  don't  travel  without  his  pass  neither." 

••Gbd  preserve  us!  what  can  you  do,  dear  foster 
lather,  against  such  a  gang  of  banditti  7" 

••Never  flinch,  dear  lady;  run  your  beast  up  be- 
tween Kate^s  and  mine,  and  say  nothing,  for  I  bear 
*em  coming  right  ahead." 

They  quickened  their  pace  on  perceiving  as,  and  a 
rough  Toioe  called  out,  •*  Who  goes  there  7" 

••  A  servant  of  the  king's,  on  doty  bound,"  was  the 
answer. 

•*  By  what  warrant  do  you  prove  it?  for  I  swear  no 
cursed  rebel  shall  escape  the  sword  of  Tom  Butler." 

••  And  Tom  Butler  is  the  rery  man  I  want,"  was  the 
ready  answer. 

*•  Why,  fbol,  what  can  you  want  with  him  7  You 
seem  to  be  in  no  case  to  fight  with  him,  or  for  him.** 

"Why,"  rejoined  Sweeney,  "it's  a  long  story, 
which  as  time  don't  wait,  I'll  try  to  make  short.  You 
see  as  how  we  English  folks  has  a  great  notion  of  being 
eomfortable." 

•'And  what's  that  to  the  purpose  7"  rejoined  the  im- 
patient ruffian. 

•*A  great  deal:  it's  the  reason  Pm  fetching  Molly 
Drugget  and  her  gal  Peg  to  nurse  the  men  in  the  hos- 
pital." 

••  And  who  gave  you  permission  to  do  this 7" 

'•  Who,  but  my  superior  officer.  Colonel  Webster  ? 
Here's  his  pass,  if  you  want  to  see  it" 

••It  may  all  be  a  lie,  for  what  I  know.  Strike  a 
light  there,  sergeant    Let  me  see  the  paper." 

••  Well,  here  it  is ;  but  what's  the  use  of  cogitating 
on  what  no  consams  you,  man  ;  when  here^  the  raal 
scrip  under  the  hand  of  Comwallis,  which  he  sent  you 
by  the  safest  hand  he  could  hit  on." 

He  fumbled  in  his  breeches  pocket,  and  presented 
Butler  with  a  sealed  paper,  purporting  to  be  from  the 
British  GenemI,  and  warning  Butler  of  the  rapid 
movement  of  three  detachments  of  the  American  army 
with  the  intention  of  surrounding  him,  and  warning 
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him  of  the  oirty  safe  quarter  of  retreat  A  pank  seemed 
to  seize  the  bandit,  when  he  heard  that  Marion  was  one 
of  the  ponuenL  He  only  halted  long  enough  to  order 
a  ooQoter  niareh,  and  wheeling  his  troop  aronnd,  the 
whole  gang  soon  were  beyond  the  fear  of  molestation. 

When  we  were  quite  clear  of  them,  Sweeney  roared 
0Qt  in  a  hearty  ftt  of  langhter,  to  see  how  eompletely 
the  deesption  had  saeeeeded ;  the  whole  ailair  being  a 
Uincation  of  his  own,  execated  by  the  same  deseiter 
irhose  aaiferm  served  his  purpose. 

The  next  day  we  traTelled  through  by-ways,  but 
(tlU  were  often  obliged  to  resort  to  Webster's  passport 
for  proCeetioo,  so  completely  was  the  country  infested 
with  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  enemy.  Night  found 
OS  gdB  pfoddhfig  our  weary  way,  our  only  beacon  the 
twinkling  ttars  abore,  and  the  dashing  of  die  river, 
whose  course  we  were  following.  Sweeney  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  unerring  lights  above ;  and  calculating 
ume  bf  the  progress  of  these  silent  travellers  in  the 
beaTens^  guessed  the  hour  to  be  midnight.  His  specu- 
lations were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  bugle. 

"Hush  !**  exdatmed  he ;  rein  up  your  beasts  a  spell. 
I  think,  if  my  ear  be  true,  that  is  McDonald's  note.** 

''What,  Swe^ey,  another  ruffian?  I  tremble  at 
cTcry  BoumL" 

"Tremble^  indeed!  Pm  thinking  it's  the  sweetest 
soomi  as  erereome  over  my  ear  yet ;  and  I'm  no  way 
surprised  neither.  It's  Jest  what  I  looked  for,  as  soon 
■s  I  got  word  to  die  General  that  we  was  on  the  way- 
As  sore  as  my  mammy's  name  was  Grace,  its  jest  Ser- 
geant McDonald  coming  to  marshal  us  all  to  head-quar- 
ten.  So  you  see.  Miss,  we  an't  folks  of  small  aoeount 
oeitiicr.  And  tfao'  the  Sergeant's  a  rampagioos  sort  of 
feRow,  he  an*c  guine  to  run  his  head  agin  a  post,  not 
he ;  fae^  OS  true  steel  as  ever  bent,  and  that's  why  the 
Geneial  ssot  him.  The  British  run  from  him  Kke  Ln- 
nfer,  because  they  think  he  smells  of  the  brimstone. 
Listen,  he^  tooting  again,  and  making  right  up  to  usl** 

In  a  few  moments  the  part^  came  up  with  us,  and 
McDonald  demanded  who  we  were. 

"Jest  the  stragglers,  honey,  you  are  looking  after,  I 
guess,"  replied  the  lively  voice  of  Sweeney,  "fbr  you 
sre  nobody  if  yon  ant  McDonald,  come  to  squire  us  on 
to  bead-quarteia." 

"  Sxactly  as  you  say ;  the  General  was  rather  un- 
easy  when  he  heard  Butler  was  prowling  in  these 
parts ;  and  he  said  to  me,  'McDonald,'  says  he, '  there's 
no  man  tn  my  brigade  can  cope  with  that  marauder  like 
yon.'" 

"Youa  leeOe  move  than  hit  it  oS,  Mac,"  replied 
Sweeney,  with  suppressed  humor ;  **  something  like  it, 
I  dare  ssy.    But  go  on." 

"  'Take  jest  such  men  as  you  choose  from  the  troop, 
sad  MOW  the  road  to  Charieston,  until  you  overhaul 
Joho  Sweeney,  who  has  my  niece.  Miss  Marion,  under 
his  ears,  and  eondact  them  safe  to  my  quarters.' " 

''Not  Hem,  Mae ;  the  General  knowed  I  was  up  to 
eaadoeting  myseii^  and  you  too,  if  there  was  any  oeca- 
m.  Don't  stretch  your  commission,  man ;  it  was  the 
lidydn  General  had  in  mind." 

PBi  an  offeer  under  commission,  remember  that, 
asd  ipeak  by  authority.  '  I  charge  you,'  says  he, '  that 
so  evil  befcll  her  ^Kile  vmder  your  protection.'  '  I 
fttt,  General,*  wajB  I,  *  that  by  every  saint  in  the 
obdhr,  aod  cfc«^  nolt «  fifew,  die  lAudl  be  the  jewel  of 


my  eye  and  worship  of  my  soul,  until  I  hand  her  saie 
to  your  presence.'  *• 

*'  Well,  that's  another  thumper,  by  your  leave,  good 
Mac ;  howsomever,  go  on  to  the  end,"  muttered  Swee- 
ney. 

*  As  I  was  saying,  with  the  General's  favor  I  broke 
ground,  and  kept  our  steeds  op  to  their  mettle  the 
whole  Way ;  fbr  who  dare  say,  McDonald  stay  your 
course,  unless  I've  a  mind  to  it  7  But,  honored  lady," 
he  said,  addressing  me,  ""you  have  but  to  command, 
and  all  we,"  pointing  to  his  troop,  **  obey.  Pardon  the 
rude  manner  of  a  soldier,  while  I  greet  you  in  the  name 
of  my  commander,  and  ofihr  you  the  service  of  my 
hands  and  devotion  of  my  heart" 

1  thanked  the  rough  soldier  for  his  kind  intentions, 
and  told  him  my  only  desire  was  to  lose  no  time  in 
reaching  the  place  of  our  destination. 

About  daly-light  we  halted  to  renew  our  strength  by 
rest  and  taking  some  refreshment,  from  which  I  had 
abstained  while  beset  by  dangers.  I  observed  the  men 
to  eye  me  with  surprise  and  euriosUy.  Ilnibtless  the 
singularity  of  my  appearance  struck  them  as  something 
incomprehensible.  Sweeney  soon  took  an  opportunity 
to  explain  all,  but  in  so  tow  a  voice  as  to  escape  my 
ear,  and  afterwards  they  preserved  the  most  respectful 
silence. 

At  mid-day  we  came  in  view  of  the  American  lines. 
I  shall  ever  retain  a  lively  impression  of  the  effect  on 
my  filings.  My  heart  bounded  with  joy  when  I  be* 
held  the  star-spangled  banner  waving  above  the  camp^ 
where  every  heart  beat  in  unison  for  country  and  home ; 
and  I  forgot  my  own  petty  cares,  when  I  thought  that 
the  weal  or  woe  of  a  great  nation  hung  on  one  single 
movement  of  this  army.  Marion  met  roe  as  we  entered 
the  American  lines,  and  clasping  me  to  his  bosom,  as- 
sured me  of  his  love  and  protection. 

The  arm/ was  soon  in  progress  towards  its  rendez- 
vous between  the  Pedee  rivers.  My  uncle  obtained  me 
very  agreeable  quarters  every  night  among  the  whig 
inhabitants,  who  rallied  around  his  standard,  while  the 
loyalists  fllsd  at  the  terror  of  his  name ;  so  that  our 
march  was  without  interruption  until  wereached  Snow*s 
Island,  where  Marion  took  up  his  quarters.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  impervious  fastnesses  imaginable; 
surrounded  by  morasses  and  running  streams  on  every 
side ;  the  only  accessible  point  of  approach  lying  con- 
cealed from  common  view.  We  had  to  wind  our  way 
through  a  canopy  of  evergreens,  from  whose  leaiy  arms 
hung  a  drapery  of  mossy  fringe,  decorating  and  shield- 
ing our  sylvan  retreat  Gen.  Marion  selected  an  emi- 
nence on  this  island  as  the  spot  of  encampment  Tents 
were  soon  erected,  and  lights  struck,  m  the  deep  green 
solitudes,  which  seemed  hitherto  to  have  been  the  fhiry- 
land  of  a  poet's  dream.  In  its  labyrinths  I  enjoyed 
delicious  repose,  and  felt  a  companionship  with  its 
secret  haunts,  which  told  me  that  nature  has  a  voice. 
In  every  "  leafy  bough  and  bursting  rill,"  she  replies  to 
the  sympathy  of  the  human  heart 

I  had  quite  forgotten  I  was  in  the  campr  of  Mars, 
when  my  uncle  came  to  tell  me  of  the  arrangements  ha 
had  made  fbr  my  accommodation.  I  saw  satisfaction 
and  oomplaceney  beam  on  fais  brow,  as  he  began : 

**  Dear  Constance,  I  have  not  told  you  yet,  where 
your  quarters  are  to  be  durmg  this  campaign." 

"Now  uncle,"  I  replied,  "and  your»s  here  are  so 
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romantic,  that  I  think  I  am  spelt-bound.  But,  to  speak 
seriously — who  has  courage  to  harbor  a  rebel  and  run- 
away ?" 

'*  Who  would  you  guess?  I  have  been  silenty  until 
I  could  give  you  the  agreeable  surprise." 

"  HoWy  uncle,  cao  I  imagine  the  pecaony  in  a  land  of 

"Do  you  call  Edith  Norwood,  your  old  school-mate, 
a  stranger?" 

"  My  sweet  Edith  I  Ah,  unde,  would  you  mock 
my  heart's  early  affection  ?  You  know  her  father  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  because  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty  too  warmly." 

"  I  know  he  left  the  hot-bed  of  toryism :  but  what 
if  he  settled  peaceably  in  the  truce  grwnd  ?  and  what 
if  Edith  should  meet  you  at  the  Black-river  ford  to- 
morrow, and  conduct  you  to  her  residence,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  would  you  not  tlunk  me  as  great  a  wiz- 
ard as  the  British  do?" 

I  could  scarcely  reply.  Joy  and  surprise  held  roe  for 
a  moment  speechless.  Should  I  meet  again  the  friend 
of  my  heart,  and  taste  again  that  communion  of  soul, 
which  my  lonely  spirit  had  pined  for  so  long !  The 
thought  was  transporting — I  lived  on  it  until  the  hour 
of  my  departure  arrived. 

1  was  accompanied  by  my  uncle,  my  old  attendants, 
John  and  Kate  Sweeney,  and  Lieut.  Stuart,  whom 
Marion  introduced  to  me  as  my  protector  to  Col.  Nor- 
wood's residence,  it  being  out  of  his  power  to  proceed 
farther  than  the  ford. 

When  I  first  encountered  the  glance  of  the  stran- 
ger's eye,  I  almost  shrunk  from  it,  such  was  the  awe 
inspired  by  his  presence.  And  it  was  not  until  I  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him,  that  I  Iquod  united 
with  this  power  and  decision  of  mind,  all  the  gentle 
kindlings  of  the  heart.  His  figure  was  tall  and  athletiQ ; 
the  keen  gray  eye  and  high  forehead,  marked  the  daring 
of  a  soul  fearless  in  danger  and  untiring  in  effort 

The  taciturnity  of  the  General,  left  the  conversation 
chiefly  to  Lieut.  Stuart  and  myself;  and  I  found  that 
he  could  lay  aside  the  stern  warrior,  and  unbend  his 
mind  to  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  polished  society. 
As  all  the  ceremonials  of  fixed  life  were  out  of  the 
question  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed, 
making  our  way  through  the  impediments  of  the  wild 
wood,  we  soon  improved  our  introduction  into  the 
openness  and  pleasure  of  unrestrained  intercourse.  He 
gave  me  a  history  of  the  war  waged  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  by  the  marauders  under 
British  colors,  which  had  induced  General  Marion  to 
enter  into  a  truce  for  a  limited  time. 

^  And  my  dear  Edith  lives  ia  this  truce  ground,  I 
think  my  uncle  said." 

"Yes,"  he  replied  with  pleasure  beaming  in  his  eyes, 
"  Col.  Norwood's  family,  I  hope,  are  now  secure  from 
all  danger ;  but  they  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  this  barbarous  warfare.  It  was  in  defending 
their  persons  and  property  from  brutal  violence,  that  I 
first  saw  the  lovely  daughter  of  Col.  Norwood." 

"  So  then  you  are  personally  acquainted  with  Edith," 
I  said,  looking  archly  towards  him;  for  I  imagined 
there  was  something  like  pathos  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  he  spoke  of  her. 

**  I  hare  seen  Miss  Norwood  in  the  most  interestiag 
of  all  aituationa— in  adyarsily  and  taars;  and  again  I 


have  known  her  in  prosperity  and  joy.    I  cannot  say 
in  which  ahe  was  most  lorely." 

"  Oh,  in  both,"  I  replied  with  warmth ;  "  her  charms 
are  surpassing:  in  which  declaration,  I  think  I  can 
perceive  with  a  woman's  penetration,  you  will  agree." 

The  conscious  glow  passed  over  his  cheek,  and  lent  a 
momentary  smUe  to  his  countenance,  as  he  answered, 
"Certainly,  I  will  not  refuse  to  confess.  Miss  Marion, 
if  you  will  be  priestess." 

"That  I  will,"  I  said,  "and  promise  to  giTC  you 
hearty  absolution  for  the  sin  in  question." 

My  uncle  broke  on  our  discourse,  by  calling  out  that 
he  perceived  C6L  Norwood  had  reached  the  ford  before 
us.  We  quickened  our  pace,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  spot,  which  now  began  to  appear  through,  the 
spreading  growth  that  overhung  the  river*  Could  that 
tall  and  graceful  figure,  whose  plumes  fioatcid  on  the 
breeze,  while  with  fearless  skill  she  reined  in  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  steed  on  which  she  was  mounted,  be  Edith, 
my  little  playmate,  who  used  to  bound  over  the  sands 
or  hedges  to  pluck  a  favorite  flower  or  gather  shells  on 
the  beach,  at  the  risk  of  firock  or  bonnet  7  The  ques- 
tion was  not  answered  satisfactorily  until  we  embraced 
each  other,  when  I  found  the  same  soul,  waroa  and 
true,  inspiring  a  more  mature  and  perfect  beauty. — 
After  our  mutual  salutations  were  over,  she  greeted  my 
uncle  most  cordially,  and  then  turned  to  speak  to  Lieut. 
StuarL  I  thought  her  color  brightened,  as  their  eyes 
met ;  but  in  a  moment  she  regained  her  self-poaaesston, 
and  gaily  inquired  of  Gen.  Marion,  whether  bis  treaty 
with  the  insurgents  forbade  his  acting  the  aquire  of 
dames  within  the  prescribed  limits.  My  uncle  replied 
in  his  dry  vein  of  humor,  that  he  had  made  no  treaty 
yet  with  duty,  which  told  him  that  he  nnist  not  pur* 
chase  even  Miss  Norwood's  smile  at  so  great  an 
expense.  Eldith's  look  of  pleasure  showed  that  she 
accorded  with  the  sentiment;  and  with  hearty  wishes 
on  both  aides,  we  parted  with  my  uncle,  who  returned 
to  his  quarters. 

A  few  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  residence  of  Col. 
Norwood.  It  was  a  sweet  sequestered  spot,  crowning 
a  gentle  eminence  on  the  Pedee.  Its  embellishmenis 
were  only  such  as  suited  the  simplicity  of  rural  life, 
assisting,  but  not  deforming  nature.  I  was  welcomed 
by  all  with  heart  and  tongue,  and  felt  that  I  was  giving 
as  well  as  receiving  pleasure  by  coming  into  thia  happy 
family. 

We  had  poured  out  our  thoughts  in  gushing  flow  on 
yarious  subjects,  and  yet  the  one  name  nearest  my 
heart  had  not  been  mentioned*  At  length  Edith  said, 
with  something  like  mortification,  "Constance,  hare 
you  forgotten  Sydney?  I  am  sure  you  have,  or  you 
would  at  least  have  missed  him  firom  our  little  circle.^' 

I  endeavored  to  make  some  excuse ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  I  feared  betraying  more  interest  than  I 
wished  any  one  to  discover.  I  suppose  my  blushes 
emboldened  Edith  to  go  on,  for  she  wound  up  by 
saying,  "Well,  I  will  tell  you,  my  lady,  if  he  has 
faded  from  your  memory,  you  have  not  from  his. 
By  the  way,  I  expect  him  in  a  few  days  from  Charles- 
ton, where  he  has  gaot  to  gain  intelligenoe  of  the 
movements  of  the  enemy." 

It  had  been  two  years  since  Norwood  and  myself 
had  met,  and  yet  I  felt  a  sort  of  consciousness  when 
he  was  named,  as  if  he  were  present  and  reading  my 
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lieait.  Tliat  full  blue  eye,  which  seemed  but  the  portal 
of  a  noble  soul,  that  high  forehead,  shaded  with  clus- 
tering ringlets,  that  arched  lip,  now  curled  in  disdain, 
■09  Belting  ioto  an  ineffiible  smile,  that  ibim  of  slight 
hot  graeslai  ptppartions,  atill  lived  in  the  fbod  record  of 
fOQthfiil  i»einor7 ;  bat  they  were  like  the  sacred  relics 
which  the  heart  of  the  devotee  cherishes  too  much  to 
safier  them  to  be  gazed  on  by  others, 

1  bad  told  Bdiih  of  young  Hey  waid,  his  character 
far  gallantly,  and  the  horror  and  dislike  I  felt  at  being 
the  object  of  bis  admiratioo  or  love,  and  my  joy  at  es- 
cspiog  from  his  presence ;  but  I  had  neyer  spoken  to 
her  o{  Col  Webeter.  I  felt  a  sort  of  self-reproach  when 
1  thooirbtof  him,  as  if  I  had  requited  his  kindness  with 
iegFBtitade ;  and  when  Edith  inquired  about  him,  as  an 
exception  to  the  generality  of  the  British  officers  for 
generosity  and  honorable  feeliog,  I  spoke  of  him  only  as 
a  casQsl  acquaintance,  in  whom  I  felt  no  particular  in- 
tsiesi,  and  dismiasad  the  subject  as  soon  as  powible. 
£To  be  eeaeliided  in  oar  jujbL] 


AN  ADDRESS  ON  Tfm 
UTILITY   OF  ASTRONOMY: 

Delfrered  befiire  the  '*  Toanr  Men's  Socletv**  of  Lyncbbttrg, 
Sefn  S8^  isn,  bf  Profenor  LaDdon  C.  Garland,  of  Rjandolph 
Maeoo  CoQag$ ;  and  pobllahed  by  raqaeat  of  aaid  Society 
io  Um  flootbafa  JUteiary  Meneager. 

GsMTunuar, 

Had  I  not  in  my  judgment  fully  approved  the  method 
by  wbich  you  hope  to  excite  a  deeper  literary  interest 
amoag  yoorseWes  as  well  as  others ;  and  had  I  not  felt 
it  to  Iw  ny  duty  to  contribute,  when  called  upon,  even 
in  my  hamble  measure,  towaitis  the  attainment  of  so 
wortbv  and  important  an  object,  I  couM  not  have  ob- 
tained toy  own  consent  to  occupy  a  place,  Ibr  which  I 
am  oonscioas  1  possess  but  little  fitness^  But  how  I 
may  best  discharge  this  duty,  I  have  been  at  some  loss 
to  decide.  Among  those  subjects,  to  which  from  choice 
or  profession,  my  mind  has  been  particularly  turned, 
I  hate  found  it  difficult  Io  select  one,  which  will  admit 
of  being  clearly  presented  in  a  popular  form  and  within 
the  eorapass  of  a  single  hour.  Believing,  however,  that 
an  imerest  in  the  sciences  geoemlly,  is  to  be  excited 
and  maintained  only  by  pointing  out  their  applicability 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  fhave  ventared  on  this 
occasion,  to  press  upon  your  attention  the  claims  of  one 
branch  of  physical  science,  which  in  this  country  has 
not  been  duly  appreciated. 

The  tkfmit  unfolds  the  wonderful  properties  of 
steam,  and  eihibita  its  almost  creative  energies  as  a 
prime-mover  of  maehinery.    With  those  beautiful  laws, 
wbich  eontrol  the  combination  of  substances,  both  sim- 
ple and  compound,  he  connects  the  application  of  the 
substances  themselves  to  a  thousand  useful  purposes 
both  in  medicine  and  the  arts.    The  geUoght  interests 
OS  with  the  structure  of  our  globe  and  the  fossil  con- 
tents of  its  strata,  whidi  like  the  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions of  an  ancient  empire,  are  supposed  to  point  out 
those  tremendous  convulsions  by  which  whole  conti- 
aeati  have  been  at  successive  periods  up-heaved  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  others  buried  beneath  its 
vsTCi.    He  regards  them,  indeed,  as  historical  records 
of  tbe  changes  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subjected 
n  aaoming  its  present  physiological  chamcter,  which, 
notvithstanding  the  obaoleteness  of  the  language,  he 
Mniders  as  oneqaivocal  and  satisfactory.    The  mther- 
ifa^  mfMs  tne  hidden  riches  of  the  crust  of  the 
eirtii— czaminef  its  nsaierials — their  respective  locali- 
tkh-§nd  thowa  tliair  Yaiioos  applieatioiit  to  the  useful 


and  ornamental  arts.  The  theoretical  mecAenteian,  by 
giving  verbal  expression  to  his  analytical  formulas,  has 
m  many  instances  furnished  the  practical  mechanic 
with  his  most  useful  and  comprehensive  rules.  Thus, 
by  pointing  out  the  available  resources  of  these  bmnclies 
or  science,  considerable  importance  has  been  attached 
to  their  acquisition,  and  the  learning  of  books  has  been 
duly  respected  and  prized.  But  the  epithet  of  star- 
gazer,  is  still  somewhat  sneerlngly  applied  to  one,  who^ 
upon  any  su1)ject^  entertains  fanciful  and  extravagant 
notions ;  as  though  astronomy  were  of  no  real  worth, 
and  had  contributed  but  little  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
ssation  and  to  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life.  One 
would  have  thought  that  its  assiduous  cultivation  by 
such  men  as  Newton,  Halley,  Delambre,  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  might  have  rescued  it  from  a  contempt  like 
this;  for  what  department  of  science  can  boast  of 
names  such  as  these  ?  The  -truth  is,  astronomy  is  not 
only  the  ^ueen  of  sciences,  but  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  is  the  only  perfect  ont.  In  other  sciences,  it 
is  probable  that  succeeding  ages  will  continue,  as  they 
have  hitherto  done,  to  modify,  if  not  wholly  to  change 
the  expression  of  laws  now  considered  general  and 
well  established.  Important  revolutions  are  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  relative  to 
many  of  the  present  received  laws  of  chymistry,  optics, 
geology  and  other  departments  of  science ;  while,  on  not 
a  few  points,  even  involving  the  elementary  principles 
of  these  subjects,  there  exists  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  atomic  theory  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  incon- 
testably  established.  Chymists  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  nature  of  caloric — and  of  chymical  attraction.  As 
to  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  acids,  as  well  as  the 
existence  and  relation  of  the  sulpbo  and  chloro  salts, 
there  are  many  questions  undecided ;  and  an  obscurity 
still  rests  upon  several  important  processes,  as  upon 
that  of  combustion  as  far  as  tlie  production  of  light  and 
heat  is  concerned,  and  upon  all  the  cases  of  disposing 
affinity.  Even  the  best  established  laws  of  chymistry 
cannot  conduct  us  to  results,  on  which  we  can  rely 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  eseperimentum  erucii. 
In  physical  opttcf,  *'  the  representation  of  all  the  series 
of  polarized  tints  and  the  colors  of  natural  bodies  by 
a  certain  universal  scale — the  Cartesian  law  of  refrac- 
tion when  applied  to  the  extraordinary  ray  in  crys- 
tallized media — ^together  with  innumerable  other  laws, 
simple,  natural,  and  resting  on  extensive  inductions, 
have  all  been  either  overset,  extended,  or  materially 
modified  by  the  progress  of  the  science."  (J.  F.  W, 
HerseheL)  Though  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on 
with  renewed  interest  of  late,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  the  rival  claims  of  tbe  theory  of  undtda- 
tUm  and  of  emifsion.  In  criMography,  we  know  not 
what  modifications  may  take  place,  when  the  facts  of 
dSmorpkUm  Bnd  pUaiomiorphitm  shall  have  been  collected 
and  classified,  and  the  laws  they  follow  discovered. 
Qeology,  in  many  of  its  most  important  features,  is  still 
more  unsettled;  and  the  cultivators  of  a  science  can 
scarcely  be  more  at  issue  than  geologists  have  been,  or 
even  than  several  very  distin^ished  ones  now  are. 
This  can  be  hardly  otherwise^  since  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth  has  been  examined,  and  that  to  a  depth 
not  bearing  to  its  whole  diameter  a  proportion  greater 
than  that  of  the  thickness  of  a  coat  or  varnish  to  the 
dameter  of  an  eighteen  inch  globe. 

But  how  different  Is  it  in  physical  astronomy !  Here 
our  first  conclusion  is  our  last.  Here  particulars  have 
been  completely  subjected  to  generals,  effects  to  causes. 
The  united  wisdom  and  experience  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations will  add  nothing  to  iu  theory.  The  only  re- 
maining work  for  future  astronomers,  is  to  determine 
with  tbe  extreme  of  accuracy  the  consequences  of  its 
roles,  by  the  profoundest  comoi nations  of  mathematics; 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  data  by  the  minutest  scrupa* 
lousness  of  observation.  And  in  this  last  respect,  but 
little  may  be  hoped  for,  unless  instruments  can  be  coD« 
strueted  and  adiusted  with  a  nicety  which  seems  al- 
moit  iaeompatible  with  the  productions  of  the  most 
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eonsummate  skill.  All  the  phanomena  of  this  scieiioe 
depend  upon  a  ringU  law^  whieb  may  be  deduced  from 
the  simplest  among  them  and  by  the  radest  observation ; 
and  which  has  been  pat  repeatedly  to  the  severest  triaL 
by  a  series  of  discoveries  unparalleled  in  number  and 
delicacy ;— such  as  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  the 
nutation  of  the  earth's  axis;  the  aberration  of  light; 
the  oscillations  both  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere — 
and  those  varitions  in  the  elements  of  the  ptaoetary 
motions  and  orbits,  termed  MctUor,  requiring  in  some 
cases  the  lapse  of  ages  for  their  developmenL  In  all 
thesa  instances  we  have  not  onl>r  seen  every  anomaly 
disappear,  but  each  become  a  strikinfi;  eonfirmation  of 
the  law  it  seemed  likely  to  subvert.  Nay,  fiurther,  this 
law  itself  has  bfeen  our  most  efficient  instrument  of  dis- 
covery. Many  varitions  in  the  planetary  motion^  so 
delicate  and  refined  as  to  elude  the  nicest  observauoo, 
have  been  brought  to  light,  by  being  first  deduced  as 
mathematical  consequences  from  the  general  law.  ^  Such 
instances  as  these  are  among  the  triumphs  of  science ; 
and  we  cannot  pot  from  us  the  consideration  of  them  in 
an  essay  on  the  importance  of  astronomy.  To  do  so^ 
were  to  reject  the  noblest  use  of  the  sublimest  of  sci* 
ences. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  it  is  only  by  viewing  as- 
tronomy in  this  light  of  stability  and  perfection,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  branch  of 
education.  Since  it  is  the  objea  of  education,  ai  the 
word  itself  implies,  to  unfold  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  take  deep  root  in  any  soU  se- 
lected for  their  growth:  it  is  of  ^atoonseouence  to  in- 
troduce into  a  course  of  iostrucuon  such  suojects,  as  by 
the  nature  of  their  principles  and  the  rigor  of  their 
demonstrations,  are  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Un- 
questionably, the  study  of  morals  and  the  principles  of 
human  action,  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  digni- 
fied }  but  we  should  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  one 
can  acquire  a  really  philosophical  ana  well  balanced 
mind^  without  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences. 
It  is  conceded,  that  they  draw  most  largely  upon  our 
powers  of  attention,  abstraction  and  oombmation.  It  is 
•aid  of  the  great  founder  ^-of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
that  he  would  receive  no  pupil  who  had  not  attended  to 
mathematics.  He  placed  an  inscription  over  his  door — 
Ovi€is  aYtta|urp^Tot  fmrc«-^("  Ltl  no  one  untkUUd  tn  g^• 
onutry  tnUr  Afre.")  And  this  sentiment  of  the  philoso- 
pher hss  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  sao- 
eeeding  ages :  that  those  studies  requiring  difficult  and* 
refined  applications  of  the  mathematics  are  among 
those  best  adapted  to  the  expanaion  of  the  intelleotuiu 
powers : — and  at  the  head  of  them  all,  <*  as  the  moat 
difficult  and  the  best  perfected,  as  embracing  a  class  of 
phenomena  the  most  various  and  complicated,  and  as 
presantinf  a  generalization  the  most  complete,  and  a 
final  result  the  most  simple,  sure,  and  imposing,"  stands 
physical  astronomy, 

FVirthermore,  man  has  been  constituted  a  speculative 
being.  Study  is  one  of  the  wants  of  his  numanity. 
He  contemplates  the  world  and  the  objects  around  him, 
not  with  a  passive  and  indifferent  gaie,  as  a  set  of  phe- 
aomena  in  which  he  has  no  interest ;  but  as  a  system 
which  evidently  has  been  contrived  for  his  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  regard  the pleaturt  which 
scisnce  brings  to  the  mind,  as  a  proper  and  sufficient 
motive  for  its  cultivation.  And  when  we  have  experi- 
enced a  curiosity  intense  and  devouring,  leading  us  to 
penetrate  into  the  recondite  and  beautiful  relations  of 
the  physical  world,  we  can  never  hear  without  a  feeling 
of  humiliation,  the  question — "to  what  profit  is  all 
this  7"  Is  it  not  enough,  that  the  Maker  of  tne  Universe 
has  created  all  things  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness — ^has 
endowed  us  with  faculties  capable  of  tracing  in  some 
measure  the  operations  of  his  skilful  hand— 4ind  has  so 
constituted  us,  that  such  researehes  brins  to  us  emo- 
tions which  are  among  the  most  pleasurable  our  exist- 
ence furoishes  7  ShaU  he  have  made  the  sun  to  rule  by 
day-HhA  moon  by  night  ;"*>-ahall  he  hav«  dntwa  oat  ftfaie 


*'  hosts  of  heaven,"  and  regulated  their  rapid,  yet  cairn 
and  harmonious  motions,  by  laws  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple,  and  evidently  the  mere  extension  of  those  which 
are  in  daily  operation  around  us;  and  we  be  not  a]« 
lowed  to  investigate  these  things,  becawe  they  do  not 
directly  place  shiliioga  and  peace  IB  oar  pockeu?  Thia 
were  not  only  to  extinguish  a  source  of  the  highes* 
pleasure,  but  to  bury  some  of  the  richest  talents  com- 
mitted to  our  care ;  and  to  yield  up  some  of  the  moat 
ennobling  impulses  of  our  nature  to  motives  of  the  moat 
sordid  sttfiehness^  I  repeat  it,  that  on  this  hat  and  ele- 
vated ground  we  might  take  our  stand  and  Tindicatt 
the  cvdtivatioB  of  astronomy,  though  it  had  not  one 
useful  application. 

But  a  very  eminent  modem  writer  has  justly  remark- 
ed— **  that  in  every  department  of  natural  science,  the 
•peevlations  of  the  philosopher,  however  remote  ihey 
may  for  a  time  lead  him  from  beatea  tracks  and  eTery 
day  uses,  being  grounded  in  the  realities  of  nature, 
have  all,  oi  necessity,  a  practical  application — nay 
more,  such  applications  form  the  very  criterions  of  their 
troth." 

1  cannot  possibly  in  the  time  devoted  to  this  easay, 
touch  upon  mofe  than  three  orftwur  of  the  many  impor- 
tant results  derived  firom  astronomical  science ;  and  even 
these  but  hastily  and  imperfectly.  In  doing  this,  I  aball 
be  compelled  to  employed  scientific  terms  to  an  extent 
greater  than  1  wished.  As  far  however  as  may  be,  I 
shall  endeavor  so  to  expvess  myself,  as  to  render  my 
remarks  intelligible  to  all  who  retain  only  so  much  of 
knowledge  upon  thissubjeet  aa  any  elemeatary  treatica 
will  furnish. 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
small  thing,  that  the  cultivation  of  astronomy  haa  re- 
moved the  apprehensions  and  fears  which  so  frequently 
seized  upon  the  public  mind  on  the  occasion  of  any  re- 
markable phenomenon  amone  the  celestial  bodiea.  "We 
have  read  of  whole  armies  oeing  panio-struck  by  an 
eclipee  of  the  sun  or  moon.  A  delay  in  evacuating  the 
island  of  Sicily  on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Athenian  general, 
Nicies^  and  the  destruction  of  his  whole  army ;  a  loaa  ao 
ruinous  to  his  country,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
catastrophe  which  led  to  its  subversion. 

Alexander  the  Great,  before  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
was  so  terrified  at  an  eolipse  of  the  moon,  as  to  order 
sacrifices  to  the  sun,  moon  and  earth,  as  the  deities 
which  produced  these  phenomena*  In  1686,  the  astro- 
nomers of  all  Europe  agreed  in  announcing  a  oooj unc- 
tion of  the  whole  planetary  system,  which  they  sup- 
posed would  be  accompanied  by  the  most  terrible  rava- 
ges, and  perhaps  by  the  destruction  of  the  world*  On 
Uie  occasion  of  the  furious  wind  and  remarkable  heat  of 
Oct.  SOth,  1736,  it  was  announced  in  the  public gaxettea 
that  the  sun  had  retrograded  throueh  several  signa; 
and  it  actually  became  necessary  for  the  scientific  to  uo« 
deceive  the  public  mind.  It  was  universally  agreed  at 
the  close  of  1768  that  satiun  was  lost:  and  1773  and 
1788  were  each  spoken  of  and  published  as  the  end 
of  the  world.  (See  Jtttrcnomie  par  IMondL)  The 
comets  especially  have  been  looked  upon  as  objects  of 
terror  by  all  people.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be 
ominous,  and  to  shake  from  their  fiery  tram  wars,  pea- 
tilence  and  fa  mine.  Pope  Callixtus  II  exorcised  a  comet 
and  the  Turks  in  the  same  bulL  (Delamhre,)  They 
were  thou^^ht  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  birth  or 
death  of  distinguished  men.  Justin  relates,  that  at  the 
birth  of  Mithridates,  there  appeared  a  comet  surpass 
ing  the  sun  in  brilliancy  and  occupying  one  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  One.  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  said  to 
have  appeared  at  tne  death  of  Julius  CsBsar,  and  ano- 
ther at  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  And  perhaps  the  feara 
of  some  who  now  hear  me,  were  but  a  year  or  two 
since  excited  by  an  expected  collision  between  our  globe 
and  the  comet  of  Dr.  Halley.  These  days  of  supersti- 
tion have  either  passed  or  are  passing  rapidly  away. 
All  the  phenomena  relating  to  eclipses  are  thoroughly 
undarstood  and  are  anacej^ie  of  oaiiig  pceciaaly  pre- 
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If  MNae  obBcuiity  Btill  reata  OTor  Uie  nature  of 
eooieU  and  ihetr  trainSy  yet  we  know  that  they  consti- 
tute floe  family  wiih  the  planets.    They  all  move  in 
elliptic  orbita ;  for  as  to  parabolic  orbita,  we  may  al- 
ways aubatitute  elliptic  onoa  more  or  leaa  elongated, 
which  will  aatial^  obeenrationa  equally  as  well.    Much 
kas  has  any  orbit  been  proved  to  be  nyberboli^    This 
biada  all  of  them  to  our  ayatem  as  component  parts, 
and  aubjects  them  to  the  same  dynamicai  laws  which 
fftwetn  all  ihe  resL    On  account  indeed,  of  the  great 
eacentncity  of  their  orbits,  and  the  amallneas  of  that 
portioQ  of  each  which  is  visible  to  ua,  we  cannot  calcu- 
late their  periodical  times  with  the  aame  precision  as  in 
the  easB  of  the  planeta ;  still  the  returns  oif  several  have 
been  datenained  with  rafficient  accuracy  to  warrant  the 
aasertioo,  that  if  our  data  could  be  <ri>tained  more  pre- 
cisely, their  periods  might  in  alt  caaea  be  truly  eatima- 
ted.     la  regard  to  a  collision  between  one  of   theae 
bodies  and  the  earth,  it  may  be  ahown  to  be  impoaaible, 
so  far  aa  the  117  comets  whoae  orbits  have  been  calcu- 
ted,  are  concerned.    If  the  perihelian  distance  exceeds 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  the  orbit  of  the 
eooiet,  though  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  must  include 
tbat  oif  the  earth :  so  that  in  this  ease  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  coUiaion.    If  the  perihelian  distance  be  less 
than  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  or- 
bit still  in  the  phme  of  the  ecliptic,  there  will  be  two 
interaeetion^  aind  consequently  two  diancea  of  encoun- 
ter ;  hot  thia  cue  is  not  to  be  found  in  oaUnie,    All  of 
the  kaowa  ofbits  are  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  gene- 
rally at  a  very  considerable  angle;  in  auch  a  manner, 
that  when  the  radius  vector  is  equal  to  that  of  the  earth, 
its  latitode  is  so  great,  that  the  comet  will  paaa  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  either  above  or  below  the  earth.    But 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  being  enveloped  by  oneof  thoae 
vast  liuninooa  appendages  extending  ao  many  milUona 
af  miles?  Not  at  ail.  The  tail  ia  alwaya  upon  the  pro- 
longation of  the  radiua  vector,  ao  that  to  envelop  the 
earth,  it  ia  necesaary  for  the  comet  to  be  at  the  aame  time 
ia  iu  infenor  conjunction  and  at  one  of  its  nodea ;  condi- 
tioos  difficult  to  be  united,  if  not  wholly  incompatible. 
Neither  have  we  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  perturbing 
fince  of  aach  cometa  aaapproach  the  nearest  to  U3»  The 
nearest  of  all  was  that  of  1770,  which  approached  within 
SOQ^OOO  leagues;  but  Duaejour  haa  ahown  that  the  ef- 
fecu  wonld  be  ioconaideFable  at  the  diatance  of  13,000 
leagnea.  And  wedo  certainly  know  that  our  astronomi- 
cal tables  have  needed  no  corrections  on  account  of  the 
attraction  of  comets ;  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  smallness 
of  their  nucleus  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  matter 
eomposing  their  trains.    If  additional  evidence  of  this 
fact  were  reouired,  it  is  furnished  by  the  comet  of  1 770 ; 
which  actoaUy  became  entangled  among  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  yet  produced  no  perceptible  derange- 
ment in  their  motiona.    i8t  Ji$trmomie  war  JhUunbre^ 

Funhermore^   chymistry  and   its  kindred  sciences 
have  been  veiy  justly  considered  important,  by  reason 
of  the  ecioneQiis  impressions  they  have  served  to  re- 
move relative  lo  the  constitution  of  the  matarial  world ; 
iHN-  bMs  aatrooomy  been  leaa  aerviceable  in  thia  respect 
The  stars  are  no  longer  believed  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  men.    We  consi<ler  it  of  no  great  oonse- 
qoence  jMfw-a-days  under  wliat  aspect  of  the  planets  a 
■an  be  born;  and  the  points  of  the  horoscope  are 
nere  objeeu  of  curiosity.    The  sun,  planets,  and  as- 
■eodbbige  of  ixed  stars  are  no  k>nger  linked  severally 
io  transparent  shells,  by  the  revolution  of  which  they 
are  earned  about  us  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  earth 
■  no  longer  the  centre  of  the  universe,  easentially  en- 
ooved  with  immobility  and  extending  indefinitely  be- 
Math  and  around  us :  but  takes  its  place  as  an  incon- 
Mlcnible  satellite  to  the  sun,  and  by  a  double  motion, 
11m  oae  on  its  axia^  and  the  other  in  its  orbit,  gives  rise 
^  ^  aooeessioa  of  day  and  night,  and  the  recurrence 
^  ^  seasons.    Wa  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  vorli- 
^  l0  explain  the  celestial  motions,  but  are  perfectly 
■■nnd  thai  the  hJUag  of  a.laaf  and  tho  mnningof  a 


brook,  are  only  familiar  and  particular  instances  of  a 
great  law  extending  throughout  the  universe,  and  con- 
trolling alike  the  mote  which  glitters  in  the  sun-beam 
and  the  planet  which  sweeps  its  lunple  rounds  through 
the  regions  of  space. 

In  the  second  place,  astronomy  furnishes  us  with  our 
noeasure  of  time.  We  have  no  adequate  meana  of  mea- 
auringtime  but  by  motion;  and  motion  for  thia  pur* 
poae  must  be  perfectly  uniform.  If  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation ia  alwaya  the  aame  at  the  same  phice— whiw  is 
not  on\}[  very  probable  but  susceptible  of  experimental 
proof— It  can  be  mathematically  oemonstrated^  that  the 
oscillations  of  a  cycloidal  pendulum,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  pendulum  vibraiine  in  extremely  small  circular  arcs, 
are  Isocronous.  Such  a  pendulum  therefore  mi^bt  fur> 
nish  us  a  unit  of  time :  yet  it  would  be  sn  objectionable 
one  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  pktoe,  there  is  noth* 
ing  requiring  us  to  adopt  a  pendulum  of  one  length  rath- 
er than  another ;  the  unit  of  time  then  would  be  different 
at  different  placea^  unleaa  mankind  agreed  universally  to 
adopt  one  of  the  aame  length.  In  the  aecond  place,  ahould 
they  thua  agree,  to  aav  nothing  of  the  practical  difficulty 
of  making  two  penduluma  of  precisely  the  same  length, 
these  penduluma  will  not  vibrate  equally  when  suwend- 
ed  at  different  points  upon  the  earth's  surface.  In  the 
third  place,  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  ia  a  portion 
of  time  too  email  to  serve  as  a  unit.  While  than  the 
pendulum  in  the  present  improved  state  of  its  applica- 
tion  to  clocks,  is  of  very  essential  service  in  dividing 
time  into  minute  portions,  for  the  reasons  just  stated 
it  cannot  afford  a  convenient  standard  of  time. 

Writers  on  physical  astronomy  have  proved  that 
among  the  ever  varying  elements  of  the  solar  system, 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  is  immuta- 
ble. Many  cauaea  indeed  might  be  conceived  to  ailect 
the  truth,  of  this  statement:  such  as  the  descent  of  ri- 
ver8-*the  ascent  of  vapors—the  projected  matter  of 
volcanoes— ^the  constant  friction  of  tne  trade  winds — 
and  the  action  of  the  aun,  moon  and  planeta^  which  ia 
known  to  be  quite  considerable  in  naodifying  its  motion 
in  its  orbit,  fiut  not  one  of  these  singly,  nor  all  com» 
bined,  can  produce  any  perceptible  effect  upon  either 
the  period  or  the  axis  of  rotation.  By  this  uniform 
rotation  then,  we  are  furnished  with  as  perfect  a  stand- 
ard of  time  as  we  could  wiah.  Yet  its  practical  appli- 
cation is  encumbered  with  some  di^culties.  If  the 
stars  were  absolutely  fixed,  the  successive  returns  of 
any  one  of  them  to  the  meridian  of  a  place,  would  mark 
the  period  of  that  rotation,  and  the  siderial  days  would 
all  be  equal  among  themselves.  But  there  are  derang- 
ing causes^  variable  in  their  efiects,  both  as  to  degree 
and  direction,  which  render  the  transits  of  all  the  stars 
unequal,  when  compared,  the  one  with  another.  These 
inequalites  are  indeed  extremely  small,  and  altogether 
imperceptible  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  still 
they  exist,  and  become  perceptible  in  their  accumula- 
tiona.  If,  however,  we  define  a  aiderial  day  to  be  the 
time  of  the  earlh'a  rotation,  although  it  ia  not  equal 
precisely  to  the  interval  between  the  tranaists  of  a  atar, 
yet  it  ia  a  quantity  which  may  be  calculated  from  that 
interval,  and  therefore  available  aa  a  unit  of  time.  But 
our  daily  occupationa  and  our  aeaspns  of  labor  and  of 
rest  being  regalated  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  adopt  its  transits  as  our  measure  of  time, 
instead  of  those  of  a  fixed  star.  For  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  day  as  commencing  at  the  arrival  of  any 
star  on  the  meridian,  in  the  course  of  a  year  this  arrival 
would  happen  when  tho  sun  would  be  at  all  possible 
angular  distances  from  the  same  meridian,  ana  conse- 
ouently  our  days  so  reckoned  would  be  commencing  at 
uifferent  parts  of  the  utorkmg  day,  which  is  naturally 
determined  by  the  sun.  Hence  mankind  have  univer- 
sally agreed  to  make  use  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  as  a 
standard  of  time ;  the  returns  of  which  to  the  same  meri- 
dian and  equinox,  constitute  the  day  and  the  year.  But 
the  solar  days  are  not  equal  among  themselves,  for  two 
reasons  e  the  first  is,  because  the  proper  motion  of  the 
sun  is  wnoqwil,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit; 
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tlie  second  la,  because  its  proper  motion  is  not  in  the 
plane  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens,  owinf^ 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 

To  make  the  inequality  of  the  proper  motion  arising 
from  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  disappear,  we  ima- 
gine a  second  sun  to  more  uniformly  m  the  ecliptic, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis,  at  the 
same  instant  with  the  true  sun.  To  make  the  inM]uaIity 
arising  from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  disappear,  we 
im^ine  a  third  sun  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator, 
so  as  to  pass  the  equinoxes  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  second  sun.  The  interval  between  the  transits  of 
the  third  sun  constitutes  the  tnean  ielmr  day ;  that  be- 
tween any  two  consecutive  transits  of  the  true  sun,  the 
true  solar  day;  and  the  difference  between  these  days  is 
the  equatUn  of  time.  It  is  to  the  motion  of  this  third 
sun,  or  to  mean  time,  we  adjust  our  clocks  and  watches ; 
and  we  obtain  it  always  from  the  true  time  by  apply- 
ing the  equation  of  time,  which  is  beforehand  accu- 
rately calcultited  for  every  day  and  hour  of  the  year. 
In  these  remarks,  we  have  supposed  the  position  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  con- 
stant. They  both  however  are  variable ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  the  effect  which  their  variations 
will  have  on  Uie  length  of  the  mean  day.  This  has 
been  done  by  Laplace,  who  has  proved  that  its  length 
will  be  altered  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  course  of  many 
millions  of  years.  {Miehanique  Celeste.  B.  V,  CA.  1.) 

The  return  of  the  second  sun  to  the  vernal  equinox 
determines  the  tnpkai  year,  I  ought  properly  to  say 
something  here  relative  to  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  to  the  several  revisions  which 
have  been  had  of  the  calendar.  I  have  already,  how- 
ever, unduly  extended  my  remarks  upon  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  and  must  pass  on  to  others. 

In  the  third  place :  although  the  appearances  both 
on  land  and  sea,  and  particularly  the  changes  in  the 
zenith  distances  of  the  stars,  which  are  so  very  ob- 
servable in  travellrog  towards  either  pole,  did  at  an 
early  period  suggest  the  idea  of  the  earth's  surface 
being  in  some  manner  curved  ;  yet  the  notions  enter- 
lain^  were  generally  fanciful  and  incorrect;  as  that  of 
Aristotle's,  for  instance,  who  supposed  the  curvature  to 
extend  but  in  one  direction,  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
earth  was  shaped  like  a  drum.  Further  observation 
soon,  indeed,  corrected  this,  and  other  equally  absurd 
notions,  and  induced  the  scientific  of  those  early  ages 
to  settle  down  in  the  opinion  that  its  shape  was  a  per- 
fect sphere.  Under  this  supposition,  we  find  Anaxi- 
mander,  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  making  rude  at- 
tempts at  its  measurement  and  the  location  of  places 
upon  its  surface.  It  was  not,  however,  until  astronomy 
had  attained  a  ^ater  degree  of  perfection,  that  the 
true  figure  and  size  of  the  earth  beceme  known.  Mo- 
dem astronomv  furnishes  four  methods  by  which  this 
important  problem  may  be  solved. 

The  first  is,  by  the  actual  measurement  of  arcs  of  me- 
ridians and  of  parallels  on  different  parts  of  its  surface. 
The  principle  on  which  this  method  is  founded,  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  difference  between  the  zetrith 
distances  of  the  same  star  observed  at  any  two  places 
on  the  same  meridian,  is  the  celestial  arc  which  mea- 
sures the  distance  between  the  zeniths  oT  these  places ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  places  themselves  is  the 
length  of  the  corresponding  terrestrial  arc ;  and  as  this 
celestial  arc  is  to  360  degrees,  so  is  the  length  of  the 
terrestrial  arc  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth. 
Thus,  on  the  du^  of  the  summer  solstice,  Eratosthenes 
observed  at  Syene,  that  the  sun  shone  perpendicular 
into  a  well,  and  that  the  tallest  objects  had  no  shadow. 
The  sun,  therefore,  was  in  the  zenith  of  that  place. 
On  the  same  day  the  sun  was  observed  at  Alexandria 
to  be  7^  IS'  to  the  south  of  the  zenith,  and  consequently 
this  was  the  difference  between  the  zeniths  of  the  two 
places.  Then  as  7^  IS':  360^  :  :  5000  stadia  (the 
measured  distance  between  Alexandria  and  Syene)  : 
850,000  stadia  nearly, — the  circumference  of  the  earth. 
This  method  as  applied  by  Eratosthenes  was  very  de- 


fisctive.  The  zenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria, 
was  observed  with  a  very  imperfect  instrunnent  ;  no 
allowance  was  made  for  atmospheric  refraction-^lbr  the 
parallax  and  semi-diameter  of  the  sun — and  the  dis« 
tance  between  Alexandria  and  Syene  was  rudet3r  mea- 
sured along  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  mcydern 
science  has  brought  this  method  to  a  great  d^ree  of 

Erfection,  and  as  conducted  in  Eneland  by  Colonel 
ndge,  in  France  by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  in  Peru 
by  ft>uguer  and  La  Condamine,  and  in  Lapland  by 
Clairaut  and  Maupertnis,  is  one  of  the  proudest  monu- 
ments of  the  scientific  character  of  the  ase.  The 
lengths  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  when  thus  mea- 
sured under  different  latitudes  are  found  to  be  unequal. 
They'  increase  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  verv 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  lati- 
tude. These  data  being  ascertained,  it  is  a  simple 
mathematical  problem  to  determine  the  solid  of  revolu- 
tion which  is  best  adapted  to  them.  We  thus  find  the 
earth  to  be  an  elliptic  spheriod,  whose  equatorial  radios 
is  equal  to  3962.6  miles,  and  polar  radius  to  3949.7 
miles ;  its  compression  being  represented  by  the  frac- 
tion 1-309  nearly. 

The  second  method  is,  hj  observing  the  intensity  of 
gravitation  at  diflbrent  points  on  the  earth's  surface ; 
which  is  done  very  accurately  by  means  of  the  seconds 
pendulum.  The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating^  se- 
conds is  found  to  increase  from  the  equator  to  the  poles 
in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  sines  of  latitude. 
Instead  then  of  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  meridian,  as  in  the  former  case,  we 
may  employ  the  lengths  of  a  pendulum  which  Tibrates 
seconds  at  these  same  points ;  since  they  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  same  law.  And  this  method  indeed  is  to 
be  preferred  somewhat  to  the  former  one,  because  it  is 
easier  of  application,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  earth, 
afiRsct  the  observations  in  a  much  less  sensible  manner. 

The  third  method  is,  by  observing  the  inequalities  in 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  which  result  from  the  want  of 
perfect  sphericity  in  the  earth,  and  comparing  the 
values  derived  from  observation,  with  those  which  re- 
sult from  theory,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  an 
elliptic  spheriod,  which  exerts  upon  the  moon  an  action 
modified  by  its  figure.  Pont^coulant  considers  this  as 
the  most  wonderful  result  of  the  application  of  analysis 
to  the  law  of  universal  attraction,  and  as  meriting  a 
very.important  place  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Laplace  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
in  his  immortal  work,  the  JSeehanlque  CeUtte^  has  de- 
veloped it  in  all  its  details.  Employing  Uie  observa- 
tions of  Burg,  he  finds  the  compression  of  the  earth 
equal  to  1-304 ;  which,  considering  the  difficulties  en- 
cumbering every  other  method,  is  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
most  correct  determination. 

The  fourth  and  last  method  is,  by  the  nutation  of  the 
earth's  axis,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  This 
does  not  determine  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  precisely, 
but  defines  limits  within  which  its  value  must  of  necessi- 
ty lie.  These  limits  are  1-879  and  1-578.  {See  TheorU 
Jinalyli<iue  du  Systeme  du  Mimde,  par  PfmUemUoKU  T,  11^ 
p.  475.) 

In  the  fourth  place :  how  may  we  ascertain  our  true 
position  on  this  globe  of  ours  ?  In  principle  just  as  we 
should  ascertain  the  position  of  any  point  upon  that 
floor.  By  measurement  we  should  obtain  its  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  two  adjacent  walls.  This  would 
perfectly  define  the  point,  so  that  we  could  locate  it  ac- 
curately upon  a  plot  of  the  floor,  were  it  required.  So 
it  is  with  regard  to  places  upon  the  surfece  of  the  earth. 
We  refer  them  to  two  fixed  circles  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  the  one,  any  assumed  meridian,  and  the 
other,  the  equinoctial  line.  The  onlydiflference  i^  that 
instead  of  measuring,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  point  on 
the  floor,  in  a  straight  line,  and  reckoning  in  feet  and 
inches ;  we  measure  along  circles,  and  reckon  in  degrees, 
minutes  and  seconds.  The  distance  of  a  place  from  the 
equinoctial  line  we  call  MMudc,  and  its  distance  from  the 
assumed  meridian  we  call  JongiMt.     I  can  here  but 
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fareifly  sKwle  to  aoue  of  the  simpleBt  oiethoda  of  firni* 
iDg  tbete  two  elements ;  and  shaUconfineinyself  entire- 
Ij  Co  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  During 
the  apparent  re^olatioo  of  the  heaTeos,  there  are  two 
points  which  ba^e  no  motion.    These  are  celled  poUt  of 
tkt  kewau,  and  tlie  one  which  is  visible  to  as  is  the 
iMrl4  poie.    Upon  any  dear  night  the  stars  near  this 
pole  may  be  seen  to  describe  cirotes  whose  circumferen- 
ces are  greater  in  proportion  to  their  distances  from  it ; 
sod  all,  whose  distances  are  less  than  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  above  the  horizon,  will  never  set.    Such  are  called 
drcasMwhr  stars.    It  aaay  be  readily  proved  that  the 
latitnwof  any  place  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
above  the  boraon  of  that  place.    If  then  the  pole  were 
a  point  viably  marked  out  in  the  heuTensy  we  should 
only  have  to  take  its  altitude  with  a  suitable  instrument 
and  apply  the  correction  for  refraction,  nutation,  &c.  to 
obtain  the  latitude  of  a  place.    But  the  pole  is  not  thus 
visibly  marked,  though  there  is  a  star  of  the  second 
msgnitode  very  near  to  it.    It  however  will  add  but 
liuk  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  to  observe  the 
greatest  and  leaot  altitudes  of  a  circumpolar  star:  the 
mean  between  which  will  be  evidently  the  altitude  of 
the  pole,  or  which  is  the  same  things  the  latitude  of  the 
l^aoc.  Again,  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  equa- 
tor (which  is  the  latitude,)  is  equal  to  90o  nmua  the 
alu'tode  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  above  the  horizon. 
Bat  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  phu  or  mmu»  its 
declination,  according  as  it  is  south  or  north,  is  equal  to 
the  altitude  of  the  equator.    This  then  is  another  very 
ready  method  of  observing  the  latitude  of  a  place ;  and 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sun.    Any  planet  or 
fixed  star  will  serve  our  purpoae  as  well.  Other  methods, 
as  by  the  altitudes  of  any  two  fixed  stars— by  two  alti- 
tudes of  the  same  stai^^y  the  hour  angle  and  azimuth 
of  the  sun,  while  they  are  simple  enough  in  practice, 
are  too  comfriicated  to  explain  in  a  popular  way. 

The  probiem  of  finding  the  longituae  of  a  place  is  not 

quite  so  easily  resolved,  although  several  methode  have 

beea  devised  for  this  purpose.    They  all,  however,  are 

bssed  upon  a  common  principle,  to  explain  which,  we 

inast  first  draw  a  distinction  between  AsofuU  and  local 

time.   .^ktoluU  time  is  reckoned  from  some  epoch  com* 

moo  to  the  whole  earth,  as  for  instance,  the  arrival  of 

the  son  at  the  equinox ;  while  local  time  is  reckoned 

from  some  epoch  peculiar  to  a  place,  such  for  example, 

as  the  arrival  of  the  sun  to  the  meridian  pf  a  place,  and 

is  different  for  different  ftlaces.    Every  well  adjusted 

ckwk  shows  local  uuan  time,  and  without  alteration, 

would  not  answer  for  any  other  place  under  a  different 

nsridiaou    A  watch,  for  example,  adjusted  to  thamean 

time  of  Lynchburg  would  not  answer  for  Richmond  or 

Nashville.    Now,  m  what  does  this  difiereoce  between 

thelocal  times  of  any  two  places,  consist?    In  nothing 

more  than  the  lapse  of  time  which  the  sun  requires  to 

pass  from  the  meridian  of  the  one  palace  to  that  of  the 

other ;  and  since  it  passes  over  360^  in  24  hours,  it  will 

pass  over  \bP  in  one  hour,  and  so  on  proportionally  for 

sborter  intervals  of  time.    So  that  if  we  knew  the  dif- 

ierence  of  the  local  times  of  any  two  places,  we  should 

know  their  diiierence  of  longitude,  by  simply  converting 

the  difierenoe  of  their  times  into  dc^es,  minutes  and 

seconds^  on  the  principle  above  expSained.    If  a  watch 

then,  perfectly  regular  in  its  motion,  were  adjusted  to 

Lynchburg  time,  and  being  transported  to  Rjchmood^ 

were  placed  by  the  side  of  one  equally  reguku*  and  ad- 

JQsted  to  the  time  of  that  place,  a  simple  comparison  of 

their  &ees  would  give  us  the  difi^nce  of  the  longitudes 

qC  the  two  places.    But  watches  and  clocks  eannoi  be 

■sd«  to  run  with  perfect  regularity.    Much  indeed  has 

bees  done  to  bring  them  to  a  considerable  degree  of 

jKrfeetioo,  and  foe  the  apace  of  a  few  hours  their  irregu* 

HHtfrnay  be  rendered  quite  imperceptible.    To  have 

tbe /all  sd van tnge^  however,  of  a  time-piece,  it  must  be 

ftmuyaMfd  tts  rate  of  going  tested  freouently  by 

A/Jtt(e  o^MTvaUonk    This  is  incompatible  with  its 

moml(rom  j^ce  to  pbwe,  as  above  spoken  of  ;-*bat 

I^(fi£eiiityouiy  Ink  mw  obviated.    Suppose^  that  on 


the  night  of  the  88th  it  is  agreed  to  explode  a  sky-rocket 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cumberland  Court  House,  and 
that  it  may  be  seen  from  both  this  place  and  Richmond. 
On  the  appointed  night,  two  observers,  the  one  in 
Lynchbuig  and  the  other  in  Richmond,  take'thetr  sta- 
tions at  clocks  nicely  adiusted  to  the  local  times  of  the 
two  places,  and  keep  a  look  out  for  the  expeeted  explo- 
sion. On  account  of  the  great  velocity  of  light,  tney 
will  both  see  it  at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time; 
and  each  notes  down  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  as 
indicated  by  his  clock.  By  comparing  tliese  moments 
with  eacli  other,  the  difilerence  of  longitude  in  time  is  at 
once  determined,  ffow  in  plaoe  of  the  sky-rocket, 
substitute  an  edipee  of  one  of  Jupiter's  sateliites,  or  an 
immersioa  of  one  of  them  into  the  shadow  of  its  pri*> 
mary,  or  the  beginning  or  ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  or  the  true  conjunction  of  the  sun  anu  moon  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  you  will  have  the  principle 
of  several  valuable  and  practical  methods  of  finding  the 
k)ngitude. 

But  the  phenomena  just  spoken  of,  occur  but  occa- 
sionally, and  require  a  telescope  of  moderate  power. 
And  considering  how  frequently  the  loi^tude  is  re- 
qutrodvat  sea,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  devise  a  method 
which  may  be  employed  daily  if  circumstances  donand. 
Such  a  method  we  have  in  bmar  HaUmeeo^  first  hinted 
at  by  Werner,  and  applied  by  Frisius ;  and  afterwards 
perfected  by  Haltey,  La  Caalle  and  Maakalyne.  The 
]Mrinciple  of  this  method  is  simple,  though  its  spplica- 
tion  is  laborious.  If  the  fate  of  a  dock  were  visibly 
traced  out  in  the  heavens  in  characters  so  leeible  that 
all  the  world  could  read  them,  (See  Hersenel,)  and 
were  nicely  adjusted  to  Greenwich  mesn  time ;  from 
the  remerks  which  I  have  made  it  is  obvievs,  that  by 
the  ooiqpariaon  of.  the  local  time  .of  any  place  with  that 
indicated  by  this  celestial  clock,  we  should  at  once  ob- 
tain the  dimrence  of  longitude  between  Greenwich  end 
that  place.  Such  a  clock  we  have,  unlike  indeed  our 
artificial  ones  in  its  oonstruetion,  yet  free  from  their 
errors  and  derangements,  and  therefore  greatly  to  be 
prelerred,  although  a  little  more  difficult  to  be  interpreted. 
The  apparent  concave  sphere-  is  the  dial-plato^the 
fixed  stars  are  the  figures  engraven  upon  its  iaee— and 
the  moon  is  the  moveable  index,  which  points  out  by 
its  position  among  the  stars  the  kical  time  of  that  plaoe 
to  which  this  eeleatial  deck  is  seL  It  is  wdiusted  to 
Greenwich  time  in  the  following  manner.  The  lunar 
tables  have^^ieen  brought  to  such  a  decree  of  perfection 
by  the  analytical  resesrcbes  of  Laplace  and  the  nu- 
merical cidcnlations  of  Delambre,  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain yeers  before  hand  and  Ar  any  given  moment  the 
precise  angular  distsnce  of  the  moon  from  any  fixed 
star.  These  calculations  ars  made  for  xtrj  diort  inters 
yals  of  time  and  for  Ae  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
inserted  in  the  nautical  almanac.  Then  if  at  any  place, 
as  at  this  for  instance,  by  means  of  a  suitable  instru- 
mentv  ^^  observe  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  any 
noted  fixed  star  near  to  and  in  the  direction  of  its  path, 
together  with  the  altitudes  of  the  moon  and  star,  we 
have  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  precise  hour 
of  the  observation  and  the  true  distance  corresponding 
to  that  hour.  Oppoeite  this  true  distance  in  the  nauti- 
cal almanac,  the  cmrresponding  Greenwich  time  is  tabu* 
lated.  The  difiereoce  of  these  tiniies,  is  the  difierence 
of  longitude,  as  in  the  former  methods.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  here,  that  though  the  details  of  thistnethod 
are  numerous  and  tedious,  its  accuracy  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  observers,  has  been  abundantly  tested— especi- 
ally in  the  voyages  of  Idaskelyne  and  Roesel.  These 
are  the  most  importsnt  methods  of  calculating  the  po- 
sition of  places  on  the  earth.  And  of  what  immense 
advantage^are  they  to  the  interests  of  mankind !  With- 
out them,  each  one*s  knowledge  of  die  earth  would 
have  been  limited  to  his  own  narrow  observations  and 
the  vague  and  uncertain  information  of  itinerants. 
Maps  and  efaarts,  atid  a  science  ef  geography,  would 
have  been  unknown.  No  whitening  sail  would  have 
been  aeenispon  that  vast  expanse  of  vrolers  wbleh 
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ceparatMour  coDtinenU:  and  no  country  could  hafe 
had  any  other  ooffloieree  than  Buch  as  might  be  carried 
on  along  its  winding  shores  and  iu  inland  streams. 

In  the  fifth  place:  the  interests  of  every  commercial 
people,  require  that  all  measures  of  length,  weight  and 
capacity  in  use  among  them  be  uniform.  They  cannot 
be  so  rendered  unless  proper  units  be  assumed,  by  com- 
parison with  which  all  otners  may  from  time  lo  time  he 
tested,  and  if  erroneous,  correcteo.  New  measures  are 
not  generally  taken  immediately  fWrni  these  assumed 
units,  but  from  others  which  have  been  so  taken  ;  and 
as  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  cut  two 
rods  of  precisely  the  same  lei^h,  after  a  while,  enrors 
of  a  considerable  magnitude  arise  s  as  one  may  convince 
himself  by  referring  to  a  Report  made  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1821,  on  *' Weights  and  Measures,**  by  J. 
Q.  Adams ;  or  to  one  more  recently  made  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  Congress  by  P.  S.  Hassler.  For 
example,  the  Winchester  oushel  was  made,  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  the  standard  dry  measure  of  capacity,  and 
ordered  to  be  used  in  all  the  custom  houses  throughout 
the  Union.  But  in  Hassler's  ''Report,*'  we  find  the 
bushel  measure  at  Newbum,  N.  C,  containing  87Ibai 
8oB.  of  distilled  water  at  40o  of  Fahrenheit,  while  that 
at  Washrogtoo,N.C  contained  only  79lbe.  19o2.  Here 
we  have  a  difference  of  14lbs.  19ob.  between  these 
two  measures  purporting  to  be  the  same.  Again,  the 
capacity  of  the  bushel  at  Bath,  Me.,  is  recorded  as 
being  ldS5  cubic  inches — that  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  SttSi 
cubic  inches— and  that  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  9S59  cubic 
inches.  Between  the  two  former,  there  is  a  difference 
of  3001  cubic  inches ;  and  between  the  first  and  third, 
a  diflference  of  no  less  than  434  cubic  inches.  These 
reports  show  similar  diversities  among  the  measures 
of  length  and  weight.  With  a  view  to  correct  these 
errors,  proceedings  were  institttted  by  Con^ness  in 
1831,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Hassler. 
by  whom  the  necessary  units  were  procured  and  !aid 
up  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  correct  copies 
distributed  to  the  various  custom  houses.  The  units 
of  measure  to  be  employed  in  this  adjustment,  were 
declared  by  an  act  or  Conness  to  be  as  follows;  viz: 
the  troy  pound,  made  by  Cant  Kater,  in  18i4,  for  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  and  a«  the  special  re(|uest  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
was  adopted  as  the  umt  of  weirhts.  This  pound  is 
subdivided  into  5760  grains,  and  Uie  pound  avoirdupois 
made  to  consist  of  7000  such  grains.  The  bushel  was 
made  the  unit  of  dry  measure,  and  contains  77.6274  lbs. 
avoir,  of  distilled  water  at  40o  Fahieaheit.  The  gallon 
was  made  the  unit  of  liquid  measure^  and  contains 
8*33888lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the  same 
temperature.  A  copy  of  the  yard  laid  up  in  the 
Exchequer  of  England,  and  made  by  Thomas  Jones  of 
London  at  the  request  of  our  State  Department,  was 
made  the  unit  of  kngth. 

It  is  evident  that  all  our  measures  of  length,  weight 
and  capacity  are  referred  to  these  particular  units,  and 
by  comparison  with  them,  are  to  be  corrected.  But 
these  units  are  liable  to  be  lost  by  fire,  by  foreign  inva- 
sion, or  by  some  other  accident.  And  if  not  so :  yet  by 
use  and  by  corrosion,  the  metals  of  which  tDey  are 
composed  may  peroeptiUy  wear  away.  How  important 
then  is  it  to  fix  eome  standard  of  measures,  which  will 
be  independent  of  moral  revohHions,  so  that  it  may  be 
consulted  centuries  hence  with  the  same  results  we  ob- 
tain now  I  and  to  which  the  units  above  spoken  of  may 
themselves  be  referred  for  correction  if  erroneous,  or  for 
restoration  if  lost  In  not  containing  a  provision  of 
this  sort^  the  act  of  Contfess  on  "  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures** w  manifestly  defective.  The  governments  of 
England  and  France  have  paid  very  speciid  attentkm  to 
this  point.  The  former  has  adopted  as  a  standard,  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibmting  seconds  on  the  perallel  of 
London  in  the  vacuum  of  an  airwpump  and  at  60^  of  F. 
The  latter  the  one-t0,000,000th  part  of  the  quadrant  of 
a  meridian.  These  are  the  only  standards  as  yet 
known ;  and  their  accuracy  dependsupon  the  improved 
state  of  aslrooomy  and  the  arts.    This  besiutiful  appli- 


cation of  the  pendulum,  depends  upon  two  principles 
immediately  deduced  from  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
first  is,  that  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  are  isochronal, 
provided  the  arcs  of  vibration  oe  extremely  smatL  The 
second  is,  that  the  same  pendulum  will  peribrm  an 
equal  number  of  vibrations  m  equal  portions  of  time, 
provided  its  length  remains  unaltered.  T%e  immediate 
deduction  from  the  last  mentioned  property  ia,  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  made  to  virhrate  seconds  at  any 
place  is  an  invariable  quantity.  Now  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  the  yard  is  declared  to  be  made  up  of  36 
equal  parts,  the  length  of  each  of  these  being  such, 
that  39  of  them  and  134-1000  of  a  part  shall  <xm8tttote 
the  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  vibrating  under  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned.  Should  every  measu- 
ring rod  in  the  kingdom,  together  with  all  measures  of 
weight  and  capacity,  be  destroyed,  how  easy  would  be 
the  task  to  restore  them.  For  this  pmpoee,  we  have 
only  on  the  prescribed  latitude,  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air  pump  and  at  60e  F.,  to  so  adjust  the  len^;th  of  a 
pendulum,  that  it  shall  perform  86,164  oscillations  do- 
ring  the  revolution  of  a  fixed  star.  Then  if  the  length 
of  this  pendulum  be  divided  into  39.134  equal  parts, 
thirty  six  of  these  will  be  the  yani.  Having  tfaos  resto- 
red the  unit  of  linear  measures,  those  of  wei^t  and  ca- 
pacity follow  of  course,  since  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
above  referred  to^  they  are  made  to  depend  upon  linear 
measurement.  It  may  be  well  just  here  to  remark,  that 
the  mutual  convertibility  of  the  points  of  suspension 
and  oscillation  in  the  compound  pendulum,  as  practical- 
ly a|»lied  by  Capt.  Kater,  enables  us  to  measure  the 
lengtn  of  the  seconds  pendulum  with  extreme  accuracy. 
The  standard  above  explained  is  not  without  its  objec- 
tions. One  far  mora  elegant  and  scientific,  though  not 
so  readily  applied,  is  that  employed  by  the  French. 
The  l>10,000,0e0th  part  of  the  quadrant  of  a  meridian 
they  assumed  to  be  the  metre— their  unit  of  linear  mea- 
sure. In  order  to  recover  it  at  any  time,  it  is  onljr  ne- 
cessary to  measura  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  with  a 
rod  of  any  arbitrary  and  unknown  length.  Suppose  the 
len^h  of  the  meridian  proves  to  be  8,000,000  of  this 
arbitrary  rod.  This  rod  then  Is  to  the  meire  as  1 0,000,000 
to  8,000,000,  or  as  10  to  S.  In  other  words,  if  this  rod 
be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  8  of  them  will  be  the 
length  of  the  metre.  Doubtless  an  error  will  occur  in 
measuring  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian :  but  only  the 
l-t0,000,000th  part  of  this  can  eflTect  the  metre,  {For 
JUBer  detaiU  aee  Base  du  S^Heme  Metrique,) 

^  In  the  sixth  place :  the  application  of  astronomical 
science  to  the  deteraiination  of  chronological  dates,  is 
one  in  which  the  learned  have  always  been  deeply 
interested.  To  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have  the 
solar  and  lunar  tables  been  brought,  that  the  state  of 
the  heavens  at  any  former  period  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  precision.  Any  well  attested  observation, 
therafore,  made  by  ancient  astronomera,  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  observation  was  made. 
I  must  limit  myself  to  two  or  three  illustrations 

In  an  ancient  volume,  which  escaped  the  general  con* 
fla^ration  of  the  Chinese  books  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Tsin-chi-hoang,  S46  yeare  before  the  christian  era,  there 
is  reeorded  an  observation  ofTcheou-Koung:  by  which 
ho  aseertained  that  at  the  city  of  Loyang,  a  gnomon  of 
8  Chinese  feet  cast,  on  the  day  of  summer  solstice,  a 
shadow  of  1.5  feet :  and  on  the  day  of  winter  solstice  a 
shadow  of  13  feet.  These  measured  lengths  of  the 
shadows  at  the  two  solstices,  enable  us  to  deduce  the 
extreme  distances  of  the  sun  fhom  the  zenith  of  Loyang. 
Indeed,  in  each  case  the  zenith  distance  is  nothing  more 
than  the  angle  which  the  solar  rays  made  wlUi  the 
axis  of  the  gnomon,  the  tangent  of  which  in  the  fint,  is 
expressed  by  1.5-8,  and  in  ttie  second  by  13-8.  After 
making  the  necessary  corrections  for  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  sun,  parallax  end  refraction,  we  find  the  zenith 
distance  nt  the  summer  solstice  to  be  10^  53^  7^.51 ; 
and  the  zenith  dtstanee  at  the  winter  solstice  to  be 
58^41'  IdffSU  The  half  sum  of  thes  distances,  viz: 
34<>  47^  iov.66^  is  the  ktitude  of  Loyang  ;-Hhe  half  dif- 
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jerenoe,  vis :  83o  54'  S^'.IS,  ia  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
at  Uk  (ime  of  observation.  But  this  obliquity  is  a  va- 
rinMeqaantity,  whose  law  of  yariation  is  well  known, 
and  bf  which  we  can  determine  what  the  obliquity  was 
at  any  given  time  past,  or  at  what  time  the  obliquity 
was  of  a  giTen  Taloe.  The  time  corresponding  to  its 
valae  ss  deduced  from  the  above  observation,  is  1  tOO 
years  &  C.  This  determination  is  altogether  accurate, 
proTided  the  observation  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  be 
•Q.  This,  however,  can  be  tested ;  and  as  follows. 
Geographers  agree  that  the  place  formerly  called  Loy- 
sag,  is  now  called  Hou-an-fou.  Three  observations  on 
die  latitude  of  this  place,  performed  by  Father  Gaubie, 
a  learned  missionary  to  China,  give  for  its  value  34° 
47'  U*;  which  differs  but  8»  from  the  result  of  Tcheou- 
Koun^    (See  Bitd  or  Frerei.) 

The  neit  example  I  will  introduce  in  the  words  of 
Baiiey  as  t^ooted  by  Brayley.  **  There  is  probably  no 
&et  in  ancient  history,  that  has  ^iven  rise  to  so  much 
ioierest  as  the  solar  eclipse,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  which,  owing  to  a  singular  coincidence,  put  an  end 
10  a  furiotts  war  that  raged  between  Cyazares,  king  of 
Media,  and  AJyaite%  kin^  of  Lydia.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  that  historian,  the  contest  had  con- 
tinued five  years :  in  the  sixth,  there  was  a  sort  of  noefur- 
Mi  cMiM.  For,  after  an  equal  fortune  on  both  sides, 
and  whilst  the  two  armies  were  engaging,  t/u  day  tud' 
daily  kecamt  nigki.  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  see- 
ing that  the  night  had  thus  taken  the  place  of  the  day, 
desisted  from  the  combat,  and  both  parties  became 
desirous  of  making  peace.  The  fact  is  here  very  clearly 
related ;  bat,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing,  either  in 
the  statement  itself,  or  in  the  contiguous  passages  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  time 
wherein  ibb  singular  phenomenon  took  place.  And 
this  is  ihc  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  dates  of 
several  other  events,  might  be  determined  if  the  era  of 
this  eclipse  were  correctly  known." 

From  other  sources  we  know  that  this  eclipse  must 
have  occurred  between  the  years  580  and  650  B.  C.  It 
is  only  necessaiy  then  to  calculate  all  the  solar  eclipses 
visible  in  Asia  Minor  during  this  interval  of  70  years : 
a  Uhor  which  has  been  performed  with  ability  by 
Biilcy.  And  in  all  this  time,  he  found  only  one  eclipse 
which  fulfilled  t  he  conditions  required.  This  happened 
on  Sepc  30ih,  610  B.  C.  It  was  total,  to  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia  and  Media;  ''and  the  path  of  the 
moon's  ombra  lay  in  the  very  track  in  which  the  two 
hostile  armies  probably  met.  For  it  passed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  just  at  the  point  at  which  Croesus, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alyattes,  crossed  that  river 
in  order  to  attack  the  Median  empire." 

The  last  illostratioix,  1  shall  give,  under  this  head  of 
oar  subject,  is  the  detection  of  an  error  of  upwards  of 
Ibor  years  in  the  vulgar  era  of  our  Saviour's  oirth— an 
era.  which  owes  its  origin  to  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Ro- 
man abboC 

Joaephus  reeorda  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  as  happening 
daring  the  last  illness  of  Herod.    This  eclipse  ov  com*> 

JataUon,  most  have  occurred  on  March  13th,47IO  of  the 
alian  period.  Our  Saviour  was  born  at  that  time  ;  for 
Herod  sought  the  life  of  the  young  child.  The  latest 
time,  therefiNie,  at  which  we  can  fix  the  era  of  his  birth, 
is  aboat  the  end  of  the  year  4709  of  the  Julian  period ; 
whereas  our  vulgar  era  places  it  in  the  year  4713 — at 
Wast  four  years  too  late. 

These  instances  will  serve  to  show,  in  what  manner 

lusiory  owes  its  best  established  dates  to  astronomy. 

b  the  sixth  and  last  place :  passing  by  many  very 

'w^tsttune  relations  which  astronomy  bears  to  other 

Kiciices,  Iwill  conclude  this  lecture  with  a  few  remarks 

rlbe  vast  conceptions  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
iucnce  above  all  others  impresses  upon  the  mind — 
to  Kf  nothing  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  which  we 
finf  everywhere  displayed  in  the  laws  which  he  has 
e&oira  for  the  government  of  all  those  various  motions 
tUch  we  ofaoerve  io  the  universe.  It  is  too  frequently 
afoo$od  ibat  the  cstinuttes  of  astronomerv  relative  tQ 


the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
are  fanciful  and  false.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
By  measuring  the  height  of  the  building  %ve  now  occupy, 
and  by  taking  the  angles  at  its  summit  and  base  be- 
tween a  vertical  line,  and  an  imaginary  one  drawn  to 
any  distant  point,  as  for  example  to  the  top  of  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  distance 
of  that  point  from  us  becomes  known.  Such  precisely 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem  for  findng  (he  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  And  1  venture  to  assert,  that 
a  mechanic  could  not  by  means  of  a  foot  rule,  ascertain 
the  length  of  this  floor,  without  making  a  proportional 
ble  error  greater  than  that  which  enters  into  our  esti- 
mated distance  from  the  sun.  For,  if  in  applying  the 
rule  successively  along  the  floor  about  50  limes,  he 
should  make  an  error  of  only  the  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch, 
this  will  allow  an  error  of  3,200  miles  in  an  equally 
accurate  measurement  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun— an  error  so  great,  that  it  is  excluded  by  the 
perfection  of  modern  astronomical  instruments.  This 
distance  is  thus  found  to  be  about  96,000,000  of  miles : 
and  it4  diameter,  which  is  readily  deduced  from  its  dis* 
tance,  such  that  if  its  centre  coincided  with  that  of  tlie 
earth,  its  radius  would  extend  to  nearly  double  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  moon  from  us,  although  the  distance  of  this 
satellite  is  not  less  than  837,000  miles.  Far  as  the 
earth  seems  to  be  from  the  sun,  yet  it  is  near  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  planet  Uranus.  At  this  point 
our  progress  is  stayed — a  point,  seen  from  which,  our  own 
sun  is  reduced  to  a  mere  speck.  Beyond  this  utmost 
verge  of  our  own  system,  and  between  it  and  the  near* 
est  star,  *'  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  which  it  i?  impos- 
sible for  calculation  to  pass.  Forsaking  the  infinitesi- 
mal dimensions  of  our  own  globe,  we  eagerly  Sfcixe 
upon  the  diameter  of  our  orbit  as  the  base  of  a  triangle 
whose  apex  shall  extend  to  the  stars.  But  sublime  as 
the  assumption  is,  it  proves  inetTectual :  for  our  orbit 
itself,  whose  diameter  is  192,000,000  of  miles,  dwindles 
to  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star.  Bat  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fixed  stars  are  of  the  same  natnre  with 
our  sun,  and  made  to  fulfil  similar  offices  of  shedding 
light  and  heat  to  attendant  planets ;  and  from  what  we 
know  of  our  own  system,  we  cannot  put  from  us  the 
conclusion  that  all  of  the  others  are  contrived  for  the 
abode  of  animated  and  rational  creatures.  How  mag- 
nificent is  the  scale  of  creation  here  presented  to  us ! 
Where  shall  we  find  a  parallel  ?  Whether  we  consider 
the  number — the  magnitude — the  distances  of  the  hea- 
venly  bodies—or  the  ends  they  probably  subserve,  we 
are  at  once  elevated  to  conceptions  by  far  too  vast  for 
the  grasp  of  a  finite  mind.  Here  is  an  exhibition  which 
overwhelms  us  with  the  omnipotence  of  Him  who  spake, 
and  it  was  done !  I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  the  use 
made  of  such  contemplations  by  the  eloquent  Psalmist, 
was  no  less  philosophical  than  devout.  Feeling  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of 
God  drawn  from  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  he  ex- 
claims— **The  Heavens  declara  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  work.  Osy  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge. There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  iheir 
voice  is  not  heard."  That  many  very  eminent  cultiva- 
tors of  this  science  have  been  tnndels,  and  some  of  them 
atheists,  I  am  ready  to  admit.  BiH  this  is  orvly  another 
eonfirmation  of  the  well  established  truth :  that  without 
the  light  of  Revelation  and  those-  corresponding  affec* 
tions  of  heart  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  man  sees 
not  God  in  the  works  of  his  power.  The  whole  history 
of  our  species  abundantly  confirms  this  remark.  To 
take  but  one  insunce,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one :  in 
what  age  or  portion  of  the  world,  was  there  ever  ex- 
hibited a  development  of  mental  energy,  surpassing 
that  which  adorned  the  republic  of  Greece  7  It  was  the 
country  ofa  line  of  heroes  fromCodrus  to  Philopemen. 
There,  the  sculptured  marble  and  the  painted  canvass 
were  well  nigh  made  to  breathe.  There  flowed  the 
majeatie  numben  of  a  Homer,  and  the  exquisitely  po^ 
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liabed  measufes  of  a  Sophocles.  There  the  spirit  was 
either  soothed  by  the  melting  tones  from  the  lyre  of  an 
Orpheas,  or  aroused  by  the  all-kindlin|:  and  irresistible 
eloquence  of  a  Demosthenes.  And  yet,  in  this  land  of 
philosophy,  and  patriotism,  and  elo<^uence  and  song — in 
the  midst  of  Athens,  that  metropolitan  city  of  all  that 
was  refined  and  elegant,  we  find  an  altar  to  the  **Un- 
known  Grod."  So  likewise  it  is  with  individoals. 
However  refined  and  learned  a  man  may  be— however 
vast  his  intellect — however  extensively  and  accurately 
he  may  acquaint  himself  with  nature  and  her  mi^iifola 
operations ;  yet,  if  his  heart  be  not  prepared  by  a  pro- 
cess of  a  difllerent  character,  to  look  throueh  all  these 
thinss  up  to  nature's  God,  he  will  invariably  stop  at 
the  Taws  of  these  operations,  and  setting  them  up  as 
gods,  will  bow  down  himself  unto  them  and  worahip 
them.  It  is  not  right  to  charge  this  or  any  other  brancn 
of  science  with  the  infidelity  of  its  votaries.  They  are 
such,  not  because  of  philosophy,  but  in  spite  of  philoso- 

Ehy  and  revelation  too.  Let  but  the  religious  affections 
s  properly  cultivated — ^let  Christ  but  lay  the  hand  of 
his  healing  power  upon  the  human  hearty  then  will  the 
understanding  be  prepare]  to  see  in  all  thmgs  the  finger 
of  Qod,  and  to  praise  him  not  only  in  the  "  firmament  of 
his  power,"  but  in  the  "  tints  and  texture  of  every  petal 
that  drinks  the  dew,  and  in  the  wings  and  antennae  of 
every  gnat  that  hums  in  the  evening  air:"  or  as  the 
inimitable  Shakspeare  has  it,  to 

Find  tODfvat  fn  trees,  books  in  the  rnnntnf  hrooki, 
8«rmoDS  ioi  ■tones,  and  good  in  everythiof . 


SOMETHING  ON  SONNETS, 

"  Scorn  not  the  Soaoei!  Critic,  yoQ  have  frowii*d 

Mindless  of  Its  just  honors :  whh  this  key, 

Shakspeare  unlocked  bis  bean ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrareh*s  wound : 

A  iboosand  times  ibis  pipe  did  Tasso  sound : 

CamOens  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grleC 

The  Bonnet  gliuered,  a  gay  myrtle  leaf. 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 

His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery*land 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways :  and,  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  bis  hand 

The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 

Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few  !** 

Wordnoorth. 

A  roost  admirable  review  of  the  poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth,  in  the  first  pages  of  the  December  Mes- 
senger, contains  some  reflections  upon  the  Sonnet, 
which  have  set  me  upon  the  whim- wham  of  weaving  a 
ehaplet  of  those  delightful  poems  for  the  pages  of  the 
February  number.  I  do  not  mean  to  prove,  or  dis- 
prove anything  in  this  undertaking,  more  than  to 
prove  my  own  love  of  that  species  of  verse,  and  to  dis- 
prove, if  I  can,  the  validity  of  the  arguments  which 
critics  are  too  much  in  the  habit  oi  using,  while  at- 
tempting to  decry  it.  The  remark,  for  instance,  of  the 
Wordsworth  critic  in  the  Messenger,  in  relation  to 
Milton,  that  his  sonnets  "have  been  nobly  redeemed 
from  oblivion  by  a  few  happy  ideas,  grand  thoughts, 
and  eminently  poetical  lines :  but — ^not  wrought  with 
the  fine  polish  and  artist-like  finish  which  become  the 
Sonnet;" — is  one  to  which  I  must  begin  this  (anything 
but  critical)  article,  with  taking  a  decided  exception. 
And  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  great  poet's  Sonnets 
tp  bear  me  out. 


"  ON  MY  BLINDNESS. 

"  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me,  useless,  though  my  soul  were  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide : 
'  Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  7* 
I  fondly  ask.    But  patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies, — '  God  does  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts :  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,»-they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Ts  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean,  without  rest 
They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait.' " 

Nor  can  I  quite  agree  with  the  critic  when  he  describes 
the  merits  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets  as  **  independent, 
if  not  in  despite,  of  their  form."  1  had  occasion  to  turn 
over  Steevens  the  other  day  to  find  some  clue  to  one  of 
Shakspeare's  disputed  passages,  while  preparing  an 
article  upon  the  Text  of  Shakspeare  for  the  Messenger, 
and  I  remember  to  have  met,  among  the  notes  of  that 
critic,  this  same  idea,  in  a  more  extended  form :  and  I 
could  not  help  turning  to  the'  following,  as  pregnant 
proofs  of  the  invalidity  of  the  criticisoL  He  is  ad- 
dressing an  imaginary  mistress,  the  eidolon  of  nearly 
all  his  sonnetizing. 

**  Oh  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem. 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker^blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perAimed  tincture  of  the  roses,— 
Hang  on  such  thorns, — and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  bud  discloses : 
But,  (for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show,) 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespecled  fade, — 
Die  to  tkemaehes.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so : 
Of  their  noeet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth." 

But  if  that  be  all  a  Sonnet  shduld  be,  what  degree  of 
worth  shall  this  be  measured  by,  that  follows? 

"  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  for  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  ni^t. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancelled  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  mgifat. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  now  pay,  as  if  not  paid  befisre. 
But  if,  the  while,  I  think  on  thee,  my  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored,  all  sorrows  end." 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  beautiful  edition  of  "  Spe- 
cimens of  English  Sonnets,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth, in  the  notes  of  the  editor  of  which,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce,  I  obaenre  the  Sonnets  of  Wordsworth  das- 
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tt^io  power  and  poeiic  iSeeling,  superior  to  all 
dmiltr  eomposiiioDi  in  the  language,  Mve  Uete  i^  Skak- 
tfttrt  md  JIfillofi."  Of  Milton's,  the  same  editor  re- 
narks,  that "  in  easy  ma)esty,  and  sei^re  beauty,  they 
are  aneqaalled  by  any  other  oompoeitions  of  the  kind  :'* 
and  of  Shakspeare's,  he  says:  **they  contain  sueh  a 
qoaatitf  of  profound  thought  as  roust  astonish  every 
lefleetiog  reader ;  they  are  adorned  by  splendid  and 
ddicate  imagery;  they  are  sublime,  pathetic,  tender, 
or  sweetly  playful;  while  they  delight  the  ear  by 
tiieir  floeDcy,  and  their  varied  harmonies  of  rhydun." 
Wordsworth  himself  says  of  the  Sonnet, 


M_ 


-With  this  key 
SkakMpeart  unlocked  his  heart :" 

And,  again,  that, 

*' when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Jtfi/ton,  in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains, — ^alas !  too  few  !** 

Bat  all  this  is  apart  from  the  main  object  of  this  pa- 
per. I  have  only  indulged  in  this  seeming  controversial 
strain,  by  way  of  claiming  for  those  two  noble  poets 
that  justice  ia  comparison,  which  the  otherwise  very 
discriminating  critic  of  the  Messenger  is  willing  to 
allow  theo^  by  themselves  considered.     With  every 
word  he  says  of  the  Sonnet,  per  se,  the  writer  I  have 
meaiiooed  will  find  roe  fully  and  deeply  sympatbi- 
Bog;— and  as  to  Wordsworlh^s  sonnets,  he  has  but 
deepened    the  admiration  I  have  always  felt  while 
poring  over  those  richest  gems  of  modern  poetry.    He 
hu  copied  many  of  the  best  of  these  in  his  sparkling 
article.    Yet  there  is  one,  he  omits,  but  which,  from 
iis  very  resemblance  to  those  of  his  two  illustrious  ex- 
empUrs  in  Sonnet- writing,  has  ever  been  supreme  upon 
my  list  of  favorites.    I  mean  that  which  he  addressed 
"  To  the  Lady  Beaumont." 

"Lady!  the  songs  of  spring  were  in  the  grove 
While  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers : 
While  I  was  planting  green  unfading  bowers. 
And  shrubs  to  hang  upon,  the  warm  alcove, 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  fancy  wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  nature's  blended  powers 
I  g^ve  this  paradise  for  winter-hours 
A  labyrinth,  Lisdy  I  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Yet!  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines^ 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  gloom. 
Or  of  high  gladness,  yon  riiall  hither  bring : 
And  these  perennial  bowers,  and  murmuring  pines, 
Be  gFBcioQS  as  the  music  and  the  bloom. 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring !" 

The  Lord  Surrey  first  introduced  the  Sonnet  into 
the  English  language,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centory.  He  published  his  "Songes  and  Sonnetteo^ 
in  the  year  1557.  Bui  it  is  the  raoet  ancient  form  of 
Italiaa  poetry :  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  was  in  use 
hf  the  Provenfals.  In  Italy  it  was  first  onltivated  by 
tbe  poet  Fra  Onittone,  and  was  nearly  a  century  in 
■Uaiaing  the  perfection,  (for  so  it  must  be  considered,) 
to  vhich  Petrarch  elevated  it.  In  France,  the  Sonnet 
ksf  never  gained  a  worthy  celebrity,  being,  in  that 
anoiry,  a  mere  vebide  for  that  sportive  kind  of  verse 
vlueiweeail  cr«mbo^-*(or  something  like  it,)— a  de- 


secration, indeed !  In  Germany,  it  has  been  cultivated 
to  some  extent,  but  the  language  of  that  country  is  ill- 
adapted  to  its  rules.  In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  it  has  been 
more  successful,  although,  in  both  those  countries,  there 
have  been  poets  who  have  done  that  beautiful  form  of 
vene  no  honor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
writers  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  both  in  England 
and  at  home,  who  have  essayed 

**  To  bend  the  iron  bow  of  Cceur  de  Lion, 
And  wield  the  dub  of  Hercules." 

These  *'  climbers  upon  Richmond,  fancying  it  Parnas- 
sus," to  borrow  a  quaint  conceit  of  Charles  Lamb, 
(dear  Elia !)  look  at  the  Sonnet,  and,  finding  it  mathe- 
matically described  in  the  books,  as  consisting  of  so 
many  lines,  and  so  many  parts,  and  so  many  syllables, 
and  so  many  rhymes,  take  comfort  to  themselves  that 
they  know  their  Cocker,  and  can  count  their  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  form  capital  letters,  in  round  Italian  hand; 
and  so  they  settle  themselves  to  write  Sonnets :  and — 
'*Atnc  UUk  lachrynutP^ 

Lieber  very  tersely  defines  the  Sonnet  thus :  (after 
describing  the  proper  construction  of  the  lines,  &c. 
according  to  the  rules,  q.  v.)  **  it  generally  contains  one 
principal  idea,  pursued  through  the  various  antitheses 
of  the  different  strophes,  and  adorned  with  the  charm 
of  rhyme." 

Montgomery  (the  elder)  in  his  beautiful  Lecture  on 
"  The  Form  of  Poetry,"  says,  "  There  is  not  a  popular 
one  in  the  English  language :  there  are  hundreds  in 
the  Italian."  This  is  true,  yet  deceptive.  It  is  true^ 
just  as  it  is  to  say  that  poetry  is  popular  in  Italy,  but 
not  in  England ;  and  if  it  applies  to  the  Sonnet  more 
than  to  any  other  verse,  it  is  only  because  that,  in 
Italy,  there  is  no  verse  so  commonly  in  vogue.  Yet 
the  English  Sonnet  is  as  popular,  perhaps,  as  any  other 
form  of  English  poetry,  if  we  except  the  Ballad  ;  and 
the  preference  given  to  that  fi>nn  arises  more  from  the 
story  of  which  it  is  usually  the  vehicle,  than  from  the 
verse  itself.  The  native  language  of  the  Italiaa  is 
Music— Poetry,  and  he 

"  Lispe  in  nombem^  and  the  numbers  come." 

Yet  even  our  rigid  critic,  just  quoted,  agrees  that 
there  are  some  specimens  extant,  which  "have redeem- 
ed the  English  language  from  the  opprobrium  of  not 
admitting  the  legitimate  Sonnet,  in  its  severest,  as  well 
as  its  most  elegant  construction."  And  here  is  one  in 
proof,  by  Wordsworth,  which  the  critic  of  the  Messen- 
ger and  myself  have  both  as  yet  left  unquoted.  It  is 
the  Answer  of  the  Men  of  Tyrol  to  the  French  foe, 
who  has  demanded  the  surrender  of  their  Alpine 
homes. 

''  This  land  we,  from  our  fathers,  had  in  trust,— 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,^r  die ! 
TUsisour  maxim:  Unit  our  piety! 
And  Qod  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just! 
That  which  we  ufcM  perform  in  arms,  we  must! 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye, — 
In  the  wife's  smile,— and  in  the  placid  sky. 
And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.    Sing  aUmd 
Old  Sokos,— IA«  preeimu  mutie  of  iht  heart  I 
Give,  heidsand  flocks!  your  voices  to  the  wind. 
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White  we  go  forth,  a  self-deYOled  crowd, 
Wiih  weapons  in  the  fearless  band,  to  assert 
Our  Tirtue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind.** 

This  is  beyond,  above,  and  out  of  all  reach  of  com- 
parison or  of  criticism.  It  is  The  Bonv kt,  pv  exed- 
lenee.  Yet,  reader,  slay  one  moment  longer  for  this 
jewel  of  John  Leyden^s:  and  those  of  yoa  who  do  not 
remember  who  John  Leyden  is,  read  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Walter  Scott. 

**  ON  THE  SABBATH  MORNINO. 

"With  silent  awe  I  hdil  the  sacred  morn, 
That  slowly  wakes  while  all  the  fields  are  still ! 
A  soothing  cnlm  on  every  breeze  is  borne; 
A  graver  murmur  gurgles  from  the  rill; 
And  echo  answers  softer  from  the  hill ; 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn ; 
The  skylark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrilL 
Hail,  light  serene!  hail,  sacred  Sabbath  mom! 
The  rooks  float  silent  by,  in  airy  drove  ^ 
The  sun  a  placid  yellow  lustre  throws ; 
The  gales,  that  lately  sighed  along  the  grove, 
Have  bushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repose; 
The  hovering  rack  of  clouds  forgets  to  move. — 
So  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  morn  arose!'* 

Who  says  that  this  is  not  a  genuine  Sonnet? 

But  I  have  detained  my  patient  (perhaps  I  should 
say  my  sleepy)  reader,  too  long,  and  must  even  now 
let  go  his  button  ;  but  this  I  will  not  do. without  again 
repeating  the  refrain  of  my  droning  song  about  Son- 
nets in  his  ear: 

"Scorn  not  the  Sonnet!" 

J.  r.  o. 


few  words,  as  m.  man  gets  rid  of  a  oomnonplace  which 
is  a  necessary  passport  to  an  important  truth:  bat  onr 
tutor  gets  warm,  and  cackling ;  and  when  he  has  laid 
his  little  truism,  makes  such  an  intolerable  rid,  that 
we  might  suppoae  he  had  produced  a  diaflBOod  isstead 
of  an  egg."  (p.  181.) 


SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

The  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Of  fenioa  frukful,  and  of  eoul  suUime, 
Who,  from  the  flovring  ralnt  of  fancy,  ponra 
No  iparfoui  metal,  fuaed  from  common  ores. 
But  gold,  to  matchleaa  purity  refined. 
And  stamped  wHh  all  the  god-head  In  bN  mind  ; 
He  whom  tfeel,  hut  want  the  power  tojMmC 

Qif»ri*» 


SPECIMEN  OP  CAUSTICITY. 

In  an  old  Edinburg  Review  (No.  31),  is  an  article  in 
reply  to  an  abusive  pamphlet  written  against  the  Re- 
view by  some  tutor  or  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. Judging  merely  by  the  article  itself,  without 
seeing  aught  on  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  overwhelming  in  power  of  ridicule, 
satire,  and  argument,  that  the  annals  of  controversy 
afford.  The  following  is  among  the  strongest  concen- 
trations of  bitterness: 

'*  This  Oxford  gentleman  is  always  burning  candles 
by  daylight;  proving  what  no  human  being  ever  called 
in  question,  and  making  the  most  pompous  display  of  the 
most  trite  and  insignificant  truths.  In  p.  106,  is  a  long 
dissertation  to  shew,  that  tome  general  LUertUwre  is  use- 
ful in  all  professions.  In  p.  IM,  he  praises  Locke  and 
Milton ;  and  soon  after  informs  us,  that  Adam  Smith 
is  a  writer  of  merit  In  p.  127,  he  proves  that  compo- 
sition is  useful.  He  then  demonstrates,  that  a  man's 
abilities  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  nature  has 
made  him,  and  a  good  deal  also  upon  how  he  has  been 
taughL  He  convinces  us,  moreover,  that  not  the  wealth 
only,  of  nations,  is  to  be  attended  to,  but  their  happi- 
ness ;  and  makes  it  quite  clear  lo  the  most  skeptical 
mind,  that  all  human  institutions  are  liable  to  error. 
And  all  this  is  not  done  carelessly,  or  detpatcbed  in  a 


*Tls  hard  to  say  If  greater  want  of  akUl 
Appear  In  writing  or  tn  judging  111 ; 
But,  of  the  two,  leaa  dangeroua  la  the  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  aense. 
Some  few  In  that,  but  numbers  ecr  tn  thia. 
Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  who  wrkes  amias. 

fteey  en  Crittciam. 

The  Grecian  drama,  until  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
surpassed  in  dignity  and  excellence  that  of  any  other 
people,  ancient  or  modem.  And  it  owed  this  supre- 
macy to  its  inherent  strength  and  vigor,  borrowing  no 
meretricious  graces  from  abroad,  but  gradually  develop- 
ing its  innate  energy  and  resources.  The  tragic  Muse 
of  Greece,  like  iu  own  infant  Hercules,  soon  seized 
upon  the  snakes ;  and  in  the  darker,  and  wilder,  and  ^ 
more  terrific  explosions  of  passion,  in  the  drama  of  the 
better  days  of  that  gifted  people,  she  is  yet  unimitated, 
perhaps  inimitable.  When  the  Grecian  arts  and  scien- 
ces were  led  in  captivity  to  Rome,  they  failed  to  impart 
to  the  conqueror  their  ereathe  spirit ;  and  the  lyre  of  the 
Muses,  like  the  harp  of  the  ChiUren  of  Captivity, 
seemed  to  have  lost  iu  powers.  The  efibrU  of  the  Ro- 
man dramatists  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  servile 
copy  of  Grecian  models;  and  with  them, superlative 
excellence  consisted  in  the  perfection  of  that  copy.  So^ 
among  the  European  nations  of  the  continent,  their  dra- 
matic genius  has  been  fettered  by  learned  and  critical 
rules  deduced  from  writings  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
Grecian  stage.  But  neither  nations  nor  individuals  can 
attain  excellence  in  this  department  of  liteiature  by  the 
imitation  of  ancient  models.  Bursting  through  their 
fetters,  sudi  writers  display  occasional  beauties,  but  the 
general  character  of  their  productions  scarcely  trans- 
cends mediocrity.  Addison,  in  his  Cato,  bowed  to  the 
rigor  of  this  rule,  and  although  in  many  passages  he  is 
touchingly  eloquent,  and  always  cliaste,  yet  the  tragedy, 
as  a  whole,  is  cold  and  formal.  But  the  divine  Shaks- 
peare, in  tl)e  true  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom, 
surrendering  himself  to  the  glowing  inspirations  of  the 
Muse,  and  "  of  imagination  all  compact,"  soars  at  once 
to  sublimity,  and  wins  for  himself,  his  language,  bis 
country  and  his  age,  imperishable  renown. 

The  English,  like  the  Grecian  drama,  attained  its 
highest  perfection  by  the  development  of  its  own  plen- 
teous and  inexhaustible  resources.  Original  in  ks 
iaoeption,  and  essentially  national  in  its  character,  it 
steadily  progi eased  in  its  own  peculiar  path,  until,  in 
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theifaytof  Sbaktpeare,  it  bad  allained  BOfveme  excel- 
lence. The  aoanng  genius  of  the  English  dramatists 
eould  not  be  confined  within  the  Irtsngfe  nf  the  uniHe$. 
Bj  •  bold  diaregard  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  by  a  happy  and  judicious  admixture  of  tragic  and 
eomic  seenery,  they  hare  given  scope  to  their  genius 
sod  image  to  their  fiincy ;  but,  by  the  use  of  this  license 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  taste  and  judgment  was 
leqaired  to  maintain  a  just  proportion,  and  to  presenre 
the  proprieties  of  the  drama.  The  study  of  ancient 
modds  was  pursued  to  give  extent  and  scope  to  genius, 
and  to  chasten  and  control  the  powers  of  invention. 
The  pcodneiions  of  the  Qrecian  drama,  far  from  being 
awMdered  inimitable,  constituted  the  salient  point, 
whence  the  untamed  and  soaring  spirits  of  tbe  English 
hsfe  soared  beyond  all  Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  iame ! 
ShalKspeare  is  at  once  the  .iiNinder,  and  the  great 
neater  of  the  English  drama.  He  is  the  pride  of  the 
English  nation :  he  is  the  "  Gtenios  of  the  British  Isles." 
He  was  the  light  of  his  age.  The  sublime  outpourings 
of  his  genius  felt  for  a  season  the  chilling  influence  of 
igaorance  and  bigotry :  but  as  the  returning  rays  of 
genial  tmth  fell  upon  the  frozen  fountains  of  dramatic 
eloquence,  they  were  unsealed,  and  gushed  forth, 

'*  LIka  to  tbe  Pondc  see, 
Whose  fey  ettrrent  sod  compuMTe  course 
K9*tr  Ihels  redring  ebb,  b«l  keepe  dae  on 
1^  tbe  Propouick  and  die  Helleepom.** 

Sbskipesre  cannot  be  translated  into  any  foreign 
tongue ;  in  the  attempt,  even  the  hardy  genius  of  Vol- 
taire is  rebuked  in  his  presence,  and  pales  before  him. 
His  indomitable  spirit  refuses  to  submit  to  any  foreign 
yoke;  it  is  in  the  broad  and  manly  freedom  of  the 
An*Io-8axon  alone  that  his  ardent  and  impetuous 
genius  delights  to  range  in  illimitable  sweep,  and  un- 
measured compass.  He  has  no  equal — ^no  imitator. 
He  is  abne  in  his  glory.  Like  the  Chilian  Condor, 
he  "JlmU  hi  the  $eiUnde  of  the  higher  heatena  !» 

Modem  writers  are  content  to  admire,  to  study,  to 
illoitrate — but  never  to  imitate.  Some  however  have 
presumed  to  criticise ; — fluM  Ego. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  public  opinion,  bowing  to  the 
iof^matism  of  Johnson  and  to  the  cynical  moroseness  of 
Pope,  ahould  have  permitted  the  character  of  Shaks- 
pcare  and  his  dramatic  writings  to  be  traduced  and 
miwepresented  ?  It  is  not  for  us,  at  this  enlightened 
day,  to  quote  from  the  multitude  of  passages  in  the 
dramatk  works  of  Shakspeare,  to  refute  the  charge  of 
his  being  unlettered  and  unfamiliar  with  the  classics.    It 
repoees  opon  the  naked  authority  of  the  ^^nOhmr  qf 
Jrcae.*    It  is  true  that  Ben  Jonson  has  said  or  sung, 
that  Shakspeare  had  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ;'> 
but  in  that  pedantic  age,  this  is  no  light  admission.    I 
appeal  from  tbe  impressions  and  fancies  of  men  to  the 
productions  of  the  poet,  which  are  rife  with  all  the 
spirit  of  classical  beauty.    Among  his  more  finished 
diamas  there  is  scarcely  an  animated  scene,  which  does 
sot  carry  with  it  iotcmal  and  conclusive  evidenee  of  a 
aaiad  deeply  imbued  with  the  purest  inspiration  of  the 
dusies.    How  laboriously  be  may  have  investigated 
the  intricacies  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues  is  imma- 
terial; but  throughout  bis  productions,  miscellaneous 
tad  dramatic,  his  thoughts  are  robed  In  a  classic  dra- 
fff,  and  rejected  in  classic  imagery,  inimitably  chaste 
ttdspproprialSL 


He  has  been  censured  as  an  erratic  genius,  whose 
unconnected  and  incoherent  productions  were  formed 
without  system  or  order.  Be  it  remembered  that  these 
charges  are  preferred  by  those  secondary  geniuses  and 
imitative  formalists,  who  would  build  the  modem  drama 
on  the  model  of  the  ancients.  Worshippers  of  the 
olden  time,  such  men  bow  down  with  rcTcrence  before 
the*' scarf  of  the  shrivelled  mummy .^  Sbakspeare's 
was  a  ereatwe  genius— bis  censors  were  imUitlora.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  man  like  Alexander  Pope  should 
appreciate  the  loftier  beauties  of  this  transoendant  Poel 
and  High  Prieet  iffjfature.  The  characteristic  of  Pope's 
mind  was  neatneas  and  polish.  In  the  minor  beauties 
of  composition,  in  the  department  of  order,  euphony 
and  elegance,  he  was  an  adept.  Smooth,  placid,  and 
refined,  his  measure  was  music,  and  his  style  was  grace 
and  beauty.  But  he  could  never  lift  his  frittered  mind 
to  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  great  dramatist,  when 
like  the  Pythoness,  he  warmed  with  celestial  fire,  and 
shook  with  the  pregnant  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  The 
mareh  of  Johnson's  style  was  stately  and  measured,  but 
his  turgid  and  pompous  mind  moved  too  heavily  to 
overtake  the  electric  nimbleness  of  Sbakspeare's  out* 
pourings  of  genius ;  and,  like  Pope,  the  operations  of 
his  intellect  were  restricted  within  a  prescribed  cirele  of 
order.  Hence,  when  this  erratic  genius  wheeled  along 
tbe  paths  of  literary  space,  they  mistook  the  eccentricity 
of  his  moToment  for  confusion;  and  unhesitatingly 
censured  what  they  could  not  appreciate  or  compre- 
hend. It  was  impossible  that  the  cold  akepticism  of 
Hum's  mind  could  be  warmed  and  expanded  into 
admiration  by  this  bright  luminary ;  for  Hume's  was  a 
mind  as  inaensible  as  the  neilier  mill-stone  to  all  the 
finer  emotions  of  our  nature.  An  outcast  frem  grace- 
not  even  the  celestial  fires  of  inspiration  eould  animate 
the  firoKen  viper.  Neither  could  tbe  infamous  depravity 
and  prostitution  of  Voltaire's  intellect  catch  the  enthu- 
siasm of  this  dtvme  writer;  and  having  miserably  failed 
to  translate,  he  seemed  to  envy  and  to  hate  him. 

The  most  thrilling— tbe  sublimest  paasages  of  Shaks- 
peare spring  from  the  operations  of  conscience;  and 
this  poet's  great  wand  of  power,  is  the  mystical  relation 
between  the  Deity  and  man.  To  such  a  voice  these 
wretches  were  as  deaf  as  the  adder.  They  had  labored 
to  erase  the  image  of  God  from  their  souls,  and  there 
was  no  longer  left  with  them  even  a  taste  for  anything 
pure,  chaste,  beautiful  or  holy ;  for  the  spirit  had  gone 
forth  from  the  sanctuary,  and  the  shrine  was  desecrated. 
Their  hearts  were  corrupted  in  their  most  intimate 
recesses,  and  every  current  of  moral  feeling  flowing 
therein,  had  either  stagnated  into  insensibility,  or  was 
poisoned  unto  bittemeas.  We  are  angered  at  these 
men ;  but  it  is  with  a  holy  indignation.  '*  Iratebmni** 
says  the  Apostle,  "  haaeiadni — $ed  nottle  peecareJ'  But 
the  pious,  the  patriotic,  the  kindred  spirit  of  Milton 
could,  even  in  the  gloom  of  national  degradation,  in  the 
storm  of  civil  strife,  and  amid  the  mists  of  religious 
intolerance  and  fanaticism,  sppreeiate  and  proclaim  the 
beauties  of  this  "  child  of  fancy  :" 

**  Our  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warbles  his  natlye  woodootea  wild." 

It  was  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Shaks- 
peare, and  by  a  study  of  his  works  that  Milton  acquired 
that  originality  of  expression  and  boldness  of  thought. 
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which  has  enabled  him  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven. 
The  flaming  sword  of  the  cherubim  prevailed  not 
against  his  genius.  He  trod  the  path  to  Paradise,  and 
threw  around  the  stupendous  truths  of  revelation  all  the 
witchery  and  all  the  sublimity  of  the  epic 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  point  out  the  excel- 
lences of  Shakspeare ;  yet  there  is  one  reilection  we 
may  be  allowed  to  make.  It  is  upon  the  striking  tndf- 
viduoHhfot  his  characters.  In  this  respect  he  vastly 
excels  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  next  to  Shakspeare,  is 
the  most  graphic  delineator  of  character  Britain  has 
ever  produced.  ScoU  is  deficient  in  this  distinctive 
portraiture  of  personages  of  the  same  species  or  daas. 
In  Scott  it  is  always  the  same  character  with  a  shade  of 
difference:  in  Shakspeare,  they  resemble  in  the  main, 
but  are  as  distinct  and  separate  as  the  opposite  sexes. 
Lovel  in  the  Antiquary,  and  Harry  Bertram  in  Guy 
Mannering  differ  only  in  name  and  circumstance— they 
want  huUvUtudiijf,  So,  with  Noma  of  Fitful-Head  and 
Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipeey-woman— Dandie  Dinmont 
and  Bailie  Niool  Jarvie — Ravenseroft  and  Redgauntlet. 
Flora  Mclvor  and  Rose  Brad  wardine  contrast  with  each 
other  in  Waverly,  as  do  Rebecca,  the  Jewess,  and 
Rowena,  the  Saxon,  in  Ivanhoe.  But  in  Shakspeare 
every  cliaracter  is  a  new  and  distinct  creation,  though 
of  the  same  order.  Richard  of  Gloster,  Hamlet  the 
King,  and  Macbeth  are  all  "  bloody  and  remorseless," 
yet  how  different  1  The  fair  Juliet  and  the  gentle  Des- 
demona,  bow  lovely,  yet  distinct  1  He  has  sketched  two 
deliberate  villains,  Richard  and  lago;  but  they  are 
painted  with  the  pencil  of  a  master,  who  knew  every 
spring  of  the  human  heart  Besides  the  mdbndtidityt 
Shakspeare  is  remarkable  for  the  intenniy  of  his  cha- 
racters.  They  are  developed  at  every  point,  and  fulfil 
their  whole  destiny.  In  this  point  of  view  compare 
lago  with  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone — Shylock  with  Trap* 
bois,  and  the  monster  Caliban  with  Elahender,  tlie 
recluse.  The  gross  deformity  of  *'  Cannie  Elahie*'  shocks 
the  imagination ;  but  every  one  feels  that  if  monsters 
were,  Caliban  would  be  a  veritable  monster.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  the  White*maid  of  Avenel  in 
the  Monastery,  and  Ariel  in  the  ''Tempest,"  who  does 
his  "spriting  so  gently"  as  to  make  us  regret  that  he  is 
but  a  shadow.  Let  us  tear  ourselves  away  from  the 
admiration  of  those  powers,  which,  at  one  moment 
chill  our  blood  with  horror,  and  at  another, 

**  Make  a  iwan'tike  eod, 
Fading  in  music  !** 

Shakspeare  has' been  heavily  censured  for  the  gross 
indelicacy  of  bis  language.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  of  grave 
inquiry  whether  by  that  coarseness,  which  is  so  harshly 
condemned  by  the  present  generation,  he  offended  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  The 
standard  of  decency  and  propriety  of  language  varies 
with  the  outline  of  territory,  as  well  as  with  the  refine* 
roent  and  corruption  of  a  people.  What  might  have 
been  approved  in  the  presenoe-chamber  of  the  Virgin 
Clueen,  and  repeated  by  her  maids  of  honor,  would,  in 
our  days  of  artificial  refinement  and  delicacy,  transfuse 
a  glowing  blush  over  the  eheek  of  beautyi  These 
things  are  conventional.  And  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  a  comparison  of  Shakspeare*s  writings  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  has  not  transcended 
the  mode  of  his  day.    Nay,  it  may  well  be  questioned 


whether  the  prudish  delicacy  of  our  day  is  not  rather  an 
evidenee  of  corrupt  imaginings  than  of  superior  virtue. 
At  all  events  there  was  less  refinement  in  the  age  of 
Elisabeth.    And  what  right  has  the  exquisite  refine- 
ment of  the  19th  eentury  to  erect  as  a  standard  of  pro- 
priety its  code  of  morals,  by  which  to  judge  of  those  of 
the  17th  century?  The  age  which  succeeds  m  may, 
with  equal  justice,  erect  its  wiser  standard,  and  condemn 
in  us  the  surpassing  virtue,  which  would  Bbrink  from 
the  utterance  of  many  passages  of  that  divine  revdation, 
which  has  been  promulgfd  for  our  moral  improvement, 
and  which  contains  every  lesson  of  morality  and  every 
rule  of  action.    But  if  the  ravening  appetite  of  erittctsm 
must  have  food,  surely  the  corruption  of  the  a^  will 
furnish  abundance,  without  assailing  the  eomroon  pri- 
vilege of  the  poet    Excessive  vigilance  argues  oonseious 
weakness.    The  dragon  was  sleepless  in  the  gateway 
because  the  Hesperian  fruit  was  always  in  danger. 
Our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  bliss  were  not  touehed 
with  shame  and  fear  until  they  had  lost  their  innoeeno& 
But  it  was  only  in  the  comic  scenes  that  this  coarseness 
of  expression  was  expected  by  his  auditory,  or  was 
used  by  Shakspeare.    In  the  graver  passages  of  the 
drama,  when  it  was  the  |Met's  will  "  to  hold  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  there  can  be  nothing  more 
sublimely  chaste  than  his  conceptions  of  character. 
Radiant  with  celestial  innocence  and  beauty,  his  female 
characters  approach  angelic  excellence.    Whether  it 
be  the  grave  Portia,  the  injured  Cordelia,  the  fanciful 
Rosalind,  the  beauteous  Imogen,  the  sorrowful  Ophelia, 
the  tender  Juliet,  or  the  gentle  Desdemona, — each  is 
the  very  incarnation  of  purity.    Perhaps  it  never  was 
before  given  to  mortal  so  clearly  to  conceive  the  angelic 
purity  of  the  female  character ;  certainly  no  dramatist 
of  any  age  has  been  able  to  display  at  a  single  touch,  as 
it  were,  by  the  inflection  of  a  single  ray  of  light,  the 
conscious  purity  of  female  virtue.    For  an  example,  let 
us  turn  to  the  2nd  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  the  **  Moor  of 
Venice."    The  explosion  of  Othello^s  jealousy  had 
taken  place,  in  which  he  called  Desdemona  that  **  cun- 
ning iohore  of  Venice."    Stricken  to  the  eartli,  and  as  if 
sensible  that  the  life  of  the  body  could  not  survive  the 
imputation  of  departed  virtue,  she  prays  Emilia  to  "  lay 
on  her  bed  her  wedding  sheets."    Emilia,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Desdemona  informs  lago,  that  Oihello  had  **  so 
bewhored  her  as  true  hearts  cannot  bear."    What  is  the 
thought  of  that  pure  and  innocent  being  in  that  hour  of 
affliction  ? 

De«.    Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

Ugo,  What  name,  tkir  lady  I 

Dn,    9mh  M,  the  rn^t^  m§  lord  did  My  /loct. 

That  epithet  was  blasphemy  upon  her  virtue — and 
her  pure  spirit  could  not  breathe,  neither  could  her 
chaste  lips  syllable  the  unhallowed  word. 

Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  more  touching  tribute  to 
virgin  purity  than  at  the  burial  of  the  hapless  Ophelia? 

LaerttM.  Laj  her  l>  the  aarth  j 

Jindfrtm  karjair  and  umpoUiaUdfieth 
Kay  violet*  opting  !  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priasc, 
A  mioistering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thouliest  howling ! 

We  have  already  declared  that  it  was  no  pari  of  oor 
design  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  Shakspeare ;  it  was 
simply  our  intention  to  have  protested  against  the  gr^at 
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injustiee  done  to  the  character  of  Shakspeare's  writings . 
by  eommetitatora  and  critics,  who,  without  the  soul  to ' 
appreciate  his  beauties,  hare  exaggerated  his  faults ; 
and  to  eomptain  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
raaden  of  Shakspeare  rex  the  public  ear  with  proposed 
eorrectioos  of  his  text.  To  discover  an  error  in  the  text 
of  Shakspeare,  to  proclaini  it  to  the  world,  and  to  sug- 
gest an  emendatioQ,  seem  to  flatter  the  hypercritic  with 
a  portion  of  the  poet's  immortality.  These  oonrections, 
for  the  most  part,  are  trifling  in  theroseWes  and  annoy- 
ing to  the  public.  Many  of  them  would  be  rendered 
unoecesBsry  if  these  critics  would  supply  themselves 
with  appitwed  editions  of  the  author.  The  truth  is,  that 
most  of  the  obscurities  in  the  text  of  this  writer  have 
been  occarioned  by  this  UUer  ofbuMMUmi  among  read* 
efs.  Instead  of  being  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sofaKme  beauties  of  the  drama— instead  of  being 
wrapt  in  the  whiri  and  eddy  of  the  passions,  or  observ- 
ing their  masterly  and  fearftal  development ;  these 
**  Podts  of  oommentators^  are  employed  in  critical 
observations  of  words  and  phrases,  almost  beneath  the 
notice  of  Che  petty  scavengers  of  literature.  We  apply 
these  remarks  generally.  But  we  must  also  be  permit- 
ted to  examine  impartially  certain  proposed  readings  of 
Shakspeare  in  former  nombers  of  the  Messenger ;  and 
although  the  game  may  be  scarcely  worth  the  candle, 
pause  and  reflect,  before  we  approve  or  adopt  them. 
In  the  August  number  of  the  Messenger  there  is  a 
pssttge  dted  from  Macbeth,  the  reading  of  whieh  is 
cemored  upon  the  rtperted  authority  of  Macready. 
With  doe  deference  to  the  histrionic  fame  of  Macready 
(ifhisrtpufed  be  his  real  diction),  we  cannot  surrender 
the  established  reading  except  upon  sounder  reasoning 
than  that  contained  in  the  article  in  the  Messenger,  or 
spon  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  tragedian  him- 
mUL  Our  flrst  reason  is,  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
chaage,  upon  every  frivolous  suggestion,  a  reading 
whieh  has  stood  the  test  of  two  centuries,  and  has 
escaped  the  censure  of  more  than  six  generations  of  the 
children  of  men,  as  well  as  the  mordacious  teeth  of  the 
whole  swarm  of  critics  that  have  preyed  upon  the  text 
of  Shakspeare  as  if  ii  had  been  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Moveover,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  reading 
which  has  pleased  a  Garrick  and  a  Kemble,  may  be 
tolerated  by  Macready.  The  passage  is  from  the  5th 
set,  5ih  scene. 

Mmheik   Whersfore  was  that  cry  ? 

BsrvmU,    The  Queen  is  dead,  my  lord. 

JUehelk.    She  sboald  bare  died  hereafter : 
Than  woaM  hare  been  a  lime  for  itich  a  word. 
Ts*norrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
OacfM  in  fills  petty  space  Avm  day  to  day. 
To  the  laM  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  aU  our  jfeaterdmjft  hare  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death ! 

Kcsd,  says  your  correspondent,  meo  periaUo,  and,  we 
suppose,  by  virtue  of  the  conjoint  authority  of  Macready 
and  hiinself, 

"  She  should  hare  died  hereafter : 
There  would  haTe  been  a  tloae  for  soch  a  word 
IWsierrow .'  A^e^  to-morrow,  and  to-moxrow,"  fcc 

Let  it  be  home  in  mind  that  the  plot  rapidly  ap- 
pmchas  the  catastrophe,  ^and  that  the  poet,  glowing 
vxfchai  theoM^  dallies  not  by  the  wayside,  but  hurries 


to  a  conclusion*  Had  he  inclination  or  leisure  to  check 
the  whiri  of  passion  to  specify  the  precise  time  at  which 
such  intelligence  would  have  been  less  painful  7  No,  he 
merely  intended  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  postpone  the  hour  of  pain  or  retribution,  and 
says, 

"  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  soch  a  word.*' 

And  in  an  instant,  struck  with  the  folly  of  desiring  to 
postpone  that  which  is  inevitable,  he  very  naturally 
and  very  appropriately  continues : 

"  ToHvierrotp,  and  to^merreig— and  U-marraWf 
Creepe  in  this  petty  space  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yeslerdsyt  have  lighted  fools 
Tho  way  to  dosty  death  !*• 

In  plain  prose,  Macbeth,  distressed  by  the  deser- 
tion of  his  friends,  alarmed  for  the  issue  of  the  approach- 
ing contest  upon  which  depended  his  throne  and  exis- 
tence, when  he  hears  the  cry  of  the  woman  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  his  queen,  very  naturally  wishes,  that 
this  blow  might  have  been  withheld  until  mwUut  time, 
when,  being  less  oppressed,  he  might  have  borne  it  with 
more  fortitude.  But  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
says  in  substance :  thus  it  is,  that  we  are  always  dis- 
posed to  consider  onyltflM  more  appropriate  than  the 
present  for  affliction,  and  we  look  forward  to  t^^norroio, 
though  experience  teaches  us  that "  all  our  yesttrdmfs 
have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death.'*  To  our 
understanding  no  correction  is  required,  and  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  is  far  more  intelligible  and  natural  than  the 
fastidious  commentary  of  the  critic,  or  the  supposed 
reading  of  the  tragedian.  In  the  November  number  the 
reading  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick,  and  Kemble,  the  read- 
ing of  two  centuries  is  fully  sustained  in  opposition  to 
the  reading  of  the  critic  and  the  tragedian  by  the  note 
of  Johnson,  as  quoted  on  page  674,  of  that  number  of 
the  Messenger.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  note 
of  Johnson  was  written  in  support  and  explanation  of 
the  text  of  Shakspeare,  long  before  the  suggestion  of 
this  new  reading.  The  note  is  in  these  words :  "  Her 
death  should  have  been  deferred  to  some  more  peaceful 
time.  There  would  have  been  a  more  convenient  time 
for  such  intelligence.  Such  is  the  condition  of  human 
life,  that  we  always  think  to-morrow  will  be  more 
seasonable  than  to-day;  but  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 
steal  over  us  unenjoyed,  and  we  still  linger  in  the  same 
expectation  to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end.  All 
those  days,  which  have  thus  passed  away,  have  sent 
multitudes  of  fools  to  their  graves,  who  were  engrossed 
by  the  same  dream  of  future  felicity,  and  when  life  was 
departing  from  them,  were,  like  me,  reckoning  on  to- 
morrow." Upon  the  plain  signification  of  this  note  we 
are  well  content  to  repose.  With  this  explanation 
Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  text  of  the  poet,  and 
Johnson  was  a  critic  too.  Let  him  be  the  arbiter 
between  Shakspeare  and  the  modern  critic  We  will 
adhere  to  the  text. 

The  difference  between  the  amendment  proposed  and 
the  established  reading  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  too 
unimportant  to  occupy  our  attention ;  and  the  emenda- 
tion, if  adopted,  would  neither  improve  the  text,  nor 
immortalize  the  critic    We  prefor  '^fiOlkig  to  "^tfing,** 
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the  text  to  the  amendment^-ibe  bard  to  hia  reviewer. 
The  lines  are  from  the  2Dd  scene  of  the  1  at  act. 

"  I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  eeeke  another  drop ; 
Who,  ftUling  there  to  find  hie  fellow  forthi 
Uneeen,  inquuiitDe,  confounds  himeelf " 

If  we  adopt  the  word  fmUHg,  we  reduce  the  poet  to 
the  absurdity  of  making  the  drop  of  water  inquitiiive 
for  his  fellow  in  the />url4  line  after  haring/oOed  to  find 
him  in  the  third;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  poet 
makea  him  ttifumltve  to  the  last,  until  he  "  confounds 
himself;"  but  the  proposed  amendment  throwa  him 
into  Jlol  deiptdr  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  line. 

From  comedy  let  us  return  to  tragedy.  A  corres- 
pondent in  the  October  number  of  the  Messenger 
proposes  an  amendment  to  tlie  text  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  7th  scene  of  the  4th  act  of  Hamlet. 

Kmg.    Laertes,  was  jovu  father  dear  to  yon  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  eorrow, 
A  face  without  a  hean  ? 

Laetta.    Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King,    Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  lore  your  father, 
But  that  I  know  love  ia  kegim  by  time. 
And  that  I  eee  in  paesag ee  of  proof. 
Time  qualiflee  the  spark  and  fire  of  iL 
There  lives  within  the  very  fleroe  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snufT  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  aothinf  is  at  a  like  goodness  still. 
For  goodness,  growing  to  apfeiirlff , 
Dies  fad  his  own  too  much. 

It  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  word  htgan  in  this 
passage  the  word  beguiU ;  and  this  forsooth,  because  in 
sundry  lines  of  other  playa  of  Shakspeare  the  word 
beguile  is  used  in  the  sense  of  omtuc,  deceive,  &c.  The 
note  on  this  verse  in  the  Cbiswick  edition  of  these 
plays  is  decisive  of  this  question  ;  and  this  is  decidedly 
the  best  edition  of  Shakspeare  extant.  The  note  is  in 
these  words :  "  But  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time,'* 
&C.  "  As  love  is  begun  by  time,  and  has  its  gradual 
increase,  so  (tme  qualifies  and  abates  it.*'  It  is  appa- 
rent that  the  poet  designed  to  apeak  of  the  origin^  pro- 
gresi,  and  decline  of  love,  and  to  say  that  as  love  begine 
in  time,  so  time  abates  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
perishes.  The  good  sense  of  the  reader  will  perceive  at 
a  glance,  that  to  adopt  the  word  beguile  as  proposed, 
would  be  to  render  that  obscure  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  critic,  which  is  now  perfectly  clear.  Not  even  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Macready  could  so  far  beguile  us,  as  to 
induce  the  adoption  of  this  amended  reading. 

J.  F.  O.  in  the  December  number  of  the  Messenger, 
after  approving  of  the  preceding  amendments,  which 
we  have  marked  with  such  decided  reprobation,  pro- 
ceeds to  '*  criticise  a  little  on  his  own  hook,**  He  com- 
mences with  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  last  quota- 
tion from  Hamlet : 

'*  For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleuri$y 
Pies  in  his  own  IoohmkA.** 

For  pleurisy  he  proposes  to  substitute  pkarity.  And 
here,  at  length,  we  agree  with  the  critic,  not  because  of 
any  merit  in  the  criticism,  but  because  in  the  approved 
editiona,  plurisy  is  the  established  reading.  He  says 
he  thus  marked  the  margin  of  his  old  Steevens  a  few 
years  ago :  "  Q,uere,  pbarisy—from  plus—plwis  7"    He 


might  have  found  this  emendauon,  or  rather  this  esub- 
lished  reading,  not  only  in  bis  Steevena'  edition  a  few 
years  ugo  ;  but  also  in  Webster's  Dictionary  mamy  yews 
ago.  And  in  the  Chiswick  edition,  published  in  182^ 
he  may  have  seen  the  following  note:  "  PUaity  is  j»> 
perabundanct ;  our  ancestors  used  the  word  in  this  sense, 
as  if  it  came  from  pius — pbnris,  and  not  from  (vyeifc) 
pleura.  The  disease  was  formerly  thought  to  proeeed 
from  too  much  blood  flowing  to  the  part  affected : 

"  In  a  word. 
The  phuity  of  goodness  is  thy  IIL"— Jfstffoffer. 


We  confeas  that  we  are  prone  to  judge  impatiently 
these  verbal  criticisms  upon  this  gifted  cbiki  of  nature, 
and  consequently  may  have  done  less  than  justice  to 
the  preceding  suggestions  of  the  correspondeats  of  the 
Messenger.  We  prefer  surrendering  ourselves  up  to 
the  iospirationsof  this  divine  poet,  who,  at  one  moment 
involves  us  in  the  whirl  and  tempest  of  the  passions, 
and  at  another  breathes  to  the  lascivious  pleasings  of  a 
lute.  In  sweetness  and  tendernesa,  vigor  and  sublimity 
of  style  he  is  unequalled.  He  tranacends  the  form  and 
figure  of  speech  permitted  to  leas  gifted  men ;  but  he 
sanctifiea  hia  errors.  In  the  imagery  of  his  thought 
there  is  a  characteriatie  excellence.  Thougb  there  was 
no  English  style  in  his  day,  he  has  created  one,  and  it 
will  perish  with  his  writings.  In  conelosion  we  would 
recommend  to  your  correspondents,  who  profess  a  warm 
admiration  of  Shakapeare,  to  withdraw  their  attention 
from  mere  verbal  emendations,  and  occupy  a  field 
worthy  of  their  talents.  There  is  yet  a  boc^  to  be 
written,  the  spirit  of  which  every  admirer  of  Shake- 
jseare  feels  in  advance,  but  whose  execution  ia  reserved 
for  some  master-workman,  ujxmh  the  transcendant  ex- 
cellence of  this  sublime  dramatist.  Such  a  book  would 
attract  attention  not  only  to  the  indimdudiiy  and  tnlea- 
sity  of  his  characters,  but  also  to  their  inUk,  ketphig^  and 
correspondence  with  all  the  relations  and  circumatances 
in  which  they  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  The 
surpassing  aplendor  of  his  supenudwral  macMnery,  (the 
wondrous  progeny  of  his  own  creative  imagination,) 
whether  the  fairiea  flutter  in  a  moonlight  scene,  or 
repose  in  the  bell  of  a  cowslip,-— or  whether  the  Uasted 
heath  trodden  by  the  wierd  aisters  ia  lit  up  with  fre- 
quent lightning,  disclosing  the  infernal  caldron,  around 
which  they  mutter  their  helliah  incantations — ail  this  is 
a  theme  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  moat  gifted  anaong  us. 

The  inimitable  fidelity  with  which  he  depicts  the 
operations  of  madness,  from  the  ravings  of  a  mind  in 
ruins  in  the  person  of  Lear,  to  the  melancholy  wailing 
of  the  sweet  Ophelia ;  all  the  wonderful  creations  of 
this  child  of  nature  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Macbeth, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  The 
Tempest,  furnish  gratifying  evidence  to  man  of  the 
loftiness  of  the  human  intellect,  and  place  this  unrivalled 
author  upon  an  enunence,  around  which  the  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind  may  be  |M>ured  forth  in  all  future 
ages.  To  contemplate,  to  study,  to  unfold  the  beauties 
of  this  "  bard  of  every  age  and  clime,"  is  fit  employ- 
ment for  the  man  of  taste ; "  but  these  verbal  criticisms,'* 
says  Steevens,  "only  betray  the  ambition  of  each  little 
Hercules  to  set  up  pillars  ascertaining  how  far  he  had 
travelled  through  the  dreary  wilds  of  black  letter."  In 
fine,  theae  verbal  commentatora,  saya  a  judicious  writer, 
**  attach  themselves  to  the  mighty  body  of  8hakqseare, 
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Kks  bunadcs  to  the  hull  of  a  proud  man-of-war,  and 
anprapared  to  plough  witb  him  the  irast  ocean  of  time; 
■ad  ihfli  bf  the  only  means  in  their  power  endeavor  to 
mateh  themaelTes  from  that  oblivion  to  which  nature 
hat  derated  them.'*  We  make  no  unkind  application 
of  thcM  qoolaCiona  to  the  clever  correipondente  of  the 
MeaMogor.  They  have  only  to  tranalate  ihetr  eom* 
aentt  from  the  phraaeolo^  to  the  beaniies  and  to  the 
tpirit  of  the  drama,  to  become  public  benefactora.  Fbr 
oar  own  part,  the  testimony  said  to  be  necessary  to 
convict  a  cardinal,  would  scarcely  induce  us  to  disturb  the 
time-honored  remains  of  the  swbbt  Swan  of  Avon  ! 

lodepsadeoi  of  all  creeds,  we  like  the  fervent  piety 
which  frilows  the  beloved  object  beyond  the  grave,  and 
holds  cesamonsn  with  the  departed  spirit ;  and  thus,  in 
bieatfaiog  a  ritual  over  the  departed  spirit  of  the  Orbat 
DsAMATisr,  we  onite  with  the  pious  catholic  in  the 
unching  aspiratioo,  "REaUIESCAT  IN  PACE!" 

ATTICVS. 

Ffidmtk,  Md,  Dec,  30,  1837. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  MARY. 

HerePs  a  md  farewell  to  the  lovely  guest 
Wbo  has  cheered  our  loneliest  hoars — 

Who  with  sweetest  of  smiles  our  board  has  blessed, 
And  has  strewed  oar  threshold  with  flowers. 

Oh!  that  maiden  around  my  heart  has  twined  ; 

For  she's  gay,  and  she's  gentle,  and  artless, 
And  prefen  the  shade  with  a  friend  who  is  kind. 

To  (he  glare  of  a  world  that  is  heartless. 

Aad  tboogh  rapt,  I  could  gaze  on  an  angel's  face, 

With  celestial  intelligence  gleaming ; 
Yet  something  fiir  sweeter  I  think  I  can  trace 

In  a  woman's  with  tendemem  beaming. 

And  what  should  I  care  for  a  sparkling  e'e, 
Who  grow  every  day  older  and  okler  7 

And  what  are  sweet  dimples  and  kisses  to  me, 
YHiose  bosom  is  colder  and  colder  7 

Bat  I  love  the  hesrl  that's  attuned  to  play 

Every  note  or  of  joy  or  of  sorrow ; 
That  can  merrily  laugh  with  the  joyous  to-day, 

And  weep  with  the  wretched  to-morrow. 

Then  here's  a  fiurewell  to  the  lovely  guest, 
Who  has  cheered  our  loneliest  hours — 

Who  with  sweetest  of  smiles  our  bocurd  has  blest, 
And  has  strewed  our  pathway  with  flowers. 

Yet  let  OS  not  still  too  selfishly  grieve. 

Nor  let  her  young  spirit  be  saddened, 
Sioce  the  hooift  of  her  friends  the  fair  maiden  will  leave. 

That  a  mother's  fond  heart  may  be  gladdened. 

But  rather  we'll  mingle  a  smile  with  a  tear ; 

What  onion  can  ever  be  sweeter. 
Than  a  tear  of  regret  for  a  maiden  so  dear, 

And  a  smile  for  the  joys  that  will  greet  her  7 

Then  a  last  fiirewetl  to  the  lovely  guest 
Who  has  eheered  oar  loneliest  hours — 

l^ho  with  ffveetest  of  smiles  our  halls  has  blessed, 
Aod  has  strewed  our  threshoM  with  flowers. 
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ADVICES  TO  SUNDRY  KINDS  OP  PEOPLE. 

BT   GVLLITER   THJB   TOnNOBft. 
CHAPTER  m. 

RULES  FOR  CONVERSATION. 

Always  begin  with  the  weather.  Settle,  distinctly, 
in  the  first  place,  what  sort  of  weather  it  is  now:  whe- 
ther wet  or  dry,  cool  or  warm,  hot  or  cold,  clear  or 
cloudy,  bad,  or  pleasant  In  the  next  place,  determine 
how  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  days,  or  weeks :  and 
lastly,  decide  what  it  probably  will  be,  for  at  least  two 
days  to  come.  Then,  if  you  are  a  countryman,  or  take 
an  interest  in  country  matters,  pass  to  the  crops ;  and 
consider  how  they  will  fiire  (h>m  the  weather,  past, 
present,  and  future:  whether  they  will  be  short,  or 
plentiful;  and  what  priees  they  will  bring.  If  you 
are  a  town  lady  or  gentleman,  or  take  no  interest  in 
Clodpole  or  his  concerns,  treat  of  the  weather  as 
aflecting  the  roads  and  streets ;  as  cutting  off  visits, 
preventing  parlies  of  pleasure,  and  sinking  the  spirits: 
and  wind  up  with  conclnding,  that  if  you  had  the  regu- 
lation of  the  skies,  you  could  manage  them  a  great 
deal  better. 

By  diis  time,  you  will  be  fairly  afloat  on  the  stream 
of  talk.  Subjects  now  rise  up  fast  and  thick  before 
you.  The  dress  of  this  lady  or  that  gentleman — ^the 
prices  and  beauty  of  Aimiture— the  courtships  going 
on  among  yoar  aoquaintanod— Hhe  marriages  that  will, 
or  that  will  not  take  place — ^in  short,  those  hundreds 
of  nameless  nothings  that  make  up  the  charming  dish 
called  UitU'taUU—'wiW  enable  you  to  kill  hours  on 
hours  of  the  great  enemy.  Time,  every  day,  for  years: 
until  at  length,  as  some  body  has  somewhere  said. 
Time  turns  the  tables,  and  kills  you.  But  meanwhile, 
you  will  have  the  comfort  of  being  revenged  upon  him 
beforehand ;  and  of  selling  him  your  life  as  dear  as 
possible. 

But  let  your  main  theme  of  discourse  be  the  charac- 
ters, especially  the  faults,  of  your  neighbors  and  friends. 
Morose  and  squeamish  people  blame  this  practice; 
nicknaming  it  teandd.  But  they  do  not  consider  its 
uses.  What  is  the  surest  way  to  root  out  vice  and 
folly  from  the  world?  Why,  to  bold  them  up  to  view, 
and  thus  warn  both  old  and  young  against  them ;  ^as 
the  Spartans  used  to  shew  drunkards  to  their  boys,  in 
order  to  make  them  hate  drunkenness.  Let  mothers, 
aunts,  and  sisters  then,  aye  and  fathers  too,  be  diligent 
in  exposing  to  the  view  of  youth,  all  the  slips,  foibles, 
and  vices  of  the  neighborhood.  Let  these  be  the  stand- 
ing theme  around  every  tea-table,  and  fireside.  A 
pupil  so  warned,  will  never  be  guilty  of  them.  And 
you,  who  thus  hold  up  evil-doers  to  justice,  will  be  no 
less  honored  than  the  beadle  or  hangman  is,  who  uses 
the  lash  or  noose  for  the  public  good.  You  will  be  a 
moral  scavenger  to  society ;  and  will  stand  as  high  for 
your  services,  as  that  fiincUonary  does,  who  cleans 
away  impurities  from  the  streets.  Besides— how  largely 
will  such  conversations  add  to  that  important  science, — 
the  knowledge  of  human  character !— You  need  not  be 
particular  about  the  truth  of  the  stories  you  tell,  or  of 
I  the  facH  yon  comment  upon :  because,  although  felaOy 
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they  senre  your  end,  of  exciting  abhorrence  in  the 
young  mind,  ae  well  as  if  they  were  true.  You  know, 
the  moral  of  a  story  in  Esop  is  none  the  less  wholesome 
for  the  story*s  being  a  fable. 

If,  therefore,  Miss  Flirt  has  coquetted  with  Mr. 
Dash ;  or  Mr.  Tipple,  (being  a  member  of  the  tem- 
perance society),  mixes  too  mueb  brandy  with  his  wine ; 
or  Mr.  Skinflint  has  overreached  an  honest  neighbor  in 
a  bargain ;  or  Mr.  Thresher  corrects  his  wife  with  a 
larger  rod  than  the  law  allows ;  or  Mrs.  Rawhide  is  too 
seyere  towards  her  servants ;  or  there  be  undovelike 
and  unconjugal  jars  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turtledove ; 
or  Mr.  Afterday  wears  false  hair ;  or  Miss  Tabitba 
Evergreen  paints ;  or  Mrs.  Henpeck  bears  it  with  too 
high  a  band  over  her  dutiful  and  obedient  spouse; — 
or  if  you,  or  any  body  else,  suspect  any  of  these 
things; — let  your  social  circle  ring  with  them.  Turn 
them  over,  and  examine  them  in  eyery  point  of  view. 
Discuss  their  probabilities,  their  causes,  their  effects, 
consequences,  and  incidents ;  tJbeir  degrees  of  blame- 
worthiness, and  their  likelihood  of  continuance.  Con- 
clude with  a  doubt  whether,  after  all,  strong  and  clear 
as  the  proof  seems^  the  scandalous  story  is  not  false : 
but  protesting  at  the  same  time  how  much  you  are 
shodred  if  it  is  true;  and  lamenting  the  apparent 
force  of  the  evidence. — I  might  sum  up  all  my  advice 
on  this  head,  by  bidding  you  copy  the  conversation 
of  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  met  together  at  a 
pic-nic,  in  the  time  of  Glueen  Anne,  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago;  as  mentioned  by  a  certain 
poet  of  that  day : 

*In  various  talk  the  instruetive  hours  they  pass'd : 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen ; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes ; 
At  every  word,  a  reputation  dies. 
SmilT,  and  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  thau' 

In  talking  upon  debatable  subjects,  always  bring  on 
a  dispute,  or  argument  (as  it  is  called),  if  you  can.  It 
is  a  great  whetter  of  the  wits ;  strengthens  the  lungs 
by  exercise ;  and  gives  you  the  best  opportunity  for 
shewing  off  your  learning,  subtlety,  and  eloquence. 

In  disputing,  or  argument,  there  are  several  impor- 
tant rules ;  all  growing  out  of  one  leading  principle — 
namely,  that  '  the  object  of  argument  is  not  truths  but 
victory.'  Make  this  maxim  your  polar  star;  and  you 
will  see  the  needfulness  of  tlie  following  rules. — Never 
concede  any  point  to  your  adversary,  if  it  will  aid  him 
in  the  least.  Though  half  of  what  he  says  be  self- 
evident,  yet  either  deny  it,  or  (if  that  exceeds  all 
power  of  face)  pass  it  by  uanoticed,  or  treat  it  as  if 
immaterial.  Many  people,  by  weakly  yielding  all 
points  which  they  see  to  be  against  them,  are  defeated 
in  half  their  disputes:  whereas,  by  keeping  possession 
of  those  points,  they  might  at  once  enlarge  their  own 
foothold,  and  lessen  that  of  their  adversary — thus 
greatly  increasing  their  chances  of  victory ;  as,  in  war, 
it  is  half  the  battle  to  get  a  stand  in  the  enemy's 
camp. 

Make  long  speeches:  as  long,  as  if  you  were  in 
Congress.  It  answers  four  useful  ends.  It  shews  you 
off;  improves  your  style;  strengthens  your  lungs; 
and  ensures  the  defeat  of  your  adversary,  ^  either 


consuming  all  (he  time  that  he  and  you  can  apend 
together!  or  confounding  him  by  the  noisiness  and 
number  of  the  things  you  say,  so  that  he  cannot  possi- 
bly remember  what  he  has  to  answer.  But  if  he  wish 
to  make  speeches  also,  do  not  let  him.  Cry  out 
against  it,  as  a  monstroos  unfairness.  Intermpt  him, 
at  erery  sen(enoe.--Indeed,  it  is  a  capital  maiMeoTre  to 
interrupt  him  often,  though  he  shew  no  insh  to  speech- 
ify. If  he  pBoses  at  a  period,  or  even  at  a  semtoolon, 
to  take  breath  or  to  spit,— especially  if  he  is  modest,  or 
has  a  weaker  voice  than  yours,— cut  in  upon  hioi  with- 
out scruple.  You  may  thus  hinder  him  from  unfolding 
half  an  idea ;  much  less  half  his  argument.  He  will 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  interjection  now  and  then,  if  not 
to  an  inglorious  silence ;  and  your  victory  will  be  no 
less  complete  than  easy.  By  this  means,  you  may 
vanquish  one  who  otherwise  wonld  overmoicfa  you 
entirely.  It  is  the  simple  sling  and  stone,  with  which 
a  stripling  may  conquer  a  Goliah  in  debate :  or  rather, 
it  resembles  a  dexterity  at  cards,  (much  pracUaed  by 
certain  itinerant,  sporting  gentlemen),  by  which  a  weak- 
handed  player  may  win  the  game  from  one,  whose  hand 
is  full  of  trumps. — Some  old-maidish  people  maintain, 
that  each  speaker  should  be  allowed  a  pause  of  half  a 
minute,  to  consider  what  more  he  has  to  say.  But  the 
Shawanee  Indians  have  that  practice  among  them: 
and  I  presume,  nobody  would  have  us  copy  savages. 

Of  all  subjects  for  disputation,  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  party  poUtict  is  the  best.  Opinions  are  most  apt  to 
difier  about  it;  and,  owing  to  the  opposite  sides  finom 
which  our  newspapers  accustom  us  to  view  every  ques- 
tion, that  difference  is  tlie  roost  fixed  and  irreconcilable. 
Hence,  disputants  on  that  subject  may  stand  justified, 
to  themselves,  in  the  most  unsparing  bitterness  towards 
each  other ;  and  in  most  unscrupulously  taking  every 
ad  van  tage.  Hence  also  these  disputes  have  the  peculiar 
recommendation  of  never  coming  to  an  end:  there 
being  no  instance  of  either  party's  convincing  his  an- 
tagonist ;  so  that  the  theme  is  inexhaustible. 

There  is  one  very  pleasant  sort  of  conversation, 
practised  sometimes  by  country  gentlemen,  though 
oflener  by  elderly,  unmarried  ladies :  it  is,  where  three, 
four,  or  even  more,  talk  ail  at  once;  producing  an  efibct 
like  that  agreeable  musical  entertainment,  called  ''a 
Dutch  concert,"  wherein  all  the  company  sing  together, 
but  each  a  different  song. 

If  you  have  no  wit,  but  would  fain  pass  for  having 
it,  be  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  runner  qf  rigt :  in 
other  words,  a  professor  of  ridicule.  Be  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  odd  ways  in  your  acquaintance,  or  odd 
incidents  in  their  lives,  or  peculiar  circumstances  in 
their  condition ;  no  matter,  if  they  be  misfortunes :  and 
turn  these  into  subjects  of  laughter.  Though  none 
such  exist  in  the  person  you  single  out,  still  you  may 
feign  to  see  or  know  them,  and  raise  a  laugh  against 
him  as  effectually,  as  if  the  oddity  were  there  sure 
enough.  A  notable  and  successful  branch  of  this  art, 
is  the  practice  of  teasing  bashful  young  women  or 
young  men  about  their  love  affairs,  or  about  anything 
else,  concerning  which  you  perceive  them  to  be  sensi- 
tive. I  have  known  girls  thus  made  to  blush  and 
wriggle,  until  the  very  sight  of  their  tormentor  would 
throw  them  into  agonies:  and  his  triumph  would  be 
completed  by  their  falling  into  awkwardnesses,  which 
would  last  them  through  life. — In  all  these  cases,  the 
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wit  coosistj  in  the  frequency  and  heartiness  of  your 
laugh.  Repeat  it,  therefore,  till  he  you  laugh  at  is 
urod,  and  erery  calm  looker  oo,  also.  But,  as  *  gentle 
duloess  STer  lored  a  joke,'  people  of  your  own  calibre 
will  join  you ;  and  perhaps  others,  through  sympathy : 
until  at  length  e^ery  body,  seeing  you  and  your  set 
alvajs  giggling  at  something,  will  believe  you  a  mar- 
Telkras  wag:  so  that,  whenever  your  lips  open,  all 
other  mouths  will  be  fixed  to  laugh.  This  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  world,  of  becoming  a  wit.  By 
such  means,  one  with  aearcely  a  thimbleful  of  brains 
may  keep  the  nMstery  over  a  person  having  ten  times 
as  moch  sense. 

There  are  other  rules  that  ought  to  be  given :  such 
as  rales  for  browbeating — for  quizzing — ^for  the  display 
of  leaniing — for  raising  blushes  in  a  modest  face--&c 
&c  Bat  my  paper  is  so  nearly  out,  that  I  have  only 
room  to  mention  them  thus  briefly ;  and  to  lay  down 
ooe  maxim,  which  gives  the  clew  to  them  all,  as  it  is 
the  end  for  which  they  all  should  be  practised  upon : 
nafflely,— *  Converse,  not  to  please,  instruct,  or  learn  ; 
bat  to  divert  yourself,  and  display  your  ov^n  conae- 
qoence.' 


THE  DEAN  OF  BADAJOS .♦ 

*DMr  Roc«rs,  at  joar  hint  I  hare  been  fain 
To  rtxmff  this  ^hy  tale  of  Spain, 
Ferbapf  ili«  growth  of  a  more  Soathern  ahore, 
TruMplasied  thither  hj  Invading  moor ; 
Wliicli,  brioif  gralTed  where  k  hae  taken  root, 
Hath  chaoged  the  form  and  color  of  the  fruit. 
Tec  atringing  rh/mea  upon  a  tale  which  flows 
So  Dcatly  and  so  natttralljr  in  proae, 
Iby  aeca  co  aome  (and  some  who  know  what^a  what) 
lUfl  to  tying  Madden  to  a  cat : 
Siofce—wiiid  aad  winga  to  boot— when  all  la  done, 
Ska  eanooc  fl/  so  well  aa  she  can  run ; 
Bot  700  (I  find)  are  backed  by  La  Fontaine ; 
He  ta  a  prefaace  aaya,  **  that  atoriaa  gain 
By  being  veraed,**  and — what  might  make  me  bold, 
lad  them,  wboeo  atoriaa,  like  my  own,  are  old— 
**  Thai  aaniea  gain  by  being  often  told." 
Hii  word  aod  youra  ahould  Joatify  my  deed ; 
But,  «a  few  now  his  pleaaant  pagea  read, 
Ttmr  warranty  moat  keep  my  bark  afloat ; 
And  rictoalled  lor  ahort  venture  la  the  boat 

*  ia  the  poetical  department  we  have  heretofore  confined  our- 
•dvea  to  ortgioAl  matter.  We  Inaert  thia  aelection  at  the  aug* 
K««ioo  of  a  geDtleman  whose  daaalcal  attalnmenta  and  good 
taaie,  are  a  aoflicSeiit  guarantee,  that  k  will  not  be  an  unaeeepta- 
hit  treat  to  oar  readers.  It  la  a  apirited  and  easy  poetical  rer- 
•ioa  of  a  popular  Spanish  ule,  which  through  the  medium  of  a 
tnaalation  fomislied  by  Richard  Cumberland,  has  long  been 
kaewa  to  readera  of  the  British  classica. 

The  Dean  of  Badajoe,  haa  aa  anzioua  dealre  to  perfeahimaelf 
ia  nagie.  With  thia  object  in  riew  be  viaita  Toledo  in  order  to 
became  a  pupil  of  Torribio,  a  famed  aorcerer.  Torribio  at  firat 
Kfoaea  hia  request,  00  account  of  having  been  ao  ungratefully 
t«)aited  by  fonner  pupils.  The  Dean  after  declaiming  againat 
ihekiogradtode,  aiwl  affirming  hia  own  generoaity,  by  hia  preaa- 
ia;  eoiraatiea,  ofataJna  hia  conaeni  to  become  hia  pupil.  By  hia 
•n  Torribio  throwa  him  into  a  deep  aleep,  in  which  In  thecouraa 
of  eae  hour,  the  aucceeding  eventa  of  hia  life  are  pictured  to 
bbeya,  aod  bariaea  by  aucceeaive  ateps  from  a  Dean  to  the  Pope- 
dooft,  aad  by  T%fk>ua  pretencea  defera  the  reward  he  had  pro- 
Biiod  ToffTllvio,  nocll  at  last  Iw  is  about  to  baolah  him,  when  the 
■pen  la  removed,  hia  Ingniitude  demonstrated,  and  he  returns 
home  humbled  aod  abashed.  Independa&t  of  its  buoioty  the 
Borat  ia  a  good  ooe^£rf.  Men. 


*  The  Dean  of  Badajoa  was  (repon  hath  aaid) 
A  scholar  and  a  ripe  one,  and  well  read 

In  ail  the  arta  aod  aciencea  which  rank  a 

Man  higheat  in  the  achoola  of  Salamanca, 

Coimbra  or  Alcala ;  nor  waa  to  aeek 

In  Law  or  Logic,  Latin  or  in  Greek : 

In  schoolmen  veraed,  in  poeta,  epic,  tragic, 

And  comic— he  knew  everything  but  Magic. 

To  lack  audi  knowledge  waa  a  aource  of  pain, 

For  none  (he  deemed)  could  ahow  that  aecret  rein. 

Of  all  the  learned  men  that  lived  In  Spain. 

At  last,  and  when  leaat  hoped,  within  hia  reach. 

He  heard  of  one  that  could  the  acience  teach, 

Who  at  Toledo  lived,  of  Ilule  fame ; 

And  Don  Torribio  waa  hia  style  and  name, 

*  Scarce  of  hU  name  assured  and  hk  abode. 
The  Dean  waa  on  hia  mule  and  on  liia  road. 
He  lighting  at  Toledo,  to  a  lone 

Mean  dwelling  by  hia  muleteer  waa  ahowa ; 
And,  aa  if  all  waa  moulded  on  ooe  plan, 
Such  aa  hia  modeat  manaion  found  the  man; 
To  whom,  due  congeea  made,  he  thua  began  :~ 
**  I  am  the  Dean  of  Badajos.    la  none 
In  Seville,  the  CaadUes,  or  Aragon, 
Nay— not  from  Cadis  to  the  Pyrenees, 
(Whatever  are  liia  bonoro,  or  degreea) 
But  calla  me  Maaier ;  yet  were  I  by  thee 
Called  seholsr,  it  a  higher  praise  would  be  :— 
Inatruct  me  but  in  Magic,  I  entreat, 
And  Und  me  to  thy  Berrlce,  banda  and  fbet.** 

*  Although  he  piqued  himself,  aa  he  might  well. 
On  keeping  the  beat  company  in  bell, 
Torribto  dealt  not  (aa  my  atory  teaches) 

In  candied  courteaiea  and  flowery  apeechea  j 
But  bluntly  aaid,  "  be  had  met  auchill  return 
From  all  that  had  repaired  to  him  to  learo, 
It  waa  hia  firm  reaolve,  that  never  mora 
Would  he  reveal  hia  proatiiuted  lore." 
— "  And  baa  the  great  Torribio  been  repaid 
In  auch  baae  coin  ?"  the  dean  of  Badajoa  aaid. 
And— aa  if  auch  a  thought  had  flred  hia  blood- 
Poured  forth  ao  loud,  ao  long  and  large  a  fiood 
Of  aawa  and  aentencee  againat  the  crime 
Of  foul  bigraiitude,  in  proae  aod  rhyme, 
All  on  a  foam  with  boneat  hate  and  acorn. 
That  by  the  furious  torrent  overborne, 
The  sage  confessed,  **  be  could  no  more  repel 
The  advances  of  a  man  who  apoke  ao  wall  t 
He  would  Instruct  him ;  be  would  be  bis  host  ;** 
And  from  hia  window  cried—"  Jadntba,  roaat 
A  brace  of  partridgea  ;*>  (this  window  looked 
Upon  the  kitchen  where  Jadntba  cooked  1 
Hia  cook  and  faithful  houaekeeper  waa  she ;) 
Adding,  **  the  dean  of  Badajoe  aupe  with  me.** 
Next  touched  hiapupll'a  brow,  aod  aaid,  (let  not 
The  worda  by  thee,  good  reader,  be  forgot,) 
«  Ortoboimn,  Piitr^/Ur,  Ommgrim^f;" 
Then  of  bis  seal  and  art  gave  present  proof; 
Opened  his  books ;  and  with  bis  pupil  fell 
To  work  on  sign  and  aigil,  apirk  and  speU. 

*  Master  and  scholar  little  time  bad  read. 
Before  a  knock,  strange  voice,  and  heavy  tread 
Were  beard }  and  lo !  Jaclntba,  and  with  ber 
A  squat,  aquare  man,  that  seemed  a  messenger. 
Breathless  he  was,  and  fiery  bot  with  baste. 
Splashed  to  the  eyes,  aod  bootsd  to  the  waiat. 
This  courier  waa  poatillon  to  my  lord 
Biahopof  Badajoa  ;  and  he  brought  word, 

"  The  blahop**— ( who  had  for  a  long  lime  bean 
Ailing,  and  who  was  uncle  to  the  Dean)— 
**  Had  bad  .an  apoplectic  stroke  aad  lay 
Upon  bio  death-bed  when  be  caase  away.** 
The  dean.  Intent  upon  his  long«>ught  art. 
Cursed  messenger  aad  undo-— but  apart*— 
And  gravely  bade  the  man  return ;  **  be  would 
Follow  (be  added)  whb  what  haste  he  could  •,*» 
But  hardly  waa  be  gone  belbre  the  twain, 
Wisard  aad  Dean,  were  at  their  work  again. 
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*  Vainly,  for  \o  I  otw  meMenfan !  but  mor* 
Worth  hearlag  wert  ibe  tidlnft  which  they  bore. 
Thie  new  arrival  waa  a  depuiatioo» 

Sent  by  the  Chapter,  who,  In  convocation, 
Since  the  dean's  uncle,  their  ri^ht  reverend  lord, 
The  blehop,  had  been  called  lo  hie  reward, 
Had  choeen  him—ae  ibteet  foand~-to  keep 
And  feed  and  fold  hie  houeelees,  hungry  eheep. 
Upon  tiUa  hint  Torribio  spake ;  he  paid 
The  bishop  a  brief  compliment,  and  said, 
"  He  upon  this  occasion  might  fulfil 
His  promises ;  nor  did  he  doubt  his  will. 
He  had  not  yet  informed  him  he  had  a  son. 
Who,  wanting  not  in  mother  wit,  had  none 
For  the  dark  sciences  :  whom  he  iuui  ceaaed 
To  press  upon  this  point,  and  made  a  priest : 
If  or  better  count  his  beads,  nor  said  his  ered*, 
In  all  the  many  churchee  of  Toledo. 
Then,  eince  his  popil  could  not  be  at  once 
A  Mshop  and  a  dean,  and  wnut  renounce 
The  leeeer  dignity,  he  would  outrun 
His  wishee  if  he  gave  It  lo  his  eon.'* 

*  Embarraseed  was  the  dean ;  but  cleared  hia  eye 
And  cloudy  forehead,  and  thue  made  reply : 

"  It  grievee  me—grievee  me  grettily  to  refuse 

The  first  small  boon  lor  which  Torribio  sues ; 

But  a  rich  cousin,  by  my  kin  well  seen. 

One  that  is  only  fit  to  be  a  dean, 

And  who  has  promised  I  shall  be  hie  heir. 

Looks  to  my  deanery;  and,  should  I  dare 

Withhold  the  prise  for  which  he  hopee,  I  should 

Anger  each  man  and  woman  of  my  blood. 

But  a  poor  deanery  in  Eetremadora 

III  fits  Mt  son,  to  whom  I  woold  assure  a 

More  fining  and  more  prof  uble  boon  :•• 

And  eorely  this  could  compass  late  or  soon  :*•• 

Sooner  or  later,  some  new  prize  must  Ihll ; 

And,  since  I  muet  obey  my  clergy*e  call. 

Follow  me,  I  beseech,  and  you  shall  be 

Friend,  counsellor,  and  all  in  all  to  me : 

Leave  not,  dear  master,  (»tis  my  prayer)  half  done 

The  work  you  have  so  happily  begun ; 

And  reckon  on  hit  gratitude,  who  knows 

The  measure  of  the  mighty  debt  he  owee.** 

*  After  some  pause,  Torribio  gave  eoasoM, 
And  with  him  to  his  see  of  Badajoo  went ; 
Where,  as  if  he  had  filled  the  high  vicar's  eiall, 
He  wmt  to  the  new  blehop  all  in  all ; 

Nay—by  his  conduct  earned,  and  tongue  and  pen. 
Golden  opinione  of  all  aorta  of  men. 

*  Beneath  the  guidance  of  ao  good  a  master, 
The  bishop,  if  more  cautiouely,  moved  faster 
In  magic,  (fbr  more  eteady  was  his  pace) 
Than  when  he  first  began  to  run  that  race ; 
Learned  studies  with  his  duty  lo  combine ; 
And  ehaped  himeelf  withal  so  Just  a  line 

That  throughout  Spain,  in  country,  town,  and  court. 
Fame  of  his  worth  and  wiadom  made  report. 
When  lo !  into'hia  Iap--unlooked  for— All  a 
New  plum,  the  archbishopric  of  Compooiella. 
I  should  want  words  to  tell,  how  at  their  lose 
Men— priests  and  people —mourned  In  Badajos : 
Whose  Canons  (their  last  tokens  of  reepect) 
Besought  their  parting  prelate  to  select 
One  from  among  hie  many  friends,  to  be 
His  successor  in  that  afflicMd  see. 

*  The  occasion  was  not  by  Torribio  loet ; 
Who  for  his  son  again  besought  the  poet; 
And  waa  again  refused  the  vacant  place : 
But  that  with  all  imaginable  grace : 

"  The  archbishop  feU  such  sorrow,  IbU  such  shame, 
At  so  postponing  his  preceptor's  claim : 
But  could  he  a  yet  older  claim  wiihstantl  f 
T^ut  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Lara,  grand 
Constable  of  Castile :  for  service  done. 
He  sought  the  windfall  for  a  natural  eon. 


Bound  to  this  Lord*'  (though  vldble  relation 
Was  none  between  them)  "  by  old  obligation, 
He  paid  a  debt ;  and  hence  might  be  Inferred 
How  well  with  all  he  kept  his  plighted  ward.** 
This  lact,  however  It  might  make  htm  grieve* 
Torribio  had  the  goodness  lo  believe ; 
At  kU  rare  fortune  that  liad  gained  the  good. 
Which  he  had  loet,  rejoiced  as  beet  he  could  ; 
And,  as  before  at  Badajoe,  went  to  dwell  at 
His  see  of  Compoatella  wkh  the  prelate. 

*  So  little  there  thoee  two  were  lo  remain. 
That  the  remove  waa  hardly  worth  their  pain. 
Soon  the  archbishop  to  a  better  home 

Waa  aummoned  by  a  chamberlain  from  Borne, 
With  scarlet  hat  and  brief;  « the  holy  father** 
(That  brief  declared  in  full)  "  deaired  to  gather 
Wisdom  and  knowledge  from  his  mouth,  whose  name 
Was  noised  through  Christendom  by  clamorous  fame ; 
And  lefk  Mm  power  again  to  appolat--ihat  lesser 
Might  be  his  chHrch*s  sorrow^hls  sueoeaaoi.** 

*  TMrriMo  was  not  with  his  reverend  chief 
When  the  pope*s  chamberlafai  brought  hat  and  brief. 
He  to  Toledo  for  some  daya  had  gone, 

It  chanced,  upon  a  visit  to  his  sotf ; 

Who  (for  his  course  had  been  more  slow  than  sure) 

Was  living  there  upon  a  paltry  cure : 

But,  being  now  returned,  was  spared  the  pain 

Of  suing  for  the  vacant  see  in  vain : 

Him  the  arch*prelaie  went  to  meet ;  he  prest 

With  open  arms  Torribio  to  his  breast ; 

And  cried ;  "  you  have  heard  good  news ;  now  hear  the  best ! 

Now  have  I  two  to  tell  instead  of  one; 

I  have  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  your  eon 

A  cardinal  aa  well  shall  briefly  be ; 

Or  I  have  no  credit  with  the  holy  see. 

I  had  predestined  him  my  vacant  throne  : 

But  mark  hi$  evil  fortune,  nay,  mg  eien  ; 

My  mother,  left  at  Badajos,  when  we 

Were  called  to  (^mpestella,  wrote  to  me. 

While  you,  dear  air,  were  to  Toledo  gone, 

mUeu  my  mitre  wa  bestowed  on  Don 

Pahlot  de  Salazor,  her  meient  friend 

Jtnd  her  eonfeesor,  it  would  be  her  end. 

And  auch,  I  well  believe,  would  be  the  case. 

Now  put  yourself,  dear  master.  In  my  place : 

Say ;  would  you  kill  your  mother  ?**  and  he  sighed. 

—Not  of  a  kind  to  counsel  matricide, 

Torribio  was,  in  truth,  or  in  appearance. 

Content,  nor  cursed  the  beldam's  interference. 

But-.would  you  sift  the  story— ehe  whose  will 

Tlie  pious  son  pretended  to  fulfil, 

This  earnest  advocate  was  old,  and  fat. 

And  foolish,  seeing  but  her  maid  and  cat; 

And,  as  on  all  sides  it  was.said,  (Heaven  bless  her !) 

Knew  not  the  very  name  of  her  confessor. 

Was  ^^not  rather  at  the  inetigaiion 

Of  a  Okuidan  lady,  a  relatk>n 

Of  this  Don  Pablos,  it  was  brought  about, 

A  hospkable  widow  and  devout  t 

Thus  much  is  sure ;  the  prelate  used  to  vaunt 

This  pious  woman's  wine  of  AUcant ; 

Called  her  unfailing  flask  "  the  widow's  cruse,** 

And  often  blest  her  ollas  and  ragouts. 

*  However  this  might  be,  in  Mendly  eort 
Master  and  pupil  sought  the  papal  court : 
Wherein  as  well  the  cardinal  was  seen. 
As  everywhere  he  heretofore  had  been ; 
As  popular  wfch  priest  as  pope,  a  vote,  a 
Word  from  his  lips  sufficed  to  rule  the  rota. 
While  thus  acknowledged,  pope  and  priesthood^s  guide, 
Tea,  In  his  height  of  fame  the  pontfflTdied. 
And  lo  !  unanimous  the  conclave  were 
In  calling  him  to  fill  St.  Peter*a  chair. 

'  The  holy  father  solemnly  proclaimed... 
A  private  audience  Don  Torribio  claimed ; 
And  wept  for  plaaaura  while  he  klss*d  kU  fbet. 
Who  filled  so  worthily  the  sacred  seat 
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*  Be  ckca  to  fatthful  iicfvloM  refemd, 
Awl  to  ite  pope  recalled  hie  pUghled  wofd ; 
Saicc  hiniad  tt  the  hat  he  had  laid  down, 
Wbce  hi  exchanged  It  for  the  triple  crown  i 
BwliBitid  hit  euk  to  one  short  prayer ; 
Woold  he  «M0  make  hie  helptoae  eon  hii  care  ? 
He  voold  be  well  contented  whh  poeaening 
Tbe  neene  or  life,  If  eweeteoed  wUfa  hie  bleaeloff. 
UtmkU  part  renoanced  each  brighter  yialon ; 
And  loeghc  but  for  hie  needs  such  email  provielon 
As  might  iopply  (enoogh  would  be  a  feast) 
Tbe  wentt  of  a  philosopher  and  priesL 

'  Heaawhlle  to  him,  that  deem'd  he*d  gain*d  his  scope, 
Aed  kaev  eaoegh  of  magic  for  a  pope. 
And  now  coeld  ill  frequent  the  sabbath  revels 
or  wittheB  with  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  and  derils, 
ffii  friend  Tntibio  had  become  a  thorn 
la  tbs  icsh,  a  thinf  no  longer  to  be  borne : 
The  holj  fother  took  his  nne,  and  stout 
la  the  leaeHe  forthwith  to  pluck  k  out, 
Ejed  the  magician  wfch  a  mien  seTcre, 
And  lo  his  supplicant  cried,  "  1  griere  to  hear, 
Tea  under  falee  pretences  of  appliance 
To  hidden  studiee  and  mysterious  science, 
DafaUe  wkh  spell,  and  deal  with  demon ;  crimes 
Ths  Christian  church  bath  punished  in  all  times. 
k  would  much  irk  me  lo  pronounce  your  doom : 
But,  if  yen  four  days  hence  are  found  In  Borne, 
Beware  the  secular  arm,  lest  you  expire. 
As  wen  ye«r  rine  deeerre,  in  penal  fire." 


<  He  ended  frowning ;  but,  munoTod  io  look, 
TorrMe  heard  the  threat ;  and  simply  spoke 
Anew  ths  three  mysterious  words  reversed, 
(Words  not  to  be  forgot)  by  him  rehearsed 
Whsn  lie  receired  the  dean  beneath  his  roof; 
OrttMmi,  Pigtr^Ur,  Ontmgrwuf: 
And  called  aloud  (aa  he  whllere  had  done) 
From  the  open  window,  **  Tou  need  drsM  but  one 
Faztridge,  Jadntha ;  for  my  friend,  the  Dean, 
Does  not  sup  with  me."    Then  evanished  clean 
Tbe  scholar's  vision :  on  the  clock  he  cast 
His  eyes,  and  saw  but  one  short  how  had  past. 
Since,  with  intent  to  study  magic  lore, 
He  had  first  darkened  Don  Torribio*s  door : 
Aa  hour  which  seemed  to  fill  hie  every  wish  up : 
That  made  him  frum  a  simple  dean  a  biabop ; 
Bishop,  archbishop,  cardinal,  and  pope : 
Tet  all  was  but  a  bubble  blown  from  soap : 
He  in  ihsi  hour  had  stirred  not  from  his  stool : 
And  that  Aon  hoar  had  stamped  him  knave  and  fool.' 


SELECTIONS. 


(We  ftrtunately  possess  three  or  four  old  volumes  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  eonUdning  many  things  worthy 
tobesnatcfaed  from  theobliTion  that  asualiy  attends  tbe 
prodoetioas  of  periodical  literature.  Some  of  these  we 
iDtend  to  select,  for  the  Messenger. 

Tbe  following  ilia1og\ie,  published  in  1818,  roust 
strike  every  reader,  as  happily  characteristic  of  the 
persons  who  cany  it  on.  Sbakspeare's  natural  and 
aimpie  explanations  of  his  own  intellectual  processes, 
Bacon's  more  profound  philosophizings,  and  the  exqui- 
siie  though  exaggerated  flatteries  of  the  Queen  by 
both  of  them ;  are  word  for  word  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  tbe  real  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  could 
HOfae  actual  colloquy  of  theirs  be  handed  down  to  u& 
There  is,  however,  an  anachronism  in  making  Bacon 
Lofd  Chancellor  in  Ctueen  Elizabeth's  time.  He  was 
oo(  even  Lord  Keeper  until  11117 ;  nor  Lord  Chancellor 


till  16S0 ;  15  or  16  years  after  her  death.— And  the 
worthy  diaplain  errs  (perhaps  intentionally,  to  flatter 
his  master)  when  he  connects  with  Lord  B.'s  name  a 
tradition  respecting  the  arch  at  Cambridge,  which  pix)- 
perly  belongs  to  tbe  Friar  Roger  Bacon.— £</.  Jfefess.] 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  LORD  BACON  AND 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Lord  Bacon  {in  his  ttudy.)  Now,  my  pen,  rest  awhile. 
The  air  of  this  dark  and  thought-stirring  chamber  must 
not  be  breathed  for  too  long  at  a  time,  lest  my  wits  grow 
sluggish  by  reason  of  too  much  poring.  I^  will  go 
forth  and  walk.  But  first  let  me  restore  to  their  shelves 
these  wormwood  schoolmen.  Come  gray-beard  Aris- 
totle, mount  thou  first,  and  tell  the  spiders  not  to  be 
astonished  if  their  holes  are  darkened,  for  a  seraphic 
doctor  is  about  to  follow.  Scotus  and  Ramus,  why 
these  doe's-ears?  It  was  once  a  diflierent  sort.  And 
now,  as  I  lift  each  book,  methinks  its  cumbrous  leaves 
club  all  their  syllo^sms,  and  conspire  to  weigh  down 
that  feeble  arm,  which  has  just  been  employed  in  tran- 
scribing the  Novum  Organum.  Alas  1  that  folly  and 
falsehood  should  be  so  hard  to  graj^ple  with — but  he 
that  hopes  to  make  mankind  the  wiser  for^  his  labors 
must  not  be  soon  tired.  My  single  brain  is  matched 
against  the  errors  of  thousands ;  and  yet  every  time  I 
return  to  reflect  upon  tbe  laws  of  nature,  she  meets  my 
thoughts  with  a  more  palpable  sanction,  and  a  voice 
seems  to  whisper  from  the  midst  of  her  machinery, 

that  I  haye  not  inquired  in  yain. Ho!  who  waits 

in  the  ante-chamber  there?  Does  anyone  desire  an 
audience? 

Pore.  Tbe  Ctueen  has  sent  unto  yotur  Lordship, 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  the  player. 

Baeon.  Indeed! — I  have  wished  to  see  that  man. 
Show  him  in.  Report  says  her  Majesty  has  lately 
tasked  him  to  write  a  play  npon  a  suoject  chosen  by 
herself.    Good -morrow,  Mr.  Shakspenre. 

Shakspeare.  Save  your  Lordship!  Here  is  an  epistle 
from  her  Majesty. 

Bacon  (Reads,)  "The  Ctueen  desires,  that  as  Mr. 
Shakspeare  would  fain  have  some  savor  of  the  Ctoeen's 
own  poor  vein  of  poesy,  he  may  be  shown  the  book  of 
sonnets,  written  by  herself^  and  now  in  the  keeping  of 
my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  mdeed  may  well  keep  what 
he  hath  so  much  flattered  ;  although  she  does  not  com- 
mand him  to  hide  it  altogether  from  the  knowing  and 
judicious." 

Shakspeare.  How  gracious  is  her  Majesty!  Sure 
the  pen,  for  which  she  exchanges  her  sceptre,  cannot 
choose  but  drop  golden  thoughts. 

Bacon.  You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  But  let  us 
sit  down,  and  discourse  awhile.  The  sonnets  will  catch 
no  harm  by  our  delay,  for  true  poesy,  they  say,  hath  a 
bloom  which  time  cannot  blight. 

Shakspeare.  True,  my  Lord.  Near  to  Castalia  there 
bubbles  also  a  fountain  of  petrifying  water,  wherein  the 
muses  are  wont  to  dip  whatever  poesies  have  met  the 
approval  of  Apollo;  so  that  the  slender  foliage,  which 
originally  sprung  forth  in  the  cherishing  brain  of  a  true 
poet,  becomes  hardened  in  all  its  leaves,  and  glitters  as 
if  it  were  carved  out  of  rubies  and  emeralds.  Tbe  ele- 
ments have  afterwards  no  power  over  it. 

Bacon.  Suih  will  be  the  fortune  of  your  own  pro- 
ductions. 

Shakspeare,  Ah,  my  Lord !  Do  not  encourage  me 
to  hope  so.  I  am  but  a  poor  unlettered  man,  who  seizes 
whatever  rude  conceits  his  own  natural  vein  supplies 
him  with,  upon  the  enforcement  of  haste  and  necessity  ; 
and  therefore  I  fear  that  such  as  are  of  deeper  studies 
than  myself,  will  find  many  flaws  in  my  handiwork  to 
lau^h  at  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Bacon.  He  that  can  make  the  multitude  laugh  and 
weep  as  you  do,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  need  not  fear  scholars. 
A  head  naturally  fertile  and  forgetive  is  worth  many 
libraries,  inasmuch  as  a  tree  is  more  valuable  than  a 
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baBket  of  fruit,  or  a  good  hawk  better  than  a  bagful  of 
game,  or  the  little  purae  which  a  fairy  gave  to  Fortona- 
tus  more  inexhaustible  than  all  the  coffers  in  the  trea- 
sury. More  scholaiship  might  have  aharpened  your 
judgment,  but  the  particulars  whereof  a  character  is 
composed  are  better  assembled  by  force  of  imaginalion 
than  of  judgment,  which,  although  it  perceive  coheren- 
ces, cannot  summon  up  materials,  nor  melt  them  into  a 
compound,  with  that  felicity  which  belongs  to  imagina- 
tion alone. 

Skalupeare.  My  Lord,  thus  far  I  know,  that  the 
first  glimpse  and  conception  of  a  character  in  my  mind, 
is  always  engendered  by  chance  and  accident.  We 
shall  suppose^  for  instance,  that  I,  sitting  in  a  tap-room, 
or  standmg  m  a  tennis-court.  The  behavior  of  some 
one  fixes  mv  attention.  I  note  his  dress,  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  turn  of  his  countenance,  the  drinks  he 
calls  for,  his  questions  and  retorts,  the  fashion  of  his 
person,  and,  in  brief,  thewhole  outgoings  and  incomings 
of  the  man.  These  grounds  of  speculation  being 
cherished  and  revolved  in  my  fancy,  it  becomes  straight- 
way possessed  with  a  swarm  of  conclusions  and  beliefs 
concerning  the  individual  In  walking  home,  I  picture 
out  to  myself  what  would  be  fitting  for  him  to  say  or 
do,  upon  any  given  occasion,  and  these  fantasies  being 
recalled,  at  sornea^r  period,  when  I  am  writing  a  play, 
shape  themselves  into  divers  mannikins,  who  are  not 
long  of  being  nursed  into  life.  Thus  comes  forth  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  and  Mercutio,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Aguechcek. 

Baean,  These  are  characters  who  may  be  found  alive 
in  the  streets.  But  how  frame  you  such  interlocutors  as 
Brutus  and  Coriolanus  ? 

ShaJctpeare.  By  searchinghistories,  in  the  first  place, 
my  Lord,  for  the  germ.  The  filling  up  afterwards 
comes  rather  from  feeling  than  observation.  ,1  turn 
myself  into  a  Brutus  or  a  Coriolanus  for  the  time ;  and 
can,  at  least  in  fancy,  partake  safficiently  of  the  noble- 
ness of  their  nature,  to  put  proper  words  in  their 
mouths.  Observation  will  not  supply  the  poet  with 
every  thin^.  He  must  have  a  stock  of  exalted  senti- 
ments in  his  own  mind. 

Bacon,  In  truth,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  you  have  observed 
the  world  so  well,  and  so  widely,  that  I  can  scarce 
believe  you  ever  shut  your  eyes.  I  too,  although  much 
engrossed  with  other  studies,  am,  in  part,  an  observer 
of  mankind.  Their  dispositions,  and  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  cannot  well  be  overlooked 
even  by  the  most  devoted  questioner  of  physical  nature. 
But  note  the  difference  of  habitudes.  No  sooner  have 
I  observed  and  ^t  hold  of  particulars,  than  they  are 
taken  up  by  my  judgment  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
resolved  into  general  laws.  Your  ima^nation  keeps 
them  to  make  pictures  of.  My  judgment,  if  she  find  them 
to  be  comprehended  under  something  already  known  by 
her,  lets  them  drop,  and  forgets  them ;  for  which  reason 
a  certain  book  or  essays,  which  I  am  writing,  will  be 
small  in  bulk,  but  I  trust  not  light  in  substance.  Thus 
do  men  severally  follow  their  inborn  dispositions. 

Shakspeare.  £vsry  word  of  your  Lordship's  will  be 
an  adage  to  after  times.  For  mv  part,  I  know  my  own 
place,  and  aspire  not  after  the  abntruser  studies; 
although  1  can  give  wisdom  a  welcome  when  she  comes 
in  my  way.  But  the  inborn  dispositions,  as  your 
Lordship  has  said,  must  not  be  warped  from  their 
natural  oent,  otherwise  nothing  but  sterility  will  remain 
behind.  A  leg  cannot  be  changed  into  an  arm.  Among 
stogeplayers,  our  first  object  is  to  exercise  a  new  can- 
didate, until  we  discover  where  his  vein  lies. 

Bacm,  Do  not  those  who  enact  what  you  write  fail 
sometimes  in  rendering  your  true  meaning  ? 

ShaJupeare,  Grievously,  alas!  and  yet  methinks 
they  often  plav  well  toa  In  writing,  however,  {strive 
to  make  the  character  appear  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  dialogue,  so  that  it  may  not  lie  altogether  at  the 
discretion  of  looks  and  gestures. 

Bacon.  In  what  esteem  hold  you  the  man  who 
enacts  Falataff?    Plavs  he  not  well  7 


Skakepeare.  Indifferently,  my  Lord.  He  lacks  the 
eye  of  a  true  jester,  and  does  not  speak  the  wit  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  Nevertheless,  my  shafts  do  not  seem 
entirely  blunted  by  his  shooting  them,  since  they  are  so 
eagerly  waited  for  by  the  spectators.  As  for  pregnancy 
in  himself,  he  has  none. 

Baeon.  Yet,  by  giving  voice  and  utterance  to  your 
thoughts,  be  has  pleased  the  Ctueen  to  a  degree  seldom 
known  before.  At  each  time  of  his  reappearance,  her 
majesty  seemed  to  rejoice  as  if  it  had  been  the  coming 
of  a  bridegroom,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  failed  not 
to  clap  their  hands.  When  they  saw  him  fall  down  in 
battle  at  Shrewsbury,  thev  cried  out,  "  Alas !  for  our 
sport  is  ended  !**  but  when  ne  rose  again,  alive  and  well, 
tne  Ctueen  bemn  to  laueh  more  than  ever,  and  said  she 
would  know  Falstaff  better  next  time;  and  asked 
E^ssex,  who  stood  behind  her  chair,  if  he  had  any  such 
devices  for  saving  himself  at  need.  After  the  curtain 
fell,  Essex  brought  Sir  John  a  purse  of  angels,  which 
the  Q.ueen  said  he  would  require,  as  Mrs.  duickly  had 
now  pawned  all  her  plate,  and  could  no  longer  support 
him  in  his  debaucheries. 

Shakspeare,  Does  your  lordship  sometimes  honor 
these  soenicpastimes  with  your  presence 7 

Bacon.  To  say  the  truth,  I  have  more  frequently 
read  your  plays  than  seen  them  acted.  Look  round 
this  narrow  closet,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  Behold  these 
rows  of  books,  in  which  are  marshalled  various  samples 
of  men's  wisdom  and  folly.  Here  is  the  theatre  which 
I  love  most  to  visit,  although  it  be  not  always  for  sport 
or  relaxation.  This  table  is  a  stage,  upon  which  tliese 
grave  doctors  sometimes  descend  to  play  their  pranks, 
until  I  grow  weary,  and  cut  short  their  logic  by  napping 
their  leaves  together.  These  pens  are  what  once  served 
them  for  swoids  and  daggers ;  and  this  wax  is  like  the 
human  understanding,  which  they  have  run  into  a 
mould,  and  stamped  with  the  head  of  Aristotle. 

Shakspeare.  Touching  that  matter  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  your  Ijordship.  I  care  not  whose  head  they 
stamp  it  with,  or  what  doctrines  and  opinions  are  cur- 
rent ;  for,  so  long  as  men  are  born  with  the  same  pas- 
sions and  dispositions,  the  world  will  furnish  the  same 
handles  to  the  tragedian.  Therefore,  while  my  Lord 
Verulam  is  vexing  his  brain  with  subtle  questions, 
William  Shakspeare  lives  with  little  thought,  except  it 
be  to  gather  fresh  fuel  for  his  fancy.  To  the  poet  who 
has  a  ready-|;oin?  pen,  there  needs  not  much  painful 
preparative,  since  nis  best  impressions  are  often  got  in 
the  midst  of  idleness  and  sporL 

Bacon.  I  am  told  that  you  do  not  invent  the  plots  of 
your  own  plays,  but  generally  borrow  ihem  from  some 
common  book  of  stories,  such  as  Ek)caccio*s  Decameron, 
or  Cynthio's  Novels.  That  practice  must  save  a  great 
expenditure  of  thought  and  contrivance. 

Shakspeare.  It  does,  my  Lord.  I .  lack  patience  to 
invent  the  whole  from  the  foundation. 

Bacon.  If  I  guess  aright,'  there  is  nothing  so  hard 
and  troublesome  as  the  invention  of  coherent  incidtats ; 
and  yet,  methinks,  after  it  is  accomplished,  it  does  not 
show  so  high  a  strain  of  wit  aathat  which  paints  sepa- 
rate characters  and  objects  well  Dexterity  would 
achieve  the  making  of  a  plot  better  than  genius,  which 
delights  not  so  much  in  tracing  a  curious  connexion 
among  events,  as  in  adorning  a  phantasy  with  bright 
colors,  and  eking  it  out  with  suitable  appendages. 
Homer's  plot  hangs  but  ill  together,  it  is  indeed  no 
better  than  a  string  of  popular  fables  and  superstitions, 
caught  up  from  among  the  Greeks;  and  I  believe  that 
they  who,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  collected  his  poem, 
did  more  than  himself  to  digest  its  particulars.  His 
praise  mnst  therefore  be  found  in  this,  that  he  recon- 
ceived,  amplified,  and  set  forth,  what  was  but  dimly 
and  poorly  conceived  by  common  men. 

Shakspeare.  My  knowledge  of  the  tongues  is  but 
small,  on  which  account  I  have  read  ancient  authors 
mostly  at  second  hand.  I  remember,  when  I  first  came 
to  London,  and  began  to  be  a  hanger-on  at  the  theatres, 
a  great  desire  grew  in  me  for  more  learning  than  had 
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faUeo  to  my  share  at  Stratford ;  but  fickleness  and  im- 
patience, Mid  the  bewilderment  caused  by  new  objects, 
dispened  that  wiah  into  empty  air.  Ah,  my  Lord,  you 
cannot  eooCeive  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  for  so 
impressible  a  ruauc,  to  find  himself  tunied  loose  in  the 
midst  of  BabeL  My  faculties  wrought  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  was  in  a  dream  all  day  lone*  My  bent  was  not 
tbeo  toward  comedy,  for  most  objects  seemed  noble, 
and  of  much  consideration.  The  music  at  the  theatre 
rsTtdied  my  young  heart;  and  amidst  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  spectators,  I  beheld,  afar  oft,  with  dazzled 
sight,  beauties  who  seemed  to  outparagon  Cleopatra  of 
Egypt.  Some  of  these  primitive  fooleries  were  after- 
it  ards  woTen  into  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

BaeuL  Your  Julius  Cssar  and  your  Richard  the 
Third  plesae  me  better.  From  my  youth  upward  I 
have  had  a  brain  politic  and  discriminative,  and  less 
prone  to  aaarrelliDg  and  dreaming  than  to  scrutiny. 
Some  part  of  ray  juvenile  time  was  spent  at  the  court 
of  Pnnce,  with  our  ambassador.  Sir  Amias  Paulet ; 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  although  I  was  surrounded  by 
maoy  dames  of  bi|^  birth  and  rare  beauty,  I  carried 
oftener  Maehiavelli  in  mv  pocket  than  a  book  of  mad- 
rigals, and  heeded  not  although  these  wanton«  made 
sport  of  my  grave  and  sc^oln^like  demeanor.  When 
they  would  draw  me  forth  to  an  encounter  of  their  wit, 
I  paid  them  off  with  flatteries,  till  they  forgot  their  aim 
in  thinkin/;  of  themselves.  Michael  Angelo  said  of 
painting,  that  she  was  jealous,  and  required  the  whole 
man,  andiTided.  I  wras  aware  how  much  more  truly 
the  same  thing  might  be  aaki  of  philosophy,  and  there- 
fore cared  not  how  much  the  ruddv  complexion  of  my 
yoQth  was  sullied  over  the  midnight  lamp,  or  my  out- 
ward comeliness  sacrificed  to  my  inward  advancement. 

SAsbpcare.  The  student's  brain  is  fed  at  the  expense 
of  his  body ;  and  I  suspect  that  human  nature  is  like  a 
Frenchman's  lace ; — there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  be 
palled  oat  both  at  the  neck  and  the  sleeves. 

Bacmu  What  you  observe  is  in  part  true.  Yet  if 
we  look  back  upon  ancient  times,  we  shall  find  excep- 
tiooL  Plato's  body  was  as  large  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  any  unthinking  Greek ;  and  so  also  was  the  body  of 
Pythagoras,  whom  men  had  almost  deified  for  his  con- 
JQfict  perfection  of  mind  and  person.  To  mention 
Alcibiades,  Epaminondas,  Cesar,  and  others,  would  be 
unseasonable ;  since,  although  these  men  had  ability 
enough  for  the  great  advancement  of  their  own  or  their 
eountry*8  fortunes,  the  same  portion  might  have  gone 
baia  small  wav  toward  the  extension  of  Knowledge  in 
geoeraL  But  here  we  touch  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween understanding  and  those  energies  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Skdupuare,  Speaking  of  bodily  habitudes,  is  it  true 
tlat  your  lordship  swoons  whenever  the  moon  is  eclipsed, 
era  though  unaware  of  what  is  then  passing  in  the 
beaTens? 

Bocm.  No  more  true,  than  that  the  moon  eclipses 
whenever  I  swoon. 

Shittftm't.    I  had  it  from  your  chaplain,  my  lord. 

Bacon.  My  chaplain  is  a  worthy  man ;  he  has  so 
great  a  Tenenition  for  roe,  that  he  wishes  to  find  mar- 
n\s  in  the  common  accidents  of  my  life. 

Shaiupetre,  The  same  chaplain  also  told  roe,  that  a 
certain  arch  in  Trinity  College,  Cambrid^,  would  stand 
Dotil  a  greater  man  than  your  lordship  should  pass 
tbrooghit 

BacM.  Did  you  ever  pass  through  it,  Mr.  Shak- 
speare? 

SUbpcare.  No,  my  lord.  I  never  was  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Baemu  Then  we  cannot  yet  decide  which  of  us  two 
>s  the  greater  man.  I  am  told  that  most  of  the  profes- 
K>n  there  pass  under  the  arch  without  fear,  which  in- 
deed shows  a  wise  contempt  of  the  superstition. 

Sh^tpemre,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  is  yet 
u>  have  a  greater  roan  than  your  lordship,  since  the 
wh  roost  fall  at  last. 

Bteon.    You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare ;  and,  now, 


if  you  will  follow  me  into  another  chamber,  I  shall 
show  you  the  Clueen's  Book  of  Sonnets ;  which,  not 
to  commend  up  to  the  stars,  would  show  much  blindness 
and  want  of  judgment.  Her  mnjesty  is  a  ^reat  prin- 
cess, and  must  be  well  aware  of  the  versatility  of  her 
own  parts,  which  fit  her  no  less  for  a  seat  among  the 
Moses,  than  to  fill  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 

Skakapeare,  Were  her  majesty  to  listen  to  all  that 
might  be  spoken  of  her  |;ood  gifts,  she  wouki  find  the 
days  too  short  for  expediting  any  other  business.  The 
most  her  subjects  can  do  with  their  praise  is,  to  thrust 
it  upon  her  by  snatches ;  and,  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 
had  a  small  trap-door  in  heaven,  throueh  which,  when 
open,  ascended  the  foolish  prayere  and  vows  of  man- 
kind, so  might  her  majesty's  preseiice^room  be  provided 
with  a  golden  funnel  for  receiving  the  incense  of  those 
innumerable  worshippers,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  her, 
although  their  quality  enables  them  not  to  approach 
her  person. 

Bacon,  Walk  this  way,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  The 
Ctueen's  book  is  not  to  be  found  among  ordinary  classics. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON  AND  DAVID  HUME. 

These  two  remarkable  individuals,  although  eontem- 
poraries,  never  came  personally  in  contact  Dr.  John- 
son was  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  the  colk)quial 
champion  of  England ;  and  probably  the  exultation 
which  they  felt  in  seeing  him  thrash  every  opponent, 
could  have  received  little  addition,  except  from  betting. 
If  they  had  met,  David  Hume  would  probably  have 
declined  the  contest.  There  is  something  extremely 
ludicrous  in  this  headlong  pugnacity,  when  manifested 
by  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to  make  reflection 
his  business;  and  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  modern  philosopher  whose  propensities  were  likely 
to  have  revived  those  scenes  described  by  Ludan,  in  his 
Banquet  and'  other  pieces.  This  was  not  altogether 
owing  to  bigotry.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally endowed  with  an  overplus  of  the  noble  spirit  of 
resistance ;  so  that  even  had  his  temperannent  beien  less 
morbidly  irritable,  and  his  prejudices  less  inveterate,  he 
would  still  have  betrayed  an  inclination  to  push  against 
the  movements  of  other  jninda  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  the  eultivanon  of  his  conversational  pow- 
ers was  not  favorable  to  his  powers  of  composition, 
because  it  habituated  him  to  seek  less  after  truth  in  its 
substantive  form  than  truth  corrective  of  error,  and  to 
throw  his  thoughts  into  such  a  form  as  could  be  most 
conveniently  used  in  argument.  Although  gifted  with 
great  powers,  both  of  observation  and  reflection,  he 
passed  his  life  in  too  great  a  ferment  ever  to  make  any 
regular  philosophical  use  of  them.  He  was  full  of  those 
stormy  and  untoward  energies  peculiar  to  the  English 
character,  and  would  have  required  something  to  wreak 
himself  upon,  before  he  sat  down  to  reflect 

This  English  restiveness  and  untowardness,  with 
which  the  Doctor  was  somewhat  too  much  impregnated, 
makes  a  ridiculous  figure  in  literature,  but  constitutes 
a  very  important  element  when  introduced  into  active 
life,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  blind  element;  but  in 
the  political  dissensions  of  a  free  country,  it  is  a  far 
safer  one  than  the  scheming  and  mischievous  propensi- 
ties of  personal  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  a  quality 
which  rather  inclines  sturdily  to  keep  its  own  place, 
than  to  join  in  a  scramble. 

David  Hume's  temperament  was  well  calculated  for 
a  philosopher  of  the  Aristotelian  class;  that  is  to  say, 
one  who  founds  his  reasonin^fs  upon  experience,  and 
upon  the  knowledge  gathered  by  the  senses.  His  whole 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  sedate 
and  tranquil,  and  no  part  of  it  much  alive  or  awake, 
but  his  understanding.  Most  of  the  errors  of  his  phi- 
losophy, perhaps,  arose  from  his  overlooking  elements 
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of  human  nature  which  were  torpid  within  hioieelf,  and 
which  couid  not  be  learnt  by  the  mere  external  obserrer 
of  nmokind*  He  knew  more  of  the  Tirtues  in  their 
practical  results,  than  he  knew  of  them  as  sentiaienta; 
and  his  theory  of  utility  resembles  that  explanation  of 
musical  concords  which  modern  physics  hare  enabled 
us  to  draw  from  the  Tibraiiona  oi  the  atmospherci  but 
which  is  merely  an  external  supplement  to  the  musical 
facuKy  within  us,  which  judges  of  the  harmony  of 
sounds  by  totally  difierent  means. 

The  coldness  of  David  Hume's  character  enabled 
him  to  shake  oiT  all  vulgar  peculiarities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  to  ascend  into  the  regions  of  pure  and  clas^ 
sical  mtellecL  No  English  writer  delivers  his  remarks 
with  so  much  grace.  The  taste  which  he  followed  in 
his  compositions  was  founded  upon  the  most  generalized 
principles,  and  the  most  extended  considerations  of 
propriety ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  possess  a 
oeauty  which,  whatever  may  be  the  fluctuations  of 
human  opinion,  will  never  decay.  He  was  utterly  be- 
yond the  contagion  of  contemporary  notions^  and  seems 
to  liave  habituated  himself  to  write  as  addressing  a 
remote  posterity,  in  whose  eyes  the  notions  which  du- 
ring his  time  had  stirred  and  impelled  the  world,  would 
perhaps  be  considered  as  the  mere  infatuations  of  i^o> 
rancc  and  barbarism.  The  worthy  David  is  entitled 
to  Jess  credit  for  those  passages  where  he  aeems  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  his  own  writings  might  con- 
tinue to  be  perused  at  some  future  era,  when  Chris- 
tianity would  only  be  remembered  as  an  exploded 
superstition.  However,  there  was  perhaps  more 
skepticism  than  vanity  in  this.  His  writings  are  ela- 
borately perspicuous.  He  thought  be  saw  the  foun- 
dations of  all  human  opinions  sliding  so  fest,  that  he 
was  determined  to  give  bis  own  works  as  fair  a  chance 
as  possible  of  being  understood,  if  they  survived  the 
wreck. 

David  Home  liad  too  little  personal  chamctisr  about 
hiaif  to  bear  the  narks  of  anv  particular  nation.  The 
sedate  self-possession  for  which  he^was  remarkable, 
has  sometimes^  however,  been  ascribed  to  Scotsmen  in 
general,  and  his  countrymen  have  always  been  notori- 
ous Cor  dialectical  propensities.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  particular  intellectual  faculty  has  ever  been  set  down 
as  predominating  in  the  English  composition.  Her  great 
men  have  excelled  in  every  difierent  way,  both  in  iso- 
lated faculties  and  in  the  aggregation  of  them.  English- 
men have  long  been  the  fint^  both  in  delighting  and 
instructing  the  nations  ^  bul^  owing  to  constitutional 
causes,  they  have  also,  hke  Dr.  Johnson,  been  the  most 
miserable  of  mankind.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  all 
foreigners  were  comparatively  fools. 

If  we  compare  the  lives  of  Hume  and  Johnson,  we 
find  Home  spending  his  years  in  a  manner  well  enough 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  his  metaphysical  powers^ 
but  too  secluded,  and  too  much  at  ease,  to  make  him 
practically  acquainted  with  human  passions.  In  all  his 
writings,  Hume  appears  as  a  philosophical  spectator, 
capable  of  estimaung  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  men's 
conduct  in  relation  to  external  circumstances,  and  of 
prognosticating  its  result;  but  not  very  capable  of 
entering  sympathetically  into  their  feelines,  or  of  strong, 
ly  conceiving  the  impulses  by  which  they  are  guided. 
Johnson  had  better  opportunities  of  observation,  of 
which  we  see  Che  products  in  bis  writings;  and  he 
might  have  observed  still  better,  had  his  attention  not 
been  so  often  engrossed  by  the  fermentation  of  absurd 
prejudices  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  eenerally  more 
anxious  to  know  whether  a  man  was  a  whig  in  politics, 
or  a  high-churchman,  or  a  dissenter,  than  to  understand 
the  mechanism  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  indi- 
vidual by  nature. 

Johnson,  during  his  lifetime,  enjoyed  more  fame  than 
Hume,  and  more  personal  authority  in  tlie  world  of 
letters.  His  growUng  was  heard  all  over  Parnassus. 
The  ioAuenee  he  had  on  English  literature  consisted, 
not  in  disseminating  any  new  system  of  opinions,  but 
in  teaching  his  countrymen  how  to  reason  luminously 


and  concisely,  and  in  making  the  taste  for  reflection 
more  popular  than  it  was  before. 

Johnson  had  eertainly  more  of  what  is  commonly 
called  genius  than  Hume.  Possessing  a  stronger  iina- 
gination  and  warmer  feelines,  it  wooM  have  Iwen  kn 
diflkult  for  him  than  for  the  skeptic  to  have  mouotnl 
into  the  regions  of  poetry ;  as  may  be  seen  in  hit  life 
of  Anni ngait  and  Ajot,  and  some  other  pieces.  Hone 
is  said  to  have  composed  verses  in  his  youth,  wbkh 
would  probablv  bo  writ^n  in  imitation  of  the  ooMest 
and  most  artiftcml  models.  Although  Johnson  had 
imagination,  there  was  no  native  grace  or  el^nce  in 
his  mind,  to  guide  him  in  forming  poetical  combiM- 
tions ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  any  English  book  a 
more  clumsy  and  ungainly  eonoeption  than  that  of  the 
Happy  Valley  in  Rasseias.  Any  thing  that  Hdiik 
had,  oeyond  pure  intellect,  seems  to  have  be«i  atorn 
for  pleasantry,  which  his  strict  taste  prevented  hiia 
fh>m  ever  obtruding  eratuitously  upon  the  reader. 

During  the  time  wiien  these  men  flourished,  it  may 
be  safely  averred,  that  the  influence  of  intellect  was 
completely  predominant  over  that  of  genius  in  diii 
country.  No  great  poet  arose,  who  piredueed  monl 
impreasions  fit  to  be  weired  against  the  specalatife 
calculations  to  which  the  timea  were  giving  birth. 


ODE. 

Among  the  happiest  ■pedmeos  of  modara  Lailnhy,  if  Dr. 
Johnson's  ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  from  the  blasd  of  Skya.  li  he- 
gins, 

*'  Permeo  terraj  ubi  ouda  rupas, 

SazeajB  miacet  nebulia  ruinaa,"  lie. 

Bir  Walter  flcott  aaya  that  be  landed  some  yean  a|[0  oo  Skye 
with  a  petty  of  Meads,  and  had  the  cariosity  to  ioqeire  vhu 
waa  the  flrat  Idea  on  every  one*B  mind  at  landing.  AJI  anavcred 
aeparalely  it  waa  this  ode.  If  the  followiog  tranaladon,  vhldi 
makee  no  attempt  to  giro  a  conception  of  the  axtrena  elefance 
of  the  original,  shall  direct  to  It  the  attention  of  any  of  your 
olaaalcal  readera,  wbooe  reeoUecdon  it  may  have  eccaped,  yoo 
will  be  rewarded  for  tbe  apace  it  fllla.  i 

FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

I  tread  the  land  where  rocks  piled  high 
In  gloomy  ruins  threat  the  sky. 
Whose  clime  unblest  and  sterile  soil 
Deride  the  fiunish'd  laborer's  toil. 
Among  fierce  highknd  clans  1  stray. 
Where  science  sheds  no  cheerful  ray, 
Where  rags  and  squalid  want  are  found 
Within  their  smoking  hovels  round. 
While  thus  o'er  regions  wild  and  drear, 
Remote  I  roam,  condemned  to  hear 
An  unknown  tongue's  discordant  noise, 
I  meditate  what  now  employs 
Sweet  Thralia's  hours.  With  kindest  smile 
Does  she  her  husband's  cares  beguile, 
While  round  her  feet  her  children  play, 
And  love  and  gladness  fill  the  day  7 
Or,  anxious  novelty  to  find, 
From  various  books  adorns  her  mind  7 
Whate'er  thy  joys — be  sacred  yet 
Thy  plighted  friendship,  nor  forget 
The  bard  whose  wandering  muse  still  trae, 
In  all  her  wanderings  turns  to  you— 
So  shall  thy  rocks,  O  Skye,  proclaim 
To  murmuring  surges  Thralia's  name. 
Biehmwd,  Fc,  Jen.  1838. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OP  MORALS 

05  THE  HAPFUfESfl  OF  MAN.  AND  THE  STABUJTT 
OF  SOCIAL  nffSTITUTIONS. 

ty  a  lulive  (b«  not  now  a  rMideoi)  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

AJthougfa  it  is  impossible  lo  foresee  the  ultiinate 
consequences  of  the  action,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
lltt  motiTes  of  tboae  master  spirits  of  the  latter  ages, 
who  gsTe  resistless  motion  to  the  reformation  or  reli- 
gioos  rsToiution  of  the  sixteenth,  and  b>  the  Freoch  or 
p3litical  rerolution  of  the  eighteenth  eenturiesL    It  is 
no  part  of  oar  design  to  dwell  upon  the  Tirt«|i  or  the 
excesses  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  reformation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  establishments  of  the 
worid  at  these  respectiYe  periods ;  but  we  feel  irresisti- 
bly inclmed  to  discuss  the  probable  influence  of  these 
rtrolations  upon  the  happiness  of  man  and  the  stability 
of  his  institutions.     The  period  has  not  yet  arrived  to 
inrestigate  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  in  this  re- 
gard ;  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion  is  at  this  time  too 
itroog  to  render  it  an  agreeable  task  to  inquire  whether 
ihey  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  des- 
tinies of  social  man,  and  if  so,  whether  the  purchase 
has  not  been  dearly  made.    When  time  shall  have  shed 
iu  sidlowing  influence  over  these  stupendous  events, 
tnd  they  cease  to  loom  up  before  us  in  deceptive  niag- 
Bitude  through  the  mists  of  passions,  which  have  been 
too  deeply  agitated  to  subside  speedily,  the  world  will 
be  prepared  to  inquire  whether  these  revolutions  have 
elevated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  to 
the  extent  so  generally  believed,  and  in  fine,  whether 
they  were  not  the  mere  results  of  causes,  which  would 
hare  produced  equal  or  greater  benefit  to  mankind  if 
these  bad  never  occurred. 

Before  the  nineteenth  century  closes,  it  will  be  gravely 
asked  whether  these  revolutions  have  retarded  or  pro- 
iBoied  the  social  interests  of  the  humsn  family.  The 
Present  generation,  being  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  religionists,  is  unfitted  for  sober  inquiry  upon  this 
•object ;  but  when  sectarian  feeling  shall  have  subsided, 
aod  theae  religionists  shall  have  become  religious,  and 
the  wild  and  speculative  philosophism  of  the  day  shall 
have  been  subdued  by  the  calm  and  sober  spirit  of  philo- 
•ophy,  this  great  question  will  be  settled.  The  contem- 
pbu've  mind  is  already  inclined  to  attribute  the  wonder* 
fol  change  in  the  social  condition  of  man  within  the  last 
three  centuries  to  the  discovery  of  printings  and  to  look 
upon  these  two  great  convulsions  as  among  the  num- 
beriesa  results  of  that  art  which  imparted  to  the  opera- 
tJoosof  the  human  intellect  electric  activity  and  resist- 
less cneigy.  The  fountains  of  living  waters  had  been 
"'^  up  for  ages,  and  man  wandered  in  arid  and  un- 
cttliirated  deserU ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  rock  smitten 
*ith  the  wand  of  Faust,  than  the  whole  wilderness  was 
^&t<ttd.  Refreshed  with  the  draught,  roan,  prone  to 
^*«ier,  resumed  his  journey  with  renovated  strength ; 
^  whether  he  has  been  misled  by  Ahe  ftlse  lighu  of  a 


presumptuous  understanding,  or  has  meekly  followed 
the  pillarof  truth  in  his  pilgrimage,  is  the  great  ques- 
tion which  is  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
these  revolutions  on  his  happiness.  From  the  morning 
of  life,  even  in  the  blissful  walks  of  Eden,  man  was 
inquisitive  and  rebellious.  When  is  it  that  the  strong 
man  fails  to  exert  his  strength,  though  he  shake  the 
horns  of  the  altar  or  the  pillare  of  the  temple  until 
himself  shall  perish  in  the  common  ruin  7 

The  debasement  of  our  species  in'  the  middle  or  dark 
ages  has  been  the  fruitful  theme  of  declamation  with 
modern  writers;  yet  the  discovery  of  arts  the  most 
useful  to  mankind  was  made  in  this  period  of  universal 
gloom.  The  sceptre  of  the  churchmen,  who  are  ac- 
cused of  having  usurped  unbounded  dominion,  was 
twined  with  wreaths  when  it  was  broken  ;  and  when 
the  tiara  was  smitten  with  the  rod  of  innovation,  many 
of  its  precious  jewels  were  preserved  by  the  thoughtful 
reformers.  In  our  zeal  to  vindicate  the  necessity  of 
religious  reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have 
been  mindful  only  of  the  excesses  of  the  clerical  order; 
but  the  clear  head  and  the  upright  heart,  will  also  give 
them  credit  for  signal  blessings  and  bencfisictions  to  the 
human  family*  When  the  spirit  of  man  had  been 
crushed  by  the  rude  domination  of  the  feudal  barons, 
the  clergy  interposed  the  sanctity  of  the  mitre  to  shield 
them  from  oppression.  The  feudal  system  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  unbridled  power, 
and  while  it  fenced  around  the  few  with  iosurmount. 
able  barriers,  it  reduced  the  many  to  unqualified  sub- 
mission and  dependence.  The  arts  and  sciences 
were  totally  neglected  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  clerical  order,  who 
watched  the  fitful  flame  with  the  devotion  of  the  early 
vestals. 

Mind  is  power.  And  whatever  factitious  aid  or  dis- 
tinction physical  endowments  may  borrow  from  the 
depraved  taste  or  corrupt  morals  of  a  people,  there  is  a 
resilient  and  recuperative  energy  in  the  powers  of  the 
intellect,  which  will,  in  due  season,  assert  its  supremacy. 
Hence  when  the  chivalry  of  Europe  returned  broken 
and  discomfited  from  the  ware  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  gentle  but  resistless  domink>n  of  the  lettered  priest- 
hood was  substituted  for  the  iron  yoke  of  the  barons. 
The  clergy  derived  their  power  from  the  influence  of 
cultivated  intellect,  and  could  only  maintain  themselves 
by  its  display  and  exercise.  While  by  their  great  in- 
fluence they  were  the  rulere,  they  were  also  the  teachers 
of  their  fellow  mortals;  and  the  powera  of  mind  they 
exerted  were  caught  by  reflection,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended. With  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy  leltera 
slowly  revived.  The  world  was  comparatively  dark 
and  void,  but  as  the  sun  of  science  gradually  liAed 
itself  above  the  horizon,  its  light  was  spread  around, 
until  blazing  forth  in  meridian  splendor,  the  genial 
influence  was  felt  throughout  the  habitable  globe.  The 
privileged  classes  under  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  law, 
having  been  shorn  of  a  goodly  poru'on  of  their  power^ 
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and  the  spirit  of  equality  breathed  forth  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  christian  dispensation,  having  been  infused  into 
the  people,  the  middle  classes  rapidly  arose,  and  as- 
sumed a  prominent  station  in  society.  As  the  light  of 
science  was  diffused,  and  the  benefits  of  education  were 
extended  to  the  multitude,  they  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  natural  rights,  and  became  inquisitiTe  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  their  rulers.  It  was  not  probable 
that  in  this  improved  condition  of  intellectual  man,  he 
should  tamely  submit  even  to  the  mild  dominion  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  long  before 
the  days  of  the  tenth  Leo,  felt  that  their  temporal 
power  could  not  survive  the  growing  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

At  this  propitious  period  the  art  of  printing  was  dis- 
covered, and  there  was  no  temporal  power  so  firmly 
established,  or  so  securely  intrenched  as  to  resist  its 
powerful  assaults.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  first  eruption  of  the  volcano,  should 
have  been  beneath  the  altars  of  religion.  It  would  have 
been  far  more  salutary,  if  the  revolution  in  government 
had  preceded  instead  of  following  the  revolution  in  reli- 
gion ;  for  the  clergy,  haying  been  the  first  who  were 
assailed  by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  were  placed  unwit- 
tingly in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  projected  refor- 
mation, and  were  opposed  to  the  assertion  of  what 
were  deemed  popular  rights.  Unhappily  there  was  a 
divorce  between  the  people  and  the  established  clergy, 
and  thus  those,  who,  by  their  superior  prudence  and 
intelligence  were  best  calculated  to  bear  upon  their 
consecrated  shoulders  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
conduct  it  to  the  promised  land,  were  proscribed  and 
denounced.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
people,  unaided  by  these  lights,  to  institute  new  forms 
of  worship  better  adapted  than  the  okl  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  But  after  the  attachment  of  men  to  the  sacred 
institutions  of  their  forefathers  had  been  shaken,  and  the 
hierarchy  had  been  weakened,  it  was  long  before  they 
could  be  united  in  any  settled  form  of  worship,  as  a 
substitute  for  that  which  they  had  thrown  down.  And 
in  their  journey  to  the  land  of  promise,  there  was  no 
cloud  of  smoke  by  day,  no  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to 
conduct  them  in  their  weary  pflgrimage.  The  ark 
with  its  holy  symbols  was  no  longer  with  them,  for  the 
people  had  turned  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  Levites 
pursued  the  right.  Having  lost  the  priesthood,  they 
were  no  longer  restrained  by  authority  in  religious 
matters.  Hence  the  necessity  of  unwersai  freedom  of 
opinion,  the  true  spirit  of  religious  liberty;  but,  alas! 
like  all  boons  bestowed  upon  «rring  man,  it  was  tlie 
fruitful  source  of  abuse  and  misery  in  the  fruition.  We 
have  intimated  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
revolution  in  governments  had  preceded  the  revolution 
in  religion ;  because,  afler  the  result  had  been  attained| 
and  the  storm  had  wasted  its  fury,  the  disturbed  ele- 
ments of  society  might  have  once  more  blended  peace- 
fully together  beneath  the  auspicesof  a  common  religion. 
In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  the  clergy  from  the 
people  in  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  not  efifected  without  a  strong  infusion  of 
bitterness.  Under  the  new  doctrine  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  which,  on  account  of  this  separation,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish,  a  thousand  new  creeds 
sprang  into  being ;  but,  forgetful  of  their  common  origin, 
they  were  not  less  hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  an-  j 


dent  establishment;  and  the  bitterness  of  this  cop  has 
not  yet  passed  away.  And  if  the  ancient  church  dis- 
cipline forbade  religious  freedom,  the  new  codes  were 
compelled  to  tolerate  the  propagation  of  the  most 
destructive  and  licentious  dogmas.  Infidelity  stalked 
naked  through  the  world.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
great  engine  with  which  this  revolution  in  religion  had 
been  efiTected,  and  protected  by  the  genius  of  universal 
toleration,  the  disciples  of  the  phiiosophists  and  illumi- 
nati  poured  forth  from  a  teeming  press  their  blasphe- 
mous doctrines,  subversiTe  alike  of  religion,  morals^  and 
all  social  institutions. 

Although  religion  advanced  with  her  hundred  ban- 
ners, the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  not  be  protected  from 
the  infidcL  The  opinions  of  men  became  unsettled ; 
there  was  no  longer  any  reverence  for  the  institutions 
of  antiquity ;  and  though  age  called  to  age  from  the 
bottomless  abysses  of  time,  her  hoarse  yoioe  was  lost 
amid  the  tumult  of  noisy  innovation. 

The  Pipal  hierarchy,  seated  on  the  seven  hills  of  the 
CsBsars,  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations ;  and  the 
fragments  of  its  temporal  power,  like  those  of  the  mona- 
ments  of  the  palmy  days  of  imperial  Rome,  were  crumb- 
ling in  the  dust  The  storm  tit  revolution  now  began  to 
roll  back  ftom  the  altar  to  the  throne^ 

ReUMtIs 
Lhtore  Euniieo  vlolent«r  undis, 
Irs  dejectom  monumeou  rsgls ; 

and  the  restless  spirit  of  revolution  sought  out  the  rains 
of  other  establishments,  u|>on  which  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
the  rights  of  man. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  man,  in  the  pride  and 
excess  of  his  newly  acquired  powers,  was  rushing  madly 
forward  to  another  revolution,  which  threatened  to  en- 
gulph  all  existing  establishments,  social,  noraly  and  po- 
liticaL  Freedom  of  religious  opinion  had  been  attained, 
but  the  price  was  yet  to  be  paid.  There  was  no  estab- 
lishment so  sacred  as  to  escape  the  indiscriminate  ruin. 
The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  asunder,  and  breaking 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sanctuary,  these  fran- 
tic levellers  of  the  second  or  political  revolution  placed 
their  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
questioned  the  attributes,  limited  the  powers,  blas- 
phemed the  name,  and  denied  the  existence  of  the 
unavenging  Deity !  The  French  phiiosophists,  fostered 
by  a  profligate  nobility,  whose  rain  they  precipitated, 
had  oonrupted  the  national  morals  by  their  licentious 
writings.  The  social  virtues  had  been  shaken  by  the 
speculative  productions  of  the  learned  Encyclopaedists. 
In  the  wild  delirium  of  infidelity,  denuded  beauiif  usurped 
in  the  city  of  Paris  the  worship  of  the  Deity !  And  the 
whole  frame-work  of  society,'*like  the  city  of  Peraepolis, 
perished  amid  the  vapors  of  wine,  and  by  the  seducement 
of  courtezans."  Yet  a  moment,  and  the  lilies  of  France 
were  as  scarlet. 

It  was  only  by  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  first  or  religious  revolution,  that  designing  men 
were  enabled  to  produce  the  second  or  political  reTolu- 
tion.  The  freedom  of  religious  opinion  enabled  the 
phiiosophists  and  infidels  to  propagate  their  destructive 
doctrines,  and  poison  and  corrapt  the  morals  of  a  whole 
people.  At  the  head  of  this  band  of  raffians  was  the 
detestable  Voltaire.  "Let  us  contemplate  the  wretch," 
exclaims  a  beantifvl  writer,  filled  with  holy  indignation, 
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ulw  looked  upon  his  bust.    "Behold  that  lepulsive 
eoqniemnoe,  over  which  modesty  has  never  spread  her 
flov,  and  those  eyes,  like  two  extinguished  Tolcanoes, 
]ret  gfionnering  with  the  lurid  glare  of  lust  and  hatred. 
That  nouth,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  and  yawning 
like  a  iearful  chasm;  those  lips  compresBed  with  malice, 
readf  to  pour  forth  the  bitMmess  of  sarcasm,  or  the  mad 
rsTings  of  blasphemy.   A  las  I  what  mischief  has  he  not 
enuiled  upon  us  1  Like  that  poisonous  insect,  the  scourge 
of  the  garden,  which  attacks  none  but  the  most  precious 
plants,  Voltaire,  with  his  rankling  sting,  never  ceases 
to  wound  those  two  germs  of  society,  women  and  young 
men.    He  infuses  his  poison  into  them,  and  thus  trans* 
miu  it  from  generation  to  generation.  The  great  wick- 
ednen  of  Voltaire  consists  in  the  abuse  of  his  talents, 
sad  the  prostitution  of  a  genius  given  him  for  the  praise 
of  God  and  virtue.    He  cannot,  like  so  many  others, 
allege  in  extenuation  of  his  crimes,  inconsiderateness, 
the  sedoeement  of  the  passions,  or  the  frailty  of  our 
natQie.    His  corruption  is  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
himself;  it  is  seated  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
heart,  and  is  upheld  by  all  the  powers  of  his  under- 
standing.   A  sacrilegious  wretch,  he  braves  God  to 
dettroy  his  creatures.    With  unexampled  frenzy  the 
insolent  Ussphemer  has  dared  todedare  himself  the 
penooal  enemy  of  the  Redeemer.    In  the  depth  of  his 
iothingnea  he  applies  a  contemptuous  epithet  to  the 
Saviour,  and  pronounces  that  law  which  he  brought 
opoo  earth  infammtM.   Abandoned  of  God,  he  knows  no 
ratraint    Other  blasphemous  railers  have  astonished 
virtue,  Voltaire  shocks  vice.     He  surrenders  up  bis 
inagination  to  the  enthusiasm  of  hell,  which  lends  him 
all  KM  powen  to  lead  him  to  the  uttermost  excesses  of 
vickedoeas.    A  wretch,  who  would  have  been  banish- 
ed from  Sodom,  he  is  crowned  at  Paris.    Insolent  pro- 
Una  of  his  native  tongue  and  of  the  greatest  names 
of  Fraoee,  he  is  the  most  contemptible  of  mankind  next 
to  those  who  admire  him.    When  I  contrast  what  he 
night  have  done  with  what  he  has  done,  his  unrivalled 
talents  only  inspire  me  with  a  holy  indignation,  which 
I  hare  no  language  to  express.    Hesitating  between 
adnintion  and  horror,  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  would 

hke  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory ^by  the  hands  of 

the  eommon  hangman." 

One  of  the  necessary  consequences  and  afflictive  re- 
mits of  the  reformation  was  the  toleration  of  doctrines 
utterly  subversive  of  religion,  morals,  and  society;  and 
the  invention  of  printing  and  cultivation  of  letters  have 
pbttd  at  the  disposal  of  the  wicked,  irresistible  means 
of  poisoning  the  manners  and  morabof  a  whole  people 
in  the  very  gush  of  the  fountain.  The  mind  of  man  no 
sooner  became  unfettered,  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
no  sooner  became  his  priceless  heritage,  than  straight- 
vsy  he  proceeds  to  the  most  signal  abuse  of  these  ines- 
timable blessings.  Who  shall  control  the  powers  of  the 
tree  and  gifted  intellect  ?  Springing  into  life  from  amidst 
the  gloom  of  Barbaric  ages,  like  the  electric  flame  from 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  tempest,  if  it  sometimes  invigo- 
nte  and  purify,  it  is  as  often  the  herald,  and  the  mes- 
•esger,  and  the  agent  of  desolation.  Does  the  impri- 
soned eagle  demand  a  whirlwind  to  lift  him  in  the 
elonds?  No— he  only  asks  that  his  ligamenta  may  be 
loosed,  and  that  his  wings  may  be  unforied.  Aided  by 
the  Amidable  power  of  the  press,  and  aipclled  by  the 


beginning  to  expand  with  unwonted  energy,  the  refor- 
mers shook  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  which  had  swayed  its  sceptre  over 
the  civilized  world  from  the  age  of  Constantine.  So 
with  the  second  revolution,  or  the  revolution  in  govern- 
ment, which  unsettled  and  upheaved  the  foundations  of 
society.     - 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  first  president,  whose  patriotic  heart  yearned  for 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  but  whose  sound 
understanding  taught  htm  to  apprehend  their  speedy 
dissolution,  exhorta  us  to  indulge  cautiously  the  belief 
that  sound  morals  or  integrity  can  be  preserved  without 
the  aid  of  religion.  He  made  law,  order,  and  govern- 
ment repose  upon  morals,  and  held  religion  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  protection  of  morality.  Whenever 
opinions  utterly  subversive  of  religion,  and  publieatiom 
destructive  of  morals  are  freely  tolerated,  as  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  French  revolution,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  bonds  of 
society  become  as  bands  of  flax  before  the  flames  of 
rovolution.  The  world  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effecta  produced  by  the  writings  of  the  pbilosophists. 
The  Deity  seemed  in  regard  to  that  fated  people,  to 
have  withdrawn  for  a  season  his  superintandence  of 
human  afikirs,  and  left  to  men  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  their  own  depravity.  The  morals  of  the 
French  people  had  already  been  corrupted.  There  re- 
mained for  Voltaire  and  his  school  nothing  but  to  deny 
the  existance  of  Gk)d.  Alas !  for  them  there  was  no  God. 
He  had  already  abandoned  them  I 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  the  influence  of  men 
of  genius  over  the  public  mind  is  incalculable.  That 
which  the  great  reformers  and  their  associates  eflfected 
in  the  religious  world  in  the  siiteenth  century,  Voltair^ 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  lyAlembert  and  their  abettors  re- 
peated in  the  political  world  in  the  eightaenth.  How 
frightful  then  is  the  responsibility  of  men  of  talent? 
What  tremendous  agency  do  they  not  exercise  over 
the  destinies  of  the  children  of  men  7  And  how  iropoi^ 
tant  is  it,  that  the  public  press  should  vigilantly  guard 
the  public  morals,  and  restrain  the  publication  of  licen** 
tious  works,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  labor  at  least 
to  counteract  their  baleful  influence  7  We  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  the  revolutions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
of  the  eightaenth  centuries  were  the  mere  results  of  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  consequent  inw 
provement  of  intellectual  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  thai 
the  press,  by  whose  sgency  they  were  efiected,  is,  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  genius,  a  resistless  agent  for  weal  or 
woe.  If  it  sometimes  improve  the  heart  by  informing  the 
undentanding,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  is 
prostituted,  fint  to  sap  public  morals,  and  then  to  over- 
throw the  establishmenta  which  repose  upon  them.  The 
ardent  Milton,  glowing  with  his  customary  eloquence 
in  defence  of  unlicensed  printing,  exclaims:  ''And 
though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injurious- 
ly to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple:  who  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free 
and  open  encountar  7"  This  is  unquestionably  a  sound 
argument  in  favor  of  unlicensed  printing  in  a  political 
sense.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  mankind  the 
phikMophic  mind  cannot  admit  ita  truth  as  applicable  to 


iMtieas  and  Ibrerish  condition  of  the  pnbiic  mind,  then  i  social  num.    If  the  understandings  of  nil  men  were  as 
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clear  as  that  of  Milton,  and  if  all  men  of  aoand  under- 
standing were  lo  enamored  of  trath  as  to  embrace  her 
under  all  circnmttanoea,  we  could  lafely  admit  the  argik 
roent.  But  while  the  understanding  of  a  vast  majority 
of  mankind  is  clouded  by  prejudice  or  OTershadowed 
by  ignorance,  wisdom  and  truth  may  cry  aloud  in  the 
streets,  and  few  will  hearken.  The  Bible  contains  in 
itself  every  lesson  of  morality  and  every  rule  of  action: 
it  is  filled  with  the  wisdom  of  inspiration,  and  breathes 
the  spirit  of  eloquence ;  it  is  engrafted  upon  the  civil 
code  of  every  civilized  nation,  its  copies  are  multiplied 
and  circulated  to  almost  infinite  extent,  it  is  the  teit 
book  of  religion,  its  lessons  are  enforced  from  the  altar 
and  the  desk,  it  is  to  be  found  near  every  hearth  and  in 
the  chambers  of  affliction  and  death ;  it  has  stamped 
upon  it  the  broad  seal  of  the  Everlasting,  and  was  de- 
livered to  man  amid  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  it  has  its 
thousands  and  its  tens  of  tliousands  anointed  for  the 
propagation  of  its  wholesome  truths ;  and  yet  such  is 
the  perversity  of  man,  such  is  the  inability  of  the  meet 
imposing  truths,  revealed  by  the  Deity  himself,  to  wres- 
tle with  error,  that  myriads  have  been  and  still  are  se- 
duced from  the  paths  of  truth  and  monlity,  by  the 
apostles  of  untruth  and  infidelity. 

From  the  two  great  revolutions  of  which  we  have 
spoken  the  world  is  supposed  to  have  derived  two  in- 
valuable blessings,  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  free 
political  institutions.  Let  not  our  gratitude  howcTer 
deter  us  from  speculating  upon  the  ultimate  operation 
of  these  transcendent  gifts ;  let  us  endeavor  to  lift  a 
eomer  of  the  veil  which  darkens  the  future,  in  order  to 
gather  a  few  salutary  lessons.  We  do  not  limit  our 
Tiew  to  the  present  generation,  but  we  speak  of  man, 
immortal  in  bis  essence,  whose  existence  on  earth  will 
only  cease  when  time  shall  be  no  more.  In  this  enlarged 
sense  man  is  not  seonre  of  these  blessings.  They  are 
ispcrlmmto  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  are,  and  ti- 
morous men  think  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  now  is." 
To  have  been  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  priest- 
hood seems  to  us  in  the  midst  of  fruition  a  blessing 
Touchsafed ;  but  inasmuch  as  by  that  deliverance  it 
became  necessary  to  recognize  and  establish  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  Christianity,  religion,  morals,  and  go- 
vernment have  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  shadowy  monster  iMnoxuTT.  And  unless 
untried  means  be  discovered  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  formidable  foe  in  his  desolating  march,  future  gene- 
rations will  be  startled  with  the  question,  what  has 
religion  profited  by  the  reformation— in  what  has  Chris- 
tianity been  benefited  by  universal  freedom  of  religious 
opinion?  It  will  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this 
article  we  speak  of  religion  generally — ^not  of  creeds, 
ancient  or  modern,  reformed  or  otherwise.  With  the 
latter  we  have  no  concern. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  unsettled  experiment, 
which  sprang  from  the  first,  or  religious  revolution:  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  second  experiment,  which 
originated  with  the  political  or  French  revolution.  And 
this  latter  problem  is  the  ^*  capability  of  man  for  self 
governmenL*'  In  this  favored  land  it  is  a  conceded 
truth,  (may  it  be  so  ever !)  which  it  is  a  species  of  trea- 
son to  question.  But  the  philosophic  inquirer  is  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  investigation  of  wholesome  truths 
by  the  partialities  or  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.    The  prince  of  philosophers  was  a  martyr  in  this 


cause,  but  we  have  Allien  upon  better  days.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  awful  experiment  We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  sagacious  Washington  doubted  the 
stability  of  this  government,  and  the  characteristic  of 
this  truly  great  man  was  unerring  sagacity.  And  ar- 
dent patriots  have  latterly  been  startled  by  the  frequent 
and  violent  assaults  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  In 
stronger  governments  the  centripetal  power  prevails, 
and  the  tendency  of  power  is  to  the  centre ;  but  in  our 
flree  institutions  the  repulsive  power  predominates  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  our  most  formidable  enemy,  as 
well  as  our  national  tendency,  is  licentiousnesa.  Impa- 
tience of  restraint,  love  of  novelty,  laxity  of  morals  an 
alike  opposed  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  and  the 
perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  Infidelity  and  licentious- 
ness have  increased  in  these  latter  days  with  frigbUoI 
rapidity,  and  unless  they  be  checked  in  their  reeling  and 
riotous  career,  they  must  ultimately  stalk  amid  the  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  desecrated  altars  and  broken 
charters.    Hence,  it  is  the  nasT  dvtt  op  bvbrt  cmis- 

TIAW  ANO  OP  BVSaT  PATBIOT  TO  OPPOSE  KVSaV  TBDIS, 
WHICH  TBMDS  TO  COaaUPT  PUBLIC  MORALS  OB  TO  PBO- 
MOTB  LICBNTIOUSMBSS  OP  OPINION. 

Time  is  not  the  great  destroyer.  Man  is  immortal, 
and  his  political  and  social  establishments  would,  bat 
for  his  licentiousness,  endure  until  the  voice  of  the 
Archangel,  like  to  a  passing-bell,  proclaimed  the  fn* 
neral  of  time.  The  infidel  Volney,  while  oootem- 
plating  the  ruins  of  the  wilderness,  which  once  blos- 
somed as  the  gardens  of  Jerleho ;  the  unbelieving  Gib- 
bon, overshadowed  by  the  nuns  of  the  capitol,  and 
meditating  amid  the  fragmeaU  of  mouldering  columns, 
^>eheld  the  proitb  op  licentiousness.  And  the 
silent  monitor  within  might  have  whispered  to  these 
unbelievers,  that  such  as  themselves  had  desolated 
empires. 

Let  it  be  the  "first  duty  of  every  citizen  to  oppose 
everything  which  tends  to  corrupt  public  morals,  or  to 
promote  licentiousness."    History  with  her  grave  and 
solemn  countenance  constantly  admonishes  us,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  na- 
tional calamities,  licentiousness  of  morals  and  opinions 
has  always  preceded  and  precipitated  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  with  individuals  as  with  nations ;  the  measure  of 
chastisement  is,  for  the  most  part,  exaaly  proporlioDed 
to  their  delinquency.    Man,  being  immortal,  and  ca- 
pable of  future  suiTering,  and  the  extent  of  his  malice 
and  of  the  deliberate  consent  of  his  will  being  only 
known  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  appears  sometimes  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  this  universal  law,  at  least  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.    Moreover  divine  justice  is  not 
unfrequently  appeased  by  submission  and  penitence. 
Not  so  with  nations.    They  never  escape  the  temporal 
punishment  of  crimes.    National  affliction  and  national 
degradation  as  assuredly  follow  national  crime  as  effect 
follows  cause.    How  beautiful  is  the  moral  of  the 
Eastern  allegory  in  relation  to  punishment?    "The 
Brahmins  represent   Punishment  as  the  son  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  security  of  the  four  orders  of  the  state. 
He  rules  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  and  from  the  beast  of 
the  field  to  the  children  of  men,  the  order  of  nature  can 
never  be  violated  with  impunity.    He  is  the  perfection 
of  justice.    All  classes  would  become  corrupt^  all  bar- 
riers would  be  overthrown,  and  confusion  would  pre- 
vail upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  punishment  either 
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eataed  lo  be  inflicted,  or  were  inflicted  unjustljr.    But 
vhile  tlie  Oeoius  of  Punishment,  with  his  dark  counte- 
neaee  and  fiery  eye,  presses  forward  to  extirpate  criroe^ 
Ibe  people  are  secure,  if  Justice  be  impartial.**    From 
this  aTenging  principle  there  is  no  escape,  no  mitigation 
for  a  guilty  people ;  onless  by  a  special  dispensation  of 
Pirovideooe,  some  inspired  messenger  should  awaken 
then  to  a  sense  of  impending  ruin,  and  like  the  Nine- 
Yites  of  olden  time,  they  should  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.    Bat  national  worship,  what  is  it  for  the 
most  part,  but  sheer  mockery?    How  often  have  we 
behdd  injustice  victorious,  and   bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  guilty  laurels,  leading  subdued  innocence  a 
captive  at  her  chariot  wheek,  lift  up  in  the  temple  of 
the  God  of  Justice  canticles  of  rejoidiig  and  thanks- 
giving to  Heaven  for  its  signal  protection  7    In  one  of 
those  geaoioe  inspirations  of  genius,  so  rare  with  Vol- 
taire, (fiu  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,)  he  exclaims  with  a 
just,  we  had  almost  said,  with  a  holy  indignation : 

*'  J«  n'tl  c«m6  da  voir  tons  cm  Toleun  d«  nuit. 
Qui,  dans  un  chemin  crtax,  saoa  tambour  et  tsos  bruit, 
DiKitement  armAa  de  nbrtm  et  d'^chelles 
Anawioent  d*abord  cinq  on  six  aentlnellM ; 
Pols  BODianc  Im  camant  aux  mura  da  la  cic6, 
Oa  ka  panTrea  boarxaola  donnaiaot  an  aibatift, 
Porteac  daiia  leitr  logla  la  far  arae  ]w  flammaa, 
Poi^ardenc  laa  maria,  diabonoraot  laa  fammaa, 
Ecruent  lea  enfliiDa,  et  laa  de  taot  d'efforta, 
Boiratt  le  via  d*aatnii  aur  dea  morceaax  da  morta 
La  laQdemain  matla  on  laa  mfeoe  a  I'igliaa 
Bandrs  grace  au  bon  Dieu  de  leur  noble  entrepriae ; 
Lai  chanter  en  Latin  qu'il  est  lenra  digne  appui, 
Qna  daaa  la  TlUa  en  feu  l*on  a*ent  rien  fait  aana  lul ; 
Qo'oD  ne  pent  nl  volar,  nl  naaaacrer  aon  mooda, 
HI  Ixukr  laa  eitis  tA  Dieu  ne  aoua  aaconda.** 

Greece  was  aubdued  by  the  Roman  power,  Rome 
wsi  overthrown  by  hordes  of  barbarians.  Yet  it  is 
admitted  that  these  people  were  invincible  while  they 
were  virtuous,  and  only  perished  when  they  had  be- 
ooffle  iieentioos  and  corrupt  No  matter  what  agency 
may  have  been  employed  in  their  desolation,  we  always 
find  punishment,  the  avenger  of  crime,  leading  on  the 
invader,  and  bruising  guilty  nations  with  his  rod  of  iron. 
The  warning  is  repeated  throughout  Holy  WriL  The 
moat  soUime,  the  most  afiTecting  passages  of  Scripture, 
doqoeatly  depict  the  lamentable  consequences  of  na- 
tional  depravity.  The  most  pathetic  of  the  prophets, 
u  he  aat  by  the  gates  of  the  city,  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
grief  over  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Israel,  and  spake  of 
the  soflerings  and  captivity  of  Judah.  And  invariably 
he  attributes  the  afflictions  of  his  people  and  their 
naiiosa]  degradation  to  their  crimes  and  licentiousness. 
When  the  fiur  and  ferUle  **  valley  of  Siddim,  once  weU 
vaCered,  even  aa  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  became  an 
arid  and  dismal  wilderness,  condemned  to  eternal  ste- 
rility; when  the  gmves  of  the  once  proud  cities  of  the 
pbin  were  dug  by  the  thundera  of  heaven,  and  they 
vere  buried  beneath  the  aluggidi  waters  oS  that  sea 
vhidi  holds  no  living  fish  in  its  bosom,  bears  no  skiff 
oa  in  surfiMA,  and  sends  not,  like  other  lakes,  a  tribute 
to  the  oeean ;"  it  was,  in  the  espressive  language  of 
Sanptue,  wttCAVum  or  the  wiquitibs  or  tbose 
cirui. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  eonsider 
political  revolittioiis  always  beneficial  to  mankind,  al- 
thoo^  popular  rigifats  and  privileges  nMy  be  extended 


by  them  for  a  sesson.  We  are  not  of  those,  who  would 
liken  such  convulsions  in  the  body  politic  to  tlie  strife 
of  the  elements,  which  purify  the  atmosphere  and  re- 
store a  wholesome  equilibrium.  Their  immediate  re- 
sults may  be  flattering  to  the  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist, and  man,  for  a  time,  may  enjoy  a  greater  share  of 
freedom.  But  in  their  ultimate  effects,  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  society  is  really  benefited.  We 
would  rather  compare  these  political  shocks  to  a  para- 
lysis in  the  human  system,  from  which  the  patient  may 
recover  for  a  season  with  renovated  health,  but  only  to 
await  successive  shocks  in  accumulative  frequency, 
until  he  finally  perish. 

The  political  revolutions,  which  have  most  afflicted 
mankind,  have  beep  introduced  by  an  era  of  national 
profligacy  and  licentiousness.  Charles  was  the  natural 
precursor  of  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  the  fit  successor 
of  Charles.  The  libidinous  Cavalier  was  apt  ly  followed 
by  the  stem  and  formal  Puritan.  The  morels,  the  lite- 
rature, the  religion  of  the  English  nation  bad  become 
utterly  depraved,  and  the  interposition  of  the  **  Genius 
of  Punishment,  the  avenger  of  crime,  the  security  of 
the  four  ordera  of  government,"  became  necessary  to 
chastise  and  to  correcL  The  sufferings  of  the  nation 
were  terrific,  but  its  crimes  had  been  enormous.  But 
as  if  to  teach  mankind  a  lesson,  which  tradition  could 
never  forget,  the  crimes  of  the  French  people  were  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  until  Paris  rivalled  Sodom  in 
iniquity.  And  perhaps  the  sudden  and  consuming 
wrath  which  fell  upon  the  city  of  the  plain,  was  mercy 
compared  with  the  protracted  sufferings  of  this  aban- 
doned people.  If  the  world  shuddered  at  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes,  nations  grew  pale  at  the  prolonged 
intensity  of  their  sufferings.  The  Avenger  of  Crime 
again  exacted  the  full  measure  of  retribution. 

A  fiict,  which  strikes  us  with  great  force  in  these 
latter  ages,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions  have 
been  effected :  a  circumstance  equally  worthy  of  notice 
is  the  facility  with  which  in  modem  times  the  morals 
of  a  whole  people  have  been  corrupted.  This  proceeds, 
as  did  the  two  great  revolutions  oiF  which  we  ha?e  spo- 
ken, from  the  invention  of  printing,  the  agency  of  the 
press,  that  powerful  engine,  powerful  alike  for  evil  and 
for  good.  If  revolutions  thus  destructive  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  nations  have  been  preceded  by 
the  prevalence  of  licentiousness,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant inquiry  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of 
public  morals.  Alas !  it  is  a  matter  of  history.  Pro- 
metheus stole  the  living  fire  from  Heaven  to  inspire,  to 
create  a  being  like  himself.  But  man,  ever  rebellious, 
has,  in  kilter  times,  snatched  the  consecrated  flame  from 
the  altar  to  fire  the  social  edifice,  and  sought  immortality 
in  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  in  the  memorable 
beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  building.  With  strange 
indocility  and  ingratitude,  with  unaccountable  way- 
wardness and  pervenity,  he  exerts  the  divine  attributes 
of  mind  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  munificent  Creator,  to 
mialead  and  destroy  his  creatures. 

There  are  no  periods  in  the  history  of  England  and 
France,  in  which  corrupting  and  licentious  writers  were 
so  freely  tolerated,  as  those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  frightful  revolutions  that  shook  those  king- 
doms to  their  foundation.  A  licentious  press  has  never 
failed  to  corrupt  the  people  who  tolerate  the  nuisance. 
The  ck)8e  contact  into  which  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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haye  been  braiiKht  by  the  caltivation  of  letters  renders 
Uie  action  of  the  press  electric.  The  attention  of 
nations  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  enemy  within ; 
there  must  be  a  warden  at  erery  gxte,  a  watchman 
upon  every  tower.  The  electric  influence  imparted  to  one 
extremity  of  the  chain  is  instantaneously  felt  through- 
out the  lengthened  links.  As  the  powers  of  roan  have 
expanded,  his  dangers  have  increased.  If  to  improve 
the  understanding  were  in  equal  degree  to  purify  the 
heart,  if  the  tree  of  knowledge  always  bore  the  fruit  of 
Tirtne,  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  deplore  the  la- 
mentable facility  with  which  whole  divisions  of  the 
human  family  have  been  latterly  corrupted.  Unfortu- 
nately the  will  of  man  is  perverse.  Hence  he  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  preaches  infidelity ; 
he  exults  in  his  political  liberty,  and  teaches  licentious- 
ness and  insubordination.  When  will  he  learn  the 
whole  lesson  of  wisdom  and  happiness,  "Sutltne  et 
JtbtHne  V  The  press  then  is  the  great  engine  of  good 
and  evil — the  press  is  the  protector  as  well  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  morals — the  press  is  the  shield — it  is  also  the 
leveller  of  nations.  Tremendous  engine!  Frightful 
power !  Can  it  be  that  Providence,  stretching  forth  his 
kindly  arm,  has  over-calculated  the  strength  and  skill, 
and  virtue  of  his  people,  and  has  intrusted  them  with 
the  guidance  of  the  chariot  of  light,  only  that  they  msy 
consume  instead  of  enlightening  the  world  7 

But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  an  article,  which 
has  already  transcended  the  limits  of  our  design,  by  a 
few  remarks  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  own  country, 
and  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. There  are  deeply  sowed  in  our  soil  seeds  of 
destruction  unknown  to  other  lands ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  more  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  our  excellent 
institutions,  that  we,  above  all  other  people,  should 
''  opj^t  tterythmg  which  iendi  to  eofntpt  pubUe  morob,  or 
to  pramott  lieenlimuness/*  Influenced  by  such  conside- 
rations we  feel  impelled  to  censure  the  writings  of 
Edward  Lttton  Bulwer,  though  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  for  his  transcendent  genius.  And  yet  the 
masterly  style  in  which  the  immoral  tendency  of  his 
works  has  been  exposed  and  denounced  by  one  of  the 
most  gifted  correspondents  of  the  Messenger,  in  the 
January  number,  has  anticipated  our  design,  and 
abridged  our  task.  But  the  manner  of  Bulwer  is  so 
captivating  and  seductive,  he  wields  over  the  youthful 
mind  such  overpowering  influence  at  a  season  of  life 
when  their  hearlB  and  intellects  are  plastic  and  easily 
shaped,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  superadding  our 
testimony  to  that  of  the  able  reviewer  to  whom  we 
have  alluded.  The  lettered  ease,  the  airy  manners,  the 
loose  morality,  with  which  he  invests  his  striking  cha- 
racters, are  well  calculated  to  lead  the  youthful  to  erect 
a  false  standard  of  taste,  and  to  adopt  a  perilous  laxity 
of  morals.  He  labors  to  substitute  for  the  manly  dig- 
nity of  the  educated  gentleman  the  finical  foppery,  the 
showy  and  superficial  polish  of  a  pert  and  puny  tnidUe- 
tualism.  He  has  done  much  to  engraft  upon  the  Saxon 
solidity  of  our  language  and  character  that  frivolous 
levity,  which  seems  only  to  have  found  a  home  in 
England  and  America,  when  it  had  been  banished  from 
France.  But  he  has  not  only  ofiended  against  the  Icfter, 
he  has  assailed  the  greater  mordt.  Considering  the 
toleration  of  immoral  productions  as  evidences  of  the 
decline  of  any  people,  we  have  witnessed  with  no  little 


regret  and  alarm,  the  sensation  this  author  has  created. 
His  example  is  even  worse  than  bis  precepL    Seduced 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  inordinate  vanity,  and  bowio; 
down  before  those  conventional  orders  in  Britain,  which 
in  his  closet  he  seems  to  despise,  Mr.  Bulwer  faili  to 
fulfil  his  destiny.    With  creative  powers  beyond  thoee 
of  any  living  writer,  with  a  free  command  and  a  beau- 
tiful fluency  of  language,  deeply  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  political  and  social  institutions,  "  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians;**  the  world  had  reason  to 
require  of  this  gifted  man,  that  he  shouki  assert  hie 
proper  station,  and  stand  forth  the  eloquent  champion 
of  rational  freedom,  and  like  a  tower  of  strength,  defend 
against  the  fieres  war  of  innovation,  established  insiiiQ' 
lions.    Erect  between  contending  parties,  like  the  pillar 
of  mingled  darkness  and  flame,  he  sbouM  gild  with 
cheering  light  the  pathway  of  the  friends  of  peace  and 
order,  and  cast  a  withering  shadow  over  the  advancing 
footsteps  of  destroying  anarchists.    It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  amuse  or  delight,  he  should  be  required 
to  instruct  mankind.    The  British  parliament,  and  the 
British  people,  should  be  made  to  feel  and  to  respect*the 
powers  of  his  genius.    Alas  I  with  all  his  endowmenta 
of  mind,  he  is  eminently  deficient  in  that  highest  of 
human  attributes,  nural  emantge.    Even  the  false  godi 
he  worships  are  of  a  secondary  order.    With  less  of 
ardor  than  the  Persian,  he  turns  from  the  great  lumi- 
nary ;  and  with  more  than  Babylonian  idolatry,  he  bows 
down  before  the  lesser  lights.    He  is  at  once  flattered 
and  enslaved  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  living  but  for  their 
patronage  and  amusement,  be  adapts  his  morals  to  the 
lax  standard  of  a  profligate  and  unintellectual  nobility* 
He  is  manifestly  subdued  by  the  social  influences  of  a 
corrupt  and  corrupting  metropolis.    Instead  of  reposing 
with  dignity  upon  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  or  lifting 
himself  to  useful  eminence  by  their  exertion,  and  fea^ 
lessly  pursuing  the  high  destiny  thatawaiu  him;  he 
yields  to  the  seductive  influence  of  literary  ease,  and 
inhales  the  poisonous  influence  of  that  artificial  and 
exclusive  society,  into  which  he  only  finds  admission 
at  the  price  of  virtue.    Yet  he  has  not  received  even 
the  full  wages  of  iniquity,  and  his  prostituted  UlenU 
are  not  fairly  compensated.    Stung  by  the  disappoint- 
ment, his  wounded  spirit  brooding  in  solitude  ow  its 
fancied  wrongs,  sometimes  breaks  forth  with  resistless 
violence,  and  scoui^es  with  merciless  severity  those 
idols  whom  he  despises  in  his  soul,  but  whom  he  wor- 
ships in  all  outward  observance.    Forming  our  estimate 
of  his  abilities  fitnn  his  writings,  when  we  compare 
what  he  might  have  done  with  what  he  has  efiected, 
we  feel  impelled  to  inquire  wherefore  such  talents 
should  have  been  so  unwisely  bestowed.     Far  be  it 
from  us  to  detract  from  the  full  measure  of  his  intellect. 
Radiant  with  celestial  imagery,  be  breaks  forth  in  his 
"  Song  of  the  Stars**  with  a  wild  burst  of  eloquence, 
which  thrills  the  heart  and  leads  captive  the  undersUn- 
ding.    And  in  that  other  beautiful  extravaganss,  "  The 
Soul  in  Purgatory,"  how  exquisitely,  and  yet  how  fiiiih- 
fully  does  he  portray  the  constancy  of  woman's  love  ? 
We  have  long  since  passed  through  the  "  May  of  youth 
and  bloom  of  lustihsod,**  and  we  begin  to  feel  in  our 
bosom  the  freezing  influence  of  the  snows  that  have 
fallen  on  our  head ;  yet  when  in  that  beautiful  fiction 
the  "  Angels  string  their  harps  in  Heaven,  and  their 
music  ascends  like  a  stream  of  odon  to  the  Pstilioni 
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of  ilie  Most  High/'  we  seem  to  listen  to  the  angelic  mio- 
ilrelsy,  and  feel  that  the  harp  of  Seralim,  sweeter  than 
that  of  his  fellows,  had  richly  evned  the  **  g{ftf  for  Uu 
\m  tkd  kntd  vpoit  ki$  aeng  !" 

At  productiona  of  sheer  entertainment,  the  works  of 
Bolver,  the  gay,  the  wild,  the  enratie,  the  Yoluptoous 
Bolwer,  are  inimitable.  The  outpourings  of  his  way- 
ward genius  furnish  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
leotimeotal  epicurism.  He  appears  in  each  succeeding 
Tolume  CO  drink  deep,  and  yet  more  deeply,  of  the  be- 
wildering draughts  of  that  school,  whose  wildest  errors 
have  been  consecrated  and  upheld  by  the  transcendent 
powers  of  Goethe.  Would  that  we  could  stop  here, 
or  only  turn  aside  to  breathe  a  requiem  orer  the  de- 
paited  spirit  of  the  gentle  Lbila  !  Bnt  beneath  this 
bed  of  violets  lurks  the  deadly  serpent,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  coil,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  sweltering  venom.  In 
a  former  number  of  this  periodical,  the  immorality  of 
Balwer^  works  is  ably  displayed.  We  unhesitatingly 
proQoonee  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  novels  of  Bul- 
wer,  the  very  worst  books  in  the  English  language.  In , 
the  expressive  language  of  a  beautiful  writer,  if  any 
man  arise  from  the  perusal  of  "Falkland"  and  "Ernest 
Bialtravers"  with  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  writer, 
"GW  does  nol  kve  thai  man,'*  They  are  the  very 
breathings  of  licentiousn^ft,  and  lewdness,  and  profli- 
gacy. The  story  of  Ernest  Maltravers  is  one  of  bald 
and  deooded  bawdry,  unredeemed  by  one  feeling  of 
reoiorBe,  one  touch  of  pity,  on  the  part  of  the  perpe- 
tfitor  of  the  most  abominable  and  disgusting  debauch- 
ery. It  is  impossible  to  unfold  the  dark  abominations 
of  this  work  in  all  their  repulsive  enormity,  with  due 
regard  to  the  delicacy  of  those  whose  eyes  will  fall 
Dpoo  these  pages,  but  whose  glance,  we  fondly  trust, 
win  never  be  thrown  upon  the  dark  history  of  the 
wroogi  of  poor  Alice  Darvil,  the  motherless^  the  or^ 
phaaed  victim  of  the  chilly  profligacy  of  Maltravers. 
We  have  no  language  to  express  our  reprobation  of 
this  outrage  upon  public  morals  and  public  decency. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  English  literature  a  more 
immoral  and  disgusting  scene  than  is  exhibited  in  the 
iint  fifty  pages  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  In 
the  thiid  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  same 
voiame  there  is  a  sketch  of  maturer  and  more  fashion- 
able crime.  Bolwer's  heart  is  corrupt  in  its  innermost 
recesses,  and  he  pretends  not  to  greater  virtue  for  him- 
aeif  than  be  bestows  upon  Maltravers.  For,  notwith- 
itanding  the  gentle  protestation  in  the  introduction  to 
this  shameful  work,  it  is  apparent  that  Ernest  Maltra- 
vers is  bound  up  in  the  self-love  of  the  author,  and 
that,  by  a  pitiful  imitation  of  Byron's  worst  vanity, 
there  is  a  fiunt  shadowing  forth  of  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer  in  the  reckless  and  icy  profligacy  of  Maltravers. 
What  a  frightful  audit  awaits  these  enemies  of  the 
soab  of  the  children  of  men !  If  we  could  be  per- 
SQsded  that  the  gross  immorality  of  Bulwer  was  either 
tolerated  or  admired  by  the  youth  of  our  country,  we 
woold  despair  of  the  Republic. 

Let  us  descend  from  the  dignity  of  sober  discussion, 
and  address  our  concluding  remarks  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, with  that  fervor  of  feeling,  which  has  not  yet 
ceaaed  to  animate  us.  The  last  hope  of  the  Republic 
ii  in  the  rising  generation  *.  upon  their  prudence  and 
integrity  repose  the  destinies  of  our  country.  The 
world  is  DO  longer  under  the 'guidance  of  age  and  ex- 


perience. There  is  a  precocious  vigor  jp  the  acrinn — 
there  is  an  unripe  energy  in  the  counsels  of  nations, 
which  hurries  to  precipitate  movements.  The  youth 
of  the  present  generation  enter  too  early  upon  the  stage 
of  life,  and  infuse  into  the  elements  of  society  an  un- 
wholesome degree  of  turbulence.  Not  unlike  the  son 
of  the  wise  man,  we  spurn  the  counsels  of  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  crude  and 
haMy  inexperience.  The  social,  moral,  and  political 
world  is  in  a  restless  and  feverish  paroxism ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  calamitous  results  of  the  two 
great  revolutions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  that  man, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  superintendence  of  Provi- 
dence, labors  to  control  his  own  destinies.  Weaned 
from  the  past,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  the 
history  of  his  debasement,  he  cares  little  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  with  the  wicked  curiosity  of  Saul,  seeks  to 
lift  the  veil  which  darkens  the  future.  The  waters  of 
the  great  deep  have  been  moved, — the  Storm-God  has 
smitten  the  caverns  of  the  winds ;  and  unless  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us,  will  gather  from  the  lessons  of 
experience,  wisdom  for  their  future  guidance,  we  shall 
scarcely  survive  the  lowering  tempest. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  experiments — as  a  free  people 
we  are  ourselves  an  experiment.  Our  excellent  insti- 
tutions seem  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  repuhUean  set- 
Uemenis,  but  as  nwrterUi  offiUure  rnoUiHona,  In  the 
brief  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  while  our  political  establishments  are  yet 
in  their  infancy,  reflecting  men  have  been  amazed  at 
the  alarming  and  gigantic  strides  of  a  youthful  people 
in  the  paths  of  precocious  corruption.  The  frame- 
work of  our  institutions-— the  sanctity  of  contracts — 
public  fiuth  and  public  credit— the  arm  of  government — 
shrink  and  wither  before  the  breathings  of  this  turbu- 
lent  spirit,  like  the  sinew  of  Jacob's  thigh  beneath  the 
touch  of  the  wrestling  angeL  We  repeat,  that  the 
last  hope  of  the  Republic  is  in  the  morals,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue  of  the  rising  generation.  If  they  will 
impress  deeply  upon  their  youthful  minds  the  stem 
truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  corresponds  with 
the  purity  of  its  morals ;  if  they  will  accustom  them- 
selves to  reflect  that  our  excellent  institutions  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  collected  wisdom  of  successive  ages, 
that  they  have  descended  to  them  from  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestry  as  a  priceless  heritage,  to  be  trans- 
mitted unimpaired  to  their  posterity;  if  they  will 
steadily  devote  all  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  rebuke 
that  spirit  of  innovation,  which,  leaving  all  the  ancient 
landmarks  far  behind,  would  plunge  at  once,  without 
skill  or  experience,  into  the  turbid  and  tempestuous 
waters  of  revolution ;  if  they  will  look  upon  our  frame 
of  government  as  a  kind  of  "  family  settlement,  com- 
bining the  interests  of  the  state  with  the  charities  of 
social  life,  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  with  the 
sanctity  of  their  hearths,  their  sepulchres^  and  their 
altars ;"  then  may  we  confidently  hope  that  the  Eagle 
upon  our  banner,  who  has  careered  over  so  many  fields 
of  victory,  and  whose  gaze  has  been  gladdened  by  the 
stars  that  have  been  lit  up  around  him,  beaming  with 
the  mild  lustre  of  freedom,  will  never  behold  one  dark 
spot  in  the  broad  blaze  of  glory  in  which  he  floats,  but 
bear  them  onward  forever,  the  evei^buming  type  and 
emblem  of  that  Union,  which  none  but  ourselves  can 
put  asunder  I 
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WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

W«itinioiter  Hall,  origfnmllj  bolltby  Wllllun  Rufoa^ta  1006, 
WM  the  plsM  where  Bicherd  II  feaaled  10,000  goeiu,— where 
he  wee  depoeed  in  IMO,  end  eleo  where  eeotence  wee  pro- 
nonoced  on  Cherlee  I,  In  1048. 

Hail,  antiquated  hall !    MethinkB  I  mark 
Thy  Norman  founder,  his  rude  sceptre  swaying, 

With  red  elf-locks,  and  brow  forerer  dark, 
His  unloy'd  Saxon  vassals  still  dismaying : — 

Hark !   To  the  sbase !    But  TyrrePs  arrow  speeds 

The  tjrrant  monarch  where  no  hunted  red-deer  bleeds. 

Thou  wert  the  chosen  spot,  the  vast  area 
Where  he  who  claim'd  the  Black  Prince  for  his  sire 

A  mighty  banquet  gave.    (A  bright  idea, 
Suggested  by  a  royal  brain  on  fire, 

To  feast  ten  thousand  guests :)  it  puts  to  shame 

The  party  or  the  ball  of  any  city  dame. 

I  marvel  how  they  packed  their  dining-chairs, 
Crickets,  or  stools,  or  whate'er  else  they  sat  on. 

And  where  they  pil'd  their  caps  and  roquelaires. 
Unless  they  figur'd  quaker-like,  with  hat  on : — 

Would  Pd  a  yardstick,  or  some  means  of  testing 

The  square  amount  of  space,  to  separate  truth  from 
jesting. 

Amid  the  guests  of  royal  birth,  I  see 
Old  John  of  Gaunt,  musing  with  prophet-frown 

On  banish'd  Bolingbroke ; — ^while  mad  with  glee 
The  giddy  monarch  shakes  his  rubied  crown. 

Reckless,  as  when  he  rush'd  with  beardless  Ikce 

Amid  Wat  Tyler*s  mob,  where  Walworth  rear'd  his 
mace. 

Heaid*s(  thou  of  Pomfret-Castle, — flaunting  king? 

Ah,  breathe  no  thought  to  damp  his  hour  of  mirth  I 
To  spoil  a  banquet  is  a  sorry  thing. 

And  could  the  wisest  read  their  fiite  on  earth, 
With  early  gray  the  sunniest  tress  'twould  sprinkle 
And  plant  the  smoothest  brow  with  many  a  rugged 
wrinkle. 

Poor  Richard !  Was  it  here,  thy  regal  state 
Was  shorn,  as  woodman  cleaves  the  forost^stem  7 

Here,  did  usurping  Henry's  vengeful  hate 
Rend  from  thy  head  its  rightful  diadem  7 

Whilst  thou  with  trembling  lip  and  tearful  eye 

Didst  thrill  men's  wondering  hearts,  with   powerless 
sympathy. 

The  pageant  fades.    Slow  ages  seek  the  dead. 

Plantagenets  and  Tudors  disappear. 
But  see !  What  captive  king  is  sternly  led 

From  his  drear  prison,  watch'd  by  guards  severe? 
Charles  Stuart  I  Can  it  be  I  Alas,  how  vain 
To  seek  for  justice  here,  'mid  such  unbridled  train. 

His  doom  is  spoke.    And  must  the  headsman  base 
His  life-blood  shed,  near  his  own  palace-door? 

Had  pure*soulM  Marshall  filPd  those  judges'  place, 
Whalley  and  Ooffe  would  ne'er  have  ventur'd  o'er 

To  this  New  World,  to  prowl  like  birds  of  night, 

And  with  outlandish  feats,  our  Indian  tribes  to  fright. 


Tis  somewhat  strange.  For  though  I'm  surely  bound 
As  the  true  child  of  patriot  parents  bom. 

Of  those  who  fought  on  Bunker's  hallow'd  gronnd, 
The  pride  and  pomp  of  kingly  sway  to  sooni^— 

I  ne'er  coukl  help  the  wish  that  woe  and  thrall 

Had  seiz'd  oo  canting  Noll  and  hi«  queer  raandbeBdi 
all 

Good  night,  old  hall !  With  many  a  legend  boar 
Hath  Mother  History  hung  thy  vaulted  roo^ 

And  many  a  stolen  thread  from  Fancy's  lore 
She  deAly  mingles  with  her  crtmson  woof,— 

Black  passions,  haggard  crimes  that  shun  the  light. 

And  fierce  ambition'k  spoils.     Dim,  ancient  hall,  good 
night.  L.  H.  I. 


JOSEPH  WOLFF,  MISSIONARY*       | 

Few  penotts  make  good  travellers :  lew  journey  with  | 
much  profit  to  themselves,  and  still  fewer  to  Uie  adno-  . 
tage  of  others.  The  present  generation  is,  indeed,  well 
supplied  with  books  of  travels.  A  late  number  of  the  i 
Edinburgh  Review,  taken  op,  at  random,  from  among 
several  others,  contains,  on  its  quarteriy  list  of  new 
publications,  no  less  than  fifty  volumes  of  "travels and 
voyages."  But  the  majority  of  these  works  are  not  fit 
even  for  light  reading.  Their  detaihi  are  too  trifling 
and  incorrect  to  be  appealed  to  for  important  troth,  and 
too  insipid  to  be  read  as  fiction.  Tery  freqaently  their 
authon  seem  to  imagine,  that  a  voyage  or  joamey  of  a 
certain  number  of  miles  entitles  them  to  a  patient  hear 
ing  from  the  public,  just  as  it  is  said  to  gain  admission 
into  the  London  Trerellers'  Club,  and  this  whether 
they  have  made  observations  that  are  new  and  worthy 
of  record,  or  not  If  any  vagrant  wight  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  penetrate  into  a  region  before  uovisited 
by  book-makers,  even  though  he  can  describe  nothing 
more  than  his  emotions  on  entering  the  unknown  land, 
or  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  thereof^  for  him- 
self and  his  publishers,  by  inscribing  his  name  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  summit  of  a  rock,  his  first  basi- 
ness,  after  returning  home,  is  to  make  a  contract  with 
a  bookseller;  and,  then,  drawing  something  from  his 
notes,  and  memory,  but  still  mpre  from  his  innagination, 
he  spreads  out  the  issue  in  a  watery  film,  over  as  many 
pages  as  it  can  be  made  to  cover. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  good  traveller  may  be  easily 
enumerated ;  not  that  they  are  few  in  number,  but  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads : — be  should 
possess  every  possible  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  accom- 
plishment No  one  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  his  work.  Strength  of  body  and  firmness  of 
constitution  are  necessary  to  support  fatigue,  brave 
exposure,  and  sustain  an  eager  and  patient  spirit  of 
investigation.  It  is  related  of  Volney,  that,  before  he 
undertook  his  journey  to  the  East,  he  imposed  upon 
himself  a  regular  course  of  physical  training  for  the 
undertaking.  He  accustomed  himself  to  every  vicissi- 
tude of  the  seasons  and  of  weather,  to  prolonged  exer- 

•  Retearchea  and  MUnionary  labora  among  the  Jews,  Mobam* 
madaas,  and  other  Mocta,  by  the  Revd.  Joseph  Wolff,  diuin;  hb 
tra?ela  becwean  the  yean  1831  and  ISH.  First  American  Edi- 
tion.  Philsdelphiai  18t7.    ISmo.  pp.  StS. 
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uoo  uid  to  ooarae  and  sleoder  diec  In  this  way,  his 
Mtonlly  weak  oonstitution  was  strengthened,  so  that 
be  eooU  eadure  hang^r^  thirst,  long  toil,  and  every 
kiWm  with  the  Arab  of  the  desert.  He  learned  to 
walk  at  a  measured  pace^  in  order  to  cslcolate  the  dis- 
tance of  his  marches.  In  fact,  so  unusual,  unremitted, 
tod  long  continued  were  these  preliminary  exercises, 
that  he  became  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends,  and 
idoie  entertained  doubts  even  of  hia  sanity*.  But,  when 
the  trial  came,  he  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  perse- 
icnnee.  All  bodily  qualifications,  natuial,  and  acquired, 
nnut  eminently  assist  the  trsTeller's  progress.  A  good 
ootwird  appearance,  acute  senses,  easy  and  polished 
maniMrs,  will  greatly  aid  his  investigations,  while  they 
add  orach  to  his  comfort.  The  various  arts  of  self  defence 
Bad  pnteetion  may,  (a  various  situations,  be  of  incalcula- 
ble serrice ;  and  an  expert  hand  will  never  long  be  unenv- 
ployed. 

What  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  there  which  the 
tnf eDer  does  not  need  7  To  examine  and  describe  the 
cooniriea  that  he  visits,  even  as  to  their  physical  aspect 
and  prodvctions,  alone,  required  a  general  acquaintance 
vith  the  natural  scieneeai  To  become  fiuniliar  with  the 
dianeter,  habits  and  customs,  governments,  laws,  leli- 
gioo,  social  condition,  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature 
of  their  inhabitants,  demands  an  extent  of  knowledge 
to  vhieh  few  have  ever  attained:  above  all,  that  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  which  ia  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  acquire.  Let  any  one  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  the 
objects  of  learning^— he  cannot  lay  his  finger  upon  one, 
aad  pronounce  it  undeserving  of  the  traveller's  study. 
Oar  observations  of  foreign  countries  and  people  are,  of 
neeesaity,  compazative ;  and,  if  we  have  no  standard  of 
comparison,  our  labors  must  be  fruitlesSp  Narrow  and 
prejudiced  views  of  distant  lands  and  institutions," are, 
aJwaya,  the  oi&pring  of  contracted  minds: 

And,  besides  that  a  great  variety  of  studies  is  neces- 
sary to  it  him  for  these  comparative  observations,  know- 
ledge is,  in  most  casei^  his  surest  passport  and  most  effi- 
eient  aid,  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  objects.  Among  an  uncivilized  people,  learning, 
and,  especially,  scientific  learning,  exalts  a  stranger  to 
the  rank  of  a  demi-god  :  gives  him  access  to  every  class 
of  society,  and  a  thousand  opportunities  which  were, 
otherwise,  inevitably  lost.  We  cannot  illustrate  our 
position  more  forcibly,  than  by  instancing  medical 
acaenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  has,  doubtless,  been  a 
moft  finitful  source  of  correct  and  full  information  con- 
eeming  the  habits^  condition,  and  institutions  of  barba- 
rous and  half  civilized  people,  than  any  other  accomplish- 
ment whatever.  Even  the  jealously  guarded  prison  of 
Mohammedan  fbmales — ^the  harem — is  thrown  open  to 
the  eoIii;hteoed  physician.  But  we  should  tire  ourselves 
and  the  reader,  by  attempting  to  enumerate,  in  detail, 
the  varions  species  of  knowledge  which  the  traveller 
ihoold  possess,  and  to  show  the  particular  use  and 
importance  of  each. 

But,  sgatn,  exemplary  morals  are  essential  to  the 
proper  iraprovement  of  extensive  foreign  travel.  How 
can  a  debauchee  estimate  aright  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  nations  that  he  visits?  Besides,  those 
who  journey  in  pursuit  of  objects  to  gratify  avarice  and 
Inst,  are  aiirays  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
vJiere  ikej  abould  seek  to  cultivate  intimacy  and  in- 
•pire  confidence*  Universal  as  is  the  reign  of  vice^  virtue 


always  receives  its  meed  of  honor.  In  theory,  at  least,  it 
is  exalted,  even  by  those  who  have  left  it  at  the  greatest 
distance,  in  their  erratic  wanderings.  And  the  traveU 
ler,  whose  immorality,  in  a  measure,  frustrates  his  own 
purposes,  is  al8oa.n8werable  for  a  still  greater  evil :  the 
stigma^  which  he  easts  upon  the  whole  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  are  estimated  by  him  as  a  standard,  neces- 
sarily impairs  the  success  of  those  who  may  follow  in  the 
same  track.  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  cupidity  and 
manifoid  vices  of  English  and  American  seamen,  ranging 
the  world  in  quest  of  riches,  and  holding  no  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  too  base  and  degrading,  have  fixed 
a  stain  upon  our  national  characters,  which  nothing  can 
wash  away,  and  rendered  all  bearing  these  names  the 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  many  people  7  In  the 
forcible  language  of  the  Patriarch,  Jacob,  we  have  been 
*'made  tosUnk**  among  the  inhabitants  of  lands  thus 
visited. 

A  traveller'^  moral  and  intellectual  training  should 
have  rid  him  of  that  credulity,  which  swallows  every 
thing  without  discrimination ;  otherwise  he  must  oAen 
be  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  mistakes  of  those  really 
wishing  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  with  truth,  but  still 
oftener  by  the  many,  who  are  heartily  fond  of  playing 
'' tricks  upon  travellers.*'  An  acute  and  discerning 
mind,  and  a  certain  degree  of  ftkeptidsm  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  see  strange  things  in  a  true  light,  not  shaded 
by  clouds  either  accidentally  or  purposely  cast  over 
them.  But  here  an  extreme  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
A  man  may  come  even  to  doubt  his  own  being,  if  incre- 
dulity be  too  sedulously  cherished.  The  traveller  should 
follow  lord  Bacon's  advice,  and  ^  Read  (the  book  spread 
open  before  him)  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  not  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course, but  to  locigA  and  ecndder/' 

But  we  have  rather  pictured  our  heau-ided  of  a  good 
traveller,  than  described  any  one  whom  we  have  ever 
known ;  though  there  have  been  many,  in  whom  we 
could  point  out  a  variety  of  individual  features,  which, 
if  oMnbined,  would  constitute  this  admirable  whole. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  that  any  person  should 
possess  all  the  important  qualifications  mentioned ; 
therefore  each  should  direct  his  attention  to  that  kind 
of  research  for  which  his  turn  of  mind  and  education 
have  fitted  him ;  but,  still,  we  expect  to  find,  in  every 
traveller,  a  good  degree  of  intelligencei  in  regard  to  all 
ordinary  mattere  coming  under  his  notice. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks^  from  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  book  lately  published  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Wolfi*,  the  Missionary.  We  have  only  glanced  at 
it,  and  think  that  any  one  who  does  the  same,  will  be 
satisfied,'as  we  are,  that  this  is  quite  enough  for  com- 
mon readers.  No  foreigner,  who  has  lately  visited  our 
country,  has  been  more  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained, and  has  attracted  more  notice,  than  Mr.  Wolff. 
He  .certainly  was  a  iton,  during  his  stay  with  us^  as  we 
heard  some  one  remark,  at  the  time  when  crowds  were 
attending  his  lectures  in  Philadelphia.  We  had,  before, 
known  something  of  his  eingular  history,  his  wonderful 
eccentricities,  and  his  extensive  travels,  and,  of  course, 
regarded  him  as  a  real  curiosity.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  account 
of  his  past  life,  bilt  such  foets  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  may  be  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

The  father  of  Joseph  Wolff  was  a  Jewish  Rabbi  of 
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Bavaria,  who^  of  course,  educated  bis  ton  ^  aAer  the 
most  straitest  sect  of  his  religion;*'  teaching  him  to 
regard  Christiana  with  abhorrence.  Bat  the  child  was 
of  an  inquiring  mind«  and,  before  the  age  when  children 
often  think  of  making  inquisition  into  the  pecnliarities 
of  religious  belief,  had  so  tar  profited  by  the  occasional 
instructions  of  a  village  barber,  as  to  purpose  embracing 
Christianity.  And,  at  fourteen  years  old,  notwithstand* 
ing  prejudices  of  Ivrth  and  education,  and  his  parents' 
Tiolent  opposition,  he  was  baptised  in  the  Roman  Cath- 


olic Church.    He  seems  to  have  been,  after  this,  domes-  ithat  ocean  waste  of  sand,  wJien  the  train  had  halted  to 


ttcated  in  the  family  of  Count  Stolberg^  a  German  noble- 
man— how  long,  we  cannot  say ;  but,  from  thence,  he 
soon  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  Propaganda, 
having  determined  on  a  Missionary  life ;  liii  object,  even 
then,  probably  being,  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  his 
<iwn  people,  the  Jews.^  He  had  not,  however,  been 
Tcry  long  a  student  in  this  College,  when  ho  became 
dissatisfied  with  many  things  in  the  Romish  faith ; 
and,  at  length,  after  residing  between  two  and  three 
years  in  the  imperial  city,  and  receiving  the  **  minor 
orders,'*  he  left  his  instructors,  much  to  the  apparent 
relief  of  both  parties.  Mr.  Wolff  was  disgusted  by 
the  corruptions  which  he  detected,  and  his  teachers 
found  him  too  dispntatiowi,  and  too  open  in  his  denun- 
ciations. Indeed,  the  Pope*s  command  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  separation.  Still  he  seems  to  have 
left  some  friends  behind ;  and  the  Cardinal,  through 
whom  the  order  lor  his  dismission  was  communicated 
to  him,  expressed  sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem 
and  afibotion  at  parting. 

From  Rome  he  returned,  we  believe,  to  Gtermany, 
though  without  relinquishing  the  purpose  of  beeoming 
a  Missionary*  Before,  however,  ha  had  reached  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  we  find  him  at  Cambridge,  in 
England,  under  the  tuition  and  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  the  Revd.  Charles  Simeon  and  Professor  Lee.  In 
the  spring  of  1831,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six,  he 
left  Great  Britain  to  begin  his  travels  jo  the  East— the 
field  of  labor  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
ardent  desira.  He  was  anxious,  not  only  to  preach  to 
his  acknowledged  countrjrmen,  but  also  to  search  after 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  in  the  regions  where  he 
thought  it  most  likely  that  they  would  foe  fonnd.  Five 
years  he  spent  in  journeying  through  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Krimea,  Georgia,  and  the  Turkish 
Empire.  From  1S36  to  1S30,  he  labored  among  his 
brethren  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  has  published,  in  England,  volu- 
minous accounts  of  both  these  series  of  travels ;  and 
the  book  now  before  us,  which,  we  believe  ^as  also 
first  published  there,  contains  the  journal  of  his  last 
adventures,  from  the  year  1831  to  1834,  in  Turkey, 
Peraia,  Turkestaun,  Bokare,  Afighanfstaun,  Cashmeer, 
Hindoostan,  and  on  the  borden  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into 
some  of  these  countries  he  penetrated  much  farther 


many  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  givea  some  ludicmn 
descriptions  of  their  adventares  during  a  jouney  in  tin 
desert,  where  they  travelled  in  a  most  primitive  manoer, 
balancing  one  another  in  pannlera  along  over  a  esmel'i 
back,  (Lady  Greorgiana  carrying  weight,  to  preserve  the 
equipoise,  as  she,  naturally  enough,  was  the  lighter  of 
the  two,)  and  attended  by  another  camel,  beariog  t 
piano-forte  I  How  we  should  have  fancied  listening  to 
the  dulcet  strains  of  her  ladyafaip'a  music,  near  sooa 
clear  fountain,  bordered  with  a  speck  of  green,  amid 


than  any  other  modem  traveller  baa  done,  and  this  at   his  ordination  in  that  country.    His  object  io  solieiting 


an  eminent  peril  of  Ufa. 

During  one  of  his  sojeoms  in  England,  wa  know  not 
which,  he  married  Lady  Georgiana  Wolfi^  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  connected  with  the  Walpole  family,  and  a 
cousin  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Esther  Stanhope.  She 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  romance,  or  a  wonderful 
zeal  in  the  miasionary  cause,  to  have  joined  bar  ^rtunea 


to  sMh  a  hoiband.    She  has  since  followed  her  lord,  in  tUttle  to  say.    He  traTell^   through  a 


refresh  body  and  soul  with  tba  cool  water,  and  aoothiog 
melody  I  During  her  hnsband'a  last  wanderings,  alie 
remained  at  Malta.  She  is,  no  doubt,  ardently  attached 
to  him,  but  we  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  MJvd/ witk 
which  he  .describes  their  consultation  about  the  project 
of  his  last  periloua  journey  through  the  countries  above- 
mentioned. 

"  In  the  year  1889,  being  then  at  Jerasalem,  I  said  to 
my  wife,  '  BolOira  and  Balk  are  very  much  in  roy  miJid, 
for  I  think  I  shall  there  find  the  ten  tribes.'  '  Well,'  ski 
rq^edf  '  I  Aoae  lie  objution  io  your  going  there,' " 

Perhapa  his  habits  are  not  Tory  congenial  to  a  married 
Itfh.  As  a  friend  informs  us,  all  day  he  digs  io  the  Tal- 
mud, or  some  other  like  soil,  and,  at  night,  throwa  hint- 
self  down  to  rest,  any  where,  with  a  box  of  books  for  hit 
bolster,  if  he  can  readily  find  no  softer  pillow. 

Mr.  Wolff  is,  certainly,  a  man  of  Ulent^-in  particohr, 
a  talent  for  the  study  of  ianguagea,  of  which  he  hai  ae- 
qutred  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  or,  perhaps,  a  greater 
number.  But  his  eccentrkities  are  wonderful :  some  bare 
eren  declared  htm  insane.  He  notices  Uie  accusation  in 
a  paragraph,  which  prefkcea  this  Tolume,  addresMd  to 
hia  American  friends,  and  adds  what  he  calls  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Ctuarterly  Review  :•» 

«  The  Reverend  Joseph  Wolff,  a  religMUs  fimatic." 
Rather  a  doubtful  way  of  proving  his  sonndDeas  of 
mind.  There  is  a  atriking  simplicity  in  his  oianner, 
but  he  exhibits  the  most  singular  compound  of  homility 
and  egotism,  that  we  have  ever  before  witnessed.  For 
the  former  trait  we  can  refer  only  to  his  peisonal  bearing 
and  intercourse ;  the  latter  appears,  very  evidently,  m 
his  book,  his  valedictory  lettera  to  his  friends  in  the 
United  States— we  mean  those  published  in  the  newi- 
papers,  and  his  public  pretension&  The  speedy  iwto- 
retion  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  he  confidently  pre- 
dicto ;  and  seems  convinced,  that  they  will  enjoy  a  com- 
plete political  ascendancy  over  ua  poor  Gentile^  wW 
are  all  to  take  the  place  of  servants.  In  fact,  if  bis 
mind  is  at  all  disordered,  it  is  in  regard  to  this  subject: 
but  who  will  not  entertain  extravagant  notions,  on  a 
point  of  speculative  belief,  which  has  occupied  his 
thoughts,  and  guided  his  researches,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
yeare?  Mr.  Wolff  took  ordera  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  the  strictness  of 
English  ecclesiastical  canons,  probably,  not  allowtrig 


this  right  was,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  his  labora  in  the  East,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
society  in  England,  which  requires  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, as  a  requisite  for  misrionaries  claiming  its  patron- 
age. We  are  glad  that,  under  more  liberal  institutions, 
bis  praiseworthy  object  has  been  effected. 
Of  Mr.  Wolff's  lectures  in  this  country,  ''e^^* 
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mmber  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  addressed  multi* 
todes  at  Tarioos  places  in  which  he  sojoarned.  He 
•he  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
•evthef  the  lost  tribes,  bat  letters  from  Lady  Georgfiana 
gtTe  mteirtgeneey  which  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
project,  and  hnrryback  to  England,  after  a  residence, 
smong  ns,  of  abont  four  months.  We  heard  two  of 
hit  lectures,  and,  firom  the  impression  made  upon  our 
own  mind,  can,  well  enough,  understand  the  widely 
dii&rent  opinions  in  regard  to  him,  which  we  haTe 
hssfd  exprfisaedi  One  of  the  two  was  interesting, 
ifamgh  it  disappointed  oor  expectations  {  the  other  so 
empty  and  lireaorae,  that  we  could  hardly  sit  it  out;  it 
wss  very  much  like  some  of  the  most  worthless  parts  of 


very  acute,  they  become,  at  length,  incapable  of  draw- 
ing the  line  between  what  is  probable  and  improbable 
or  impossible.  But  such  credulity  as  Mr.  Wolff's  we 
have  never  before  known  in  a  person  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  his  reputed  strength  of  mind.  He  gravely 
assures  us  of  his  belief  in  witchcrad  and  sorcery ;  seems 
to  consider  dreams  as  supernatural  communications, 
though  of  this  he  does  iK>t  speak  positively;  and  tells 
of  having  seen  persons  possessed  with  demons,  and  of 
having  conversed  with  the  evil  spirits. 

'*It  is  the  traveller's  business,**  he  remarks,  (p*  170) 
"to  gather  saying  and  traditions  prevalent  among  the 
peo|»e  he  is  visitinp;,  and  I  confess,  that  I  place  the 
greatest  confidence  m  the  traditions  of  the  barbarians: 


.    , .  .  -  f^  V   1  1^         J  4    they  not  only  transmit  the  names  of  their  tribes  from 

the  book  before  ns.    Of  course  he  labors  under  a  great   ^^^^^  ^  ^„^^but  even  the  names  of  their  horses." 


dind vantage,  in  not  speaking  English  very  intelligibly: 
his  pronunciation  is  exceedingly  imperfecL  We  must, 
however,  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  his  lectures,  taken 
sU  together,  were  neither  entertaining,  or  instructive. 

We  shall  now  look  at  Mr.' Wolff  through  the  Tohnne 
which  we  have  in  hand.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate 
aright  his  character  as  a  traveller ;  and  we  give  our  views 
of  the  matter  with  diffidence,  more  especially  as  such 
high  enoomiums  have  been  passed  upon  him,  by  several 
men  of  learning  and  influence.    As  he  has  had  uncom- 
mon opportunities  of  gathering  important  ioformation, 
having  travelled  extensively  among  tribes  of  which  little 
is  known,  we  might  confidently  have  looked  for  a  very 
ioterestiog  and  valuable  work.    He  tells  the  reader,  in 
the  pre&ce,  that  he  ^  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  descriptions  of  ancient  monuments, 
or  of  natural  or  artificial  curiosities.*'    Making  this  al- 
lowsnee,  howerer,  we  might  reasonably  expect  much 
more  than  we  find,  concerning  the  governments,  cu»> 
toms,  nsnners,  religious  sects,  &c.  which  he  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing ;  for,  such  information  an  inquisi- 
tive tiaveller  couM  hardly  have  failed  to  obtain,  and  it 
would  be  of  incalcolable  advantsge  to  future  missiona- 
ries in  those  countries.    Bin,  instead  of  this,  his  book 
b  ebiefiy  made  up  of  dry  enumerations  of  the  names  of 
places,  marking  the  different  stages  of  his  journey,  and 
of  men,  interspersed  with  bsrbarous  legends,  religious 
and  political,  accounts  of  bis  own  discussions  and  con- 
versations, and  flattering  letters  which  he  received  from 
various  peiaonages  in  India.    If  he  mentions  a  peculiar 
sect,  we  learn  scarcely  more  of  it  than  its  sppellation, 
and  the  titles  of  its  chief  men  ,or  some  ridiculous  tiadi- 
tioQ  eonceming  its  origin.    One  wouJd  almost  suppose, 
Uttt  Mr.  Wolff  had  published  his  loose  scattered  notes, 
originally  intended  only  as  memoranda  of  hard  names 
tod  slatistica,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards  with  interesting 
details,    fie  seems  to  have  travelled  about,  with  a  sort 
of  iloatiog  notion,  that  he  might  discover  some  traces  of 
the  lost  tribes,  but  without  any  very 


Before  reading  this  paragraph,  we  had  met  with  a 
number  of  traditions  and  legends,  which  Mr.  Wolff 
had  thought  worthy  of  record,  as  we  9uppo8ed,  because 
they  illustrated  the  religious  belief,  or  some  other  cha- 
racteristic of  the  people  from  whom  they  had  been 
drawn.  We  thought  the  most  of  them  supremely  ridi- 
culous ;  yet,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  curiosities 
of  some  value,  considering  the  long  way  which  they 
had  travelled :  even  a  weed  from  Asia  is  a  wonder  in 
America.  But,  though  the  most  of  them  are  gravely 
set  forth  without  comment,  we  had  never  dreamed  of 
any  credit  being  attached  to  them,  until  met  by  this 
singular  profession  of  beliefl  We  will  give  two  speci- 
mens of  the  traditions'^which  he  thus  relates:  they  wil 
serve  the  purpose  of  illustration,  though  not  the  best ' 
examples  which  might  be  selected,  had  we  the  patience 
necessary  for  a  second  examination  of  the  volume. 

"ORIOnf  OF  GYPSIEB.W 

''The  common  people  of  Khorossaun  give  the  following 
account  of  their  origm :  '  Nimrod  commanded  Abraham 
to  be  cast  into  a  fier]|r  farnace :  but  two  angels  appeared, 
tohinder  the  execution  of  iL  The  Devil  said  to  Nimrod, 
that  he  should  place  near  Abraham  a  brother  and  sister, 
who  should  make  the  angels  blush  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  would  turn  away  their  faces,  and  consequently  their 
protection  from  Abraham.  During  this  time,  he  was  cast 
mto  a  fiery  furnace,  but  came  out  from  it  unhurt  The 
brother's  name  was  Cow,  that  of  the  sister  Ly  $  the 
Gypsies  are  their  children,  and  therefore  called  Cowly- 
bur-band,  i.  e.  the  band  of  Cowly.' "    p.  7& 

*<  Mullah  Meshiakh,  or,  as  the  Mussulmans  call  him. 
Mullah  Modhe,  told  me  the  following  legend :  When 
Moses  was  a  child,  Pharaoh  one  day  played  with  him ; 
Moses  took  hold  of  Pharaoh's  beard,  and  drew  out  the 
jewels,  with  which  it  was  covered.  Pharaoh  said  to 
Jethro,  Balaam,  and  Job,  who  were  viziers  at  the  time, 
"I  am  afraid  that  this  Jew  boy  will  one  day  overturn  my 
empire,  what  is  to  be  done  with  him?"  Balaam  advised 
Pharaoh  to  kill  Moses;  Jethro  said,  "No,  but  try  whether 
he  has  understandioc,  by  puttine  before  him  gold  and 


people  living  in  Egypt,  he  applied  to  a  Frenchman  long 
Rsideat  in  that  country,  for  information  as  to  their 
eharaeier  and  peculiarities;  The  latter  gravely  replied, 
that  the  only  eonclusion  which  he  had  formed  respecting 
tSuemw^  that  ikqf  had  remoHMy long  noses! 

Ciednlity  it  a  common  weakness  of  travellers:  they 
m  »  many  strange  things,  that,  unless  their  minds  are 


any  strong  motive  to  employ  his  senses. 

resolt  of  his  labors,  so  far  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  this  advice  was  followed.   Jdoses  wanted  to  take  hokl  of  the 

volume,  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote,  which  we  heard  from  gold ;  but  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  turned  his  hand  toward 

his  own  lips.    Feeling  interested  in  a  singular  race  of  the  fire,  and  he  put  Jhe  coals  to  his  tongue,  on  which 


account  he  had  a  difiSculty  of  speech :  "  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  slow  of  tongue."  Kxodus  iv.  10.  Job,  on 
account  of  having  followed  the  system  of  expediency, 
by  not  having  spoken  out  his  mmd,  was  punished  as 
described  in  Uie  book  of  Job.  Balaam,  who  advised  his 
being  put  to  death,  was  killed."    p.  Oif. 

Wedo  not  much  admire  the  spirit  of  the  fonowing 
paragraph.    From  one  proferaiog  to  be  a  disoiple  of 
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him,  who  even  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  that  religion  which  forbids  to  *'  speak  evil 
of  dignities,"  they  come  with  a  -very  bad  grace. 

"Sir  Frederick  Adams,  Gh)vemor  of  Madras,  is  not 
only  a  weak  and  most  eonsammate  Jack  in  office,  but 
a  real  follower  and  imitator  of  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin,  for  he  orders  the  British  Soldiers  to  present 
arms  in  honor  of  the  Hindoo  Idols  Jit  their  festivals,  and 
hypocritically  orders  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Brahmins,  that  they  should  pray  to  their  Idols  for  rain. 

'*  There  is  not  a  mure  ungodly  Governor  on  the  face  eftkt 
itarthy  and  one  more  tn^  for  hit  tiiuatian  th&n  Sir  Frede^ 
rick  Adami*  Hit  whole  politieal  seienee  and  tkiU,  eoniittt 
in  proving  to  the  Hindoot  that  he  is  afiraid  qf  them,  and 
therefore  would  be  ready,  in  order  thai  the^  may  do  him  no 
harm,  to  countenance  idolatry,  and  even  make  idolatcrt  of 
the  Englith  themselvet.  Sir  Frederick  Adams  has  all  the 
widced  dispotUions  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israd  to  sin, 
without  having  the  teients  of  Jeroboam !  for  Sir  Frederick 
Adams  never  could  have  made  himsey  King  !  no/t  only  not 
in  Israelf  but  epen  not  in  LiHputJ'^    p.  297. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  inquire  what  good  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  Mr.  Wolff's  extensive  travels  and 
"  labors."  We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  admi- 
ration of  the  noble  self-devotion  of  the  true  Missionary 
spirit;  but  we  fear  that  his  exertions,  though  prompted 
by  a  sincere  piety,  have  been  sadly  misdirected.  Is  it 
probable  that,  in  his  rambling  excursions  among  Jews 
ar4d  Gentiles,  any  lasting  impression  has  been  made 
upon  those  who  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  glad 
tidings  of  tfae^Qospel?  Is  it  probable  that  his  written 
"  proclamationa"  to  the  wild  Turkomauns  and  other 
tribes,  exhorting  them  to  renounce  their  habits  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  and  embrace  the  Christian  fliith,  have 
wrought  any  reformation  7  Has  he  made  the  way  more 
easy  for  the  Missionaries,  who  may  follow  in  his  track  1 
Perhaps  we,  or,  perhaps,  his  printed  journals  do  him 
Injustice;  but  we  cannot  discover,  that  he  has  accom- 
plished any  thing,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  object 
proposed. 

From  a  man  who  has  gained  credit  for  so  much  learn- 
ing ;  who  is  acquainted  with  so  many  of  the  Eastern 
languages;  who  has  travelled  so  extensively,  and  pene- 
trated so  far  beyond  others  into  barbarous  and  unknown 
lands,  both  the  church  and  the  wodd  might  reasonably 
have  expected  much  more  than  they  have  realized. 


WILLIS'S  LINES  ON 
'THE  BURLAL  OP  ARNOLD.' 

Som6  reader;  may  remember,  that  in  our  last  No. 
(amidst  much  praise  bestowed  upon  the  author,)  we 
censured  these  Mines*  very  sharply;  supposing  Uiem 
to  be  a  most  unmerited,  nay,  almost  impious  panegyric, 
upon  General  Arnold,  the  traitor.  We  learn,  from  a 
Norfolk  paper  (the  editor  of  which  was  a  college  class- 
mate of  both  the  poet  and  his  subject),  that  they  allude 
not  to  the  traitor,  at  all ;  but  *  to  a  classmate  of  Willis^ 
V)ho  died  m  college,  and  was  ajfoungfdlow  qffine  appear- 
anee.* 

We  are  naturally  somewhat  provoked,  at  having 
been  thus  duped  into  the  useless  expenditure  of  so 
much  good  thunder.  It  is  purely  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Wiflii  himself.     When  <  Borgia,'  *Cioen>,*  'Ccesor,' 


*-  Newton,* '  Bacon,* '  Pope,*  or '  Joliiw6n*  is  mentiooed, 
everybody  understands  a  personage  to  be  meaat,  who 
has  attained  that  well  known  bsndge  of  celebrity,  'tlie 
honor  of  the  surname;*  and  not  some  obseore  viUsger, 
or  cloistered  student.  So,  by  the  name  'Arnold,'  no 
American,,  and  hardly  any  Englishman,  could  Qflde^ 
stand  any  other  than  Benediet  Arnold^  of  the  Revola- 
tion ;  unless  some  explanation  either  accompanied  the 
mention  of  the  name,  or  chanced  to  be  already  in  the 
hearer's  or  reader's  mind,  through  an  accident  like  that 
which  enables  the  intelligent  Norfolk  editor  to  correct 
our  error.  A  reviewer,  *tis  true,  is  bound  (and  often 
assumes)  to  be  omniscient :  but  it  is  a  qualified  omni- 
sei^nce.  There  are  objects  too  small  to  be  embrued 
by  it ;  as  some  things  are  too  minute  to  be  reached  or 
regarded  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  law.  Among  the 
mtntiiM,  thus  below  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  m&y 
safely  be  numbered  the  names  of  the  schooffelkm  of 
one,  whom  we  are  striving,  with  doubtful  suceesi»  to 
elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  fourth  rate  poet :  himself  not  yet 
canonized  by  death ;  his  life  not  yet  written ;  nor  hii 
name  enrolled  among  the  dairies  of  his  language.  Mr. 
W.'s  book  contains  not  the  slightest  note  or  token,  to 
inform  us  who  was  meant  by  his '  lines.*  There  they 
stand,  headed  *Tiis  Bueial  of  Arnold:*  and  erery 
thing  they  say,  seems  to  point  at  a  hero  of  no  ordinary 
dhnensions^  As  we  before  intimated,  their  strain  of 
praise  falls  not  much  below  the  merits  of  hioi,  who  is 
everywhere  the  '  FIRST.*  Could  any  mortal,  withoot 
some  special  illumination,  dream  that  they  'alluded^ 
only  to  a  studenC '  who  died  in  coUege,  and  was  a  yoang 
fellow  of  fine  appearance?*' 

We  do  not  mean  a  tirade  on  the  extravagancy,  of  so 
handling  such  a  theme.  Youthful  poets  are  at  least  as 
pardonable  as  newspaper  obituary  writers,  for  such 
kind  exaggerations.  But  we  mean  to  show  that  Mr. 
WilUs  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  miatake  into  which  we, 
and  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  hb  readers  (if  be  have 
as  many  as  he  deserves)  have  fallen  and  Vrill  fall,  with 
respect  to  the  piece  in  question.  He  ought  to  hare 
appended  an  eiplanatory  no^,  or  to  have  made  the 
title  itself  speak  more  truly.  He  cannot  have  intended 
a  quiz,  upon  such  a  subject* 

To  justify  all  we  have  now  said,  and  to  prove  the 
wAundness  of  our  mistake,  we  copy  the  piece.  As  s 
poetical  efifusion,  (its  extravagance  being  forgiven)  it 
has  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  ARNOLD. 

Ye've  gathered  to  your  place  of  prayer 

With  slow  and  measured  tread : 
Tour  ranks  are  full,  your  mates  all  then— 

But  the  soul  of  one  has  fled. 
He  was  the  proudest  in  his  strength, 

The  manliest  of  ye  all ; 
Why  lies  he  at  that  fearful  length, 

And  ye  around*his  pall  7 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph!  were  hi  type,  we  hare  seen  h 
menUoned,  that  to  a  former  edition,  Mr.  W.  did  explain  whom 
bfi  *  lines*  meanL  It  was  reckoning  too  largely  apon  tlie  effect 
of  that  edition,  to  anppose  that  ft  had  vvon  notoriety,  ^^  P^' 

Situal  remembrance,  for  every  subordinate  fact  it  eootaioM* 
ne  object  of  succeediing  ediiiona  is,  to  •K/tp'y  chasms,  not  to 
make  them.  The  fact  now  spoken  of,  the  mors  needed  cootiaoai 
mention,  as  the  lltOe  nocorleijr  it  once  had,  would  of  coone 
lessen  with  every  year :  and  the  humble  bat  unspotted  name  oi 
'▲mold*  the  student,  sink  constantly  farther  and  farther  ouioi 
sight,  behind  the  <  bad  eminence*  which  Hiatory  will  fortver 
ensure  to  the  name  of  **AmoU*f  the  traitor.  Then  why  was 
not  the  eaplanailoo  sUll  retained  ? 
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Te  nckon  it  m  days,  tioce  he 

Strode  up  that  ibot>worn  aisle, 
With  his  dark  eye  flashing  gloriously, 

And  his  lip  wreathed  with  a  smile. 
0,  bad  it  been  but  told  you,  then, 

To  marie  whose  lamp  was  dim, 
From  out  yon  rank  of  firesh-ltpped  men, 

Would  ye  have  singled  bim  7 

Whose  was  the  sioewy  arm,  that  flung 

Defiaaee  to  the  ring? 
Whose  laugh  of  victory  loudest  rung — 

Y^  not  for  glorying? 
Whose  heart,  in  generous  deed  and  thought, 

No  rivalry  mi^ht  brook. 
And  yet  distinction  claiming  not  7 

Tliere  lies  he-^go  and  look ! 

On  now — his  requiem  is  done, 

The  last  deep  prayer  is  said— 
On  to  his  burial,  comrades — on, 

With  the  noblest  of  the  dead ! 
Sfew— ^or  it  presses  heavily — 

It  is  a  n)an  ye  bear ! 
Sbw,  for  our  thoughts  dwell  wearily 

On  the  noble  sleeper  there. 

Tread  fightly,  comrades!— we  have  laid 

His  dark  locks  on  his  brow— 
Like  life — save  deeper  light  and  shade : 

We'll  not  disturb  them  now. 
Trsad  lightly— for  'tis  beautiful, 

That  blue-veined  eye»]id's  sleep, 
Hiding  the  eye  death  l^fk  so  dull— 

Its  dumber  we  will  keep. 


Best  now! — his  journeying  is  done— 
Your  feet  are  on  his  sod — 

Death's  chain  is  on  your  champion- 
He  waitetb  here  his  God* 

Ay— torn  and  weep — 'tis  manliness 
To  be  heart-broken  here — 

For  the  grave  of  earth's  best  nobleness 
Is  watered  by  the  tear. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  several  scripture  inci- 
denii^  whidi  Mr.  Willis  has  made  the  Subjects  of  his 
best  verse :  and  we  entertained  (perhaps  intimated)  a 
design,  to  copy  one  or  more  of  Uiem  at  a  subsequent 
time.  The  present  is  as  suitable  an  occasion  as  any, 
for  following  out  this  design.  We  therefpre  now  select 
vhal  may  be  deemed  ihe  haj^iest  of  those  piecest     • 

THE  LEPER. 

*  Room  for  the  leper !    Room  I**    Andr  as  he  came, 

The  cry  passed  on — **  Room  for  the  leper  I    Room !" 

Sunrise  was  slanting  on  the  city  gates 

Rosy  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  hills 

The  emrhr  risen  poor  were  coming  in 

Duly  aod  cheerfully  to  their  toil,  and  up 

Rose  the  sharp  hammer's  clink,  and  the  far  hum 

Of  moving  wneeb  and  multitudes  astir, 

And  all  that  in  a  dty  murmur  swells, 

Uobeard  bat  by  the  watchei's  weary  ear, 

Aching  with  ni^t's  dull  silence,  or  the  sick 

Hailii^  the  welcome  light,  and  sounds  that  chase 

The  douh-Iike  images  of  the  dark  away. 

**  Room  for  the  leper  1"    And  aside  they  stood— 

Matran,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood — all 

Who  met  htoi  on  his  woy-^^nd  let  him  pass. 

Aod  ooward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 

A  leper  with  th«  ashes  on  bis  brow, 

Sadcdoch  about  bis  loins,  and  on  his  lip 

A  flofsrii^  stopping  painfully  arid  slow, 

And  with  a  difficitH  utunmoe,  like  one 


Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying  ^Unclean!  Unclean!" 

'Twas  now  the  first 
Of  the  Judean  Autumn,  and  the  leaves 
Whose  shadows  lay  so  still  upon  his  path. 
Had  put  their  beauty  forth  beneath  the  eye 
Of  Judah's  loftiest  noble.    He  was  young. 
And  eminently  beautiful,  and  life^ 
Mantled  in  eloquent  fulness  on  his  lip, 
And  sparkled  in  his  glance,  and  in  his  mien 
There  was  a  gracious  pride  that  every  eye 
Followed  with  benisons — and  this  was  he ! 
With  the  soft  airs  of  Summer  there  had  come 
A  torpor  on  his  fhime,  which  not  the  speed 
Of  his  best  barb,  nor  music,  nor  the  blast 
Of  the  ]x>ld  huntsman's  horn,  noi*  aught  that  stirs 
The  spirit  to  its  bent,  might  drive  away. 
The  blood  beat  not  as  wont  within  his  veins ; 
Dimness  crept  o'er  his  eye;  a  drowsy  sloth, 
Fetter'd  his  limbs  like  palsy,  and  his  mien 
With  all  its  loftiness,  seemed  struck  with  eld. 
Even  his  voice  was  changed — a  languid  moan 
Taking  the  place  of  the  clear,  silver  kev ; 
And  brain  and  sense  grew  faint,  as  if  the  light, 
And  very  air,  were  steeped  in  sluggishness. 
He  strove  with  it  awhile,  as  manhood  will, 
Ever  too  proud  for  weakness,  till  the  rein 
Slackened  within  his  grasp,  and.  in  its  poise 
The  arrowy  jereed  like  an  aspen  shook. 
Day  after  day,  he  lay,  as  if  in  sleep. 
His  skin  grew  dry  and  bloodless,  and  white  scales 
Circled  with  livid  purple,  covered  him. 
And  then  his  nails  grew  black,  and  fell  away 
From  the  dull  flesh  about  them,  and  the  hues 
Deepened  beneath  the  hard  unmoistened  scales. 
And  from  their  edges  grew  the  rank  white  hair, 
—And  Helen  was  a  leper  t 

Day  was  breaking 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.    The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chaunt 
Swelled  through  thehoUow  arches  of  the  roof 
Like  an  articulate  wail,  and  there,  alon^ 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helen  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up. 
Struggling  with  weakncM,  and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb. 
And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom : — 

Depart !  depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  Gk>d ! 
For  He  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert^wild. 
From  all  thou  lov'st  away  thy  feet  must  flee. 
That  from  thy  plague  His  people  may  be  free. 

Depart!  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  owelling  glide ; 
Nor  rest  thee  whera  the  covert  fountains  lude ; 

Nor  kneel  the.e  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink. 

By  desert  well  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

And  pass  thou  not  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breese ; 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Whdre  human  tracks  are  seen ; 
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Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browaeth  on  the  pV\in, 
Nor  piack  the  atanding  corn,  or  yellow  grain. 

And  now  depart!  and  when 
Thine  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechivgly  lo  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribea  of  men. 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod. 
Depart  I  O  leper !  and  forget  not  God ! 

And  he  went  forth — atone !  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.    Yea — he  went  his  way, 
Sick,,  and  heart-broken,  and  alone — ^to  die  I 
For  God  iiad  cursed  the  leper! 

It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow. 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  bis  fevered  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blest — to  die! 
Footsteps  approached,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  bis  lip, 
Crying  *' Unclean!  unclean!"  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name. 
"  Helon!" — the  voice  was  like  the  master^tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument — most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
AnH  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
'*  Helon !  arise!"  and  he  for^t  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  Aid  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon^  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear — ^yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly' condescension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to,  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn ; 
His  stature  modelled  with  a  perfect  grace; 
His  countenance  the  impress  of  a  God 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  cliild ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon ;  his  hair  undbom 
Fell  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile. 
As  if  his  heart  was  moved,  and,  stooping  down, 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  band 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean !" 
And  lo !  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins, 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  *of  an  infant's  stole. 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet  and  worshippiMj  him. 


LORD  BYRON,— 
A  BORROWER,  OR  A  PLAGIARIST  ? 

It  IS  scarcely  credible  that  Lord  Bryon  had  not  read 
CoRiNNB,  when  he  wrote  £is  IV.  Canto  .of  Child e  Har- 
old ;  or  that,  in  penning  his  magnificent  stanzas  to  the 
Ocean,  he  did  not  have  in  view  the  following  passage. 
If  be  hat  not  copied  Madame  De  Sui^l  as  closely  as 


Virgil  does  Homer,  or  Thomson,  yirgil,-^he  oertainly 
furnished  the  germ,  which  he  has  so  nobly  expanded. 
Our  psading  does  not  enable  us  to  say,  whether  his 
Lordship  has  ever  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  her, 
or  not:  nor  whether  the  similarity  of  thought*  haa  been 
remarked  by  any  other  person.  That  it  shoald  not 
have  been,  however,  is  hardly  possible.  Bat  no  one, 
surely,  can  blame  an  appropriation,  which  baa  given  to 
the  English  language  one  of  its  most  sublime  flights  of 
poetry. 

.  *  C«tts  fuparbe  mer,  sor  laquelle  PhoniDe  jomali  ne  petit  im. 
primer  sa  trace.  La  terre  eat  trairaill6e  par  lui,  let  montagoef 
sont  coup6ea  par  ees  roulea,  lee  riviferea  ae  reseerreot  eo  caoaax, 
pour  porter  sea  marchandiaea  j  maia  d  lea  iralaeeaax  sUIonoeni 
UD  moment  lea  ondea,  la  vague  ▼lent  effacer  aaauicoi  cecte  Ibgtn 
marque  de  aervitude,  et  la  mer  reparab  telle  qu*eUa  fm  au  pre> 
mier  jour  de  la  creation.*— Cenime,  cAofi.  4. 

'  that  proud  aea,  on  which  man  can  never  leave  a  trace 

of  himaelf.  The  earth  be  belabora— hia  roada  cleave  moiintalos— 
riven  are  narrowed  into  canala,  to  bear  hla  merchandise  ;~bat 
if  hla  ahlpa  farrow  tbe  wavea  for  a  moment,  a  blUow  inauuitly 
oblUpratee  that  alight  mark  of  aervitode,  and  the  Ocean  appeara 
again  sa  U  waa  on  the  first  day  of  Creation.* 


MISS  HAYLEY. 


"  This  ifl  a  eight  for  pity  to  peruse.*' 


This  youne  lady  was  by  nature  loveljr— and  had 
received  all  the  advantages  of  an  accomplished  educa- 
tion. Her  earljr  life  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at 
home,  in  her  native  village,  under  the  roof  of  a*  widowed 
\  mother.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  by  the  invitsition  of 
a  cousin,  she  came  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  At  the  house  of  her  cousin  she  frequently 
met  a  young  man,  in  whose  favor  she  was  soon  muA 
prepossessed. 

He  was  indeed  at  that  time  already  engaged  to  her 
cousin — but  of  this  Miss  Hayley  was  entirely  ignorant. 
The  betrothed  charmed  with  Miss  H.'s  beauty  and  wit,  * 
notwithstanding  his  engagement  to  her  cousin,  seerned 
to  pny  her  very  marked  attentions :  yet  perhaps  charity 
will  not  charge  upon  the  betrothed  a  deliberate  infidelity 
to  hii  engagement  on  the  one -hand,  or  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving Miss  H.  on  the  other.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  In  «  world 
where  so  many  complex  motives  actuate,  we  ought  not 
to  be  in  baste  to  denounce  what  we  can  never  fully 
comprehend.  Perhaps  the  strong  irresistible  magnet- 
ism of  female  beauty,  may  sometimes  weaken  the  ties 
of  tbe  firmest  preconceived  attachments,  and  shake  from 
their  centre  the  well  founded  purposes  of  life — ^for  love, 
like  the  swollen  tide  of  a  spring  freshet,  sweeps  every- 
thing before  it,  and  in  one  snort  day  wastes  the  labor  of 
years. 

The  civility  of  the  betrothed  soon  arose  to  fondness— 
a  fondness,  alas !  too  nearly  allied  to  devotion!  In  this 
there  is  no  doubt  much  to  reprehend,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing to  pity  and  forgive.  However  this  may  oe,  when 
Miss  Hay  ley  came  to  leave  the  city,  he  had,  whether  he 
was  aware  of  it  or  not,  or  whether  ne  intended  it  or  not, 
completely  won  tbe  affections  of  this  young  lady. 

To  confirm  the  attachment  indissolubly,  it  was  now 
only  necessary  for  him  to  accompany  her  home.  This 
he  did — and  afler  a  few  days,  dunng  which  he  was  ever 
at  her  side,  he  returned  to  New  York,  leaving  her  per- 
fectly  enamored  of  him. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  some  weeks,  he  not  revisiting  her, 
as  she  fondly  and  certainly  expeaed,she  grew  uneasy; 
yet  why  should  ahe  doubt  his  good  fiiith  whom  we 
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kittdy  and  by  whom  the  credulously  belieyed  she  was 
u  truly  loved  in  turn  7  Her  fears,  she  was  at  times 
•bnoBt  ashamed  o^  yet  she  could  not  altogether  subdue. 
Time  glided  oo ;  Miss  Hayley  grew  daily  more  and 
more  pensive,  and  her  loTsr  still  not  coming,  the  roses 
OB  hereheak  b^^  to  turn  pale.  Month  after  month 
roUed  away,  until  it  was  now  a  year  since  she  had 
Men  or  even  heard  from  the  object  of  her  affections. 

At  length,  she  was  again  invited  by  her  cousin  in 
New  York  to  visit  her.  She  went,  and  found  her  kins- 
woman as  affectionate  as  ever.  It  was  not'  long 
before  die  made  her  the  confidant  of  her  love,  and 
opened  to  her  her  whole  heart.  She  recounted  to  her 
all  the  series  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  that  now 
had  a^tated  her  for  more  than  a  year.  While  she  was 
speaking,  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  the  expression  of 
her  eye  were  tender,  touching  and  subdued ;  and  many 
were  the  tean  that  she  shed.  She  had  not  yet  ended 
her  story,  when  her  cousin  too  burst  into  tears — only 
able  to  exclaim,  *  He  is  engaged  to  me !' 

The  words  ran?  in  the  ear  of  Miss  Hayley  like  the 
notes  of  a  deathbeil.  In  a  moment  she  snatched  up  ber 
boBoet,  and  rushing  iirom  the  house,  ran  through  the 
streets  frantic,  until  she  found  her  way  to  the  house  of 
a  relative  who  lived  in  an  adjacent  square. 

There  t^ery  means  was  used  to  soothe  the  anguish 
of  a  wounded  spirit  She  at  length  was  prevailed  upon 
to  go  back  to  the  house  of  her  cousin ;  but  on  her  arrival 
tb«re,  die  refused  to  speak  to  her,  or  to  the  betrothed. 
It  was  not  long  before  Miss  Hayley  went  back  to 
ber  home,  as  a  wounded  fiiwn  returns  to  her  lair,  but 
leaves  not  the  fatal  arrow  in  its  flight.  '^Haeret  lateri 
leihalis  amoda"  Shortly  after,  to  the  inexpressible 
grief  of  her  friends,  this  unfortunate  young  lady  began 
to  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  mental  derangement 

These  symptoms  were  not  at  first  such  as  absolutely 
to  demand  her  removal  from  home. 

Indeed  the  friends  of  one  so  unhappily  affected  are 
slow  to  admit  the  necessity  of  committing  what  is  so 
dear  to  ibem  to  the  care  of  a  public  establishment.  The 
means  of  cure,  if  means  of  cure  there "ibe,  are  sometimes 
deferred  until,  alas !  the  malady  strikes  its  roots  so  deep 
as  to  be  ineradicable. 

At  leo^^tb,  the  retirement  of  home  and  assiduities  of 
friends  bringing  no  alleviation,  Miss  Hayley  was  invited 
by  a  former  teacher,  the  head  of  a  celebrated  female 
school,  to  stay  with  her.  Here  she  was  persuaded  to 
occupy  herself  in  giving  lessons  in  music  and  painting-^ 
in  both  of  which  she  was  a  proficient. 

In  this  situation  she  passed  three  years.  Her  de- 
meanor was  flighty  ana  disturbed,  but  she  mingled 
somewhat  in  company.  More  than  one  young  man 
was  here  captivated  by  her  charms,  but  whenever  the 
string  of  her  afiections  was  touched,  with  an  hysterical 
laugh,  she  would  rush  from  the  room — Ay  to  her  cham- 
ber— throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  weep  for  hours ;  yet 
as  soon  as  the  storm  of  grief  was  over,  in  a  moment  she 
wooid  appear  gay  as  a  bird,  and  perhaps  join  the  girls 
in  a  walk  or  a  dance.  Sometimes  when  alone,  she 
would  be  overheard  exclaiming,  "I  see  his  noble  brow — 
that  eye — that  mouth^-that  dark  hair,*'  or  repeating 
some  expression  of  her  lover,  or  reciting  some  favorite 
veises  of  poetry. 

She  prized  more  than  all  her  wardrobe,  a  blue  and 
white  cnecked  gingham  dress— a  present  from  the  be- 
trothed ;  she  woold  wash  and'iron  it  herself— no  one  else 
was  pemitted  to  touch  it ;  she  called  it  the  true  bine,  and 
often  wore  it.  She  was  also  fond  of  singing  the  *'  Bon* 
neu  of  Blue,"  and  declared  that  she  could  never  bear 
to  be  addressed  by  any  one  beside  him  she  loved. 

Miss  Hayley  was  of  a  romantic  turn,  fond  of  looking 
at  the  moon,  and  of  composing  verse& 

On  Saturday  afternoon  she  would  walk  out  to  a 
fovonte  rock,  near  a  murmuring  brook,  and  with  a  pen- 
cil write  verses,  but  she  would  never  consent  to  snow 
them  to  her  companions.  'I  was  told  by  one  of  these, 
ber  Mociates,  from  whom  indeed  I  received  the  greater 
put  of  the  in^nnattOD  oontahied  in  this  story,  that 


Miss  Hayley  would  sometimes  burst  into  t^rs  in  the 
midst  of  a  music  lesson,  and  that  she  sung  one  of  her 
favorite  airs  in  a  style  so  touching  as  to  draw  tears 
fh)m  those  around  her. 

**  She  never  blamed  hiin~Dever ! 
Bat  received  him  when  he  came. 
With  a  welcome  Icind  aa  ever, 
And  she  tried  to  Jook  the  aame. 

But  vainly  she  ditsembled ; 

Fur  whene'er  eho  tried  to  soile, 
A  tear  unbidden  irembied 

In  her  daric  eja  the  while. 

She  sighed  when  he  caressed  her. 

For  she  knew  that  they  most  put- 
She  smiled  not  when  he  preasea  her 
To  his  young  and  pantmg  heart. 

But  yet  she  never  blamed  him 

For  the  anguish  she  had  borne. 
And  though  she  seldom  named  him, 

She  thought  on  him  alone.^* 

At  length  Miss  Havley  was  removed  to  one  of  those 
institutions  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  alienated  in 
mind.  She  soon  became  attached  to  her  new  abode, 
which  she  infinitely  preferred  to  her  own  home.  She 
had  the  prettiest  room  in  the  hospital,  and  in  it  a  piano- 
forte. 

Her  naturally  fine  mind,  though  fatally  unhinged, 
was  as  active  as  ever,  and  on  some  subjects  as  rational; 
like  a  wrecked  ship  at  sea,  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind 
that  blows. 

Miss  Hayley  was  an  exquisite  painter,  and  often  occu- 
pied herself  with  her  pencil.  Whenever  her  nerves 
would  allow,  she  would  read.  She  ^took  a  foncy  to 
some  rabbits  in  the  hospitsl  garden,  and  might  often  be 
seen  pulling  ^ass  to  feed  them. 

The  physician  of  the  establishment  showed  her  pa- 
rental kindness.  Indeed  he  was  the  soul  of  kindness 
and  generosity.  Never  was  man  more  exactly  fitted 
for  the  office  he  heliT..  Mild,  yet  firm — ardent,  yet 
cautious — full  of  professional  enthusiasm,  he  was  in  his 
element  amone  tbe  wrecks  of  mind  which  he  lived  to 
repair.  Miss  Hayley  loved  him  as  a  father.  Sometimes, 
i(  is  true,  in  moments  of  excitation,  sh«  addressed  him 
in  bitter,  passionate,  vindictive  language ;  but  she  al- 
ways soon  relented,  and  with  tears  sought  his  forgive- 
ness. She  was  reserved  to  strangers— affable  to  her 
friends,  but  rather  inconstant  in  her  regard. 

At  length,  the  hallucination  of  this  young  lady 
underwent  a  change,  and  she  took  up  a  most  extrava- 
gant attachment  to  an  idiot  boy  from  the  Three  Rivera^ 
Canada.  This  poor  youth  had  been  a  promising  Isd  at 
school,  but  from  venturing  into  tbe  water  when  his  body 
was  too  much  heated,  he  had  suffered  a  paralysis,  and 
was  now  sunk  in  absolute  idiocy,  and  would  stand  for 
hours  with  his  face  to  tbe  hospital  wall,  uttering  only 
the  unmeaning  mutter  of  insensible  fatuity.  Some 
metaphysician,  they  say,  once  esssyed  to  prove  that 
nothing  exists  really,  but  only  in  idea.  What  is  a  para- 
dox in  reference  to  the  sane,  is  a  truth  in  reference  to  the 
insane.   To  them  nothing  is  real,  everything  is  ideal. 

Accordingly,  in  her  disordered  fancy ,  perhaps  Miss 
Hayley  confounded  the  Canadian  with  her  former  lover, 
and  then  invested  him  with  a  thousand  imaginary 
charms.  Before  this,  she  had  often  begged  her  physi- 
cian to  adopt  her  as  his  daughter ;  but  that,  and  even  her 
continuance  under  bis  care,  was  cat  off  by  the  new  and 
unfortunate  turn  that  her  malady  had  taken.  She  was 
removed  home,  where  the  ar^ments  and  entreaties  of 
her  friends  only  confirmed  her  hallucinations,  and  she 
became  incensed  against  ber  nearest  relatives. 

She  was  at  times  so  nervous  that  she  could  read  only 
one  verse  in  the  Bible  at  a  time.  Her  fitce  was  uncom- 
monly fine  and  intellectual — her  dark  eye  eould  beam 
with  meltine  beauty,  or  sparkle  like  the  glance  of  a  me- 
teor in  the  Ay.  One  could  not  behold  her  without  pity 
and  admiration.  Her  attachment  to  the  idiot  ooy 
resembled  that  of  Shakspeare's  Titania,  enamored  of  an 
ass's  head. 
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Alas!  was  ever  ao  sweet  a  flower  blaated  by  Uie 
Btormsoflifel 

"WoeUme 
For  wliat  I  haye  letn  and  what  I  now  tee.*' 

ThefoUowinc  lines  a1Iu$ife  to  thiajroung  lady,  I  haTe, 
since  writing  tnia  aketbh  of  her,  found  in  a  newspaper : 

« I MW  her  la  the  hloom  of  yoath 
When  joye  were  bright  ftnd  hope  wae  Ugh, 
And  lore  and  innocence  and  truth 
Glowed  in  her  dancing  azore  eye : 
And  every  thought  of  here  wae  w, 
And  pure  at  angels*  Tieiona  are ; 
And  aweet  aa  innocence  can  be, 
Waa  her  light  laugh  or  frolic  glee. 
And  ne'er  a  fhirer  ringlet  etraved 
Around  a  neck  nore  clear  and  bright. 
Than  hera  o*er  which  enchanting  played 
Her  auburn  hair  in  silken  liriiu 
Her  atep  was  light,  aa  fablea  tread 
Of  fairies  o*er  the  wild  flowers*  bed ; 
Her  form  so  fragile,  liffht  and  fair- 
It  aeeraed  much  less  oiearth  than  air. 
But  ehe  la  changed— for  eorrow  stole 
The  roees  from  ner  glowing  cheek } 
And  grief,  the  mildew  of  the  aonl. 
Flushed  her  clear  brow  with  hecljc  streak  i 
And  those  eoft  charms  of  ybuth'are  gone. 
That  once  I  loved  to  gase  upon— 
That  eeemed  the  brighteet  liowera  of  all, 
That  glow  in  beauty*a  coronal. 
Kow  oftentimes  her  mood  ts  wild, 
And  oft  she  raves  and  corses  him. 
Who  first  deceitful  on  her  smiled. 
Till  fever  throbe  through  every  limb ; 
Bot,when  her  wilder  luood  Is  fled 
She'calls  for  blessings  on  his  head,  ■ 
And  eeens  forgetful  that  his  vow 
Waa  falaa— is  lost  and  broken  now. 
And  when  a  rav  of  reason  breaks 
•  Acroee  her  dark  bewildered  brain, 
The  wretched  maiden  only  wakes 
To  more  lntenoe<^to  wilder  pain- 
To  all  the  woes  that  mem*ry  brings 
Upon  her  particolored  wlogs— 
To  that  full  sense  of  wretchedness. 
Which  man  may  ftel,  but  lUM  exprew 


PWert^g,  Fa. 
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EMINENT  PLAGIARISTS. 

Baoon,  Newton,  and  Boyle  reduced  the  fanciful  phi- 
losophy of  France  into  experiment  and  demonstration. 
Helvetiusand  Diderot  gleaned  their  pretended  disoo- 
veriea  from  ShaAeabury,  Mandeville  and  Toland. 
Hacklnyt,  Churchill,  &c,  furnished  Montesquieu  with 
the  moral  facta  ip  bis  Esprit  des  Loix.  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Chambers  was  the  parent  of  the  French  work.* 


A  COUPLE  OF  Love-letters. 

**  Come,"  said  my  friend,  as  we  rose  from  a  Virginia 
breakfast,  the  merits  of  which  were  better  discussed  by 
my  dentala  than  they  can  be  by  my  pen,  "  come,  let  us 
adjourn  to  the  library.  The  ladies  always  like  to  have 
eyery  body  out  of  the  way  when  they  are  clearing  off 
the  table,  so  that  the  contrast  may  be  more  striking, 
when  one  returns  and  finds  every  thing  in  order." 

"Capital!"  cried  Misa  Bella.  "What  a  fine  ex- 
cuse to  be  rid  of  our  company !" 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  we  only  conjectured, 
for  ere  it  waa  completed  we  had  closed  the  door  behind 
us,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  were  enjoying  each  a  com- 

'  See  aoocher  Instaace,  p.  Ifia 


fortable  oomer,  beaide  a  fine  fire  in  the  old 
room. 

It  was  merry  ChristmaSy  and  beaide  as  stood  a  long 
table  covered  with  Tarious  presenta  which  the  owner 
of  the  manaion^was  aocusUNned,  on  such  oceasiooa,  to 
distribute  among  bia  senranta,  who  aoon  came  dropping 
in  to  reoeiTe  them.  At  Iength,.there  remained  but  one 
bundle,  when  a  matronly,  aedate  ncgress  opened  the 
door,  and  dropping  a  low  courtesy,  wished  the  gentle- 
men a  very  merry  Chriatmas.    We  returned  her  aalo- 

tation,  and  my  friend,  Charles  L ^  handing  her  the 

packet,  she  gravely  received  it,  and  in  the  same  dig- 
nified manner  left  the  room.  There  was  a  aomething 
so  striking  about  her,  that  ahe  had  acaroely  abut  the 
door,  when  I  remarked  to  him  on  her  intelligent  and 
matronly  appearance. 

Aa  I  apoke,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  diin  on  his 
breaat,  aeemed  kwt  in  thought  for  a  moment,  when  his 
features  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  he  vented  his  feelings 
by  a  low  chuckfe. 

**  Old  aunt  Dinah :"— responded  he  to  my  look  of  in- 
quiry. '*  She  has  never  foigotten  a  trick  I  once  played 
her,  when  ahe  was  much  youngef  than  she  is  now,  and 
myself  just  beginning  to  raise  a  pair  of  whiskers. 

"  I  had  returned  from  college  but  the  day  before,  and 
was  sitting  just  here,  by  this  very  table  toc^  when  one 
of  the  servants  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and  asked 
permission  to  come  in.  It  was  Charles,  my  namesake. 
He  alwaya  had  been  particularly  attached  to  me.  We 
were  christened  on  the  same  day,  and  ahortly  after, 
bia  mother  died,  leaving  him  a  month  old.  There  hap- 
pe<ied  to  be  no  nurse  on  the  plantation  at  the  time,  and 
ao  my  mother  took  him  into  the  house  and  raised  him 
along  with  myael£  The  poor  little  fellow  used  to 
amuse  us  very  much,  by  calling  her  "  mammy,"  until 
he  was  taught  differently,  but  bis  devotion  to  herself 
and  the  family  has  never  subsided,  and,  to  this  day, 
her  grave  is  to  him  the  holiest  spot  of  all  the  earth. 

**  Suppoaing  he  had  come  in  to  receive  my  orden  in 
relation  to  the  next  day's  hunt,  I  proceeded  to  inquire 
concerning  the  abundance  of  the  game,  and  so  fixrth; 
but  this,  from  his  unconnected  answers,  was  Tery  evi- 
dently not  his  business.  I  therefore  said  to  him, '  Well, 
Chariea,  what  do  you  want  to  see  me  about  7' 
<  "'/dontwant  nothin,' replied  he. 

«<  Who  does,  then?*  said  I. 

**  The  poor  fellow  screwed  his  mouth  into  all  poaaible 
contortions;  grinned,  and  muttered  some  broken  sen- 
tences, from  which  I  gathered  that  aunt  Dinah  had 
received  a  letter  from  somebody  or  othgr,  and  wished 
me  to  read  it  for  her. 

"  *  Very  good,'  said  I,  *  send  her  op.' 

''Charles  disappeared,  apparently  glad  to  complete 
his  commission,  and  presently  aunt  Dinah  availed  her^ 
self  of  my  leave,  by  making  her  appearance. 

"  She  bad  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  gave  me  to 
infer  that  it  was  nothing  particular.  She  would  have 
burned  it,  only  she  felt  a  little  curious  to  know  what 
the  ftUow  had  to  say.  But  stop ;  I  will  read  it  to  you." 
So  saying,  L.  opened  a  small  writing  desk,  and  took 
out  a  couple  of  letters,  one  of  which  looked  as  if  it  had 
lain  for  ages  in  a  tobacco  chest.  This  he  unfolded,  and 
began  to  read.  But  as  -he  allowed  me  to  copy  the  letter, 
I  will  give  the  reader  an  exact  transcript  of  it,  and  the 
answer  to  it. 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dinab, . 

I  take  this  opeituoity  of  writing  unto  you,  hoping 
tkeae  hw  Hn«s  may  find  yoa  welL  dear  ims.  my  heart 
B  fiueaatad  wilh  your  charms,  dear  mrs.  you  most 
paidoo  my  boMiiess  for  sending  you  these  few  linea. 
oh  dear  mrs.  1  want  to  come  pay  my  adresses  to  you. 
my  dear  mra  I  woid  have  come  myself,  but  my  dear  I 
flold  not  NO  you  at  no  cooTenient  time,  oh  dear  mrs. 
Ill  try  the  seeond  time,  oh  dear  mrs.  I  like  you  very 
Dttch.  I  think  Jf  I  oold  only  get  you  for  my  beloved 
my  heart  wold  leap  for  joy  to  contemplate  on  it.  dont 
be  oUbaded  at  my  leler.  my  heart  is  drown  aside  from 
ifl  others  ibr  thee,  my  poor  soul  wishes  for  your  bve, 
to  pfsvent  it  from  doing  harm. 

mj  pen  Is  poor,  my  ejea  do  (kil, 
my  love  lo  yoa  ehaU  never  fidL 

CMSAB.  R." 

L-  went  on  with  his  narration. 

** '  Well,'  said  I, '  Dinah,  you  must  answer  this  letter.' 

"  'Oh  Lordy,  Mass  Charley,  I  aint  got  any  thing  to 
lay  that  would  do  him  any  good,  and,  any  how,  I 
ifaoald  have  to  think  awhile  before  I  could  give  him  my 
mind.' 

** '  Very  well,  then,  think  about  it  until  to-morrow 
night,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  I  will  write  an  answer 
for  you.' 

**  At  the  appointed  time,  Dinah  tapped  at  my  door, 
eame  in,  and  continued,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  a  brown, 
or  as  my  good  father  used  to  say,  when  he  noticed  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  serraota,  a  bkudt  study. 

'*I  interrupted  her,  by  saying,  'Well  Dinah,  what 
have  you  thought,  by  this  time,  to  say  to  Cnsar  7'     ^ 

**  <  Why  I  suppose  I  must  begin  by  saying,  How  do 
you  do  Mr.  R.  7' 

"  I  took  the  pen  and  wrote  word  for  word,  as  she 
dictated,  and  a  very  good  letter  she  made  of  it. 

*^  How  do  yon  -do,  Mr.  R.  7  I  now  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you,  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say.    I  have  said  so  much  that  I  hardly  think 
it  worth  my  while  to  say  any  more.    I  thought  old 
eoab  had  died  away,  but  I  find  they  are  kindling  agin. 
I  ihooldn't  have  put  myself  to  so  much  trouble  to  write 
to  yoo,  only  I  thought  to  render  you  a  little  satisfac- 
tion, I  wonkL  I  haven't  seen  yon  for  the  last  six  months 
pHt,  and  yet  we  live  so  short  a  ways  from  each  other 
•8  what  we  do.    You  mention  in  your  letter,  hopin  that 
Ism  wdL    But  I've  not  been  well  for  the  last  four 
veeks  past— chills  and  fever  every  other  day.    Your 
sot  htnng  been  to  see  me  and  me  sick,  gives  me  to 
believe  there's  not  much  faith  in  your  love,  though  you 
■y  yoa  love  me  as  hard  as  eight  horses  can  eat  the 
buk  off  a  Uaek  jack  tree.    But  I  think  if  we  could  see 
«wh  other  foee  to  foce,  we  could  talk  to  each  other 
better  shout  these  matters.   I  have  turned  you  off  seven 
tisiei,  but  yoa  told  me  you  would  never  give  it  up  till 
ywdiek    I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  deep  in  love,  and  its 
htfd  to  love  and  not  be  loved  agin^    But  if  I  was  in 
yov  pbee  I  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.    I  hardly 
kaov  what  to  say.     But  you  know  you  wasn't  a 
vidoirer  two  aiootfas  before  you  come  to  see  me,  and  I 
tUok  where  you  forget  one  female  so  quick,  you  are 
Mk  to  Ibrget  another.    Therefore,  1  think  it  best  my 
njf  to  loop  my  head  out  of  the  halter.    You've  told 
neyw'fn  laid  and  flKsd  loan  till. twelve  o'clock  at 


night  thinking  of  my  hardheartedaess.  I  dont  know 
whether  I  bad  better  give  you  ray  word  or  not,  but  I 
suppose  i  had,  and  I  think  it  would  be  taking  worse  for 
better  to  have  you.  And  I  say  these  words  hoping 
they  will  drive  home  to  your  heart  I  dont  know  what 
else  to  say,  but  I  would  rather  see  you  and  have  a  chat 
with  you  than  to  read  your  writing.  You  is  a  very 
basbfol  roan,  I  know  ;  but  you  always  call  me  a  very 
bold  woman,  and  so,  if  you'll  come  to  my  residence,  I'll 
be  ready  for  any  discourse  you  may  please  to  put 
before  me.  ddiab  l." 

L.  continued. 

"'That  will  do  very  well  Dinah,' said  I,  *bat  you 
see  I  have  written  it  on  this  rough  piece  of  paper.  You 
must  let  me  transcribe  it  for  you  on  a  whole  sheet, 
Come  back  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  give  it  you.' 

'*  This  promise  I  honestly  meant  to  fulfil,  but  hardly 
had  she  lefl  the  room,  when  a  mischievous  thought 
crossed  me,  and  I  determined  to  write  Caesar,  as  if  she 
had  repented  of  her  '  hardhearted  oess'  and  concluded 
to  accept  him.  I  did  so :  wrote  to  him  that  she  had 
only  rejected  him  to  test  his  attachment,  and  assigned 
on  the  next  night  a  meeting.  I  then  sealed  the  letter^ 
directed  it,  and  when  she  came  in,  persuaded  her  to 
give  me  Caesar's  letter,  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble.  I 
have,  as  you  see,  preserved  it,  with  hers,  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  Suspecting  nothing,  she  took  the  one  I  had 
written,  and  sent  it^as  directed. 

"  The  next  day,  during  my  hunt,  I  asked  Charles  if 
he  was  as  sly  as  he  used  to  be  before  I  went  to  college ; 
and  then  told  him  Caesar  is  coming  to-night  to  court 
Dinah.  You  must  hide  under  the  kitchen  window,  and 
tell  me  what  they  do.  Only  do  your  work  well,  and 
you  shall  have  a  new  breastpin. 

''The  next  morning  I  summoned  Charles  to  the 
Ubrary." — 

Just  at  this  moment  the  identical  penonago  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  made  his  appearance,  with  an  armful 
of  wood.  L.  arose  and  remarked,  "  But  here  he  is  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  I  have  a  little  business  that 
requires  my  presence,  and  while  I  am  gone  be  can  tell 
you  the  story  himsel£  He  can  do  it  far  better  than  I 
can." 

Rightly  conjecturing  that  L.  had  left  the  room  to  re- 
move all  restraint  from  Charies,  I  slipped  a  small  piece 
of  silver  into  his  hand  to  increase  his  freedom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  him  if  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Caesar 
and  Dinah's  courtship. 

"X^n  know,  Massa;  good  while  ago  since  that 
night."  • 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  me  what  they  did,  can't  you  7" 

"  Lord  Amighty,  Massa,  do  so  many  things  as  I  can't 
think  ot,  tickular  as  I  liked  to  died  a-laughing." 

"  What  did  Caesar  do  when  he  first  went  iii  7" 

"  He  run'd  up  to  Dinah,  and  he  ketched  her  round 
the  waist,  and  squeezed  her  till  I  thought  she  wouldn't 
have  to  wear  oossetts  for  a  year.  And  then  he  kissed 
her,  as  if  he  was  gwine  to  kiss  her  fiice  off." 

"  And  what  did  Dinah  do  7"  said  I,  laughing. 

"She  looked  as  she  kind  o'  didn't  know  what' to 
make  on  it  at  first,  so  she  didn't  do  nothin  till  he  let 
loose  of  her." 

"What  did  she  do  then?" 

"She  jiat  dxew'd  hsnelf  upi  and  fetch'd  him  sich  a 
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wipe  longstde  of  the  head,  and  then  the  tparka  eome 
om  of  his  eyes  so,  if  they  hadn't  been  on  the  hearth 
they'd  a  set  the  hooae  a-fire.** 

<*  How  did  Canar  like  thatr* 

**  Well,  it  sort  6*  raised  his  Afrieky,  at  first ;  but  that 
didnH  last  long.  He  went  right  away  to  'spostulatin 
with  her,  and  saytn  how  could  she  be  so  cruel." 

"Did  Dinah  seem  disposed  to  relent  V 

**  Well,  ra'aly  Massa,  he  talk  so  fast,  and  she  talk  so 
fast,  that  I  couldn't  rightly  make  out  what  they  said. 
She'd  scold,  and  he'd  beg ;  but  it  didn't  make  no  odds, 
she  went  on  scoldin.  At  last  he  gan  to  get  raal  mad, 
too,  and  said  how  it  was  a  queer  way  for  a  woman  to 
tell  a  man  she'd  marry  him,  and  then  make  so  much 
fuss  cause  he  showed  how  glad  he  was. 

'* '  Who  said  she*d  marry  you,  you  ugly  brute  ?'  said 
aunt  Dinah. 

•<  <  You  did,'  said  he,  'and  I  got  the  letter  this  momin, 
and  have  got  it  yet.* 

'*  *It's  a  lie,'  screamed  aunt  Dinah. 

"  And  then  they  went  to  talkin  low  so  as  I  couldn't 
hear  them,  only  they  seemed  to  be  splainin  about  the 
letter:  he  said  what  was  in  it,  and  she  said  what  she 
told  to  be  put  in  it,  and  she  knew  Mass  Charley 
wouldn't  write  anything  she  didn't  tell  him  to.  Jist  as 
she  said  that,  Caesar  jumped  up  with  his  teeth  sot,  and 
his  nails  stickin  in  his  hands,  and  jist  as  he  got  out  o' 
the  door,  he  shook  his  fist  towards  the  big  house,  and 
sort  o'  said  'tween  his  teeth, 

"  *  MausB  Charley !  cuss  him  I' " 

^.  X.  o. 


THE  SICK  CHILD. 

BT  THE  AX7TH0R  OF  «ATALAI«n8.> 

I  had  been  many  nights  a  watcher  by 
The  couch  of  one  I  loved.    Sickness  had  come, 
And  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  form ; 
And,  for  the  delicate  tints  of  her  fair  cheek. 
Most  like  a  leaf  in  softness,  had  bestowed 
An  ashy  shade  like  death.    'And  she  must  die  I' 
Said  those  who  stood  beside  her;  but  my  heart. 
Chafed  at  the  dire  decree,  though  filled  with  fears ; 
And  said  unto  itself,  '  She  must  not  die !' 
Yet  while  it  spoke  thus  confident,  mine  eyes 
Swam  in  their  tears,— a  coldness  at  my  heart. 
Clung  heavy  with  ill-omens.    Skill,  in  vain. 
Seemed  to  administer,  and  kindness  spoke 
No  longer  in  the  soothing  tones  of  hope. 
Beguiling  grief  with  comfort.    Still  we  gave 
The  hourly  medicine,  though  some  that  came 
Reproach'd  us  for  the  toil,  which  carried  pain, 
And  promised  to  the  sufierer  no  relief. 

The  mother  of  the  infant  came  not  nigb^ 

But,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  apart, 

She  sat,  and  leaned  her  head  against  the  wait ; 

And  said  no  word,  and  ask'd  for  no  report, 

And  dreamed,  and  dreaded,  what  we  dared  not  say  I 

But,  ever  and  anon,  her  eyes  would  turn. 

Without  an  impulse,  on  the  unmeaning  fiico 

Of  that  young  child ;  and  with  as  dull  a  gasa 
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Out-stared  the  malady  that  preyed  on  life, 

Too  lovely  for  kiw  earth,  and  yet  too  fraii 

For  its  endaranee.    Gazing  thus,  as  if 

Her  soul  had  shrunk  to  marble,  there  was  speech 

Yet  in  her  sorrows.    Slowly  in  her  eyes, 

Qathered  big  tears,  that  froze  upon  the  cheek, 

Where  no  one  hope  had  refuge.    It  was  well 

She  had  no  fiirther  action  in  her  grief; 

Else  had  the  infant  perish'd.    She  was  wild, 

Wild  with  the  dread  of  that  impending  wo^ 

Already  felt  in  fear.    Madness,  that  brings 

Blessed  oblivion  of  o'erwhelming  truth. 

Had  been  to  her  a  boon— had  saved  her  all 

That  death  of  apprehension,  which,  of  all. 

Is  the  worst  form  of  death.    Yet,  though  shut  out, 

As  by  a  veil,  all  knowledge,  all  design. 

Life,  action,  hope ;— all  capability 

To  succor,  where  she  ever  prayed  to  nve  ; 

Yet  the  one  dreadful  agony,  untouched. 

Grew  to  a  double  in  her  soul,  and  took 

Acuter  form  and  feeling  from  the  rest, 

In  their  suspension.    Nothing  did  she  know, 

Nothing  she  saw,  nought  felt,  but  that  one  grief!— 

And  while  she  nothing  asked  nor  cared  to  know. 

And  her  words  wanted  all  intelligence 

Of  the  calm  reason,  and  deliberate  rule^ 

Her  anguish,  fer  too  strong  for  idle  speedy 

Or  a  more  idle  show,  swelled  in  her  heart. 

And  choked  her  utterance,  and  left  her  dumb!— 

Speaking,  when  heard,  in  feint  and  broken  sounds 

Unsyllabled  in  language.    Had  the  Death 

SgKKl  by,  and  bade  her  saVe  the  babe  by  speech. 

She  had  not  spoken  I    Vainly  had  she  striven 

To  give  the  nourishing  draught  to  the  poor  child. 

She  had  been  glad  to  die  for. 

There  it  lay!-- 
Afiection's  idol,— now  disease's  toy. 
And  many  were  4he  watching  friends  that  came 
To  shorten  the  long  nighty  and  cheer  it  on. 
The  infant  was  beloved ;— and  I  have  seen. 
When  she  was  yet  in  bloom,  and  ere  disease 
Had  blighted  the  sweet  promise  of  her  cheek. 
Fond  strangers  press  it  as  they  pass'd  her  by — 
And  parents,  gray  with  years,  have  lingerM  oft 
To  note  in  her  some  well-known  lineaments 
Of  a  beloved  one,  cuC  away  in  youth. 
That  was  a  blessing,  bright  and  beautiful. 
Like  her,  and  with  a  glory  like  the  springy 
Mocking  at  blight  of  time;  and  then  they  gave 
A  tribute  to  her  beauty  in  the  tear 
They  shed  for  the  beloved  one  which  was  lost 
How  could  they  else  than  deem  her  bright  and  feir, 
With  eyes  of  such  pure  light,  with  such  long  hair 
Shading  the  morning  fireshness  of  her  cheek. 
As  the  broad  leaves  the  crystal  brook  that  sings 
When  the  sun  glows  in  April — ^golden  hair 
In  infantine  luxuriance,  streaming  down 
Her  bare  and  snowy  shoukiera. 

She  had  grown 
Beneath  mine  eye,  and  it  had  been  my  task 
To  portion  out  her  labors ;  and  each  day 
WlMtt  from  my  toil  I  came^  'twas  she  who  still 
First  at  tiM  entimaoe  met  ne,  pmttling  out 
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Her  biibf  ioaoa^  as  at  coDqaesia  made 
Over  new  raalmc  and  subjeeta-— and  as  now 
She  lay  before  me,  to  oar  anzious  eyes 
The  fiecin  of  the  pesiilenee,  that  like 
Some  fieroe  and  flaming  despot,  struck  at  all. 
The  oM  and  yoang  alike,  and  struck  not  twice— 
With  a  stern  mood,  my  heart  itd  reckoning  made, 
Sommed  up  the  vast  of  its  eipected  loss, 
And,  for  the  first  time,  shrunk  in  grief  to  know 
How  deeply  it  had  cherisb'd  her.    And  now 
That  she  lay  sick,  how  did  I  look*  in  vain 
For  all  her  idle  prattle, — which  had  grown— 
So  slight  the  source  of  human  happiness, — 
To  a  famtUar  union  with  my  wants. 
Which  reft  of,  I  was  lonely ; — and  I  pray'd 
That  God  might  spare  the  little  innocent, 
To  Uess  OB  with  its  laughter ;— and  he  did ! 


THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

It  is  a  subject  of  sell^reproaeh  with  us,  that  we  do 
not  odener  advert  to  and  quote  from  our  contemporary 
periodicalSi  Even  if  they  had  but  mediocrity  of  merit, 
they  fiiroish  so  large  a  part  of  the  reading  of  the  age, 
thst  an  occasional  notice  of  their  contents  is  almost  an 
iodispensable  item  in  the  history  of  the  times.  But  the 
NosTR  AvvaiCAN  Rbtibw,  the  New  York  Rbtibw, 
the  KviGKBBBocKBK,  and  (though  last,  far  from  the 
least  in  merit)  the  Nbw  Tobk  Mirror,  often  teem 
with  matter  both  solid  and  pleasant,  from  which,  had 
not  original,  articles  a  more  sacred  claim,  we  could  fill 
bQ  oor  eolamns  agreeably  and  usefully.  We  meditate 
as  improvement  in  this  respect :  that  is,  we  have  a 
thought  of  noticing,  sometimes  if  not  regularly,  what 
is  panieulariy  worthy  of  notice,  in  other  journals;  mid 
selecting  from  them  what  may  seem  likely  to  divert  or 
profit  oar  readers.  Their  horizon  will  thus  be  widened, 
and  the  scenes  it  displays,  be  richly  diversified. 

In  DO  sheet  of  the  day,  does  it  appear  to  us  that  so 
pleasing  a  variety  of  reading  matter  is  presented,  as  in 
the  N.  Y.  Mirror.  Over  its  selections,  the  very  genius 
of  Taste  seems  to  preside :  while  its  editors  and  con- 
tnbotors  wield  pens  instinct  with  humor,  life,  and  grace. 
The  following  paragraph,  besides  the  raciness  of  its 
homorous  vein,  is  so  ingenious  a  touch  upon  a  sad  epi- 
demic of  the  times,  that  we  commend  it,  with  unusual 
cordiality,  especially  to  a  certain  class  of  our  subscri- 
hm 

From  (he  New  Tork  Mirror. 

**LidMg  lyoii  air,  A  queer  idea  has  somehow  got 
shnad,  that  periodical  proprietors,  printers,  pressmen, 
sad  all  the  moltifiurious  viviparous  warm-blooded  ani- 
anls  connected  with  publishing  matters,  share  the  pro- 
perties of  the  eameleon.  There  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  this,  as  our  readers  may  inform  themselves  by 
attending  ihe  lectnres  of  Professor  Smith,  or  consult- 
ing any  aolhentic  work  upon  natural  history.  What- 
ever theories  may  exist  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a  well- 
ttcertained  fact  that  none  of  these  classes  of  people  are 
sumpt  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity,  but  are 
cosDpeikd,  in  oider  to  preserre  their  Titality,  to  lepair 


the  waste  of  nature  from  time  to  time  with  substantial 
aliment.  But  this  zoological  absurdity  is  not  more 
preposterous  than  another  dogma  which  seems  to  ob« 
tain  among  some  of  our  delinquent  agents  and  sqb* 
seribers.  They  seem  to  think  that  a  periodical  is  one 
of  the  lower  order  of  vegetables,  which,  when  once 
plaiited,  grows  and  flourishes  of  itself,  and  drops  its 
blossoms  and  fruits  at  their  door  without  any  expense 
of  care  and  culture.  How  such  a  stupid  belief  can 
obtain  currency  among  people  so  enlightened  as  the 
readers  of  the  Mirror"- [or  Messenger,  either],  "we 
aro  wholly  at  a  loss  to  determine :  but  we  earnestly 
hope  that  every  subscriber  to  whom  the  suspicion  au 
taches  of  such  laughable  ignorance,  will  at  once  exone« 
rate  himself  and  prove  his  undoubted  intelligence,  by 
forwarding  the  funds,  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on 
cheerfully,  administering  to  his  entertainment  and  de- 
light in  Uiese  columns." 


RELICS  OP  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

A  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Albemarle  has  an  en- 
graving, evidently  almost  as  old  as  its  subject,  represent- 
ing the  Boston  Massacre,  of  March  5, 1770;  when  five 
citizens  of  that  town  wero  kilted  in  k  street  encounter, 
by  the  British  troops,  then  stationed. there  to  repress  the 
rising  spirit  of  Liberty.  As  a  specimen  4>f  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  picture  is  ludicrously  rude :  not  equalling  the 
wood-cuts  in  the  Penny  Magazine ;  and  scarcely  sur- 
passing those  which  schoolboys  of  twenty  years  since 
may  remember,  as  most  equivocally  illustrating  Web- 
ster's and  Dilworth's  spelling-books,  and  CroxalPs  Fa- 
bles. Yet  it  presents  the  terrible  scene  with  a  good 
deal  of  graphic  power.  The  still  presented  musquets 
of  the  soldiery,  with  fixed  bayonets,  just  beginning  to 
appear  from  amidst  the  curling  volumes  of  smoke  that 
arose  from  the  fatal  discharge ;  the  captain  (Preston) 
leading  forward  and  waving  his  sword  as  if  encouraging 
his  men  to  press  on  and  push  their  outrage  further; 
the  throng  of  citizens,  wavering  and  receding  in  dis- 
may ;  the  dying  and  wounded,  stretched  motionless  on 
the  ground,  or  supported  and  borne  off  by  their  friends ; 
while  above  the  whole,  rise  church  steeples  and  blocks 
of  old-fashioned  three-story  houses; — these  objects, 
despite  their  homeliness  of  execution,  appear  with  ex- 
citing Tividness.  Over  the  picture  is  printed,  in  cha- 
racters too  awkward  to  be  expressed  by  any  types  of 
this  day,  the  following  caption :  • 

•THE  FRUITS  OP  ARBITRARY  POWER, 
OR  THE  BLOODY  MASSACRE,  fbrpitrated 
i»  Kino  street  Bostoh,  on  March  5th.  1770,  in 
wHiCH  Messrs.  Saml.  Gray,  Saml.  Maverick,  James 
Cajudwbll,  Crisfus  Attucks,  Patrick  Carr,  were 
killed,  six  others  wounded,  two  of  them  mor- 
TALLY.' 

Underneath,  are  verses  4—7  of  the  94th  Psalm : 
•How  long  shall  they  utter  and  speak  harsh  things, 
and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  boost  themselves  7  They 
Jareak  in  pieces  thy  people,  oh  Lord,  and  afflict  thine 
heritage :  they  slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger,  and 
murder  the  fatherless :  yet  they  say.  The  Lord  shall  not 
see,  neither  shall  the  Qod  of  Jacob  regard  it.' 
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The  same  geoUeman  has  a  still  older  relic :  a  number 
pr  a  Boston  Newspaper,  dated  June,  1768.  In  its  folio 
form,  it  is  just  two  inches  longer  and  wider  than  a  sheet 
of  foolscap ;  and  three  inches  tA^rlcr,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  narrower,  than  a  number  of  the  Uberia  Hertdd, 
now  before  m»— to  which,  moreorer,  it  is  decidedly  in* 
ferior  in  typographical  neatness,  and  in  varied  richness 
of  matter.  One  leaf  bears  the  title  of  "  The  MoaaehU' 
$etU  QaxeUe;»  the  other,  that  of  **  The  Boiton  Poat-Boif 
and  Adntrtiatr  .-*'  aa  if  intending  to  combine  two  papers 
into  one.  / 

Its  contents /afibrd  some  interesting  8igi\s  of  those 
times.  Therc^is  a  letter  from  London,  dated  March, 
1768,  relating  to  the  famed  election  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  for 
Middlesex ;  detailing  the  outrages  of  a  X^ondon  mob 
who,  in  the  name  of  '  WiXku  tmd  LUbtrt^^  kept  the  city 
and  suburbs  in  uproar  and  dismay  for  seTcral  days. 
The  editor  heads  the  letter,  'A  true  ipecimeti  of  what  b 
called  En^h  Liberty,* 

Other  columns  are  filled  with  the  Circular  Letter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  (February  II,  1768)  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  other  States,  animating  them  to 
concerted  remonstrtaue  (if  not  aeUen)  against  Parlia- 
mentary taxation :  taking  the  bold  grounds,  that  the  an- 
cient Eng^h  right,  of  paying  no  taxes  but  by  voluntary 
grant,  pertained  to  the  colonies ;  that  a  representation 
of  them  in  Parliament  would  be  a  mockery,  more  gall- 
ing, and  would  lead  to  greater  oppressions,  than  even 
the  wrongful  power  already  exercised  by  that  body ; 
and  that,  consequently,  their  local  legislatures,  alone^ 
should  itppose  taxes  for  revenue  upon  them.  The 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Houses  of  Repreeentatives 
respond  with  rather  faint  applause  to  the  appeaL  But 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  a  letter  signed  by 
*  Pbtton  Randolph,  Speaker,*  give  back  much  more 
than  an  echo  to  the  boldest  sentiments  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  refer  to  three  several  papers  which  they  had 
already  forwarded  to  England,  and  which  now  figure 
in  History  ;-»a  Petition  to  the  King,  a  Memorial  to  the 
Lords,  and  a  Remonstrance  to  the  Commons.  This 
correspondence  is  drawn  before  the  public  (apparently 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  27th  of  June)  by  a  letter  from 
Lord  Hillsborough  to  the  Rhode  Island  council,  com- 
municating the  Massachusetts  circular ;  denouncing  it 
as  '  of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious  Tendency,  cal- 
culated to  enfiame  the  Minds  of  his  Majesty's  good 
Subjects  in  the  colonies ;  to  promote  an  unwarrantable 
combination,  and  to  excite  and  encourage  an  open  Op- 
position to  and  Denial  of  the  Authority  of  Parliament, 
and  to  subvert  the  true  Principles  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  his  Majesty's  Pleasure,*  continues  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough, 'that  you  should,  immediately  upon  the  Receipt 
hereof,  exert  your  utmost  Influence  to  defeat  this  flagi- 
tions  Attempt  to  disturb  the  public  Peace,  by  prevail- 
ing upon  the  Assembly  of  your  Province  to  take  sio 
JVbltce  of  it,  which  wiU  be  treating  it  with  the  Con- 
tempt it  deserves.' 

Even  these  interesting  papers,  however, — thus  shown 
to  us,  as  it  were,  idmoet  in  thh  handwriting  of  their 
authors-— will  hardly  be  deemed  such  curious  memo- 
rials of  that  day,  as  the  following  advertisements; 
which  I  commend  especially  to  certain  self-styled  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  good  old  Bay*8tat*-*degenerate 
children  of  a  worthy  mother.  If  to  these  I  could  add 
one  or  two  of  the  many  advertisemeDtf  oi  Ghiioea  tra- 


ders, doubtless  to  be  found  in  old  files  of  Rhode  Iilaod 
Newspapers,"— the  laasoo  of  charity,  dedociUe  from 
likeness  of  traasgressioo,  would  be  oomplets. 

Here  are  the  advertisement*— irom  a  Betkm  ami- 
paper!  of  which '  Qbsbm  k.  Russsu.'  were  the  printem 

L 

TO  BE  SOLD, 

A  likely  Negro  MAN,  about  22  Tean  of 

Age,  he  has  been  us*d  to  Husbandry,  and  waiting  oo 
a  Qentlemen,  can  have  a  good  recommendation,  aod  is 
sold  for  BO  iault.    Inquire  of  Grbbm  It  Rvwill. 

IL 
Wareeater,  Jwte  14, 1768. 
RAN  away  from  bia  master  Robert  Barier 

of  Worcester,  this  Morning,  a  Negro  Man  named  Mark, 
of  middling  Stature,  about  35  yean  of  Age,  very  mud 
Pock-broken,  and  can  read  and  write ;  he  carried  away 
with  him  two  blue  Coats,  one  lined  and  bound  with  red, 
the  other  not  lined,  a  pair  of  green  plosb  Breeches,  a 
pair  of  trowsers,  and  an  old  Beaver  Halt.  Whoever 
shall  take  up  said  Runaway,  and  convey  him  to  bii 
said  Master,  shall  receive  SIX  DOLLARS  Reward, 
and  all  necessary  Charges  paid. 

ROBERT  BARBER. 

Then,  in  an  N.  &,  follows  a  warning  to  msiten  of 
vessels  and  others,  a^unst  harboring  the  runaway. 

But  the  following,  most  oddly  jumbles  heterogeneon 
articles  together.  How  grave  and  onscmpQloas  the 
mingling  of  wine,  handkerchiefs  felt  hats,  breedtet 
patterns,  cotton  hoee,  negroes,  portmanteaus,  &c. ! 

UL 

On  Thuiaday^  next,  30th  lost 
at  Three  O'clock  Afternoon, 
WiU  be  sold  by  Public  VfiNDUft,  at  the  Au^ 
tion  Room  in  Clueen  Street, 

A  Variety  of  GOODS,  amons  which  are,  Irish  Lin- 
nens.  Calicoes,  Lutestrings,  black  Saitins,  black  corded 
Silk,  stripe  Hollands,  Kenting  Handkerchief,  Scotch 
Threads,  Dowlass,  Duroys,  Droggeia,  Breeches  Pat- 
terns, Men^s  and  Women^s  fine  Cotton  Hose,  Feit  Hats, 
Men's  and  Women's  Saddles,  Portmanteaus,  Housings 
and  Holsters,  Cases  with  15  Bottles,  a  Cask  of  very 
good  Indigo;  also  a  Negro  Qirl,  13  years  old. 

J.  RussEL,  Jhtctteneer, 

At  Private  SALE, 

Two  Pipes  of  Sterling  Madeira,  a  Negro  Mao  40 
years  of  age,  a  Boy  of  14,  and  two  Girls  about  IS  Yean 
of  Age,  a  Second-hand  Chaise  and  Harness,  and  sondry 
riding  Habits,  trimni'd  with  Gold  and  Siker  Laoe. 

Men,  bojrs,  and  girls,  classed  among  '  GOODS' !  !— 
and  this^  not  in  New  Orleans— not  in  Charleston— not 
in  Richmond :  but  in  Boston ! 

*But,'  some  "  philanthropist*'  may  say,  on  seeing  this 
evidence  that  his  country  was  once  as  ours  is,—*  we 
have  put  away  that  evil  from  us.  Yfj6  declared  a  gene- 
ral emancipation  in  1780.' 

And  how  many  of  that  species  of  Gooss  did  Msssa- 
chosctts  have,  at  that  time  7  Why,  not  quite  five  th»- 
sand.  Virginia  has  little,if  any  fewer  Uianjlec  BUNoaiD 
thousand :  just  an  hundred  for  one  I  How  emdd  she  fol- 
low the  example  of  her  northern  sister  ?  Other  consi- 
derations, make  the  contrast,  and  the  impossibility,  yet 
more  striking:  the  difference  of  climate ;  end  the  im- 
mensely greater  disproportion  of  the  whites  to  the 
blacks  (in  Massaehusetu  sixty  to  one ;  in  Virginia  not 
two  to  one.) 
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Tbe  ftcts  here  presented  are  designed  to  rebuke 
only  tlie  iDteaneddlers — not  tbe  rational  and  forbearing 
pert*-of  tbe  northern  people.  I  am  among  those  who 
believe  tbe  ktter  aortio  be  a  majority  there ;  not  only 
in  mnben^  but  still  more  in  virtue  and  intelligence. 

J.  A. 


SONG. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

If  Fkte  had  ealPd  .me  to  a  tbrone, 
Had  bless 'd  roe  with  a  poet's  vein, 

Msde  immortality  my  own. 
Or  doom*d  me  to  the  captive's  chain-— 

King^I  would  share  my  state  with  thee^ 
Poetr— ibr  thee  my  lays  would  pour. 

Slave — in  tky  chains  would  happy  be. 
And  diatkU§§ — wear  them  evermore. 


M.  M .  8. 


INGERSOLL'S  ADDRESS  * 

We  do  not  belong  to  the  Phi  Beta  Ksppa  Society ; 
nor  do  we  know  precisely  its  objects.  But  we  believe 
them  to  be  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  the  difiusion 
of  scquaintsace  and  good  feelings  among  literary  men. 
Araay  rate,  it  has  large  claims  upon  public  gratitude, 
if  it  Gsoses  many  discourses  like  the  present  to  be  made. 
The  best  definition  we  can  give,  of  the  general  scope  of 
the  Address,  is,  That  it  aims  to  point  out  the  advanta- 
ges of  Science  and  Literature ;  especially  in  knitting 
together  the  parts  of  our  vast  country,  and  perpetuating 
her  freedom,  and  happiness.  There  are  some  very  fine 
psssages,  designed  to  make  the  Northern  people  more 
frvorably  known  to  their  Southern  brethren,  which  we 
Asli  extracL  Mr.  Ingersoll,  being  a  Pennsylvanian, 
ttaods  impartial  between  tbe  two  extremes  of  the 
Uoion. 

"  Vo  eomir*s  craeliy,  no  ditnt  of  sold,  ere  dlseemlble  Id  the 
•iftatan  of  tl>o  plooa  pilgrims  who  fettled  upon  the  rock  of 
nrmooih.  IT  fiction  were  tasked  for  an  Utopian  stor^,  in  which 
a  faMedcoouDoowealth  should  gild  its  dawn,  with  hues  as  pare 
M  those  the  chastest  fancy  erer  painted,  it  would  turn  for  its 
Wfhtast,  besi  original,  to  the  history  of  that  colony.  It  could 
B«t  draw  from  the  Imaginatioo  a  picture  half  so  vivid,  or  frame 
aaedel  so  foil  of  virtnoos  simplicity  and  fearless  derotlon— one 
M  well  calcolatt>d  to  win  the  cordial  esteem  of  men,  or  give 
eUruter  to  a  mortal  race,  as  the  nnTarnlahed  reality  of  a  pious 
pilcrifliafe.  Not  a  sordid  motive  influenced  the  departure  of 
tbm  aaambHIoee  travellen  from  their  native  home,  or  from 
iMr  ikoft'llTed  Kun^ean  sanctuary.  Not  an  imhol j  deeire 
i&tmded  npon  Uieir  painful  and  perilous  voyage.  Not  an  un- 
ruly puslon  disturbed  their  arrival.  All,  with  them,  was  CbrlS' 
'itQ  chanty  aiMl  peace.  They  brought  with  them  lowly  thoaghu 
ni  tnoqaii  feelinga^  and  they  sought  for  thoughts  snd  feel- 
Isfifsdi  as  tbooe,  eonganial  objects,  and  a  congenial  home. 
They  Ibodly  hoped  thai  oatore,  in  her  intermioable  solitudes, 
VMld  at  least  bepeaoaful ;  but  they  found  that  even  tber^  the 

*Aa  Address  delivered  before  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
{Jtfit  of  Mains)  fo  Bowdola  College,  Brunswick,  BepL  7, 
m.  ^Jsssph B. Isvenott.   pp-M. 


e<»kmon  lot  of  man,  his  inheritance  of  trouble,  slill  awaited 
them.  They  met  disease,  and  saTage  enemies,  and  fraud,  and 
want,  and  eren  as  a  refuge,  death  in  every  hideous  shape ;  **  non 
spem  'salutis,  sed  ezlUi  eotatium.**  Their  little  flock,  though 
threatened,  was  not  dismayed ;  though  wounded,  did  not  perish. 
It  survived,  and  wkh  it  the  institutions  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized, the  establishment  of  equal  rights,  legislative  provision 
for' the  education  of  every  child,  ftnd  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
protection  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  religion 
as  the  basis  of  their  civil  polity. 

A  century  and  a  half  rolled  on.  The  colonists,  who  had  imbib- 
ed the  fearless  but  vnostentatioos  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  were 
still  willing  to  cherish  it,  and  the  first  threat  of  danger  found 
them  ready  to  defend  the  soil  and  the  principles  which  they  had 
inherited  together.  A  libation  was  poured  out  in  patriot  blood 
at  Lexington,  not  less  pure  than  that  first  fervent  prayer  which 
ascended  in  gratltode  to  heaven,  after  a  delirerance  from  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage.  It  was  repeated,  in  more  copious  streams, 
at  Banker  Hill,  and  it  sanctified  anew  the  ground  which  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  Ood  of  peace,  but  which  willing  hearts 
and  hands  were  found  ready  to  crimson,  when  its  occupants 
were  threatened  with-oppreesioa. 

The  purposes  of  warfare  gained,  the  same  devoted  seal  mani- 
fested itself  in  works  of  peace,  in  efforts  and  enterprisee  for  the 
advancement  of  all  that  was  good  and  usefhl.  A  system  of  pub- 
lic, universal,  equal,  lofty  education  was  matured,  which  ensures 
to  posterity  a  body  of  enlightened  citizens,  such  as  could  scarce- 
ly have  existed  in  another  country,  or  another  age. 

War  again  unrolled  her  purple,  bleeding  testament.  Who 
then  struck  the  first,  the  decisive,  the  prophetic  blow,  which  was 
to  stamp  the  character  of  the  American  navy,  to  give  it  pride, 
and  power,  and  emlnencoi  and  to  place  the  banner  of  spangled 
stars  in  the  same  historic  galaxy^  where,  above  the  blaze  of 
glancing  lightnings,  had  shone,  for  ages,  the  glorious  orlflamme 
of  St.  Denys,  and  Uie  young  eagle  of  imperial  Rome  ?  It  was 
a  son  of  New  England  I  Through  the  whola  of  this,  as  of  the 
former  conflict,  fortitude  in  endurance,  which  has  not  eyen  the 
relief  of  active  danger  to  animate  and  arouse ;  courage  in  battle, 
which  is  often  suppoeed  to  be  the  companion  of  reckless  ambi- 
tion rather  than  of  patient  and  reflecting  wisdom,  were  no  whero 
more  conspicuous  than  aoK»g  his  brethren  of  the  northeastern 
states.  Are  we  asked  for  deeds  of  chivalry?  Scarcely  a  battle- 
field was  lost  or  won,  without  a  struggle  and  a  valor  among  the 
New  England  soldiery,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  vic- 
tors of  Marathon,  and  would  have  earned  a  shower  of  crosses, 
to  reflect  the  brightest  rays  that  fell  from  the  star  of  Aosterlltz. 
Is  enterprise  or  activity— is  zeal  in  pursuit,  energy  in  applica- 
tion, ingenuity  in  invention,  or  success  In  the  mastery  of  mighty 
undertakings,  a  mark  of  merit?  These  qualities,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  them,  have  no  where  been  more  brilliantly  dis- 
played, or  more  usefolly  applIM,  than  in  the  regions  which 
surround  us,  Iron-bonnd  as  are  tlMir  coasts,  and  comparatlToly 
sterile  and  unproductive  as  is  their  solL  If  commerce  be  tho 
prevdling  spirit  of  the  country,  its  unchecked  apd  prosperous 
career  is  soon  exhibited  among  the  merchants  and  the  seamen  of 
the  cities  of  the  north.  If  another  policy  predominate,  and  pro- 
ductive energies  are  called  into  active  existence  at  home,  every 
stream  becomes  the  motive  power  of  machinery,  and  the  Interior 
teems  with  manufactures,  the  products  of  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  hands.  If  a  momeotary  stagnation  has  been  produced 
in  tbe  current  of  productive  industry,  by  causes  that  seem  to 
pervade  the  residence  of  civilized  man.  It  will  be  only  to  prompt 
to  the  exercise  of  new  energies,  in  some  untried  sphere.  Lands 
which  are  occasionally  overwhelmed  by  the  swelling  waters  of 
the  Nile^  find  themselves  fertilized  and  enriched  when  the  river 
has  regained  Its'  accustomed  channel.  While  at  home  and 
abroad,  two  of  the  primary  sources  of  national  prosperity, 
which  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  common  lo  every  people, 
haire  been  driven  lo  extremee  on  their  proper  element,  the  ad- 
venturous spirit  of  New  England  sends  out  Its  own  peculiar 
marinere  to  wield  the  harpoon.  Instead  of  guiding  the  plough- 
share, amidst  boundless  fields  and  gigantic  furrows,  which  are 
almost  ezcloslvefy  lis  own.  Indulging,  as  it  were.  In  creative 
agriculture,  and  reaping  abundant  harvests  by  disarming  the 
terrors  of  the  ocean,  as  it  had  conquered  the  sterllky  of  the 
land.  Nothing  can  stay  Its  onward  progress ;  nothing  can  sub- 
due a  temper  which  finds  or  forces  a  vent  for  its  exuberance 
wherever  nature  would  render  Its  exercise  appropriate  or 
useful,  or  sit  can  furnish  weapons  for  Its  evsr-varyiog  exploits. 
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Such  a  people  are  worthy  to  be  free !  Were  their  fields  aa 
barren  aa  the  banks  of  Lybia,  they  would  stand  conspicuous,  in 
whatever  can  conduce  to  their  own  advancement  and  prosperltyi 
or  the  elevation  and  improvement  or  the  human  race.** 

After  observing,  that  '*  the  war  of  the  rarolution  did 
not  know  more  gallant  soldiers  than  Greene,  and  War* 
ren,  and  Wooster,  and  Stark,  and  Lincoln,  and  Pat^ 
aam ;"  Mr.  Ingersoll  pays  successive,  and  in  the  main 
JQst  tributes,  to  Samuel  Adams,  Fisher  Ames,  and  Chief 
Justice  Parsons.  We  dissent  only  from  the  sentence 
which  places  Ames  with  the  most  elevated  itatesmen  of 
his  time.  As  an  orator,  he  was  unmatched,  or  matched 
only  by  Henry  and  Randolph :  but  we  have  read  news- 
paper essays  of  his,  breathing  a  party-venom  and  bigot* 
ry,  calculated  entirely  to  mar  the  character  for  high, 
enlightened  statesmanship,  which  we  had  previously 
deduced  from  his  speech  on  the  British  Treaty,  and  his 
Eulogy  on  Washington. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  next  bestows  handsome  and  reasonably 
just  praises  on  Judge  Story  and  Mr.  Webster.  While 
speaking  of  the  former,  he  brings  in  (rather  violently, 
if  any  honor  to  Washington  could  ever  be  ill-timed)  the 
following  deeply  interesting  incident: 

"  The  late  Lord  Chancellor  Erakine,  when  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  repotaiioo  more  elevated  than  rank  and  power  could  confer, 
the  fearleas  and  successful  advocate  of  the  liberty  and  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  addressed  a  voluntary  lette/  to  Oeneral 
Washington,  of  which  a  copy  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Lord  Ersklne,  after  his  decease. 

"London,  March  15, 1795. 

*'I  hare  taken  the  liberty,"  said  he,  "to  introduce  your 
august  and  immortal  name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  book  I  send  to  you.  I  have  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  most  valuable  and  exalted  classes  of  men ;  but  ynn 
are  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  ever  felt  an  awful  rever* 
ence.  I  sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  a  long  and  serene  evening 
to  a  life  80  gloriously  devoted  to  the  universal  happiness  of  the 
world.  T.  £RSK1NE.» 

After  the  tribute  to  Mr.  Webster,  comes  the  following 
just  and  fine  paragraph,  with  which  we  must  close  our 

extracts : 

■( 

**  Living  or  dead,  these,  and  the  like  examples,  sre  of  inesti- 
mable value,  to  stimulate  our  love  of  counuy.  Thet  feeling 
which  is  the  moving  spirit  of  a  republic,  derives  Its  true  aliment 
from  the  eootemplailon  of  them.  It  is  a  feeling,  without  which, 
no  country  was  ever  served  with  zeal  or  fidelity,  for  which  there 
Is  no  substitute  iulhe  merecalcuisUons  of  reason,  in  theinsUnct 
of  which.there  is  a  pledge  for  deeds  of  daring  and  devotedness, 
which  sometimes  iean  alone  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Institu- 
tions of  freedom.  If  any  one  suppose  that  ilie  love  of  country, 
In  its  best  esute,  is  subordiaate  to  self-interest,  or  even  absorbed 
in  the  social  affections,  let  him  seek  for  better  instruction  in  the 
Inspiration  of  some  well  known  spot,  which  has  been  sanciified 
by  the  devotion  of  unflinching  patriotism.  None  can  be  more 
familiar,  yet  none  more  convincing,  than  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyliB.  There,  pausing  on  the  hallowed  ground  where  Leonidas 
and  his  felloW'patriots  went  to  meet  their  inevitable  fate,  he 
will  find  no  record  of  an  achievement  induced  by  the  purest 
love  of  country,  which  does  not  unfold  a  motivtf  as  disinterested 
as  :he  deed  was  heroic.  No  proud  monument  is  there  erected 
to  posthumous  fame,  by  overweening  admii  alien.  Nothing  Is 
commemorated  but  a  submission  to  the  law ;  nothing  is  pro- 
claimed but  Che  performance  of  a  duty.  '  Passenger !  go  tell 
at  LacedmnioD,  that  we  lie  hare  in  obedience  to  her  sacred 
laws.* »» • 

^  12  |ciy<,  ayyetXov  AoKtiaiftovtotf  on  t^ 

K!ft^«,  rots  Ktivtav  piffiafi  irci 9e/ayoi.— HerodoL 

Oo,  stranger !  and  our  native  Sparta  tell 
That  hert,  obsdlsot  to  her  laws,  ws  fblL 


6TANZA8, 
UPON  GOING  ABROAD  AFT£R  ILLNESS. 

Hail !  Sun,  and  Birds,  and  Clouds,  and  Airs 

Of  flowery-crested  Spring ! 
Around  this  weak  and  weary  fbrm 
.    What  happiness  ye  fling ! 
Ye*ve  given  me  back  to  life,  and  fri^sf 

Ye*Te  chased  away  my  tears ! 
My  path,  fresh-strewed  with  smiles  and  hopes, 

Like  fairy  ground  appears! 

Thou  glorious,  glorious  Son  I  thy  rays 

Are  cheering  to  my  heart! 
They  give  me  strength— they  give  me  life,— 

As  o'er  my  frame  they  dart! 
How  long  I've  pined  away  from  all 

Thy  health-inspiring  beams ! 
And  now  the  vigor  they  impart 

Like  new  creation  seems ! 

Ye  merry,  merry  Birds !  I  hear 

Your  early  songs  of  Spring ! 
To  me  they're  like  the  seraph  notes 

That  angels  love  to  sing. 
As  round  the  throne  of  Heaven  they  stand 

With  their  immortal  lyrea ! 
So  cheering  to  my  saddened  heart 

Are  your  harmonious  choirs ! 

Oh  ever-changing  Clouds!  how  soft. 

And  bright,  and  clear,  ye  are ! 
No  storm,  no  gloom  is  on  your  wiags^ 

So  beautiful  and  fair! 
Your  fleecy  bosoms,  like  the  dowa 

Upon  the  swan's  white  crest. 
Are  gently  swelfing  in  the  breeze 

That  fans  me  from  the  wast! 

Oh  Zephyrs  mild  and  soil  1  bow  light 

Your  trembling  breath  is  sped! 
Like  gales  of  paradise  ye  seem 

From  Elden-bowers  shed. 
Ye're  welcome,  viewless  messengers ! 

Sweet  wanderers  of  air! 
Ye're  welcome !  as  upon  your  wings 

To  me  new  life  ye  bear!  ^ 


FRANKLIN. 


A  writer  on  Craniology,  in  Blackwood's  Msgaiine, 
describing  Franklin,  says,  the  largeness  of  his  featarei 
made  his  brain  appear  smaller  than  it  was.  His  tem- 
perament, partaking  a  good  deal  of  the  pblegmalic, 
gave  him  large  cheeks  and  a  heary  chin.  Never  was 
there  an  individual,  however,  more  happily  compoonded 
by  nature.  Serene  in  his  temper, — ^virtuous and  rational 
in  his  inclinations, — ^soge  in  his  schemes,— his  perwnal 
feelings  and  undersuhding  seem  to  have  walked  band 
in  hand.  He  was,  like  Socntes,  not  only  wise  ia  eoo- 
•eqaenoe  of  obMrraCion  and  thinking  but  also  from 
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tbe  bappf  natoral  ingrediente  of  bis  character— wise 
eren  Id  his  wishes.  On  exaimning  the  portraits,  we 
aw  a  forehead  appareotly  well  advanced,  altboogh  not 
QDOonBiooIf  high.  It  narrows  It  Htde  from  the  lower 
part.  His  metaphywcal  and  comparatxTe  organs  were 
probabty  less  expanded  than  that  of  observation.  We 
m  nothing  here  of  that  magnificent  pile  of  brain,  m  the 
upper  part  of  the  forehead,  which  enabled  Bacon  to 
beaxne  the  legislator  of  philosophers.  Franklin  had  a 
good  tar  for  music,  as  also  a  turn  for  the  mechanical 
arts,  which  two  oigans  help  to  spread  the  forehead  late- 
nily  io  the  lower  part.  Farther  up,  the  sides  of  his 
forehead  incline  ta  fall  inwards ;  the  reason  of  which  is 
obfioai^  for  he  had  little  imagination.  Franklin  was 
pious  from  refiection,  bat  had  not  by  nature  much  ardor 
ofdeTotiooal  sentiment.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  reli* 
gioai  opinioBs  were  ao  much  canvassed  as  to  exercise 
nther  the  metaphyskai  faculties  than  the  moral  ones. 


THE  STORY  OP  AGNES. 

U  Nqwl  to  'The  8pj.»— Yld.  Lit  Mms.  Yol.  in,  No.  8,  p.  460.) 

BT  J.  M.  C.,  EBq^ 

So  noamed  the  I>aine  of  Epheius  h«r  love, 
iod  thoB  iha  aoldjer  armed  with  resoluiion. 
Told  Ui  Mft  tale  and  waa  a  thriring  wooer.  \ . 

Months  rolled  on.  The  betrothed  of  Dormer,  who 
lad  been  borne  from  the  scene  of  his  melancholy  death 
to  the  mansion  of  her  father  io  a  state  of  insensibility, 
gndoally  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  resumed  the 
truiqaillity  of  her  feelings.  Under  the  magic  and  ame- 
liorating ioflnences  of  time, "  the  pale  and  sickly  cast  of 
tboagfat,*>  was  banished  from  her  countenance;  and 
yielding  to  the  tender  and  urgent  solicitation  of  her 
friends,  she  once  more  mingled  uvthe  dazzling  soir^et  of 
&sbiooable  society.  Her  unrivalled  beauty  and  aooom 
piiabmeots  speedily  attracted  around  her  a  crowd  of 
niURi;  among  whom  was  a  British  officer  of  high 
Rpntation  and  distinguished  gallantry.  At  first  she 
looked  coldly  upon  all  advances ;  and,  throwing  her 
iKart  back  on  its  early  affection,  mentally  vowed  that 
ihe  vooid  be  faithful,  and  true  allegiance  bear  to  the 
Beaory  of  her  betrothed.  But,  alas !  for  the  constancy 
of  the  aex !  What  dead  lover,  ever  yet  maintained  the 
citadel  of  their  affections,  against  the  persevering  as- 
aoits  of  a  living  one— «xcept  in  the  legends  of  romance  7 
As  the  story  of  her  bereavement  fiided  from  the  specu- 
lation of  ndety — and  was  lost  in  the  heady  whirl  of 
that  excited  period,  she  began  to  realhse  the  prolific 
S^ns  of  a  new  sensation— which  soon  budded  forth  into 
iMtarity,  beneath  the  ardent  attentions  of  the  Briton. 
The  isipremioas  of  her  early  years  became  daily  less 
dittinei  Her  recollection  of  the  devoted  and  chivalric 
I^onaer,  meltod  down  ta  the  cecordioti  of  a  soothing  sor- 
rhich  only /scititated  her  unCaithfulness. 
It  ia  the  Isshwii  of  the  age,  to  draw  a  distinction  b»> 


existence,  and  to  be  ever-enduring  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  the  other  it  is  set  down  as  a  mere  by-play—- 
only  an  interlude  in  the  drama  of  life.  An  accurate 
observation  of  the  human  character,  will  hardly  justify 
this  discrimination.  In  man  or  woman,  the  passion  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  governed  in  each  by  the  same  laws. 
In  man  and  woman,  it  is  alike  predominant,  until  mas- 
tared  by  some  stronger  iheling.  Nor  is  it  more  likely 
that  any  other  passion  shoukh  absorb  it  in  the  one,  than 
in  the  other.  The  world  of  fashion,  contains  as  fasci- 
nating objects  for  female  ambition — as  does  war  or 
politics,  for  man.  Love,  in  a  word,  I  mean  the  love  of 
the  sexes,  is,  in  the  bosom  of  either,  like  everything 
else  human,  liable  to  UmUalUm  and  change.  Time,  and 
absence,  and  separation  from  the  object  of  our  affection, 
without  hope  of  another  meeting,  and  the  homage  of 
other  and  inore  attractive  worshippers,  will  have  their 
influence  in  modifying,  altering,  and  diverting  the  cur* 
rents  of  the  heart.  Why  marvel  then,  that  Agnes 
Pontois,  should  become  inconstant  to  the  dead  ? 

Another  year  passed  by.  In  the  same  apartment  in 
which  we  first  found  her,  but  at  a  later  hour  of  the 
evening,  with  the  polished  astral  shedding  its  mellow 
light  upon  the  jewelled  cincture  that  adorned  her  brow, 
Agnes  was  again  seated  on  the  ottoman.  But  she  waa 
now,  not  alone.  Beside  her  sat  a  gentleman  of  com- 
manding appearance :  and  earnest  was  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  impassioned  was  the  expression  of  his  fea* 
tures,  as  he  poured  into  her  ear  the  words  of  love. 

"  It  never  can  be,"  said  Agnes,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  hurried  voice,  as  her  companion  made  a  pause ;  *'  I 
never  can  quit  my  native  land  for  a  foreign  home." 

**  We  wilUhen  dwell  in  America,"  replied  her  lover* 

Agnes  raised  her  eyes  in  gratified  astonishment. 
"  And  what  if  our  independence  is  acknowledged,  and 
America  becomes  a  distinct  nation  7"* 

''I  will  then  throw  up  my  commission  in  the  army, 
and  renounciB  my  allegiance  to  my  native  England,** 
replied  the  Briton* 

'*And  can  you  do  this,  with  all  your  bright  and 
flattering  prospects  before  you  7" 

**  I  can  do  any thing^make  any  honorable  sacrifice 
for  your  gratification,  Agnes.  After  the  war,  I  shall  be 
free  to  choose  my  course  of  life.  I  have  thought  deeply 
on  this  subject,  and  am  prepared  for  the  step.  My 
favorite  author,  Plutarch,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
formation  of  my  present  determination." 

"  How,"  said  Agnes,  eagerly ;  **  what  does  he  say  on 
the  subject  7" 

*'  He  who  studied  the  human  character  in  all  situs* 
tions,"  replied  her  lover — "he  who  has  recorded  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  heroes  of  ancient  times,  as  an 
incentive  to  glorious  ambition  in  all  after  ages, — who 
looked  into  the  heart  of  the  victor,  on  the  battle  field, 
and  in  his  hours  Of  triumph, — ^who  traced  the  exultation 
of  the  orator,  ruling  the  fierce  democracy,  'from  Mace- 
don  to  Artaxerxes'  throne,'  has  left  as  the  recorded 
wisdom  of  all  his  observation,  the  palpable  conclusion, 
that  the  purest  and  most  permanent  happiness  that 
mortals  can  enjoy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  devoted  love,  of 
otu  beloved  object.  I  have  myself  had  some  experience 
of  the  joys  of  worldly  honors— and  have  found  them, 
all  vanity.  I  am  willing  for  the  future  to»profit  by  the 
lesson  of  Plutarch.    Will  you  now  be  mine  7" 


t*Mii  love  in  the  lemBle  bosom  and  in  that  of  man. 

Aadjwhilsikthftoneyiiisatid  Io  conatitute  a  part  of  |    The  Toioe  of  thci  soldier  was  low»  deep-tosed  and 
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musical ;  and  as  he  concluded,  he  seized  the  yielding 

hand  of  the  maiden  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

*  *         '  *  *  *        .   II 

Revelry  and  rejoicing  were  in  the  halls  of  the  father 
of  Agnes.  The  mirrored  lamps  shed  their  dazzling 
and  multiplied  reflections  throughout  the  mansion— and 
music  breathed  its  potent  spell  upon  thd  joyous  eom* 
pany.  The  gay  and  the  fiishionable  of  the  city  were 
there,  and  many  a  dark  eye  was  rolling  beneath  the 
ardent  gaze  of  conscious  admiration.  But  hushed  were 
the  sounds  of  music — and  still  and  silent  the  expectant 
assemblage,  when  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  opened, 
and  a  train  of  attendants,  of  both  sexes,  pasMd  in, 
dividing  as  they  entered,  and  arranging  themselves  on 
each  side  of  a  venerable  minister  that  occupied  a  posi- 
tion at  the  fiirther  extremity,  to  make  room  in  their 
centre  for  two  that  did  not  separate— the  one  a  gentle- 
man of  distinguished  appearance — ^the  other  a  fair  and 
gentle  female — the  unrivalled  Agnes.  Her  dress  was 
rich  but  plain ;  she  wore  no  brilliants,  save  those  which 
sparkled  in  her  eyes*-no  gems  or  costly  ornaments,  but 
the  spirit's  lustre.  Clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  sup- 
porter, they  stood  before  the  priest.  The  Briton  had 
wooed  and  won  her:  the  words  of  contract  were  spoken 
and  they  were  wedded. 

Time  sped  on  with  fairy  foot  The  war  was  over. 
American  independence  had  been  recognized ;  and  the 
United  States  had  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  lofty  eminence  of  a  flree  representative  repub- 
lic The  vestiges  of  the  Revolution,  sanguinary  and 
devastating  as  it  had  been,  were  obliterated — and  the 
fair  forms  of  art  and  science,  were  springing  up  in  their 
fre^ness,  and  scattering  their  beauties  throughout  the 
land.  The  axe  of  the  frontier  settler  had  begun  to  level 
the  wilderness,  and  let  in  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  spots 
of  earth  that  had  been  shaded  from  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion, and  stately  edifices  of  polished  architecture  were 
everjrwhere  starting  up  in  the  more  settled  portions  of 
the  country.  It  is  to  one  of  those,  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  junctibn  of  the  Mohawk 
with  that  romanjtic  river,  that  our  attention  is  now 
turned.  The  building  crowned  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that 
overlooked  the  waters  fo^nany  a  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion. A  clump  of  ancient  oaks  adorned  the  front  yard, 
and  shaded  with  their  broad  boughs  the  velvet  sod  be- 
neath. On  this  spot,  about  ten  years  after  the  bridal 
festival  we  have  described,  on  a  balmy  summer  even- 
ing, was  collected  together  an  interesting  group.  An 
old  negro  woman,  gray  and  bent  down  with  exceeding 
age,  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
trees,  whilst  four  or  five  children,  girls  and  boys  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  buoyant  in  health  and  blithsome  in  spirit, 
were  clustered  around  her  in  various  amusements.  A 
little  apart  from  there  stood  a  gentleman  and  lady,con- 
teoiplating  the  smiling  landscape  that  was  spread  flir 
out  before  them.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  behind  the 
western  hills  with  its  train  of  purple  lighL  Tmkltng 
bells  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and  various  droves  of 
cattle  were  seen  browsing  in  the  meadows  around.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  day  which  Holy  Writ  tells  us  the 
Creator  hhnself  chose  "to  walk  out  in  the  afternoon 
air**  of  Eden,  to  see  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was  all 
good.  The  hour  is  still  fuH  of  inspiration  and  beauty, 
and  in  no  period  of  the  twenty-four,  does  the  heart 
more  readily  yield  to  tender  feelings,  or  soft  and  pleas- 


ing reminisoences.    The  gazers  from  the  hill  entered 
into  its  spirit  and  enjoyed  it. 

"That  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  prospect,  Agnes,** 
observed  the  gentleman — "  What  is  Uiere,  in  the  artifi- 
cial splendors  of  a  city,  to  be  compared  to  the  grandeur 
of  that  scene  ?** 

"  Nothing,  nothing,*'  nplied  Agnes  ,*  "  Oh,  I  do  kte 
the  country." 

**  And  do  you  never  feel  lonesome  here-— do  you  not 
sometimes  si^  in  secret  for  the  pleasures  of  society  V* 

**  Never— with  you  and  our  children  here,  what  more 
society  do  I  want?  Since  our  nuuriage^  home  is  the 
world  tome." 

"I  have  somewhere  read,**  continued  the  gratified 
husband,  "of  a  sect  called  the  St.  Simonians,  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  that  every  human  being  has  a 
fitting  mate  created^  and  that  unless  the  petsoos  so 
intended  for  each  other  are  united  together,  there  can 
be  no  harmonious  or  happy  marriages.  Their  text 
runs  thus:  '/Zii*y  a fior (a  lerre poMf  eAsftie  homme  qu^vme 
teuU/emmif  et  pour  ehmquefimmg  quhm  md  kammt,  fvt 
soieni  desUnis  dfcmurdoM  U  marriage^  rimton  Asraiona- 
que  da  eoupU,*** 

"If  that  theory  be  tRW,''said  Agnes;  "ia  the  lot^ 
tery  of  human  happiness,  how  large,  how  very  large  is 
the  number  of  the  blanks  to  the  prizes ;  and  oh,  how 
grateful  ought  I  to  be.*' 

"  It  was,  I  presume,  upon  this  hypothesis,*'  resumed 
the  husband,  "that  the  shepherd  Sylvander  decided,  for 
Oleon  and  Leoniee,  the  important  question, '  St  aamr 
peiU  mmmrparU  mart  de  Is  cAofc  otm^e  T  " 

"And  how  did  he  decide  it?"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
slight  appearance  of  agitation,  and  in  a  lower  tone  d 
voice. 

"Why  his  judgment  was, '  <^«'ime  ammw  periisMe 
n^est  pat  mrvi  anumr;  ear  U  doU  tmore  U  sujet  quihd  d 
domni  nobMitce."* 

" '  «Y'e«f  pet  «fd  amours* "  repeated  Agnes  to  herselil 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  decision,  Agnes?"  said 
her  husband. 

"  That  it  is  correct,"  replied  Agnes,  mournfully. 

"  And  yet  do  you  not  remember,"  he  pursued  with  a 
mischievous  archness  of  expression,  "  how  hard  I  had 
to  plead  before  you  would  consent  to  be  mine,  and  bow 
often  you  told  me  you  ruver  would  marry  7  What  was 
the  reason  for  that  declaration  ?  or  did  you  only  make 
it,  to  render  me  more  assidious  in  my  attentions  7" 

Agnes  saw  the  expression  of  intelligent  meaning  in 
his  countenance,  and  blushed.  The  husband  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  still  smooth 
fair  brow,  continued—"  Yes,  yes !  you  only  wanted  to 
try  me — and  many  were  the  sleepless  nights  it  cost  me 
too.  I  am  sure  you  meant  no  more.  Methinks,  dear- 
est, that  apart  firom  all  other  considerations,  it  were 
happier  to  be  the  centre  of  a  circle  Nke  that,"  pointing 
to  the  children, "  than  Knger  through  life,  single  and 
isolated,  the  mere  tolerated  appendage  of  another's 
household.    Is  it  not  ?" 

Agnes  replied  not ;  but  turning  fitmi  her  husband, 
cast  a  brief  glance  towards  her  light-hearted  and  beau- 
tiful ofiapring,  who  were  gambolling  on  the  green  around 
her,  then  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  ^tiered  from  her 
heart  of  hearts,  a  silent  and  fervent  thanksgiving  to  the 
Deity  for  the  blessings  of  her  allotment.  "  FUtcu^  Ur 
el  empKiis,  ^iiot  trnqBto  toifl  topuUi  onMfif.** 
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TO  AN  INFANT. 

Setraagslbabe!  woald  I  could  once  behold  thea, 

£n  thy  eweet  iafaac  j  has  pneted  awaj  I 
Thou  an  like  th j  loTeljr  mocher,  thej  have  told  me ; 

Thou  wouldBt  to  me  recall  her  childhood's  day. 
Tlioa  bearMt  hef  name,  and  thoa  wooldat  seem  her  spirit 

Eotedied  once  a^n ;  and  If  *iia  true 
Tby  BMdiere  linaainenta  thou  doet  inherit, 

Tban  thee,  no  brighter  bloaeom  ever  blew. 

I SM  Iter  oft  when  mem'ryHi  atepe  are  acealing 

Back  to  the  paal,  in  all  her  earlieet  bloom ; 
TVq  o'er  mj  bosom  comes  a  tide  or  feeling : 

She  sleeps  the  silent  tenant  of  a  tomb ! 
O'er  bar  tone  grare  ibe  somhern  winds  are  sighing ; 

M  that  sad,  hallowed  spot  I  may  not  weep ; 
B<a  ioTf,  a  cherished  spark,  pure  and  undying, 

MsKin  my  heart  her  memory  ever  keep. 

Bat  tban  wilt  lire,  I  inmt ;  In  beauty  beamlDg 

And  inneoeaee,  a  parent's  joy  to  be; 
And  may  the  future  with  rich  blessings  teeming, 

Loof  days  of  gladness  bring  to  him  and  thee  1 
Desr  child  of  lore  and  sorrow !  fancy  lingers 

Oft  en  thy  image,  pictured  fkir  and  bright ; 
Id  ny  day-dreauM  her  soft  and  fairy  Angers 

Paitt  thy  eheek'e  hue  of  bloom— thine  eyes  of  light. 

Afld  though  perhaps  I  may  not  see  thee  glowing 

h  ioraot  charms : — Ah !  not  when  on  thy  face 
Beams  woman's  smile,  (my  stream  of  life  is  flowing 

Near  the  dim  abores  of  death,)  though  none  may  trace 
ETeo  my  name  iMlbre  thee;  though  no  feeling 

For  me  of  fondness  dwelt  witliln  thy  breast ; 
1  prayer  shall  rise,  my  love  for  thee  rerealing, 

The  prayer  that  thou  mayst  be  forerer  blessed ! 
Jmmrf,  1890.  E.  Ju  8. 


CONSTANCE  WOODBURN: 
A  TALE  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

BT  KI88    CHABLOTTBS    M.  B..BARHSS. 

CHAPTER  I. 


-Her  life  hath  flowed 


From  its  myaterious  urn,  a  sacred  stream, 

in  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 

Alone  are  mirrored  ;  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 

May  herer  round  its  surface,  glides  In  light. 

And  takes  no  shadow  from  them.  ion, 

Cofutance  Woodburn  was  the  daughter  of  a 
oierchant  of  retpectability  and  wealthy  residing, 
•bout  fidy  years  ago,  in  New  York.  She  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  she  bad 
followed  to  an  early  grave,  and  the  hoar  that  gave 
birth  to  the  youngest,  saw  its  mother's  death. 
CoDstance  was  ten  years  of  age  when  her  mother 
<iied:  toe  young,  it  is  true,  to  profit  by  the  in- 
■tractions  of  a  parent  In  worldly  accomplish- 
ments,  but  not  too  young  to  retain  a  clear  recol- 
lection and  scrupulous  observance  of  that  parent's 
pioui  precepts.  As  her  eldest  hope,  Mrs.  Wood- 
barn  had  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
Constance  that  she  was  in  a  measure  the  guar- 
&n  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.    For  this  pur- 


pose, she  educated  her  from  infimcy  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  rectitude.  She  saw  that  Con- 
stance possessed  the  gift  of  extreme  loveliness, 
which  may  become  so  fiital  to  its  possessor.  She 
sought  not  to  teach  her  child  that  she  was  not 
beautiful,  which  her  own  heart  and  the  flattery  of 
the  world  would  soon  have  contradicted, — but  she 
taught  her  that  beauty  in  itself  was  valueless— that 
she  possessed  it  in  common  with  the  gaudy  tulip  or 
the  ephemeral  butterfly ;  she  taught  her  that  when 
nature  had  granted  a  fitultless  ftce,  the  advantage 
was  too  often  counterbalanced  by  ignorance  or  im- 
becility of  intellect.  She  bade  her  consider  how 
slight  an  accident,  how  short  a  sickness  might  de- 
prive her  of  all  personal  attractions,  and  that  then, 
all  those  adulators  who  had  thronged  around  her, 
would  avoid  and  desert  her.  She  solemnly  en- 
joined her  to  cultivate  her  taste  and  understand- 
ing, to  improve  her  intellectual  endowments,  to 
refine  and  polish  all  the  native  graces  of  her  mind. 
Above  all,  she  taught  her  that  her  only  hope,  her 
only  stay  was  in  religion  ;  and  that,  without  that 
support,  were  she  endowed  with  an  angel's  beauty 
or  a  prophet's  soul,  she  would  be  nothing.  Con- 
stance profited  by  her  mother's  lessons  while  that 
mother  lived ;  and  her  death  gave  an  impressive 
holiness  to  all  those  precepts  which  it  had  been 
the  study  of  her  life  to  practise  and  inculcate. 
Time  passed  on.  Constance  was  the  guardian 
friend  of  her  little  Rose.  The  child  needed  all 
her  watchful  care,  for,  firom  her  birth  she  had  held 
existence  on  so  frail  a  tenure,  that  Constance  fear-' 
ed  this  tender  tie  would  soon  be  severed.  Too  old 
to  be  a  companion,  she  became,  as  it  were,  the  pa- 
rent of  her  sister — she  held  before  her  own  eyes  the 
image  of  her  mother— >and  on  that  model  she  strove 
to  form  her  conduct 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Constance  was  left  an 
orphan,  with  the  little  Rose  dependent  on  her  for 
protection.  Mr.  Woodburn  had  died  rich,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  most  indefinite  word. 
His  wife's  brother  took  the  orphans  to  his  own 
elegant  and  luxurious  home  in  Virginia.  Being 
childless,  he  sought  to  make  Constance  stand  to- 
wards him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter.  Her  ed- 
ucation continued  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
most  able  instructors  that  could  be  procured,  and 
amply  did  she  repay  their  care.  Domesticated 
like  herself  beneath  her  uncle's  roof,  was  £(iward 
Delancy,  a  youth  ten  years  her  senior,  the  only 
son  of  a  late  dear  and  valued  friend.  In  his  per- 
son, he  was  a  model  of  all  that  is  noble  and  manly. 
When  at  college  he  had  far  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors, and  even  in  the  domestic  circle,  where 
extraordinary  genius  is  often  least  appreciated,  it 
was  fondly  hoped  that  he  would  one  day  shine  in 
the  annals  of  his  country's  fame. 

When  Constance  arrived  at  her  uncle's  man- 
sion, her  regal  beauty,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  in- 
tellect, (though  still  in  her  first  girlhood,)  charm- 
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ed  Edward.  A  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  lonely 
orphan  whose  fate  so  miich  resembled  his  own, 
strengthened  this  attachment,  fieing  some  years 
her  senior,  she  looked  up  to  him  as  a  protector,  and 
adviser. 

At  length,  after  two  years  had  elapsed,  Edward 
took  his  departure  for  Europe,  intending  to  make 
not  merely  the  now  feshionable  tour  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  to  explore  in  the  most  distant  lands  all 
the  relics  of  ancient  times.  He  departed ;  his  let- 
ters, long  and  frequent,  related  his  adventures  to 
those  he  left  behind.  The  glowing  descriptions 
which  he  gave  served  but  to  bring  him  almost 
visibly  before  the  eyes  of  Constance,  and  in  each 
letter  a  portion  was  devoted  especially  to  his  little 
pupil,  his  dear  sister, — enumerating  the  valuable 
curiosities  he  had  in  store  for  her,  recommending 
various  works  for  her  perusal,  and  assuring  her 
how  dearly  she  was  remembered  by  her  former 
preceptor. 

The  long  and  protracted  mourning  having  ex- 
pired, as  Constance  grew  older  she  entered  into 
the  gaieties  of  society.  Wherever  she  went,  she 
attracted  universal  admiration.  The  native  dig- 
nity, the  true  simplicity  of  her  character,  which 
repelled  all  fulsome  adulation,  produced  an  effect 
as  novel  as  it  was  striking.  But  little  versed  in 
the  artificial  accomplishments  of  fashionable  co- 
quetry, she  was  followed  and  admired  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  thousand  butterflies  of  society  who 
fluttered  round  her,  thought  it  were  all  one 

^  That  they  thoiild  love  lome  bright  panlcniar  lUr, 
And  thick  to  wed  it,  she  wa«  ao  abore  them  !** 


.  CHAPTER  n. 

My  child. 
My  blithe  and  innocent  girl— more  fair  In  eoul, 
More  delicate  in  fancy  than  in  mould— 
Lotos  thee  with  other  than  a  sister's  lore. 
I  should  have  cared  for  this  1 1  rainly  deemed 
A  fellowship  in  childhood's  thousand  joys 
And  household  memories,  had  nurtured  friendship 
Which  might  hold  blameless  empire  in  the  soul ; 
But  in  that  guise  the  traitor  hath  stolen  in, 
And  the  fhir  citadel  is  thine !  Ion. 

Some  time  after  Edward's  departure,  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  work  written  by  him,  aston- 
ished the  literary  world.  Unknown  even  to  his 
nearest  friends,  he  had  been  long  and  laboriously 
engaged  in  completing  it  The  new  and  original 
character  of  the  subject — the  masterly  and  classi- 
cal powers  employed  in  its  delineation — the  exqui- 
site flashes  of  true  poetry  which  gleamed  in  Bvery 
page— the  deep  reflection  and  solid  philosophy 
which  appeared  in  a  garb  at  once  concise  and  cap- 
tivating,— ^alike  excited  admiration  and  surprise. 
With  what  rapture  did  Constance  dwell  on  the 
accounts  of  Edward's  success,  and  how  fully  did 
she  participate  in  his  triumph !    But  what  joy 


could  equal  hers  as  she  perused  the  work  itself, 
which  seemed  to  promise  Edward  a  never-dying 
fame !  Nothing  could  increase  her  delight,  hot 
the  news  of  his  return.  How  anxiously  she  anti- 
cipated the  moment  when  her  own  lips  could  con* 
gratulate  him !  Her  feelings  towards  him  pre- 
cluded the  indulgence  of  any  warmer  sentiment 
to  others.  Suitors  were  not  wanting  for  the  hand 
of  the  lovely  heiress.  But  her  calm,  friendly  in- 
difference showed  them  that  they  had  no  hope. 
Her  most  assiduous  and  devoted  admirer,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  thus  repulsed.  This  was  AI- 
hed  Walton,  a  young  Virginian  of  high  iamilj 
and  immense  wealth,  and  in  every  way  calculated 
to  make  her  happy.  His  afiSBctlon,  based  upon  es- 
teem, was  ardent  and  sincere.  He  persevered  in 
his  suit,  and  at  length  offered  his  hand  and  heart 
He  received  Constance's  modest,  but  firm  rejec- 
tion, and  finduig  success  hopeless,  he  bade  her 
adieu,  and  left  his  native  country,  to  find  in  fo- 
reign lands  oblivion  and  consolation. 

Soon  after,  Edward  returned.  With  heartfelt 
joy  did  Constance  welcome  him ;  she  paused  not  to 
analyse  her  feelings;  she  felt  that  she  was  happy. 
A  halo  of  brightness  seemed  shed  around  each 
domestic  duty,  each  mental  occupation.  As 
months  passed  on,  Constance  wondered  why 
they  flew  upon  such  light  and  rapid  wings.  She 
reflected;  she  looked  within  herself:  she  disco- 
vered that  the  spell  which  thus  enthralled  her,  was 
love !  She  sought  not  to  combat  the  feeling,  for 
she  knew  its  object  was  worthy.  Her  own  heart 
whispered, — "  that  feeling  is  returned."  She  saw 
not  the  wo  that  was  in  store  for  her ;  she  looked 
with  joy  upon  her  future  prospects^  and  felt  that 
they  were  bright  and  cloudless. 


CHAPTER  III. 


-Oh!  hot  ill 


When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young  high  heait 
Bears  its  Jlrtf  hlow ;  it  knows  not  yet  the  pert 

Which  life  wiU  tescli to  tuffer  and  be  OUII 

And  with  submissiTs  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  fbture  hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream !  *  *  * 

*  *  '  the  hope  Is  crushed 

Tliat  lit  my  life ;  the  Toice  within  me  hushed 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth  as  in  a  burial-urn, 
Where  sunshine  may  not  And  it.    All  Is  lost  I 

Mn.  Hemamt. 

Mr.  Glenibrd,  (Constance's  uncle,)  had  invited 
many  guests  to  meet  Delancy  at  his  house  to  din- 
ner. Women  of  pure  and  polished  minds,  men  of 
strong  sense  and  graq)ing  intellect  were  there  to 
meet  him ;  and  Constance  gloried  in  the  thought 
that  in  all  that  array,  he  shone  pre-eminent  The 
sun  of  her  existence  rose  on  that  day  without  a 
cloud.  The  guests  arrived :  the  dinner,  an  inter- 
I  change  of  social  and  intelligent  intercourse,  ended. 
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and  the  ladies  retired  to  the  drawing-room.    To 
gratify  the  gaetto  of  lier  relative^  Coostance  ex- 
erted herself  io  the  utmoet;  her  yiracity  and  ele- 
gance charmed  all  around  her.    They  expressed 
a  wiah  to  inspect  some  glorious  triumphs  of  the 
artist's  skilly  which  Edward  had  brought  from 
Europe.    Constance  had  them  intrusted  to  her 
care.    PhyftiUy  protesting  that  no  hand  save  her 
own  should  be  permitted  to  touch  the  treasures, 
she  flew  down  stairs  to  the  apartment  adjoining 
that  in  which  they  had  dined.    She  opened  the 
library,  and  the  search  occupied  her  some  mo- 
menta.   Scarcely  had  she  commenced,  when  she 
heaid  the  rich  tones  of  Edward's  voice  apparently 
raised  in  argument.    As  the  sound  struck  her  ear, 
die  paused;  her  hand  yet  supportmg  the  port-folio 
which  she  had  been  seeking.    Suddenly  she  bent 
ibrward  in  an   attitude  of  attention,  remaining 
breathless  ibr  an   instant     As  he  continued,  a 
ftint  cry  escaped  her,  and  the  volume  fell  from 
her  band.    Its  valuable  contents  were  scattered 
on  the  floor  before  her — she  heeded  them  not:  she 
would  have  given  worlds  ibr  the  power  to  move ; 
but  speU-bound  she  stood  listening  to  his  words, 
each  8]rllable  being  distinctly  heard  through  the 
tbm  partitkm  that  divided  the  apairtment    At 
length  his  voice   ceased,  and   the    conversation 
changed.    By  a  violent  effort,  Constance  aroused 
herxlf ;  but  how  altered  was  the  expression  of  her 
kce !    The  object  of  her  love,  of  her  adoration  had 
iTowed  himself, — nay,  triumphantly  avowed  him- 
selP-an  Atheist !   That  being  who  had  hitherto  so 
cautiously  concealed  from  her  knowledge  aU  idea  of 
bis  entertaining  such  thoughts,  had  now  expressed 
himself  in  terms,  alas !  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood   She  had  heard  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
bis  disbelief,  and  his  assertion  that  those  subjects 
which  she  revered,  were  mere  fables  to  keep  gro- 
velling minds  in  subjection,  and  that  the  philoso- 
pher, the  man  of  science  or  of  intellect  was  above 
such  childish  prejudices.    One  or  two  guests,  it  is 
true,  at  first  supported  him,  but  even  they  soon 
ibrunk  abashed    from    his   bold    asseverations. 
''Alu!  Poor  Constance."    Footsteps  approach- 
iug  awoke  her  from  her  stupor.    Suddenly  start- 
ing, she  gained  suflicient  presence  of  mind  to  at- 
tempt to  collect  the  scattered  drawings,  when  her 
Mter  entered  the  room,  wondering  at  her  pro- 
tracted absence.    The  wild  and  incoherent  replies 
of  Constance  alarmed  Rose.   She  gently  attem  pted 
to  soothe  her  sister,  and  after  completing  the  search 
which  had  so  fearfully  begun,  she  conducted  her  to 
the  garden.  The  cool,  mild  air,  the  calm  repose  of 
ell  nature,  the  stillness  of  evening,  graduidly  re- 
stored her  io  herself. — She  returned  to  the  draw- 
>ag-nx>m,  where  she  found  all  the  guests  assem- 
bled.   At  the  sight  of  Edward  she  trembled,  but 
•be  remembered  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
pride  came  to  her  aid.    Never  had  she  looked  so 
wildly  beautiful.    Conversation,  laughter,  music, 


succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  Constance  was 
the  life,  the  light  of  all.  So  inspired,  so  animated 
was  her  manner,  she  might  have  served  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Pythoness  revealing  the  oracles  of  her 
god ;  but  the  resemblance  went  still  further :  the 
struggle  of  giving  utterance  to  those  oracles,  often 
cost  the  priestess  her  life.  That  evening,  which 
to  her  seemed  eternal,  at  last  ended.  The  guests 
departed.  Edward  was  the  last  to  linger ;  and  as 
he  pressed  her  hand,  murmuring  ''  good  night,'' 
the  tremulousness,  the  coldness  of  that  hand  star- 
tled him.  He  gazed  in  her  face.  Its  expression, 
wild  and  varying,  was  still  so  gay  and  beautiful, 
that  he  treated  the  circumstance  lightly.  Months 
after,  he  recalled  it  with  a  shudder. 

No  eye  saw  Constance  that  night  in  her  cham- 
ber.— No  eye  witnessed  her  agony.  She  had  all 
her  life  been  in  one  happy  dream,  from  which, 
even  at  the  acme  of  enjoyment,  she  had  been  sud- 
denly^  fearfully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
misery.  Edward  called  on  the  ensuing  day;  Rose 
informed  him  that  Constance  was  too  much  fa- 
tigued  from  the  previous  evening,  to  receive  him. 
She  had  made  a  superhuman  effort,  while  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  large  assembly,  but  she  knew 
herself  unequal  to  the  task  of  meeting  him  so  soon 
at  home.  He  withdrew,  though  manifestly  griev- 
ed; informing  the  family  that  he  had  received  news 
from  Europe,  which  required  his  absence,  and 
would  perhaps  detain  him  for  some  months. 


CHAPTER  17. 


■I  will  do 


Wluu  haarea  approvM mj  doty ! 


JTnMplet 


Mon  coeur,  peut-II  porter,  seul  et  priT6  d*appal, 
Le  fardeau  des  devoirs  qu*on  mMmpoM  aoJourd*hal  ? 
A  ta  lol,  Diea  pulnaot,  oul,  mon  ame  est  rendue, 
Mais  falfl  que  mon  amant  s^^loigne  de  ma  Tne. 
Cher  amaot  I  Ce  matin  Taurois^je  pa  pr^voir 
Que  je  dttue  aujourd'hut  redouter  de  te  Toir? 
*  >»  *  ♦  •  V 

Diev  de  tout  mee  parent,  de  mon  malheureux  p^re, 
Que  ta  Tolz  me  conduiae,  et  que  ton  oeil  m*ecl^e ! 

ZtOre, 

On  the  same  evening,  Edward  called  to  bid 
them  all  fitrewell.  His  request  to  see  Constance 
being  again  denied,  he  left  a  letter  which  he  en- 
treated Rose  to  deliver.  She  did  so.  Constance 
gave  one  hasty  glance  at  its  contents,  and  then 
laid  it  aside  until  all  the  house  had  retired  to  rest 
When  she  was  quite  alone,  she  drew  forth  the  let- 
ter, and  read  its  contents  as  follows : 

''  Miss  Woodbum  will  pardon  the  hasty,  incon- 
siderate anxiety  of  one  who  looks  to  her  to  decide 
his  future  fate.  He  trusts  that  she  will  not  cen- 
sure his  abruptness,  but  ■■  Oh,  Constance,  I 
cannot  address  you  in  a  formal  phrase.  My  heart 
is  nowso  overflowmgwith  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
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that  lean  scarcely  command  sufficient  calmness  to 
write  these  words.  I  have  to-day  received  a  letter 
which  peremptorily  summons  me  to  Europe.  I 
must  leave  home  to-nM>rrow.  These  circumstan- 
ces alone  have  made  me  presume  to  address  you 
thus  abruptly. 

"Constance,  from  childhood  we  have  been  friends. 
I  have  watched  your  beauty  as  it  expanded  into 
womanhood — have  watched  the  more  angelic  un- 
Ibldings  of  your  mind.  In  all  your  little  difficul- 
ties you  looked  upon  me  as  your  friend,  your  coun- 
sellor. Even  then  I  hung  with  rapture  upon  each 
nu)dulation  of  your  voice— even  then  I  wished  that 
your  fete  might  be  linked  with  mine.  I  felt  my- 
self unworthy  of  you :  the  idea  of  possessing  your 
love  inspired  n^e.  For  yovr  sake  I  entered  into 
the  world,  I  strove  for  mastery  in  the  intellectual 
arena ;  I  succeeded.  I  returned.  1  found  you  all, 
nay,  more  than  my  fond  heart  could  have  wished. 
You  seemed,  (dare  I  assert  it?)  to  take  pleasure 
in  my  society.  Yet  would  I  not  thus  have  dared, 
had  not  my  hasty  departure  compelled  me.  No! 
months  of  silent  devotion  of  each  look,  word,  and 
thought,  should  have  insensibly  expressed  my  feel- 
ings; but  I  have  now  no  alternative. 

"  Constance,  dearest,  adored  Constance,  I  love 
you !  You  know  the  ardor  of  my  nature.  You 
know  how  deep,  how  fervent,  how  idolatrous  a 
passion  is  comprehended  in  these  words  \  Accept 
my  hand,  and  the  devotion  of  my  life  shall  be 
yours,  to  study  every  look,  to  anticipate  every 
wish !  Say  but  those  blessed  words — that  I  may 
hope,  and  my  dreary  pilgrimage  will  seem  a  para- 
dfse — the  days  will  glide  in  golden  succession  till 
my  return.  I  love,  I  adore  you  !  Say  then  that 
I  may  hope !  To-morrow  will  behold  me  at  your 
feet  to  hear  my  sentence  from  your  lipe — my  ever- 
lasting bliss,  or  my  irremediable  misery !  My  pen 
is  cold !  it  cannot  express  what  I  feel.  My  very 
thoughts  when  written  bear  another  aspect.  Im'- 
agine  then,  dearest  Constance,  all  that  love  or  pas- 
sion can  form  in  its  wildest  dreams, — even  of  such 
a  nature  are  my  prayers  to  you. 

BOWARO." 

Here  then  was  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  Principle, 
virtue,  religion,  prompted  a  sudden  and  decisive 
refusal,  but  all  their  efforts  were  combatted  by 
"the  broadest,  deepest,  strongest  passion,  that 
ever  woman's  heart  was  borne  away  by."  How 
anxiously  did  she  question  her  own  heart,  and  how 
bitter  were  its  answers!  She  had  raised  in  her 
own  soul  an  object  of  love ;  she  had  invested  it 
with  ideal  charms  and  perfections.  That  object, 
that  form  was  ever  the  engrossing  feature,  the 
guiding  principle  of  all  her  plans  for  the  future : 
there  was  no  thought  of  happiness  in  which  the 
thought  of  him  did  not  mingle.  There  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  union ;  their  friends  approved ; 
fortune  smiled  on  them ;  and  should  she  be  the 
only  cause  of  her  own  grief  and  future  misery  ? 


Her  heart  was  a  well  of  ever-springing  aspira- 
tions after  affection.  An  orphan  from  her  chOd- 
hood,  with  but  few  objects  on  whom  to  bestow  her 
love,  on  those  who  dwelt  around  her  she  lavished 
all  the  treasures  of  bar  heart  What  then  would 
she  feel  for  him  whom  every  duty  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, would  call  upon  her  to  love  with  all  the  in- 
tensity, the  devotion  of  whkh  her  nature  was  ca- 
pable !  But  one  fault,  but  one  error  could  be  im- 
puted to  him.  Might  not  the  love  whkh  he  bore 
his  wife  incite  in  him  a  desire  to  listen  and  believe? 
Firm  in  her  own  path,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  undeviating  rectitude,  might  not  her  example 
persuade  and  at  length  convince?  Would  not  her 
refusal  plunge  him  still  deeper  into  error?  Might 
she  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  him  whom  she  might  have  preserved? 

But  in  vain  were  all  theee  suggestkms.  She 
knew  too  well  he  did  not  only  doubt ;  he  disbe- 
lieved in  the  very  existence  of  those  objects  of  bve 
and  reverence  which  were  to  her  a  day-spring  of 
bliss.  It  was  not  iix>m  the  assertions  of  others  that 
she  judged;  his  own  lips  had  pronounced  his  opin- 
k»s :  and  could  a  wife  hope  to  effect  that  which  the 
courted  mistress  had  been  unable  to  complete?  In- 
stead of  converting  him  to  her  own  feelings,  would 
she  not  rather  be  influenced  by  example,  for  more 
powerful  than  precept,  and  at  last  become  herself 
less  firm  and  less  devout?  Or  if  she  still  passed 
the  ordeal  unmoved,  would  not  her  continual  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  her  repeated  observanceof  those 
duties  which  he  despised,  be  a  constant  source  of 
bickerings?  And  must  she  not  either  be  silent  on 
all  those  subjects  on  which  she  loved  to  commune, 
or  else  hear  them  ridiculed,  or  at  least  listened  to 
in  sullen  silence  by  the  being  whom  she  had  pro- 
mised to  love,  honor  and  obey  ? 

All  these,  and  many  more  arguments,  alike  of 
passion  and  of  virtue,  did  Constance  bring  for- 
ward in  terrible  array  before  her  mind.  Hard 
indeed  was  the  struggle ;  it  seemed  to  rend  asun- 
der her  heartstrings.  Again  she  hurriedly  reflect- 
ed upon  his  merits,  his  worth, — and  again  that 
one  fetal  thought  glared  visibly  before  her.  Again 
she  caught  up  his  letter; — those  words  breathing 
tenderness  again  subdued  her.  She  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  to  her  heart;  she  exclaimed,  "  No,  no! 
it  is  too  great  a  trial,  too  great  a  sacrifice !  But 
the  lessons,  the  holy  principles  instilled  into  me, 
are  they  nought?  Oh  Grod !  assist  and  strengthen 
me!"  She  sunk  on  her  knees,— and  prayed  ibr 
aid;  shrinking  from  a  rel»nce  on  her  own  pow- 
ers— she  cast  her  burthen  upon  her  Heavenly 
Guide,  and  he  sustained  her.  Tears,  tears  of  bit- 
ter anguish  followed  her  supplication,  but  they 
could  not  alter  her  resolve.  She  arose  from  her 
knees,  and  without  trusting  her  eyes  again  to- 
wards the  letter,  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed, 
and  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  her  sobs  and  tears 
had  ceased  in  sleep. 
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And  wh;  that  •rw  t]ii«ii(h  her  hom«  bud  moved 
With  the  meek  thong btfuloeM  and  quiet  8inUe 
Of  vooian  calmly  Joring  and  beloved, 
And  dfliid  in  her  happlnen  the  while. 
Blood  bright! J  forth,  and  eteadlastlj,  that  how, 
Her  clear  glance  kiodliog  into  iudden  power. 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

And  were  not  theae  high  worde  to  flow 

From  woman*B  breaking  heart  f 

Through  all  that  scene  of  biUerest  wo 

She  bofB  her  lofty  part. 

Bot  oh !  with  such  a  glasing  eje, 

With  each  a  curdling  cheek~ 

Love !  love  I  of  mortal  agonj 

ThoQ,  only  thcu  ehouldet  epeak ! 

Mrtm  CTeMMie. 

The  next  morning  Constance  arose,  and  forti- 
fied herself  again  by  prayer.  She  performed  iier 
ftocufltonied  duties  at  home  with  her  usual  regu- 
laritf,  but  at  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  Ed- 
ward's ibot  ascending  the  stairs.  Clinging  to  the 
chair  near  which  she  stood  for  support,  she  sunk 
into  it  as  the  door  opened.  .  With  the  freedom 
Iheir  long  acquaintance  warranted,  he  entered  the 
room  unannounced ;  he  approached ;  his  face  ra- 
diuit  with  smiles  alike  of  hope  and  expectation. 
Shs  felt  thankful  at  the  moment  that  a  domestic 
was  present,  as  JCdward  was  under  the  necessity 
of  fpeiking  on  some  other  subject  than  the  only 
ooe  of  interest  to  them.  He  spoke  of  indiffisrent 
Copici;  she  answered  gravely,  but  calmly.  She 
was  bracing  her  heart  for  the  approaching  trial. 
At  length  the  domestic  quitted  the  room,  and  they 
were  akne.  A  pause  ensued,  which  was  soon 
broken  by  Delaacy.  ''  Constance — ^Miss  Wood- 
bom-^l  bsTe  called  thus  early,  as  I  am  absolutely 
compelled  to  leave  home  to-day.  I  have  long 
wished  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone, 
ad  fiJling  in  that  wish,  I  sent  a  letter  last  night 
Haj  I  aA  if  you  hare  received  it?" 

"I  have." 

"  Tou  have,  then ,  read  my  feelings.  I  have  told 
you  that  my  heart  is  wholly  devoted  to  you — I  have 
entreated  you  to  accept  my  hand,  my  love — to  share 
myibrtUQe:  that  offer  I  now  repeat.  Is  it  pre- 
nmption  to  entreat  a  reply?  Were  I  not  obliged 
to  depart,  (and  I  could  not  bear  to  go,  uncertain  of 
my  iate,)  I  would  not  have  thus  sudddenly  declared 
lay  hopes,  my  wishes.  Speak  then,  dearest  Con- 
ftance,  and  tell  me  your  answer !" 

"  £dwanl~£dward  Delancy,"  site  replied, 
■peaking  with  difficulty,  but  gathering  strength 
u  ibe  proceeded;  **  I  have  received  your  letter, 
aad  had  I  possessed  sufficient  firmness  to  write 
my  reply,  1  should  have  spared  both  of  us  the 
pein  of  this  interview.  I  regret,  most  sincerely, 
that  circumstances  have  obliged  you  to  depart 
thus  auddenly,  otherwise  my  future  conduct  might 
gradually  have  explained  what  I  am  now  compelled 
to  declare  to  you  at  once.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
▼>liie  of  the  preference  you  have  shown  me ; — ^a 


preference  of  which  women  far  superior  to  me 
might  be  proud — I  speak  this  from  my  knari! 
But  £dward,  I  grieve  most  deeply,  bitterly,  that 
this  offer  has  ever  been  made,  for,  however  the 
decision  may  pain  us  both,  I — cannot — accept  it!" 

Had  the  earth  opened  suddenly  before  him,  Ed- 
ward could  scarcely  have  been  more  thunderstruck 
or  appalled.  Hope,  bordering  almost  on  certainty, 
had  buoyed  him  up  during  the  conversation,  and 
the  sudden  blow  was  only  more  fearful,  from  its 
being  so  utterly  unexpected. 

*'  Constance,  am  I  dreaming?  What  can  have 
caused  your  pereitiptory  rejection?  What  can  so 
suddenly  have  altered  your  whole  demeanor  to- 
wards me  ?    Have  I  unconsciously  offended  ?" 

"  Edward,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  accuse  me  of 
eaprice ;  it  is  rather  to  free  myself  from  such  a 
charge,  that  I  have  spoken  thus  firmly.  We  may 
still  be  friends,  but  my  deciskm  cannot  be  re- 
tracted." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  will  not  presume  to  remon- 
strate;" he  answered,  striving  by  a  sarcastic  tone 
to  hide  his  despairing  feelings.  '^  You  are  above 
the  trifiing  affections  that  generally  interest  your 
sex.  Your  heart  dkl  not  need  to  be  consulted,  and 
your  judgment  since  last  evening  must  no  doubt 
have  found  cogent  reasons  for  thus  deckling." 

"Edward  Delancy,  however  I  might  have 
wished  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  it  is  but  a 
duty  to  myself  not  to  reply  to  such  language  ut- 
tered in  such  a  tone;"  she  observed  with  dignity, 
rising  firom  her  seat. 

"  And  can  you,  Constance,"  he  exclaimed,  cast- 
ing aside  the  pride  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
fortify  himself:  "  can  you  not  pardon  those  words? 
Can  you  not  feel  for  me  ?  Have  you  not  snatched 
from  me  all  hope  of  happiness?  Have  you  not,  with 
one  blow,  forever  destroyed  the  fond  aspirations  of 
my  heart?  And  can  you  look  thus  unmoved  upon 
the  ruin  of  my  peace,  upon  my  blighted  hopes,  my 
crushed  spirit?  Has  then  my  own  egreg^us  van- 
ity deceived  me ;  and  have  you  never  felt  more  for 
me  than  for  a  mere  acquaintance?  It  must  be  so; 
this  determination  causes  ^ou  no  pang!" 

*'  Edward !  Edward  !  I  do  not  deserve  that  re- 
proach !"  she  exclaimed  in  anguish,  as  her  assumed 
6rmness  gave  way,  and  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
from  her  eyes. 

"Why  then  inflict  that  pang  upon  yourself  and 
me  ?  Constance,  dearest,  beloved  Constance,  hear 
mc !  You  know  how  fondly  I  love  you.  My  whole 
life  shall  be  employed  in  rendering  you  happy.  Let 
me  not  believe  that  my  own  love  has  blinded  me— 
that  those  bright  eyes,  when  they  grew  brighter  as 
I  approached — that  this  hand,  when  it  trembled  at 
my  touch — that  those  sweet  blushes,  (that  even 
now  chase  each  other  over  your  face,)  when  they 
followed  my  breathing  your  name--(nay,  do  not 
turn  from  me,  Constance,  nor  withdraw  your 
hand!)    Let  me  not  believe  that  those  tokens. 
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seen  only  by  a  lover's  eye,  have  deceived  me ! 
From  cbildbood  you  have  been  the  guiding  star 
of  my  existence.  If  your  heart  is  now  turned  to- 
wards me,  may  not  time  ripen  your  friendship 
into  kyve?  Dearest,  best  beloved,  speak,  I  be- 
seech fott!" 

**  Edward  Delancy,  listen  to  me,  while  I  make 
a  disdosure  which  is  perhaps  unmaidenly,  but 
which,  for  my  own  justification  it  is  necessary 
you  should  hear.  I  will  not  deny  or  disguise  the 
truth.  You  have  been  a  friend,  a  brother  to  me 
from  infrncy,  and  I  have  ever  esteemed  and  ad- 
mired you.  When  we  parted  last,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  my  heart,  I  gave  you  a  sister's  frrewell. 
I  heard  of  your  success  in  life,-— of  your  ambi- 
tion— of  your  genius.  You  returned — I  saw  your 
attention,  your  unceasing  devotion — and  I  loved 
you.  Yes,  Edward,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
avowal — ^I  loved  you  I"  Misled  by  these  words, 
by  the  crimson  flushes  that  came  and  went  like 
lightning  o'er  her  face,  and  still  more,  by  the  wo- 
manly faltering  of  her  voice,  which  defied  the  con- 
trol oi*  the  high  resolution  which  actuated  her,  Ed- 
ward passionately  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
Calmly,  but  firmly  she  withdrew  it  from  bis 
grasp,  and  with  a  look  that  could  not  be  mista- 
ken, she  resumed :  "Edward,  I  speak  of  patt  feel- 
ings. I  shall  ever  think  of  you  as  a  friend,  but  to 
love  I  have  bid  adieu.  It  is  no  idle  caprice  to  en- 
hance my  future  acceptance — it  is  no  thoughtless 
fentasy  of  a  heartless  coquette  which  now  urges 
me  to  speak — ^your  own  lips  have  pronounced  the 
decisuMk — your  own  heart  has  divided  us  forever ! 
Two  nights  have  passed  since,  in  this  very  room, 
by  accident  I  heard  your  conversation  with  the 
guests  at  my  uncle's  table.  I  heard  yov,  Edward 
Delancy,  Jest  upon  those  subjects  which  I  have 
been  taught  to  revere.  Nay  more,  you,  (and  fou 
the  most  eagerly,)  disclaimed  all  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  that  religion  and  its  attributes  on  which 
I  rest  all  my  hopes  here  and  hereafter !" 

**  And,  Constance,  can  you  lay  such  stress  upon 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion  ?" 

"  Opinion!  and  is  such  the  term  you  give  it? 
Why,  Edward,  are  you  thus  unjust?  Would  not 
even  you  shrink  from  a  woman  who  professed  such 
opinions?  Would  you  not  avoid,  as  a  pestilence, 
an  irreligious  wife?  Where  would  be  your  con- 
fidence in  her  honor  or  her  virtue?  Would  not 
the  very  fulness  of  her  love  make  you  doubt  her? 
For  what  can  be  opposed  to  the  raging  floods  of  a 
woman's  passkms,  when  religion's  barriers  are 
swept  away?" 

"Constance,  you  conskler  this  too  deeply.  1 
honor,  I  respect  your  prejudices,  and  were  you 
mine,  never  should  they  be  interfered  with." 

"  And  what  prospect  could  such  a  pledge  pre- 
sent, but  constant  suspicion  and  a  mutual  want  of 
confidence?    No,  Edward,  it  cannot  be." 

"  But,  my  own  Constance,  loving  you  as  I  do. 


what  might  not  your  pure  example  eflfoct?    Con- 
sider then." 

"  Edward,  all  this,  and  more,  much  more,  hu 
my  own  heait  urged !  You  know  not,  you  can- 
not picture  to  yourself  the  anguish  which  this  re- 
solve has  cost  me,  but  I  will  not  now  waver.  1 
doubt  not  that  you  would  do  all  to  make  me  happy. 
But  your  principles,  right  or  wrong,  are  firmly, 
irrevocably  established.  An  erring,  hesitating 
being  like  myself  can  never  hq>e  to  alter  them. 
You  deride,  you  deny  the  existence  of  that  true 
and  holy  faith,  on  which  I  rest  my  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation — and  were  my  love  even  more  madden- 
ing than  I  have  proved  it — were  you  a  thousand 
times  more  fitted  to  inspire  that  love — though 
my  heart  should  break  I  would  not  accept  your 
hand !" 

A  death-like  sUence  succeeded  to  this  adtemn 
asseveration.  Awed  by  her  manner,  ESdward  did 
not  attempt  to  utter  a  word ;  he  looked  at  her,  and 
revered  her  more  than  ever.  At  length,  rousing 
himself  as  from  a  dream,  he  spoke : 

*'  Constance,  I  shall  urge  you  no  more.  1  now 
see  clearly  your  motives,  and  though  they  destroy 
all  my  happiness,  I  respect  them.  You  have  taught 
me,  Constance,  that  which  I  ever  doubted  until 
^ow;  that  religion  and  duty  may  have  greater 
power  over  a  woman's  heart,  than  even  love  itselfl 
To  prolong  this  interview  is  now  prolonging  mis- 
ery to  both.  Let  me  still  live  in  your  memory! 
Whatever  be  my  fete  hereafter,  my  love  towards 
you  will  be  still  unchanged.  And  if  we  should 
meet  again,  I  will  strive  to  conquer  the  eelfish  re- 
pinings  of  my  heart,  even  though  I  see  another  in 
the  enjoymentof  that  affection  which  I  once  hoped 
to  have  called  my  own." 

"  That,  Edward,  you  will  never  see.  The  heart 
which  you  won,  cannot  idly  be  caught  by  another. 
In  wealth  or  in  poverty,  in  life — or  in  death,  I  will 
cherish,  with  a  pure  and  passionless  regard,  the 
recollection  of  my  earliest,  dearest  friend.  Should 
we  meet  no  more — let  your  last  remembrance  of 
me  be  my  blessing.  May  that  Supreme  Being, 
whose  power  you  deride,  soften  and  enlighten  your 
heart — protect  and  bless  you !" 

**  Noble-hearted, exalted  woman,  farewell !  For 
the  last  time  I  press  your  hand  in  mine;  remember 
him  who,  whatever  were  his  feults,  deeply,  truly 
loved  you.  Farewell!  farewell!"  Again,  and 
again  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips;  she  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it  She  murmured  **  farewell !" 
it  was  the  word  that  severed  them  forever. 

Her  scalding  tears  flowed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  fell  upon  his  hand;  and  as  the  answering 
drops  glistened  in  his  own  eyes,  with  man's  feel- 
ing of  shame  at  such  weakness,  he  suddenly 
gasped  forth  an  adieu,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 
Weeping,  Constance  feebly  tottered  to  her  own 
apartment,  where,  unseen  by  any  mortal  eye,  she 
passed  hours  in  comfortless  agony. 
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Th«  atraii 


Vm  fftllea  into,  nny  padence  eanaoC  bear ; 

k  frigbti  my  reuoo,  warps  my  wDae  of  Tirtuey 

OfrelifMNi;  clumgea  ma  into  a  Ihing 

I  look  ai  with  abborrlnir  I  JZiMtBin. 

There  are  a  (hooaand  joyooa  thf  oga  in  life 

Which  paae  unheeded,  in  a  tile  of  joy 

Af  thiae  hath  been,  till  breeij  sorrow  comes 

To  mflle  k ;  and  daily  datlea  paid 

Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 

To  the  nd  mind  that  studies  to  perform  theia.        'itn. 

Three  weeks  bad  passed — a  blank  in  existence. 
Edwird  had  departed.  Tbe  family  deemed  that 
CoQfUnoe  was  seriously  indisposed,  and  pbysi- 
dua  were  sent  ibr ;  but  tbeir  skill  was  exerted 
in  raia.  At  lengtb,  Constance  herself  made  a 
lait  efibrt  to  rise  from  her  lethargy.  When  alone, 
ihe  would  pace  the  apartment  for  hours  reflecting 
00  what  she  had  done,  and  by  a  rigid  self-exami- 
BatioDjdiscorered  wherein  she  had  erred.  '*  What 
iTaila  it,"  she  would  exclaim,  "  that  I  have  bidden 
him  iareweO ;  and  that  forever.^  Do  I  not  still  love 
him?  If  duty  required  that  I  should  reject  him,  that 
dnty  is  not  fulfilled  while  I  thus  cherish  and  feed  a 
ooatamiog  melancholy.  The  affection  of  my  re- 
latives I  cut  aside  with  indiflference— the  glowing 
health  which  heaTen  has  granted,  I  wantonly  abuse 
bj  this  indulgence  of  grief— the  precious  time 
which  nerer  can  return,  I  waste  in  fruitless  re- 
tiwpectioQ— and  tliose  talents  and  acquirements 
which  mig^t  make  me  estimable  and  useful  to  my 
frieods,  I  daily  enfeeble  and  neglect  More  than 
all  these,  I  nourish  and  encourage  the  absorbing 
punon  which  principle  first  taught  me  to  shun, 
and  which  I  feel  is  now  sinful.  When  I  bade  him 
&reweU,  I  ?owed  to  remember  him  as  a  friend — 
let  me  keep  my  promise !  Let  me  look  upon  him, 
not  with  tbe  regret  I  shouM  feel  for  the  bilooeddead, 
but  with  that  pure  regard  due  to  a  brother  living  ! 
Let  me  lire  ta  others,  as  well  as  for  myself— and 
let  me  avoid,  as  a  serpent,  one  moment's  idteness; 
that  nre  foster-mother  of  all  vain  fancies  and  un- 
ocotroUed  imaginations.  Let  me  cast  all  my  sor- 
rows at  the  feet  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  let 
tbe  past  week  be  the  last  of  my  existence,  which 
lean  reproach  myself  with  having  wasted! — ** 

Earnestly  she  besought  of  heaven  the  aid  none 
erer  sincerely  asked  in  vain.  Strictly  she  adhered 
to  the  nndeviating  path  she  had  marked  out  She 
^wed  herself  no  time  for  regrets.  She  plunged 
^^y  into  studies  the  most  scientific  and  abstruse. 
She  determined  to  comprehend  them  in  all  their 
bearings.  To  effect  this  it  became  necessary  to 
cx«rt  to  their  full  extent  all  the  powers  of  thought 
n^  reasoning  which  she  possessed ;  and  by  this 
CQostant  and  untiring  exercise,  the  healthful  tone 
of  her  feelings  was  by  degrees  restored.  The 
struggle  was  great,  nor  was  the  change  soon  ef- 
fected ;  but  at  last  she  was  triumphant  She  had 
■chooied  her  heart  must  bitterly,  and  persevered 


in  her  resolve.  Months  passed  on,  and  with  a 
mild  and  cheerful  resignation  she  could  speak  and 
think  of  £dward  Delancy  composedly,  as  the  friend 
of  her  childhood.  Her  relatives  rejoiced  at  the 
restoration  of  her  health,  and  while  she  gradually 
unfolded  the  long-concealed  treasures  of  her  mind, 
and  more  than  all  the  rest,  while  they  experienced 
the  blessings  bestowed  by  her  benign  and  sunny 
disposition,  they  felt  that  "to  know  her  was  to 
love  her, — to  name  her,  but  to  praise !' 


f» 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

— — Miefoitnne  liketh  company ;  it  eeldom 

Yief  ts  Itfl  frieode  alone.  Kntwlu, 

17ow  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 

Her  delicate  cheek :  it  eeemed  ehe  was  a  queen 

Orer  her  paaalon,  who,  most  rcbeMike, 

Soaf  ht  to  be  king  o*er  her.  •  * 

*  *  •  There  ehe  ahook 

Tbe  holy  water  Trom  her  heavenl/  eyea. 

And  clamor-moistened :  then  awaj  she  started 

To  deal  with  srief  alone.  Shmktpeare, 

Three  years  and  more  had  elapsed,  and  Con- 
stance had  heard  repeatedly  of  Edward,  both  from 
his  letters  to  her  uncle,  and  from  public  report. 
He  had  again  appeared  before  the  world  as  an  au- 
thor, and  again  success  had  triumphantly  crowned 
his  eflbrts.  Time  had  given  new  strength  to  his 
intellect,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  thwarted  where  his 
whole  heart  had  been  devoted,  he  had  determined 
to  "  pursue  a  nobler  mistress.  Glory !" 

During  Edward's  absence,  in  the  eventful 
course  of  those  three  years,  Constance  experi- 
enced a  change  in  all  her  prospects.  Her  aged 
uncle  died,  after  a  short,  but  painful  illness,  of 
which  she  too  soon  learnt  the  fatal  cause.  Being 
naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition,  having  seen 
but  little  of  the  world,  and  deeming  all  mankind 
as  honest  as  himself,  he  had  unreservedly  entrusted 
the  care  of  all  his  property  to  an  agent,  who,  by  his 
plausible,  and  seemingly  disinterested  arguments, 
had  so  far  misled  Mr.  Glenford,  as  to  persuade  him 
to  enter  into  vast  speculations,  in  which,  (having 
obtained  the  consent  of  Constance,)  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  property  had  also  been  embarked. 
These  speculations  proved,  in  part,  successful; 
but,  on  pretence  of  urgent  business,  the  agent 
hastened  to  New  York  and  thence  absconded  no 
one  knew  whither,  carrying  with  him  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  and  all  the  documents  which  were 
requisite  to* substantiate  Mr.  Glenford's  claims. 
The  officers  of  justice  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  search,  and  the  agent  was  traced  on  board  a 
vessel  coasting  to  the  south  of  France,  where  the 
ship  was  wrecked,  and  every  soul  perished.  The 
news  of  the  search  having  terminated  thus  hope- 
lessly, overcame  Mr.  Glenford.  Appalled  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  business  which  came  pour- 
ing in  on  every  side,  and  called  for  exertions  be- 
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yond  what  eTea  bis  youth  could  have  accom- 
plished, bewildered  by  the  enormous  and  unex- 
pected demands  made  on  him,  and  above  all,  over- 
come by  a  reverse  too  great  and  sudden  for  his 
mind,  (weakened  by  age  and  infirmities,)  to  bear, 
Mr.  Glenford  sunk  under  the  blow,  leaving  all  in 
utter  confusion ;  which  Constance  alone  was  to  re- 
duce to  order. 

A  tier  the  first  passionate  gnef  was  over,  and  she 
had  paid  the  last  sad  duty  to  him  who  had  been  her 
second  father,  Constance  wasted  no  time  in  fruit- 
less lamentations  at  the  (ask  which  lay  before  her. 
As  usual,  the  visits  of  condolence  were  paid,  and 
the  orphan  received  numerous  indefinite  proffers 
of  assistance.  But  the  heiresa  was  an  heiress  no 
longer ;  and  those  who  had  formerly  praised  the 
liberal  hospitality  of  the  uncle,  now  spoke  of  his 
imprudent  extravagance,  and  complained  bitterly 
at  the  prospect  of  a  girl  nursed  in  luxury  like 
Constance,  being  obliged  to  live  with  her  sister, 
as  a  dependant  in  the  family  of  some  charitable 
friend.  But  they  knew  little  of  Constance  Wood- 
bum,  who  supposed  that  she  would  ever  consent  to 
be  dependent  on  any  one.  She  thanked  those  few 
who  really  showed  themselves  her  friends,  but  de- 
clined all  oilers  except  those  of  advice.  She  applied 
to  Mr.  Walton,  an  elder  brother  of  her  former  ad- 
mirer, and  wboM  family  had  ever  been  her  friends. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  him  she  consulted  on 
all  subjects  relative  to  her  uncle's  property.  Day 
after  day  found  her  poring  over  deeds  and  intri- 
cate accounts ;  and  melancholy  indeed  was  her  em- 
ployment, when  she  discovered  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  more  than  a  bare  maintenance  would  remain  to 
her  after  all  demands  had  been  satisfied,  according 
to  her  request,  with  scrupulous  integrity. 

It  was  natural  that  Constance  should  deeply  re- 
gret this  circumstance,  but  she  braced  herself  lor 
the  trial.  ''  By  my  own  earnings,"  said  she  to 
Rose,  who  wept  bitterly  at  the  news,  "  will  I  ob- 
tain a  subsistence^  The  education  I  have  received 
1  will  now  employ.  There  are  many  }Mirents 
around  ua  who  will  rejoice  at  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  be  my  pupils ;  our  name  and  £imily  are 
in  themselves  too  honorable  to  fear  that  they  can 
ever  be  degraded  by  honest  industry.  Our  reverse 
has  already  shown  us  how  few  in  the  world  are 
real  fiienda.  Those  who  are,  will  still  equally 
respect  us  even  though  I  may  give  instruction;  and 
for  those  who  are  not,  my  dear  Ruse,  that  mind 
must  indeed  be  weak  which  sets  a  value  upon 
their  attentkms.  The  bleak  proapect  of  a  gover- 
ness, is  not,  I  own,  very  gratifying,  but  any  sacri- 
fice is  better  than  being  deptndefU." 

Owing,  however,  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Mr.  Walton,  seconded  by  those  of  Constance 
herself,  this  project  was  never  executed.  By 
diligent  investigation  he  found  that  many  debts 
xhad  been  shamelessly  exaggerated,  and  many  de- 
mands put  forth  without  just  right,  as  the  claim- 


ants had  supposed,  in  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Glen- 
ford's  affairs,  solely  entrusted  to  an  inexperienced 
girl,  their  practices  would  not  be  discovered.  All 
was,  however,  clearly  settled,  the  offenders  fuUy 
exposed;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  two  sisters 
would  enjoy  a  neat  and  ample  competence.  Im- 
mediately after  her  uncle's  death,  Mr.  Waltoo 
had,  at  the  request  of  Constance,  written  to  inform 
Edward  of  the  sad  news,  (but  without  mentioning 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments ;)  and  to  request 
him  not  to  feel  any  anxiety  on  her  account,  as  she 
was  kindly  aided  by  Mr.  Walton  and  his  family. 
As  Edward  was  then  travelling  in  Europe,  it  was 
uncertain  when  any  letters  could  reach  him. 

Mr.  Walton  had  heard  from  his  brother,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  Germany,  and  intended  to 
visit  them  in  Virginia.  He  arrived,  and  was 
fondly  welcomed.  With  sisterly  kindness  he  was 
received  by  Constance  at  his  brother's  house ;  and 
as  he  admired  her  exquisite  beauty  now  in  its 
bloom,  and  felt  that  her  noble  mind  and  heart 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  her  rare  loveliness,  he 
could  not  avoid  again  wishing  that  the  fiite  of  so 
pure  a  being  might  be  united  to  his  own.  Such 
a  wish,  however,  never  escaped  his  lips ;  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  vain  to  hope ;  he  saw  that  she 
esteemed  him  as  a  friend, — he  determined  to  prove 
that  he  could  be  a  sincere  one.  He  exerted  him- 
self with  fraternal  kindness  to  contribute  to  her 
comfort,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  loss 
which  they  had  experienced  in  the  death  of  their 
oldest  friend,  the  happiness  of  that  little  circle 
would  indeed  have  been  without  a  cloud* 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

He  faded ;  but  so  calm  and  meek. 
So  aolUy  worn,  bo  aweetlj  weak, 
80  taarlesa,  jet  so  tender— kind, 
And  griered  for  Utoee  he  left  behind. 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  aa  a  mockery  of  the  tomb ; 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright  j 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 
A  groan  o*er  his  untimely  lot,       *       * 
And  then  the  sighs  he  would  soppreas 
Of  fainting  naturals  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn— grew  less  and  leas ! 


Bftvn. 


But  a  dear  object  soon  called  for  all  the  atten- 
tion oi  Constance — her  sister  Rose,  wuose  health 
from  infancy  had  been  a  source  of  painful  solici- 
tude; and  at  length  that  remorseless  fiend  con- 
sumption, who  preys  upon  the  loveliest  of  Ameri- 
ca's daughters,  marked  her  for  his  own.  How 
bitterly  did  poor  Constance  weep  over  the  gradual 
decay  of  this,  her  beloved  mother's  last  legacy^ 
the  sweet  solace  that  she  had  looked  for  in  after 
years—the  dearest  and  the  only  tie  which  she  now 
possessed!  £very  effort  of  medical  science  was  used 
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to  tiTe  her^  and  tiie  hope  of  change  of  climate  was 
adYtfed.    The  aociely  of  Mr.  Walton's  wife  «nd 
frmOy,  among  whom  waa  Alfred^  rendered  their 
Tint  to  a  more  aontfaem  stale  comparatirely  de- 
lightful, and  at  times  the  delusire  glow  of  health 
which  bloomed  upon  her  sister's  cheek,  would 
make  Constance  fondly  hope  that  she  would  re- 
ooTer.    Bat  each  day  that  hope  grew  less.    After 
an  easy  joamey,  they  returned  borne,  where  for 
loany  months  they  remamed.    fiut  at  length  the 
hst  firlom  hope  was  tendered-^Italy,  that  refnge, 
and  often  graye  for  the  dying  invalid.    It  was 
hoped  that  the  interest  arising  from  the  oontem- 
pktioo  of  scenery,  inhabitants,  customs,  differing 
ftom  her  own,  might  prove  as  beneficial  as  the  air 
itflel£— Previooe  to  her  departure,  Constance  en* 
trosled  to  Mr.  Walton's  care  all  those  objects  of 
affection  which  she  left  behind.    A  ihmily  with 
\ri»Di  her  uncle  had  been  intimate  were  about 
taking  their  departure  Ibr  Italy.     Under  their 
protection  Constance  went  with  her  sister,  exiled 
from  her  home,  like  many  other  victims  of  con- 
fomptxm,  to  die  in  a  ibreign  land.   Sincere  prayers 
for  (heir  weUhre,  "not  loud,  but  deep,"  accom-^ 
panied  them  on  their  way,  and  each  friend  she  left 
Ueaed  her  as  she  cleparted. 


Italy,  bright,  beautifiri  Italy  was  visited ;  and 
each  moment,  each  thought  of  the  life  of  Con- 
itanoe  wa  employed  to  administer  to  her  sister's 
bappiness.  Absorbed  in  her  a£foction  for  the  poor, 
hding  flower,  all  other  thoughts  seemed  dead 
within  her.  When,  however,  her  friends  in- 
formed her  that  Edward  Delancy  was  in  the 
aeigfaborhood  and  would  soon  visit  them,  she  felt 
H;itated  and  alarn^ed.  After  a  short,  but  rigorous 
(iiiciplmeof  her  heart,  she  became  composed ;  and 
vhen  Delancy  approached,  tlbe  gave  her  hand  %vith 
frimdly  eagemesa,  and  met  him  with  a  firm  step 
and  an  unhesitating  welcome.  For  a  moment 
Edward  looked  with  surprise  at  her  care-worn 
face,  which  nights  of  ceasdess  watching  by  her 
wter'i  ooueh  had  robbed  of  its  brilliancy ;  then, 
attempting  to  apeak  as  be  grasped  her  hand,  he 
Mi  that  utterance  was  impossible,  and  dropping 
Iter  hand,  turned  to  the  window  which  an  Italian 
lunet  was  gilding  with  its  usual  splendor— a 
typeof  the  &ir  and  virtuous  girl  who  was  daily 
liakiag  in  unclouded  innocence  to  the  grave.  Soon 
Edward  mastered  his  emotion  and  returned.  He 
*pohe  to  Constance  on  the  all-engrossing  theme, 
her  Bister's  health;  he  used  every  means  to  cheer 
tad  to  console,  and  formed  a  thousand  plans  for 
"Av^g  amusement  to  the  invalid  and  her  almost 
Bihaoslcd  nurse.  This  was  the  trial  which  Con* 
•(>«»  had  feaied.  She  dreaded  that,  befeg  con- 
tbiMlly  m  bis  society,  fescinated  by  the  spells  of 
Iw  intalleet,  she  might  again  have  the  same  strug- 
gfetoaadeigo.  Todenyberselfhis presence, would 


be  to  deprive  her  sister  of  many  gratifications,  and 
this  thought  at  once  decided  her. — Wherever  she 
went,  she  saw  him  courted  and  admired,  but  Rose's 
danger  made  her  forget  even  kirn,'     •      »      «^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ITeayen  and  yonnelf  had  part  io  this  fair  maid } 
riow  Hcaren  haib  all !  MdbpMrc. 

As  Rose  grew  nearer  her  end,  her  sole  unceasing 
prayer  was  to  return  home,  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
her  childhood,  and  there  to  breathe  her  last;  and 
as  she  had  ceased  to  derive  benefit  from  ber  pre- 
sent long  sojourn,  they  determined  to  gratify  ber, 
as  the  denial  of  this,  her  only  request,  seemed  to 
render  her  miserable*  £dward  was  their  con- 
stant and  assiduous  companion.  From  different 
sources  he  had  heard  of  the  firm  conduct  of  Con* 
stance  at  her  uncle's  death,  and  had  repeatedly 
nxpressed  his  regret  that  she  had  refused  io  con- 
fide in  him.  He  saw  that  although  she  was  still 
his  fi-iend,  she  no  longer  felt  towards  him  as  she 
had  once  felt;  aUd  his  respect  for  her  and  bis  own 
pride  prevented  him  (rt)m  again  su^lecting  him- 
self to  what  he  felt  assured  would  be  a  reftisal. 
He  took  a  kind  and  friendly  leave  of  her,  anx- 
iously hoping  to  meet  them  all,  as  soon  as  his  af- 
fairs would  permit,  in  happiness  and  health  in 
their  native  homo*      •        •        *,       *        * 

They  had  approached  the  end  of  their  voyage, 
and  in  a  few  hours  they  hoped  to  reach  the  shore. 
Rose,  who  was  now  sinking  hourly,  lay  within 
her  sister's  arms,  propped  up  by  cushions  on  the 
deck.  Her  fi'iends  had  withdrawn  to  a  slight  dis- 
tance. Now  and  then  an  inarticulate  moan  would 
break  firom  Rose's  lips,  yet  visibly  she  struggled 
(0  repress  it  The  pious  resignation,  the  fortitude 
of  that  innocent  girl,  her  constant  endeavors  to 
appear  cbeerfiil,  her  reluctance  to  give  pain  or 
trouble,  and  the  meek^  consoling  words  which  she 
ever  and  anon  addressed  to  those  around  her,  only 
made  her  still  dearer  to  her  sister,  while  they  in- 
creased the  agony  that  sister  felt  at  the  thought 
''of  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most."  Silently  the 
tears  flowed,  but  Constance  did  not  attempt  to 
notice  them,  lest  they  should  excite  the  observa- 
tion of  her  sister,  fiut  Rose,  glancing  her  eye 
upwatds,  saw  them,  and  clasping  her  arms  more 
closely  around  the  neck  of  Constance,  said,  "  Do 
not  weep,  dear  Constance, — do  not  weep  for  me 
I  am  dying,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  going  to  a  happy 
place  of  rest,  where  sorrow  and  tears  cannot 
come.  I  once  did  think  that  it  was  liard  for  one 
so  young  to  go  to  the  cold  grave ;  but  long  sufifor- 
ing  has  made  me  think  otherwise.  It  will  be  a 
blessing  for  me  to  be  taken  from  this  world,  where 
I  feel  nought  but  pain,  and  cause  grief  to  those 
around  me.    I  only  grieve  to  leave  you,  sweet 
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Constance^  who  have  been  a  mother  to  me.  Com- 
ibrt  yourself  with  that  thought,  my  sister!  When 
1  am  gone,  you  will  have  no  little  fiose  to  comfort 
you,  but  you  will  marry — do  not  shake  your  head 
so  mournfully,  sister — you  will  marry  some  wor- 
thy man  who  will  love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved,  but  not  more  dearly  thnn  your  own  poor 
little  sister  has  always  lored  you,  Constance. 
•  •  •  •  Sister,  draw  this  cloak 
more  closely  round  me;  it  is  growing  cold.  Look, 
Constance,  there  is  our  own  dear  land  stretched 
out  before  us,  and  the  sun  is  going  to  rest, — like 
TMy — and  its  beams  are  shining  no  brightly  on  the 
waters  that  dance  around  us ! — I  feel  so  calm  and 
happy ! — Sister,  repeat  with  me  the  first  prayer 
that  mother  taught  you — for  see,  she  is  looking  at 
us  both,  and  smiling  so  sweetly — Bless  you,  dear 
sister — <  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed 
be — thy  name.' " — And  thus,  with  her  first  inno- 
cent prayer  upon  her  lips,  she  nestled  her  head  in 
her  sister's  bosom,  and  gently  closod  her  eyes. 
Fearful  of  disturbing  her,  Constance  remainetl 
motionless.  But  at  length  the  lace  grew  paler, 
the  faint  breathing  ceased ; — in  sight  of  that  home 
she  had  sighed  for — in  the  arms  of  the  sister  whom 
she  loved,  the  pure  spirit  had  fled  from  its  earthly 
abode^  and  "  poor  little  Roie"  was  dead ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Fame,  fame !  thou  canet  not  be  the  stay 
Unto  the  drooping  reed, — 

Tlw  cool,  Tresh  fountain  in  the  day 
Of  the  soul's  fererish  need. 

Where  mast  the  lone  one  turn  and  flee  ?— 


Not  unto  thee,— oh !  not  to  thee ! 


3fr«.  Hemont. 


Thus  at  twenty  six  years  of  age,  Constance  was 
emphatically  aknu  in  the  world,  without  a  single 
relative.  Still  she  had  friends  who  loved  and 
respected  her.  Immediately  on  her  arrival,  they 
hastened  to  assuage  her  grief. 

During  four  ensuing  years,  she  lived  as  secluded 
89  possible,  entering  into  society  only  so  far  as  to 
avoid  being  a  restraint  upon  her  friends.  Nor  did 
she  pass  those  years  without  admirers;  but  all 
were  alike  rejected.  She  had  once  loved  deeply, 
earnestly,  with  her  whole  soul, — and  her  first 
bright  vision  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Since 
that  hour,  the  constant  succession  of  incidents, 
eventful  and  engrossing,  which  had  marked  the 
last  fow  years  of  her  life,  had  so  entirely  occupied 
every  thought  and  feeling,  that  she  had  not  expe- 
rienced even  a  wish  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of  affec- 
tion. When  competitors  for  her  heart  appeared, 
she  saw  that  all  were  far  inferior  to  the  ideal 
image  which  her  soul  had  cherished;  and  when 
she  reflected  how  she  had  once  been  deceived,  she 
feared  to  hazard  the  certain  content  which  was 
now  her8>  for  the  chance  of  comparative  misery. 


She  heard  again  and  frequently  of  Delancy.  Rt 
had  hitlierto  dwelt  in  Europe,  but  his  present  plan 
was  to  return  to  his  native  land.  He  still  strode 
onward  towards  the  goal  of  fame.  Time  had  po- 
lished the  rich  gems  of  bis  mind,  but  there  was  a 
scoffing  wildnesSj  a  skeptic  daring  in  his  theories, 
which  made  the  thoughtful  pause  and  weigh  hii 
opinions  ere  they  rested  faith  in  them;  and  while 
they  could  not  avoid  admiring  the  expansive  miod 
of  the  author,  grieved  that  it  wanted  the  best  and 
only  sure  foundation  of  true  greatness,  and  dreaded 
the  power  which  his  intellect  gave  him  in  the 
''  empire  of  mind."  To  enjoy  for  a  time  repose 
and  leisure,  were  his  objects  in  revisiting  America. 
He  arrived;  and  wherever  lie  went,  he  was  the 
object  of  curiosity  and  admiration. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Cod- 
stance  was  absent  from  that  city  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend ;  but  she  heard  of  his  welcome  in  every  cir- 
cle, and  of  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  country  re- 
sidence of  a  family  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  pre- 
sent abode.  He  immediately  visited  her,  and  while 
he  received  her  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  suc- 
cess, and  in  his  turn  conversed  with  kind  sympa- 
thy respecting  her  sister's  deaths  he  felt  that  bad 
he  any  sacred  trust  to  confide,  Constance  was  the 
friend  on  whom  he  might  rely.  As  companioDS 
from  infiincy,  reared  in  the  same  dwelling,  they 
were  regarded  by  their  acquaintances  in  the  light 
almost  of  brother  and  sister.  Constance  saw  him 
now  standing  on  the  highei^  pinnacle  to  which  he 
could  aspire ;  but  though  each  sentiment  be  uttered 
in  society  was  like  a  sparkling  gem, — though  he 
participated  in  every  species  of  gaiety,  yet  there 
were  now  and  then  perceptible  a  resHessaess  in 
his  expressions,  and  a  transient  gloom  upon  his 
countenance,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  his 
mind  was  not  entirely  at  ease. 

It  was  evening— -a  bright,  lovely,  aummer's 
evening:  the  dwelling  of  Constance's  friend, (a 
villa  more  resembling  an  Italian  palace,  than  the 
retreat  of  a  republican  citizen,)  was  illuminated 
with  unusual  splendor.  The  l^all-room  was 
thronged  with  gay  and  beautiful  laces,  and  the 
present,  the  joyous,  cloudless  present,  alone  occu- 
pied each  heart 

The  fete  was  given  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of 
Alfred  Walton  with  a  lovely,  amiable  girl,  who 
had  been  a  playmate  of  Constance,  who  sincerely, 
gratefully  rejoiced  in  this  union.  She  at  last  beheld 
two  beings  whom  she  equally  esteemed,  made 
happy  in  each  other;  and  she  felt,  as  she  offered 
her  hearty  wishes  for  their  welfere,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  few  oocasioni  in  life  when  such  con- 
gratulations could  be  ofibred  without  the  least 
shade  of  doubt  or  fear  to  cloud  the  bright  hopes 
whkh  they  expressed. — Edward  and  Constance 
were  present,  the  cynosure  of  all  that  brilliant  fes- 
tival.   For  a  short  time  during  the  evening,  the 
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knrdy  children  of  Mr.  Maynard  were  indulged  by 
a  partidpatioQ  in  the  general  gaiety.  One  of  the 
guests,  reminded  by  their  presence,  accidentally 
remarked  the  excessiye  grace  of  a  child,  some 
Kren  years  old,  whom  Mr.  Delancy  had  brought 
with  him  from  Europe.  This  excited  surprise; 
whereupon  Edwanl  related  the  melancholy  situ- 
ation of  the  \iUtt  iKphan,  whose  parents,  (his 
Tallied  friends,)  had  died  in  Switzerland,  leaving 
their  infimt  Laura  to  bis  care.  The  conversation 
then  turned  to  other  topics. 

Maraiog  broke  in  upon  the  revellers,  and  slowly 
they  departed.  Ckmstance,  though  at  this  late,  or 
ntber  early  hour,  was  still  buoyant  and  untiring, 
and  as  the  last  guest  bade  her  adieu,  she  wished 
the  Amfly  good  night,  and  with  a  light  step  and 
heart,  retired  to  rest 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Sorely  «  senM  of  our  moruHcyi 
A  comciouanaas  how  aoon  we  shall  be  gone ; 
Or,  if  we  liiiger,-^ut  a  few  short  jean-* 
How  sara  to  look  upon  our  brocber*s  grara, 
Shoold  of  itaelf  indioa  to  picjr  and  to  ]o?e! 

Rogert. 

Ob  the  following  day^,  Edward  caHed  U  the 
Buaskm;  tftl0  drawing-room  was  filled  wkh 
fueslL  One  by  one  they  took  tbeir  leave,  but 
still  be  lingered.  The  family  dispersed  to  their 
nvcFal  amusements  and  occupations ;  when,  after 
a  few  moments'  conversation  with  Constance,  Ed- 
waid  abruptly  aid:  ''Do  you  remember.  Miss 
Woodbum,  tiie  remarks  casually  made  last  night 
cooceming  my  little  ward,  Laura  Seaforth?  I  most 
earnestly  wish  for  your  advice  on  the  subject  of  her 
education.  To  whom  can  I  intrust  it?  Accom- 
plishmeDts  she  cam  easily  acquire;  but  can  I  rely 
upon  an  uninterested  stranger  to  instil  into  her 
mind  the  lessons  of  fortitude  and  endurance  which 
'>be  muH  learn,  to  enable  her  to  combat  with  the 
world?' 

*'Et»  she  no  relatives,  no  friends,  who  might 
ndertake  the  charge.^' 

"  No,  none ;  she  is  alone." 

"  Conld  you  be  induced  to  part  with  her  to " 

"Oh!  no,  no!  While  I  live  she  remains  with 
me.  As  a  fiither  I  will  watch  over  and  protect 
her.  It  wfll  be  but  a  poor  atonement  for — a  poor 
proof  of  the  affection  1  bore  to  her  parents." 

"  It  is  strange  that,  having  known  you  so  long, 
her  name,  that  of  your  friend,  should  be  so  unfa- 
miiiw  to  me.    Did  I  know  her  mother?" 

"i7er mother!  No!  impossible!  I-.I believe 
not.   But  pray  answer  the  question  1  have  asked." 

"  I  cannot  do  that  hastily.  So  much  depends  on 
the  choice  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  the  guardian 
sttd  instmctresa  of  a  child  like  her,  that  I  must  re- 
flect   But  yoQ  riiall  know  foon,-— very  soon. 


>9 


**  I  thank  you  most  sincerely ;  but,  Constance* 
promise  me  this:  If  I  should  die,  or  should  any 
ill  befall  me,  I  beseech  you,  by  the  recollection  of 
that  love— pardon  me — that  friendshyt  which  you 
once  felt,  if  it  have  any  weight,  promise  me  that 
you  will  be  a  mother  to  that  child — that  you  will 
rear  her  in  virtue  and  honor,  and  make  her  like 
yourself— all  that  woman  can  be !" 

"  I  do  promise  it,  Edward,  solemnly :  the  recol- 
lection of  which  you  speak  has  weight ;  it  is  idle  in 
you  to  doubt  it.  Your  happiness  is,  and  will  ever 
be,  dear  to  me.  1  solemnly  pledge  you  my  word, 
to  be  a  mother  to  her.  This  is  worthy  of  you, 
Edward." 

"  Let  me  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
promise ;  it  has  relieved  me  from  a  burthen  of 
anxious  dread.  And  now,"  added  he,  departing 
from  the  subject  as  abruptly  as  he  had  introduced 
it, — "  when  do  you  intend  to  return  home?" 


Three  days  after  this  visit,  as  the  family  of  Mr. 
Maynard,  with  Constance,  were  wandering  over  a 
part  of  the  grounds  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  road,  they  perceived  a  gentleman  on  horseback 
riding  towards  the  mansion,  and  soon  recognised 
Mr.  Delancy.  He  saw  them,  and  waving  his  hat, 
spurred  his  horse  towards  them.  By  leaping  a  low 
hedge  which  he  was  approaching,  more  than  half 
the  distance  could  be  avoided.  The  moment  Mr. 
Maynard  saw  Delancy  turning  towards  the  hedge, 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  he  endeavored  by 
signs  and  shouts,  to  forbid  his  proceeding :  bttt  it 
was  too  late ;  ere  a  word  could  be  uttered,  the  leap 
had  been  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  some  improve- 
ments, within  the  last  two  days,  an  excavation  of 
immense  depth  had  been  made  immediately  within 
the  hedge.  With  culpable,  and  as  it  proved,  fiitai 
neglect,  no  notice  or  warning  had  been  placed  there; 
and  as  the  circumstance  of  the  alteration  had  been 
previously  unknown  to  Mr.  Maynard,  he  had  been 
unable  to  remedy  the  carelessness  of  the  work- 
men. The  leap  was  within  view  of  the  party  as- 
sembled in  the  garden.  Befora  their  eyes,  the  rider 
lay  extended  beneath  his  horse  in  the  deep  cavity. 
Shrieks  of  horror  at  the  fearful  catastrophe,  burst 
from  the  lips  of  all,  save  Constance.  The  gentle- 
men hastened  to  render  assistance.  The  ladies 
ramained,  uttering  loud  ejaculations  of  pity  or  of 
fear, — when  suddenly  one  of  them  turned  to  Con- 
stance, wondering  at  her  silence.  She  was  still 
seated,  leaning  against  a  tree ;  she  spoke  not :  she 
had  feinted!  •  •  •  •  While  they 
were  engaged  in  restoring  her  to  herself,  the 
wounded  man  was  brought  to  the  bouse;  and  as 
they  conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  room,  each  move- 
ment, however  slight,  however  carofiil,  extorted  a 
groan  of  such  fearful  agony  that  it  seemed  as  if 
death  would  foUow.  His  right  arm  was  broken,  but 
the  deepest  injury  appeared  to  be  internal.    Anx- 
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ioualy,  breBlhksriy ,  they  awaited  iho  arrival  of  the 
surgeon.  He  came.  The  reault  of  hia  examina- 
tiim  was  indeed  mournful — 4he  infernal  injuries 
which  Edward  had  received,  left  a  hope  of  his  re- 
covery, but  with  the  sad  expectatioa  of  his  being 
a  helpless,  maimed  invalid.  Constance  having  in 
some  degree  subdued  all  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
had  earnestly  requested  to  see  him,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting  her  object  She  entered  the 
room,  which  was  partly  darkened— but  still  she 
could  distinctly  see  the  couch  and  its  almost  insen* 
sible  occupant.  His  eyes  were  closed;  his  fiiint 
and  labored  breathing,  and  the  convulsive  clutch- 
ing of  the  bed  by  his  uninjured  hand,  alone  gave 
token  that  he  lived.  The  attendants  who  were  in 
the  room  were  engaged  in  various  employments. 
Constance  approached  tlie  bed  unheeded.  She 
thought  of  him — her  childhood's  friend,  who  had 
been  the  first  love  of  her  young  heart — whose  ac- 
quirements were  the  objects  of  her  admiration, — 
the  thought  of  what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  now 
appeared,  overcame  her.  She  clasped  her  hands 
in  agony,  while  tears  (ell  rapidly  from  her  eyes 
unmarked;  she  sunk  on  her  knees,  burying  her 
fiice  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  with  her 
hands  joined  .over  her  brow,  she  prayed  in  her 
heart  fi>r  him  by  whom  she  knelt.  As  these  en- 
treaties arose  fiom  each  gushing  fountain  of  her 
soul,  her  grief  was  mitigated ;  she  trusted  in  the 
mercy  of  that  Being  in  whose  power  are  life  and 
death.  With  ieelings  subdued  and  grateful,  she 
arose  from  the  posture  in  which  she  had  sunk  in 
despair.  She  turned  towards  the  surgeon,  and  by 
her  apparent  calmness,  obtained,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiries,  a  true  and  imdisguised  account  which 
she  sought,  yet  dreaded  to  hear.  The  bodily  in*- 
flictions  with  which  Delancy  was  threatened,  she 
trusted  he  could  endure; — but  what  horror  was 
hers,  when  she  was  informed  that  the  ruin  of  his 
mind  might  ensue ! 

The  gradual  decay  wluch  age  and  time  cause 
in  the  human  frame,  and  which  death  aends  as  his 
warning  precursors,  it  is  true,  excite  melancholy 
and  compassion.  But  there  cannot  be  in  nature, 
an  object  ao  appalling,  so  humiliating,  so  cnmking 
to  the  heart,  as  the  contemplation  of  the  strong 
man's  mind  struck  down  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
wisdom! — "In  fear  and  trembling"  Constance 
retired  to  her  apartment  The  hours  passed  in 
sleepless  anxiety.  And  as  she  looked  forth  on  the 
starry  and  cloudless  night,  on  the  wonders  and 
glory  of  the  heavens, — ^and  then  looked  vntiUn,— 
at  the  struggles  of  despair,  of  hope-Hof  misery  and 
resignation, — she  felt  that  her  lot  in  life  indeed 
exemplified  the  truth  of  hsr  mother's  precept, 
that  though  the  world,  amidst  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness contauM  feeriiil  wo,  there  is  still  one  blessed 
asylum  where  ''mercy  and  truth  have  met  to- 
gether— where  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  ofliar." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

How  thpcklof  mMi  thy  iunnoM  b««  O  Jhttk  I 
To  biin  th*t  to  t  cam  In  hia  pofM«ioni ; 
Who,  coundnf  on  Ions  7«^rf  of  plearore  here, 
!•  quit*  onfunlihod  for  ihM  world  tooone. 

yUnf  and  sharp  the  numeroiw  ttte 

InwoTon  with  our  fraoM ; 
More  pointed  still  we  make  oorBelret, 

Bagrcti  rmorse,  and  ahame. 


The  following  day,  Edward  seemed  hoveriog 
betwixt  life  and  death.    Towards  midnight.  Coo- 
stance,  who  had  continued  for  some  time  restlesilf 
watching  in  the  adjoining  room,  heard  Delancy'i 
inarticulate  murmurings — and  her  own  name  ot- 
tered in  agony.    She  coukl  not  resist  the  impulie, 
and  noiselessly  she  stole  into  the  room.  The  nurse, 
inured  to  these  scenes  of  misery,  and  overcome  by 
fittigue,  sat  sleeping  in  a  chair  near  the  door.   Mr. 
Maynard,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  station 
by  the  sufferer's  side,  seeing  Constance  approach, 
advanced  to  prevent  her.    He  besought  her  ear- 
nestly to  retire.    Firmly  she   denied    him,  and 
seated  herself  beside  him.    Thus  passed  a  fearful 
night  of  watching.     Who  that  has  not  seen  (he 
human  frame  writhing  under  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, and  witnessed  the  superhuman  strength  with 
which  the  paroxysm  endows  its  victims,— who 
that  has  not  heard  the  vranderings  oMheir  minds— 
the  repetitkm  of  each  expression  or  sentiment  which 
they,  when  ratiottal,  admirady— the  noble  and  po- 
etical thoughts  which  they  often  utter,— the  wiU 
snatches  of  songs  or  prayers  which  they  repeat— 
the  intense  agony  which  they  express  at  the  fen- 
cied  perils  they  endure  or  witness  in  imaginatian,— 
and  worse  than  these,  the  unjust  hatred,  the  in- 
gratitude and  malignity,  and  often  the  profenity 
and  even  blasphemy  which  are  then  frequently 
given  vent  to,  by  even  a  virtuous  miod, — who, 
that  has  not  witnessed  all  this,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate estimate  of  its  horror!    For  the  first  time, 
Constance  beheld  this;  and  but  too  often,  wordt 
met  her  ear,  whose  import  made  her  shudder. 
The  declarations  of  insanity  are,  it  is  true,  fre- 
quently without  foundation ;  yet,  sometimes,  they 
lay  bare  the  inner  recesses  of  the  heart:  and  those 
sacrilegious  thoughts,  which,  in  life's   ordinary 
course,  only  gleam  forth  suddenly  and  for  a  mo- 
ment, blase  out  with  acorching,  withtring>  power 
in  madness.    Morning  gloomily  began  to  dawn, 
and  the  streaks  of  sickly,  yellow  light  which  forced 
their  way  into  the  apartment,  only  added  to  the 
apparent  desolation.    The  lamps  wero  flickering 
dimly,  and  by  the  bedside  the  two  watchers  still 
sat,  hoping  even  in  despair.    Suddenly  I>elancy 
seemed  writhing  in  torture,  as,  with  dreadful  im- 
precations, he  called   for  assistsnce— —pointing, 
amidst  the  distant  darkness,  at  some  object  which 
appeared  to  his  disordered  brain.     With  a  loud 
shriek,  and  with  a  madman's  strangthi  dashing 
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nils  Mr.  If  aynanl  and  tbe  awakened  nune,  who 
f(ro?6  to  detain  bim,  be  sprang  from  the  bed,  and 
rofhed  towards  the  iancied  apectre  of  hie  mind — 
with  one  oonrulaiTe  grasp  he  clutched  at  it,  and 
thsDy  ntlering  an  exulting  laugh,  fell  prostrate 
00  the  floor.  His  attendants  approached  to  raise 
him,  while  Constance  summoned  additional  aid : — 
be  hid  expired  1        •        •        •        •        • 

When,  a  few  weeks  after  this  sad  OTent,  Mr. 
Waltfln  the  elder,  as  the  newest  friend  of  Pekncy , 
uMlertook  to  exanane  his  papen,  the  will  was 
fcood.  After  many  noble  donations  both  public 
iBd  prirale,  the  residue  of  his  property  was  left  to 
Laura  Seaforth,  who  was  bogpieathed  to  the  protec- 
tioa  of  Miss  Woodburn.  A  letter  was  also  found, 
addnsnd  to  Constance,  but  apparently  unfinished. 
Mr.  Walton  enclosed  it  to  her.  It  had  been  written 
two  days  previoiis  to  the  accident  It  was  as  fellows: 

"  Constance,  ten  yean  have  elapsed  since  I  first 
wrote  to  you ;  this  is  my  second  Intrusion,  and 
ihall  be  the  last.  Our  conversation  yesterday 
cand  my  mind  of  all  aaxiely  relative  to  the  fu- 
ture late  of  Laura.  I  deem  it  right,  however,  to 
itiU  to  you  the  truth  of  her  histoiy.  When  you 
hare  read  it,  I  feel  assured,  however  justly  you 
nay  tbudder,  you  will  still  more  compassionately 
ngard  the  poor  cbild^  who  is  thus  feftierless,  friend- 
JsH,  and  akxie. 

"  Daring  my  repeated  scgoums  in  Italy,  I  renew- 
ed my  acquaintance  with  a  fellow-collegian  who  had 
beea  for  yean  residing  abroad  fer  his  health.    He 
iatiodaced  me  to  his  young  wife.  Her  beauty  was 
(hat  of  an  angel !     For  her  intellect — ^youn,  Con- 
itaaoe  is  noble  and  refined;  but  it  has  been  tem- 
pered and  shadowed  by  rectitude  and  misfortune. 
Hden  had  never  known  a  moment's  grief.    She 
bMl  lost  her  mother  in  infency.    She  had  been  the 
idol  of  a  doting,  aged  fether,  who  so  wonhipped 
her  that  he  never  offered  to  exercise  that  healthful 
aathority  so  necessary  to  a  wild  and  daring  q»irit 
UaoontroUed  in  any  wish  or  dasira,  she  had  roamed 
thraogh  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  bewil- 
dered by  the  treasures  opened  suddenly  upon  her 
exuberant  Imagination,  and,  without  a  guide. or 
iaitnicUv  "  to  winnow   the  gold  dust  from  the 
barren  sand,"  she  plunged  into  all  the  mazes  of 
myitery  and  doubt.   The  attractive  garb  in  which 
each  uadsrmining  assertion  was  decked,  bliniled 
her  ianooent  mind  to  its  fidsity  or  crime.   In  dying, 
her  fiither  bequeathed  her  to  a  husband's  cai*; 
He,  in  his  tum,  though  a  man  of  strong  sense  and 
jadgment,  could  not  participate  in  the  flowery 
deligfata  of  her  fancy ;  he  smiled  at  the  exaggerated 
pictures  which  she  drew,  and  saw  not  the  strong 
infioence  which  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  any 
penion,  however  indefinite,  must  ultimately  gain 
upon  the  soul.    When  I  first  knew  her,  I  became 
fasciaated — I  know  of  no  other  word  so  applicable 
to  my  fedings.    We  looked  upon  our  devotion  to 
cadi  other  as  an  interchange  of  sentiment    We 


reflected  not  that  a  passion,  which  engrossed  each 
thought  and  action  of  our  lives,  must,  by  its  excess 
aione,  be  culpable;  and  that  when,  in  addition,  there 
was  another  being  who  held  an  exclusive  right  to 
her  affection,  the  measure  of  our  erxon  was  fear- 
fully increased. 

"  A  short  time  before  your  arrival  in  Italy,  Helen 
and  her  husband  had  gone  with  their  little  Laura, 
(tlien  near  three  yean  old,)  to  visit  Switzerland. 
After  your  departure,  I  rejoined  theok  Time 
passed.  Our  infatuation  still  continued. — One 
day,  her  husband  had  gone,  with  some  friends,  on 
an  excunion  to  the  lake  in  the  vicinity ;  we  were 
together,  engaged  in  perusing  a  work  breathing 
tenderness  and  love  in  every  line.  From  this,  the 
transition  was  easy  to  that  dangerous  and  o(t- 
mdulged  theme— ourselves.  Our  uninterrupted 
interview  more  palpably  suggested  the  projects  of 
flight  which  we  had  but  too  often  distantly  formed. 
Abruptly,  wildly,  did  Helen  reply  to  all  the  argu- 
ments I  urged  in  fevor  of  protracting  our  stay  for 
a  brief  period.  'Delancy!'  she  cried,  'call  it 
folly,  madness,  or  what  you  will,  I  cannot  longer 
endure  this  hypocrisy.  I  cannot  receive  the  ten- 
derness, the  love — Oh  Heaven !  the  love  of  that 
man,  and  appear,  (wretch  that  I  am,)  to  return 
them,  when  my  heart  and  soul  are  given  to  another! 
You  are  that  other.  You  share  in  my  passion, — 
you  9hiaU  share  in  my  punishment.  Hesitate — and 
at  the  price  of  my  own  degradation,  4  will  disclose 
all  to  him !  I  cannot  bid  you  leave  me  forever ;  I 
have  not  fortitude  to  do  it :  but  I  would  sooner  die, 
Delancy, — die  by  my  own  hand,  than  longer  en- 
dure this  burthen  of  duplicity.  I  cannot  look  in 
my  husband's  fiu^e,  I  cannot  take  my  child  in  my 
arms,  without  feeling  myself  unworthy  of  the. 
name  of  wife  and  mother !  I  care  not  for  the 
world's  scorn.  If  I  am  willing  to  brave  it,  you 
should  not  hesitate.  Kdward,  I  fly  with  you  now 
or  never !'  In  silence  I  assented.  For  the  firat 
time,  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment we  would  both  gladly  have  relinquished  for 
our  sinful  passion,  our  hopes  in  this  world — ^and 
even  in  the  next.  But  even  at  thai  very  moment, 
we  heard  a  hurried  sound  of  feet  in  the  hall.  In 
great  agitation  the  domestics  entered  and  informed 
Helen  that  her  husband  hsd  on  that  day's  pleasure- 
voyage  been  accidentally  drowned!  Even  as  they 
said  the  words,  his  friends  bore  the  lifeless  body 
into  the  house.  As  it  met  Helen's  eye,  that  shriek, 
that  appalling  shriek  that  burst  from  her,  is  even 
now  echoing  in  my  brain.  Horror-stricken  as  I 
^as  at  the  uidden  and  blasting  doom  which  had 
thus  fallen  on  our  guilty  projects,  I  turned  to  con- 
sole her.  She  fell  at  my  feet  in  violent.convulsions. 
Every  aid  was  rendered  her,  in  vain!  In  a  few 
houra  she  died — cuning  her  God  and  me ! 

"  In  intrusting  Laura  to  your  care,  I  feel  I  am 
offering  to  her  mother's  memory  the  only  poor 
atonement  now  in  my  power.    Make  her  resem- 
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ble  yourself,  and  whatever  ills  the  errors  of  others 
nay  cause  to  her  in  after  life,  she  will,  she  must 
be  happy  in  her  own  innocence  of  heart 

**  £ach  hour  of  my  life  inrolres  me  still  deeper 
in  intricacy  and  doubt.  If  I  hare  passed  all  my 
existence  in  one  wilful  error,  what  may  f  not  dread 
hereafter!  And  if  there  be  no  Heavenly  Guardian, 
no  eternity,  how  poor  and  unpro6tab1e,  how  inade* 
quate  to  my  own  vehement  aspirations  after  hap- 
piness, will  this  world  have  been!  Constance, 
years  are  before  me,  in  which,  if  I  have  been 
wrong,  I  may  repent  my  error ;  but  whatever  be 
my  fete,  instruct  Laura  as  you  have  yourself  been 
instructed. — Though  man  may  for  a  time  reject 
piety  with  disdain,  yet  even  with  hm  a  time  may 
come  when  he  will  see  the  insufficiency  of  this 
world's  wealth,  and  will  pine  for  the  one  resting- 
place,  like  the  **  travelled  dove :"  but  religion  is 
toottan's  only  safeguard  against  misery  and  ruin ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Pauline,  the  meeklj  bright ;  though  now  no  more 
Her  deer  eye  fleshed  with  youth^i  ell  (ameteee  glee, 
Tec  eomecMng,  holier  Chan  ks  dayqirlog  wore, 
There  io  eoft  rest  lay  beaotirul  to  see ; 
A  charm  with  grarer,  tenderer  eweeineee  fraught, 
The  blending  of  deep  lore  and  matron  thought 


Extract  fion  n  letter  written  by  the  young  Bfn.  Walton  to  a 

friend  in  Europe : 

New  Yosk,  May,  1837. 

•  •  •  •  We  are  at  present  somewhat 
melancholy.  The  light  of  our  circle  is  gone — our 
own  dear  Laura  has  left  us.  The  first  year  of  her 
marriage  passed  without  a  cloud;  but  her  husband 
has  lately  received  an  appointment  in  the  £ast 
Indies.  His  wife  accompanies  him,  and  Constance 
remains  behind.  She  resisted,  mildly,  but  firmly, 
all  their  entreaties.  *'  No,  Laura,"  said  she,  "  I 
am  too  old  to  go  to  a  foreign  land,  to  seek  new 
friends  and  new  connections.  Should  any  misfor- 
tune occur  to  you,  fail  not  to  summon  me.  But  I 
devoutly  hope  you  will  be  safo  and  happy.  Go, 
my  child ;  write  to  me  often ;  make  me  still  the 
sharer  of  all  your  feelings.  Go,  and  may  God 
bless  you  !'*  But  what  Laura  has  lost  we  have 
gained.  Their  dwelling  is  near  ours,  and  each 
day  we  enjoy  the  society,  the  friendship  of  Con- 
stance Woodburn.  Oh,  Henrietta !  if  you  did  but 
know  her!  She  has  been  beautiful — Kae  been; — 
for  she  is  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  her  form 
is  bowed  '*  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow,  not  of 
time."    Her  voice  is  clear  and  full  as  ever,  and 

to  hear  that  alone  is  enough  to  make  you  love  her.  ^n  Austrian  censorof  the  press,  not  many  years  ago, 
Her  dress  is  ever  marked  by  a  rich  simplicity;  condemned  as  heretical,  a  work  entitled,  "  Principcs  de 
and  even  her  scrupulous  attention  to  neatness  and  la  Trigonometric,"  because  the  Trinity,  which  he  sup- 
precision,  is  not  carried  to  a  fiiult  There  is  withal  posed  to  be  included  in  Trigonooketry,  was  a  subject  not 
a  calm  dignity,  a  mild  determination  in  her  man- 1  allowed  to  be  discussed. 


ner,  which  makes  her  revered  as  well  as  loved. 
The  thousand  little  sacrifices  of  feeling,  acts  of 
self-denial,  thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of 
others,  gentle  reproofs,  heartfelt  commendatkms, 
which  each  day  discloses,  only  make  her  more  and 
more  endeared.  All  her  affection  seems  lavished 
on  my  children.  She  is  indeed  their  second  parent 
In  sickness,  when  even  a  mother's  strength  has 
sunk  beneath  fatigue,  her  parental  love  and  un- 
ceasing care  have  glpen  additional  efficacy  to  all 
medical  aid.  The  poor  around  bless  her.  She 
indeed  "  hath  never  let  her  left  hand  know  what 
her  right  doeth,"  but  accklent  has  betrayed  her 
charities.  No  wretibed  hovel  was  deemed  too 
revesting  for  her  mild  and  beneficent  presence; 
lier  purse,  her  assistance,  her  time  she  has  giveo^ 
with,  above  all,  that  benevolent  sympathy  that 
weighs  so  deeply  with  the  unhappy ;  and  many  a 
lip  that  never  breathed  its  Maker's  name  except 
to  curse,  has  l)een  taught  by  her  to  call  upon  Him 
with  heartfelt  prayer  and  penitence.  I  have  beard 
fix»m  her  own  lips  all  her  history,  which  1  will  one 
day  relate  to  yon :  Its  narration  aflects  us,  because 
it  Is  what  we  also  feel ;  and  often,  Henrietta,  over 
the  imge  that  relates  a  simple  story  of  the  human 
heart,  we  dro|^that  tear  which  we  hare  denied  to 
the  loftier  and  more  talented  conceptions  of  sob- 
lime  genius.  A  transcript  of  that  history  she  in- 
tends to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  my  chihlren.  *'  I  will 
leave  it,"  sakl  she, "  as  a  warning  and  a  lesson.  It 
is  a  mere  record  of  events,  similar  to  what  passes 
every  day  around  us ;  but  when  your  daughters 
grow  to  that  age  when  a  pArent  moat  trembles  for 
their  fiiture  lot — the  time  when  they  will  love,— 
perhafis  the  history  of  one  who  was  their  child- 
hood's fi'iend  may  offer  a  sincere  and  protecting 
moral.  My  life  has  been  a  series  of  storm  and  sun- 
shine, but  I  am  content ;  and  quietly  and  calmly,  I 
shall  lay  myself  down  to  rest,  seeking  a  sweet  and 
peaceful  sleep,  from  which  to  wake  on  another  and 
a  brighter  day.  Such  are  my  hopes ;  be  such  yours, 
my  beloved  friend — be  such  your  children's !  And 
when  they  drop  a  tear  for  my  sorrows — a  blessing 
for  my  love  towards  them, — let  them  learn  that  no 
station,  however  confined  or  deprived  of  all  natural 
ties,  is  devoid  of  usefulness  or  consolation  ;  that  no 
passion,  in  a  strong  and  pious  mind,  is  beyond  the 
control  of  religion  and  virtue;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ridicule  of  the  world  which  drives  so 
many  thoughtless  girls  into  a  life  of  misery,  con- 
tent and  indeed  happiness  may  be  felt  and  dis- 
pensed by  that  moat  lonely  and  reviled  being— 

Air  OLD  MAIO!" 
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WOMAN. 

Not  thine !  not  thine !  is  the  glittering  crest 

And  the  glance  of  the  snow-white  plume—- 
Xor  (he  badge  that  gleams  from  the  warrior^  breast, 

Ulce  a  star  'mid  the  battle's  gloom ! — 
}7or  it  %  place  'mid  thy  country  *&  host. 

Where  the  war-steed  champs  the  rein-^ 
Where  waving  plumes  are  like  sea-foam  tost, 

And  the  turf  wears  a  gory  stain. 

Kot that!  not  these  !  are  thtf  glorious  dower  t 
BQt  a  holier  gift  is  thine. 

When  the  proud  hare  fallen  in  triumph's  hour, 
And  the  red  blood  flowed  like  wine, 

To  wipe  the  dew  from  the  clammy  brow- 
To  raise  the  drooping  head-— 

To  cool  the  parched  lip^  fbrered  glow— 
And  to  smooth  down  the  lowly  bed ! 

Not  thine !  not  thine  f  is  the  towering  height. 

Where  Ambition  makes  his  throne— 
The  timid  dore  winp  not  her  flight 

Where  the  eagle  soars  alone  ;— 
Bit  m  the  hall,  and  in  the  bower, 

And  by  the  hamblest  hearth, 
Min  feels  the  chann,  and  owns  the  power 

That  binds  him  still  to  earth. 

Te%  that  are  thtoe ! — end  who  can  say 
fii<  is  a  brighter  doom, 

Who  wins  Fune's  gory  wreath  of  bay, 
RooBd  an  aching  brow  to  bloom? 

Oh!  to  watch  death's  livid  hoes  depart- 
To  soothe  cTery  peng  of  wo — 

And  10  whisper  hope,  to  the  faintittg  hesrt— 
Is  the  proudest  meed  belowl 


THE  TRUCE  GROUND. 

FROM  THE   DIART  OF  AN  INVALID. 

NO.  m. 

(CoDclodad  ftom  psge  19S.) 

It  WIS  DOW  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  woods  were 
leddeat  with  sweeta.  Who  could  resist  the  charm  to 
vuider  thfoogfa  the  green^cortaioed  labyrinths  of  na- 
tsfc,  and  inhale  the  incense  of  her  pure  ofiering  to  the 
BiMiree  of  beauty  and  happiness  I  Edith  and  I  had 
roamed  out  with  more  than  usual  exhilaration  of  spirit, 
hoping  to  phick  the  first  blossoms  of  the  rich  magnolia 
OQ  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  streanu  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  our  ramble  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  echo  of  a  horse's  hoofs  moving  with 
>«ift  tread.  We  were  startled.  Our  first  thought  in 
these  perilous  times  was  of  danger  from  the  lawless 
hordes  of  the  enemy.  Howevjer,  as  we  quickly  per- 
eeiTcd  it  was  only  one  rider  who  was  approaching,  we 
detcrmioed  to  stand  our  ground,  and  face  the  foe,  if 
indeed  he  were  one.  It  was  not  until  he  came  within 
^few paces  of  «8|  that  Edith  reepgnised  her  brother. 


and  springing  forward  to  meet  him,  exclaimed,  **  Syd- 
ney, my  brother  I— good  heavens^  how  yott  frightened 
mel  I  thought  you  were  Butler  and  his  gang,  and 
expected  every  moment  to  be  shot  down." 

'*  Ah,  you  little  heroine !  how  could  you  atand  so 
firmly  then?  Well,  let  this  kiss  seal  my  pardon,**  he 
said,  pressing  her  to  hisboaom. 

I  was  a  few  steps  behind,  when  Edith  called  out  to 
mC)  "Come,  Constance,  and  salute  this  brigand.  I 
think  you  will  recognise  in  him  an  old  acquaintanee." 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  heard  Norwood  exclaim  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  "can  it  be? — ye%  it  is  she"— and 
then  advancing,  he  greeted  me  with  the  most  distant 
and  chilling  politeness.  His  manner  was  so  marked— 
so  different  from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  his^ 
youthful  fervor,  that  I  felt  a  deathlike  coldness  settle  at 
my  hearL 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  esked  Edith,  break* 
ing  the  pause.  "  Is  this  the  effect  of  what  I  had  hoped 
was  an  agreeable  surprise — Sydney  petrified,  and  Con* 
stance  looking  as  if  die  trembled  with  lear  7" 

"I  must  confess,"  he  replied,  still  in  the  same  eold 
manner,  "that  I  am  surprised  to  find  Miss  Markm  here." 

Edith  saw  that  some  mysterious  change*  had  come 
over  her  brother  since  they  parted,  and  desisted  from 
further  remark,  while  indignant  pride  came  to  my  relief^ 
nerved  my  step  and  fired  my  eye.  We  returned  to  the 
house  i  Edith  endeavoring  during  the  way  to  keep  up 
a  conversation,  which  consisted  principally  in  mono* 
syllables. 

Sydney  and  herself  took  the  first  opportunity  of  re* 
tiring  together,  and  several  hours  elapsed  belbre  Edith 
returned.  She  found  me  like  the  marble  statue  trans* 
fixed  in  coldness  and  aiience.  There  was  grief  and 
perplexity  painted  on  her  brow.  Concealment  with 
her  was  impossible.  There  was  no  dark  spot  in  her 
soul  where  suspicion  or  jealouay  could  harbor. 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  she  began,  while  she  tlurew 
her  arms  around  my  neck, "  could  any  thing  make  you 
believe  that  Edith  Norwood  can  change  in  her  afiection 
towards  you  ?" 

"No,  Edith,"  I  gasped  out,  overpowered  with  the 
mysterious  cloud  that  hung  over  me,  "nothing;  even 
were  your  hand  to  hold  the  dagger  that  pierced  me.*' 

"Then,"  continued  she,  "I  will  tell  you  all  that 
the  mouth  of  slander  has  dared  to  utter  against  you." 

"About  me,  Edith!"  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
"What  can  it  be?  Tell  me.  I  am  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  giving  the  smallest  cause." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  Constance ;  but  prepare  your- 
self to  hear  the  most  improbable  thing  upon  earth^-^ 
Was  CoL  Webster  ever  an  admirer  of  yours?" 

"  To  you,  Edith,"  I  replied,  "I  may  say  he  was." 

With  a  look  of  surprise,  she  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "Well,  I  denied  to  Sydney  that  he  ever  was^ 
for  I  had  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  casual  acquaintance.  Did  you  ever  meet 
him  clandestinely  at  the  house  of  a  domestic?" 

"My  God,  Edith!  what  does  that  imply?  I  did 
have  an  interview  with  him  at  Kate  Sweeney's  cottage." 

"And  last  of  all,  did  a  private  correspondence  pass 
between  you,  whereby  the  plan  of  an  elopement  with 
him  was  laid  and  executed  under  the  pretence  of  meet- 
ing Qen.  Marion  at  Oeoigetown  7    Now  for  your  de- 
I  fence,  if  astonishment  does  not  hokl  yon  speechieeb" 
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For  a  noneot  or  two,  I  Ml  in  unasement  At  leng^ 
I  rspliedy "  I  will  not  atoop,  Edith^lo  reftite  anything  to 
prapoMoroua,  wo  malicioiis.  Those  who  ooald  listen  to 
such  a  tale,  are  no  better  than  the  ftamer  of  it.  I  will 
treat'both  with  eontempt** 

''Bat  for  my  eake,  Constanee— for  the  eako  of  the 
perfect  love  and  confidence  between  os,  expUiin  all  the 
gronndi  for  this  slander,  *s  far  as  you  are  able." 

"Edith,  I  cannot  resist  yoor  appeal.  I  have  toM 
yoa  I  was  dying  in  the  hovise  where  Heyward's  pr^ 
■enoe  tomented  me." 

"Oh,  yes;  goon, goon.*' 

**  I  heard  through  Sweeney  of  Marion^  arriyal  with 
recmits  near  Georgetown.  My  only  thought  was  to 
iiy  to  his  protection.  Col.  Webster,  though  a  rejected 
loTor,  was  still  my  friend.  He  saw  in  his  Tisits  to  Sir 
John's,  that  I  was  unhappy  from  some  hidden  cause. 
He  offered  his  aerrieea  to  reUere  me,  if  it  were  in  his 
power.  I  told  him  my  wish  to  go  to  my  uncle  Marion. 
£fo  Insisted  on  fumiahing  me  with  a  sufficient  eaeoit 
from  his  own  troops,  which  I  at  first  accepted ;  but  re- 
oeiring  contrary  dilnctions  ftom  my  uncle,  I  wrote  to 
X?ol.  Webster,  requesting  an  interriew  at  Sweeney*a 
otttage,  that  I  might  communicate  the  change  in  my 
plana,  and  alao  to  ask  his  passport,  as  a  security  from 
interruption  and  insult.  Ton  understand  that  my  motire 
in  observing  secrecy  in  my  communications  with  Col. 
Webstar  was  on  account  of  the  jealous  and  irritable 
ibelings  of  Hey  ward.** 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  her  wonted -viTacity, 
^  my  penetration  can  easily  unraTcI  the  mystery.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  plot  is  Heyward's.  By 
some  means,  he  became  acquainted  with  your  eorres* 
pondence  with  Webster,  and  upon  that  hung  this  dia- 
bolical slander." 

**  What  could  be  his  motive  ?**  f  asked.  "  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  the  way  to  promote  his  own  wishes ;  and  if 
he  meant  it  as  a  piece  of  rerenge,  it  could  avail  nothing." 

''  1  will  tell  you,  Constance,  how  this  aspersion,  in 
his  own  view,  could  promote  his  object  He  hoped  by 
cheapening  your  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
to  do  it  in  your  own ;  so  that  to  avoid  reproach,  you 
wouM  yiild  to  his  overtures ;  and  thus  the  affiiir  could 
be  salved  over.  Such  men  have  their  agents ;  and  one 
of  his  lias  been  reporting  your  movements  to  this  prince 
of  darkness.  Has  he  no  humble  friend  or  dependant, 
subservient  to  all  his  wishes  ?** 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  seen  him  familiar  with  any 
one  but  his  groom  Gkoige,  who  was  always  more  than 
civil  to  me. 

"Did  you  pass  or  see  htm  the  evening  you  met 
Webeter?" 

^  Tcs,  I  saw  him  carrying  up  Heyward's  phaeton  as 
1  went,  and  he  passed  again  while  CoL  Webster  was  at 
the  cottage.** 

"That  is  enough,  Constance;  he  is  the  spy,  depend 
on  it  For  confirmation,  we  will  compare  notes  with 
Sweeney,  whose  acuteness  is  never  at  fault,  you  know.'* 

My  breast  heaved  with  agonizing  emotion,  when  I 
felt  that  the  dart  of  the  destroyibr  had  reached  me  in 
this  my  last  covert,  and  yielding  to  the  weakness  of 
nature,  I  burst  into  tears. 

"Is  this  weakness  becommg  Constance  Marion?" 
exclaimed  Edith.  "  Rather  let  her  stand  erect  it^  inno- 
cence, to  the  conlUskm  of  vice  and  hypocrisy ;  for  as  I 


live  the  guilty  shall  cower  belbre  her.  Sydney  shall  U 
the  first  to  know  its  fUsehood.*' 

She  was  going  to  find  him,  when  I  arreated  her  foot- 
steps,  beseeching  her  that  nothing  might  be  said  to  him 
on  the  subject  "  Edith,"  I  said,  "  though  he  is  your 
brother,  I  must  say  his  suspicions  are  ungenerous  and 
dishonorable.  Let  him  entertain  an  opinion  which  a 
noble  mind  would  have  disdained :  self-respect  forbids 
my  descending  to  any  explanation  to  him  who  knew 
me  too  well  to  suspect — ^.  My  utterance  fiulcd,  while 
the  burning  tears  chased  each  other  down  my  cheelu. 

Edith  aprang  forward  to  embrace  me.  "Yoo  are 
right,  Constance ;  it  was  unworthy  of  him,  to  Uiiok  for 
a  moment  that  you  could  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  I  do  not  mean  to  plead  hia  excuse,  wbeo  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  jealousy  inseparable  from  the 
deep  paasion  of  love,  that  has  infected  the  mind  of 
poor  Sydney.  I  know  that  your  image  has  lired  ia 
his  heart  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  what  chaogas  had 
come  over  youra  in  that  time  he  knew  not  The  heart 
of  many  a  fiiir  one  veers  to  every  point  of  the  oorapsN 
in  less  time.  Sydney  never  suspected  your  eoodoa  of 
criminality ;  fickleness  and  imprudence  were  his  hardi- 
est terms.  Blay  I  go,  Constance  7"  continued  the  noble 
giri :  "  never  beUeve  that  I  will  compromiae  the  digaiij 
of  my  aex,  much  leaa  thai  of  the  unbending  Miss  Ma- 
rion, before  any  maiL" 

"Go,  Edith,"  I  replied, "  but  remember  I  will  sooner 
die  the  victim  of  defamation,  than  seek  the  friendtfaip 
of  any  one  who  has  lent  a  ready  ear  to  this  tale  of 
slander." 

Edith  found  Norwood  in  the  library,  pacing  the  fbor 
with  agitated  atep.  The  tcmraltuooa  state  ef  his  feel- 
ings fbrbade  any  thing  like  eompoaoro^  while  the  dread 
uncertainty  reated  on  hia  asind. 

"Edith,"  ha  exclaimed,  aa  ahe  enteied,  "yoor  face 
waa  wont  to  be  my  mirror  of  hope ;  bat  now  it  forebodes 
evil  Doea  no  beam  oflight  glance  acroaa  the  darknear 

"  Darkneaa !"  ahe  replied,  "  there  ia  no  darknen,  ex- 
cept in  the  minds  of  the  malicioua  and  oontracted.  I 
bluah  that  the  high-born  Sydney  could  lend  an  ear  to  so 
foul  a  tale."  She  then  gave  Mm  a  history  of  the  trans- 
actions between  Col.  Webster  and  myself,  and  of  ihe 
circumatanoea  which  induced  me  to  wiah  to  leave  Sir 
John's.  When  she  had  done,  not  a  doubt  of  the  plot's 
being  a  fabrication  of  Heyward'a,  remained  on  his 
mind ;  and  his  fint  impulse  was  to  confront  the  villain 
and  demand  instant  recantation  of  what  he  had  re- 
ported, or  elae  to  take  the  satiafhction  which  justice 
and  honor  requnred.  "But,  Edith,"  he aaid,  "this  will 
be  no  reparation  for  the  injury  I  have  done  Cooataace. 
I  feel  that  her  soom  is  my  due,  and  that  I  cannot  meet 
her  indignant  glance  without  bcbig  miaenUe  forever." 

"There  ia  no  danger  of  encountering  it  ahortly,  I 
assure  you.  Firom  her  present  mood,  I  believe  she  will 
not  soon  trouble  you  with  her  presence." 

"Gk>od  heavena,  Edith!  then  I  have  plunged  the 
dagger  into  my  own  boaom  t  Tell  her  it  waa  the  love 
that  brooka  not  a  rival,  that  phrensied  my  mind,  and 
set  my  aoul  aflame.— What  presumption !  I  never  tdd 
her  in  aet  phrase  that  I  loved  her,  though  every  look 
and  every  action  confeaaed  it  Waa  it  a  delasion !  1 
thought  my  love  had  an  advocate  in  her  own  bosom. 
Edith,  forgiveness  must  be  a  part  of  so  divine  a  being 
I  will  throw  myself  at  her  feet,  and  plead  the  memory 
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of  our  past  eonfideoce  and  happiness.  Go,  ask  her  to 
grre  me  a  moment's  interview.  A  refaaal  will  seal  for 
BM  a  miserabie  destiny." 

After  much  persuasion  on  Edith's  part,  I  oonsented 
to  Ke  Norwood,  resoMng  that  I  would  abate  nothing 
of  my  resentmenL  Oh,  how  weak  are  our  resolves, 
vbea  they  are  eombatted  by  the  affections  1  I  heard 
UisdAreproaches,  and  I  knew  they  were  sincere.  The 
deep  pathos  of  that  Toioe,  which  in  former  dajrs  had  so 
ofioi  not  the  thrill  of  delight  through  my  soul,  now 
tronbling  with  emotion,  while  he  confessed  hb  fault, 
Belied  down  roy  harshest  feelings  towards  him  into  a 
tide  of  deep  and  unaltoyed  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 
Ov  interriew  ended  with  the  confession  of  an  attach- 
oMDt  which  two  years  of  absence  and  trial  ha^  only 
deepened,  and  our  mutual  faith  was  plighted  on  the 
eliar  of  true  love,  whose  fires  burned  brighter  and 
brighter,  as  congenial  tastes  and  dispositions  were  de- 
veloped. Ohl  it  waa  a  sweet  moment  to  me,  when  my 
Weit  which  had  so  long  been  buffeted  by  the  storms 
of  lift  sad  the  conflicting  passions  of  a  proud  and  sen- 
■tive  natttre,  seemed  to  cast  its  anchor  of  hope  into 
tfaie  haveo  of  perfect  happinesSi 

Edith*!  joy  at  this  issue  of  the  scene,  waa  too  evident 
to  be  eoneealed.  She  declared  that  there  was  nothing 
n  £ae  as  a  storm  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  affec- 
tiooe.  **Bot  now,  ConsUnee,"  she  said,  "  let  there  be 
BO  oore  doods ;  1  have  no  patience  with  these  ups  and 
dowM^  which  poets  say  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  true  love:  where  the  heart  once  confidently  trusts, 
I  thiok  it  may  trust  forever.  I  see  my  lecture  does  not 
well  eseort  with  yoar  buo3rant  feelings ;  so  I  will  reserve 
tbe  mnaioder  for  Sydney,  whose  Cluizotic  bravery  I 
fat  will  involve  him  in  an  affray  with  Hey  ward.** 

Her  words  struck  me  with  instant  alarm ;  for  I  knew 
Ibe  iaflezible  hatred  of  Heyward  towards  any  one 
vbooi  he  thought  his  rival  with  me.  It  was  not  with- 
OQt  evaest  persuasion,  and  even  tears^  that  I  prevailed 
on  Norwood  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  calling  him  to 
iounediate  account  for  his  oooducL  Edith  added  her 
■dTice  on  the  subject^  in  her  characteristic  manner,  by 
vcmiodiog  Sydney  that  he  had  an  affair  of  honor  on 
liUKiof  longer  claim  and  more  momentous  consequence, 
to  which  his  attention,  she  thought,  was  first  due. 

**  Aod  what  is  that,  Edith  ?"  he  replied :  *'  since  you 
•od  Constance  have  undertaken  to  judge  for  me  on  the 
point  of  honor,  I  ahoold  like  to  know  my  future  course 
of  cooduet." 

**  Have  you  not  pledged  your  sword,  and  even  your 
iifei  to  defend  and  establish  the  liberty  of  your  country? 
Sboiild  you  without  forethought  or  due  investigation 
nah  on  danger,  or  perhapa  death?  Let  time  develop 
tUi  plot  Gen.  Marion  being  Constance's  nearest  rela- 
tioB,  will  take  every  measure  to  arrest  the  calumny,  if 
itbu  obtained  any  credit;  and  if  there  is  to  be  any 
%I)Ud{,  i  am  sure  he  will  let  yon  be  the  champion  on 
hernde." 

"Well,  Edith,  under  your  ridicole  I  dare  say  there 
ii  ioiQe  wisdom ;  so  I  must  e'en  break  the  spell  that 
Me  me  here,  and  rejoin  my  brigade." 

lo  tf  few  hours  afterwards  I  sat  alone,  watching  the 
hit  gKmpses  of  Norwood's  plumes,  aa  he  passed  down 
the  avenue. 

For  some  time,  our  life  want  on  very  quietly  at  the 
Ledge.  The  country  was  infested  with  the  enemy,  and 


we  heard  nothing  from  our  troops,  except  by  the  ooca 
sional  visits  of  Sweeney.    He  told  us  that  the  brigade 
on  Snow's  island  had  made  some  successful  sorties  on 
the  enemy,  but  the  marauder  and  his  gang  were  still 
lurking  in  the  morasses  of  the  Pedee. 

Sweeney  was  off  again  to  the  camp,  and  did  not  return 
as  usual  to  bring  us  tidings.  At  length  I  became  uneasy, 
and  had  fearful  apprehensions  of  some  disaster  at  my 
uncle's  quarters.  In  this  melancholy  frame  of  mind  I 
walked  out  alone,  (for  grief  loves  solitude,)  and  pur- 
suing the  path  towards  Kate's  cottage,  reached  the 
door  before  I  was  conscious  that  I  was  near  it.  My 
attention  was  caught  by  hearing  my  own  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  voice  by  a  stranger.  I  stood  utterly 
confounded,  for  I  heard  Sweeney  say  in  reply,  ''As 
your  business  is  a  secret,  Kate  had  better  step  up  and 
give  her  a  hint  to  come  down." 

I  could  listen  no  longer,  but  hastily  opening  the  door, 
entered.  The  first  person  I  saw  was  a  man  of  pleasing 
countenance,  habited  in  a  citizen's  dress.  Sweeney  waa 
sitting  near  him,  with  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  on  the 
door,  as  if  fearing  intrusion.  He  started  on  seeing  me, 
but  it  was  the  surprise  of  pleasure.  "Your  servant. 
Miss ;  this  is  a  God-send,  your  coming  just  now," 
(looking  at  the  stranger.)  He  bowed  respectfully,  and 
requested  Sweeney  to  observe  we  were  not  interrupted 
while  he  did  his  errand.  He  then  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter  to  me.  He  said 
he  knew  not  its  contents,  and  only  obe]^d  the  behest 
of  a  person  dearer  to  him  than  life,  in  delivering  it  to 
the  lady,  with  a  caution  to  read  it  alone.  I  felt  my 
courage  vacillate  while  the  man  ripped  the  leather  of 
his  jack-boot,  in  which  the  ^ken  was  secreted ;  but 
looking  towards  Sweeney,  I  saw  his  countenance  calm 
and  confiding,  and  was  reassured.  As  soon  as  the 
paper  was  extricated,  I  retired  into  a  Utile  inner  room 
with  the  letter.  It  was  without  superscription  or  signa- 
ture. The  hand  struck  me  as  one  I  had  seen  before. 
Could  it  be  7— yea,  it  was  Col.  Webster's.  I  scarcely 
breathed  while  I  read  the  following  words  ^-* 

"A  real  friend — one  who  scorns  the  base  attempt  to 
link  your  fiiir  name  or  his  own  with  infamy,  braves  the 
danger  of  losing  his  station  in  the  British  army,  to  warn 
you  of  a  plot  formed  by  your  worst  enemy,  lo  surprise 

the  camp  of ;  but  doubtless  the  primary  object 

with  him  is  to  get  possession  of  your  person.  I  cannot 
believe  he  has  joined  the  marauders  under  British 
colors  with  any  other  motive.  I  esteem  it  more  than 
disgraceful  to  gain  conquests  leagued  with  banditti.  I 
communicate  this  information  that  you  may  take  such 
measures  as  prudence  requires  for  your  own  safety, 
and  give  the  necessary  warning  to  others.  This  must 
all  be  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  and  no  time  lost  on  your 
part,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  are  already 
secretly  approaching  your  quarters.  This  intelligence 
I  send  you  by  a  trusty  hand.  Destroy  the  record  of  it, 
and  dismiss  him  silently.  God  preserve  you  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  one  whom  you  have  every  reason  to  fear.** 

I  could  not  mistake  the  noble  feelings  that  dictated 
this  communication,  and  I  trembled  under  a  weight  of 
horror  and  apprehension ;  but  there  was  no  time  to 
yield  to  feelings  of  this  sort.  I  roused  myself  to  con- 
sider what  waa  best  to  be  done;  and  resolving  to  be 
myself  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  to  my  uncle,  ro- 
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quested  Sweeney  to  cooTey  me  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Snow's  island.  He  was  alarmed  at  my  pallid  looks, 
and  begged  me  to  compose  myself,  while  he  went  out 
to  call  Kate  to  my  assistance. — ^The  stranger  having 
finished  liis  commission,  rose  and  respectfully  saluting 
me,  departed. 

While  Sweeney  was  saddling  the  horse  on  which  ii 
was  agreed  I  should  ride  behind  this  faithful  friend,  I 
told  E[ate  as  much  of  my  cause  of  distress  as  it  was 
fit  I  should  reTeal,  and  left  a  message  for  Edith,  that 
unexpected  intelligence  rendered  it  necessary  I  should 
see  Marion  immediately,  and  I  had  taken  Sweeney  as 
a  guide  to  his  camp.  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  my 
dear  foster-mother,  whose  heart  seemed  to  swell  with 
suppressed  grief  at  the  trial  to  which  she  saw  me 
exposed  by  this  mysterious  journey. 

Securely  mounted,  we  proceeded  on  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Marion*s  camp,  keeping  clear  of  the  beaten 
track,  for  Sweeney  knew  every  path  and  turn,  how- 
ever  intricate  to  a  general  observer.  We  proceeded  in 
silence  for  some  time  ;  at  length  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
how  he  ascertained  the  errand  of  the  person  who 
brought  nie  the  letter. 

"La !  my  lady,  a'nt  that  all  my  business,  to  find  out 
what  folks  are  after,  specially  when  they  come  this 
way7  You  know.  Miss  Constance,  I  a'nt  been  at  the 
Lodge  for  some  time,*^ 

''No,  I  wondered  you  did  not  return  to  bring  us 
accounts  of  the  camp,  as  usual." 

"Well,  V\\  tell  you  why.  I  was  gose  to  Camden, 
to  hear  a  leetle  more  about  them  fellows  under  Watson, 
as  was  coming  down  so  &st  to  break  us  up  at  Snow's 
island.  I  got  certain  infonnation  that  they  are  coming, 
but  not  so  soon  but  we  can  outwit  'em.  Jogging  along 
with  some  cow  hides  before  me,  (for  you  must  know 
I  am  sometimes  a  trader  in  leather,  if  the  turn  suits 
my  purpose,)  L overtakes  a  stranger  undertaking  to  be 
a  countryman;  but  you  see  it's  not  for  Sweeney  to 
be  fooled  that  way.  I  knowed  him  for  a  soldier  as 
soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  and  a  British  soldier  too : 
I'm  too  old  a  cock  not  to  know  the  game  when  I  see  it ; 
but  I  didn't  let  on,  but  jest  fell  into  chat  about  the 
hard  tiroes,  and  the  scarcity  of  leather  and  other  neces- 
saries. 1  asked  him  if  he  knowed  the  price  of  leather 
in  Charleston  at  the  present  time.  I  saw  he  was  rather 
jttbous  about  talking  of  that  place ;  so  I  goes  on  and 
says  I  sold  some  prime  leather  some  time  since  to  the 
British  officers  there,  and  as  I  knew  Webster,  I  named 
him.  He  sort  o'  started  at  that,  and  said  be  had  heard 
CoL  Webster  was  much  of  a  gentleman.  '  More,'  I 
replied, '  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  them  that  wear 
the  king's  gewgaws.'  He  answered  nothing,  but  turn- 
ing the  subject,  asked  me  if  I  was  much  acquainted  in 
the  neighborhood  around,  as  he  was  a  dock-mender  by 
trade,  and  would  like  to  get  business.  I  told  him  the 
folks  about  here  was  glad  to  keep  their  heads  on  their 
dtouiders;  they  didn't  care  much  about  clocks  or  any 
of  them  jimcracks  now-a-days.  *  What,'  says  he,  *  a'nt 
they  got  Gen.  Marion  there  at  Snow's  island  to  defend 
them  7'  *  It  don't  signify,'  I  says, '  whether  he's  there 
or  elsewhere,  unless  he  could  be  everywhere  at  once ; 
though  he  pretty  near  does  it,  I  must  agree.'  The 
stranger  paused  a  little,  and  then  said, '  There's  been  a 
talk  in  Charleston  that  a  niece  of  his  wanted  to  run  off 
with  a  British  officer.    I  suppose  he  keeps  her  under 


his  own  eye  now.'  '  It's  a  lie,'  I  said,  feeling  my  dander 
rise ;  '  she  never  wanted  to  do  no  such  thing :  the  Bri- 
tish officers  might  go  to  Guinea,  before  she'd  soil  her 
hand  by  giving  it  to  one  of  them.'  '  I  meant  no  affront,' 
said  the  other;  'I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  friend 
or  servant  of  the  lady's.  But  if  you  are,  I  can  tell  yon 
how  you  can  senre  her  in  a  most  important  matter.'  '  I 
reckon  I  know  what  will  serve  her  as  well  as  you  can 
tell  me.'  '  Maybe  noL  I  have  a  letter  for  her ;  and  if 
you  will  bring  me  in  speech  of  her,  it  will  be  the  great- 
est kindness  you  ever  rendered  her  in  your  life.'  '  How 
do  I  know  you  speak  fair 7*  I  answered,  'for  you  a*nt 
what  you  pretend  to  be,  but  a  British  soMier,  if  ever  I 
saw  one.'  '  I  peroeiTe,'  he  replied, '  that  deception  is  a 
vain  attempt  with  you  :  my  errand  is  to  Miss  Msurion, 
from  a  tried  friend  of  hers.  I  have  promised  to  deliver 
into  her  hand  a  paper  on  which  much  depends.'  '  I 
believe  you  now  speak  true,'  says  I,  '  and  if  yoa  will 
follow  me,  I  will  bring  you  to  her  presence.'  The  rest 
you  know,  my  lady.  I  don't  want  you  to  break  your 
word,  but  I  guess  there  is  foul  dealings  between  that 
hot  blooded  villain  Hey  ward  and  the  robber  Butler, 
who  I  hear  is  on  the  watch  to  surprise  our  caropu  But 
don*t  shiver  so,  my  pretty  bird ;  my  notion  is  that  they'll 
fall  into  their  own  snare." 

Upon  this,  he  quickened  the  pace  of  our  little  palfrey, 
and  about  dusk  wa  eame  in  view  of  Marion's  fires; — 
Sweeney  was  too  well  recognised  to  be  interrupted  in 
his  progress,  so  that  we  halted  at  the  (General's  teat 
without  being  questioned  by  any  one.  Our  first  in- 
quiry was,  whether  Marion  was  within ;  which  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  entered  hastily,  without 
giving  notice  of  my  arrival.  My  uncle's  astonishment 
at  seeing  me  there  was  too  evident  to  be  disguised, 
though  he  did  not  express  it  in  words  until  the  officers 
of  his  staff  who  were  present  had  withdrawn.  His 
first  words  were  full  of  interest  and  affection.  ''My 
dear  child,  what  misfortune  has  drrven  you  here?  for 
I  am  sure  from  your  looks  that  something  weighs  hea- 
vily on  your  heart"  I  then  told  him  the  substance  of 
the  information  I  had  received,  and  the  souree  from 
which  it  came.  He  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  It  was  corroborated  in  his  own  mind  by 
evident  signs  of  the  secret  movements  of  the  banditti, 
which  had  induced  him  to  change  his  position  so  as  to 
entrap  the  enemy  wheneyer  they  made  the  assaulL-— 
"The  only  puzzling  question,  my  Constance,"  be  said, 
patting  my  pale  cheek,  "  is  what  to  do  with  your  little 
seIC  It  is  evident  the  ruffians  think  you  are  secreted 
in  my  quarters,  and  I  would  place  you  beyond  the 
scene  of  confiiet." 

"Let  me,  dear  uncle,  return  to  the  Lodge.  You 
know  that  is  in  the  truce  ground." 

"Yes,  were  you  only  there ;  but  should  you  remain 
here  until  to-morrow,  there  might  be  some  risk  in 
returning;  and  you  look  too  much  exhausted  forftirther 
travel  to-night" 

I  declared  myself  capable  of  further  exertion,  and 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  remount  behind  Sweeney 
and  retrace  my  steps  to-'the  Lodge.  He  preferred 
waiting  until  the  scout  under  Norwood  returned,  which, 
be  said,  must  be  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  when  we 
should  hear  whether  the  passes  were  practicable,  and 
I  could  bis  attended  by  a  sufikient  eseort 

Before  the  expected  time,  the  yovmg  officer  and  his 
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partf  reUmecL  Norwood's  eouteroation  at  meeling 
me  in  Bdarion's  tent,  was  little  less  than  if  he  had  seen 
an  apparition.  He  could  scaroelj  restrain  the  fearfal 
emotion  with  which  his  mind  was  filled  in  beholding 
me.  His  first  words  were,  '^  Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  really 
behold  Miss  Marion  ?  I  almost  fear  to  ask  what  acci- 
deot,  or  rather  misfortune,  has  brought  her  to  our  quar- 
ters?" 

"  Rather  tell  me,  Sydney,**  I  said,  gaily  smiling,  (for 
I  saw  fearful  apprehension  on  his  brow,)  **  by  what 
fortooate  accident  I  can  escape  from  them ;  for  I  per- 
ceive  from  yoar^  and  Gen.  Marion's  salutations^  I  am 
niher  an  unwelcome  Tisiter." 

"Certainly  ao  unlooked  for  one ;  and  only  unwel- 
eomc,  because  too  precious  to  be  be  exposed  to  danger,** 
he  said,  pressing  my  hand  in  his  own. 

After  making  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of  the  ene^ 
nf,  and  ascertaining  that  the  passes  were  still  open,  it 
was  ananged  thatCapt  Norwood  and  ten  good  troopers 
slwald  attend  me  back  to  the  Lodge.  I  was  mounted 
00  a  fleet  little  jennet  of  my  uncle's,  and  with  Sweeney 
acting  as  vanguard,  we  set  forth.  Sydney  endeavored 
to  reassure  me  by  assuming  a  gaiety  which  I  saw  he 
did  not  ieei,  while  I  attempted  to  disguise  the  fear  that 
ereo  the  rustling  of  a  leaf  gave  me,  lest  the  dark  heart- 
ed Heyward  should  arise  in  our  path. 

We  had  proceeded  quietly  along  several  miles,  when 
our  scout  Sweeney  gave  notice  that  there  were  two 
riders  a  little  ahead,  who  by  their  lagging  PACO  seemed 
to  wish  to  be  overtaken  by  our  party.  As  our  intention 
was  to  avoid  observation,  we  struck  ofiT  into  a  footpath 
jost  before  us.  At  this,  the  horsemen  halted,  and  seem- 
ed to  wish  to  reconnoitre  our  numbers  as  we  passed. 
When  we  were  quite  dear  of  them,  Norwood  regretted 
that  he  had  not  kept  the  road,  as  the  passengers  were 
probably  huntsmen  waiting  for  the  game.  Sweeney 
was  of  a  difiBerent  opinion.  He  said  they  had  too  much 
curiosity  to  see  who  we  were,  and  what  was  our  strength. 
"  I  wish,**  be  said,  significantly,  "  we  may  be  dear  of 
them  BOW.  I  have  a  suspidon  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
fellows  before." 

I  started  with  dread,  and  asked  who  he  thought  it 


"  Oh,  lady,  there^  few  travel  these  parts  that  can 
say  Sweeney's  eye  ha'nt  been  on  him.  Capt.  Nor- 
wood,** he  continued,  *'I'm  thinking  two  or  three  of 
us  had  better  ride  ahead,  and  see  whether  all's  clear  in 
the  bottom  below  here :  it's  like  as  not  the  villains  have 
laid  an  ambuscade  in  the  pass,  for  I  know  something  of 
their  def  ilment.** 

"An  excellent  suggestion,  Sweeney,**  replied  he, 
"and  M  you  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  file-leader 
is  oar  troop,  I  depute  you  to  take  four  of  our  number 
tnd  reconnoitre  the  passes  below.** 

Our  advance-guard  were  soon  out  of  hearing,  and 
vs  proceeded  cautiously  forward,  listening  intently  for 
a  ngiial  from  them.  At  length  we  heard  the  sound  of 
bones'  hoofs ;  but  whether  behind  or  before  us,  it  was 
diflicalt  at  first  to  ascertain.  Too  soon  we  percdved 
tbat  hofssmen  in  our  rear  were  gaining  fiist  upon  us, 
umI  we  pushed  forward  to  meet  our  spies,  who  told  us 
then  were  full  twenty  men  stationed  in  the  defile  bdow 
OS,  through  whom  we  must  cut  our  way  if  we  attempted 
to  pasa^  Norwood  evinced  no  trepidation,  but  ordering 
his  nea  to  whed  ab<m^  declared  his  detenninatioD  of  [ 


foreinga  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the  pursuers, 
now  galloping  down  the  footpath.  "  God  and  our  good 
swords,  my  eomrades,"  he  exdaimed,  ^  will  give  us  the 
victory.  Show  no  quarter  to  a  single  villain  who  does 
not  surrender  immediately.  Sweeney,  I  commit  to  you 
the  precious  charge  of  Constance.  EUzard  every  thing 
for  her  safety,"  were  his  last  words,  as  he  ro^e  forward 
in  the  front  of  his  troopen. 

The  firing  now  began ;  the  numbera  appeared  equal, 
but  such  Was  the  courage  and  skill  of  Norwood's  party, 
that  they  had  nearly  disarmed  the  band,  when  the  ene- 
my from  below  hearing  the  musketry,  rushed  forward 
with  all  speed  to  the  at^ck.  One  exclamation  from 
Sweeney,  "  My  God,  we  are  gone !''  gave  me  the  full 
conviction  that  my  fate  was  sealed.  He  waited  not 
another  moment,  but  snatching  roe  from  the  saddle, 
bore  me  into  the  woods.  I  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses,  the  dashing  of  swords,  mingled  with  the  curses 
and  groans  of  the  falling  and  dying— and  my  senses 
vanished  in  the  horrora  of  the  scene.  Soon  I  was  alike 
unconadous  of  the  desperate  fury  with  which  Nor- 
wood's party  fought,  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  or  the  rude  grasp  which  tore  me  from 
the  arms  of  Sweeney,  a  breathing  but  senseless  thing, 
or  of  the  dreary  abode  to  which  my  inanimate  form  was 
hurried,  where  the  spell  of  insendbility  was  only  broken 
by  the  ravings  of  a  brain  fever.  For  ten  days  the 
liquid  fire  rolled  through  my  head,  creating  a  world  of 
frantic  grieft  and  joys  in  its  own  fancy;  and  well  it 
was  that  reason  did  not  sooner  resume  her  empire ;  the 
conflict  between  that  and  despair  must  have  ended  my 
existence.  Nature  at  length  worn  out  with  exertion, 
fell  into  a  deep  repose,  which  lasted  without  interrupt 
tion  two  entire  days,  and  which  was  supposed  by  my 
attendants  the  immediate  precursor  of  death ;  but  the 
buoyancy  of  young  and  vigorous  life  was  again  to  awaken 

It  was  during  this  long  dream,  that  the  soft  whisper 
of  a  gentle  voice  stole  into  my  ear  and  awoke  me  to 
something  like  consdousness  of  my  being  and  identity. 
I  looked  up  without  fear,  for  I  was  not  yet  awake  to 
the  past  or  present,  and  saw  a  k)vely  little  girl  bending 
over  me,  and  adjusting  the  pillow  that  supported  my 
head.  A  smile  of  delight  brightened  her  cheek,  as  her 
eye  met  my  glance,  and  she  exclaimed,  ^'Oh!  lady, 
you  are  better !    How  glad  I  am  !" 

"Where  am  I,  dear  child  T  I  said ;  "  tell  me,  had  I 
not  an  uncle  Marion,  and  a  dearer  friend  still?  Are 
they  here  too?" 

**  I  don't  know  their  names,  but  grandmother  does ; 
the  gentleman  loves  you  much,  and  watches  by  you 
every  day.    I  hope  he  is  the  one  you  love  so  much.** 

'* Norwood  1*'  I  exdaimed,  "isn't  that  his  name 7— 
tell  me,  dear,  for  my  head  turns  with  the  dreadful 
thoughts  that  come  over  roe.  How  came  I  here? — for 
I  was  in  a  mortal  confiicL  Will  you  tell  me,  good 
lady?"  I  exdaimed  with  palpitating  heart,  addresung 
myself  to  the  old  woman. 

"She is  deaf,'*  replied  the  girl,  "butlwiiltdl  her 
what  you  say."    She  then  repeated  my  wordsi 

"  You  are  with  friends^  lady :  the  gentleman  is  your 
relation." 

''My  undo !"  I  repeated,  with  clasped  hands,  looking 
to  heaven. 

"  You  wUl  soon  see  him,"  she  replied.  '*  I  will  teU 
him  you  are  better." 
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She  lefl  the  room,  while  I  impatienily  awaited  his 
entrance.  She  returned,  eaying  that  my  friend  thought 
I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  liis  presence ;  but 
recommended  an  anodyne,  which  would  compose  me, 
and  he  promised  to  see  me  early  the  next  day.  I  was 
soothed  again  to  repose,  and  did  not  awake  until  the 
sun  was  pouring  his  morning  rays  full  in  at  my  window. 
My  little  nurse  was  soon  near  me,  greeting  my  reviTing 
senses  with  a  smile. 

"  Has  my  uncle  Marion  come?**  were  my  first  words. 

'*  Marion !  is  that  his  name?" 

«  Do  you  doubt  it?"  I  exclaimed,  with  emotion. 

"  No ;  only  I  never  beard  them  call  him  so :  but  he 
is  here,  and  talks  of  carrying  you  away,  if  you  are 
well  enough,  to-day.** 

"  Go,  my  sweet  child,"  I  answered  eagerly,  *'  tell  htm 
to  come  to  me  this  momenL*' 

The  girl  went  out ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  door 
opened  gently,  and  looking  up,  I  beheld  Heyward ! — 
Why  I  did  not  expire  at  the  sight,  is  a  wonder  to  me. 
The  fangs  of  the  destroyer  seemed  to  be  in  my  heart ; 
but  God's  mercy  preserved  me  to  mourn  over  my  past 
ingratitude,  and  praise  him  for  future  blessings. — After 
a  paroxysm  of  anguish  too  great  for  expression,  I  beard 
the  pretending  villain  declare,  that  he  had  saved  me 
from  the  grasp  of  the  ruffian,  worse  than  death,  and 
borne  me  to  this  place  of  safety.  He  asseverated  that 
bis  only  wish  was  to  make  me  happy;  and  wound 
up  all  by  hoping  that  as  a  reward,  I  would  crown  the 
ardent  desires  be  had  so  long  entertained  with  success. 
I  could  scarcely  restrain  my  resentment  at  his  base  and 
hypocritical  conduct ;  but  prudence  urged  me  to  speak 
calmly,  while  I  said,  "  Heyward,  I  am  in  your  power; 
your  victim  I  may  be,  but  only  in  death.  Restore  me 
to  those  from  whom  you  have  torn  me :  then  only  shall 
I  believe  you  intend  me  any  thing  but  evil." 

"What,"  he  replied,  ''had  you  rather  be  in  the 
power  of  Butler's  gang,  than  under  my  protection,  with 
every  thing  in  the  world  to  minister  to  your  happiness  T" 

"Where  are  the  protectors  under  whose  ehaige  I 
started  ftwn  my  uncle's  camp?" 

**  Norwood  and  his  troopers,  do  you  mean  ? — all  cut 
off  or  made  prisoners  by  the  bandittu  I  found  you  in 
their  power,  and  rescued  you  at  the  risk  of  my  own 
Hfe," 

"Heyward,"  I  asked  firmly,  "was  Capt  Norwood 
killed  f " 

"No^  he  was  not  dead  when  I  left  the  field,  but  mor- 
tally wounded." 

"Then  show  me  one  act  of  mercy;  let  the  same  sword 
that  drank  his  blood  end  this  wretched  extstenee." 

I  heard  not  his  answer;  darkness  again  rolled  over 
my  sight,  and  forgetful ness  swept  its  oblivious  wing 
over  my  mind. 

Heyward  left  me  to  the  care  of  the  old  woman,  while 
he  went  to  seek  a  more  secluded  abode  for  me.  An 
hour  afterwards,  the  little  nurse  seeing  me  stir,  whisper- 
ed in  my  ear,  "  Lady,  wake,  for  heaven's  sake  wake  I — 
here  is  something  for  you — look  1  it  is  a  note  for  you — 
a  friend  brought  it,  and  I  have  promised  no  eye  but 
yours  shall  see  it."  I  heard,  and  roused  my  exhausted 
powers  to  attend  to  her  words.  "  Here,  take  it,  lady," 
continued  Nannie,  "  and  read  it  before  any  body  comes 
in  t  it  is  of  great  consequence  he  said,  and  I  promised 
to  help  you  all  I  could,  and  keep  it  a  secret  firom  the 


gentleman  and  his  people."   I  seized  the  paper,  and 
read  these  words  c 

"  I  have  discovered  the  place  of  your  confinement, 
and  will  rescue  you  at  the  risk  of  life.  To-night  at  the 
hour  of  twelve  expect  deliverance ;  but  on  no  account 
betray  your  hopes.  You  are  surrounded  by  the  crea- 
tures of  your  persecutor.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
moved  to  another  place  to-day.  Feign  extreooe  illness 
insensibility,  or  any  other  stratagem  that  will  best 
succeed." 

It  was  Norwood's  hand  that  traced  the  lines.  He 
was  then  alive,  and  able  again  to  venture  his  life  for 
me  I  My  heart  throbbed  with  the  idea  till  it  was  near 
bursting.  1  concealed  my  head  under  the  bedcover 
until  I  could  recover  something  like  tranquillity.  Then 
embracing  Nannie,  who  stood  in  tearful  silenee  by  my 
side,  1  said,  "You  are  a  beam  of  hope  to  light  up  my 
darkness." 

"Be  cautious,  lady,"  she  whispered,  "all  in  this 
house,  except  me,  are  friends  of  your  persecutor,  and 
Butler*s  folks  hang  round  the  house  to  do  his  bidding." 

"  Who  gave  you  this  note?"  I  said  softly. 

"A  lame  man,  with  a  fiddle  and  dancing  dog.  He 
has  been  here  before  since  you  came,  and  plays  for  a 
penny;  but  no  one  cares  to  hear  him  but  me.  I  had 
no  notion  he  knew  you  when  I  first  told  him  how  sick 
you  were,  and  how  sorry  1  was  because  I  thought  some- 
thing troubled  your  mind.  To-day  he  came  again, 
when  the  men  were  all  gone,  and  slipped  this  into  my 
hand,  telling  me  that  the  young  lady's  life  depended  on 
this  paper.  '  If  you  love  her,  let  no  eye  but  her's  see 
it'    I  took  it,  and  promised  to  give  it  to  you  secretly  * 

Hearing  a  noise  in  the  adjoining  room,  I  motioned 
to  her  to  put  it  in  the  flames,  and  closing  my  eyea^ 
affected  sleep.  It  was  the  old  woman,  whose  deafness 
proved  quite  a  blessing  to  me.  I  heard  her  ask  Nannie 
how  the  sick  lady  seemed  to  be.  Nannie,  having  her 
part  ready,  screamed  out,  "Still  quiet ;  I  don't  believe 
she  will  ever  open  her  eyes  again  in  this  world." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  It's  true  I  had  rather  she 
should  not  die  here.  It  seems  to  give  a  house  a  kind  of 
strange  feeling  like ;  but  it's  certain  she  can't  be  carried 
off  while  she's  in  this  way." 

The  day  passed  away,  and  I  still  affected  a  deathlike 
stupor.  About  nightfall  Heyward  returned,  having 
made  preparations  to  take  me  away.  I  beard  him 
inquire  eageriy,  "How  is  the  lady  now t— better,  1 
hope." 

"  Better  I  No,"  replied  she  woman,  "  she  seems  to 
be  going  very  fast.  She  is  past  rousing  now,  and  she 
strangles  if  you  attempt  to  give  her  any  thing  to  drink." 

"  Impossible !"  was  his  only  reply.  "  Let  me  see  her 
this  moment."  He  approached  the  bed,  and  took  my 
apparently  lifeless  hand  in  hisi  The  trepidation  of  his 
soul  shook  his  frame— his  hand  trembled,  while  he 
pressed  mine  to  his  lips,  and  besought  roe  by  every 
endearing  name  to  speak  but  once  to  him.  My  only 
answer  was  a  convulsive  groan.  "She  roust  have 
medical  assistance,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I  will  go 
immediately  in  search  of  it.  Her  pulse  still  ribratea. 
Live  she  must,  she  shall,  by  heaven"— and  he  dashed 
off  in  pursuit  of  assistance. 

He  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  medleal  advice ; 
which  detained  him  until  the  hour  of  twelve  had  neariy 
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imred.  He  was  rapidly  ascending  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  rooflB  where  I  lay,  when  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  hoose  was  besieged  by  an  armed  force.  In  a 
noaeDi  all  was  eonfusion.  Heyward  rushed  out  to 
meet  the  foe ;  and  in  the  general  panic  I  was  left  alone 
with  Nannie,  whose  self-possession  never  forsook  her. 
She  proceeded  quickly  to  assist  me  to  rise  and  dress 
mjself,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  flight  whenever  the  auspi* 
eioQf  moment  should  arrive.  The  combat  seemed  to 
nge  without.  At  length  the  strife  approached  nearer, 
tod  the  door  of  my  chamber  was  burst  open  by  the 
forioQs  struggle  of  two  combatants,  one  of  whom  fell 
besdhng  on  the  floor,  weltering  in  his  own  blood.  I 
isMsotly  recognised  in  the  fallen  victim  the  wretched 
Hcf  ward,  and  in  the  other  the  triumphant  Norwood. 
My  senses  swam  round  at  the  sight,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
meoU  I  was  transfixed  with  horror.  The  first  words  I 
dittioetly  beard  were  those  of  the  conqueror^"  Perish, 
base  wretch,  at  the  feet  of  her  whom  you  would  have 
iBtde  the  victim  of  your  perfidy  and  crime."  Heyward 
tamed  his  dying  eyes  towards  me,  and  consternation 
wu  mingled  with  the  phrenzy  of  rage  and  anguish. 
"  Death,"  he  said  "  has  cheated  me  at  last  of  the  prize 
for  which  I  sacrificed  peace,  honor  and  liGs.  Constance 
Msrioo  lives  while  I**-— die,  he  would  have  said,  but  the 
kst  word  was  lost  in  expiring  nature. 

Norwood  turned  away  firom  .the  shocking  spectacle, 
ind  clasping  me  in  his  arms,  exclaimed,  "My  Con- 
lUaee  does  live — but  oh !  how  does  the  pallid  cheek, 
the  wasted  fonn,  speak  of  sufferings  too  great  for  ex- 
pienon.** 

As  soon  as  I  could  calm  my  agitated  feelings,  I  gave 
Norwood  some  acooant  of  the  frightful  dream  of  existp 
CMC  since  we  parted.  He  besought  me  to  seek  repose, 
vhilehe  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  village  to  procure 
s  light  vdiide  for  my  accomnxxlation. 

The  following  morning,  I  took  leave  of  my  prison, 
Bot  without  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  lovely 
Nannie.  Tears  of  unaffected  sorrow  moistened  her 
cheek  in  parting  with  me,  while  1  placed  on  her  slender 
finger  8  jewelled  ring,  the  symbol  of  my  sincere  and 
patefol  reoolleetion  of  her  kindness  to  me. 

Norwood  supported  me  in  the  carriage,  while  his 
&ithfal  folkmers  escorted  us  safely  to  the  Lodge.  I 
inquired  of  him  on  the  way,  how  he  and  so  many  of 
lui  troop  had  escaped  the  snare  of  the  banditti 

"AU," replied  be, ''through  Sweeney's  art.  When 
he  found  their  numbers  overpowering  us,  and  you  were 
astched  from  hia  arms,  he  slid  through  the  bushes, 
And  gettukg  into  the  rear  unperceived,  raised  the  shout 
of  Biarion  in  so  loud  and  triumphant  a  voice,  that  the 
vhole  gang  believed  Marion  was  just  on  them,  and 
they  took  to  flight,  leaving  all  the  spoils,  except  your- 
>d(  on  the  field.  My  wounds  were  severe,  but  with 
^  help  of  my  brave  fellows,  I  reached  camp.  Parties 
▼ere  immediately  sent  by  the  Oeneral  in  different  di- 
'^BctioDs  in  search  of  you,  and  the  enemy  who  had 
^orae  you  oflj  (for  their  plan  of  surprising  our  camp, 
vtt  abandoned  as  soon  as  you  were  captured,)  but 
without  success.  Ten  days  elapsed  without  our  ob- 
taining any  intelligence  of  you ;  at  length  Sweeney 
recognised  He]rward*8  groom,  George,  in  one  of  the 
^ngen-oQ  at  a  little  inn  in  the  country,  and  dogging 
lus  footsteps  unperceived,  watched  him  to  his  master's 
<iwtcn>    Aft^ards  he  played  the  part  of  the  stiol- 


ling  fiddler,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  you  were,  and 
prepare  for  the  rescue.  The  rest,  dear  Constance,  is 
deeply  impressed  on  your  memory." 

I  replied,  that  my  only  cause  of  sorrow  was  the 
coldness  of  my  heart  towards  the  great  Author  of  all 
goodness,  who  had  given  success  to  the  efforts  used  for 
my  deliverance. 

Edith  met  me  with  her  accustomed  heartfelt  joy, 
mingled  with  a  sympathy  for  my  past  sufferings,  which 
often  suffused  her  bright  eyes  with  tears.  My  strength 
ceturned  rapidly,  and  my  spirits,  though  somewhat 
chastened  in  the  school  of  afllictlon,  regained  their 
wonted  cheerfulness,  without  the  undue  proportion  of 
pride  and  self-will,  which  had  once  combated,  and 
often  ruled  my  better  feelings.  I  now  felt  that  "better 
is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Gen.  Marion  was  soon  to  join  the  southern  army 
under  Greene,  and  Norwood  urged  the  consummation 
of  our  engagement  before  his  departure.  My  uncle 
and  Lieutenant  Stuart  were  the  only  guests  present. 
The  former  gave  me  a  father's  blessing  in  confiding  my 
future  happiness  to  another.  Edith  and  LieuL  Stuart 
plighted  their  vows  of  mutual  love  on  this  occasion ; 
but  their  marriage  was  deferred  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

We  both  remained  at  the  Lodge,  while  our  hearts' 
best  hopes  were  reaping  laurels  in  the  glorious  fields 
which  expelled  the  enemy  from  our  southern  country. 
Our  lives  passed  quietly,  except  as  our  bosoms  throbbed 
for  the  safety  of  those  dearest  to  us,  whose  absence  was 
not  relieved  by  the  frequent  tidings  which  now  fills  up 
the  tedious  void.  Sweeney  too  was  gone,  whose  store 
of  accurate  information,  gathered  in  all  quarters,  was  a 
resource  in  times  of  danger  or  doubt. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston,  sounded  a  note  of 
joy  through  the  whole  country.  Sydney  wrote  me  by 
an  express  to  meet  him  in  the  now  free  and  joyous 
capital  With  hearts  almost  bursting  with  joy,  Edith 
and  myself  obeyed  the  summons.  My  husband  was 
not  one  of  the  last  to  feel  the  impulse  of  delight  which 
pervaded  all  ranks  at  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 

After  a  rehearsal  of  all  that  had  transpired  since  we 
were  separated,  of  deepest  interest  to  ourselves,  I  na- 
turally turned  towards  the  early  scenes  and  associa- 
tions of  my  life.  Inquiring  for  my  good  old  friend  Sir 
John,  I  was  told  that  he  died  suddenly  a  short  time 
before.  It  was  thought  the  old  man  was  brokenheart- 
ed, being  left  alone  in  the  world,  by  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  the  elopement  of  Miss  Rachel  with  the  Bri- 
tish Captain  Dawkins.  The  lady  who  gave  me  these 
sad  details,  said  he  pondered  on  his  misfortunes  till  he 
neither  ate  nor  slept  My  heart  melted  at  the  recital, 
and  I  learnt  another  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  all  hopes 
built  below  the  skies. 

The  fate  of  the  noble  Webster  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  The  bloody  field  of  Guilford  was 
strewn  with  the  chivalry  of  both  Eogland  and  America ; 
but  among  the  fiillen  brave,  were  none  more  worthy  to 
be  lamented  than  the  generous  CoL  Webster.— Gen. 
Marion's  history  is  interwoven  with  the  records  of  our 
national  existence.  It  does  not  remain  for  me  to  speak 
of  his  deeds  of  excellence  or  glory. — ^Your  father  lived 
to  receive  the  honor  and  gratitude  of  his  country,--and 
to  see  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  victory  in  the  freedom 
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and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation.  Death  at  last  came 
in  80  gentle  a  form,  that  he  seemed  not  a  tyrant,  even 
while  he  stole  from  my  heart  its  only  earthly  stay. 
Consumption  terminated  his  life  in  the  tenth  year  of 
our  union.  But  he  died  not  as  the  wicked  perish ;  the 
hopes  of  a  glorious  immortality  illumined  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb,  and  shed  on  his  last  moments  the  ineffable 
light  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

I  cannot  ckwe  this  sketch  without  leaving  a  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  tried  and  faithful  virtue  of  my  hum- 
ble friends,  John  and  Kate  Sweeney.  They  were  my 
counsellors  and  support  in  all  my  sorrows  and  difficul- 
ties, and  I  leave  them  not  only  a  competency  for  life, 
but  my  ardent  prayers  that  God  may  shower  every 
blessing  on  their  heads. 

Thus  ended  the  manuscripL  The  old  woman  in- 
formed me  that  her  husband  only  died  two  years  ago, 
with  all  his  faculties  in  good  exercise.  "But,**  said 
she,  **  his  full  time  had  come,  he  being  by  the  best  cal- 
culation upwards  of  ninety  years  old." 


SONG. 


To  th«  air  of  «Toll  Um  I  love  him  joL** 

Tell  her  the  spell  is  o'er, 

She  cannot  now  be  mine ; 
She  can  deceive  no  more, 

With  smiles,  howe'er  divine. 
TeU  her,  when  morning  beams 

O'er  earth  and  sky  and  sea, 
I  wake  from  faithless  dreams 

That  paint  her  true  to  me. 

Tell  her,  in  crowds  to  bear 

A  mien  as  joyous  now; 
Tho'  she  in  truth  may  wear 

An  aching  breast  and  brow. 
Tell  her  new  hearts  to  break, 

To  spurn  such  hearts  as  mine ; 
I  will  not,  for  her  sake. 

Bow  at  another's  shrine. 

TeU  her  the  star  has  set 

That  cheered  my  lonely  way ; 
But  that  I  linger  yet 

Where  she  was  wont  to  stray. 
Tell  her,  when  youth  has  flown. 

When  pleasures  swiftly  flee, 
And  beauty's  bloom  is  gone, 

Tell  her  to  think  of  me! 


B.  A.  8. 


ROLLIN'S  IDEA  OF  BE2XES  LETTRES. 

Rollin,  in  his  "  Maniire  d'etudier  ies  Belles  Lettres," 
seems  to  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  the  Belles  Lettres 
are.  He  introduces  sacred  and  profiine  history,  long 
dissertations  upon  solid  glory  and  true  greatness^  with 
many  similar  things 


LORD  BACON. 

HIS  CHARACTER,  AND  WRITINGS. 

PART  m. 

Commoa  seiuw,  the  roHnf  principle  of  Bacon's  pbiloMipby. 
Contrast,  between  a  Baconian  and  a  Stole  Impciitaoce  ut- 
tached  by  Bacon  to  the  pbjeical  iclences — His  contempt  for 
the  echooliDen*s  metaphysical  sabtleties,  morals  and  iheoUygj. 
The  inductive  method,  not  faiTented  by  him — he  only  taoghi  a 
more  accurate  use  of  k.  His  temperameot,  sanffvlne— hk 
mind,  at  once  compiehensiTe  and  microecopic — averse  to 
diBputalioo~eloquence,  and  wit,  in  his  WrttingB — poeUesl 
spirit— resemblance  to  Burke,  in  one  respect— remarks  on 
Bacon's  Essays— The  Ntvmm  Orgnmm  his  freatcsC  woric— 
conclodlng  reflectionib 

Great  and  various  as  the  powers  of  Bacon  were,  he 
owes  his  wide  and  durable  fanie  chiefly  to  this,  that  all 
those   powers  received  their  direction  from  common 
sense.    His  love  of  the  vulgar  useful,  his  strong  sympa- 
thy with  the.  popular  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
openness  with  which  he  avowed  that  sympathy,  are  the 
secret  of  bis  influence.    There  was  in  his  system  no 
cant,  no  illusion.    He  bad  no  anointing  for  broken 
bones,^no  fine  theories  de  finihuif — no  arguments  to 
ipersuade  men  out  of  their  senses.    He  knew  that  men, 
and  philosophers  as  well  as  other  men,  do  actually  love 
life,  health,  comfort,  honor,  security,  the  society  of 
friends ;  and  do  actually  dislike  death,  sickness,  pain, 
poverty,  disgrace,  danger,  separation  from  those  to 
whom  they  are  attached.     He  knew  that  religion, 
though  it  often  regulates  and  moderates  these  feelings, 
seldom  eradicates  them ;  nor  did  he  think  it  desirable 
for  mankind  that  they  should  be  eradicated.    The  plan 
of  eradicating  them  by  conceits  like  those  of  Seneca,  or 
syllogisms  like  those  of  Chrysippus,  was  too  preposte- 
rous to  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  a  mind  like  his. 
He  did  not  understand  what  wisdom  there  could  be  in 
changing  names  where  it  was  impossible  to  change 
things — in  denying  that  blindness,  hunger,  the  gout,  the 
rack,  were  evils,  and  calling  them  tfirovpoiry^c* — in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  that  health,  safely,  plenty  were 
good  things,  and  dubbing  them  by  the  name  of  aJia^efa.t 
In  his  opinions  on  all  these  subjects,  he  was  not  a  Stoic, 
nor  an  Epicurean,  nor  an  Academic,  but  what  would 
have  been  called  by  Stoics,  Epicureans,-and  Academics, 
a  mere  Uiurns, — a  mere  common  man.    And  it  was 
precisely  because  he  was  so  that  his  name  makes  so 
great  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world.    It  was 
because  he  dug  deep  that  he  was  able  to  pile  high.    It 
was  because,  in  order  to  lay  his  foundations,  he  went 
down  into  those  jsarts  of  human  nature  which  lie  low, 
but  which  are  not  liable  to  change,  that  the  fabric  which 
he  reared  has  risen  to  so  stately  an  elevation,  and  stands 
with  such  immoveable  strength. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  an  arousing  fiction 
might  be  written,  in  which  a  disciple  of  Epictetus  and  a 
disciple  of  Bacon  should  be  introduced  as  fellow-travel- 
lers. They  come  to  a  village  where  the  small-poz  has 
just  begun  to  rage;  and  find  houses  shut  up,  intercourse 
suspended,  the  sick  abandoned,  mothers  weeping  in 
terror  over  their  children.  The  Stoic  assures  the  dis- 
mayed population  that  there  is  nothing  bad  in  the 

*  <  Insicfalflcant  circumMaaces.* 
I    t '  Things  nsldisr  good  nor  evil,— things  wholly  indiffsrsat* 
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flBBll-poz,  and  that  to  a  wiaa  man  diaeaaea,  defonnity, 
death,  the  loai  of  friendi,  are  not  eTila.  The  Baconian 
takei  oot  a  laneet  and  begina  to  Taecinate.  They  find 
t  body  of  minefs  in  great  diamay.  An  exploeion  of 
oonone  fapois  baa  Jiiat  killed  many  of  thoae  who  were 
at  work ;  and  the  aonrivora  are  afraid  to  ▼enture  into 
tha  cifern.  The  Stoic  aasnrea  them  that  aoch  an  aoei* 
deot  ii  oodiiag  but  a  mere  •■»ayi/y»».  The  Baconian, 
wbo  has  not  each  fine  word  at  hia  command,  eontenu 
htaadf  with  dcTiatng  a  aafety-lamp.  They  find  a 
ihipwiecked  merchant  wringing  hia  haqda  on  tfie  ahore. 
His  Toael  with  an  ineatimable  cargo  haa  jaai  gone 
dovD,  and  he  ia  reduced  in  a  moment  from  opulence  to 
beggary.  The  Stoic  exhorta  him  not  to  aeekhappineaa 
ia  thioga  which  lie  without  himaeU^  and  repeata  the  whole 
diaptcrof£pictettta«p«(r«vf  iifvmvfccir^ftlaiMras.*  The 
Baeooian  eonstroeia  a  divinfi:*bell,  goea  down  in  it,  and 
Rtnras  wHh  the  most  precious  efiects  firom  the  wreck. 
It  woQld  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrationa  of  the  diflbr- 
eoce  between  the  philcaophy  of  thorns  and  the  philoao- 
phy  of  fhiit— the  phiioeophy  of  words  and  the  philoeo- 
phy  of  works. 

BaooD  haa  been  accnaed  of  oTerrattng  the  importance 
of  those  adeneea  which  minister  to  the  physical  well- 
bdog  of  nan,  and  of  underrating  the  importanoe  of 
moral  philoaophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  persons 
wbo  read  the  Mmim  Orgmmm  and  the  JDf  JhigwunHi, 
withoot  adverting  to  the  ctrcumstanoes  under  which 
those  works  were  written,  will  find  much  that  may 
leeD  to  countenance  the  accusation.  It  is  certain, 
bowerer,  (hat,  though  in  pradice  he  often  went  Tery 
wrong,  aod  though,  as  his  historical  work  and  his  essays 
prove,  he  did  n6t  hold,  eren  in  theory,  very  strict 
opinions  on  points  of  political  morality,  he  was  far  too 
vise  a  man  not  to  know  how  much  our  well-being 
depends  on  the  regulation  of  our  minds.  The  world 
for  which  be  wished  was  not,  as  some  people  seem  to 
inagine,  a  world  of  water-wheels,  power-looms,  steam- 
carriages,  sensualists,  and  knaves.  He  would  have 
been  as  ready  as  Zeno  himself  to  maintain,  that  no 
bodily  eomfints  which  could  be  dcTised  by  the  skill  and 
hbor  of  a  hundred  generations  would  give  happiness  to 
a  oian  whoae  mind  was  under  the  tyranny  of  licentious 
appetite,  of  envy,  of  hatred,  or  of  fear.  If  he  sometimes 
appeared  to  ascribe  importance  too  ezduaively  to  the 
aits  which  increase  the  outward  comforts  of  our  species, 
the  reason  is  plain.  Those  arts  had  been  most  unduly 
depreciated.  They  had  been  represented  as  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  man  of  liberal  education. 

Thia opinion  aeemed  to  him 'omnia an  familia  hu- 
Bin&  torbasse.'  It  had  undoubtedly  caused  many  arte 
which  were  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  which  were  sus- 
ttpul)le  of  the  greatest  improYements,  to  be  neglected 
^  apecolators,  and  abandoned  to  joiners,  masons, 
aaiuia,  weavers,  apothecaries.  It  was  necessary  to 
•SKrt  the  dignity  of  thoae  arts,  to  bring  tbem  promt* 
BeDily  forward,  to  proclaim  that,  as  they  have  a  most 
■^noQS  effect  on  huooan  happiness,  they  are  not  unwor^ 
tby  of  the  attention  of  the  highest  human  intellecta. 
Again,  it  was  by  illustrations  drawn  from  these  arts 
that  Bacon  could  most  easily  illustrate  his  principles. 
It  wu  by  improvements  efihcted  in  these  arts  that  the 
■ouidBeM  of  his  principles  couM  be  most  speedily  and 

• '  To  those  who  bar  poverty.' 


decisively  brought  to  the  test,  and  made  manifest  to 
common  understandings.  He  acted  like  a  wise  com- 
mander who  thins  every  other  part  of  his  line  to 
strengthen  a  point  where  the  enemy  is  attacking  with 
peculiar  fury,  and  on  the  fiite  of  which  the  event  of  the 
battle  seems  likely  to  depend.  In  the  Mvum  Orgrnvm, 
however,  he  distinctly  and  most  truly  declares  that  hia 
philosophy  is  no  less  a  moral  than  a  natural  philosophy, 
that,  though  his  ittusfrafjont  are  drawn  from  phyaioal 
acience,  the  prinelplu  which  those  illustrations  are 
intended  to  explain  are  just  as  applicable  to  ethical 
and  political  inquiries  as  to  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
heat  and  vegetation. 

He  frequently  treated  of  moral  subjects;  and  he 
almost  always  brought  to  those  subjects  that  spirit 
which  was  the  essence  of  his  whole  system.  He  has 
left  us  many  admireUe  practical  oboerrations  on  what 
he  somewhat  quaintly  called  the  Oetrgiet  of  the  mind«— 
on  the  mental  culture  which  tends  to  produce  good  dis- 
positions. Some  persons,  he  said,  might  accuse  him  of 
spending  labor  on  a  matter  ao  simple  that  his  pred^ 
cessors  had  passed  it  by  with  contempL  He  desired 
such  persons  to  remember,  that  he  had  from  the  first 
announced  the  objects  of  his  seaich  to  be  not  the  splen- 
did and  the  surprising,  but  the  useful  and  the  true,— - 
not  the  deluding  dreama  which  go  forth  through  the 
shining  portal  of  ivory,  but  the  humbler  realitiea  of  the 
gate  of  horn. 

True  to  this  principle,  he  indulged  in  no  rants  about 
the  fitness  of  things,  the  all-sufficiency  of  Tirtue,  and 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  dealt  not  at  all  in 
reaounding  nothings,  such  as  those  with  which  Boling^ 
broke  pretended  to  comfort  himself  in  exile;  and  in 
which  Cicero  sought  consolstion  after  the  loas  of  Tullia. 
The  casuistical  aubtleties  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  keenest  spirits  of  his  age  had,  it  should  seem,  no 
attmctions  for  him.  The  treatises  of  the  doctors  whom 
Escobar  afterwards  compared  to  the  four  beasts,  and 
the  four  and  twenty  elden  in  the  Apocalypse,  Bacon 
dismissed  with  most  contemptuous  brevity:  'Inanes 
plerumque  evadunt  et  futiles.**  Nor  did  he  ever  meddle 
with  those  enigmas  which  hare  puzzled  hundreds  of 
generations,  and  will  puzzle  hundreds  more.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  He  had  no  inclination  to 
employ  himself  in  kbon  reeembling  thoee  of  the  damned 
in  the  Grecian  Tartarus,—- to  spin  forever  on  the  same 
wheel  round  the  same  pivot,— to  gape  forever  after  the 
same  deluding  clusters,— to  pour  water  forever  into  the 
same  bottomless  buckets,— to  pace  forever  to  ^nd  fro 
on  the  same  weariaome  path  after  the  saase  recoiling 
stone.  He  exhorted  his  disciples  to  prosecute  researches 
of  a  Tcqr  different  description ;  to  consider  morel  sdence 
as  a  practical  science— a  science  of  which  the  object  was 
to  cure  the  diseases  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,-~ 
and  which  could  be  improved  only  by  a  method  analo- 
gous to  that  which  has  improved  medicine  and  surgery. 
Moral  philooophera  ought,  he  said,  to  set  themselves 
vigorously  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
are  the  actual  effects  produced  on  the  human  character 
by  particular  modea  of  education,  by  the  indulgence  of 
particular  habita,  by  the  study  of  particular  books,  by 
society,  by  emulation,  by  imitation.    Then  we  might 

*  *  They  are  geoerally  worthless  and  smpcj.* 
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hope  to  find  out  what  mode  of  training  was  moet  likely 
to  preseire  and  restore  moral  health.* 

What  he  was  as  a  nataral  philosopher  and  a  moral 
philosopher,  that  he  was  also  as  a  theologian.  He  was, 
we  are  conYtnced,  a  sincere  belieyer  in  the  divine 
aothority  of  the  christian  rcTelation.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  other  writings,  more 
eloquent  and  pathetic  than  some  passages  which  were 
apparently  written  under  the  influence  of  strong  devo- 
tional feeling.  He  loved  to  dwell  on  the  power  of  the 
christian  religion  to  effect  much  that  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers  could  only  promise^  He  loved  to  consider 
that  religion  as  the  bond  of  charity ;  the  curb  of  evil 
passiotts ;  the  consolation  of  the  wretched ;  the  support 
of  the  timid ;  the  hope  of  the  dying.  But  controversies 
on  speculative  pointt  of  theology  seem  to  have  engaged 
scarcely  any  portion  of  his  atten tion.  In  what  he  wrote 
on  church  government  he  showed,  as  far  as  he  darsd,  a 
tolemnt  and  charitable  spirit  He  troubled  himself  not 
at  all  about  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  Monoth^ 
lites  and  Nestorians.  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  dis- 
putes on  the  most  subtle  points  of  divinity  excited  an  in- 
tense interest  throughout  Eur6pe ;  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  England.  He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  conflict.  He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened 
with  talk  about  election,  reprobation,  and  final  perse- 
verance. Yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in  his  works 
firom  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  be  was  either  a  Cal- 
vmnist  or  an  Arminian.  While  the  worid  was  resound- 
ing with  the  noise  of  a  disputatious  philosophy,  and  a 
disputatious  theology,  the  Baconian  school,  like  Al wor- 
thy seated  between  Square  and  Thwackum,  preserved 
a  calm  neutrality, — half  scornful,  half  benevolent,  and, 
content  with  adding  to  the  sum  of  practical  good,  left 
the  war  of  words  to  those  who  liked  it. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  end  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  because  from  this  peculiarity  all  the  other 
peculiarities  of  that  philosophy  necessarily  arose.  In- 
deed, scarcely  any  person  who  proposed  to  himself  the 
same  end  with  Bacon  could  fail  to  hit  upon  the  same 
meanSi 

The  vulgar  notion  about  Bacon  we  take  to  be  this, — 
that  he  invented  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  truth, 
which  method  is  called  induction ;  and  that  he  ezpoeed 
the  fallacy  of  the  syllogistic  reasoning  which  had  been 
in  vogue  before  his  time.  This  notion  is  about  as  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  people  who,  in  the  middle  ages, 
imagined  that  Virgil  was  a  great  conjurer.  Many  who 
are  fiu*  too  well  informed  to  talk  such  extravagant  n6n- 
sense,  enter^in  what  we  think  incorrect  notions  as  to 
what  Bacon  really  effected  in  this  matter. 

The  inductive  method  has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  by  every  human  being.  It 
is  constantly  practised  by  the  most  ignorant  clown,  by 
the  most  thoughtless  schoolboy,  by  the  very  child  at 
the  breast.  That  method  leads  the  clown  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  he  sows  barley  he  shall  not  reap  wheat 
By  that  method  the  schoolboy  learns,  that  a  cloudy  day 
is  the  best  for  catching  trout.  The  very  infant,  we 
imagine,  is  led  by  induction  to  expect  milk  from  his 
mother  or  nurse,  and  none  from  his  father. 

Not  only  is  it  not  true  that  Bacon  invented  the  in- 
ductive method ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  the  first 
*  Pe  JtmgnuntU,  Lib.  7,  Cap.  8. 


person  who  correctly  analysed  that  method  uid  ex- 
plained its  uses.  Aristotle  had  long  before  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  syllogistic  reasoning 
coukl  ever  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new 
principle;  had  shown  that  such  discoveries  can  be  made 
by  induction,  and  by  induction  alone ;  and  had  given 
the  history  of  the  inductive  prooen,  concisely  indeed, 
but  with  great  perspicuity  and  precision.* 

What  Bacon  did  for  the  inductive  philosophy  may, 
we  think,  be  fairly  stated  thus.  The  objects  of  pre- 
ceding Bpeculatocs  were  objects  which  could  be  attained 
without  careful  induction.  Thoee  speculators,  there- 
fore, did  not  perform  the  inductive  proceas  cBAelnlly. 
Bacon  stirred  up  men  to  pursue  an  object  which  could 
be  attained  only  by  induction,  and  by  induction  care- 
fully performed ;  and  consequently  induction  was  more 
carefully  performed.  We  do  not  think  that  the  impor- 
tance of  what  Bacon  did  for  inductive  philoeophy  has 
ever  been  overrated.  But  we  think  that  the  nature  of 
his  services  is  often  mistaken,  and  was  not  fully  under- 
stood even  by  himself.  It  was  not  by  furnishing  phi- 
loeophen  wiih  rules  for  performing  the  inductive  process 
well,  but  by  furnishing  them  wiih  a  motive  for  perform- 
ing it  well,  that  he  conferred  so  vast  a  benefit  on  society. 

To  give  to  the  human  mind  a  direction  which  it  shall 
retain  for  ages,  is  the  rare  prerogative  of  a  few  imperial 
spirits.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteiesting  to  inquire^ 
what  was  the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  which 
enabled  Bacon  to  exercise  so  vast  an  influence  on  the 
world. 

In  the  temper  of  Baoon— we  speak  of  Bacon  the 
philosopher,  not  of  Bacon  the  lawyer  and  politician- 
there  was  a  singular  union  of  audacity  and  sobriety. 
The  promises  which  he  made  to  mankind  might,  to  a 
superficial  reader,  seem  to  resemble  the  rants  which 
a  great  dramatist  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  oriental 
conqueror  half-craxed  by  good  fortune  and  by  violent 
passions: 

*  Ha  shtU  have  chsiMs  easier  than  air, 
Wliich  I  wilt  liava  InvaDtad  j  and  tlijaelf 
That  art  tlia  meaaenfer  ahall  rida  before  Iklm, 
On  a  lK>raa  cut  out  of  an  entire  diamond, 
Tliat  aliall  be  made  to  ^o  with  golden  wlieela, 
I  know  not  how  yeC* 

But  Bacon  performed  what  he  promised.  In  truth, 
Fletcher  would  not  have  dared  to  make  Arbaces  pro- 
mise, in  his  wildest  fits  of  excitement,  the  tithe  of  what 
the  Baconian  philosophy  has  performed. 

The  true  philosophical  temperament  may,  we  think, 
be  described  in  four  word»— much  hope,  liiUe  faith ;  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  anything,  however  extraor- 
dinary, may  be  done ;  an  indisposition  to  believe  that 
anything  totraordinary  has  been  done.  In  these  poinu 
the  constitution  of  Bacon's  mind  seems  to  us  to  hare 
been  abeolutely  perfect.  He  was  at  once  the  Mammon 
and  the  Surly  of  his  friend  Ben.  Sir  Epicure  did  not  in- 
dulge in  visions  more  magnificent  and  gigantic  Suriy 
did  not  sift  evidence  with  keener  and  more  sagacious 
incredulity. 

Closely  connected  with  this  peculiarity  of  Bacon's 
temper  was  a  striking  peculiarity  of  his  underatandiog. 
With  great  minuteness  of  observation  he  had  an  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension  such  as  has  never  yet  been 

«  See  the  laat  chapter  of  the  Posterior  Analytics,  and  the  first 
of  the  Meuphytiea. 
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foaeiMiM  to  may  other  human  being.  The  small  fine 
niod  oTLfthniyire  had  note  more  delicate  tact  than  the 
laige  ioleltaet  of  Bacon.  The  *  Essays*  contain  almn- 
dsat  prooA  that  no  nice  featore  of  character,  no  peco- 
liarity  io  the  ordering  of  a  house,  a  garden,  or  a  court- 
BMqiN,  could  escape  the  notice  of  one  whose  mind  was 
apable  of  taking  in  the  whole  world  of  knowledge. 
Hb  anderstanding  resembled  the  tent  which  the  lairy 
Puihsooa  gave  to  Prince  Ahmed.  Fold  it,  and  it 
Moied  a  toy  A^  the  hand  of  a  lady.  Spread  it,and  the 
aimiciaf  powerful  Sultans  might  repose  beneath  its 

Io  keennesB  of  observation  he  has  been  equalled, 

timgh  perhaps  ncTer  surpassed,  but  the  largeness  of 

hiiiniod  was  all  his  own.    The  glance  with  which  he 

wonjtd  the  intellecCaal  universe  resembled  that  which 

tbe  Ardnngel,  from  the  golden  threshold  of  hearen, 

dttted  down  into  the  new  creation. 

*  iMud he  eaiTsjad    aud  well  ndght,  where  he  Mood 
So  Ugh  above  the  eircUog  cutapj 
Ofalfbt**  extended  shade,— from  eaatern  polni 
Of  Ubn,  to  the  fleecj  atar  whkh  beera 
AadroBBeda  Ikr  off  Atlantic  eeaa 
BtTood  the  horlKMi.* 

His  knowledge  differed  from  that  of  other  men,  as  a 
teoeetrial  globe  diifers  from  an  atlas  which  conuins  a 
dKTerent  country  on  every  leaf.  The  towns  and  roads 
of  Eofrland,  Fmnce,  and  Germany,  are  better  laid  down 
in  the  atlas  than  in  the  globe.  But  while  we  are  look* 
ii^  at  England  we  see  nothing  of  France ;  and  while 
we  are  looking  at  France  we  see  nothing  of  Germany. 
We  may  go  to  the  atlas  to  learn  the  bearings  and  dis- 
tances of  York  and  Bristol,  or  of  Dresden  and  Prague. 
Bat  it  is  useless  if  we  want  to  know  the  bearings  and 
distances  of  France  and  Martinique,  or  of  England  and 
Canada.  On  the  globe  we  shall  not  find  all  the  market- 
towns  io  our  own  neighborhood ;  but  we  shall  learn 
fran  it  the  comparatiYe  extent  and  the  relative  position 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  '  I  have  Uken,*  said 
Bacon,  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  only  thirty-one, 
to  his  ancle  Lord  Burleigh—*  I  have  taken  all  know- 
ledge to  be  my  province.*  In  any  other  young  man,  in- 
deed in  any  other  man,  this  would  hsTS  been  a  ridiculous 
Sight  of  presumption.  There  haye  been  thousands  of 
hetier  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  physi- 
dana,  botsnists,  mineralogists,  than  Bacon.  No  man 
eneeor  art ;  any  more  than  he  would  go  to  a  twelTe-inch 
woold  go  to  Baeon*8  works  to  learn  any  particular  sci- 
ebbe  in  order  to  find  hb  way  from  Kennington  turn- 
pike to  Clapham  Common.  The  art  which  Bacon  taught 
wu  the  art  of  inventing  arts.  The  knowledge  in  which 
BaeoD  excelled  all  men,  was  a  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  all  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  mode  in  which  he  communicated  his  thoughts 
wu  exceedingly  peculiar.  He  had  no  touch  of  that 
disputatious  temper  which  he  often  censured  in  his  pre. 
^tumon.  He  effected  a  vast  intellectual  revolution  in 
oppoaition  to  a  vast  mass  of  prejudices ;  yet  he  never 
engaged  in  any  controversy : — nay,  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent recollect,  in  all  his  philosophical  works,  a  single 
peseage  of  a  controversial  character.  All  those  works 
night  with  propriety  have  been  put  into  the  form  which 
headopted  in  the  work  entitled  Cogitafs  et  Hm— '  Fran- 
ciscQs  Baconua  sic  oogitaviu'— These  are  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  me: — weigh  them  well — and 
take  them  or  leave  them. 


Borgia  said  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Charles  the 
Eighth,  that  the  French  had  conquered  Italy,  not  with 
steel,  but  with  chalk ;  for  that  the  only  exploit  which 
they  had  found  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
military  occupation  of  any  place,  had  been  to  mark  the 
doors  of  the  houses  where  they  meant  to  quarter.  Ba- 
con often  quoted  this  saying,  and  loved  to  apply  it  to 
the  victories  of  his  own  intellecLi'  His  philosophy,  ho 
said,  came  as  a  guest,  not  as  an  enemy.  She  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance,  without  a  conteat, 
into  every  understanding  fitted,  by  its  structure  and  by 
its  capacity,  to  receive  her.  In  all  this  we  think  that 
he  acted  most  judiciously— first,  because,  as  he  has 
himself  remarked,  the  difierence  between  his  school  and 
other  schools  was  a  difference  so  fundamental  that  there 
was  hardly  any  common  ground  on  which  a  controver- 
sial battle  could  be  fought ;  and,  secondly,  because  his 
mind,  eminently  observant,  pre-eminently  discursive 
and  capacious,  was,  we  conceive,  neither  formed  by 
nature,  nor  disciplined  by  habit,  for  dialectical  combat 
Though  Bacon  did  not  arm  his  philosophy  with  the 
weapons  of  logic,  he  adorned  her  profusely  with  all  the 
richest  deoorations  of  rhetoric  His  eloquence,  though 
not  untainted  with  the  vicious  taste  of  his  age,  would 
alone  have  entitled  him  to  a  high  rankin  literature.  He 
had  a  wonderful  talent  for  packing  thought  close  and 
rendering  it  portable.  In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the 
power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things  which  ap- 
pear to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  never  had  an  equal, 
—not  even  Cowley, — not  even  the  author  of  Hudibras. 
Indeed,  he  possessed  this  faculty,  or  rather  this  faculty 
possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree.  When  he  aban* 
doned  himself  to  it  without  reserve,  as  he  did  in  the 
j^pfenlis  Vdenmif  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
the  De  JUgmentUf  the  feats  which  be  performed  were 
not  merely  admirable,  but  portentous,  and  almost  shock- 
ing. On  those  occasions  we  noarvel  at  him  as  clowns 
on  a  fair-day  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help 
thinking  that  the  devil  must  be  in  him. 

These,  however,  were  freaks  in  which  his  ingenuity 
now  and  then  wantoned,  with  scarcely  any  other  ob- 
ject than  to  astonish  and  amuse.    But  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  when  he  was  engaged  in  grave  and  pro- 
found investigations,  his  wit  obtained  the  mastery  over 
all  his  other  facultiea,  and  led  him  into  absurdities  into 
which  no  dull  man  could  possibly  havs  fallen.  We  will 
give  the  meet  striking  insunee  which  at  present  occurs 
to  us.    In  the  third  book  of  the  De  JiugmenHi  he  tells 
us  that  there  are  some  principles  which  are  not  peculiar 
to  one  sdenoe,  but  are  common  to  several    That  part 
of  philoaopliy  which  concerns  itself  with  these  principles, 
is,  in  his  nomenclature,  designated  as  pktto$ophia  prima. 
He  then  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  principles  with 
which  this  pkUo9ophia  prima  is  conversant.    One  of 
them  is  this.    An  infectious  disease  is  more  likely  to  be 
communicated  while  it  is  in  progress  than  when  it  has 
reached  its  height.    This,  says  he,  is  true  in  medicine. 
It  is  also  true  in  morals ;  for  we  see  that  the  example  of 
very  abandoned  men  injures  public  morality  less  than 
the  example  of  men  in  whom  vice  has  not  yet  extin- 
guished all  good  qoaliUes.    Again — ^he  tells  us  that  in 
music  a  discord  ending  in  a  concord  is  agreeable,  and 
that  the  same  thing  may^  be  noted  in  the  aflections. 
Once  more  he  tells  us,  that  in  physics  the  energy  with 
\         *  Hr^riMi  OrgeiNMi,  Lib^  1,  Aph.  t6,  and  elsewhere. 
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which  a  principle  acta  is  often  increased  by  the  antipe- 
ristasis  of  its  opposite ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
contests  of  factions.  If  this  be  indeed  the  philotophia 
prima,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosophical 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  Mr.  Moore's  '  Lalla 
Rookh.'  The  similitudes  which  we  have  cited  are  very 
happy  similitudes.  But  that  a  man  like  Bacon  should 
have  taken  them  for  more,— that  he  should  hare 
thought  the  discoTcry  of  such  resemblances  as  these  an 
important  part  of  philosophy, — has  always  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of 
letters. 

The  truth  is,  that  his  mind  was  wonderfully  quick  in 
perceiving  analogies  of  all  sorts.  But,  like  seTcral  emi- 
nent men  whom  we  could  name,  both  living  and  dead, 
he  sometimes  appeared  strangely  deficient  in  the  power 
of  distinguishing  rational  from  fanciful  analogies, — 
analogies  which  are  arguments  from  analogies  which 
are  mero  illustrations, — ^analogies  like  that  which  Bish- 
op Butler  so  ably  pointed  out  between  natural  nnd 
revealed  religion,  from  analogies  like  that  which  Addi- 
son discovered  between  the  series  of  Grecian  gods 
carved  by  Phidias,  and  the  series  of  English  kings 
painted  by  Kneller.  This  want  of  discrimination  has 
led  to  many  strange  political  speculations.  Sir  William 
Temple  deduced  a  theory  of  government  from  the  pro- 
perties of  the  pyramid.  Mr.  Southey's  whole  system 
of  finance  is  grounded  on  the  phenomena  of  evapora- 
tion and  rain.  In  theology  this  perverted  ingenuity 
has  made  still  wilder  work.  From  the  time  of  Irenaeus 
and  Origen,  down  to  the  present  day,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  generation  in  which  great  divines  have  not  been 
led  into  the  most  absurd  expositions  of  Scripture,  by 
mere  incapacities  to  distinguish  analogies  proper, — to 
use  the  scholastic  phrase — from  analogies  metaphorical.* 
It  is  curious  that  Bacon  has  himself  mentioned  this 
▼cry  kind  of  delusion  among  the  ideUi  tpeeui  ;  and  has 
mentioned  it  in  language  which,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  indicates  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  subject  to  iL 
It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  us,  of  subtle  minds  to  attach  too 
,  much  importance  to  slight  distinctions ; — it  is  the  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  high  and  discursive  intellects  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  resemblances ;  and 
he  adds,  that  when  this  last  propensity  is  indulged  to 
excess,  it  leads  men  to  catch  at  shadows  instead  of  sub- 
stanceaf 

Yet  we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had  been  less 
luxuriant  For, — to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords, — it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  obscure  truth  plain — 
of  making  repulsive  truth  attractive — of  fixing  in  the 
mind  forever  truth  which  might  otherwise  have  made 
but  a  transient  impression. 

The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon's  mind ; 
but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  powerful  as  occasionally  to 
usurp  the  place  of  his  reason,  and  to  tyrannize  over  the 
whole  man.  No  imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong 
and  so  thoroughly  subjugated.  It  never  stirred  but  at 
a  signal  from  good  sense.  It  stopped  at  the  first  check 
from  good  sense.  Yet  though  disciplined  to  such  obe- 
dience, it  gave  noble  proofs  of  iu  vigor.  In  truth, 
much  of  Bason's  life  was  passed  in  a  visionary  world,— 

*  Sea  tome  iatereiUng  remsrlu  on  this  sabjaa  in  Bishop 
Berkeley*!  *  Minaie  Philosopher.*    Dialogue  IV. 
t  Novum  Orgnmmf  Lib.  1,  Aph.  50. 


amidst  things  as  strange  as  any  that  are  deaeribed  in 
the  '  Arabian  Tales,'  or  in  those  romances  on  which  the 
curate  and  barber  of  Don  Cluixote's  village  perlbrmcd 
so  cruel  an  mUo  ito-ye,— «mid8t  boildings  more  sinDpCn- 
ous  than  the  palace  of  Abuldin,— fountains  more  won- 
derful than  the  golden  water  of  Farizade, — cooTejrances 
mors  rapid  than  the  hippogryph  of  Ruggieio,-^Bmis 
more  formidable  than  the  lance  of  Astolfo, — remedies 
more  eflkacioos  than  the  balsam  of  FierabrasL  Yet  in 
his  magnificent  day-dreams  there  was  flothio^  wild, — 
nothing  but  what  sober  reaaon  aanctioned.  He  knew 
that  all  the  aecreta  feigned  by  poets  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  books  of  enchanters,  are  worthleas  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  secrets  which  are  really  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  nature,  and  which,  with  lime  and 
patience,  will  be  read  there.  He  knew  that  all  the 
wonders  wrought  by  all  the  talismans  in  faUe  were 
trifles  when  compared  to  the  wonders  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  philosophy  of  JntU; 
and,  that  if  his  words  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  men, 
they  would  produce  effects  such  as  superstition  had 
never  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  Merlin  and 
Michael  ScoL  It  was  here  that  he  bred  to  let  his 
imagination  loose.  He  loved  to  picture  to  himself  the 
world  as  it  would  be  when  his  philosophy  should,  in 
his  own  noble  phrase,  'have  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
human  empire.*  We  might  refer  to  many  instances. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  wiih  the  strongest — the 
description  of  the  '  House  of  Solomon*  in  the  *  New 
AtlaniiSi'  By  most  of  Bacon*s  contemporaries,  and  by 
some  people  of  our  time,  this  remarkable  passage 
would,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  an  ingenious 
rhodomontade,— a  counterpart  to  the  adventures  of 
Sinbad  or  Baron  Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  human  composition  a  passage 
more  eminently  distinguished  by  profound  and  serene 
wisdom.  The  boldness  and  originality  of  the  fiction  is 
far  less  wonderful  than  the  nice  discernment  which 
carefully  excluded  from  that  long  list  of  prodigies  every 
thing  that  can  be  pronounced  impossible ;  erery  thing 
that  can  be  proved  to  lie  beyond  the  mighty  magic  of 
induction  and  of  time.  Already  some  parts,  and  not 
the  least  startling  parts,  of  this  glorious  prophecy  have 
been  accomplished,  even  according  to  the  letter ;  and 
the  wJK>le,  construed  according  to  the  spirit,  is  daily 
accomplishing  all  around  us. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Bacon's  mind,  is  the  order  in  which  its  pow- 
ers expanded  themselves.  With  him  the  fruit  came 
first  and  remained  till  the  last:  the  blossoms  did  not 
appear  till  late.  In  general,  the  development  of  the 
fancy  is  to  the  development  of  the  judgment  what  the 
growth  of  a  girl  is  to  the  growth  of  a  boy.  The  fancy 
attains  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  perfection  of  its  beau- 
ty, its  power,  and  its  fruitfulness ;  and,  as  it  is  first  to 
ripen,  it  is  also  first  to  fade.  It  has  generally  lost 
something  of  its  bloom  and  freshness  before  the  sterner 
faculties  have  reached  maturity;  and  is  commonly 
withered  and  barren  while  those  faculties  still  retain  all 
their  eoei^y.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  fiincy  and  the 
judgment  grow  together.  It  happens  still  more  rarely 
that  the  judgment  grows  faster  than  the  fancy.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case  with  Bacon.  His 
boyhood  and  youth  appear  to  have  been  singularly  se- 

•  *  Mew  AtlanUs.* 
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date.  His  gigantic  scheme  of  philosophical  reform  is 
said  hf  some  writers  to  hare  been  planned  before  be 
was  fifteen ;  and  was  undoabtedly  planned  while  he 
was  still  yoang.  He  obaerred  as  Ttgilantly,  meditated 
as  deeply,  and  judged  as  temperately,  when  he  ga?e  his 
first  work  to  the  world  as  at  the  close  of  his  long  career. 
Bq(  io  eloquence,  in  sweetness,  and  variety  of  ezpres- 
stoo,  and  in  richness  of  illustration,  his  later  writings  are 
forsoperior  to  those  of  his  youth.  In  this  respect  the 
history  of  his  mind  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  mind  of  Burke.  The  treatise  on  the  '  Sublime 
and  Beaatiful,*  though  written  on  a  subject  which  the 
coktesi  metaphysician  could  hardly  treat  without  being 
oeeasioDally  betrayed  into  florid  writing,  is  the  most 
onadomed  of  all  Burke's  works.  It  appeared  when  he 
was  twenty-five  or  twenty-six.  When,  at  forty,  he 
wrote  the  '  Thoughts  on  the  causes  of  the  existing  Dis- 
contents,* his  reason  and  his  judgment  had  reached 
their  full  maturity ;  but  his  eloquence  was  still  in  its 
splendid  dawn.  At  fifty,  his  rhetoric  was  quite  as  rich 
as  good  taste  would  permit ;  and  when  he  died,  at  al- 
most seTcnty,  it  had  become  ungracefully  gorgeous. 
In  his  youth  he  wrote  on  the  emotions  produced  by 
raoaniaios  and  cascades ;  by  the  master  pieces  of  paint- 
ing and  seulptvre  ;  by  the  faces  and  necks  of  beautiful 
women ;  in  the  style  of  a  parliamentary  report.  In  his 
old  age,  be  discussed  treaties  and  tariffs  in  the  most  fer- 
Tid  and  brilliant  language  of  romance.  It  is  strange 
that  the  essay  on  the  *  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  and  the 
*  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  should  be  the  productions  of 
one  man.  But  is  far  more  strange  that  the  .essay 
should  have  been  a  production  of  his  youth,  and  tiie 
kuer  of  his  old  age. 

We  will  give  Tery  short  specimens  of  Bacon's  two 
styles.  In  1597,  he  wrote  thus: — *CraAy  men  con- 
temn studies ;  simple  men  admire  them :  and  wise  men 
Qse  them ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use :  that  is  a 
wisdom  without  them,  and  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict,  nor  to  belieYO,  but  to  weigh  and  eon- 
rder.  Somt  hooks  are  to  he  Uuted,  others  to  he  swtdlmoed, 
md  some  few  to  he  chewed  and  digested.  Reading  maketk 
s  /hQ  man,  eonferenee  a  ready  man,  and  writing  a)i  exact 
MS.  And  therefore  if  a  roan  write  little,  he  had  need 
hate  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  have  a  pre- 
sent wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  have  much  cunning  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not  Histories  make  men 
wise,  poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  phi- 
losophy deep,  morals  grave,  logTc  and  rhetoric  able  to 
contend.'  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  this  is  a  pas- 
sage to  be  '  chewed  and  digested.'  We  do  not  beliere 
that  Thncydides  himself  has  any  where  compressed  so 
orach  thoofrht  into  so  small  a  space. 

In  the  additions  which  Bacon  afterwards  made  to  the 
'Essays,'  there  is  nothing  superior  in  truth  or  weight 
to  what  we  have  quoted.  But  his  style  was  constantly 
heooming  richer  and  softer.  The  following  passage, 
lint  published  in  1625,  will  show  the  extent  of  the 
change:— 'Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  car- 
neth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  evidence  of 
God*s  favor.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you 
listen  to  David's  harp  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  labored  more  in  describing  the  afiflictions  of  Job 
than  the  feficities  of  Solomon.    Prosperity  is  not  with- 


out many  fears  and  distastes;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle  works 
and  embroideries  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a 
dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground. 
Judge  therefore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odors,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or  crushed ; 
for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth 
best  discover  virtue.' 

It  is  by  the  *  Elssays'  that  Bacon  is  best  known  to 
the  multitude.  The  .Aroetiifi  Ofgantan  and  the  De  Aug- 
mentis  are  much  talked  of,  but  little  read.  They  have 
produced  indeed  a  vast  effect  on  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  but  they  have  produced  it  through  the  operations  - 
of  intermediate  ogents.  They  have  moTed  the  intel- 
lects which  have  moved  the  world.  It  is  in  the  'Essays^ 
alone  that  the  mind  of  Bacon  is  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers.  There,  he 
opens  an  exoteric  school,  and  he  talks  to  plain  men  in 
language  which  every  body  understands,  about  things 
in  which  every  body  is  interested.  He  has  thus  enabled 
those  who  must  otherwise  haye  taken  his  merits  on  trust 
to  judge  for  themselves;  and  the  great  body  of  readers 
have,  during  several  generations,  acknowledged  that 
the  man  who  has  treated  with  such  consummate  ability 
questions  with  which  they  are  familiar,  may  well  be 
supposed  to  deserve  all  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by 
those  who  have  sat  in  his  inner  schooL 

Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable  treatise 
De  •Sugmentis,  we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment.  Ba- 
con's greatest  performance  is  the  first  book  of  the  AVmim 
Orgomroi.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  extraordinary  mind 
are  found  there  in  the  highest  perfection.  Many  of  the 
aphorisms,  but  particularly  those  in  which  he  gives  ex- 
amples of  the  influence  of  the  idola,  show  a  nicety  of 
observation  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Every  part 
of  the  book  blazes  with  wit,  but  with  wit  which  is  em- 
ployed only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  truth.  No  book 
ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  think- 
ing— overthrew  so  many  prejudices — introduced  so 
many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book  was  ever  written  in 
a  less  contentious  spirit  It  truly  conquers  with  chalk 
and  not  with  steeL  Proposition  after  proposition  enters 
into  the  mind, — is  received  not  as  an  invader,  but  as  a 
welcome  friend, — and  though  previously  unknown,  be- 
comes at  once  domesticated.  But  what  we  most  admire 
is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which,  without  effort, 
takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science, — all  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,— all  the  errors  of  two  thou- 
sand years, — all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing 
times,— all  the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  age.  Cowley, 
who  was  among  the  most  ardent,  and  not  among  the 
least  discerning  followers  of  the  new  philosophy,  has, 
in  one  of  his  finest  poems,  compared  Bacon  to  Moses 
standing  on  Mount  Pisgah.  It  is  to  Bacon,  we  think, 
as  he  appears  in  tho  first  book  of  the  Jfovwn  Organwn, 
that  the  comparison  applies  with  peculiar  felicity. 
There  we  see  the  great  law -giver  looking  round  from 
his  lonely  elevation  on  an  infinite  expanse;  behind  him 
a  wilderness  of  dreary  sands  and  bitter  waters  in  which 
successive  generations  have  sojourned,  always  moving, 
yet  never  advancing,  reaping  no  harvest  and  building 
no  abiding  city ;  before  him  a  goodly  land,  a  land  of 
promise,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    While 
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the  multitude  below  saw  only  the  flat  aterile  deaert  in 
which  they  had  so  long  wandered,  bounded  on  every 
aide  by  a  near  horizon,  or  diTersified  only  by  aome 
deceitful  mirage,  be  waa  gazing  from  a  far  higher  stand, 
on  a  fiir  lovelier  country,— following  with  hia  eya  thfc 
long  courae  of  fertilizing  rivers,  through  ample  paaturea, 
and  under  the  bridges  of  great  capitals, — measuring  the 
distances  of  marta  and  havens,  and  portioning  out  all 
those  wealthy  regions  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  back  from  contemplating Bacon'a 
philosophy  to  contemplate  his  life.  Yet  without  so 
turning  back  it  ia  impossible  fairly  to  estimate  his 
powers.  He  left  the  University  at  ao  earlier  age  than 
that  at  which  moat  people  repair  thither.  While  yet  a 
boy  he  was  plunged  into  the  midst  of  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. Thence  he  passed  to  the  study  of  a  vast  technical 
aystem  of  law,  and  worked  his  way  up  through  a  suc- 
cession of  laborious  offices  to  the  highest  post  in  his 
profession.  In  the  meantime  he  took  an  active  part  in 
every  Parliament;  he  waa  an  adviser  of  the  Crown ;  he 
paid  court  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  address  to  all 
whose  favor  was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him ;  he  lived 
much  in  society ;  he  noted  the  slightest  peculiarities  of 
eharaeter  and  the  slightest  changea  of  fashion.  Scarcely 
any  man  has  led  a  more  stirring  life  than  that  which 
Bacon  led  from  aixteen  to  sixty.  Scarcely  any  man 
has  been  better  entitled  to  be  called  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world.  The  founding  of  a  new  philosophy,  the  im- 
parting of  a  new  direction  to  the  minds  of  speculators, — 
this  was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  the  work  of  hours 
occasionally  stolen  from  the  Woolsack*  and  the  Council 
Board.  This  eonsideration,  while  it  increases  the  ad- 
miration with  which  we  regard  his  intellect,  increases 
alao  our  regret  that  auch  an  intellect  ahould  ao  often 
have  been  unworthily  employed.  He  well  knew  the 
better  coarse,  and  had,  at  one  time,  reaolved  to  pursue 
it.  *  I  confesi^*  said  he  in  a  letter  written  when  he  was 
still  young,  *  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends  as 
I  have  moderate  civil  ends.'  Had  his  civil  ends  conti- 
nued 10  be  moderate,  he  would  have  been,  not  only  the 
Moses,  but  the  Joshua  of  philosophy.  He  would  have 
fulfilled  a  large  part  of  his  own  magnificent  predictions. 
He  would  have  led  his  followers,  not  only  to  the  verge, 
but  into  the  heart  of  the  promised  land.  He  would  not 
merely  have  pointed  out,  but  would  have  divided  the 
spoil  Above  all,  he  would  have  left  not  only  a  great, 
but  a  apotless  name.  Mankind  would  then  have  been 
able  to  eateem  their  illustrioos  benefactor.  We  ahould 
not  then  be  compelled  to  regard  his  character  with  min- 
gled contempt  and  admiration, — with  mingled  aversion 
and  gratitude.  We  should  not  then  regret  that  there 
should  be  so  many  proofs  of  the  narrowness  and  selfish- 
ness of  a  heart,  the  benevolence  of  which  was  yet  large 
enough  to  take  in  all  raees  and  all  ages.  We  should  not 
then  have  to  blush  for  the  disingenuousness  of  the  roost 
devoted  worshipper  of  speculative  truth, — ^for  the  ser- 
vility of  the  boldest  champion  of  intellectual  freedom. 
We  should  not  then  have  seen  the  sftme  man  at  one 
time  far  in  the  van,  and  at  another  time  far  in  the  rear 
of  his  generation.  We  ahould  not  then  be  forced  to 
own,  that  he  who  first  treated  legislation  aa  a  acience 
was  among  the  last  Englishmen  who  used  the  rack,-^ 
that  he  who  first  summoned  philosophers  to  the  great 
work  of  interpreting  nature  was  among  the  last  English- 
men who  sold  justice.    And  we  should  conclude  our 


survey  of  a  life  placidly,  h(^ora\ly,  beneficently  passed, 
<in  illustrious  observatioiisf  g^ynded  conclusions,  and 
profitable  iQventions  and  Tliscoveries,**  with  fi»eltngs 
very  different  from<hoee  with  which  we  now  turn  away 
from  the  checkered  apeetade  of  Bo'much  gknry  and  so 
much  shame. 

*  From  a  letter  of  Baoon  to  Lord  Burielgb.* 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TBir  TO  THE  MOUNTAIUS,  CAVES  ARD  STBIKOS 

OF  yiROINIA. 

By  a  ^eW'Englandtr. 

To  Chablbb  K.  Sbkrmait,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 
Theee  frafineote  of  a  Diary,  kept  diiriii£  a  tour  made  ia  hit 
eocietj,  are  reepeetTully  and  aifectionately  tnacribed,  by  hit 
friend  and  feUow-trareller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-TIrcinia !  Tec  I  own 


I  loTO  thee  atiU,  although  no  eon  of  thfne ! 

For  I  have  climbed  thj  mounuine,  not  alone,— 
And  made  the  wondcn  of  thj  valUee  mine ; 
Findinf ,  llrom  mominf  *■  dairn  till  day'a  decline. 

Some  marrel  yet  unmarked,— eome  peak,  whoee  throne 
Wee  loftier,— girt  witli  mlat,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  and  ragged  glen,  witli  eopee  o*ergrown,— 
The  birth  of  aome  aweet  ralley,  or  the  line 

Traced  bj  eome  eilTor  fCream  that  murmon  lone : 
Or  the  dark  caTe,  where  hidden  eiyeule  ehlne. 

Or  the  wild  ardi,  acroea  the  blue  aky  thrown. 

♦  *  4>  #  4i  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  wade. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Blchmoud— Hotels— Ride  orertbe  Blue  Ridfe— Fellow-TraTcl- 
lore— CkarlotteerlUe— Mondcello— Win*e  "Blind  Freachtr" 
—An  accident— Warm  Springs— The  Bathe— The  Hon— i 
Legend  of  the  Spring— The  Nabob's  depanuro— The  Moaa- 
tain  excanrion— Ladylike  rente. 

Riekmond,  Fa.  My  15, 1835. 
I  entered  Richmond,  prepared  (from  the  river  view) 
to  be  delighted  with  it;  but  the  landing,  and  the  pro- 
gress to  the  Eagle  Hotel  on  Main  atreet,  amid  hots  and 
hoYels,  and  over  a  pavement,  which  fopned  of  atones  of 
all  shapes  and  atzes,  seems  made  to  rack  one's  bones, 
and  for  naaght  else,  worked  a  thorough  disappointment 
in  my  mind.  A  walk  through  the  city  baa  convinced 
me,  however,  that  my  first  impressions  were  not  erro* 
neous.  Richmond  is  composed  seemingly,  of  an  eU 
and  new  "  town,"  like  Edinburg.  The  lower  poriioa 
of  the  city  is  old,  dirty,  and  in  many  parts  dilapidated. 
Tt  ia  the  business  or  mercantile  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
certainly  atirring  and  active  enough.  The  upper  or 
hiil  portion,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Capitol, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  beauiifuL  Splendid  resi- 
dences, well  laid  out  streets,  delightful  walks,  a  most 
enchanting  prospect  of  Jamea  river,  winding  ita  waf 
among  wooded  shores,  like  a  silver  thread  crossing  an 
emerald,  characterise  it  as  fully  deserving  all  the  merit 
and  beauty  ita  citizens  and  admiran  daim  for  it.  The 
Capitol  standa  on  the  htgfacat  point  of  land  in  Rich- 
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mood,  &cifig  Che  river,  ^dC  firesenting  a  most  elegant 
frant-^  Grecian  portico,  extending  the  inj^e  width, 
the  pediment  of  wbicn  ie  -wiifponed  by  loflPcoluoiDtf 
of  bctotifol  material  and  structaro.    The  entrances  to 
the  public  halls  are  at  the  wings ;  and  those  lo  the 
offices  connected  with  the  governinent,  are  in  the  front 
bueneat.    The  portico  forms  a  splendid  promenade. 
A  teotinel,  in  the  uniform  of  the  state^  is  constantly 
pairolling  the  gmTel  walk  that  surrounds  this  building, 
which  eootains  a  celebrated  statue  of  Washington. 
This  work  I  did  not  see,  as  the  halls  are  not  now  open, 
and  the  keeper  was  not  easily  accessible.    Directly  in 
the  Rsr  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  City  Court  House— and 
(hit  is  slso  a  fine  boilding  of  the  same  materiai^a  har- 
dened stucco— a  good  imitation  of  freestone,  or  gmnite.^ 
Ooe  shoold  alwajrs  go  the  '^  Powhatan  House,**  on 
oonii^  to  Richmond.    It  is  kept  by  Mr*.  Dnvall,  and 
is  on  the  scale  of  the  Tremont  House.    It  is  situated 
QO  Cepitol  Hill,  and  combines  all  the  advantages  I  have 
ittcnpted  to  describe^  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  that 
rieinity  as  a  residence.    The  grounds  surrounding  the 
Cspitol  are  always  open  to  the  people,  who  make  them 
s  thonN^&re.    Approaching  the  Capitol  through  them 
ffUB  the  h>wer  town,  you  get  a  view  of  the  building 
ajnosg  the  trees,  more  beautiful  than  any  co«|i  d*aU  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw,  excepting  those  which  abound  (ieom 
CTcry  point  of  view  on  the  B  jston  common. .  Through 
these  walks  yoa  reach  the  "  Powhatan  House,"  whence 
I  dioald  at  this  Oiomeni  have  been  writing  instead  of 
(he  Esgle^  bad  not  my  hack-driver  solemnly  assured 
*'Ms«a**thai  there  was  no  other  tavern  in  the  city. 
Let  my  fioe  be  a  warning  to  future  travellers.    Let 
then  think  of  Poemkomtn,  and  go  to  the  PotoAstan.t 


an  acquaintance  with  each  other.  The  old  planter 
knew  the  Judge,  the  Judge  knew  JtfonsEeur,  and  Jtfbn- 
sieur  was  well  acquainted  with  the  student ;  the  way- 
bill, (which,  by  invariable  custom  in  these  parts,  is 
always  carried  in  a  little  tin  ease  under  the  forward 
seat  of  the  coach,)  told  the  rest,  upon  being  consulted 
at  sly  intervals, — and  by  some  means  or  other,  (they 
manage  these  things  nobly  in  the  "Old  Dominion,") 
ere  dinner  time,  we  were  all  as  well  acquainted,  as  if 
we  had  known  each  other  for  years.  The  tobacco 
grower  was  an  original:  Virginian  to  the  back-bone, 
and  declared  that  Judge  Tucker  ought  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  John  Marshall,  because  he  was  the  only  other 
Judge  he  knew  of  in  Virginia !  He  talked  of  his  crops, 
which  he  has  sold  for  three  years  ahead,  in  Richmond  ;^ 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  movements  at  the  North — of  the 
comfortable  condition  of  his  slaves, — and  of  Garrison, 
of  whom  he  seemed  to  think  as  the  Scots  do  of  "  Auld 
Clootie."  He  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  G.  could  not 
possibly  get  through  this  part  of  the  country  alive. 
The  old  gentleman  left  us  before  our  arrival  at  my  pre- 
sent quarters,  being  pressed  thereto  by  an  oU  acquaint- 
ance on  the  road. 

The  Judge  I  found  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school;  easy  In  his  address, though  dignified  in  his 
manner,  as  became  a  jxxige  and  a  gentleman,  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance.    But  all  reserve  wore  off  apace, 
and  I  discovered  him  to  be  what  I  have  ever  fiuicied  a 
Viiginian — frank,  open,  hospitable,  cordial  and  even 
hearty  in  his  intercourse  with  those  around  him.    He 
was  very  entertaining,  full  of  anecdote,  proud  of  his 
State,  as  all  his  countrymen  are,  free  from  sectional 
prejudices,  as  all  his  countrymen  ar«  nol,  and  altogether 
the  most  agreeable  travelling  companion  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  encounter.    He  is  a  half  brother 
of  the  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  connected 
by  marriage  with  several  of  the  principal  fiunilies  in 
Virginia.   He  is  an  honest,  worthy,  upright  man,  a  good 
constitutional  lawyer,  an  intelligent,  discriminating,  and 
experienced  judge,  and  although  by  reason  of  the  ar« 
duous  nature  of  his  oflicial  duties  he  is  not  an  active 
politician,  yet  he  is  well  known  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  as  a  profound  venerator  of  our  constitution, 
devotedly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  to  the  Union ;  and  in  short,  as  a  politician  of  the 
Washington  school    Easy  in  his  address,  aflbble,  ac- 
cessible, and  agreeable  to  strangers,  gentlemanly  in 
manner,  generous  and  hospitable  in  feeling,  he  adds  all 
the  private  virtues  possessed  by  the  late  Chief  Justice, 
to  the  same  devoted  attachment  to  his  profession,  the 
same  reverence  for  the  law  and  the  constitution,  and 
the  same  unwearied  research  into  their  nature,  and  the 
means  of  their  perpetuation  and  proper  administration. 
I  write  here  from  experience  and  common  fame.    A 
journey  of  some  days  in  his  society,  and  the  universal 
accord  of  his  fellow-citizens,  afifbrd  ma  the  means  of 


Blui  Ridge,  July  16. 
I  packed  up  yesterday  morning,  and  took  stage  for 
the  Mountains^  in  company  with  Judge  Tucker,  going 
to  Lewisborg  to  hold  a  Court  of  Appeals,  with  a  fine 
oM  specimen  of  the  real  Virginia  tobacco  planter,  a 
half  domesticaled  son  of  France,  who  has  for  some 
tiaie  been  teaching  his  native  language  in  Richmond, 
sad  a  young  South  Carolinian,  who  is  going  to  White 
Sulphur  to  pass  the  vacation  of  the  University  of  Vir^ 
ginia.  The  morning  was  lowering,  hot  soon  cleared, 
tod  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  the  day  was  quite 
pleasaoL  The  immediate  environs  of  the  capital  of 
Vir^Dia  are  by  no  means  picturesque  or  attractive,  and, 
alihoogfa  they  presented  me  with  a  view  of  several 
ooantry  residences  of  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are 
highly  distinguished,  they  disclosed  nothing  deserving 
of  a  particular  description.  The  first  part  of  the  ride 
was  passed  in  that  doll,  monotonous,  reserved  style 
which  b  characteristic  of  all  unexpected  meetings  of 
people  from  various  quarters  of  the  country  ;  but  to- 
waids  noon  we  had  warmed  into  something  very  like 

•  Mack  of  Che  CovtHoiifla  m  boilc  of  stone,  as  the  pillars, 
fovadaiioa,  comers,  eoiaiees,  door  and  window  firames,  kc—   bearing  this  willing,  though  weak  tribute  to  his  virtues 

_                                       .....       {EdM^.  in  prif  ate  and  public  Ufa. 

tnt  Powbataa  mXtl  aulntalns  lu  hlfh  eharaciar,  and  the  £,.               „!,.,.;«•  .»^:»t^n  ^  .  ».«.^  ir.«»«i.»i.»  r 

Udt  ka.  ..eh  faaprovad.   Then  are  also  now  a  anmbar  of  ^  The  most  amusing  specimen  of  a  true  Frenchman  I 

•ftw  voMMlve  and  woIl-eMidiicied  honsM  of  eDteitaiooMoc  la   "*▼«  ever  met  waa  JVonsteiir  H ,  my  other  travelling 

Bkhaood.    Mrs.  Elfsey's  yirglaia  Howe,  Mra.  Richardson's,  companion.    He  was  a  perfect  bibliomaoiac    Not  a 

tod  Mm  Clalboma**  MarBbaU  House,  aund  very  high.   The  j^ook  was  alluded  to,  that  he  did  not  instantly  say  *  I 

Hog,  y.  Of,  pnTslly  creditable  to  the  cky :  tho  trnion,  Boll,  ^^^  j^..^^  ^^^  ^^^.j,  of  which^he  did  not  proceed 

CotaaMaa,aadCarley*a,araHiailvqeftepopalar  down  town,  .         .*  .  ■    .     .•                 j      «      i    j-j  l         .     j« 

vM^teWaaU^isB  and  Swan  siaLMlaauIr  oedk  on  tk^  immediaUly  to  discuss;  and  not  only  did  he  pretend  to 

m»— {W  Mtss.  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  contents,  bnt  in  almost 
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every  instance,  of  the  aoibor  also  of  the  work  alluded 
to.  Among  others  of  his  whims,  he  said  he  had  in  his 
possession  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of 
Amerieti  poetry !  And  on  our  asking  him  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  with  them,  he  told  us  ho  was  going  to 
Paris  ere  long,  and  intended  to  present  them  to  some 
public  library  there.  'What  an  unanticipated  apotheosis 
is  this,  for  the  sixteen  and  thiriy>two-mos  of  American 
bards,  with  which  our  prolific  press  has  so  long  been 
teeming.  Next  to  France,  Mvnrieur  thinks  very  highly 
of  America,  and  believes  Benjamin  Franklin  has  done 
more  for  our  land  than  George  Washington.  He  di- 
verges shortly  from  our  onward  route,  to  view  the 
natural  brklge  and  the  caves  of  Virginia.  He  is  a 
comical  little  genius. 

We  had  a  fine  road,  a  fine  driver,  and  an  elegant  new 
co^,  as  our  comforts  to-day,'^H>flrsetling  which — for 
all  pleasure  is  dashed  with  paii>— we  were  called  to 
encounter  the  most  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  hail  it  was  ever  the  lot  of  a  Virginian,  (so  said  the 
planter,)  to  abide.  It  streamed  down  in  torrents  from 
the  thickening  clouds,  from  noon  to  sunseL  The  to- 
bacco grounds,  the  corn,  and  wheat  were  deluged,  and 
the  little  fooiable  streams  that  occasionally  crossed  our 
path  were  swelled  to  a  formidable  height.  At  about  an 
hour  before  sunset,  we  came  to  the  '*  Little  Bird"  river, 
which  we  all  agreed  must  be  impassable,  and  after  an 
kour^s  parley,  the  driver,  who  was  conscientious  on  the 
score  of  Uncle  Sam's  bags,  gave  in,  and  we  went  back 
a  mile  to  a  small  furm-hoase,  where  an  acquaintance  of 
our  tobacco  raiser  resided.  He  hospitably  provided  us 
with  a  good  supper,  and  spread  bedding  for  us  upon 
the  floor  of  the  beet  room  in  his  humble  cabin,  and 
there,  Judge,  Planter,  Student,  McnHenr,  Driver,  and  I, 
turned  in  en  metfc,  and  slept  soundly  till  the  moon 
rose.  At  about  two  this  morning,  we  again  set  oflT, 
found  the  stream  passable,  and  by  breakfast  time  dis- 
covered that  after  all,  we  were  only  about  four  hours 
behind  our  time  of  arrival  at  the  usual  place  of  stop- 
ping. Here,  (the  morning  being  fine,)  we  had  a  splen- 
did first  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge, — the  first  chain  or 
range  of  the  Alleghanies  which  the  traveller  from  the 
North  approaches.  A  blue  hazy  mist  hung  over  them, 
not  concealing  them  in  the  least  degree,  but  forming  a 
thin  transparent  veil,  through  whicJi  their  regular  slope 
and  wooded  sides  were  beautifully  disclosed.  I  found 
the  Judge  an  invaluable  aid  in  pointing  out  the  best 
views,  the  most  pleasing  prospects,  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque points  of  view,  from  which  the  landscape  could 
be  observed.  Interspersed  with  all  his  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  different  localities  through 
which  we  passed,  he  delighted  us  by  the  narration  of 
several  personal  anecdotes,  which  were  indeed  quite 
amusing,  as  well  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  coun- 
try. We  passed  Charlottesville,  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  Monticello,  the  residence  of 
Jefferson,  both  of  which  we  admired  as  much  as  the 
blending  of  all  orders  of  architecture  in  the  one,  and 
the  elevated  location  of  the  other,  would  permit  The 
present  proprietor  of  Monticello,  is  not  a  favorite  in 
that  neighborhood — his  improvements  on  the  estate  are 
pronounced  as  tasteless,  and  his  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  the  admission  of  visiters,  pompous  and  absurd. 
The  University  is  a  collection  of  brick  buildings,  form- 
ing a  square ;  on  one  side  of  which  are  the  residences 


of  the  faculty,  and  the  eabius  or  dormitories  of  the  stu- 
dents,— M|dlat  the  head  of  which  is  the  great  haJl  oon- 
taining  trnftibrary,  and  the  recitation  rooms. 

This  is  perhaps  as  beautiful  a  structure  as  coold  be 
made  of  led  brick.  Its  portico  is  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  while  the  piazzas  of  the 
lateral  buildings  have  those  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 
This  mingling  of  architecture  produces  an  oufre  and 
unpleasing  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  is 
regarded  universally  as  a  failure  to  produce  what  iis 
founder  intended  it  to  be,  the  finest  building  in  Virginia. 
This  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We 
part«d  with  our  amusing  French  companion  here ; — 
and  took  up  a  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and  another 
from  Southern  Vii^inia,  returning  home  by  the  way  of 
the  Sulphur  Springs. 

Our  ride  to-day  has  been  delightful.  We  have  been 
passing  through  a  rich  and  productive  country,  and  the 
fine  crops  of  com,  and  grain,  and  grass, — the  splendid 
foliage  of  vigorous  forests,  in  which  are  observable  all 
varieties  of  trees,  common  and  rare,  the  well  built  and 
well  stocked  farms,  with  here  and  there  a  country  seat, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  high  cultivation,  have 
all  combined  to  render  the  prospect  pleasing  in  the 
highest  degree.  During  the  afternoon,  we  have  been 
constantly  ascending  tlie  first  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  are  now  quietly  settling  ourselves  to  repose,  with 
an  assurance  of  more  lovely  prospects  and  more  rich 
enjoyments  on  the  morrow. 

Wttrm  Springs,  Jithf  17. 

The  day  has  been  very  fine,  and  my  ride  among  these 
picturesque  mountains  more  charming  than  J  can  de- 
scribe. The  prospects  on  all  sides  of  my  path  have 
been  varied  and  enchanting.  The  hills  forming  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  South  River  Range,  and  the  Warm 
Spring  Mountains,  are  undulating  and  woody,  and 
enclose  the  traveller  in  a  beautiful  succession  of  well 
cultivated  intervales,  through  which  runs  a  turnpike 
road,  smooth,  well  graduated,  and  level,  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles.  I  know  no  belter  roads  in  New  England 
than  those  from  Charlottesville  to  this  place  have 
proved. 

We  h  tve  beard  all  along  the  road  that  the  White 
Sulphur  Springsare  overflowing  with  visiters,  and  divers 
plans  entertained  us  as  we  rode  on,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject some  relief  for  ourselves,  who  were  going  to  that 

place  first.    Major  M ,  whom  we  look  up  this 

morning,  and  who  saw  service  in  the  last  war,  was  for 
erecting  a  regular  camp,  cantonment,  or  bivouac  on  the 
spot,  sending  out  regular  foraging  parties,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  the  chances  of  our  deprivation  of  bed  and 
board,  that  seemed  to  be  threatening  us.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  our  party  decided  to  wait  awhile  at  the  Warm 
Springs,  which  comes  first  upon  t^ie  road,  and  after 
spending  some  time  there,  and  bathing  in  those  mild 
waters,  to  pursue  our  way  to  the  Hot,  and  afterwards 
to  look  in  upon  the  denser  crowd  at  the  White  Sulphur. 

This  afternoon  we  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Waddell, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  Blind  Preacher,  so  pathetical- 
ly described  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  his  Letters  of  a  British 
Spy.  I  looked  at  him  with  deep  interest,  as  he  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  standing  on  his  door  step,  apparently 
a  wealthy  and  enterprising  former.  Pnrtaing  oar  way, 
we  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  breaking  of  the  perch 
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of  our  stage  eoach,  and  were  obliged  to  walk  about  a 
mile  to  hare  it  repaired.  This  was  done  at  a  farm 
hooae  in  the  poeaesaioo  of  an  honest  Virginian,  who 
made  great  boast  as  we  walked  along  together,  (for  he 
was  near,  at  the  happening  of  the  accident,)  of  his  being 
able  to  ds  say  thmg.  By  his  aid  we  were  soon  again  on 
oar  vaf,  which  carried  us  through  mountain  gaps,  and 
orer  moaotain  tops,  along  a  road  every  moment  increas- 
ing in  charming  prospects,  until  we  had*  attained  the 
last  of  the  range  to  be  passed  to-day.  From  its  summit 
we  looked  down  into  a  well  caltiTated  Talley,  near  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  neat  settlement,  gathered  around 
the  Wmrm  Springs.  Here  we  stopped,  and  parting 
company  with  the  Judge,  the  Major,  and  the  Student, 
who  went  to  the  next  county,  we  quietly  settled  our- 
Kires  down  in  this  haven  of  rest,  and,  as  we  hope, 
bealtb,  delighted  that  we  had  attained  such  an  enviable 
stage  in  our  long  journey. 

I  have  already  taken  one  bath  in  these  celebrated 
watera.  At  a  littlo  distance  from  the  Hotel  is  a  hex- 
agooal  wooden  building,  eriected  over  an  area  of  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  filled  with  clear 
8(mog  water,  constantly  rising  and  flowing  off,  leaving 
aboQt  fife  feet  depth  in  a  hollow  basin, — the  temperature 
of  which  is  about  97  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  every  two  alternate  hours,  from 
sonrise  until  ten  at  night,  appropriated  to  them  for 
bathing,— and  these  hours  are  almost  constantly  em- 
ployed. I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  luxury  of  bathing 
ID  these  springs.  They  seem  to  be  the  waters  of 
Eden,  clear,  soft,  transparent,  mild,  healthful,  and  full 
of  delist.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  forms  the  basis 
of  their  mineral  properties,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
exeeedingly  efficacious  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
amilar  complaints.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

Oar  hotel  is  kept  by  a  very  accommodating  landlord 
by  the  name  of  Fry.  His  establishment  is  unexcep- 
tionable. Good  beds,  good  rooms,  good  servants,  and 
good  (are,  (all  of  them  nure  enough  in  this  region,  and 
nott  of  them,  it  is  said,  very  deficient  at  White  Sul- 
phor,)  are  here  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  traveller.  The 
hooae  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  productive  intervale,  on 
eTery  aide  surrounded  by  densely  wooded  mountains, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  on 
every  hand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  company  here, — 
though  less  than  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  forty-five 
miles  further  in  the  interior,  ^he  visiters  to  this  Springs 
coantryare  not  content  with  the  first  series  on  their 
route,  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  where  the  crowd  is 
moft  denae,  and  the  accommodations  most  scanty,— ^they 
pus  by  this  delightful  heaU,  and  fare  worse  at  the  most 
crafflmed  and  crowded  resort.  Fashion,  and  a  desire 
to  see  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  will  dodbtless  attract  us 
lUdier  also  for  a  few  days, — but  not  until  the  use  of 
these  health-giving  waters  has  given  us  more  strength 
and  nerve  than  we  now  possess. 

I  woald  advise  the  visiter  to  this  part  of  the  country 
to  provide  himself  bottles  of  water  at  those  places  on 
^>s  journey  where  it  is  good,  and  such  as  he  has  been 
ued  to  drink  at  home.  This  can  always  be  made  cool 
and  in  fitting  order  to  use,  as  all  the  stopping  places 
abound  with  ice.  The  lime-stone  water,  which  is  com- 
mon from  Richmond  to  the  Springs,  is  apt  to  have  a 
powerful  efiect  upon  the  system  of  one  unused  to  it ; — 
and  to  its  efots  I  attribute  a  violent  illness  to  which  I 


have  been  subjected  ever  since  my  arrival  at  this  place. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  the  pure  element  here,  how- 
ever,—a  perennial  spring  of  freestone  water  constantly 
flowing  from  a  spring  of  unequalled  coolness  and  purity. 

July  16. 
The  gray- haired  keeper  of  the  Great  Bath  entertains 
me  at  times  with  his  account  of  old  'days  in  Virginia,— 
the  incidents  which  he  can  remember  as  happening 
during  the  revolution  and  the  first  Presidency,— anec- 
dotes of  Washington  and  Jefferson, — descriptions  of 
the  great  men  he  has  seen  and  known,  or  heard  of  and 
never  seen— and  legends  of  his  own  infantile  years,  that 
come  to  him  as  he  chatters  about  things  and  times  that 
are  nearer,  until  he  is  at  length  in  lAe  oid  mea'a  elemeni, 
— and  while  I  float  quietly  on  mtiu,  hveits  besid^  me 
and  rocks  to  and  fro,  as  if  inspired,  upon  Asa.  In  one  of 
those  moods,  this  morning,  he  told  me  of  the  discovery 
of  the  spring  which  was  bubbling  up  around  me,  and 
from  the  clear  watera  of  which  I  was  gathering  health 
and  strength,  and  freedom  from  pain.  I  cannot  repeat 
the  old  man's  very  words ;  but  nearly  thus  his  legend 
went : — 

A  young  Indian,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  was 
coming  from  the  western  valley  of  the  great  Appalach- 
ian chain  of  mountains,  towards  the  waters  of  the  east, 
that  opened  into  the  beautiful  bay  whose  branches  now 
touch  the  strands  of  some  of  the  mightiest  marts  of  a  na- 
tion that  was  not  then  in  existence.  He  had  never  trod- 
den that  path  before,  and  nothing  but  the  pride  of  youth 
which  would  not  brook  that  his  brethren  of  other  tribes 
should  triumph  over  him  as  their  inferior  in  adventure, 
had  sustained  his  manly  heart  so  far ;  for  he  had  come, 
since  the  rising  sun  first  touched,  that  day,  the  mighty 
peaks  of  the  Alleghanies,  from  the  vales  that  lay  at 
their  feet  on  the  west.  He  was  going  to  carry  the  voice 
and  vote  of  a  powerful  nation  to  the  council-fire  that 
was  kindling  on  the  banks  of  the  great  water,  and  he 
felt  shame  at  the  recurrence  of  the  idea  that  the  place 
of  the  Young  Appalachian  Leopard  could  be  vacant. 
But  the  night  winds  beat  coldly  around  him,  and  his 
way  was  dark.  There  had  been  rains,  and  the  earth 
was  damp  and  swampy;  and  no  grass,  or  fern,  or 
heather  were  at  hand  with  which  to  make  a  bed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  valley  where  he  stood.  He  had  not 
strength  to  climb  the  near  range  of  mountains  that  threw 
up  their  summits  before  him,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  hope 
that  he  could  accomplish  his  ardent  desire.  Weary, 
dispirited,  and  ready  to  despair,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
an  open  space  among  the  low  underwood  that  covered 
the  valley  where  he  was  wandering,  and  upon  looking 
narrowly,  he  observed  that  it  was  filled  with  water.  He 
could  see  the  clear  reflection  of  the  bright  evening  star 
that  was  just  declining  to  her  rest,  and  that  was  peeping 
into  the  fountain, 

*<  Like  a  bride  full  of  blushes,  J  oat  lingering  to  take 
A  last  look  in  her  mirror,  at  nigbt  ere  she  goes.'* 

By  this  translucent  reflection  he  could  perceive  that  the 
water  was  clear,  and  its  depth  he  could  discern  by  the 
pebbles  that  glistened  in  the  starlight  from  the  bottom. 
He  saw  too  that  the  water  was  continually  flowing  off, 
and  supplying  a  stream  that  ran  rippling  away  among 
the  roots  of  the  old  oaks  that  surrounded  the  spot— and 
as  he  stooped  to  taste  the  liquid  element,  he  found  it 
warm  as  if  inviting  him  to  relax  his  chilled  limbs  by 
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bathing  in  its  tepid  bosom.  He  laid  aside  his  bow  and 
qoiver,  unf  trung  his  pouch  from  his  brawny  shoulder, 
took  off  his  moccasins,  and  plunged  in.  A  new  life  in- 
Tigomted  his  wearied  sprit,  new  strength  seemed  given 
to  his  almost  rigid  nerves;  he  swam,  he  dived,  he  lay 
prostrate  for  hoars  upon  the  genial  waves,  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  ecstacy  of  delight ;  and  when  the  first  dawn  of 
day  broke  over  the  rock-crowned  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  Spring  of  Strength  lay  enshrined,  the  Young  Leo- 
pard came  forth  from  his  watery  couch,  and  donning 
his  simple  array,  strode  proudly  up  the  mountain, 
"  where  path  there  was  none."  He  was  "a  young  giant 
rejoicing  to  run  his  course,** — ^fuH  of  new  fire  and  vigor 
he  manfully  sped  on  his  way — and  upon  the  eve  of  that 
day^  when  the  chiefs  and  the  sons  of  chiefs  were  seated 
around  the  solemn  council  fire,  no  one  of  them  all  was 
found  more  graceful  in  address,  more  commanding  in 
manner,  more  pleasing  in  look,  and  more  sagacious  in 
policy,  than  the  Young  J9pptUaekian  Leeparif  who  bathed 
in  the  SpHng  ^  Strtngth. 

The  life  of  an  invalid  at  a  watering  place  is  dull  and 
monotonous  enough,  if  he  be  left  to  himself,  without 
books,  without  acquaintance,  and  without  the  power  to 
brave  all  weathera  in  pureuit  of  amusement.  The  firet 
a  sensible  traveller  will  always  carry  with  him,— the 
second  such  a  one  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  find,  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  he  must  seek  in  the  other  two  resources  for 
that  which  shall  stand  him  in  its  stead. 

The  varied  scene  that  may  be  viewed  from  my  land- 
lord John  Fry's  long  piazza,  any  fair  morning  or  even- 
ing, does  not  comprehend  alone  a  prospect  of  hills  and 
Tallies,-— of  rocks  and  trees,  and  gushing  springs,  but 
there  is  mingled  in  the  view  a  study,  more  interesting 
while  it  lasts,  and  perhaps  more  useful  in  the  lessons  it 
teaches.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  listless  saunter 
along  the  colonnade,  where  I  have  been  watching  the 
departure  of  a  Geoigia  gentleman  with  his  family  for 
the  North.  He  certainly  presented  the  most  curious 
specimen  of  that  mixed  gmut  of  gentleman  and  jockey 
which  may  often  be  observed  among  our  countrymen, 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  a  phaeton  was 
brought  up  to  the  door  by  a  black,  (without  horses,)  and 
underwent  the  process  of  loading.  Trunks,  bandboxes, 
bundles,  umbrellas,  el  tiostMegenut,  were  nicely  stowed 
away  in  every  nook, — when  up  comes  another  black 
dragging  a  large  barouche,  doomed  to  undergo  the  same 
process  of  stuffing.  The  boys  and  negroes  assemble 
round,  one  by  one,  and  squad  by  squad,  displaying  all 
that  curiosity  for  which  youth  and  Yankees  are  renown- 
ed. The  little  nabob  at  length  issues  forth  from  his 
breakfast,  and  with  his  own  hands  brings  out  a  natty 
pair  of  black  colts  he  had  been  buying  as  he  came 
along :  they  were  not  broken  to  harness,  and  were  to  be 
led  behind  the  barouche  and  phaeton.  Mark  the  glee 
with  which  he  shows  them  ofl^ — he  pats  them,  trots 
them  out  before  the  assembled  gaping  multitude,— and 

"  More  true  Joy  Marcellus  feels, 
Than  CsMar,  with  a  Senate  at  hie  heels  !** 

The  colts  are  admired, — the  taste  of  their  purchaser 
applauded,  and  they  are  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
attendant  satellites,  who  feel  proud  of  the  honor  of 
being  permitted  to  hold  them  by  the  halter.    In  the 


meantime^  the  horses  are  harnessed  in  pairs,  but  singly 
and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  respective  vdiidea: 
each  in  turn,  by  couples,  and  collectively,  are  criticised, 
and  praised,  and  appraised,  and  curiosity  stands  on 
tiptoe  to  see  what  is  coming  nezL — ^BehoM  another 
branch  of  the  cavalcade  approaches!  Three  horses, 
saddled  and  bridled,  diampingthe  rein,  reproving  delay, 
and  ready  to  claim  their  proportion  of  the  day's  glory. 
After  due  time  has  been  given  to  admire  the  new  comers 
sufficiently,  the  lord  of  the  whole  approaches  the  ba- 
rouche with  an  air  of  half-subdued  mysterioosoesa, 
opens  the  box,  and  takes  thence  a  something  that  baffles 
thecuriosity  of  the  most  knowing.  What  is  it  7  What 
can  it  be  7  Unheeding  the  commotion  be  has  raised, 
our  Georgian  proceeds  to  screw  the  non-deseript  article 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  saddles  of  the  last  arrived 
hones,  and  to  exchange  the  left  stirrup  for  a  shorter  and 
a  lighter  one:  and  presto!  a  side-saddle  stands  revealed 
to  the  wondering  gaze  of  stopified  mankind. 

The  preparations  are  complete.  The  laudable  curi- 
osity of  the  crowd  has  been  raised  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble point.  Tom  has  seated  himself  on  the  box  of  the 
phaeton,  and  Bill  upon  the  dickey  of  the  barouche.  The 
cigar  is  stuck  between  our  hero's  teeth, — ^his  pretty  wife 
is  lifted  on  the  transformed  saddle, — two  ''friends  of 
the  family"  mount  the  remaining  two,  the  nurse  end 
baby  are  hoisted  with  the  baggage  into  the  barouche, — 
the  planter  takes  his  most  confidential  crony  with  him 
into  the  phaeton,  and  all  dash  down  the  hill  before  the 
house  together,  as  fine  a  eavakade  as  any  since  the 
days  of  Gilpin.  The  crowd  disperse,  the  piazza  be- 
comes deserted,^the  bad  points  of  the  hones,  the 
prominent  fiiults  and  peculiarities  of  their  owner,  and 
the  imperfections,  real  and  imaginary,  of  the  whole 
concern,  seem  one  by  one  to  come  most  marvelloody  to 
light,— and  the  voices  loudest  but  now  in  praise,  are 
swiftest  and  most  ingenious  in  censure.  Soon,  however, 
the  whole  thing  is  forgotten :  another  nabob  will  come 
among  the  same  crowd,  sport  his  horses,  hie  jesta,  his 
bets,  and  his  purse, — move  the  sluggish  watere  of  idle 
curiosity,  till  they  run  in  waves  mountain-high, — and 
in  his  turn  dash  off,  down  that  very  hill,  to  leare  them 
once  more  to  subside.    Tetfe  eHUvU! 

To  a  dweller  at  a  watering-place  no  incident  is  really 
trifling ;  and  the  parting  array  of  a  Southern  {^nter 
from  the  piazza  of  a  mountain  inn  is  not  a  scene  to  be 
forgotten  suddenly. 

JUySS. 

Believing  that  I  may  now  venture  to  speak  ear  emikedn 
upon  the  nature,  character  and  yirtoes  of  the  Warm 
Springs,  at  which  I  have  been  for  some  days  sojourning, 
I  shall  attempt  to  journalise  some  idea  of  this  moat  de- 
licious bath. 

You  enter  the  village  formed  by  the  accidental  collo- 
cation of  some  six  or  eight  residences,  (of  which  that  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Fry,  is  the  principal) 
over  a  mountain  called  after  the  Springs,  embedded  at 
its  feet.  The  road  is  perfect :  being  skilfully  graded, 
and  as  smooth  as  if  McAdamized.  The  gentleman  of 
Boston  who  takes  a  horseback  ride,  upon  an  afternoon, 
over  the  mill-dam,  is  not  more  highly  favored  as  to  the 
road,  than  is  the  traveller  upon  this  turnpike  across  the 
Alleglianies.  The  entrance  to  this  little  village  is  de- 
lightful. As  you  wind  around  the  descending  path, 
you  catch  glimpses  of  the  white  colonnade  running  the 
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eoure  length  of  the  hotel,  from  which  the  residents,  in 
their  lore,  watch  the  approaching  carriage  or  cavalcadei 
n  it  occasionally  appears  among  the  masses  of  foliage 
that  for  the  moot  part  obstruct  the  view.  Arriving, 
70a  experience  a  n|oat  genttemanlj  and  cordial  recep- 
tioa  from  the  very  polite  host,  who  accommodates  his 
goesu  to  the  extent  of  his  house,  in  the  first  place,  and 
sftervards  fills  ap  in  succession  the  several  rows  of 
wooden  and  brick  cabins,  that  are  built  in  differeni 
parts  of  his  grounds, — being  files  of  smalt,  sleeping 
rooms,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide.  The 
tahh  is  of  the  Tery.best  description,  far  surpassing,  I 
an  ibrewanied,  any  thing  to  be  obtained  fiurther  on^ 

A  little  below  the  house  is  the  Bath ;  being  a  wooden 
ihad,  eovering  a  basin  five  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly 
fiNty  feci  wide.  The  water  is  perfectly  pellucid,  and 
aoQslamly  flows  off  as  it  attains  the  depth  described. 
This  araCer  is  about  98  degrees  above  Fahrenheit,  and 
ii  not  affiBeted  by  the  weather.  The  whole  lot  of 
gRMmd  is  the  centre  of  which  this  pool  rises,  is  filled 
these  little  babbling  springs,  and  an  area  of  many 
iiametera  could  be  easily  formed,  if  desired,  on 
the  spoc  At  present,  the  bath  is  covered  by  a  miserable 
boveL*  It  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  granite  or 
laarble ;  and  doubtless  aome  such  improvement  will 
oeeor  to  its  enterprising  proprietor  as  proper  to  be 
bestowed  upon  it.  I  believe  one  of  his  neighbors,  who 
daims  a  right  to  share  the  waters  with  him,  as  property 
voder  a  pretended  grant  from  the  vender  of  the  land 
to  ceitain  common  purchasers,  is  talking  somewhat 
sharply  just  now,  about  an  intended  suit  to  recover  his 
aHegiMi  shars.  When. that  question  is  decided,  if  in 
fiivor  of  the  new  claimant,  competition  will  secure 
improvements  ;^f  against  Uie  suit — John  Fry  is  the 
very  man  (all  obstacles  removed,)  to  "go  ahead  1" 

A  bath  in  the  Warm  Springs  is  beyond  all  descrip- 
tioQ  laxurious.  No  eastern  monarch,  whoae  appetite 
aod  love  of  luxury  ever  quickened  lais  ingenuity  to 
diacover  new  delights,  can  command  one  so  transoen* 
deal  as  this.  But  in  order  to  bear  me  out  in  my  en- 
eoraiom%  my  readers  must  <ry  if.  It  is  a  delightful 
bath  for  the  strong  and  healthy, — and  by  such  may  be' 
used  daily  through  the  year,  a  half  hour  or  more  atr 
a  time.  It  is  useful  in  chronic  and  acute  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  and  in  aome  complaints  of  the  liver.  Yet  it  is 
not  oaiibrmly  efficient  in  cases  seemingly  alike.  It 
mint  be  taken  carefully  and  under  medical  advice,  by 
invalida.  An  analysis  of  this  water  shows  it  to  consist 
of  cariMNiate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 


.  Such  are  the  Warm  Springs  of  Vii^inia :  and  to  all 
who  am  afflicted  with  dyspepeia,  rheumatism,  gout^ 
dropsy,  hepatic  complainta,  and  cnsiici,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  fiur  trial  of  them.  To  some  the  trial  will  yield 
a  perfoa  core,  to  others  it  will  begin  a  good  work  to  be 
fiairiied  by  future  carefulness  and  attention,  and  to  all, 
the  loxory  of  travelling  in  a  moat  delightful  countiy,  a 
sofonra  in  a  pleasant  valley,  unsarpaased  in  loveliness 
by  that  inherited  by  Rasselas  himself  and  ^  constant 
aeca»  to  waters  that  aeem  to  rival  those  fabled  streams, 
in  which  to  bathe  was  to  banish  all  pain,  to  remove  all 

aoROW,  and  to  renew  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  buoy- 

istyoiUh. 

MImtb  (hat a  mora  ficiiog  bvildlnc  has  since  beea  ereded. 


JiiiySS. 
A  party  from  the  Warm  Springs,  made  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  in  front  of  our  hotel,  this  morning,  prior 
to  our  intended  departure.  The  morning  was  very 
fine,  and  promising  of  much  pleasure  to  ihe  adventur- 
ers. Providing  ourselves  with  all  the  conveyances  the 
neighborhood  afifbrded,  including  carriages,  %vhich  could 
go  but  half  way,  and  horses,  the  most  sore  footed  of 
which  could  ascend  to  the  summit,  we  set  out  after  break- 
fast time,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  attained  the  Warm 
Spring  Rock,  from  which  a  view  was  presented  to  our 
admiring  eyes  that  baffles  description.  We  stood  on 
an  elevated  rock  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  centre  Alle- 
ghany ridge,  the  horizon  on  every  hand  formed  by  the 
blue  outline  of  the  distant  mountains,  hills  on  hills  n  rising 
from  the  base  of  that  on  which  we  were,  covered  densely 
with  masses  of  deep  rich  foliage,  excepting  in  those 
scattered  spots  where  cultivation  was  claiming  from 
nature  a  field  for  the  trial  of  her  skilL  The  waving 
oomfielda,  the  ripening  grain,  "  yellow  to  the  harvest,*' 
the  shepherd  driving  his  sheep  afield,  the  busy  activity 
of  the  Uttle  village  arourd  the  spring,  were  among  the 
features  of  the  scene.  The  filling  up  and  the  coloring 
must  be  described  by  nature  herself;  words  are  inade- 
quate to  do  them  justice.  After  a  visit  of  more  than 
an  hour  tu  the  Spring  Rock,  we  turned  our  fiices  home- 
wards, and,  arriving  at  the  dinner  hour,  were  duly  com- 
plimented by  our  merry  landlord  upon  the  imposing  dis- 
play made  by  our  cavalcade  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 
The  rock  we  have  just  left  is  the  scene,  (so  goes  re- 
port,) of  a  most  romantic  love  adventure,  the  details  of 
which,  at  length,  would  be  doubtless  delectable  to  aome 
lady  readers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  literally  true  and 
well  authenticated.  I  am  no  weaver  of  love  tales,  how- 
ever, and  must  simply  hint  at  a  fair  aouthem  belle,  a 
youth  from  the  middle  oountry,  a  ride  on  gallant  steeds 
up  the  mountain  path,  the  momentary  danger  of  the 
lady,  and  the  consequent  peril  of  the  gentleman  in  hia 
successful  attempt  to  save  her, — a  fall,  a  swoon,  a  partial 
recovery,  and  the  tears  of  beauty  falling  upon  the  cheek 
of  manhood, — the  sympathy*  of  fond  hearts,  declare- 
tiona,  troth-plights,  and  happy  consummation.  These 
hints  I  leave  for  the  filling>up  of  any  of  my  readers  who 
may  fancy  to  figure  in  a  "  Romance  of  Real  Life,"  in 
the  pages  of  some  Ladiea'  Magazine. 

Another  anecdote  of  the  bravery  of  a  aouthem  belle, 
who  boasts  of  doing  many  thinga  that  no  woman  ever 
did  before,  is  related,  here  in  connection  with  the  Warm 
Spring  Mountain-rock.  Some  say  it  ia  the  above  story, 
in  its-  more  veritable  shape,  and  that  it  more  truly  de- 
scribes the  wooing  and  winning  of  the  Amazonian  lady 
alluded  to,  than  the  other.  But  this  I  deem  questionable, 
if  not  decidedly  fabuloua.  The  belle  is  said  to  have 
ascended,  en  ehevtd,  to  the  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  peak 
of  the  mountain:  and  attaining  this  eminence,  there 
stood  upon  the  saddle  of  lier  horsey  and  challenged  her 
cavalier  to  transcend  that  feat:  on  which  he  instantly 
stood  upon  his  kead  on  the  saddle  of  hia  horse.  The 
lady  declared  herself  defeated,  and  gave  the  gymnast 
her  fair  hand  as  his  reward.  I  prefer  the  former  ver^ 
sion :  but  this  last  is  quite  current  here,  nevertheless. 

I  leave  thia  delightful  spot,  with  a  party,  to-morrow 

morning,  for  the  White  Sulphur.   The  Hot  Springe  aro 

next  in  order,  but,  by  medieal  advice,— I  shall  reserve 

them  until  my  retttiik  ^        ,^      _^ 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 

WrltteQ  on  Chriftmu  morning,  1817,  ti  BaUiton  Bpa,  N.  T. 

Wake,  mother  1  wake  to  youthful  glee  1 

The  golden  light  is  dawning. 
Wake,  mother,  wake !  and  hail  with  me 

This  happy  Christmas  morning  I 

Each  eye  is  bright  with  pleasure's  glow, 

Each  lip  is  laughing  merrily ; 
A  smile  hath  passed  o'er  winter's  brow, 

And  the  very  snow  looks  cheerily! 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  "  wakened  day  f ' 
To  the  sleigh-bells  gaily  ringing; 

While  a  thousand  thousand  happy  hearts 
Their  Christmas  lays  are  singing  f 

'TIS  a  joyous  hour  of  mirth  and  loTe^ 

And  my  heart  is  oyerflowing ; 
Come,  we  will  raise  our  hearts  aboTe, 

While  pure,  and  fresh,  and  glowing! 

rris  the  happiest  day  of  the  rolling  year, 
But  it  comes  in  a  robe  of  mourning ; 

Nor  light,  nor  life,  nor  bloom  is  here, 
Its  icy  shroud  adorning ! 

It  comes  when  all  around  is  dark ; 

Tia  meet  it  should  so  be. 
For  its  joy  is  the  joy  of  the  happy  heart. 

The  spirit's  jubilee! 

It  needeth  not  the  bloom  of  Springs 

Or  Summer  light  and  gladness. 
For  Lots  bath  spread  his  blooming  wing 

0*er  Winter'a  brow  of  sadness! 

^was  thus  He  came !  a  Spirit  cloud 
Hu  Spirit's  light  concealing !  . 

No  crown  of  earth,  no  kingly  robe 
His  Heavenly  power  rerealing. 

.  His  soul  was  love,  his  mission  lore, 
Its  aim  a  world's  redeeming ! 
To  raise  its  darkened  soul  above 
Its  wild  and  sinful  dreaming ! 

With  all  his  Father's  love  and  power, 

The  cords  of  guilt  to  sever, 
To  ope  a  sacred  fount  of  light. 

Which  flows — shall  flow  IbieTer  I 

Then  we  will  hail  the  glorious  day, 

The  Spirit's  new  creation ! 
And  pour  our  grateful  feelings  forth, 

A  pure,  and  warm  libation ! 

Wake,  mother !  wake  to  chastened  joy. 

The  golden  light  is  dawning! 
Wake^  mother !  wake,  and  hail  with  me, 

This  happy  Christmas  moining  f 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  DESOLATE 


A  FRAOMBNT. 


BT  C.  W.  ETIIBEST. 


<*  How  many  drink  the  cup 
Df  balefal  griof,  or  est  the  bitter  bread 
or  mliery  I    Sore  pierced  bj  wintry  winds. 
How  VMDJ  ehrlnk  Into  the  tordid  hot 
Of  dMtrloM  porerty !" 


De  Sauamy  wrote  a  folio  volume  consisting  of  pane- 
gytka  of  eminent  persons  named  Andrew— nnerely 
xause  his  own  name  was  Andrew. 


It  was  night— the  storm  howled  sadly  by— «od  the 
mother  sat  in  silence  by  the  scanty  fire,  thai  warmed 
and  &intly  lighted  the  wretched,  dilapidated  eottagc, 
once,  in  brighter  days,  her  happy  home !  She  had 
diyided  to  her  ragged  and  starring  babes  the  little  pit- 
tance of  bread  remaining  to  her,  yet  scarcely  sufficing 
to  satisfy  the  mad  cravings  of  hunger !  Little  thought 
they  that  they  clanned  their  mother's  all :  yet  freely  was 
It  given,  with  a  silent  tear  that  U  ton  oB  /  She  hushed 
their  cries — soothed  their  sorrows— covered  them  with 
her  tattered  mantle— bade  them  a  sad  *  gooi-nSght^-vad 
returned  to  her  sorrowful  vigiL 

The  night  wore  away, — and  still  sat  the  mother  over 
the  fading  ^n  liie  could  not  replenish,  waiting  the 
coming  of  htm  whose  returning  footsteps  once  caused  a 
thrill  of  joy  through  her  bosom,  and  was  hailed  with 
boisterous  glee  by  his  little  ones.  Once,  he  promised 
at  the  altar  to  love  and  cherish  her,  and  nobly,  awhile, 
did  he  redeem  the  pledge.  His  cottage  was  the  home 
of  comfort,  and  his  wife  and  infants  divided  his  love ! 
But  ah !  how  changed !  He  had  become  a  Dnatka^! 
His  business  was  neglected — ^his  home  was  deserted — 
and  his  late  return  was  but  the  harbinger  of  woe! 
He  came  to  curse  the  innocent  partner  of 'his  misery  as 
the  author  of  his  wretchedness,  and  his  frightened  chil- 
dren shrunk  away  from  him,  screaming,  as  from  a 
fiend !  Where  waits  he  now  1  The  shadows  of  night 
have  long  darkened  the  landscape!  What  delays  his 
return  ? — Alas !  the  low  haunt  which  has  nightly  wit- 
nessed the  shameful  revel,  now  echoes  to  his  frantic 
shout !  Surrounded  by  tx>on  companions,  he  seeks  to 
drown  the  memory  of  his  sorrows  in  the  bowl :  while 
his  wretched,  starving,  squalid  wife  still  keeps  her 
lonely  vigil  by  her  cheeriess  hearth ! 

Stillness— solemn  stillness,  like  the  grave's,  reigns  in 
that  dreary  habitation :  and  no  sound  is  heard,  save  when 
the  fitful  sighing  of  the  wintry  blast,  or  the  low  murmur 
of  her  dreaming  infants,  rouses  the  watcher  from  her 
trance.  Then  she  raises  her  aching  eyes  to  the  dim  dial, 
and  with  a  glance  to  Heaven,  turns  to  her  lonely  watch 
again.  But  now  "  the  tempest  of  her  feelings  has  grown 
too  fierce  to  be  repressed" — ^her  bosom  heaves  with  the 
wild  emotions  of  her  soul — and  her  thin  hands  seem 
endeavoring  to  force  back  the  bunting  torrent  of  her 
tears!        ♦♦*♦♦♦ 

^  *_  *  The  clock  struck  the  hour  of  mid- 
night—and he  came  as  wont !  With  a  fearful  oath,  he 
cursed  his  wife's  fond  care :  and  that  mother^  silent 
tears^  and  the  low  wail  of  his  frightened  babes,  went  up 
to  QoD  for  witness !  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
Would  you  know  the  oonchision  of  the  story  7  Go^  ask 
the  jail,  the  almshouse,  and  the  grave— «nd  thitf  will 
tell  you! 
Feb.  9,  inSb 
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PANDEMUS  POLTGLOTT. 

In  tiie  October  number  of  the  Blac^kwood  Edinburg  Magazine,  there  is  an  amusing  artide  pur- 
porting to  be  an  account  of  the  learned  Doctor  Pandemus  Polyglott,  and  of  his  extensive  erudition. 
It  jKrofeaes  to  present  lo  the  reader  from  the  manuscript  iblios  of  the  Doctor,  certain  Remains  of  the 
ancient  chusics,  which  his  diligence  has  rescued  from  obliyion,  and  fix>m  which,  as  he  alleges,  the 
pkgisnsts  of  later  days  hare  taken  some  of  their  most  exquisite  effusions.  The  reader  soon  dis- 
ooren,  (hat  the  whole  is  but  an  ingenious  method  of  offering  to  the  public  some  very  beautilul 
specimens  of  Lditinity,  and  of  Greek  composition ;  the  machinery  of  Dr.  Polyglott's  life  and  labors 
bemg  designed  to  render  the  introduction  of  them  mote  graceful  and  interesting.  In  the  Greek 
venion  of  "  Canning's  Knifegrinder^'  there  is  an  amusing  betrayal  of  its  character  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  fixUowing  line : 

''Have  you  not  read  the  Righte  of  Man  by  Tom  Paine?**    * 

where  the  old  champion  of  the  Rights  of  Man  stands  forth  as  a  witness,  whose  yeracity  wiH  net 
even  be  questtoned  by  his  ibes,  of  the  imposture  of  the  fictitious  Grecian  bard. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  some  years  ago  a  very  beautiful  Latin*  version  of  the  modem  song 
'Td  be  a  Butterfly  bom  in  a  bower,"  which  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  learned  English  pre- 
late ;  end  all  must  recollect  the  excitement,  some  years  past,  in  regard  to  one  of  Mr.  Wilde's  beau- 
tifid  effunoDS,  which  was  translated  by  some  ingenious  classic  into  Greek,  and  palmed  upon  the 
public  as  the  production  of  an  ancient  author.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  these  articles  to  bind 
op  with  the  beautiful  bouquet  which  we  are  about  to  offer  to  our  readers.  We  shall  ask  leave, 
however,  to  add  to  those  which  are  selected  from  the'  magazine,  two  versions  which  to  our  im- 
perfect skill  in  the  language,  appear  to  be  good  Latin. 

The  fint  piece  of  Dr.  Polyglott  is  "  The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knifegrinder,"  of  which 
we  omit  faowerer  the  Greek  version,  from  the  deficiency  of  our  press  in  the  necessary  type. 


SAPPHICS. 


SAPPHICA. 


Tn  FaiBxn  or  Humaxitt  aho  thb  KmrBoanroBB.      FniLANTBaonra  it  Fabbe  Fbbbabiiib.— -Dialooos, 
FrUnd  rf  HumimUjf,  PhUmUhropui. 


Needy  Knifegrinder !  whither  art  thou  going  7 
Roogb  is  the  road ;  thy  wheel  is  oat  of  order; 
Bleak  bbws  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in% 

So  have  your  breeches. 

Weary  Knifegrinder,  little  know  the  proud  ones^ 
Who  in  their  coaches  roH  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day '  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind  O,' 

Ten  me,  Knifegrinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives? 
Did  aome  licfa  man  tyrannically  use  you  7 
Was  it  the  'sipiire?  or  parson  of  the  parish  1 

Or  (he  attorney  7 

Was  it  the  ^uire  for  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetoos  parson  for  his  tithes  distraining  7 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 

AU  m  a  Uwsoit? 

Have  you  not  read  the  *  Rig^tiB  of  Man*  by  Tom  Paine? 
Drops  of  oompaaaion  tremble  on  my  eyelida, 
Aeady  to  fall  aa  aoon  as  yoo  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story. 

Jtn{fegriiukr. 
Stoiy !  God  bless  you  1  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Oaiy  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  oU  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 


Hinc  ita  quonam,  Faber  o  egene  7 
Eit  via  horrescit,  rota  claudicatque^ 
Flatnotus-;  limis  petasus  laborat, 

Tritaque  bracca. 

O  Faber  languena^  patet  baud  saperbis, 
Appia  ut  rhedis  habet  otiantes^ 
Ctuid  sit  ad  cotem  vocitare  cultros 

Fissaque  ferra. 

Die,  Faber,  cultros  acuisse  quia  te 
Egit?  anne  in  te  locuples  tyrannus 
SsBviit?  terras  dominus?  sacerdos? 

Cansidioasve  7 

Ob  feras  terns  dominus  neeatas? 
Aut  tenaz  poaoens  decumas  saeerdos  ? 
Lite  vel  rem  oausidieus  malignd 

AbstuUtomnem? 

Nonne  nosti  'Jura  Hominnm*  Panil 
Eocel  palpebrts  lacrynuB  tremiscunty 
Inde  casune  simul  ezplidUris 

Tristia&ta. 

Faher. 
Fata— Dii  magni !  nihil  est  quod  edam, 
Ni  quod  hestemft.  ut  biberem  in  popin& 
I^octe  lis  orta ;  heul  periere  bracc« 

Atque  galerus. 
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Constables  came  up  lor  to  lake  me  into 
Ctistody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  YBgranU 

I  tboold  be  glad  to  driok  your  bonoi's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  ny  part  I  never  1ot6  to  meddle 

With  poUtioi,  lir. 

Friend  qf  Humanity. 
/give  thee  sixpence  t  I  will  see  thee  damn'd  fint. 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  Ten- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded,  [geance ; 

Spiritless  aatcuL 


Pacis  0G<:urrunt  mihi  tum  mtnistri, 
Meque  Praetoris  rapiunt  ad  aulam ; 
Prstor  errenis  properat  numelUi 

Figere  plantas. 

Jamque  gandebo  tibi  si  propinem 
Poeuium,  tetfl  mibi  dante  nuaiaon ; 
Ma  taaian  Mringn^  neqne^  pro  viriliv 

Pubtica  airow 

Pkilanihnpiu, 
An  tibi  nummum  7  potius  ruinam  ; 
Perdite,  ulciscl  mala  tanta  nolens ; 
Sordide,  infelix,  inboneste,  prave 

Turpis  et  exooni 


The  next  of  Dr.  Polyglott'f  prodadionf ,  li  a  monkish  vertion  of  a  little  song,  in  which  ths 
dosciiaas  of  the  traosbtionf  and  the  tngenvhy  of  the  Ttrsification,  are  conspicuooa. 

YOUNG  LADY.  DR.  POLYGLOTT. 


Child  of  Earth, 
With  ths  golden  hair  I 
Thy  soul  is  too  pora^ 
And  thy  face  too  fair. 
To  dwell  with  creatures 
Of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  lips  are  warm 
As  their  hearts  are  ookS. 
Roam,  Roam 
Tp  our  fairy  home. 
Child  of  Earth, 
With  the  golden  hair  I 
Thou  shall  daees 
With  the  Fairy  Ctueen 
O'  summer  nights 
On  the  moon-lit  green, 
To  music  murmuring 
Sweeter  far 
Than  ever  was  heard 
'Neath  the  morning  star, 

Roam,  foam,  &c. 


O  TerrsB  poella, 
Aafieome,  beDsy 
Mens  puraque,  et  era 
Te  vetant  decora 
Incolere  tribus 
Mortalium,  quibus 
Sunt  Verba  ferroris 
At  corda  rigoris. 
Nubiseum  Tsgare^ 
Fit  domus  in  acre ; 
O  Terrae  puella, 
Aurieoma,  bella  I 
Sis  pars  ehorearam 
Cum  summa  nymphanim 
In  noete  Ksti?a, 
Bub  Cynthia  Tiva, 
Dum  Musics  tales 
Dat  sonitns  quales 
Non  quisquam  andiTit 
Sub  sole  qui  yiTit. 


Next  comes  Waller's  Rose,— one  of  the  most  beautiAil  specimens  of  English  poetry,  which  the 
Doctor  pronounces  to  be  the  translation  of  a  Latin  poem  by  Watinstem,  a  professor  of  Humsnity 
in  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  Latin  translation  is  not  worthy  of  the  £ngUsh  original  It  has 
■ome  blemishes  which  cmght  to  have  been  avoided. 


WALLER. 

Go,  lovely  Rose, 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  roe^ 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  he* 

Tell  her  that's  young. 
And  shuns  to  have  her  beauties  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  valleys  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  might*st  hare  uneommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  Beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die ;  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 


WATINSTERN. 

I,  Rosa,  pnrpuiei  flos  jocundissime  prati, 
Die  cui  labe  pari  tempora  meque  tent, 

lUius  laudes  tecum  persepe  paranti, 
Cluam  pttkhra  et  duleis  visa  sit  ilia  mihi 

Die  cui  flora  datur  prime  gaudere  juventsi 
Gratia  quae  vero  ne  videatur  aret ; 

Nesda  forti  virum  si  te  genuisset  eremun^ 
Mortem  tu  laudis  neseia  passa  fores. 

Nil  valet  omnin6  lucem  male  passa  vennstss. 

In  lucem  Tentat  protenus  ilia,  jube. 
Cluam  petit  omnis  amor  virgo  patiatur  amorem, 

Nee,  cum  miretur,  quis  stet  in  ore  rubor. 

Tum  morere,  at  rerum  videat  commania  fiita 
Raranun,  iatooonscia  fiicta  toa 


to 
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May  r«ad  in  tbee; 
How  uBall  a  part  of  time  they  ifaare, 
That  are  to  wonderoua  bright  and  fair. 

Tat  though  they  fade, 
From  thy  dead  leaToi  let  fragranee  ^ise. 

And  teaeh  the  maid 
That  goojneas  Time'a  rode  hand  defiea, 
And  Tirtoe  Uvea  when  beauty  diea. 


Parte  frui  fa$  eat  quam  panrft  temppris  iltii^ 
Clueis  taoium  veneris  uintaque  forma  datur. 

Bed  quamvis  moriare,  tamen  post  fata  peracta 
etui  fuit  ante  tuis  frond ibus  adsit  odor. 

Temnere  sie  discat  Pietatem  Temporis  arma ; 
YiTere  Virtutem  cum  mora  Forma  perit. 


Tba  five  laat  lines  are  mrt  Waller's.  They  were  added  by  Kirke  White,  and  Uiou^  rery 
pretty  in  themselves,  they  are  altogether  incongmous  with  the  tone  and  character  of  Waller's  lines. 
At  are  decidedly  light  and  amatoryy  while  Kirke  White's  are  marked  by  his  grave  and  moralizing 
lemper. 

Neit  we  have  a  song  of  old  Ben  Jodson.  "  Rare  Ben"  cuts  a  figure  in  his  Latin  dress,  but  we 
ttink  he  is  much  more  admirable  in  his  An|^o-Sitzon  garb. 


80NQ :  Bt  Bbn  Jomsok. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 

Bat  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seab  in  vain. 

Hide,  ob  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frosen  bosom  hears ; 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears ;' 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Boond  in  these  icy  chains  by  thee. 


CARMEN :  Auctorb  Joamnb  Sbcvxdo  Haobnsi. 

Hinc  ista,  hinc  proonl  amove  laheUa, 
dus  tam  dulod  fuere  peijurata ; 
.  Auroras  et  radits  pares  ooellos^ 
Luces  mane  novum  e  vi&  trahentesL 
At  refer  mihi  basis  hue,  sigilla, 
Frustra  impressa  tamen,  sigilla,  aaioris. 

Oh !  eela  nivis  ista  colla,  eela, 
Omant  quae  gremium  tibi  gelatum ; 
duorum  in  cnlminibns  rosaa  vigentes 
Sunt  quales  referunt  Aprtlis  horse ; 
At  primftm  mea  eorda  fiberato. 
His  a  te  gelidis  ligata  vinclist 


Listly,  we  hare  an  exquisite  version  of  the  good  old  Bacchanalian,  "  The  Glasses  sparkle  on  th» 
Baud."  Dr.  Pdygktt  says  the  Latin  is  an  original  production  of  Coesius  Bassus.  It  is  hard  to 
mj  whether  the  English  or  Latin  is  most  beautifiil. 


SONG :  Ths  Glassbs  SPAaxLi. 

The  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board. 

The  wine  is  ruby  bright ; 
The  reiga  of  pleasure  is  restored, 

Of  ease  and  gay  delight : 
The  day  is  gone,  the  night's  our  own ; 

Then  let  as  feast  the  soul ; 
Should  any  pain  or  care  remain^ 

Why  drown  it  in  the'bowL 


world  they  say  "s  a  world  of  woe  ( 

Bat  that  I  do  deny ; 
Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow  ? 

Or  pain  from  beauty's  eyeT 
The  wise  are  fools  with  all  their  ralei^ 

Who  would  oar  Joys  eon|rol— 
If  lift's  a  pain,  I  say't  again, 

Why  drown  it  m  the  bowL 

That  tune  flies  last  the  poet  nogs. 

Then  surely  Hwoald  be  wise 
In  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings, 

And  catch  him  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  oars ;  then  strew  with  flow'i 

Ths  mooieBCs  as  they  roll ; 
If  any  pain  or  caure  remain, 

Why  drawn  it  in  the  bowL 


CARMEN:  Auctors  Casio  Basso. 

Eu!  pocla  mensis  oompositis  micant ; 
Yini  rofulget  purpureus  color ; 
Regnant  voloptates,  feruntque 
Gaudia  delidasque  seciim. 
Invitat  Euhce !  nox;  absitdies; 
Indulgeamus  nunc  genium  mero, 
Mergarous  et  curae  vel  atri 
Quod  superest  cyatho  doloria. 

Sunt  qui  grevari  tristitia  ferunt 
Yitam ;  sed  o !  ne  credits  fabulam— 
An  Liber  effondit  dolorem  ? 
An  Veneris  laerymas  ocelli  t 
Omnia  Catonum  eopia  deslpit 
Yinclis  volentum  stiingero  gaadia  ;— 
Si  vita  fert  luctum,  aodales^ 
Heusiteruml  cyatho  lavemos. 

Poeta  labi  qukm  rapidi  monet 
Tempos;  quid  erg6,  quid  sapientios 
Quim  spaigere  in  pennis  Fatemum, 
CJkmque  movet  oeleres  morari  I 
Haec  nostra  noz  est ;  nos  quoque  floriboa 
Spargemus  bona  usqae  volubiies ; 
MergemuB  et  curae  vel  atri 
Cluod  soperost  cyatho  doloris. 
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Here  end  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Polyglott :  and  now  follow  the  two  versions  which  we  proposed 
to  add  to  them.  For  the  first,  we  are  indebted  to  our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds*,  whose 
classical  taste  and  finished  acquirements  are  the  subject  of  general  commendation*  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Kerry  Latinist 

THE  SABINE  FARMER'S  SERENADE. 


Being  a  newly  reeooered  fragment  ^f  a  LoHn  Openu 


I. 
*Twa8  on  a  windy  night, 

About  two  o'clock  in  Uie  morning, 
An  Irish  lad  so  tight, 

All  wind  and  weather  scorning. 
At  Jady  Callaghan's  door. 

Sitting  upon  the  pailings^ 
His  loTC-taie  he  did  pour, 

And  this  in  part  his  wailings : 
Only  say 

You'll  be  Mrs.  Brallaghan ; 
Pon't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

11. 

Oh !  list  to  what  I  say. 

Charms  you've  got  like  Venus; 
Own  your  love  you  may. 

There's  the  wall  between  us. 
Tou  lie  fast  asleep^ 

Snug  in  bed  a-snoring ; 
Round  the  house  I  creep, 

Your  hard  heart  imploring. 
Only  say 

You'll  haye  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Cailaghan. 

m. 

I've  got  a  pig  and  a  sow, 

IVe  got  a  stye  to  sleep  'em, 
A  calf  and  a  brindled  cow, 

And  cabin,  too^  to  keep  'em  i 
Sunday  bat  and  coat, 

An  old  gray  mare  to  ride  on ; 
Saddle  and  bridle  to  boot, 

That  you  may  ride  astride  on. 
Only  say 

You'll  be  Mrs,  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 

IV. 
I've  got  an  acre  of  ground, 

I've  got  it  set  with  praties ; 
I've  got  of  'baocy  a  pound, 

I've  got  some  tea  for  ladies ; 
I've  got  the  ring  to  wed, 

Whiskey  to  make  us  gaily ; 
I've  got  a  feather  bed, 

And  handsome  new  shilelagh* 
Only  say, 

You'll  hare  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
Don't  say  nay, 

Charming  Judy  Callaghan. 


I. 


Erat  turbida  nox 

Horn  secunda  mane, 
Cluando  proruit  toz 

Carmen  in  hoc  inane ; 
Viri  miseri  mens 

Meditabatur  hymen, 
Hinc  puelle  flens 

Stabat  obsideas  limen, 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

IL 

PUnctibus  aurem  fer, 

Venere  tu  formosior ; 
Die  hos  muros  per, 

Tuo  favore  potior ! 
Voce  beatumfac; 

En,  dum  dormis,  vigilo, 
Nocte  obambulans  hac 

Domum  planctu  stridulo^ 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

IIL 

Est  mihi  pnegnans  sus^ 

Et  porcellis  stabulum ; 
ViUula,  grez,  et  rus 

Ad  vaccarum  pabulum ; 
Perils  cerneres  me 

Splendido  vestimento. 
Tunc  heus,  quam  bene  te 

Veherem  in  jumento ! 
Semel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage, 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  JpUa  Calage. 

IV. 

Vis  poma  terrse?  sum 

Uno  dives  jugere ; 
Vis  lac  et  mella,  cum 

Bacchi  suoco,  sugere  7 
Vis  aquae  vitse  vim  ? 

Plumoso  somnum  saccule  ? 
Vis  ut  parattts  sim 

Vel  annulo  vel  baculo  7 
Seteel  tantum  die 

Eris  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulds  Julia  Calage. 


*  Since  this  para^rapb  was  penned,  this  aceompliehed  gentleman  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature.    His  loss  to  tlie  rising  gBficn- 
tion  will  U  sorely  folt,  at  lie  was  and  had  long  been  the  principal  classical  teacher  in  the  Bfchmoad  academj. 
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V. 

You'f  e  sot  a  channing  eye  ; 

TouVe  got  ^leUtng  and  raadlogi 
TooWe  got,  and  so  ha^e  I, 

A  taate  for  gentle  breeding ; 
Toa're  rich,  and  fair,  and  young. 

As  eTery  body's  knowing, 
YoaVe  got  a  decent  tongue 

Whene'er  'tis  set  a-going. 
Only  say 

Tou'U  haTe  Mr.  Brallaghan ; 
DooHsay  nay, 

Chsnning  Judy  Callaghan. 

VI. 

For  a  wife  tiU  death, 

Vm  wining  to  take  ye ; 
Bat,  och,  I  waste  my  breath, 

The  de^il  sure  can't  wake  ye. 
Tis  just  beginning  to  rain, 

80  I'll  get  uoder  cover ; 
To-morrow  I'll  come  again. 

And  be  your  constant  lover. 
Qnlyny 

Toa'U  be  Mis.  Brallaghan ; 
Dooliaynay, 
ChumiDg  Judy  Callaghan. 


V. 

Litteris  operam  das ; 

Lucido  fulges  oculo ; 
Dotes  insuper  quas 

Nummi  sunt  in  loculo. 
Novi  quod  apta  sis 

Ad  procreandam  sobolem ! 
Possides  (nesciat  quia  7) 

Linguam  satis  mobileoL 
Semel  tantom  die 

Erie  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 

VL 

Conjuz  utinam  ta 

Fieres^  lepidum  cor,  mi ! 
Halitum  perdimus,  heu, 

Te  sopor  urgeL    Dormi ! 
Ingruit  imber  trux — 

Jam  sub  tecto  pellitnr 
Is  quern  crastina  lux 

Referet  hue  fideliter. 
Semel  tantum  die 

Erie  nostra  Lalage ; 
Ne  recuses  sic, 

Dulcis  Julia  Calage. 


We  oanchde  with  the  following  trandatioii  of  "  The  Poet'i  Sigh."    It  is  the  work  <^  a  tyro, 
ttid  we  are  not  critics  enough  to  proaoonce  upon  its  merits. 


THE  POET'S  SIGH. 

BT  T.  MOOEB. 

Drink  to  her  who  long 
Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh ; 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
A  heart  that  none  could  buy. 

Oh  woman's  heart  was  made 
For  minstrelaP  hands  alone ; 
By  other  fingers  played, 
It  yields-not  half  the  tone. 

At  Beauty's  door  of  glass. 

Where  Wit  and  Wealth  once  stood, 


They  asked  her  which  might  pass : 
She  answered,  "He  who  could." 


Wealth  tried  a  golden  key. 
Bat  found  it  would  not  do ; 
While  Wit  a  diamond  brought, 
And  eat  his  bright  way  through. 

The  lore  which  seeks  a  home. 
Where  wealth  or  grandeur  shines, 
Is  like  the  gloomy  gnome. 
Who  dwells  in  dark  gold  mines. 

Bat  oh  I  the  poet's  love! 
It  boasts  a  brighter  sphere ; 
Its  natiTe  home's  aboTe, 
Though  woman  keeps  it  here. 

Then  here's  to  her  who  long,  &c.  &e. 


LATIN  VERSION. 

BY • 

Puellae  poto  cane, 
Oui  poeta  suspiraTit, 
Et  euro,  quas,  inemptum 
Cor,  carmini  donavit. 

Oh  I  fidicinis  pro  manu. 
Cor  foeminae  creatum, 
Enerrem  edit  sonum 
Ab  alio  modulatum. 

Dives,  ad  fores  vitreas, 
Juvenisque  solers,  stantes, 
Formoasfi  Aphrodites, 
Et  cupide  pulsantes, 

Rog&runt  Tehementer, 
Cui  liceat  introire, 
"  Illi,"  dixit  subridens^ 
"  Gtui  potest  aperire." 

Tunc  aureo,  seram,  clave, 
Divite  frustra  tentante, 
Perseeuit  dto  Juvenisy 
Fulgenti  adamants. 

Amor,  qui  petit  domum, 
Auro^  gemmis  micantem, 
£mulatur  tristem  larvam, 
Fodinam  habitantem. 

At  sedes  effulgentes^ 
Habet  amor  poetarum, 
Hfc,  iaBmin&  moratus, 
Sed  Indigena  stelbutim. 

Puelbe  tunc  bibemosi  &c  Sec 
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TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  VIOLET. 

Yes!  ye  are  beautifal ;  and  on  your  dear 

Blue  tablets  I  can  trace  the  smile  of  EEeayen ; 
And  ye  are  loYelier  for  the  lof  e  I  bear 

Hkn  by  whose  gentle  hand  and  kind  ye  were  giren ; 
Bat  oh !  ye  are  not  the  violets  of  mine  own, 

My  '  sunny  south,'  whose  fragrant  breath  steals  o'er 
Oar  hemW'kemrif  like  an  onibigotten  tone 

From  lips  whose  sBooie  we  shall  hear  no  more .! 
Painfully  sweet,  but  shedding  in  its  flight 

The  soothing  balm  of  hope  upon  the  soul^ 
Chasing  away  the  gloom  of  sorrow's  night, 

And  bidding  the  dark  clouds  of  grief  all  backward 
roll! 

ButlAsii>rtas>UraatAey,  and  yetlgaxe 

Upon  tkn  beauty  with  an  unmoved  heart — 
For  fe  are  scMlietf,  and  no  fragrance  strays 

From  yott*  bright  leaves,  its  sweetness  tu  impart 
Alas!  ye  are  too  like  the  hopes  they  fain 

Would  kindle  in  roe  of  returning  health— 
Of  eneiyes  renewed— disease  and  pain 

'Whelmed  in  the  ocean  of  life's  hoarded  wealth! 
I  listen  to  their  tales  of  love  and  hope^ 

And  life  and  joy,  and  all  things  fair  and  bright. 
Even  as  I  gsze  upon  the  sunny  sk>pe. 

Where  ye,  fair  violets,  repose  in  light ; 
My  eye  drinks  in  your  beauty,  but  there  breathes 
Ifo  fragrance  o^er  me  fW>m  your  purple  wreaths. 

I  listen  to  them  calmly,  for  I  know 

They  fiiin  woald  keep  me  with  them  yet  awhile— 
But  when  the  flower  is  crushed,  what  hand  bek>w 

Can  heal  its  bruised  leaves— restore  its  smile? 
In  vain,  in  vain,  the  healing  balm  is  poured — 

In  vain  affection's  tears  bedew  its  bed — 
E'en  tho'  its  bloom  a  moment  be  restored, 

'TIS  like  a  pall  empurpled  d'er  the  dead; 
And  though  my  cheek  bright  as  that  shroud  may  glow, 
The  worm  is  at  the  hiart,  and  all  is  dark  below ! 


LETTER  OF  LAFAYETTR 

TO  MR.  T.  W.  WHITE. 

WaskfngUm^  Jan,  IB,  1838. 

Sir,— I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter,  addressed  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  by  General  LafayeUe  to  General 
Morgan,  which  J  made  in  July  kst,  from  the  original 
in  the  National  Museum  of  the  eity  of  Mexico.  How 
this  letter  found  its  way  to  Mexico^  I  could  not  learn ; 
but  I  was  induced  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been 
carried  thither  by  General  Wilkinson,  who  died  in 
that  city  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

The  letter  contains  nothing  of  manifest  importance ; 
yet  as  it  was  written  just  after  the  retreat  of  Comwal- 
lis  to  Portsmouth,  and  just  before  his  occupation  of 
Yorktown,  it  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  proeeedingA  of  that  most  interesting 
period  of  our  history. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedt  scrv'nt,  a.  o. 


Baio'a  Gbh.  Moeoam — Goode's  Bridge. 

Mdmm  Hitt,  %Uk  /■%,  1781. 

Dr.  Sir,— I  am  very  sensible  of  the  peeoKar  cireom- 
stances  of  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland,  and  how 
much  they  sacriflce  by  remaining  with  the  army.  I 
said  to  you  that  I  wished  to  dismiss  them  as  soon  u 
possible ;  and  for  this  purpose,  1  am  making  op  a 
corps,  which  I  expect  to  have  complete  in  a  few  dijn, 
and  will  send  it  to  you,  when  they  will  be  able  lo  go 
home.  I  beg  jrou  to  present  my  compliments  to  them, 
and  am. 

Dr.  sir,  yourobbservt 

LaTATITTI. 

Gen.  Morgan. 


FORGET  MEt 


Forget  me  7  No  I  when  pleasure  flHt 

Her  goblet  to  the  brim, 
And  mirth  and  song,  like  sparkling  riOf 

No  brsaih  of  cars  may  dim, 
Then  withered  joys,  and  love  betray^, 

And  many  a  food  word  q>oiieii. 
And  many  a  hope  all  loifly  laid. 

And  many  a  bright  charm  broken. 
Like  spectres  from  the  buried  past, 

Shall  mem'ry  summon  up, 
And  from  his  fevered  lip  shall  cast 

The  yetantaaledoDp! 

Forget  me?  When  the  tempest's  might 

Dissolves  itself  in  rein. 
And  human  power  shall  reunite 

Those  scattered  drops  again. 
Forget  me  7  No  1  in  life's  dark  bowl 

TherePs  noobliviouawavei 
No  Lethe  for  the  guilty  soul. 

Save  that  within  the  grave : 
And  oh !  how  oft  the  weary  breast 
Would  seek  from  mem'ry's  gloom, 

A  reftige  in  the  dreamle«f  rest 
That  dwells  within  the  tomb  I 


SENTIMENT. 

POa  AH  ALBUM. 

I  breathe  thee  the  lay  of  another,* 

When  doomed  wiib  a  fair  friend  to  part ; 
That  Isdy  he  loved,  as  a  brother. 
And  thus  was  the  song  of  his  heart : 
''I  present  thee  the  prayer  of  a  rover-<- 
That  thy  happiness  never  may  end,— 
That  .thy  lord  nmy  be  a{way  thy  h>ver; 
As  I  wOl  be  alway 

Thy  friend." 

CW,  E. 

♦  Meofe-Hwlisre. 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNt7M. 


MR.  JEFFERSON. 

We  feel  it  to  be  oar  duty  to  publish  the  following 
RcTteirofan  article  in  ''The  New  York  Review  and 
dovterly  Church  Joamal,"  of  March,  1837.  The 
penon  to  whom  it  relates  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the 
efes  of  his  eoantrynaen.  The  New  York  Review  is 
coodoeted  with  no  little  ability,  and  makes  a  great  figure 
Id  the  Republic  of  Literature ;  and  the  Reviewer,  who 
has  taken  up  arms,  in  defence  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  against 
Ibe  attacks  of  the  New  York  Review,  appears  to  be  a 
dttfflpioo  of  no  ordinary  power.  All  together,  the 
irtiele  comes  commended  to  us  in  a  manner,  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  deny  the  use  of  our  columns — 
and  it  wiQ  probably  attract  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  oar  readers.  We  admit  it  to  be  somewhat  aptcy 
in  i(s  composition  ;  but  if  the  New  York  Reviewer 
siMNild  feel  himself  under  any  obligation  to  make  a  reply, 
we  win  cheerfully  extend  to  him  the  hospitality  of  our 
Inoae.  Our  columns  are  open  to  him ;  and  they  are 
at  his  service.  The  Editor  of  a  Periodical  like  this  is 
not  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  feelings,  in  what  he 
exclodes  or  admits :  but  having  admitted  such  an  arti- 
cle as  the  fi)lIowing,  it  is  his  duty  to  render  justice  by 
idmiuing  a  reply. 

We  mean  not  to  play  the  Critic  upon  the  two  Re- 
viewers.   The  attack  and  the  defence  are  both  before 
the  pablic  tribunal ;  and  the  reader  must  judge  for  him- 
lelfl   The  reviews  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  moral  principles 
and  his  iotelleetnal  character,  will  be  reviewed  in  turn 
Vy  the  public    We  mean  not  to  decide  between  them. 
Bat  there  is  one  circumstance  alleged  by  the  New 
York  Reviewer  in   relation  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  upon 
which  we  would  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks, 
thou^  our  own  Reviewer  has  nearly  exhausted  the 
ittbject.    It  is  a  purious  literary  problem,  whether  Mr. 
Jdenon  in  preparing  his  own  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
deoeeof  July  4, 1776,  did  not  commit  a  plagiarism  upon 
the  Dedaratioo  of  Independence  adopted  at  Mecklen- 
horg,  North  Carolina,  on  the  90th  May,  1775.    It  has 
alftady  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    Mr.  Joseph  Sea- 
well  Jones  of  North  Carolina  has  made  it  the  theme  of 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  Virginia  politician.    Mr. 
Tacker,  in  bis  "  Life  ofThomas  Jefferson,"  has  defended 
him  against  the  charge  of  plagiarism.    And  the  New 
York  Reviewer,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Tucker's  work,  has 
■tlempted  to  refute  the  Biographer,  and  to  bring  back 
the  cbaiges,  with  other  cases  of  plagiarism,  home  to 
Mr.  Jeflerson.    Our  own  Reviewer  has  gallantly  stept 
forward  to  defend  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and 
Ivooiht  op  for  that  purpose  a  contemporaneous  piece  of 
history,  which  had  entirely  escaped  the  researches,  both 
of  Mr.  Tucker  and  his  Reviewer.    But  our  Reviewer 
himself  has  dropped  two  links  in  the  chain  of  proofs, 
which  we  beg  leave  to  supply. 

The  charge  consists  in  Mr.  Jefl^rson's  borrowing  from 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  ybicr  phrases  for  his  own. 
We  beliere  this  is  the  amount  of  the  alleged  plagiarism. 


These  phrases  are,  "  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected" — "  absolve  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown" — "are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be"— 
"  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor."— We  do  not  adopt  Professor  Tucker's 
theory,  that  the  extant  copy  of  the  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration is  so  far  spurious,  that  the  compiler  of  it  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Jefierson's  draft  these  parallel  phrases 
and  interpolated  them  into  the  Mecklenburg  copy.  We 
are  willing  to  admit  the  present  Mecklenburg  copy  to 
be  as  it  was  at  first  written,  and  we  entirely  dissent 
from  Professor  Tucker's  account  of  the  changes  and 
interpolations  which  he  has  assigned  to  that  copy.  But 
is  Mr.  Jeflferson,  then,  the  plagiarist  ?  Certainly  not,  of 
the  three  first  phrases,  and  from  the  Mecklenburg 
copy. — Mr.  Jefferson's  copy  was  drawn  out  by  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  as  quoted  by 
our  Reviewer.  That  resolution  was  founded  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  May  15, 1776, 
instructing  their  Delegates  in  Qeneral  Congress  "to 
propose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  United 
Cchmies,  free  and  independent  States.**  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  as  one  of  their  Delegates,  moved  the  resohjtion,  as 
quoted  by  our  Reviewer.  The  Committee  was  tlien 
appointed  by  Congress  to  draft  the  Declaration ;  and 
it  fell  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  one  of  the  Committee,  to 
make  the  original  draft,  and  report  to  the  Committee. 
When  reported,  it  underwent  several  alterations.  It 
was  then  reported  to  Congress  itself,  and  adopted  by 
that  body  on  the  4th  July,  1776.  Now,  the  following 
facts  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  these  several  docu- 
menU:  IsL  That  the  phrase  "absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,"  is  in  the  original  resolution :  Snd. 
That  this  same  phrase,  as  well  as  the  phrase  "are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,"  are  found  in  Mr.  Lee's  resolution : 
and,  3dly.  That  the  other  phrase,  "dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected,"  is  also  to  be  found  in 
this  form  in  Mr.  Lee*s  resolution,  "all  political  con- 
nexion, Suu  fltc.  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved  :** 
and,  4thly.  That  even  these  phrases  were  not  adopted 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  original  draft,  but  that  they 
were  interpolated  by  the  Committee  itself,  to  whom  he 
reported  ;~for,  they  were  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  report,  in  the  following  form,  the  words  thrown  in 
by  the  Committee  being  in  italics :  "  That  these  United 
Colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  free  and  indepen- 
dent States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  lo 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  tdl  politieal  connexion  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  if,  and  ought  to  he 
tottdly  dissohedJ** — As  to  the  last  of  the  four  parallel 
phrases,  we  cannot  trace  them  to  any  other  document. 
In  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the  phrase  stood,  "  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly 
pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  most  sacred  honor."  In  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Declaration,  it  ran,  "and  for  the  support  of  this 
Declaration  [with  a  firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,] 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  saered  honor."    (The  words  in  brackets  vrert 
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introduced  by  the  Commiltee.]  We  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  phrase  to  any  other  source, 
than  the  Mecklenburg  paper;  but  it  may  be,  if  we  had 
the  state  or  other  papers  of  that  remarkable  age  before 
us,  our  researches  might  trace  Mr.  Jefferson's  phrase  to 
some  other  intermediate  channel,  or  to  some  common 
fountain. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  we  are  wasting  too  much 
time  upon  this  question.  But  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  factitious  consequence  some  things  deriTcfrom 
the  facta  with  which  they  are  associated ;  and  how  much 
interest  this  literary  problem  has  acquired  from  the  curi- 
osity it  has  produced,  and  the  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Historian  of  North  Carolina, 
the  Biographer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  New  York  Re- 
Tiewer  of  the  Biography,  and  our  own  Reviewer  of  the 
Review,  we  hope  we  may  be  excused  for  the  labor  we 
haye  spent  upon  it 

We  cannot  throw  down  our  pen,  without  laying 
before  the  reader  the  following  beautiful  and  prophetic 
passage,  which  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft, 
and  which  was  stricken  out  by  the  committee,  we  do  not 
exactly  see  for  what  good  reason :  "  We  must  endea- 
Tor  to  forget  our  former  loye  for  them,  and  to  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends.  We  might  hmn  been  a  fret  and  a  gruU  people 
together  ;  hut  a  eommunication  tf  grandeur  and  iff  freedom 
U  teemt  it  hdow  their  dignity.  Be  it  to  ;  rince  they  wU 
hone  it.  The  road  to  happineee  and  to  glory  is  open  to  ue 
too  ;  we  ufiU  climb  it  apart  fiinn  lAcm,  and  acquiuee  In  ike 
meeenity  wldeh  demmkcea  our  etrmai  eeparationJ*  What 
visions  of  glory  rush  upon  the  mind  of  the  American, 
as  he  weighs  these  memorable  words,  traced  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Thomas  Jefferson  more  (&e»  surly  yeert^/  How 
rapidly  is  the  fuifihnent  confirming  the  prediction  I  No 
nation  ^an  boast  of  sixty  years  of  equal  prosperity  and 
glory  with  those  we  haye  already  witnessed.  And  if 
wisdom  should  guide  our  destiniesi  what  new  gk)ries 
await  us! 


THE  NEW  YORK  REVIEW'S 

REVIEW  OP  MR.  JEFFERSON. 

MARCH,  18«r. 

This  is  yery  extraordinary— a  coarse  political  and 
personal  article  in  a  religious  and  literary  journal  But 
besides  the  manner  of  it,  the  subject  too,  is  strangely 
chosen ;  for  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  furnishes  little  to 
illustrate  religious  literature— and  therefore  to  form  a 
fit  subject  for  such  a  work.  His  life,  or  the  active  part 
of  it,  was  spent  in  political  affairs.  It  was  as  a  states, 
man  and  politician  that  he  appeared  to  the  men  of  his 
own  times;  and  it  is  only  as  such  that  other  times 
should  recur  to  his  memory.  But  it  is  not  in  this  cha- 
racter that  the  critics  of  the  ^  New  York  Review  and 
Cluarterly  Church  Journal"  choose  to  consider  him.  By 
them  he  is  made  into  a  drum — a  drum  ecclesiastic— to 
animate  a  battle  of  religion  and  politics.  They  declare 
in  the  outset,  an  intention  to  examine,  not  his  public 
acts,  but  his  private  character ;  or  as  they  phrase  it, 
'*  to  study,  not  the  politician,  but  the  man— and  the 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart."    And  this  is  defended  I 


at  the  end,  by  the  declaration  that  the  **  characters  of 
public  men  are  public  property." 

The  reviewer  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  limiu 
he  had  prescribed ;  but  he  canvasses  Mr.  Jefleraon's 
religion,  his  morals,  and  his  politico  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  first,  we  hardly  thought  the  last  made  a 
part  of  private  character.  He  does  not  formally  divide 
his  subject  in  this  way,  but  mixes  the  political  disqui* 
sition  with  the  moral  and  religious. 

Intending  U>  examine,  with  some  deuil,  this  attack 
on  the  illustrious  patriot  whose  principles  are  the  bani 
of  a  party,  and  whose  memory  is  roudi  revered  by  bis 
country,  we  shall  follow  the  Review,  seriatim,  io  lit 
own  order  of  topics. 

It  opens  by  quoting  from  Professor  Tucker's  X^e- 
**  It  was  the  iate  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be  at  once 
more  loved  and  praised  by  his  friends,  and  more  hated 
and  reviled  by  his  adversaries,  than  any  of  his  com- 
patriots." And,  on  this,  says,  in  the  style  of  a  certain 
desk  for  public  teaching, "  The  tngutry  nadwraOy  mggtdi 
ite^f,  why  Mr.  Jeflferson  should  have  enjoyed  the  pecu- 
liar love,  or  felt  the  peculiar  bate  of  those  who  knew 
him  7"  The  question  is  meant  to  be  put  with  some  aar- 
castie  point.  It  appears  only  for  the  sneer,  for  it  is 
never  answered ;  but  introducing  some  refined  reileo 
tions  and  obscure  reasoning,  conducts  the  critic,  on  hia 
7th  page,  to  the  discovery,  that  **  If  Mr.  Jefferaon  ia 
fieie  less  loved  than  some  of  his  contemporartea,  it  is 
because  we  find  less  to  love  in  him."  He  traveb  thoa 
far  in  his  inquiry,  and  misses  the  object  of  hia  search 
by  the  way.  The  answer  to  his  question  is  obviooai 
Mr.  Jefiferson  was  a  party*man,  the  framer  of  partf, 
the  leader  of  party,  and  the  author  of  party  political 
revolutions.  He  had  pulled  down  a  great  party,  though 
aided  by  Washington's  name,  (for  they  profesaed  to 
have  taken  him  into  their  political  keeping,  and  hia 
principles  into  their  exclusive  practice,)  and  be  had 
built  up  another.  Mr.  Jefferson,  moreover,  waa  do 
neutral  in  any  thing.  He  thought  of  neutrals  aa  fiarkc 
has  portrayed  them  in  his  fine  declamation.  He  was  an 
ardent  and  boM  man,  who  pursued  his  ends  always 
with  zeal ;  and  in  this  he  was  influenced  as  much  by 
principle  as  by  temper.  Regarding  party  as  an  aaaoci- 
ation  for  the  establishment  of  public  principle,  he  etf 
teemed  such  political  oonnexkms  highly  useful  to  the 
state— and  necessary  to  siir  system.  See  what  be  has 
sahi  of  the  whig  and  tory  divisions  in  Englisb  potitica. 
All  sagacious  men  practically  acquainted  with  the 
machinery  of  popular  government  have  thought  with 
him.  Burke  has  very  profoundly  developed  the  aame 
opinions  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolatios. 
Essentially  then,  and  in  this  sense  a  party-roan,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  loved  by  the  men  whose  political  fbrtuoo 
and  opinions  he  had  established,  and  hated  by  the  oppo* 
site  party  which  he  had  overthrown. 

We  presume  thb  curious  difficulty,  which  ao  per- 
plexed the  philosophical  reviewer,  was  less  embairaaa- 
ing  to  the  professor.  Though  he  states  it  with  too 
much  solemnity,  for  so  plain  a  matter. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  opinions  are  next  amyed 
by  his  clerical  examiner.  That  is  declared  the  truest 
test  of  character,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  ''rejection  of  reve- 
lation" pronounced  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  "defects." 
Without  religion,  the  reviewer  admits,  but  besitatiDgly 
and  reluctantly,  that  man  *'  may  distinguish  the  right 
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ftoo  Um  wtoag,^  bat  will  want  **  a  principle  of  action 
•dlicjently  powerfal,"  ftcHc  to  *'  do  the  right  father 
ihaB  the  wnrng'.**  Now  we  reject,  entirely,  this  dogma, 
frooi  (he  reaaon  of  life  and  the  philoaopfay  of  history; 
at  least  in  the  applieation  and  fbr  the  use  the  reviewer 
makes  of  it ;  who  aaserts  that  irreligion  was  the  cause 
of  kH  Mr.  JefTeiaon'a  "  defects ;"  and  among  these, 
noaibers  eowardiee,  dnplieity,  and  general  laiity  of 
priadple.  We  reply,  that  these  vices,  and  thie  depnu* 
rivf  of  characteTy  (had  they  existed,)  were,  in  no  mea- 
mre,  the  eonseqaenoe  of  infidelity.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  reason  about  it ;  the  question  may  be  left  to 
nai*t  Qaderstandinga.  Religion  is  the  surest  stay  of 
Tirtoe,  but  men  hare  been,  and  men  are,  brave  and 
koaeit  without  it 

These,  the  reviewer's  speculations,  are  not  so  mate- 
rial as  his  tacts ;  and  they  are  only  referred  to,  to  show 
the  MiaMif  of  hia  article,  and  the  value  of  his  opinions. 
He  holds  alsrays  a  pulpit^style ;  fbr  these  are  not  the 
senuBieDis  of  a  Uberal-mfaided  man  of  the  world,  or  of 
one  who  has  been  in  any  way,  and  fhMn  any  point  of 
fiew,  acool  spedalor  of  life. 

Bat  to  return  where  we  left  him,  investigating  Mr. 
Jefinoa>8  religion.  The  end  of  the  inquiry  is,  that 
he  was  an  infidel,  and  a  noxious  proselytising  infidel. 
Professor  Tucker,— who,  in  this,  is  charged  with  being 
t  "partial  apologist'' — aays  he  was  nearly  a  socinian ; 
that  he  wrote  logically  on  natural  theology,  and  pro- 
kmtd  hhnself  a  unitarian.  All  which,  is  obstinately 
<l<fiied  by  the  reviewer,  who  no  doubt  has  gone  deeper 
than  ibe  professor  into  the  arcana  of  theological  mya- 
tiei  He  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  unitarians  from  the 
taint  of  such  a  heresy ;  and  to  confine  each  infidel  apart 
to  his  own  barren  psitdi  in  the  Aeftat  tUtut  of  diMwIief. 

He  coodndes  at  last  that  Mr.  Jefferson  **  had  so  far 
Bsman  is  concerned,  a  right  to  entertain  these  opinions." 
Then  why  does  he  make  or  meddle  with  them  7  What 
good  comes  of  such  discussions?  It  is  not  to  slop  the 
•pread  of  these  opinions;  fi>r  he  ofien  no  argument,  no 
RAitatioo.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  Learning  and  hu- 
nan  reason  have  long  poured  all  their  light  into  the 
dark  places  of  theology.  No  benefit  can  now  arise 
tram  religious  disputinga.  Every  one  may  think  as  he 
pleases,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  judge  him.  But  the 
federalist  divine  would  blazon  the  infidelity  ci  his  sub- 
ject (0  bring  odium  on  the  man,  and  discredit  on  his 
poeral  opiniona.  Such  a  dishonest  artifice  may  have 
ns  iofloence. 

The  reviewer  tbinks  the  attempt  to  pervert  others  to 

nlidelity  a  crime  more  enormous  than  the  infidelity 

Mf ;  and  reasoning  upon  this  at  some  length,  and  after 

his  own  way,  be  plunges  down  the  lowest  deep  of  into* 

brance.  Whoever  may  think  that  the  practice  of  virtue 

is  not  embarrassed  by  the  knowledge  of  truth,  may 

nghdy  eommunieate  whatcTer  opinions  he  sincerely 

^Us,  and  eaforoe  them  by  the  reasonings  on  which  his 

o*n  eoBvietion  rests;    But  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  believe, 

«is  no  infidel  propagandist  Profinsor  Tueker  says  he 

«•>  always  reluctant  to  speak  of  religion.    He  does 

""Miiaies  apeak,  snd  freely  too^  on  this  subject,  in  let- 

^  to  his  pUkwophical  frienda    But  no  man  will  lock 

Ua  thoughts  in  his  own  breast    The  reviewer  asserts 

^t  be  founded  the  University  of  Virginia  for  a  nursery 

of  infidelity,  and  that  the  young  men  were  entertained 

MbUtabts  en  Smdays  with  infidel  oonremtioo.    It  is 


hardly  credible  that  any  man,  however  inflamed  and 
blinded  by  religious  and  political  passions,  could  assert 
such  things.  The  University  was  the  crowning  work 
of  a  long  lift  spent  with  unexampled  usefulness  in  the 
public  service.  It  had  no  chaplain,  nor  a  foundation  for 
religious  instruction;  because,  in  these  matters,  Mr. 
JefiTerson  meant  to  leave  everyone  to  himself— and  not, 
by  a  selection,  to  prefer  one  sect  before  another.  Had 
he  looked  to  the  sinister  designs  with  .which  he  is  so 
fietcely  charged,  he  might  have  placed  that  reverend 
casuist  Doet  Cooper  in  a  chair  of  French  philosophy, 
or  brought  his  reviewer  in  a  chaplain'a  desk  to  pieaeh 
charity  and  toleration. 

The  other  assertion  about  Sunday-dinner  conversa* 
tions^  if  true,  is  defended  by  repeating  that  a  tnan  may 
say  what  he  thinks.  It  is  opposed  by  Professor  Tucker's 
general  declaration,  and  by  the  specific  declarationB  of 
others. 

Having  canvassed  Mr.  Jefibfson's  conduct  and  opi- 
nions on  religion,  the  rcTiewer  proceeds  to  hunt  up  hia 
moral  *'  defhcts."  The  first  of  the  catalogue  ia  extreme 
sdnaitiveneas  to  men's  opinions.  The  proofs  of  this 
monstrous  vice  are  that  he  complained  of  newspaper 
abuse,  and  that  he  provided  for  his  own  fame  by  leaving 
in  his  letters  and  hia  mut  a  history  of  his  life  and  timeat 
But  this  is  a  very  solemn  parade  of  trivial  and  aceideii* 
tal  circumstances;  '  The  thing  itself  is,  to  a  degree,  the 
consequence  of  public  life,  and  the  moral  and  mental 
habitudes  it  createa.  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  surrounded 
by  the  many  able  men  with  whom  he  acted,  was  always 
a  leader,  and  predominated  with  a  high  ascendancy. 
No  bolder  thinker  ever  urged  speculationa  extra  flam' 
rnmHa  nutnkt  mimdi—beyond  the  flaming  bounda  of 
nature;  and  never  was  popular  leader  less  controlled 
by  other  men. 

Under  this  head  the  reviewer  alludes  to  the  style  of 
the  ana,  and  the  occasional  solemn  attestations  to  the 
truth  of  the  facts  there  recorded ;  and  here  he  finds  and 
applies  the  maxim,  that  he  who  swears  lightly  will 
swear  falsely.  If  this  means  any  thing,  it  means  to 
brand  Mr.  Jefllerson  with  the  infamy  of  a  moral  perjury. 
To  so  foul  a  charge,  no  answer  need  be  given. 

The  next  "defect"  is  excessive  sel^esteem.  The 
proof,  is  his  letter  upon  the  grant  of  a  lottery  privilege 
to  him  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  In  that  letter,  hia 
public  services  are  briefly  spoken  of;  but  it  has  alwaya 
appeared  to  us,  that  the  reckoning  was  made  with  great 
dignity.  The  style  and  circumstances  of  this  letter 
are  made  by  the  reviewer  proof  of  opposite  and  in* 
consistent  weakneasea— meanness  and  arroganee.  Of 
courae,  if  it  proves  the  one,  it  disproves  the  other. 

The  next  charge-— and  the  etream  of  calumny  deep- 
ens and  widens  as  it  descenda— is  ^'insincerity;'*  a  feeble 
word,  which  appeare  to  the  vrriter  very  iimuffidently 
to  mark  his  meaning,  for  he  changes  it,  with  much 
nicety  and  variety  of  selection,  first  for  '*  management," 
then  for  ^duplicity,"  till  the  critic  reaches  his  grand  and 
scurrilous  climax  upon  the  phraae  **  basest  hypocrisy.'' 
Never  was  painter  more  faatidioua  and  fickle  with  his 
colore,  than  this  moral  and  cfftical  limner.  The  ground 
of  all  this,  is  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  and  the  correspond 
dence  with  Burr.  Theae  lettere  were  examined  with 
great  severity  in  a  tract  published  by  Major  Henry  Leo 
on  the  entire  Jeflerson  correspondence.  The  motives 
to  this  publicatioD,  the  style  and  general  ability  of  tba 
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tract,  (luiiMual  in  pditical  wnting,)  and  the  interasi  of 
the  public  in  the  subject,  ioTited  eeneral  attention  at 
the  time.  The  reviewer  has  culled  from  Major  Lee, 
and  repeated  him  in  a  bad  form.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
addressed  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  an  explanation  of  the 
letter  to  Mazzei,  and  Professor  Tucker  has  enlarged 
the  defence.  The  charge  was,  that  by  the  letter,  he 
had  stabbed  the  reputation  of  Washington,  for  whom, 
personally  and  publicly,  he  professed  friendship^  Mr. 
Jeflerson's  defence  substantially  is— that  he  never  meant 
to  include  Washington  among  the  monarchists;  nor 
among  the  *'  Samsons  in  the  field,  and  Solomons  in 
council,"  and  that  his  letter  has  no  direct  mention  nor 
indirect  allusion  to  Qeneral  Washington,  except  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  the  "executive"  as  opposed 
to  the  democratic  party.  In  this  there  was  no  reproach. 
It  was  notoriety  then,  and  it  is  history  now.  In  fact 
we  see  nothing  in  that  letter,  which  Qeneral  Washing- 
ton's best  friend,  if  of  opposite  politics,  might  not  have 
written  in  all  faith  and  friendship.  The  interpretation 
comes  at  last  to  a  question  of  vei-acity ;  nor  do  we  see, 
how,  in  any  possible  way,  the  meaning  of  such  lan- 
guage can  be  ascertained  but  by  the  declaration  of  the 
writer.  The  reviewer  finds  no  force  in  such  testimony ; 
he  does,  of  course,  reject  the  averment  of  a  man  whom 
he  would  not  credit  on  his  oath.  In  this  way,  Mr. 
Jeflferson's  evidence  in  this  court  of  critical  justice  is 
treated  as  the  law  treats  a  felon  whose  infamy  is  proved 
by  a  record  of  conviction  and  sentence. 

The  letters  to  Burr  show  that  at  different  times  Mr. 
Jefferson  thought  and  spoke  of  him  in  a  different  man- 
ner, as  he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Burr's  char- 
acter and  conduct — that  he  wrote  him  a  letter  of  com- 
pliment, and  designed  him  for  a  cabinet  office.  The 
former,  in  their  situation,  was  merely  a  common  decency. 
The  latter  was  in  deference  to  party  and  public  senti- 
ment ;  a  principle  which,  under  our  government,  must 
always  govern  appointments  to  office.  The  accidents 
of  political  life  placed  these  men  together,  and  they 
acted  together.  The  politician  who  would  consent  to 
act  only  with  those  whose  personal  characters  and  con- 
duct squared  to  his  own  tastes,  would  be  useless  and 
impracticable,  and  must  soon  remove  himself  from  all 
the  means  and  occasions  of  public  service.  He  would 
be  forced  to  retire  and  leave  the  way  to  others.  Mr. 
Jefferson  contributed  in  no  degree  to  Col.  Burr's  eleva- 
tion. That  was  his  own  work.  He  built  up  and  pulled 
down  his  own  political  fortunes,  without  any  aid  from 
Mr.  Jefferson,  beyond  the  accidental  party  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times.  Nothing  appears  in  the  connection 
of  Jefforson  and  Burr,  but  what  is  common  to  the  lives 
of  most  public  men.  When  Burr  afterwards  stood  as 
a  stat^criminal,  the  conduct  of  the  executive  in  provi- 
ding for  his  trial  and  pressing  his  condemnation,  was 
no  doubt  the  dictate  of  his  judgment  of  Burr's  guilt, 
and  of  the  danger  and  magnitude  of  the  occasion. 

The  list  of  *' defects"  (the  word  is  the  reviewer's) 
ends  in  cowardice.  This  item  is  thrown  in  to  make  up 
that  general  sum,  that  compound  mass  of  qualities, 
principles,  opinions  and  conduct,  which,  aocordmgto  the 
reviewer,  forms  private  character.  He  says,  indeed,  it 
18  "of  no  moment"  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a 
*' coward  or  not"  Then  is  a  delightful  candor  in 
this  sort  of  proceeding.  To  charge  a  man  with  the 
meanest  and  most  disreputable  infirmity,  and  then  say 


it  is  of  no  moment  whether  it  be  tme!  It  is  no  juaii£- 
cation  to  reply,  that  the  reyiewer  does  not  poHtively 
assert  it ;  that  he  only  hints  it  That  aggravate!  tlw 
flagitious  intention.  The  bara  imputation  has  the  effeet 
of  proof.  In  this  nice  point  of  honor  and  character,  sus- 
picion disgraces.  The  reviewer  does  no  credit  to  hit 
own  feelings,  and  shows  no  modest  reqfiect  for  other 
men's  sentiments,  when  he  pronounces  cowaidioe  a 
thing  so  very  immaterial.  Truth  and  courage  are  at 
the  fiwndation  of  all  that  gives  dignity  and  elevation  to 
character ;  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  "  whole  line  of 
the  masculine  virtues."  High  and  heroic  ooarsge  i$  a 
godlike  quality.  I  mean  not  a  mere  physical  rigidity 
of  nerve,  a  stupid  insensibility,  bat  that  moral  prisciple 
which  raises  us  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  whkh 
is  the  firat — and  to  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  the  moit 
powerful  instinct  of  nature.  In  modem  Europe,  and 
since  the  time  of  chivalry,  courage  and  troth  have  been 
the  point  of  honor  among  the  cultivated  classes.  Sen- 
timentB  interwoven  into  our  language,  our  manners, 
our  very  moral  constitution,  and  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  are  not  to  be  blown  away  by  the  breath  of  a 
sennoo,  or  of  a  ****  review. 

In  Mr.  Jeflbraon's  particular  case,  it  may  be  enough 
to  say,  that  he  lived  amid  circumstances  sore  to  unfold 
that  weakness,  had  it  been  inherent  in  his  temper;  lie 
lived  during  a  national  war,  and  in  a  very  agitated 
period  aAerwards,  in  the  thick  of  party  contentioDs, 
and  all  the  passions  they  engender.  He  never  was 
found  unequal  to  any  crisis  of  affairs,  but  was  esteemed 
the  boldest  political  leader  of  the  times.  His  coodttct 
of  the  campaign  against  Anold  in  Virginia  cannot  now 
be  examined,  for  the  facts  are  not  known ;  while  it  ii 
easy  to  criminate  and  difficult  to  disprove.  He  received 
the  deliberate  thanks  of  the  Legislature  of  VirgiDia. 
And  we  know  no  better  way  to  judge  of  events  which 
have  passed,  and  which  are  otherwise  but  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  than  by  some  respectful  attention  to  the 
judgment  of  contemporaries:  such  modesty  is  quite  as 
commendable,  and  as  instructive  too,  as  that  other 
spirit  which  arrogates  all  wisdom  to  ourselves,  and 
shows  us  all  other  men  and  times  wrapped  in  ignorance. 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
charged  with  shameful  literary  dishonesty,  in  taking 
ideas  and  phrases  for  that  occasion  from  other  state- 
papera  and  political  writings;  and  for  proof  of  this, 
the  reviewer  compares  the  National  Declaration  with  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  with  the  Preamble  to  the 
Old  Constitution  of  Virginia.  This  Preamble  Professor 
Tucker  says  was  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  of  which 
fact  so  positively  asserted,  the  reviewer  chooses  to 
doubt;  because,  he  *^tf^ert,"  that  Mr.  Wythe, to  whom, 
it  is  said,  Mr.  Jefierson  sent  the  paper,  was  not  then  in 
Viiginia,  but  at  Philadelphia.  This  is  his  single  reason. 
It  was  a  sarcasm  of  Junius,  that "  some  men  are  infideb 
in  religion,  who  are  bigots  in  politics."  The  converse 
may  sometimes  be  trae.  But  this  reviewer's  skepti' 
cism  and  bigotry  are  not  so  well  marked  and  separated. 
What  better  proof  can  there  be  of  authorship?  Mr. 
Jefierson  always  claimed  it,  and  no  one  else  ever  did; 
and  from  that  day  it  has  been  so  received  in  ViigiiniB' 
That  he  wrote  the  National  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  Vixgiaia, 
is  known  by  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  evidence. 

The  subject  of  this  Preamble  was  identical  with 
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wlaiii  oov  called  tbe  list  of  gnevaacea  in  the  Dedaia- 
tkxL  The  tuiM  mind  employed  to  expreae  the  same 
thooglit^  must  natnnUy  fail  into  the  same  mode.  To 
amid  it  «rapQioiisly,  moat  be  a  laborioua  trifling  of 
Tuity  and  affectation. 

In  1819,  forty  yeara  after  the  event,  the  Mecklenburg 
Dedantioo  came  to  the  knowledge  of  ez-preaident 
AdABH^  who,  tarpriaed  and  perplexed,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jcffeison— "How  ia  it  poaaibte  that  this  paper  should 
be  coooealed  from  me  to  this  day  7  Had  it  been  com- 
moaicated,  fcc.  kc  it  would  haTe  been  printed  in  every 
whig  newspaper  upon  the  continent.  I  would  have 
made  die  HaU  of-Congrass  echo  and  re-echo  with  it  iiA 
lea  ooaths  before  your  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Mr.  JefieisoB  replied,  that,  "  he  believed  it  apurious." 
Add  after  giving  hia  reasons,  drawn  from  the  character 
d  the  eTideooe  which  aupported  it,  he  proceeda — 
"When  Mr.  Henry*8  reaolutions,  fiur short  of  indepen- 
dcoce,  dew  like  lightning  through  every  paper,  and 
kindled  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic,  thia  flaming  Declara- 
tion, kc.  although  sent  to  Congress,  is  never  heard  of. 
RitMt aMM kaaisit  a fiadee  monfk after,  when  a  aimilar 
propositioB  is  first  aaade  in  that  body.  Armed  with  thia 
bold  czaoiple,  wouki  not  you  have  addressed  oar  timid 
bntkren  in  peak  of  thunder?  Would  not  every  advo- 
cate of  iodepeodenee  have  rung  the  gloriea  of  the 
Mecklenborg  Declaration  V*  &c.  &c 

Now  ve  ask  how  ia  it  possible  that  thia  paper,  if  it 
niched  Congress^  was  concealed  7  Did  the  North  Caro- 
liaa  repreeentativea  auppress  it?  With  what  a  weapon 
voitid  it  have  armed  the  wbigs !  The  charge  againat 
Mr.  Jsffeison,  aoppoaea  that  thia  remarkable  paper 
becaoie  known  to  him  partieuktrly  and  alone  of  the 
Gcnetal  Congress;  Dot  to  Adams  and  others  of  that 
bodf,  at  that  time  otiore  distinguished ;  that  he  con- 
cealed it,  (though  how  he  prevented  it  from  reaching 
others  is  inconceivable, )  beoause  he  found  in  it  four  ex- 
IsosioDs  of  remarkable  rhetorical  excellence,  which  he 
mt^t  Qse  for  some  fature  state  paper ;  which  occasion 
did,  a  year  after,  preaent  itaelf  in  the  National  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Thia  is  the  reviewer's  chaige, 
with  all  its  absurdities  and  improbabilitiea.  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina  has  made  theae  Mecklenburg  pro- 
ttodings  the  subject  of  a  book  of  invective  on  Mr. 
Jcfletsoo.  Bat  thia  notion  of  the  plagiariam  waa  too 
ally  for  his  adoption.  The  four  expreasions  which 
constitute  all  the  verbal  likenesa  of  the  two  papera, 
are— ''dissolve  the  political  banda  which  have  con- 
Meted"— **  absolve  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
oown"— "are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be"—** pledge  to 
ooch  other  our  Uvea,  oor  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor." 
"They  are  a  slight  temptation  to  a  literary  theft  The 
^  is  periphraatical  and  incorrect ;  the  second  and 
thinl  have  no  remarkable  elegance  ;  and  a  better  than 
tbe  last  may  be  found  on  any  page  of  any  classic  of 
oor  taogoBge.  Did  Mr.  Jefferson  think  to  build  a  lite- 
ivy  fiune  on  four  lucky  phrases?  and  waa  thia  the 
osibition  of  a  man  engaged  in  great  affitirs^  and  to 
vhose  hands  were  committed  the  dealiniea  of  a  people  ? 

Both  the  professor  and  his  reviewer  marked  these 
oipressioQs^  and  both  determined  that  their  appearance 
io  the  two  papers  could  not  have  been  accidental  But 
tbey  diibr  aa  to  the  right  of  property ;  the  professor 
giting  them  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  and  the  reviewer  (equally 
fajthfol  to  his  own  side)  giving  them  to  the  Mecklen- 


burg writer.  Both  reasoners  easily  find  what  they  wish 
to  discover.  The  first  three  certainly  are  not  Mr.  Jef- 
feraon's— they  were  perhaps  in  common  use  at  the  time. 
They  are  the  language  of  the  reaolutiona  by  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  moved  the  Declaration  ; — which 
were — *'  That  these  united  colonies  mre,  and  qf  right 
aughi  io  6e,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are 
abtchedjrmn  aU  aUegianee  to  the  British  crown ;  that  all 
poiUied  eamuxUm  between  them  and  the  atate  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  diaaolved,"  &c. 

We  have  now  examined  the  whole  article  in  the  New 
York  Review  of  Mr.  Jefierson.  Some  of  those  charges 
are  repeated,  and  in  a  more  invective  form,  in  the  Jani>- 
ary  No.  of  1838,  in  the  article  on  Davia'a  Burr.  Theae 
two  articlea  are  from  the  aame  political  clerk  and  clerical 
politician.  The  spirit  is  preserved,  but  the  style  is  a 
little  changed  with  the  title  of  the  work.  It  is  no  longer 
the  '*  Q,uarterly  Church  Journal."  The  church  device 
is  stricken  from  their  banner ;  and  having  thrown  off 
their  clerical  incumbrancea,  surplice,  eaasock,  and  all, 
and  got  a  party  uniform,  these  gentlemen  return  to  the 
old  political  scuflle  with  a  good  deal  more  fierceness. 
Our  soldier,  in  particular,  flouriahea  in  the  field  like  a 
Bishop  of  Beauvaia. 

We  thought  the  party  malice  of  the  federal  journalist 
and  political  divine  waa  too  concentrated  for  diflbsion ; 
that  hia  phial  was  emptied  on  Mr.  Jefierson.    But  his 
January  number  pours  a  full  stream  on  Burr ;  whom  he 
subjects,  in  the  test  of  character,  to  the  aame  sort  of 
analysis.   First,  he  settles  his  religion,  then  his  morals, 
and  then  his  politics ;  the  whole  sparkling  with  critical 
eloquence  and  personal  denunciation,  much  after  thia 
fashion.    Burr  is  styled  an  "  unprincipled,  and  almost 
peerless  villain;"  and  afterwaitla,  more  figuratively, 
**  a  wretch  whom  purity  wobld  acarce  look  at,  much  less 
touch."    "  We  would  we  knew  a  word  stronger  than 
any  the  language  afibrds,  which  might  expreaa  the  con- 
centrated wickedneasof  a  thousand  villaniea  oompreased 
into  one ;  some  little  syllabic  formation  which  might 
convey  with  comprehensive  brevity  the  idea  of  a  devil'a 
spirit  linked  to  a  brute'a  propensities;  and  verily,"  he 
proceeds  more  jocosely,  '*  Burr  should  have  the  benefit 
of  it."    After  this  can  amort  sketch,  where,  in  his  ratl- 
ing, our  language  breaks  down  under  him,  he  returns 
to  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  dedarea,  p.  SIO,  that  ''a  good  man 
would  long  hesitate  In  his  choice,  were  he  fi>rced  upon 
the  hard  alternative  of  being  either  Thomas  Jefierson,  or 
Aaron  Burr."    Here  we  have  the  eminent  citizen  and 
Preaident  of  the  Republic,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
unbounded  devotion  of  the  whole  American  people, 
branded  as  a  "  peerless  villain"— >"  a  wretch  whom  pu- 
rity would  scarce  look  at"—-*'  a  devil  and  a  brute."* 
And  this  is  the  way  a  living  clei^man  talks  of  a  dead 
patriot.    It  waa  not  in  this  style  his  political  enemiea 
wrote  his  funeral  oration ;  it  was  not  with  such  senti- 
ments Daniel  Webster  exclaimed,  "  We  would  have 
borne  him  upward  in  a  nation'a  outspread  arms,  and 
with  the  pnyen  of  millwna  and  the  bleasings  of  mil- 
lions, have  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Divi- 
nity."   Let  the  American  people  learn  from  the  New 
York  Church  Review  what  a  crime-suined  monster 
has  been  the  god  of  their  political  idolatry. 
One  extract  more— the  concIask>n  on  Burr— to  show 

•  P.  909,  we  have  a  "riper"— **  the  cowardly  chronicle  oT 
fahi  poeihumoos  ilaodor,"  kc  Ax. 
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MMaewhftt  more  of  the  temper  of  the  whole.  The  style 
is  Counsellor  Phillips'  ruo  mad,  but  the  setitimeau  are 
like  the  rest.  It  is  meant  for  fine  writing,  and  was,  no 
dottbt,  a  matured  and  digested  passage.  It  is  of  Burr. 
^'He  lay  a  shattered  wreck  of  humanity  just  entering 
upon  eternity,  with  not  enough  of  man  left  about  him, 
to  make  a  christian  out  <^.  [! !  t]  Ruined  in  fortune  and 
i:otten  in  reputation,  thus  passed,"  &e.  &o.--and  **  when 
be  was  laid  in  the  grave,  decency  congratulated  itself 
that  a  nuisance  was  removed,  and  good  men  were  glad 
that  Grod  had  seen  fit  to  deliver  society  from  the  con- 
taminating contact  of  a  lisstering  mass  of  monl  putre- 
faction." 

This  is  like  an  hyena ;  it  is  the  raneorous  malignity 
of  a  fiend.  There  is  nothing  human  in  this  chuckling 
over  a  deathbed,  a  miserable,  deserted  deathbed,  and  a 
dishonored  grave.  Surely  that  ambitious,  and  singu- 
larly worldly-minded  man  must,  in  his  own  feelings,  in 
his  political  prostration,  and  his  deep  personal  abase- 
ment, have  sufficiently  avenged  his  enemies.  No  maU> 
ter  what  his  errors  and  crimes  were ;  a  feeling  n)|ui 
would  pity  as  well  as  condemn,  while  he  regarded  his 
elevation  and  his  fiUI ;  and  a  just  man  would  decide 
that  his  misery  was  punishment  enough.  How  a  man 
of  religion  regards  all  these  circumstances,  we  charita- 
bly take  it,  the  New  York  reviewer  is  no  example. 

This  article  on  Burr  quotes  from  Davis  a  detailed 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  ballots  before  Congress  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1801 ;  in  which  is  stated — 
that  the  votes  presented  for  Georgia  were  not  authenti- 
cated ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Jefferson  passed 
them  for  himself  and  Burr.  The  reviewer  thinks, 
"there  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Jefiferson's  character  to 
render  the  story  imfroMU:**  but  that  the  testimony  of 
an  anonymous  witness  it  insuflicient  evidence.  He 
might  have  found,  in  the  very  statement,  a  conclusive 
refutation  of  it,  made  as  sure  as  human  testimony  can 
make  any  thing.  The  circumstances  are  these.  This 
unknown  witness  of  Mr.  Davis'  *' secret  history"  says 
he  had  it  from  Nicholas  and  Wells,  two  of  the  tellers. 
If  the  fact  be  true,  then  four  perjuries  were  committed ; 
by  the  three  tellers  and  the  presiding  officer— for  with 
all  it  was  a  violation  the  grossest,  of  their  oath  of  office. 
Two  of  them  afterwards  confess  their  in&my,  in  the 
way  of  babbling  gossip  and  secret  history,  to  a  man  in 
New  York,  who  fttrnishes  it  for  the  enduring  record 
and  eternal  blaEon  of  Davis*  biography.  Welb  too  was 
a  federalist ;  yet  he  sinned  against  his  oath,  and  all  his 
political  feelings  and  interests^  Rutjedge,  of  South 
Carolina — an  honorable  and  distinguished  man— he  too 
colluded  It  These  monstrous  improbabilities  are  in- 
volved in  this  libel.  Yet  it  is  welccined  by  the  reviewer, 
who  calls  on  Davis  to  produce  his  witness ! — ^In  the 
January  No.  of  the  Democratic  Review,  published  at 
Washington,  is  given  a  copy  of  the  Georgia  ballot, 
taken  from  the  archives  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  votes  locrs  authenticated  in 
every  legal  form,  by  tl^e  signatures  of  the  electors,  by 
the  signature  of  the  eovemor,  and  by  the  executive  seal 
of  the  state.  ThiTremoves  the  very  foundatioB  on 
which  this  great  ifabric  of  slander  was  erected. 

The  reviewer's  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefliersoo's  abilities  is 
as  just,  and  candid,  and  liberal  as  his  moral  strictures. 
On  p.  34,  article  Jefierson,  he  pronounces  it  ludicrous 
to  compare  him  with  Hamilton  or  Jay.    But  what  was 


the  general  opinion  of  their  countrymen  then,  and  whit 
is  that  opinion  now  7  Mr.  Madison  may  be  allowed  y 
a  competent  judge.  He  had  tried  Hamilton's  itRDgtb 
in  every  form,  and  did  ftill  justice  to  his  abilitj ;  bat 
declared,  that  in  the  gradation  of  intellect,  there  were 
many  orders,  between  such  a  mind  and  Mr.  Jeffemo's. 
Judge  the  men  too,  by  what  they  attempted  sod  aooom* 
plished.  Jay,  after  his  treaty,  retired  from  public  IHi. 
But  Hamilton  lived  on,  in  political  struggleii  sod  poli- 
tical defeats ;  while  Mr.  Jeflferson  triumphed,  end  fron 
president  to  president  of  his  party,  led  the  pditicai 
opinions  of  his  country  through  twenty-four  yesn.  A 
man  who  passes  through  life  unimpressive  as  aihadov, 
may  be  gifted  with  higher  powers  than  he  who  govenu 
the  mind  of  his  age ;  but,  of  this,  we  csn  only  reison 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  maxim,  and  inter  thst  oolj  to 
exutf  which  dg^pcsrs.*  But  theee  reviewen  judge  mn 
and  things  by  the  illumination  of  a  higher  wiaiom- 
which  teaches  them  to  know  that  the  race  is  wnt  to 
the  swift,  and  to  believe  whatever  is  contrary  to  fteti 
and  probable  evidence. 

The  New  York  Church  Cluarterly  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  gift  that  Divinity  has  beqaeaUied 
to  politica.  The  habit  of  taking  a  little  verse  of  text, 
and  wire>drawing  it  into  a  sermon,  makes  weak  and 
diffiistve  writers.  The  labor  of  writing  about  Dotbiog, 
disqualifies  them  to  write  well  about  any  thisg.  But 
were  it  otherwise,— were  it  the  direct  revene  of  this 
roview, — no  learning  or  eloquence,  not  even  Milton  aod 
Salonasius,  could  reconcile  us  to  the  revival  of  the  tqI- 
gar  and  atrocious  railing,  which  was  the  old  langaa|e 
of  church  controversy.  We  therefore  hope  that  the 
tempting  opportunities  of  this  Review,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  sort  of  reputation  may  not  tnro  the  New 
Yorit  miniatry  into  a  set  of  political  and  pamphleteetinc 
clerics. 


GENERAL  HUGH  MERCER. 

Among  the  many  nets  of  tyranny  and  oppW" 
sion,  which  exiled  from  Britain  her  noblest  wns, 
and  which  crowded  the  forests  of  America  witbn 
educated  and  enterprising  population,  wu  the 
memorable  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  dull  pen  of 
history  slumbers  over  the  details  of  that  terrific 
conflict,  while  romance  has  caught  from  it  soioe 
of  the  proudest  examples  of  virtue,  patriotjsm 
and  chivalry.  The  Stuarts'  throne  was  filled  by  a 
sullen  and  phlegmatic  race— the  unbdy  union 
with  England ;  a  naUon's  birthright  prosUtuted 
to  sale  by  a  hireling  parliament^-the  bumingi, 
wastings  and  judicial  murders,  under  ibfi  iroo  l«v 
of  the  sword,  and  the  heroism  of  her  true,  tboagb 
proecribed  sovereign,  all  consptred  to  leave  a  fes- 
tering wound  on  the  heart  i^  Scotland,  awl  to 
render  her  restless  and  insubordinate  under  ibe 
rule  of  a  foreign  king.    The  battle  of  Cuiloden 

•  The  maxim  nferred  to  by  the  writer  li,  "  D«  wo  appi^^' 
tihm  ei  noo  esUtmUiVu»y  eadem  eel  ntk>.*''Thlag«  m(«?>P«'' 
tnf ,  are  coosidered  as  aot  er&f  Aif  .^£^  Utn* 
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qoeoched  the  laM  gup  of  her  independenoe,  and 
the  fltern  revenge  inflicted  on  the  yanquiahed  by 
tlN  merdlees  Camberland,  while  it  filled  the 
natJOD  with  woe  and  wretchedneM,  expelled  imn 
bar  bomn  thoae  aona  whom  power  could  not  pur- 
clme,  and  whom  croelt j  could  not  conquer.  In 
ihal  memorable  engagement,  the  fubject  of  our 
BWDoir  bora  an  bonorable  part  in  Iha  aanrke  of 
hiiopimMed  country.  Having  graduated  at  an 
mt\j  ige  in  the  acience  of  medicine,  he  acted  on 
thifloccuion  aa  an  asBistant  surgeon,  and  with  a 
maltitade  of  the  ranquiahed,  he  shortly  aAer  fought 
a  icfiigaof  rirtoe  and  a  home  of  freedom  in  the 
wfldenMSi  of  America. 

Lioding  m  Pennaylrania,  he  remained  there  a 
diort  time.  From  thence  he  remoTed  to  Fre* 
Mckibarg  in  Yirginia,  where  he  married  and 
beams  highly  diatfauruished  for  his  skill  and  sue- 
ceH  u  a  pTMtitioner  of  oiedicine.  An  unsub* 
daed  eaamy— mercileas,  treacherous  and  rarenge* 
fbl,  borered  around  the  frontiera  of  Maryland, 
PeaiwylTania  and  Yirginn,  rapreasing  aetUe- 
meoti— murdering  defenceleas  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  frequently  making  inroads  into  the  cul- 
tinled  and  open  country  of  the  colonies.  Joining 
tbe  inay  under  Waahtngton,  which  was  collected 
fcr  tbe  purpose  of  aabduing  the  Indians,  General 
Mercer,  then  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  became 
IB  actor  ia  thoae  wild,  periloua,  and  spirit-stirring 
Knm  which  characterised  the  Indian  war  of 
1755.  In  one  of  the  engagements  with  this  wily 
6e  be  was  wounded  in  the  right  wrist  by  a  mua* 
ket  btU;  and  in  the  irregular  waHare  then  prac- 
Used,  his  company  acatterad  and  became  aeparaled 
from  him.  Faint  from  loas  of  blood,  and  ex- 
bauted  by  fiitigue,  he  waa  doaaly  pursued  by  the 
nrage  fee,  their  thrilling  war-whoop  ringing 
tluwgh  the  foreat,  and  stimulating  to  redoubled 
<Mr^  the  footsteps  of  their  devoted  victim. 
Fortuaaleiy  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  tree  pre- 
Mated  itfel£  In  a  moment  he  concealed  himaelf 
ia  Hjiad  though  bis  pursuers  reached  the  spot  and 
Kitod  themselves  around  him,  he  yet  miraculoualy 
capped !  Leaving  his  place  of  refuge,  he  aonght 
Cbe  abodes  of  civilization,  through  a  trackless  wihl 
of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and 
>Aw  npporting  life  on  roots  and  the  botkf  qfa  rat' 
''cMafce,  which  he  encountered  and  killed,  he 
fiiiUy  reached  Fort  Cumberland  m  aafety.  For 
|ui  caUantry  and  military  akill  in  thia  war,  proved 
ia  a  distinguished  degree,  by  the  destruction  of 
^  Indian  settlement  at  Kittening,  Pennsylvania, 
^  Corporation  of  Philadelphia  presented  to  him 
*n  boaonble  and  appropriate  medal. 

Tbe  commencement  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tioQ  fomid  him  in  tbe  midst  of  an  extensive  medi- 
cal practice,  surrounded  by  affectionate  friends, 
ud  enjoying  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  family  all 
tl»  comforts  of  social  life.  Stimulated  to  actkm 
by  ft  Mly  spirit  of  patriotisffl^  he  broke  from  the 


endearments  of  domestic  life,  and  gave  to  his 
country  in  that  trying  hour  the  energy  and  ro- 
sources  of  a  practised  and  accomplished  soldier. 
In  1776  he  waa  in  command  of  three  ragiments  of 
minute  men,  and  early  in  1776  we  find  him  zeal- 
ously engaged  aa  a  colonel  of  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  drilling  and  organizing  the  raw  and  ill-* 
formed  maases  of  men,  who  under  the  varied 
names  of  sons  of  Liberty,  minute  men,  volun- 
teera  and  levies,  preaented  the  bulk  without  the 
order— *  the  mob  without  the  diaciplineof  an  army. 
To  produce  obedience  and  subordination  among 
men  who  considered  military  discipline  as  a  re- 
straint on  personal  liberty,  and  who  had  entered 
into  the  war  unpaid  and  unrestricted  by  ccNoimand, 
was  a  severa  and  invklious  task.  The  courage-^ 
the  fortitude — the  self-possession  of  Col.  Mercer 
quailed  not  to  these  adverae  drcumstanoea,  and  by 
the  judicious  exercise  of  mingled  severity  and 
kindneas,  ha  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  a  muti» 
nous  soldiery  to  oompleto  aubmisaifln,  TraditioB 
has  preserved  the  following  anecdote.  Illustrating 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  characteristic  prompti- 
tude and  bravery. 

Among  the  troops  which  arrived  at  Williams- 
burg, then  the  metropolis  of  Virginia,  was  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen  fitmi  beyond  tbe  mountains, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gibaon.  A  reckless  in- 
subordination, and  a  violent  oppositkm  to  military 
restraint,  had  gained  for  this  corps  the  sarcastic 
name  of  "  Gibaon'a  Lambs."  They  had  not  been 
long  in  camp  befora  a  mutiny  arose  among  them» 
producing  much  exdteBaent  in  the  army,  and 
alarming  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Freed  from 
all  command,  they  roamed  through  the  camp, 
threatening  with  Instant  death,  any  officer  who 
should  presume  to  exercise  authority  over  them. 
In  the  height  of  the  rabellion,  an  officer  was  des- 
patched with  the  alarming  tidings  to  the  quartera 
of  Col.  Mercer.  The  citizens  of  the  town  vainly 
implored  him  not  to  risk  hia  life  and  person  amid 
this  infuriated  mob.  Reckless  of  personal  safety, 
he  instantly  repaired  to  the  barracka  of  the  mu- 
tinoua  band,  and  directing  a  general  parade  of  the 
troope,  he  ordered  Gibson's  company  to  be  drawn 
up  as  ofienden  and  violaten  of  law,  and  to  be  dia- 
armed  in  his  presence.  The  ringleaden  were 
placed  under  a  strong  guard,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  he  addressed  the  offenden  in 
an  eloquent  acd  feeling  manner — impressing  on 
them  their  duties  as  citiaen-soldien,  and  the  ur* 
iainUf  of  dsaih  if  they  continued  to  disobey  their 
officera,  and  remained  in  that  mutinous  spirit — 
equally  diagraoeful  to  them,  and  hazardous  to  the 
sacred  interests  they  had  marched  to  defend.  Dis- 
order was  instanly  checked,  and  after  a  short  con- 
finement, thoae  under  imprisonment  were  released, 
and  the  whole  company  were  ever  after  as  exem- 
plary in  their  deportment  and  conduct  as  any 
troops  in  the  army. 
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A  similar  incident  in  the  life  of  Germanicus, 
must  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  clasf  ical  reader 
the  imperishable  page  of  the  Annals,  and  he  will 
find  the  glowing  panegyric  of  Tacitus  applying 
with  redoubled  force  to  the  character  of  Col. 
Mercer.  In  the  one  case  the  legions  of  Panno- 
niae,  on  the  death  of  Augustus,  revolted  for  tlie 
sake  of  plunder,  and  the  army  of  Germany 
which  joined  them,  were  inspired  by  the  double 
motives  of  revolution  and  pillage.  The  virtue  of 
Germanicus  refused  a  crown  stained  with  treason, 
and  he  was  forced  to  suppress  the  rebellion  by 
means  degrading  to  the  soldier,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  patriot  He  addressed  the  hearts  of  an  army 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  Rome,  in  the  language 
of  sympathy  and  compliment,  and  the  honor  of 
the  soldier  did  not  blush  at  the  cowardice  of  a 
largess.  Col.  Mercer  appealed  to  the  sense  and 
patriotism  of  his  rebellious  soldiers — to  the  holy 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  while  he 
awakened  their  remorse  by  his  passionate  elo- 
quence, he  asserted  and  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws. 

Colonel  Mercer  now  joined  the  continental 
army.  Congress  having  conferred  on  him  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General ;  and  tliroughout  the  whole 
of  the  stormy  and  disastrous  campaign  of  1776,  be 
was  a  bold,  (earless  and  efficient  officer.  The 
fiital  conflict  at  Long  Island — the  capitulation  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Lee,  were  the  painful  preludes  to  the  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  American  army.  From  Bruns- 
wick,  through  Princetoh,  to  Trenton,  our  ragged 
and  suffering  army  was  driven  by  a  powerful  and 
esnilting  foe,  until  it  was  forced  to  cross  the  Dela- 
ware in  search  of  an  uncertain  refuge  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Dispirited  by  defeat,  and  disheartened 
by  abject  want,  desertion  daily  thinned  the  feeble 
ranks  of  the  patriot  army,  and  in  that  darkest 
hour  of  our  history  the  proclamation  of  General 
Howe,  offering  a  free  pardon,  scattered  for  and 
wide  the  leprosy  of  treason.  In  vain  did  the 
commander-in-chief  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvanian  militia.  Terrified 
or  desponding,  they  refused  all  aid,  and  cautiously 
withdrew  from  an  army  now  rapidly  approaching 
the  verge  of  destruction.  Flushed  with  victory, 
the  enemy  rioted  on  the  plunder  of  the  country, 
and  calmly  awaited  the  extinction  of  its  humbled 
foe.  The  genius  of  Washington  arose  above  theae 
accumulated  misfortunes.  He  could  no  longer 
repress  the  faUl  disease  of  desertion  and  treason, 
which  was  fast  reducing  his  army  to  a  skeleton. 
The  torrent  of  illfortune  threatening  to  overwhelm 
his  country,  must  be  rolled  back  on  the  enemy, 
and  he  resolved  to  hazard  one  desperate  effort  for 
victory.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  December, 
1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton — sur- 
prised a  body  of  Hessians  stationed  there — took 
nearly  nine  hundred  prisoners^  and  immediately  | 


recrossed  the  river,  having  lost  but  nine  (^  )m 
men. 

This  bold  and  masterly  stroke  awoke  Comwal- 
lis  from  his  dream  of  conquest,  and  leaving  New 
York,  he  returned  with  an  additional  force,  and 
concentrated  his  troops  at  Princeton.  A  portion 
of  Pennsylvanian  militia  now  joined  the  itandaitl 
of  Washington,  and  having  persuaded  the  New 
England  troops  to  serve  six  months  kxiger,he 
again'  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  post  at 
Trenton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  January, 
1777,  the  enemy  advanced  to  attack  the  Americn 
army.  On  their  approach.  Gen.  Washington  pru- 
dently retired  across  a  creek  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  then  drew  up  his  troops.  The  fords 
being  guarded,  the  enemy  could  not  pass,  and  halt- 
ing, a  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up  with  great 
spirit  by  both  sides  until  night  In  this  critical 
situatkm.  Gen.  Washington  conoeired  tJ^  bold 
design  of  abandoning  the  Delaware,  and  march- 
ing silently  in  the  night  adong  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy  into  their  rear  at  Princeton.  The  plan  was 
instantly  approved  by  a  council  of  war,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  baiggage  was  remoTcd  to 
Burlington.  About  one  o'clock,  on  the  nDoniDg 
of  the  third  of  January,  the  gallant  band— its  van 
led  by  General  Mercer,  decamped,  and  ailently 
threaded  ite  circuitous  march  along  the  left  flank 
of  ite  exulting  Ibe.  Reaching  Princeton  about 
sunrise.  General  Mercer  encountered  three  British 
regiments,  who  had  encamped  there  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  who  were  leaving  the  town  to 
join  the  rear  of  their  troops  at  Maideoheul.  A 
fierce  and  desperate  conflict  immediately  ensued. 
The  American  militia,  constituting  the  front, 
hesiteted,  became  confused  and  soon  gave  way, 
while  the  few  regulars  in  the  rear  could  not  check 
the  dastordly  retreat  Ere  the  fortune  of  the  daj 
was  changed,  and  ere  victory  perched  on  the  pa- 
triot standard,  the  heroic  Mercer  fell.  Rushing 
forward  to  rally  his  broken  troops,  and  ftimuiating 
them  by  his  voice  and  example,  his  bona  was 
shot  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  dangerously 
wounded  among  the  columns  of  the  advancio| 
enemy.  Being  thus  dismounted,  he  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  be  fought 
desperately  with  his  drawn  sword  until  he  was  com- 
pletely overpowered.  Excited  to  brutality  by  the 
gallantry  of  his  resistance,  they  stabbed  him  with 
their  bayonets  in  seven  different  parts  of  bis  bodyi 
inflicted  numy  blows  on  his  head  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets,  and  did  not  cease  their 
butohery  until  they  believed  him  to  be  a  crushed 
and  mangled  corpse.  Ninedays  after  the  battle  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Major  Geo.  Lewis  of  the  army, 
the  nephew  of  General  Washington,  whooi  the 
uncle  had  commissioned  to  watoh  over  the  last 
moments  of  his  expiring  friend.    His  latter  boon 
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were  lootbed  by  the  ikilful  and  affectionate  atten- 
dance of  tlie  dietinguiffbed  ]>octer  Ruih.  He 
compUined  much  of  his  head,  and  frequently 
remarked  to  hif  surgeon, "  that  there  was  the 
principal  danger/'  and  Doctor  Rush  whenever  he 
detailed  Ibe  thrilling  narrative  of  his  patient's 
lufferiDg;,  always  ascribed  his  death  to  the  blows 
00  the  head  more  than  to  the  bayonet  wounds, 
aI(boug;h  aeveral  of  these  were  attended  with  ex- 
treme danger. 

In  a  f mall  house,  a  few  yards  distant  from  that 
blood-red  plain  of  carnage  and  of  death,  far  away 
from  the  soothing  consolatiolis  of  domestic  affec- 
tioii,thia  distinguished  martyr  of  Liberty  breathed 
hii  kflt  The  victorious  flag  of  his  country  proudly 
floated  over  a  field  of  triumph,  and  without  a  mur- 
mur be  nnk  into  a  soldier's  grave — finding  a  hal- 
k)wed  aepulchre  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
lod  a  fodelees  epitaph  in  their  institutions. 

The  mangled  body  was  removed  under  a  mili- 
tary eacort  from  Princeton  to  Philadelphia,  and 
exposed  a  day  in  the  co£fee-house,  with  the  design 
of  exciting  by  that  mournful  spectacle  the  indig- 
aatkn  of  the  people.  The  Pennsylvania  Evening 
Poit  far  January  18, 1777,  has  thus  recorded  his 
death  and  fimeral  obsequies.  **  Last  Sunday  even- 
ia|^,  died  near  Princeton,  of  the  wounds  he  re- 
ceired  m  the  engagement  at  that  place  on  the  3rd 
iaitant,  Hugh  Mercer,  Esq.,  Brigadier  General 
in  the  continental  army.  On  Wednesday  his  body 
was  brought  to  this  city,  and  on  Thursday  buried 
OB  the  south  side  of  Christ  church  yard  with  mili- 
Uryhooore;  attended  by  the  committee  of  safety— 
the  members  of  the  assembly — gentlemen  of  the 
vmj,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  this  city.  The  unilbrm  character- 
exalted  abilities  and  intrepidity  of  this  illustrious 
officer,  will  render  his  name  equally  dear  to  Ame- 
rica with  the  liberty  for  which  she  is  now  con- 
teoding,  to  the  latest  posterity." 

The  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which 
General  Mercer  fought  and  bled  unto  death,  were 
the  moat  brilliant  and  fortunate  victories  won  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  establishment  of 
<Mr  independence  was  now  no  longer  a  matter  of 
^bt  Confidence  was  restored  to  our  disheart- 
caed  army,  and  a  chord  of  sympathy  was  stricken 
which  vibrated  throughout  all  the  country.  Eu- 
rope looked  with  astonishment  on  the  military 
liill  displayed  by  a  raw  and  dispirited  soldiery, 
ttd  in  the  indomiUble  fortitude  of  her  banded 
chivalry,  America  folt  that  her  independence  was 
secured. 

General  Mercer's  elevated  character,  lofty  he- 
roism and  brutal  murder,  excited  a  deep  and 
*fiectionate  sympathy  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,*  Congress  unani- 

*k  if  nfll  a  mDlinion  of  Congreca.  Row  often  are  jueilce, 
P'tiuute  and  boaor  forfotten  In  tiM  low  and  TQlgar  cmifllciB  of 


mously  resolved,  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Genearl  Mercer  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  at  the  same  time  a 
similar  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  War* 
ren  was  decreed ;  and  Gen.  Washington,  in  an 
official  letter  to  Congress,  thus  alludes  to  these 
resolutions.  '*  The  honors  Congress  have  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  Crenerals  Warren  and  Mercer 
afford  me  the  highest  pleasure.  Their  character 
and  merit  had  a  just  claim  to  every  mark  of  re- 
spect, and  I  heartily  wish  that«very  officer  of  the 
United  States,  emulating  their  virtues,  may  by 
their  actions  secure  to  themselves  the  same  right 
to  the  grateful  tributes  of  their  country/'  The 
fixed  popularity  of  Gen.  Mercer,  and  the  che- 
rished affection  which  the  nation  bore  for  his  me* 
mory,  was  happily  exemplified  in  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  compliment  of  Lafayette.  When  he 
was  in  the  United  States  a  fow  years  ago,  the  con- 
versatfon  in  a  particular  company,  turning  on  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  com- 
pany observed  to  him,  that  he.  Gen.  Lafiiyette, 
was  of  course  acquainted  with  €ren.  Mercer,  not 
recollecting  that  Lafayette  did  not  arrive  in  the 
United  States  until  after  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
**  Oh !  no,"  said  the  General,  ''you  know  that  Mer- 
cer fell  in  January,  1777,  and  I  reached  the  United 
States  in  the  ensuing  spring ;  but  on  my  arrival  I 
found  the  grmy  arid  tohoU  country  so  fuU  off  hk 
name,  that  an  impression  has  been  always  left  on 
my  mind  since,  thai  I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him," 

In  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  several  interesting 
particulars  of  the  life  and  services  of  Gen.  Mercer 
are  related,  and  in  alluding  to  his  death,  that  wri- 
ter remarks :  "  In  Gen.  Mercer  we  lost  at  Prince- 
ton a  chief  who  for  education,  telenti,  disposition, 
integrity  and  patriotism,  was  second  to  no  man 
but  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  qualified  to 
fill  the  highest  trusts  of  the  oountty." 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  an  evening  or 
two  before  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Gen.  Mercer 
being  in  the  tent  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  with  several 
officers,  the  conversation  turned  on  some  promo- 
tions then  just  made  in  the  army.  Gen.  Mercer 
remarked, "  they  were  not  engaged  in  a  war  of 
ambition,  or  that  he  should  not  have  been  there, 
and  that  every  man  should  be  content  to  serve  in 
that  stetion  in  which  he  could  be  most  usefiil — that 
for  his  part  he  had  hut  one  object  in  msw,  and  that 
was  the  success  off  the  cause,  and  that  Ood  could 
witness  how  dhesrfvlly  he  would  lay  down  his  Ufe 
to  secure  it,**  Little,  adds  the  writer,  did  he  or 
any  of  the  company  then  think  that  a  lew  fleeting 
hours  would  seal  the  compact. 

In  the  historical  paintings  of  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton by  Peale  and  Trumbull,  Gen.  Mercer  is  a  pro- 
minent and  conspicuous  figure.  That  by  Peale 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton, 
and  that  by  CoL  Trumbull  is  in  the  exhibitum 
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roomi  at  New  York.  Tbe  ttatei  of  PennfyWa- 
nia  and  Kentucky,  among  their  firat  acti  of  leg^- 
kitkMiy  named  portkmi  of  their  territories  Mercery 
and  lately  Virginia  fi>Uowed  theee  escamplei  of 
gratitude  and  respect  The  country  in  New  Jer- 
sey, including  Trenton,  Princeton^  Laurenceville, 
and  the  battle  field  of  the  8rd  January,  hae  been 
very  recently  erected  into  a  county  by  the  legis- 
ture  of  that  state,  and  bears  the  appropriate  name 
of  Mercer. 

The  remains  of  this  gifted  and  accomplished  sol- 
dier now  sleep  in  Christ  churchyard,  Philadelphia. 
Impelled  by  filial  love,  his  youngest  son  in  the  year 
1817  sought  his  place  of  interment.  The  venera- 
ble Mr.  DoUey,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  was 
still  the  sexton  and  assisted  in  the  pious  search,  and 
near  the  grave  on  the  southern  side  of  the  brick 
enclosure  were  faintly  inscribed  the  letters  *'  Gl. 
M."  A  plain  and  unadorned  marble  slab  now 
marks  the  grave,  bearing  the  simple  yet  expres- 
sive epitaplH-'' In  memory  of  General   Hugh 

Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton,  January  3, 1777. 
jforcA,  isaa. 
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From  the  Note  Book  dfa  Oloanor. 


BT  A  MARYLANPEil. 


BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS  OP  NATURE. 

Fountain  of  elegance,  nneeen  tbyaelf, 

What  lliBlt  owne  thy  faeaoty,  when  thy  worka 

Seen  to  poeeeee,  to  fiKoltleo  like  mloa. 

Perfection  inftnlie  I  The  mereet  epeck 

Of  anlnuued  matter,  to  the  eye 

That  stndiously  earveye  the  wlee  deoifD, 

b  a  full  TDloma  of  abundant  art. 

Wearied  and  dissatiafied  with  the  Texatioiis  purBoits 
of  ordinary  life,  there  are  momenta  of  sober  reflection, 
when  the  mind  of  man,  recoiling  upon  itself,  seeks  in 
the  materials  of  tbe  universe  some  evidence  of  bis  true 
estate  and  high  moral  destination.  The  Book  of  Na- 
ture is  unfolded  to  his  view,  and  in  its  living  pages  be 
reads  every  character  that  ean  delight  tbe  heart,  and 
every  lesson  that  may  direct  bis  understanding. 

The  Supreme  Architect  in  the  exercise  of  unmeaavred 
power,  seems,  in  the  gorgeous  display  of  bis  works,  to 
have  been  prompted  solely  by  bis  benevolence  to  those 
beings  upon  whom  be  has  impressed  bis  divine  image. 
To  tbe  human  mind,  then,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of 
its  wondrous  fitcultiea  more  grateful  than  a  holy  con- 
templation of  the  sublime  machinery  which  wheels  and 
moves  around  us. 

AU  nature,  upon  which  side  soever  *it  is  surveyed, 
proclaims  tbe  superintendence  of  this  Spirit  of  Bebevo- 
lence.  The  lowly  plants  of  tbe  yalley  and  the  lofly 
cedars  of  the  mountain  proclaim  him ;  the  delighted 
insects  hum  his  praise ;  in  the  fragrenee  and  foliage  of 


tbe  fields  tbe  birds  warble  to  him  in  gmtefiil  accents; 
the  lightning  annoances  hia  power,  and  the  omu 
declares  hie  immensity. 

It  is  not  because  tbe  beaoties  of  Nature  prove  tbe 
existence  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  that  the  attention  of 
thinking  minds  is  now  called  to  a  survey  of  tbe  banno- 
nies  by  which  we  are  encompassed ;  but  it  is,  that  tbe 
Author  of  Nature  made  manifest  in  bis  works,  may 
receive  from  man,  '*  busy  about  many  things,"  eome 
portion  of  that  admiration  and  love,  which  is  so  biTishiy 
profused  upon  tbe  fleeting  Tanities  of  lift. 

It  ia  by  the  calm  contemplation  of  tbe  material  worid, 
from  man,  the  connecting  link  between  higher  intelli- 
gences and  things  perishable,  the  aharer  of  time  and  of 
eternity,  down  through  all  the  giadatioiisofaniiinlaod 
vegetable  existence  to  inert  matter  in  all  its  stapendou 
shapes,  that  we  are  enabled  clearly  to  conceive,  and 
properly  to  eatimate  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and  tbe 
sublimity  of  our  destiny.  The  mind  familiar  wiib  sudi 
observances  seems  to  catch  something  of  the  immensiiy 
it  contemplates,  until  lifu'ng  its  view  from  the  scaffold- 
ing to  tbe  Architect,  the  beart  b  melted  into  love,  wbile 
tbe  understanding  is  lost  in  admiration! 

It  is  thus,  that  overleaping  the  natural  boandaiies 
around  us,  we  no  longer  ooniine  our  reflections  to  the 
fiiding  beauties  before  us,  but  in  the  fulness  of  fervent 
contemplation  extend  oar  yiew  to  other  beauties^  wbidi, 
while  they  seem  to  be  transitory,  are  in  reality  pennt- 
nent  and  everlasting.  Such  are  motioo  and  repose, 
darkness  and  light,  tbe  seasons,  tbe  revolutions  of  tbe 
heavenly  bodies,  and  all  those  paraphernalia  of  natme, 
which  give  variety  to  the  decorations  of  the  univene. 
Tbe  ardent  fire-worehipper  of  the  East,  who  at  early 
dawn  turns  to  tbe  pencilled  measengen  of  the  Orient 
which  announce  the  coming  of  tbe  Gk)d— the  savage  of 
our  own  continent,  who  breathes  his  lament  opon  tbe 
thickening  shades  of  night  for  tbe  departure  of  the 
Oreat  Spirit  at  erentide,  admire  a  fleeting  beauty.  Bat 
tbe  christian  philosopher,  from  the  heights  of  science,  in 
the  scene  that  fades  before  him  in  tbe  setting  sun,  trscei 
in  the  distant  heavens  all  the  brilliant  colon  wfaieb  afe 
painted  for  another  people  and  another  dime,  while  be 
ia  overabadowed  in  tbe  stillness  of  night.  He  M 
that  such  beauties,  though  progressive,  are  absolute  in 
duration,  and  that  tbe  lamp  which  has  been  hung  oot 
in  tbe  beayens  can  never  be  obscured,  until  tbe  band 
that  created  it  shall,  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  his  inscratable 
designs,  throw  time  into  eternity. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  on  this  elevation,  and  in 
the  fervor  of  a  chaste  imagination,  group  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature.  Would  you  unfet- 
ter tbe  mind,  and  lifting  tbe  curtain  of  your  horizoo, 
form  a  clear  conception  of  a  prospect  of  tbe  univenei 
Figure  to  yourself  as  existing  at  tbe  same  lime  all  tbe 
boura  of  tbe  day— tbe  balmy  breath  of  the  morning, 
the  blaze  of  noontide  effulgence,  tbe  holy  hour  of  evefi- 
ing— all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  weeping  day  in 
April  and  a  sunset  in  yellow  autumn«'-a  fiimaaient 
studded  with  stara  and  a  night  mantled  in  c)<'ii<^ 
meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  forests  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  and  fields  burdened  with  golden  harveste- 
tbe  milky- way  lustrous  in  the  beavena,  and  the  ocean 
aaleep  in  its  immensity.  Mereiful  Father  {  bow  art  tboa 
made  manifest  in  thy  works! 

How  ia  it,  that  while  you  behold  Hesperot  wfum 
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OR  the  otK  of  die  waatern  ware,  the  oriaons  of  another 
alKwId  miogte  with  the  firat  raya  of  the  morning? 

By  what  nape  ia  it,  that  thia  ancient  luminary,  the 
no,  which  to  your  view  retiraa  to  reat  weary  and  glow- 
iog  io  the  ereniqg,  ahoaM  be  to  another  the  yoothfol 
oii  that  awakea  bathed  in  dew,  and  ariaea  from  behind 
the  gray  curtaina  of  the  morning?  Why  ia  it,  that  at 
fTcry  nxaneot  of  the  day  he  ia  riaing,  burning  in  hia 
zeaitb,  and  aetting  on  the  children  of  men  ?  Who  can 
ktk  through  the  atillneaa  of  the  night  to  pemae  the 
gMgnifieeot  volume  of  the  heavena  without  feeling  the 
oeuDeH  of  the  Deity?  Who,  that  feela  hia  preaence 
aod  his  goodneaa,  will  not  bow  down  and  adore  him  ? 

Thas  we  have  eadeaTored  to  group  aomewhat  of  the 
dnite  aad  beauteoua  imagery  of  Nature.  We  will 
Dowdeseend  to  one  of  the  choida  in  the  harmony  which 
pefaib  iroand  na. 

Let  oar  apirit  go  Ibrth  upon  the  water*— let  na  ooih 
tmphte 

THE  OCEAN. 

Thoa  ^oriooi  mirror,  where  the  Almlgbty*e  Ibnn 

OlaaM  keelf  In  leayeiCi ;  In  all  time, 

Calm  or  eoBTvleed,  ta  breeae,  or  gele,  or  alorm, 

Uaf  the  pole,  or  In  the  torrid  clime, 

Duk-heoTlag,  beundleee,  eodleee,  and  aabttme,— > 

The  laMfe  of  eternity— 4he  throoe 

OTiht  iDTiallile ;  eran  from  oat  thy  allma 

Tha  ■oMieni  of  the  deep  are  naade ;  each  soae 

OtoTa  thee ;  thoo  goaet  forth,  dread,  fatbomleaa,  alone ! 

Of  all  the  wonders  of  ereation,  from  the  moment, 
that  obedient  to  the  celeatial  mandate,  the  comet  aub- 
■ittad,  and  planet  attracted  planet  acroaa  the  fielda  of 
inaieoaity,  the  oeean  unrepoaed,  untired,  unconquera- 
ble, has  filled  the  mind  of  man  in  all  agea  with  a  holy 
awe,  which  the  other  wondera  of  the  universe  had  failed 
to  impire.  The  well  ordered  mind  lorea  to  look  back 
to  the  origin  of  matter,  when  the  infant  ocean,  in  the 
anrning  of  creation,  commenced  to  roll  that  wild,  pro* 
faoad,  eternal  base  in  the  anthem  of  early  nature,  and 
Bade  aoeh  moaic  as  pleaaed  the  ear  of  Deity.  It  ia  the 
hook  of  myatery.  It  ia  the  temple  of  contemplation. 
The  viniage,  when  the  ahowering  grapea  **  reel  to  the 
evth  purple,  and  guahing  in  Bacchanal  profuaion,**  ia 
not  more  rife  with  aweeta,  than  the  depths  of  the  pro- 
feond  with  wonders  and  beauties. 

Holy  of  Holiea !  where  ahall  we  commence  thy  praiae ? 
Whether  we  calmly  look  abroad  upon  its  ezpecae, 
wben,aaleep  in  ita  immenaity,  it  reflects  all  nature  from 
ita  potlabed  aurfaoe;  or  aa  the  soft  echoes  of  its  undu- 
htiag  biltows  is  heard  in  low  and  hollow  murmurs  from 
the  eares  of  its  dtelving  beach,  when  every  breeze  is 
liudied,  and  ita  placid  bosom  ia  cmruffled ;  or  whether 
ve  gaze  upon  it  when  wrought  up  by  fearful  agitation 
iato  aU  the  horrora  of  the  tempest,  when  blackneaa 
nowla  upon  the  face  of  ita  watera,  and  iu  foaming 
vans  mingle  with  the  clouda ;  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
eeire  anything  better  calculated  to  excite  in  ua  lofty 
■ad  saUirae  eonoeptiona  of  that  Spirit,  who  weigha  in 
the  hollow  of  hia  hand  the  waters  of  the  deep.  The 
lefal  espanae  of  the  ocean  when  repoaing,  communicates 
to  the  contemplatiYC  mind  a  aimilar  tranquillity;  and 
when  ita  angry  billowa  lift  their  dcYOurSng  heads,  we 
are  filled  with  ideas  the  moat  aublime,  meditationa  the 
BMataolemn.  The  Tery  nature  of  the  prospect,  bound- 
l«a  and  unhnkcn,  pressoti  a  sensible  argument  for  the 


eternity  of  duration  and  infinity  of  space,  more  forciUe 
than  the  subtlest  rsaaoning  of  metaphyaicr. 

The  ocean,  obedient  in  its  alternate  tides^  to  the  celes- 
tial influences^  and  rolling  ita  indomitable  suiges  from 
clime  to  dime,  with  every  billow  whitened  with  the 
commerce  of  the  dweller  upon  earth,  is  the  most  august 
object  under  the  heaTcna.  Man,  in  the  plenitude  of  hia 
intellect,  in  the  utmoat  atretch  of  hia  imagination,  feel- 
ing hia  inability  to  comprehend  or  to  conceive  the  mys- 
teriea  of  the  great  deep,  atands  upon  ita  margin,  himself 
an  atom  in  creation,  foif;etfuI  of  hia  puny  mechaniam, 
to  bow  down  the  powera  of  his  mind  before  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  reflected  in  this  everlasting 
spectacle.  Who  art  thou,  that  taketh  up  the  sea  in  thy 
hAnd,  and  in  whoae  sight  the  ocean  is  a  drop ;  who 
covereth  the  earth  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment, 
and  meteth  it  bounds  which  it  cannot  paaa?  Who  will 
dive  into  the  hungry  deptha  of  the  oeean  to  reveal  the 
beautiea  and  the  treasures  which  lie  imbedded  in  iU 
unfathomable  recesses? 


O  booadleea  deep !  we  koow 
Thou  heel  eiranfe  wondera  io  th j  gloom  concealed, 
Oeme,  flaehing  gemi,  from  whoee  unearthly  glow 

Sunlight  ie  eealed. 


And  aa  eternal  apring 
Bhowera  her  rich  colon  wkh  uaaperlag  hand, 
Where  coral  treee  their  graceful  bnnchea  fling 

0*er  golden  aaad ! 

But  if  the  grandeur  of  thia  ocean  soenery  had  been  dis- 
played for  no  other  purpoae  but  to  awaken  the  hallowed 
feelinga  ao  eloquently  uttered  in   the  sublime  sketch 
with  which  we  conclude,  these  wonderful  mysteries 
have  been  wiaely  ordained.    '*  One  evening  (it  waa  a 
profound  calm),  we  were  in  the  delicious  seas  which 
bathe  the  ahorea  of  Virginia ;  every  aail  waa  furled ; 
when  the  sound  of  the  bell  broke  upon  the  stillneas  of 
the  evening  to  announce  the  hour  for  mingling  our  aup- 
plicationa  to  the  throne  of  Grace.    The  officera  atood 
upon  the  quarter ;  the  chaplain  aomewhat  in  advance ; 
the  aeamen  were  acattered  at  random  over  the  poop ; 
our  facea  were  towarda  the  prow,  which  was  tomed  to 
the  west    The  globe  of  the  sun,  whose  lustre  even 
then  we  could  scarcely  endure,  ready  to  plunge  beneath 
the  waves,  was  discovered  between  the  rigging  in  the 
midst  of  boundless  space.    From  the  motion  of  the 
stern  it  appeared  as  if  the  radiant  orb  every  moment 
changed  its  horizon.  A  few  clouds  wandered  confusedly 
in  the  east,  where  the  moon  was  slowly  rising.    The 
rest  of  the  sky  was  serene.    Towards  the  north  a 
water-spout,  forming  a  glorioua  triangle  with  the  lumi- 
naries of  day  and  night,  gliatening  with  all  the  colors 
of  the  prism,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  column  of 
cryatal  supporting   the    vault  of  heaven.    Religious 
tears  involuntarily  flowed  from  my  eyes  when  my 
intrepid  companions  lifting  their  tarred  hats,  began  in  a 
hoarse  voice  to  chant  their  simple  song  to  that  God  who 
is  the  protector  of  the  mariner.    How  affecting  were 
the  preyera  of  these  men,  who,  from  a  frail  plank  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  contemplated  a  sun  setting  in 
the  waves  I  How  touching  to  the  heart  such  invocationa 
to  the  Father  of  the  distressed !  The  consdonsness  of 
our  insignificance,  excited  by  the  voice  of  infinity ;  our 
song  resounding  to  a  distance  over  the  silent  deep ;  the 
night  approaching  with  iU  dangera ;  our  veaael,  itaelf  a 
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wonder  among  m  many  wonder* ;  a  religious  crew 
penetrated  with  admiration  and  awe;  a  prieet  augasl 
in  supplication ;  the  Almightft  diffused  over  the  abjss, 
with  one  hand  staying  the  sun  at  the  portals  of  the 
west,  with  the  other  raising  the  moon. in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  lending  throughout  immensity  an  at- 
tentive ear  to  the  voice  of  his  creatures;  this  is  a  scene 
which  defies  the  art  of  the  painter  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  writer,  and  which  the  whole  heart  of  man  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  embrace. 

*' We  arose  at  midnight,  and  set  down  upon  deolr, 
when  we  found  only  the  officer  of  the  watch  and  a  few 
sailora  in  profound  silence.  No  noiee  was  heard  save 
the  dashing  of  the  prow  through  the  billows,  while 
sparks  of  fire  erected  the  ripple  of  the  broken  waters. 
God  of  christians!  it  is  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  and 
on  the  expanded  sky  that  thou  hast  particularly  graven 
the  charactera  of  thy  omnipotence.  Millions  of  stan 
sparkling  in  the  azure  dome  of  heaven ;  the  moon  in 
the  midst  of  the  firmament;  a  sea  unbounded  by  any 
shore;  infinity  in  the  skies  and  on  thewavee!  Never 
didst  thou  affect  me  more  powerftilly  than  in  those 
nights,  when,  suspended  between  the  stan  and  the 
ocean,  I  had  immensity  over  my  head,  and  immensity 
under  my  fecL" 

Adoring,  own 
The  hand  Almighty,  who  Its  ehenn«n«d  bed 
Immeuerable  eank,  end  poured  abroed, 
Fenced  with  eternal  mounds,  the  fluid  aphera 
To  link  in  bonds  of  Intereourse  and  lore 
Kaab'i  unlverMl  famUj. 


THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINCE. 


BTL.lf. 


CHAPTER  L 


CoL  B of  South-Carolina,  who  had  been  a  sub- 
altern officer  of  merit  during  our  revolutionsry  war, 
having  an  increasing  family,  resolved  to  emigrate  in 
1787,  to  Tennessee.  He  predicted  justly,  that  the  rich 
lands  of  that  region  would  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  be  settled  by  an  enterprising  and  industrious 
population,  and  that  on  such  a  theatre.  He  and  his  chil- 
dren might  do  better  than  in  an  older  and  a  poorer 
country. 

Col.  B—  was  a  man  of  undoubted  courage^of  a 
powerful  frame,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 
He  was  of  a  generous  and  unsuspecting  nature — hon- 
est in  all  his  transactions — and  kind  towards  all  his 
race.  He  was  well  educated  in  the  practical  matt  era  of 
life.  Almost  all  his  valuable  knowledge  had  been  ac- 
quired in  the  camp,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brother 
officera  and  soldiers,  amongst  whom  thera  prevailed  a 
chivalric  spirit,  begotten  amidst  the  excitement  and 
heroism  that  marked  our  revolutionary  conflict.  Mrs. 
B was  a  woman  of  meek  temper,  a  professor  of  re- 
ligion, devoted  to  her  husband  and  her  children,  of  in- 
dustrious habits  and  sound  judgmenL  Her  oldest  child, 
Emily,  was  just  sixteen  at  the  period  of  the  proposed 
emigration,  her  next  was  a  robust  boy  about  fourteen,  { 


her  two  youngeet  wera  glria^  one  four,  and  the  other 
two  yean  of  age. 

The  daughter  had  been  educated  in  Carolioa,  u  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  She  had  a  natiaal 
taste  for  music,  and  was  gifted  with  a  melodioiu  ?oica 
Her  spirit  was  lofty,  her  affections  strong,  sod  eveo 
vehement.  At  the  period  of  her  departure  from  her 
native  state,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  her  health  wu 
exoetlent,  her  frame  rather  slender  and  delicate,  her 
spirits  high  and  cheerftil. 

CoL  B  eoomienoed  his  jomtiey  in  November, 
and  reached  a  landing  on  the  Holston  river,  in  Eait 
Tennessee,  early  in  December.  He  found  that  all  tin 
streams  were  swollen  by  recent  rains,  and  the  osusl 
trace  over  the  mountains  utterly  impracticable  to  one 
who  was  moving  westwardly,  with  chiUren,  ila?ei^ 
household  furniture  and  fanning  utensila  In  order  to 
reach  his  destination  near  Nashville,  CoL  B deter- 
mined to  build  a  flat  boat,  to  put  his  family  and  goodi 
on  board,  and  proceed  down  the  Holston  into  the  Teo> 
nessee  river,  thence  into  the  Ohio»  and  up  the  Comber- 
land,  to  his  intended  home.  There  were  dsngert  oo 
this  route.  The  boat  might  be  slove :  the  shoaU  of  the 
Tennessee  were  to  be  passed,  as  well  ss  the  boiliof; 
suck,  which  even  at  this  day  is  the  terror  of  bH  i»t>- 
gatora  of  that  stream.  A  bove  all,  he  might  be  attseked 
and  overpowered  by  the  Charokees.  StiU,  ihtrc  were 
neariy  equal  dangen  in  any  other  mode  of  renoTtL 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  CoL  B proceeded  to  (he 

construction  of  his  vesseL  He  was  assisted  bf  five 
young  laboring  white  men,  who  were  emip^tisK  vidi 
him,  and  eight  negro  fellows.  The  boat  was  lsiige,aad 
divided  into  three  apartmenta:  one  for  his  famyy,  om 
for  the  young  men,  and  one  for  the  slaves.  The  boiid- 
ing  of  so  large  a  boat,  which  was  lo  be  pbnked  op  at 
the  sides,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  in  which  theiQ 
were  to  be  portholes  made,  whence  his  well  sriMd  tont 
might  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  required  timr. 
The  timbere  were  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  stsJidiagtr^ 
and  the  plank  was  to  be  sawed  by  hand. 

Still  Col.  B was  not  disheartened.    His  object 

was  the  land  of  promise,  that  Isy  before  him  lo  the 
west.  During  the  whole  of  December,  Jana8ry,and 
part  of  February,  the  emigrants  were  bueiiy  employed. 
In  the  latter  month  there  were  appearances  of  ap* 
proeching  spring.  The  maplea  were  tapped,  popl^ 
trays  were  dug  out  in  which  to  catch  the  suger  water. 
The  litUe  negroes  were  usefully  employed  in  this  work ; 
the  negro  women,  under  the  direction  of  the  mttrtmt 
were  engaged  in  making  sugar,  a  luxury  of  nn  nltn 
in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness. 

About  this  time  two  gentlemen,  foUowed  by  a  ^' 
vant  who  led  a  pack-horse,  arrived  at  this  tempon- 

ry  residence  of  CoL  B and  his  foroily.   B*'*** 

alighted,  they  approached  the  door  of  the  cabin,  awl 
the  ekieriy  one  havii^  entered,  presented  his  hao^ 

gave  his  name  Major  O of  Virginia,  sod  ioU«dtt«a 

his  son  Henry.  The  sight  of  these  friendly  sod  gen- 
teel strangers,  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  emign"^  ^jT 
delight  The  elder  was  about  fifty  years  of  sf^  »■ 
hair  somewhat  stricken  with  gray.  He  was  clad 
apparel  which  indicated  taste  and  wealth.  Hif  ^^^ 
nera  were  kind  and  courteous,  and  evidently  Imd  been 
modelled  after  those  of  the  men  of  highest  ^^  ^  ^ 
"Old  Dominion." 
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TMDfr  Henry  G  was  about  tweoty-two,  rathec 
tan,  itMeCiCi  with  light  hair,  fair  oomplezion,  a  r^ 
mrkabiy  keen,  foU  Una  eye,  and  the  pietare  of  good 
bnltk.  The  moantain  air  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had  given 
ftdtepradiohiacheek.  The  manner  of  Henry  G^—*- 
VIS  wdl  eooogfa.  All  his  movements  aaanred  theok^ 
•enertbat  the  character  of  his  mind  was  of  the  poei- 
tire  Older,  and  that  he  might  prore  a  dangerous  adrer^ 
mj  in  a  qnarrd.  He  had  been  aeeustomed  to  the 
ekue  in  his  mitive  state,  and  was  attached  to  all  aporls 
reqaring  physical  exertion.  Towards  all  those  with 
iHmn  he  was  intimate,  he  was  as  open  as  day.  The 
Kaumeott  which  he  carried  into  his  intercourse  with 
hii  fOQig  friends,  were  ehivalric  and  honorable.  To- 
wards bit  fiuher,  he  maniAsted  the  deepest  devotion. 
Tbetwo  teened  to  be  on  a  footing  of  the  closest  con- 
fidence. The  fiwmer  gave  continually  evidence  that 
he  knked  upon  the  graeefnl  figtire  of  his  boy  with  un- 
ouenhle  delight. 

lo  the  eonne  of  conversation  Major  G— ^  stated 
tbt  he  wu  goiag  to  tha  west  to  examine  some  lands,  in 
vhieh  he  had  beeoane  interested,  and  which  demanded  | 
hb  penooal  care.  He  had  left  Virginia  with  the  ex- 
pcdatioo  ef  meeting  at  some  point,  near  where  CoL 
B—  asd  his  hmWy  were,  a  considerable  party  going 
to  NtahviJle,  having  aimilar  views  with  himself;  and 
whOf  beiag  completely  armed,  as  he,  his  son  and  ser- 
lutvere,  might  protect  each  other,  in  pursuing  the 
taee  ofer  8pencer*s  Mountain,  and  down  the  vailies  to 
tke  head  watere  of  tha  Cumberiand  river,  from  the  hoe* 
tik  ttticks  of  the  savages.    Until  the  arrival  of  this 

paitf,  MajorO would  remain  at  the  landing.    But 

it  came  not  as  soon  as  was  expected.    Day  after  day 

rafled  away.  CoLB ,  Mrs.  B        and  Major  G 

illed  op  their  leisure  in  talkhig  over  the  stirring  events 
of  the  jate  war  in  the  south— sometimes  a  melancholy, 
aad  Booethnee  an  exalting  theme.  Occasionally,  they 
■poke  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  making  their 
vayMhe  iaCneaa  of  the  soil— the  wonderful  product 
vhieh  it  yielded  to  reward  the  oultivator^-the  serenity 
of  the  dioMte,  until  these  elderly  people  found  their 
inapnatione  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
haovDjtammg  them  to  ahape,  and  giving  to  airy  no- 
thiogi,  aamea  and  local  haUutione. 

Bot,  bow  were  the  son  and  daughter  employed,  during 
thii  delay  at  the  landing?  Their  acquaintance  was 
begui  m  the  very  boeom  of  the  wildemesa.  Not  a 
hofliaa  bemg  was  to  be  aeen  who  did  not  reaide  within 
>  forticaa,  and  who  did  not  cultivate  his  patch  of  com, 
^i^Dg  his  rite  in  his  left  hand,  and  guiding  his  plough 
vith  his  right— who  did  not  prime  his  arms  anew  before 
^laid  hioMelf  down  to  reet  from  the  labors  of  the  day. 
1W  sQcfa  a  girl  aa  Emily  B  >  under  such  eireum* 
"•Beet*  iboQld  strike  the  foncy  and  rivet  the  attention 

of  m  yoong  a  man  as  Henry  G ^  was,  of  all  events 

^amU  oeenr  in  the  intercourse  of  persons  so  sccIup 
HthenostnatnraL 

1W  a  high  spirited  and  lovely  maiden  ahould  fcel 
*><Mmio  know  the  mind  and  heart  of  such  a  youth  as 
B*|ir7t  VBs  alao  most  naturaL  That  aba  shouki  even 
'c*'*  to  gain  his  kind  wishes,  if  not  his  affections,  was 
at  leaat  pardonable. 

The  boat  waa  resorted  to  as  a  matter  both  of  neeea- 
■^yudaaniiemeBt.  Antidpatiag  the  exhilaiating joys 
^  the  chase,  on  his  western  tour,  Henry  G-^--  had 


procured  his  hunting  shirt— highly  fringed,  and  orna- 
mented as  was  the  foshion  of  the  time— his  powder- 
flaak,  ahot^poueh,  knife,  Uinta,  and  all  other  necesaary 
materials.  When  clad  in  these,  when  mounted  on  his 
Virginia  charger  of  course  the  best  in  the  world,  as  a 
Virginian  alwaya  thinks^wben  the  party  were  all 
ready,  when  the  horn  was  blown  and  the  dogs  set  up 
their  cry,  Emily  could  not  avoid  looking  upon  this  scene 
with  secret  pride,  and  with  a  for  tenderer  interest  than 
mere  approbation  begeta.  On  the  return  of  the  hunt* 
era,  whatever  game  had  been  taken,  was  brought  by 
young  Henry,  and  thrown  at  Emily's  foot  If  a  bear 
was  started  from  his  wallow,  the  fight  of  the  dogs  with 
bruin,— 'his  gallant  and  long  continued'  resistance— the 
number  of  balls  which  he  received  before  he  fell— the 
moans  which  he  poured  forth  before  he  yielded  op  his 
breath,  were  detailed  by  Henry  to  the  parents^  and 
particularly  to  Emily  herself,  in  the  moot  animated 
straina.  That  the  giri  heard  them  with  delight,  hei' 
kindling  eye  and  approving  amile,  abundantly  attested. 

Occaaionally  the  whole  party  would  walk  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  but  Henry  and  Emily  either  pressed 
on  before  or  lingered  behind.  But  at  laat  the  travellers 
foom  North-Carolina  arrived.  The  speedy  departure 
of  Major  G^—  became  certain.  It  was  at  once  evi- 
dent to  the  quick  discerning  maternal  eye  of  Mraw 
B— ,  that  her  daughter,  always  so  gay  and  happy, 
had  suddenly  become  sad.  She  eouh)  ihk  mistake  the 
eauae,  nor  could  she  avoid  sympathising  with  her  chiM. 

After  a  halt  of  two  days,  that  the  horses  might  be 
rested,  and  refresh  themselves  with  the  green  cane  that 
grew  luxuriantly  round  the  landing,  the  party  deter- 
mined to  set  ouL  The  evening  before,  Henry  made 
his  way  to  Emily^a  cabin,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her. 
After  a  kmg  pause,  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone.  We  are 
going  in  the  morning!  There  was  no  reply.  Raising 
his  head,  and  kioking  into  Emily's  foce,  he 
that  her  countenance  had  asaumed  a  deadly  palem 
But,  in  an  instant,  her  color  partially  returned,  and  her 
heaving  boaom  found  relief  from  her  tears.  Throwing 
hia  arms  around  her,  her  head  aunk  upon  hia  bosom, 
and  her  ahining  brown  hair  fell  in  profuaion  over  her 
foce.  The  confeaaion  of  a  mutual  pasaion  was  then 
made.  For  a  long  time  both  were  dumK  At  last, 
however,  the  silence  was  interrupted  by  a  remark  from 
Henry,  full  of  the  tenderest  interest,  that  he  feared 
greatly  for  her  safety  in  the  descent  of  the  river ;  and 
she  reciprocated  thia  feeling,  by  auggesting  that  the 
party  to  which  he  would  be  attached,  might  be  aasailed 
by  the  Cberokeea  in  the  gorgea  of  the  mountains,  or  at 
some  of  the  narrow  passes,  and  all  oat  oC  The  prospect 
of  these  dangers,  she  said,  had  tiled  her  boaom  with  un- 
utterable anguish.  But  he  cahned  her  fean  in  some 
degree,  by  alleging  that  they  were  strong  in  numbers— 
well  armed— that  they  wouM  use  every  precaution, 
and,  that  the  Indiana  bad  not  been  known  to  aaaail  any 
but  very  soiall  detachments  of  emigrants^  in  the  unfre* 
quented  parts  of  the  country  through  which  they  were 
about  to  pass. 

In  the  morning  all  arose  before  daylight  The  horsea 
were  saddled,  the  circinglee  were  buckled  over  the  rolla 
of  blankets  which  formed  part  of  the  baggage  of  each 
rider,  and  which  were  to  be  at  once  the  bed  and  the 
covering  of  each  man  of  the  party.  Breakfast  was 
hastity  prepared,  and  all  were  soon  ready  to  mount 
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Patting  with  hurried  ttept  to  Emily't  cabin,  Henry 
timply  taid  that  they  would  meet  again  at  her  fiLther*! 
intended  home — then  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  bade 
her  adieu. 

Within  a  week  after  thit  tad  parting,  CoL  B 'a 

boatwat  launched,  and  the  utmott  diligence  waa  em- 
ployed to  fit  her  for  her  destined  Yoyage.  The  deer 
and  bear  that  had  been  killed  were  dried  and  ttored 
away.  A  amall  quantity  of  com  had  been  brought  on 
pack«horaet  from  a  aettlement  about  tixty  milet  off 
After  every  necettary  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 
Toyage  wat  commenced.  The  tteering  of  the  Tetael 
waa  committed  to  the  young  white  men — ^the  oars  were 
plied  by  the  alavea.  The  downward  current  of  the 
atream  accelerated  their  pace.  On  each  night  the  Tee- 
ael  was  fattened  to  the  shore,  and  meant  of  defence 
regularly  adopted. 

Although  Emily  was  occasionally  sorrowful,  yet  her 
loTC  of  the  works  oC  nature  wat  often  gratified  on  her 
journey.  Sometimet,  at  the  narrow  parte  of  the  stream, 
the  mountains  seemed  to  imboeom  them — then,  at  some 
bend  of  the  river,  there  broke  upon  her  view  broad  and 
rich  bottoms,  that  seemed  to  be  burdened  by  the  im- 
mensely tall  and  heavy  timber  that  covered  and  shaded 
them.  The  howl  of  the  wolf  and  the  scream  of  the 
panther,  attracted  as  these  animals  were  by  the  lights 
on  the  boat,  were  heard  at  the  dark  hour  of  midnight. 
But  there  were  anticipations  even  in  thia  hazardous  and 
tedious  voyage,  which  sustained  the  spirits  of  Emily 

B .    Hope  never  deserted  her.    The  land  which 

her  fiither  was  seeking  lay  before  her,  and  each  day 
brought  her  nearer  to  iL  When  reached,  she  might 
there  receive  the  embraces  of  a  devoted  lover.  Amongst 
the  negroes  on  board,  the  banjou  was  heard  every  night, 
its  sounds  filling  the  young  and  the  old  with  joy. 

At  last  the  voyagers  approached  that  part  of  the 
eountry  bordering  upon  the  Tennessee,  which  is  high 
and  open.  Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  flew  by,  wheel- 
ing and  sailing  through  the  air,  and  droves  of  deer  were 
seen  approaching  the  atream — halting  now  and  then  to 
look  on  the  novel  sight  before  them — then  bounding 
oflT  through  the  woods  in  mere  wantonness  and  sport. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Nioojack,  on  the  Tennessee,  there 
resided  a  eonsiderable  number  of  warriors,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  depending  hoatilities,  and  who  had 
made  many  successful  marauds  into  the  Cumberland 
eountry.  Unprincipled  white  men — ^French  and  Spa- 
niards as  welt  Americans— had  penetrated  through  the 
wilderness  from  Pensacola  and  St  Augustine  into  the 
upper  towns  of  the  Cherokees,  and  had  bartered  arms, 
ammunition  and  blankets  lor  bear  and  deer  skins. 

As  the  boat  of  CoL  B was  passing  a  projeaing 

diff*  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  above  Nicojack,  about 
flve  o'cloek  in  the  evening,  a  white  man  and  eleven 
Indians,  all  warriors,  suddenly  made  their  appearance. 
This  white  man  hailed  the  boat,  and  at  the  same  instant 
raised  a  pole  with  a  piece  of  white  cloth  tied  to  the  end 

of  it,  as  a  token  of  peace.    Col.  B answered  this 

signal,  and  causing  the  boat  to  be  turned  a  little  towards 
the  land,  the  white  man  inquired  how  long  it  was  since 

he  had  left  the  upper  country?    To  which  Col.  B 

replied  about  forty  days.  Then,  said  the  white  man, 
you  had  hardly  heard  of  the  peace,  before  you  left  the 
Holston  7  To  which  the  colonel  said  he  had  not.  This 
man  was  tall,  slender  and  sallow.    He  had  adopted  the 


coatume  of  the  savages ;  nearly  all  his  fledi  waa  gone* 
and  his  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tanned.  In  hit 
jrooth,  his  fore  teeth  had  projected  greatly ;  bat  aooe 
of  them  had  decayed,  and  two  only  were  now  to  be 
seen,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  tusks.  His  hair 
was  long,  and  matted  together  with  filth.  His  forehead 
was  low,  and  the  ezpresskm  of  his  eye  ftrocaous.  Bi> 
scrawny  lege  were  bare--the  skin  upon  them  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  parched.  But  this  miscreant  had  oooi- 
mitted  two  foul  murders  in  his  native  state — had  fied 
when  pursued,  and  had  become  an  outlaw.  He  spoke 
to  the  strangers  with  fluency,  in  a  subdued  and  erea 
kind  tone.  He  stated  that  the  oommiasioners  from  the 
congress  had  met  the  Cherokee  chiela,  aboutfoor  weeks 
before,  at  Hopewell,  and  had  concluded  a  treaty.  That 
all  prisoners  on  both  sides  had  been  given  up-Hhat 
only  two  days  prerious,  sixty  women  and  children  had 
aet  out  from  that  part  of  the  country,  under  an  escort 
for  Knoxville,  to  be  restored  to  their  friends.  That 
there  was  to  be  no  more  war,  and  that  all  the  Cbero- 
keea  were  getting  ready  to  plant  com  and  hunt  for  deer 
and  bear.  I^o  one  of  the  Indiana  appeared  to  have 
anna  of  any  kind. 

It  was  proposed  to  CoL  B—  that  he  slwrald  cone 
aahore  and  tarry  for  the  night,  but  he  decliDed,allegiog 
that  he  had  been  a  long  time  on  his  waT— that  the 
moon  waa  now  full— the  water  at  the  right  atage^  and 
the  weather  mild— that  he  oouki  now  travel  aa  well  by 
night  as  by  day.  About  this  time  the  oolooel  bade  the 
party  adieu,  when  the  white  man  observed  that  he  and 
hia  companiona  were  going  a  short  distance  down  the 
river — that  they  would  come  on  board  and  see  them,  to 
which  proposal  CoL  B  assented.  Paaaing  npidlj 
from  the  point  of  the  clifiT  on  which  they  etood,  the 
whole  party  deaoended  to  a  little  oove  behind,  and  quick- 
ly appeared  in  a  laige  canoe.  The  Indiana  paddled 
with  much  eameatneas,  and  the  eanoe  approached  the 
flat  boat  with  great  rapidity.    They  aaoended  and  met 

CoL  B with  all  hia  family  on  the  deck.    The  white 

man  extended  hia  hand  and  saluted  all  who  were  clus- 
tered around  CoL  B b    He  then  introduced,  in  a 

formal  manner,  the  principal  chieC 

The  frame  of  thia  man  waa  herculean — hia  age  about 
fifty — hia  form  was  perfect  Being  nenriy  naked,  the 
deep  and  awelling  veins  of  his  long  arma  and  legs  were 
prominent  to  the  view.  His  manner  was  proud  aad 
almost  diadainfuL  On  his  immense  head  he  wore  a 
erimaon  turban,  with  various  feathers  in  it,  after  the 
manner  of  hia  tribe.  Hia  face  waa  painted  red  and 
black— hia  long  lank  hair  waa  parted  before,  and 
thrown  to  either  aide  of  hia  high,  broad  and  wrinkled 
forehead.  Hia  eye  waa  small,  deep  aunk,  coal  black  and 
brilliant  Hia  natural  ferocity  eeemed  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  frequent  glutting  of  his  vengeance  in  the 
white  men's  blood.  His  prowess  in  the  field  had  se- 
cured him  the  lofty  pre-eminence  of  principal  chief  of 
all  hia  nation. 

CoL  B and  hia  family  ahook  handa  in  the  most 

gracious  manner  with  all  the  party.  He  aaid  some- 
thing to  the  Indians,  which,  on  being  interpreted  by  the 
white  man,  awakened  a  dry,  aardonic  laugh  amongst 

them.    Beaidfl  Col.  B atood  hia  oldeat  boy,  hoMiog 

him  by  the  ooat  After  a  few  momenta,  when  all  weie 
at  a  pause,  a  loud  shout  was  raiaed.  The  principal 
chief  in  an  instant  drew  forth  from  under  bis  hunting 
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liiirt  a  toBMbawk,  and  at  one  blow  **literall/  partod 
Che  head  of  CoL  B  ,  one  half  falling  on  either 
Aoohfer."* 

Wbeo  the  Indians  reached  the  deck  of  the  boat, 
llfi.B— -*,  aa  die  afterwaida  nid,  perceived  that  the 
while  mo  wai  acting  the  part  of  a  traitor.  This  con- 
Tidkm  MOified  her  that  her  husband's  hoar  had  come. 
Belore  the  cry  was  raised^  she  had  become  dumb.    As 

the  bodf  of  her  father  reached  the  deck,  Emily  B 

Wend  aslicht  shriek  and  fell  by  his  side.  The  five 
yvaag  white  men  were  despatched  in  a  moment.  The 
vhitenan  seized  the  steering  oar  and  rounded  the  boat 
u»,  that  the  might  be  secured  to  the  shores  The  two 
liule  girii  ottered  wild  cries  and  threw  themselTes  into 
the  bp  of  their  mother,  who  had  gradually  sunk  down. 
The  BCgfoes  in  their  terror  had  rushed  to  their  apart- 
oem  below,  and  were  there  all  huddled  together,  when 
the  white  man  ordered  the  hands  lo  come  up.  Having 
dooen,  he  directed  them  to  strip  off  the  clothes  of  the 
uz  who  had  /alien,  that  they  might  be  given  to  the 
pvtjr.  Thia  command  being  executed,  he  directed  that 
the  dead  bodiea  ahonid  be  rolled  into  the  river.  The 
blood  wu  heard  trickling  down  into  the  water,  from 
thedeek,in  amall  rilla — the  brains  of  the  departed  were 
muered  hera  and  there— plunge  followed  plunge,  until 
•U  weie  thrown  overboard  into  their  watery  graves. 
The  boat  having  reached  the  shore,  the  work  of  plunder 
vasb^psL  The  fire<«rm8,  ammunition,  chairs,  dothes^ 
eookiog  sleaails,  crockery  ware,  farming  tools  and 
weariag  apparel,  were  taken  out  and  placed  upon 
the  beach. 

lo/unonging  through  the  boat,  part  of  a  barrel  of 
whiikey  was  found,  which  filled  the  savages  with  joy. 
Towuds  nightfiUl,  Mrai  B.,  her  children  and  negroes^ 
vcn  ordered  to  leave  the  boat,  which  they  did,  and 
S>dierBd  themselves  up  in  a  group  on  the  shore.  Night 
■ooaaetin:  the  air  became  clylly.  The  suflerers  were 
kkl  tod  fibaostcd.  Laige  firea  were  kindled,  but  the 
pneoaen  were  not  permitted  to  approach  them. 

Very  aooo  portions  of  the  whiakey  were  distributed 
MMopt  the  Indians,  and  quickly  after  loud  screams  and 
hughterwera  heard. 

Aa  they  became  more  and  more  intoxicated,  the 
pnodpal  chief  would  rise  from  his  haunches,  brandish 
ha  looiahawk,  and  exhibit  to  the  rest  how  the  bloody 
*oik  had  been  done  upon  CoL  R  and  his  companions. 
To  these  exhibitions  the  rest  would  reapond,  by  loud 
■faMtfa,  which  were  re-echoed  back  to  the  ahore  from 
thedirtuitbilla.  The  dogs  which  belonged  to  the  cap- 
^vr*^  party  had  crouched  near  the  mistress  and  her 
^^iUffeo.  They  anawered  these  shouU  with  long^  deep, 
ud  ■oumfnl  cries  and  howls,  as  if  they  even  knew 
^  the  work  of  murder  had  been  done  upon  their 
•Aetioaate  master.  The  fowls  which  were  on  board 
^  host,  and  which  were  ever  of  consequence  to  the 
Bc«  Mttlement,  seemed  to  be  restleas  whilst  roosting 
oa  the  low  branches  near  which  their  mistress  aat. 

AWot  a  mile  from  the  river  there  was  a  Cherokee 
l^'***  It  ia  in  this  way  that' the  Indians  are  divided 
loto  oMll  communities  for  social  purposes.  At  nine 
«^doek  the  nMxm  roee  in  all  her  fulneas  and  beauty,  and 
died  her  radiant  light  upon  this  scene  of  deaolation  and 
^on«r.  News  of  the  recent  capture  had  been  taken  to 
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this  town,  and  the  women  and  children  soon  made 
their  appearance.  They  came  near  to  the  clustered 
captives  and  looked  on  them  with  intense  and  eager 
curioeity.  About  ten  o'clock,  high  words  were  heard 
between  some  of  the  warriors  at  their  fire.  The  dis- 
pute seemed  to  concern  some  matter  in  which  they  felt 
a  deep  interest  The  tenns  in  which  each  spoke  to  the 
other  were  angry  and  resolute. ' 

At  this  instant,  an  Indian  woman  of  small  stature, 
apparently  seventy  years  old,  bent  nearly  double,  ap- 
proached the  fire  where  the  chiefs  were  with  remarka* 
ble  speed.  She  was  heard  to  speak  with  great  fierce- 
ness for  one  seemingly  so  debilitated.  After  a  little  she 
was  seen  leaving  the  Indians,  with  both  hands  full  of 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  Having  disposed  of 
these,  she  approached  the  two  little  girls,  who  were 
aitting  at  their  mother^  feet,  and  aaid  in  a  soflened 
tone  two  or  three  times,  piccininis.  She  then  seized  the 
children  and  led  them  ofl^  beckoning  to  Mrs.  B.  and 
Emily  to  follow,  who  obeyed  her  silent  command,  to  a 
dark  thicket  near  by,  and  directed  them,  in  a  whiaper, 
to  ait  down,  which  they  did.  Thia  being,  who  had  no 
clothing  but  a  large  Indian  blanket,  bore  the  aspect  of 
a  hag.  All  her  ileah  seemed  to  be  withered  away.  Her 
akin  did  not  seem  to  be  any  part  of  her,  but  to  have 
been  thrown  over  her.  There  appeared  to  be  a  thou- 
sand wrinkles  in  her  face.  She  had  the  invidious,  sinis- 
ter eye  of  the  savage,  and  yet  a  close  observer  could 
perceive  something  of  kindness,  and  much^  of  shrewd- 
ness in  its  expression.  It  was  apparent  to  Mrs.  &  that 
the  chiefs  were  quarrelling  about  the  possession  of  the 
prisoners^  and  that  being  drank,  they  might  at  once 
pacify  the  difference  in  their  destraction.  During  this 
dranken  revel  the  warriors  would  rise  and  seize  some  of 
the  chairs  on  the  beach,  sit  down  in  them,  throw  their 
legs  across,  and  show  the  reat  how  the  white  men  were 
used  to  sit  in  them.  These  exhibitions  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  loud  laughter. 

The  okl  Indian  woman  appeared  to  be  in  deep  trouble: 
she  was  perpetually  in  motion.  Two  or  three  tiroes  she 
made  her  way  to  the  captives  by  a  circuitous  route — 
looked  at  them — gave  a  grunt  of  approbation,  and  hur- 
ried off.  She  seemed  to  riew  the  various  articles 
collected  on  the  sand  with  amazement  Several  times 
she  put  on  the  bonnets  of  Mrs.  B.  and  Emily,  held  them 
in  her  hand  and  viewed  them,  but  returned  them  care- 
fully to  their  places.  To  all  thoae  around  her  ahe  apoke 
aa  one  having  authority.  Towards  midnight  the  war- 
riors were  all  stretched  out  and  profoundly  aaleepi 
Moving  along  sofUy,  the  okl  woman  approached  Mrs. 
B.  and  her  children,  and  put  forth  both  her  dried  and 
filthy  hands  that  were  filled  with  pieces  of  fresh  deer 
meat  that  had  been  broiled  on  the  coals,  and  were  full 
of  ashes,  making  signs  to  the  captives  to  eat,  and 
importunately  pressing  the  two  youngest  children  to 
do  so  in  kind  tones.  After  a  few  moments  ahe  disap- 
peared, but  returned  quickly  wich  a  large  gourd  in  her 
hand,contafaiing  some  water  mixed  with  pounded  parch- 
ed corn,  of  which  Mrs.  B.  partook,  and  as  she  afterwards 
said,  was  the  most  delicious  draught  she  ever  swallowed. 

At  last  the  day  dawned:  the  sun  rose  in  all  his 
brightness  and  glory.  The  regetation  was  bursting 
forth  over  the  whole  country.  The  contrast  between 
the  condition  of  Mrs.  B.  and  her  family  now,  and  on 
the  prevMUB  day,  was  indescribable.    It  waa  manifest 
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to  her  that  the  captive*  were  to  be  aeparated,  and  that 
her  two  little  girla  were  to  be  torn  from  hen 

But  Mrs.  B.*s  relisioua  convicUona  were  atrong  and 
abiding.  She  cherished  a  steady  faith  in  the  overruling 
care  of  a  kind  providence.  The  andden  and  shocking 
murder  of  her  husband,  would  have  overpowered  her 
reason,  but  he  was  irreeoverably  lost;  and  now  her 
intense  aniiety  for  the  aalety  of  her  ofipring  aeemed 
to  sustain  her. 

About  seven  o'clock,  the  chiefs  who  bad  been  over- 
come by  the  debauch  of  the  previous  night  arose,  and 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  spoils.  Whilst  they  were 
thus  engaged,  the  oM  Indian  woman  apoke  frequently. 
Bometimea  she  was  greatly  excited  and  even  vociferous ; 
at  others  she  was  softened  and  imploring  in  her  tooea. 
She  moved  to  and  fro  perpetually,  and  often  looked  and 
pointed  towards  the  prisoners,  who  by  this  time  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  thicket. 

After  a  delay  of  several  hours,  all  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  made.  The  old  woman  approached  with 
all  her  speed — her  countenance  full  of  eagerness  and 
joy,  and  seiatng  the  two  little  girls,  raised  them  from  the 
ground,  and  attempted  to  drag  them  along.  The  least 
dung  to  the  mother,  and  uttered  loud  cries.  She 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  touch  of  this  being,  as 
though  she  were  not  human. 

The  old  woman  struck  the  child  on  the  mouth  to 
quiet  her;  and  the  mother  in  an  agony  persuaded  the 
child  to  go,  because  she  perceived  that  it  was  kindness 
that  moved  this  singular  creature,  and  that  in  her  care 
her  little  girla  would  at  least  be  safe.  At  last  the 
woman  raised  the  youngeat  child  upon  her  back,  and 
firmly  grasping  the  other  by  the  hand  nearly  dragged 
her  along.  Seeing  that  at  laat  ahe  had  ancceeded  in 
her  wiahaa,  she  laughed,  and  in  doing  so  lodced  like  an 
unearthly  being. 

When  the  children  disappeared,  Mrs.  B.  felt  as 
though  she  had  sunk  into  the  depths  of  despair ;  but 
then  were  othera  whoae  deatiny  was  still  unknown. 

Her  manly  boy  was  assigned  to  a  robust  and  good- 
natured  looking  chief,  who  spoke  in  a  gentle  tone  to  him, 
and  pointed  to  him  to  take  the  road  and  go  forward. 

But  Emily  sat  alone  in  all  the  bitterness  of  grieC 
She  was  of  a  tender  age,  and  about  to  be  separated^ 
perhapa  forever,  from  her  mother,  her  instructress,  her 
adviser,  (Hend  and  companion.  She  was  to  be  domi- 
ciliated in  the  family  of  a  savage.  Her  father  had 
fallen  prematurely.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  him  who 
had  parted  from  her  when  she  was  flushed  with  hope, 
and  sustained  by  a  devoted  passion.  Filled  with  terror, 
lest  disobedience  should  be  followed  by  a  violent  death- 
still  clinging  to  life  under  all  these  sorrows,  EmHy  B. 
marched  feebly  along  befora  the  haughty  chieftain 
whom  she  was  to  serve,  and  in  whose  train  there  wero 
many  ponies  loaded  with  large  portions  of  the  plunder 
found  in  the  boat.  This  warrior  was  a  young  man-«« 
stem  looking  fellow — ^hts  face  painted,  with  feathers  in 
his  turban — his  tomahawk  at  hia  side— his  rifle  in  his 
hand— a  beautiful  beaded  shot^pouch  over  his  shoulder, 
with  beaded  moccasins  of  great  beauty  on  his  feet,  and 
leggins  of  the  same  material. 

Mrs.  B.  was  attached  to  a  chief  whoae  squaw  was 
along,  having  with  her  two  of  her  sons. 

The  negroes  were  parted  into  small  lots,  and  disposed 
of  to  those  who  had  captured  them. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

Ain>  BUmOAT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

I  go  for  Sunday  acboob.    Apart  from  religioos  edifi- 
cation, they  have  at  least  three  distina  recommends- 
tions,  even  to  the  men  worldling,  who  kxilts  to  nothing 
beyond  the  temporal  good  of  man.    1.  Their  lessom 
are  learnt  peculiarly  well,  and  act  with  .peculiar  focee 
upon  the  mind  and  character,  from  their  coming  but 
once  a  week.    So  kmg  a  space  between  the  sut^ 
mental  repasts,  cauaea  them  to  be  thoroughly  digested ; 
and  creates  for  them  an  appetite  ravenous,  yet  most 
healthful    Accordingly,  the  most  rapid  advancement 
in  knowledge  that  I  have  ever  known  (conaidering  the 
quantity  of  instruction  given),  has  been  made  by  chil- 
dren whose  only  teaching  was  at  Sunday  schools.   S. 
They  afford  opportunitiee  for  thousands,  who  (to  the 
shame  of  Virginia  be  it  spoken)  have  no  other  meant 
of  knowledge,  to  aoquira  much  that  may  be  useful. 
Some  of  these  thousands  cannot  be  spared  from  home 
on  work*days:  some,  whose  parenta  cannot  afibrd  to 
pay  for  their  schooling,  are  not  sent  to  the  poor-schooh, 
because  pride  will  not  let  them  consent  to  be  singled  out 
as  objects  of  charity.    Sunday  schools  avoid  both  these 
difficultiea.    The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together  there,  without  distinction— just  as  they  wodU 
in  those  coMMoir-ecBOOLs,  the  want  of  which  has  been 
so  long  and  ao  justly  a  reproach  to  us.    S.  Childreo 
who  go  to  the  Sunday  school  aro  kept  out  of  misohief ; 
saved  from  habits  of  vice  and  idleness.     I  have  no 
morbid  horror  at  the  '  defeeraftDii  of  the  Sakkaih  /Vbei  I 
do  believe,  that  a  child,  who  spends  all  of  it  that  it  not 
devoted  to  needful  bodily  exercise,  in  improving  his 
mind,  stands  a  for  better  chance  to  be  useful,  respecta- 
ble, and  happy,  than  if  he  had  given  the  same  hours  to 
idleness  or  sport    Cogipare  any  number  of  regular 
Sunday  acholars,  with  as  many  children  of  like  condi- 
tion, who  have  idled  away  their  Sundays:  and  see 
which  will   furnish   the  larger  number  of  good-for- 
nothing,  or  profligate  people ;  if  not  criminals. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  welkhnng  of  indivi- 
duals,  or  to  the  good  of  society,  Sunday  schools,  if  sot 
greatly  perverted,  must  receive  signal  praise. 

But,  some  of  them  at  least,  have  been  greatly  per- 
verted :  ao  greatly,  aa  to  make  them  agenta  of  less  ihaa 
half  the  good,  which  they  might  otherwiae  have 
wrought. 

To  pass  over  their  omission  to  teach  writing,  geogra- 
phy, or  arithmetic — ^though  these  might  to  aome  ezieot 
be  easily  and  moat  usefully  taugh^->the  greatest  per 
version  consists  in  the  sort  of  books,  used.  Instead  of 
Sandfonl  and  Merton,  Evenings  at  Home,  Edgeworth's 
Early  Lessons,  or  the  stories  contained  in  them  and  in 
her  Parenta'  Assistant  and  Popular  Tales  ;  instead  of 
Peter  Parley'a  shrewd,  instructive  stories,  or  the  not 
less  instructive  Conversations  of  Unde  Philip;  and 
Popular  Lessons,  Sergeant'a  Temperance  TaleS)  or 
even  that  excellent  series,  the  New  York  Spelling 
Book  and  Readers ;— a  tribe  of  books  has  been  intro- 
duced, many  of  which  no  one  can  with  a  aafe  conscience 
employ  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  unlesa  he  is  of  the 
sect  to  whom  that  particular  Sunday  aehool  bekmga 
Not  content  with  the  New  Testament— though,  (bean- 
tifttl  as  it  oAen  is  in  style,  and  perfoct  in  morals)  tktd  a 
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a  rery  umniiable  acfaool-book  for  young  children— the 
caieren  for  rach  a  seminary  provide  works  not  only 
•ta^^eriog  to  fiiith,  but  puzzling  to  intelleoCs  ripe  in 
years  and  long  exercised  in  study.  An  innocent  of 
t^t  yean  M  is  made  to  get  and  say  by  rote,  myste- 
rious doctrines  that  Athanasius  and  Arios  in  the  fourth 
century,  a  thousand  Fathers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
CooDcil  of  Nice,  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  battled  it 
oter  in  vaia ;  when,  like  the  fallen  Angels  in  Pande- 
BKniam,  they 

*  reason  *d  high 
Of  ProTMeoee,  foreknowledge,  wfll  and  fkte, 
Fixed  fole,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abeolute ; 
lad  fbond  no  end.  In  wandering  mazee  loec.> 

Locke  on  the  Hnman  Understanding,  is  not  commonly 
drcsied  a  very  aimple  book :  few  persons  would  think 
of  patting  it  into  the  bands  of  small  school-children. 
Bat  it  is  easily  intelligible,  compared  with  some  of  the 
cateehisnB  for  Sunday  schools.  A  very  sensible  mem- 
ber of  a  leading  denomination  of  Christians  lately  told 
me,  that  one  day,  aAer  instructing  his  own  class  of 
Sooday  sehotars  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way,  he  per- 
chance listened  awhile  to  the  lesson  of  a  neighboring 
elaa ;  and  was  astonished  to  hear  the  little  creatures 
«uer  mysteries  unintelligible  to  him,  and,  he  could  not 
bat  mppose,  onprofitable  to  them.  The  lighter-reading 
feniifaed  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  those  profound 
catechisms,  is  not  much  better.  It  consists  of  Essays, 
Biographies,  and  Tales  (pious  novels),  tending  mainly 
toexenpiitfy  and  illnstrate  the  mystic  doctrines  afore- 
Beotiooed ;  with  but  an  incidental  bearing  upon  com- 
moo  life.  Even  Miss  Hannah  More'b  <  Two  Wealthy 
FBnfleis,'MiM  Jane  Taylor's*  Display,'  and  her  still 
more  ezeelleol  'Contributions  of  CI.  CU'  so  full  of 
geaoioe  piety,  are  scarcely  evangelical  enough  for  our 
Sooday  schools. 

For  oiy  part,  this  cause  has  long  shut  me  out  from 
a  rpgvlar  share  in  those  schools.  I  grew  up  to  man- 
hood,  and  began  to  grow  gray,  teaching  in  them  through 
lii  or  eight  sommers :  but  sectarian  books  were  intro- 
duced, which  I  could  not  explain  and  enforce  (as  books 
ilvay  sought  to  be,  to  pupils)  without  a  seeming  hy- 
pocrisy. Occasional  help  has  since  been  all  that  was 
in  my  power. 

Is  this  thing,  sects  might  profit  by  a  sort  of  apologue 
n  'Evenings  at  Home.'  A  gentleman  and  his  son 
were  walking  in  a  village  one  Sunday,  as  the  church 
bells  were  ringing.  The  various  societies  of  worship- 
pn)  were  going  to  their  respective  houses  of  worship. 
'Father,'  said  the  little  boy,  *  why  do  not  these  people 
>U  tgree  to  worship  God  in  the  same  manner  7'  *  And 
vby  dhoaU  they  agree  7  They  were  not  made  to  agree 
in  this,  I  suppose,'  said  his  father.  Just  then,  a  poor 
msD  iiell  down  in  the  street,  in  a  fiu  Kumbers  instantly 
hastened  to  aid  hino.  A  Presbyterian  sat  down  and 
made  his  lap  a  pillow  for  the  sick  man's  head ;  a  Bap- 
tist diafed  hsa  temples ;  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  held 
her  smelting  bottle  to  his  nose ;  a  Unitarian  untied  his 
neck-doth,  and  unbuttoned  bis  collar,  to  let  him  breathe 
more  freely;  aMethodist  ran  for  a  doctor;  an  Elpisoo- 
palian  soothed  the  poor  man's  crying  children ;  and  a 
Soaker  held  his  wide  umbrella  over  him,  to  keep  off 
the  burning  son.— *  Arthur,'  said  the  gentleman,  point- 
ing to  the  scene,-*' Uifb  what  men  were  made  to  agree 
in.' 


Now  the  Mf^  instruction  of  youth,  like  the  ofllces  of 
humanity,  surely  is  what  men  ought  to  agree  in ;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  forbear  inculcating  doctrines  which,  if 
intelligible  to  the  pupil,  are  useful  only  to  prime  him  for 
bitter  controversy,  and  cruel  intolerance.  In  the  im- 
mense fields  of  confessedly  valuable  knowledge,  there 
is  common  ground  enough  to  employ  all  childhood  in 
traversing,  without  straying  into  the  by* ways  of  secta- 
rian mysticism.  To  explore  the  several  kingdoms  of 
visible  Nature,  even  superficially ;  to  learn  somewhat 
of  Man's  constitution  and  history ;  to  master  that  sum 
of  all  moral  duty,  comprised  in  the  injunction, '  Do  jus- 
tice—love  merey--and  walk  humbly  before  Heaven ;' 
are  studies  to  fill  many  years ;  studies  which  no  rational 
being  can  postpone  to  such  questions  as '  how  many 
persons  are  in  the  Godhead  7' — and, '  is  jpntilitng  or 
immeraioii  the  right  mode  of  baptism  7'  Those  studies 
are  the  eommen  groimd  of  humanity ;  on  which  all  sects 
should  meet,  and  to  them  confine  early  education. 

Cannot  the  wise  and  good  of  every  Christian  denomi- 
nation (including  Unitarians  and  Catholics)  determine, 
with  some  exactness,  the  great  principles  of  religious 
truth  in  which  they  all  agree ;  and  then  expel  from 
Sunday  schools,  all  books  that  teach  any  other  religious 
tenets  7  The  principles  thus  adopted,  with  morel  du- 
ties, and  the  knowledge  of  Nature, — *  would  present  a 
range  wide  enough  for  the  most  active  mind,  during  the 
longest  life.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes 
might  be  filled,  within  that  range ;  schools  might  go  on 
for  hundreds  of  centuries,  to  teach  what  it  contains ;  and 
leave  it,  after  all,  far  from  exhausted. — Why — why 
will  not  those  wise  and  good  come  to  that  agreement  7 
Why  cannot  they  make  that  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of 
proselytism,  upon  thd  altar  of  their  country,  and  of 
bumanity7 

In  whatever  school  that  generous  sacrifice  may  be 
made,-— or  in  whatever  one  a  rational  influence  may 
prevail, — Sandford  and  Merton,  with  the  other  books 
first  mentioned,  ought  to  be  among  the  first  adopted. 

Added  to  them,  should  be  a  recent  one  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick's ;  'A  LOVB-TOKBN  FOR  CniLDaEN.'t 

The  eight  stories  which  compose  this  little  book,  are 
suited  to  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  children ;  for  whom 
they  were  written.  They  show  that  knowledge  of 
common  life  and  of  the  young  heart,  for  which  the 
author  is  remarkable ;  and  they  poaseas  that  quality,  the 
unfiiiling  test  of  a  truthful  and  wholesome  book — ^the 
quality  of  making  the  reader  feel,  that  good  principles 
within  him  have  been  fortified,  and  generous  impulses 
aroused,  by  the  perusal.  But  the  highest  praise  is  yet 
to  be  uttered.  Although  these  stories  bear  the  manifest 
impress  of  decided  christian  piety,  they  contain  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  author's  particular  creed. 
The  truly  virtuous  of  every  sect  must  acknowledge  and 
admire  her,  as  a  co-worker  for  the  great  end  of  Reli- 
gion— kmnan  haqtpineMt:  yet  not  one  of  them  could  claim 
her  exclusively,  as  a  sister,  in  subordinate  points  of 
faith.  This  is  well  nigh  the  beau  ideal  of  a  book  for 
Sunday  schools;  indeed,  I  cannot  help  saying,  of  a 

•  By  the  pbraee  '  knowledge  of  Nature,*  I  mean  all  kinds  of 
moral  and  phyeical  icienoe,  and  all  aorta  of  blitorj. 

t  *  A  Love  Token  for  Children.  Deeigned  for  Sunday  School 
Ubcariea.  Bj  the  Author  of  "  The  Linwoode,"  "  Live  and  lel 
Live,"  "  Poor  Rich  Man,"  kc  fcc    New  York :  Harper  k. 
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book  for  any  achooL  It  should  eihibit  not  ihe  belief  of 
Oahr'm,  or  Socinus,  or  Fenelon ;  but  the  maxima  of  eom- 
mon  sense,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity :  just  as 
Ibe  speech  of «  real  statesman  breathes  not  the  spirit  of 
party,  but  the  holy  dictates  of  Pauiotism  and  Justice. 
Such  a  book  ranges  within  that  tewwew  grimiirf,  upon 
which  all  secU  ought  to  meet  Like  the  spectacle  of 
distress  in  the  apologue,  it  calls  them  away  from  poinu 
wheiein  they  differ,  to  things  wherein,  if  true  to  their 
common  Master,  they  muaf  agree — to  ouccor  the  af- 
flicted, to  comfort  the  wounded  in  spirit,  to  diffuse  all 
around  them  the  kindly  charitiea  of  life.  Such  a  book 
iaiMf  one. 

The  best  stories  in  it  are '  The  Widow  Ellb  and  her 
son  Willie,' '  Our  Robins,'  and  *  Mill-Hill :'  and  again  of 
these  three, '  Mill-Hnr  is  at  once  the  longest  and  best. 
K  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  can  spare  room,  he  will 
And  it  well  filled  by  copying  one  of  these  stories— *Oor 
Robins' — as  a  touching  and  instructiTC  lesson  to  his 
young  readers.* 

They  are  all  New  England  Stories.  JSmma  Jlfocwett, 
the  heroine  of  *  Mill-Hill,*  is  a  being  of  that  captivat- 
ing,  yet  unezaggerated  loveliness,  which  the  author  so 
well  knows  how  to  portray.  1  subjoin  an  account  of 
her ;  given,  just  after  a  description  of  the  village  bury- 
ing ground. 

<  Atk  mnj  one  at  mil-Hill  whoM  thought  it  wu  that  to  beaa- 
tUy  Uielr  burtal'plaeo,  and  you  will  be  anfirored, "  Komia  Max* 
well't.  Emna  to  m  thonghiful  about  tho  chlldrta,  mnd  she 
thinks,  if  there  are  flowers  about  the  graTes,  it  will  take  off  their 
f loomj  feelings,  and  thej  wonH  be  so  shy  about  going  there. 
8he  says  It's  a  teaching-place,  for  there  to  always  a  still  small 
voice  cones  up  from  the  grave ;  and  beddee,  since  we  have  tried 
it,  the  neighbors  all  say  it*s  a  comfort  lo  do  h.**  Bhoald  you 
proceed  in  your  inquiries,  and  ask  *'  who  planted  the  trumpet- 
creeper  that  winds  round  and  round  that  old  dead  tree  by  the 
schoolhottse,  and  who  trained  the  sweetbriers  round  the  win- 
dowe,"  you  will  be  answered,  **  the  children  did  k,  but  Emma 
has  seen  to  il."  "And  who  cut  out  the  earth  like  suirs  to  *  Pros- 
pect Rock*  at  the  top  of  the  hiU  ?"  "The  boys,  but  Emma  Max- 
well put  It  Into  their  heads."  "And  who  keeps  ths  Sunday 
school  for  those  liale  Irish  children  from  the  shanties  on  the 
railroad  ?**  "  Emma  Maxwell  j  who  but  ehe  would  take  the 
trouble,  when  their  folks  did  not  care  one  straw  whether  they 
were  taught  or  not  ?** 

And  so  you  might  go  on  for  an  hour,  and  find  that  Emma  Max* 
well  did  good  deeds  that  others,  for  want  of  thought  (and  per- 
haps faith)  rather  than  time  or  heart,  do  not  do. 

There  are  persons  In  this  world  who  would  almost  seem  to  be 
deprived  of  the  natural  relations  of  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
husband  and  children,  that  they  may  do  the  liule  odd  jobs  for 
the  human  family  left  undone  by  the  regular  laborers.    Emma 

,  Maxwell  was  one  of  these,  Ood*8  missionaries  to  his  children. 

'  Emma  was  an  orphan.  She  lired  at  her  uncle's,  where,  though 
she  p^  her  board,  ehe  rendered  many  services  that  lightened 
Ihe  burden  of  life  to  every  member  of  the  family.  Perhaps  eoroe 
of  my  young  readers  would  like  lo  know  how  Miss  Emma  Max- 
well looked.  She  was  tall,  and  not  very  slender,  for  ehe  took 
good  care  of  her  health,  and  had  the  reward  of  her  care  in 
strength  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  sign  of  it  in  the  bright  bloom 
of  her  cheek.  She  had  a  soft  blue  eye,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
mouths  I  erer  saw.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  for  never  any 
but  kind  words  and  soft  tones  came  from  it.  And  slie  had—do 
not  be  shocked,  my  gentle  readers — red  hair.  Depend  upon  It, 
all  young  ladles,  be  they  good  and  lovely,  and  even  pretty  (and 
pretty  Emma  undeniably  was),  do  not  haTe — except  in  books — 
"  auburn  hair,"  or  *'  flaxen,"  or  eVen  "  rich  brown."  Emma's 
hair  was  so  plainly  and  neatly  arranged,  that  no  one  noticed  It 
except  to  say  that "  somehow  red  hair  did  not  look  badly  on 
Emma  Maxwell."   Tlie  light  that  comes  from  within  caa  make 

*  We  will  copy  h  in  our  nexu  JYo.— [.SiL  Meat, 


everything  without  look  agreeable  in  our  eyes.  Many  woodeied 
why  Emma  Maxwell,  who,  at  the  date  of  our  story,  wu  full 
four-and-iwenty,  was  not  married,  and  she  "  eo  attractiTc  and  lo 
excellenL"  The  mothers  said,  knowingly, "  the  right  Me"  h«d 
not  asked  her ;  and  the  young  girto,  with  all  their  honurs  of  aa 
eld  «Mid,  almost  hopsd  that  **  the  right  ooo"  never  would  isk 
her  away  from  MlU-hilL 

Emma  had  escaped  that  worst  evil,  sometimes  the  conie- 
quence  of  the  early  loss  of  friends,  a  diminution  of  her  affec- 
tions. Hers  were  "  set  on  things  above.**  Her  heart  went  oot  | 
to  meet  every  human  being  pntly  and  silently,  like  the  fallkic 
of  the  dews  of  Heaven.  There  was  no  bustle,  no  talk.  B7  ber 
fruit  she  was  known.  She  often  resembled  those  flowen  iku. 
unseen,  give  out  sweet  odors ;  her  kindaesa  was  enjoyed,  and 
its  source  nevw  known.* 

A  railroad  was  projected,  to  run  by  Mill-Hill.  The 
Irish  came  (as  where  do  they  not?)  to  work  upoa  il 
The  villagers  were  very  much  afraid  of  so  lawless  a 
horde ;  but  Emma  Maxwell,  in  the  'ladiea'  sewing  a^ 
ciety,'  maintained,  that  if  rigbtly  treated,  thoee  people 
would  be  found  honeat  and  traetableu  It  provid  n. 
She  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  kindncw  to  a 
little  orphan  girl  among  them  Jimny  itpen,  whom  the 
saw  weeping  inoonaolaUy  over  the  froh  grave  of  a 
aiater,  the  last  of  her  fiunily.  Eomia  managed  to  soothe 
her  a  little,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  aAanly,  where 
lived  her  only  peoteetora,  an  Irish  laborer  and  bis  wife, 
named  O'JVeU.  The  description  of  tho  dwelling  ii 
graphic — ^And  there  are  few  Temperance  orators  who 
might  not  envy  the  eloquent  power  of  Emma's  appeal 
to  Mike,  againat  the  jug  of  liquor.  I  beg  the  reader 
not  to  stop  till  he  has  read  all  the  following  extract: 

'  Emma  had  never  befure  eeen  the  ineide  of  a  ahanty ;  and, 
though  ehe  was  well  acquainted  wkh  the  poorest  abodes  of  our 
native  peopto,  shs  was  aatootohed  to  see  eo  many  huawa  bdegt 
hale  ami  thriving  lo  such  a  habilattoa.  There  waa  oo  labls,  se 
chair  savs  one  broken  one ;  boards  fixed  on  blocks  eerred  to  eat 
and  eh  on.  On  her  first  survey  Emma  concluded  there  was  no 
bed,  but  a  second  view  led  her  to  believe  that  a  heap  of  mbbiili 
in  one  comer  of  the  apartment  liad  served  as  a  bed,  and  thai 
there  poor  Judy  had  died.  In  an  oppoeite  corner  lay  a  bvahel  of 
potatoes.  A  Junk  of  pork  and  half  a  newly-killed  calf  heei 
beeide  the  door,  while  a  bountiful  mess  was  frying,  aad  Oasie 
0*Neil  was  stirring  up  a  cake  to  bake  before  the  fire.  She  fim 
perceived  the  approach  of  Anny  with  her  new  friend.  "  Be 
qutot,  Mike,  and  hold  your  tongues,  men,  will  je?**  she  said, 
10  her  husband  and  sons  half  dosen  men,  who,  whh  a  jug  of 
liquor  beeide  them,  were  all  talking  in  the  eama  hreaSh, "  the 
lady  is  coming  with  Anny  Ryan.  Och,  Rose,  take  the  babby^ 
hands  out  of  the  molaases.  Biddy,  move  aside  the  pan  of  nilk 
that  bars  tlie  door,  will  ye  ?  The  Lord  above  bless  ye,  Mlae,"  to 
Emma ;  *'  ye*ve  had  trouble  enough  with  her  ?** 

«Oh  no,**  replied  Emma,  entering  quietly,  and  aeeepring 
whh  a  kind  look  of  acknowledgment  the  seat  olTered  her; 
"Anny  is  trying  her  beet  lo  feel  and  act  right,  and  that's  all «« 
can  any  of  us  do,  Mrs.  0*NeiI.** 

"  That*B  true,  indeed,  in  trouble  and  out  of  It.** 

**  She  telle  sae,  Mrs.  0*Nell,  that  yon  have  been  very  kind  to 
her  and  hers,  and  now  ahe'Il  find  It  a  comfort  to  do  Ibr  you.'* 

"  Lord  help  the  poor  child,  Miss,  If  she'll  stop  fretting  h's  all  I 
ask  of  her.  She*s  always  ready  to  do  little  jobs  for  me  ;  h^ 
enough  I  have  to  do,  my  oldeet  being  boys-HDoake  a  bow  to  tho 
lady,  Patr— and  no  help  like  to  me.** 

'*  But  rather  a  hinderanca,  I  ehould  think,  Mrs.  O'Ncil. 
Here's  a  school  for  boys  near  you,  kept  by  a  very  good  young 
man,  where  you  can  send  those  two  Ihtle  boys  for  twenty 'fivt 
cents  a  week.** 

•«  Do  you  hear,  Mike  ?«*  asked  Katy  O'Nei]. 

**  And  Where's  the  twenty^five  cents  to  come  from  ?"  answered 
Mike,  **  when  we  are  all  fed  the  week  through,  six  of  ua, 
besides  Anny  Ryan,  that  shall  have  her  full  mala  if  the  little 
regulars  go  starved.'* 

**  Oh,  there  is  no  starving  In  this  land,  my  good  friend,  for  the 
family  of  a  stout  working  man  with  a  busy  wife  at  home.    But 
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tk«  riod  BMl  be  fM  M  wtll  u  dM  body,  or  it  will  not  thrive 
and  grov.  Tb«M  m  brighl-Iookiiig  bojrt  «f  jonn.  Tbay  will 
■MO  kvn  to  rood,  wrfeo,  ond  keep  sccouiiti,  if  yon  will  give 
tteB  •  cteneo.  Ii  tliere  nothing  for  which  yon  opend  twenty- 
Art  eeoBi  a  week  that  yon  cmn  no  well  do  withom  f" 

**li*i  Che  Uqnor  yon  buuio,  Mleo,>'  enid  Ifike,  tonching  the 
jiy  vith  hie Ibot;  ** troth,  it*e not  I  that  caree  for  it ;  but,  when 
Ike  other  boyo  drink,  I  moat  do  my  part." 

"rerhape  the  other  boye  have  no  children,  and  they  cannot 
ban  ihe  pleaave  you  will  have  In  giving  up  dridk  for  the  good 
of  roor  chlldreo.  I  eee  yon  love  thoee  little  Ihllowe-^I  see  it  by 
Ike  vay  they  hang  ronnd  yon ;  and  there,  the  baby,  aa  if  to 
■ake  Biy  ««da  good,  io  acretchlng  out  hie  arma  to  yon.  Surely, 
MKly,  Mr.  O'ffeil,  thoee  that  hare  children  to  play  with  when 
ifey  ceoM  b  from  their  work  doon  need  a  drink  to  cheer  them.** 

« lad  tbaC*a  true,  Ides.** 

**Aad  then,  when  Sunday  cornea,  it*a  good  to  hare  a  atore  of 
pjaaaat  thoughta ;  and  what  can  be  pleaaanter  than  thinking 
thit,  iaiiead  of  drinking  up  the  money  you  have  worked  hard 
far,  yoQ  hare  been  laying  it  up,  aa  it  were,  In  theee  liule  boya* 
betdfl  and  heaxta,  lo  make  them  richer  for  thia  world }  and,  it 
naj  be,  Mr.  0*NelI,  for  the  world  to  come?  And,  beeideoi 
oa(k  700  not  lo  do  thla  to  ehow  your  gratitude  to  Him  who  gave 
jn  year  chUdm  ?— hia  Tery  beet  gifka.** 

"  Tbaak  yon,  Ulaa,  thank  you,"  replied  0*lVen,  atrokiog  hla 
iK^  heada  and  looking  down,  much  pleaaed  with  Envna^a  pro- 
poniieo,  ba  not  qaite  prepared  to  accede  to  It. 

"Oeod-oight  10  you  all,"  eaid  Emma,  and  «  good-night  to 
7M,  laoy.  Don't  put  yonr  apron  to  your  eyee  again«  my  child ; 
1  eill  be  aare  to  come  and  eee  yon  before  many  daya,  and  then, 
Hn.  0*2leil,  you  can  ^ve  me  your  hnabaod'a  anawer.  Per- 
hape,"  Ab  added,  looking  at  0*NeU*8  oompaniooa,  "  aome  of 
joar  fHeodi,  whoee  famlUea  are  not  yet  here,  may  have  chil- 
inn  they  would  like  to  aend  to  the  achooL" 

*'I  thaak  ye,  Mae,"  aald  one.  «And  ye*n  be  aa  aure  to  find 
ckOdrea  when  there  is  n  ehanty,  aa  beea  where  there*a  a  hive," 
Hid  another.  Anny  followed  to  the  door.  '*  How  many  daya 
«Ulhbe?»ebeaaked. 

"  Teiy,  very  fbw,  and  do  not  forget  onr  talk  at  Judy'e  grave." 

"Forget!  I>U  forget  everything  elae,  and  mind  nothing  but 
Jedy,  and  all  ye  eaid  about  her ;"  and  ahe  kiaeed  Emma'a  gown 
ae  ihe  napiMd  from  the  door,  and,  murmuring  prayera  and 
Meaangi,  eonk  down  on  the  ground,  and  neither  moved  foot  nor 
lye  tin  Emma  turned  the  road  that  led  op  the  hill  and  waa  quite 
Mt  of  iighL  Aa  eoon  aa  ahe  waa  out  of  hearing,  one  of  the  men 
vUiin  aaid,  "There'a  not  many  the  like  of  that  young  woman.*' 
"Her  keart'a  blood  is  aa  warm  aa  if  ahe  were  bom  at  home  in 
oU  bckod,"  eaid  another.  **  And  did  not  ehe  plade  for  my  atran- 
fw  bojt  aa  if  they  were  her  own  people'a  children  ?"  naked  liike 
0*5eiL* 

The  story  has  too  many  incidenU,  and  too  much 
good  matter  of  Tarious  kinds,  to  indulge  in  farther  qao* 
tation:  and  abridgment  is  hurtful  or  insipid.  It  is 
deeply  interesting;  and  would  of  itself  be  richly  worth 
vbai  the  book  costs. 

Tkit,  tku  is  the  sort  of  books  for  8unday  schools. 

W. 


POCAHONTAS, 

THE  INDIAN   PRINCESS. 

There  once  stood,  and  I  trust  there  yet  stands,  within 
the  limiu  of  the  town  of  Petersburg,  on  the  north 
Wk  of  the  Appomattox,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river,  a  large  dark  gray  stone  of  a  conical 
form,  about  fire  feet  in  height,  and  somewhat  more  in 
diameter.  On  the  side  which  looks  to  the  east,  three 
feet  abore  the  ground,  there  is  an  oval  excavation  about 
twelve  inches  across,  and  half  as  many  in  depth.  The 
■tone  is  solitary,  and  lifls  itself  conspicuously  above  the 
level  of  the  earth.    It  is  called  the  Basin  of  Poca- 


hontas, and  except  in  very  dry  weather  is  seldom 
without  water.  How  often  in  the  days  of  youthful 
imagination  have  I  leaned  against  that  aged  rock,  and 
as  my  fancy  warmed  with  reminiscences  of  our  colonial 
history,  have  I  figured  to  myself  the  form  of  this  beau- 
teous princess,  meditating  the  protection  of  the  while 
man,  from  the  wiles  of  her  ferocious  countrymen,  and 
the  vengeance  of  her  father,  advancing  to  her  ablutions, 
and  f)eriiaps  lifting  up  her  orisons  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  the  welfare  of  the  white  man,  as  standing  by  this 
stone,  she  looked  towards  the  orient,  radiant  with  the 
pencilled  messengers  of  the  morning. 

I  know  not  wherefore  it  is,  but  I  could  never  conteni- 
plate  any  Of  the  evidences  of  the  former  greatness  or 
present  debasement  of  that  doomed  race,  who^  when 
this  continent  was  one  vast  wilderness  of  nature,  un- 
cultivated and  unfrequented,  trod  amkl  its  solitude 
rejoicing  in  their  illimitable  sway,  that  my  mind  did 
not  instantly  revert  to  the  virtues  and  the  sufierings  of 
this  amiable  child  of  nature,  the  Princess  Pocshontas. 
In  festive  commemoration  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  I  have  stood  among  the  ruins  of  Jamestown, 
and  shrinking  from  the  voice  of  revelry,  I  have  lingered 
among  the  broken  fragments  of  red  stone  tablets  upon 
the  graves  of  the  early  colonists,  and  my  heart  has 
been  oppressed  with  roelsncholy  feelings,  when  looking 
upon  the  dark  green  vine  festooned  around  the  tottering 
ruins  of  the  church,  I  have  thought  of  the  fate  of  this 
Indian  girl,  and  of  her  perilous  services  to  the  white 
men.  At  Cobbs,  in  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  southern  waters,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  private  settlements  of  the  colony, 
how  often  has  its  former  proprietor,  my  friend  L.  and 
myself,  stood  beneath  the  melancholy  shade  of  the 
cedars,  in  the  midst  of  the  graves  of  her  descendants. 
One  by  one  we  have  seen  them  passing  away,  and 
assisted  at  the  last  mournful  rites.  From  the  cemetery 
we  have  passed  to  the  ancient  picture-gallery,  to  lock 
upon  the  sombre  fealiares  of  Rolfe  frowning  from  the 
pealed  and  tattered  canvass,  and  to  dwell  upon  the 
interesting  countenance  of  Pocahontas,  which  is  still 
believed  to  have  been  her  veritable  portrait,  though 
denounced  by  one  of  her  lineal  descendants  as  a  "  tawny 
mulatto."  The  paintings  were  as  large  as  life,  and 
well  executed,  though  in  a  state  of  utter  decay.  Copies 
have  been  taken  by  Sully,  and  have  no  doubt  been 
multiplied  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  this  country.  Often 
has  the  tasteful  traveller  turned  from  thegreat  southern 
route,  to  view  these  original  portraits  of  Rolfe  and  Po- 
cahontas, and  to  tread  amid  the  gravestones  of  her 
descendants  in  the  neat  and  lonely  burial-ground. 

How  often  do  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  transcend 
the  wildest  fictions  of  romance?  Who  gave  to  this  dark 
daughter  of  the  red  man,  nurtured  in  the  wigwam  of 
the  savage,  and  ftmiliar  with  blood,  those  gentle  emo- 
tions, those  generous  feelings,  that  delicate  sensibility, 
that  maiifenly  decorum,  and  yet  that  princely  and 
exalted  heroism,  which  have  ranked  this  Indian  girl 
among  the  loftiest  of  her  sex  in  any  age  or  clime,^in 
'*  Paynim  land  or  Christendie !"  Even  in  her  girihood, 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  we  find  her  daring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  her  father ;  and  when  the  head  of  Smith, 
the  hereditary  foe  of  her  race,  was  upon  the  dcath- 
stone,  and  the  chib  uplifted,  she  threw  her  infant  arms 
around  the  devoted  white  man,  and  bade  them  strike  at 
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both.  The  stern  bosom  of  Powhatan  was  rooTsd  by 
the  appeal,  and  his  vengeance  suspended.  How  often 
when  the  colony  at  Jamestown  was  famishing,  did  she 
supply  them  abundantly  with  proyisions?  Even  after 
she  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her  royal  father, 
and  had  been  banished  from  his  presence,  and  after  she 
had  been  betrayed  by  her  friends,  and  was  seized  by 
Argall,  her  attachment  to  the  white  men  continued, 
until  she  was  finally  married  to  Rolfe,  and  yisited 
England.  How  painfully  interesting  was  her  interview 
with  Captain  Smith  in  London?  She  had  been  told 
that  he  was  dead,  when  to  her  astonishment  he  called 
upon  her,  but  such  was  the  repulsive  coldness  of  his 
manner,  that  she  turned  from  him,  and  burying  up  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

But  the  most  perilous  service  which  this  daring  girl 
rendered  to  the  colonists  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
her  age,  when  Powhatan  having  invited  Smith  to  his 
settlement,  on  a  hospitable  visit,  designed  to  massacre 
that  leader  and  his  whole  band.  Pocahontas  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  her  friends,  traversed  the  forest  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  to  reveal  his  intentions  to  Smith. 
It  was  in  commemoration  of  that  signal  service,  that 
the  following  unpretending  lines  were  written  many 
years  ago,  by  one  who  deeply  admired  the  heroism  of 
this  untutored  child  of  the  wilderness. 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  EARLY  COLOmSTS 

FROM  MASSACRE. 

"  WlMChar  thto  interrsiulon  of  Focahontu  be  loipoted  lo  the 
softer  eympathiee  of  the  heart,  or  to  generoue  ■orrow'*  kc 

Burke't  Hilary  of  Firginim, 

Full  dark  was  the  night,  and  the  wild  wind  waa  high, 
Not  a  star  to  be  seen  on  the  cloud>coTered  ekj, 

And  the  eagle  had  gone  to  his  reel ; 
Each  beast  had  retired  to  eoTsrc  or  caTe, 
The  colonists  slept  in  their  l>arks  on  the  wave, 

Or  they  slept  on  the  barren  earth's  breasc 

No  soond  could  disquiet  their  slumbers  so  sweet,-— 
They  dreamed  not  of  danger,  yet  feared  not  lo  meet. 

For  tlie  sons  of  the  ocean  were  bra?e ; 
And  Smith  was  among  them,  their  capuin  was  he, 
And  a  brarer  ne*er  whirled  the  sword  of  the  f^e 

In  baule,  on  land,  or  on  wave. 

To  Powhatan*s  presence  these  stringers  had  been. 
Through  forest  and  glen,  and  thro*  each  desert  scene, 

With  fearful  petition  they  wenL 
And  Powhatan  told  them  that  peace  shouM  be  there, 
Ifis  words  seemed  sincere,  and  his  promises  fair. 

But  they  knew  not  his  savage  Intent. 

Virginia  remembers  how  hollow  they  were, 
As  fickle  as  sunbeam  that  wantons  in  air,— 

But  the  colonlsu  deemed  them  slncers. 
For  tho*  Powhatan  promised  his  IViendship  and  aid, 
A  treacherous  plot  to  destroy  themjie  laid, 

When  no  treacherous  plot  they  could  fear. 

On  that  Tery  night  while  the  colonists  sleep. 
Nor  deem  it  befitting  their  Tigils  to  keep, 

Each  man  was  to  meet  with  his  fate. 
The  sorereign  saTage  had  led  out  his  band. 
His  tomahawk  furious  each  grasped  in  his  hand, 

"To  the  white  men,  death,  carnage,  and  hale  !*> 

"To  the  white  men,  death,  carnage,  and  hate,"  as  they  yeU, 
The  sarage  sounds  echoed  thro'  forest  and  dell, 

"To  the  white  men,  death,  carnage,  and  hale  !** 
But  heed  not,  bra  re  colonists,  death  is  not  near, 
While  the  royal  princess  is  your  friend  do  no  not  fear, 

Pocahontas  will  scroeo  you  from  fate. 


She  had  heard,  when  his  cooocll  sarroimded  her 
As  they  met  to  oonralt  by  the  wintery  fire. 

That  Smith  and  his  crew  were  lo  fall: 
She  had  seen  bin,  she  knew  him,  and  somedmea 
For  his  dangers  would  feel  an  vnasual  part. 

And  she  cherished  the  colonists  aU. 


her  keen 


Whilst  her  father  was  arming  hb  murderous  band, 
And  exclaiming  "  exterminate  all  from  this  land. 

Who  will  dars  to  Intrude  on  our  right, — 
Strike,  murder,  and  scalp— light  the  fires  around. 
Bid  the  war-whoop  of  death  gire  ks  terrible  sound, 

JVot  a  white  man  shall  lire  out  this  night  ;** 

I7oiK>dced  she  left  them,  and  hastened  away, 
She  recked  not  the  mountain,  or  thicket,  or  spray. 

Nor  darkness  she  heeded,  nor  storm. 
All  breathless  she  reached  where  the  colonists  were. 
They  dreamed  not  that  Powhatan's  daughter  was  there, 

They  dreamed  not  of  sarage  alarm. 

Their  leader  in  haste  then  the  heroine  found. 
The  sky  was  his  cover,  his  bed  was  the  ground^ 

And  beside  him  his  armor  was  laid. 
"Awake  thee,  brave  chief,**  cried  the  Indian  maid, 
"Awake  thee,  my  hero,  or  Powhatan's  blade 

Will  number  thy  crew  with  the  dead. 

"  Re  comes  with  his  tribe  lo  o*crwhe1m  your  whole  heel. 
His  sarages  wind  by  the  dark  river  coast 

To  surround  you,  and  massacre  alL 
Then  basis,  to  his  bark  let  each  soldier  repair, 
And  pot  off  from  the  land,  for  the  foemen  are  near,— > 

Oh  haste,  or  the  colonists  fall. 

"  Nor  call  me  a  traitor,  because  for  thy  sake 

I  hare  traversed  the  forest  thro'  thicket  and  faraka 

To  tell  thee  my  father's  design. 
To  have  seen  thee  expire  beneath  his  fell  atroka. 
And  thy  followers  all,  my  poor  heart  would  have  broke. 

And  the  ookl  sleep  of  death  had  been  aaina. 

"  I  have  saved  thee  before  from  his  terrible  ire. 
When  the  club  was  uplifted,  and  kindled  the  fire, 

And  thy  death  was  decreed  by  his  oath ; 
Thy  head  on  the  block  as  my  arms  did  entwine. 
Between  It  and  the  club  I  then  interposed  mine. 

And  I  told  them  to  strike  at  us  both. 

"  Then  believe  me,  my  Chieftain,  and  hasten  away; 
I  return,  or  suspicion  will  blacken  my  eiay, 

And  the  morning  my  embassy  tell. 
May  thy  Ood  e'er  protect  thee,  and  give  thee  bis  aid,— 
Oh,  live  mindftil  of  me,  tho'  a  poor  Indian  maid— 

Pocahontas  now  bids  thee  farewell  !•* 


EXTENSION  TO  FOREIGN  AUTHORS  OF 

THE  LAW  OP  COPY-RIGHT. 

A  vigorous  discussion  is  going  on  in  New  York  end 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  question,  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  United  States'  law,  securing  to  authors  the  ex- 
dusive  right  to  the  sale  of  their  works  for  Umited  timei, 
should  be  extended  to  authors  resident  in  England  and 
other  foreign  countries  7 

We  confess,  it  appears  to  us  surprising,  that  any 
Toice  should  be  found  in  the  negative  of  this  queetion ; 
besides  the  voices  of  those  bookseUeis,  who  profit  by 
vending  foreign  books,  and  of  those  readers,  whose 
morbid  appetites  make  them  ravenous  ibr  the  worst 
trash  that  can  be  reprinted  from  the  refuse  of  European 
literature.  The  advantages  which  would  result  from 
the  proposed  extension,  are  obvious,  and  great. 
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At  present,  works  from  abroad  (beeaose  not  saddled 
wiih  the  author's  copy-right)  can  bo  re-published  here 
at  half  the  prices  they  would  require  if  they  were  of 
domestic  origin,  and  were  protected  by  entry  and  pa- 
tent according  to  law.  An  immense  deluge  of  foreign 
traib— aye,  and  poison,  loo — is  one  consequence:  an 
ioeaicalable  addition  to  that  eril,  justly  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  in  modem  Literature ;  namely,  the 
oeedles  moltiptication  of  books. 

Another  consequence  is,  the  exclusion,  partial  indeed, 
yet  extensive,  of  our  own  writers,  from  the  book  mar- 
ket; if  they  aTail  tbemselyes  of  the  law  made  in  their 
favor.  For  they  are  so  far  undersold  by  the  re-printers 
of  forogn  worln,  that  the  latter  occupy  triple  the  space 
in  the  public  eye,  to  which  their  intrinsic  merits  entitle 
them.  Thus  not  only  are  European  corruptions  poured 
ia  copious  strums  into  our  literature,  manners,  and 
character, — but  our  native  authors,  deprived  of  the  en- 
coorafenieBt  so  peculiarly  requisite  in  this  country  to 
stimuhle  literary  eflfbrt,  produce  little  or  nothing  that 
*  aftertimes  will  not  w  iliingly  let  die.'  The  inducements 
to  that  fnetiet  of  composition,  which  is  indispensable 
to  excelleoce,  are  withheld.  False  models  are  forced 
apoo  their  imitation  :  false  taste,  through  a  thousand 
ehanoels,  is  infused  into  the  minds  of  both  writers  and 
readers:  unnumbered  opportunities  are  lost,  of  dissem- 
inatiiig  American  principles  and  creating  an  American 
spirit:  and  an  improvement  shamefully  slow,  if  not  a 
positive  deterioration,  attends  the  exertions  of  Ameri- 
caointelleeL 

A/air  cvsipelilion  is  all  that  our  own  authors  need* 
The  guarantee  they  now  have,  against  encroachment 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  mental  labors  by  piracies  at 
hooie,  every  one  concedes  to  be  jusL  It  is  equally 
JBst,  to  make  that  guarantee  effectual,  by  protecting 
them  from  an  eren  more  hurtful  foreign  encroach- 
neot 

Indeed,  the  interests  of  readers  and  of  writers  are  so 
vaiioosly  and  indissolubly  blended  in  calling  for  the 
proposed  extension,  that  no  pobU  can  be  urged  in 
bdalf  of  the  one,  that  does  not  tell  in  behalf  of  the 
odier. 

Jvtlki  tofartign  mdkan,  is  no  despicable  inducement 
to  the  measure.  Many  as  their  readers  are  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  how  great  would  be  the  increase  of 
their  reward  for  those  emanations  of  genius  which  de- 
light and  improve  the  world !  How  reasonable,  that 
ti  the  fruits  of  their  Tigils  and  toils  cross  the  sea  and 
•re  enjoyed  by  distant  millions,  these  too  should  con- 
tribate  something  to  requite  the  dimmed  eyes  and  hol- 
lov,  pallid  cheeks,  without  which,  that  enjoyment  had 
never  been ! — ^In  this,  rooreoTer,  as  in  ofi  justice,  there 
voold  be  good  husbandry  at  last  The  benefit  would 
be  made  motoal  by  foreign  goyemments :  they  would 
•How  copy-rights  in  their  countries,  to  our  authors. 
And  thus  another  interchange  of  good  offices — another 
uaportant  link  of  kindness — would  be  added  to  those 
vhich  are  already  promising  to  make  the  intercourse  of 
oationa  benignant  and  fraternal,  instead  of  hostile  and 
dcstnetive. 

The  bst  topic  alone  might  serve  as  text  for  an  ex- 
puoded  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  the 
^ootempjaled  law.  We  are  content  merely  to  glance  at 
<lua,  as  at  the  other  reasons  that  may  be  ttiged. 


MERCHANTS'  LIBRARIES. 

The  New  York  Merehants  have  had  a  Libnury 
established  for  their  joint  use,  since  1831.  Connected 
with  it,  are  courses  of  Lectures  delivered  by  able  men 
employed  for  the  purpose,  on  various  interesting  and 
useful  subjects.  The  following  facts  respecting  it,  are 
gleaned  from  a  late  annual  report  made  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  Library  opened  in  February,  1821,  with  700  yds. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  there  were  904  members. 

In  18S6,  its  prosperity  began  to  be  more  rapid  than 
ever  before.  In  that  year,  471  membera  were  added  to  it. 
In  1830,  it  took  possession  of  Clintobt  Hall,  a  'noble 
edifice,'  then  'dedicated  to  the  service  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts.' 

In  1831,  507  memben  were  added,  and  750  vols. 

1832,  383    "  864 

1833,  382    "  1397 

1834,  393   *'  1099 

In  this  last  year,  (1834)  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
was  9938. 

In  the  year  1837,  2,547  Tolumes  were  added.  The 
whole  number  at  present  is  15,852.  .Of  the  yolumes 
added  last  year,  381  were  donations. 

'  Great  care  has  been  taken,'  says  the  report,  'in  the 
selection  of  the  new  books,  to  procure  the  most  im* 
portant  and  valuable  works  in  the  several  departments 
of  learning,  especially  in  those  of  history,  science,  and 
the  arts,  which  were  most  in  demand.  Should  the  lib- 
rary continue  to  receive  accessions,  in  an  equal  ratio 
for  five  yean  to  come,  it  will  then  be  in  advance  of 
nearly  ail  the  public  libraries  in  the  CTnion,  both  in  the 
number  and  the  value  of  its  contents ;  and  at  the  pro- 
sent  moment  there  are  few  libraries  in  the  country,  that 
contain  an  equal  number  of  standard  publications,  of 
the  most  approved  editions.' 

The  following  statement  is  creditable  to  the  taste  of 
the  merchants  for  reading;  and  to  their  discrimination 
in  their  choice  of  books : 

'  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  average  number  of  volumes 
drawn  daily  from  the  library,  is  upwards  of  450,  or 
upwards  of  135,000  volumes  annually.  Of  this  large 
number  u  great  proportion  is  found  to  consist  of  works 
upon  the  solid  branches  of  learning,  as  the  physical 
sciences,  political  economy,  commerce,  and  the  art& 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  spiritual  aliment  which  ia 
afibrded  to  many  hundreds  of  our  young  men,  from  the 
accumulated  stores  of  useful  learning  which  our  valu- 
able library  contains;  and  whenever  we  reflect  upon 
the  discovery  of  Lord  Bacon,  embodied  with  senten- 
tious brevity  in  the  remark,  that  "Kwowlbdob  is 
powBR,"  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  amount  of  that 
moral  strength  which  is  thus  imparted,  and  of  which 
society,  sooner  or  later,  must  reap  the  full  benefit.' 

There  are  now  3772  membera:  of  whom,  3,444  pay 
$2,  each,  annually ;  50  pay  $$  each ;  and  278  are  stock- 
holdere. 

The  receipts  last  year,  from  initiation  fee%  lectures, 
and  other  sources,  were  $6,918. 

The  subjoined  paragraphs  of  the  report  display  the 
benefits  of  the  Lectures : 
I     *  The  results  of  the  LxcTUass  during  the  post  sea- 
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•on,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  vievr,  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  antidpationt  of  tha  board ;  the  surplos 
remaining,  after  paying  all  expenses,  was  $665  66,  as 
appears  by  the  Treasurer's  reporL  The  eourse  of  lec- 
tures now  in  progress  will  undoubtedly  yield  a  further 
surplus  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  association. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  unparalleled 
■uccess  that  has  attended  this  auxiliary  branch,  which 
has  been  engrafted  upon  the  original  plan  of  our  insti- 
tution. The  best  testimony  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
the  immense  crowds  thai  throng  the  hall  during  the 
delifery  of  the  lectures,  until  additional  space  is  required 
for  their  accommodation.  Nor  can  any  reasonable 
doubt  exist,  as  to  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
by  which  important  truths  are  enforced,  and  Taluable 
information  imparted,  in  the  most  efieclire,  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  manner.  We  hare  all  listened  with 
emotions  of  delight  and  admiration  to  the  impassioned 
eloquence  that  has  been  poured  forth  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  interest.  Literature  acquires  fresh  charms,  and 
the  lessons  of  philosophy  sink  deeper  into  the  minds, 
when  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  the  animated  tones 
of  the  lecturer ;  the  attention  is  directed  with  a  new 
impetus  to  the  consideration  of  important  topics,  and 
the  inquisitive  student  is  stimulated  and  encouraged  to 
engage  with  fresh  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.* 

Such  institutions  as  this,  are  needed  in  all  our  towns 
and  Ttllagea.  On  a  smaller  scale,  they  are  practicable 
in  every  village  of  twenty  families. 


LINES. 

L«aTei  of  aa  tTerfrato  plant.  If  writua  opoa  wkh  a  maullle 
point,  recalo  the  ImpreMion.  Th«  following  linea  weroaddroased 
to  a  ftir  coualn  of  the  wrfter*«,  on  her  requeating  him  to  place  hie 
name  upon  a  beantlfnl  plant  of  ihli  genuf ,  which  grew  among  her 
flowara,  and  bore  the  names  of  thoae  whoea  (Mandahlp  she  moat 
rained. 

TO  MT  COUSIN. 

Permit  me,  Cos,  a  dream  to  tell, 

Was  conjured  for  an  hour 
Around  my  pillow  by  the  spell 

Of  some  strange  wizard  power. 

Ambition  sat  upon  a  throne 

Of  gold,  and  sparkling  gem ; 
And  brilliantly  the  halo  shone 

Around  his  diadem. 

He  cast  on  me  a  glance  of  tight. 
Then  raised  his  shadowy  hand. 

And,  lo  t  upon  a  towering  height 
I  saw  a  column  stand. 

To  earth  I  bowed  my  forehead  then, 

My  every  pulse  beat  high ; 
That  marble  bore  the  names  of  men, 

Whose  fame  can  never  die  1 

I  marked  a  pathway  rough  and  steep. 

Which  to  the  column  led. 
And,  though  I  had  but  strength  to  creep, 

1  turned  that  path  to  tread. 


Just  then  a  maidcii  caught  my  sight. 

From  all  this  pomp  apart, 
Whose  eye  so  sweetly  shone,  its  light 

Seemed  incense  from  the  heart. 

She  sat  within  a  verdant  bower, 

Bespangled  with  the  dew. 
And  on  the  air  full  many  a  flower 

Its  balmy  fragrance  threw. 

Methought  she  had  been  sent  to  bless 

The  thorny  paths  of  earth. 
And  teach  the  flowers  that  loveliness. 

Which  with  herself  had  birth. 

On  me,  methought,  her  glance  and  smile 

In  blended  radiance  fell ; 
She  (Minted  to  a  plant  the  while. 

Which  told  her  meaning  well. 

Upon  its  leaves  of  changeless  green. 
Pare  Friendship's  emblem  true — 

The  names  of  those  she  loved  were  seen, 
A  chosen  fiivored  few. 

With  rapture  thrilling  in  my  breast, 

I  joined  my  humble  name ; 
Ambition's  thoughts  were  lulled  to 

What  cared  I  then  for  fame ! 


BLANKS. 

NO.   t 

My  esrlieet  recollections  of  newspaper  reading  are 
connected  with  the  name  of  a  mysterious  person,  who 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our  little  country  paper, 
under  the  patriarehal  title  of  Job  PaiNTiNO.  I  was  at 
first  attmcted  by  the  stately  capitals  in  which  the  name 
appeared,  week  after  week,  before  I  had  begun  to  take 
much  notice  of  the  "  reading  matter"  printed  in  small 
type.  As  the  printer  of  tlie  Village  Henld  chose  to  put 
the  name  of  Mr.  Printing  in  a  most  conspicuous  part  of 
every  number,  and  in  the  most  glaring  letter  that  bis 
fount  afiR>rded,  it  is  his  fault,  not  my  own,  that  I  began  to 
took  upon  this  eminent  public  character  with  a  degree  of 
reverence  akin  to  superstition.  As  my  skill  in  readin|; 
grew,  and  I  began  to  give  attention  to  second-rate,  as 
well  as  c^piCst  articles,  I  found  my  favorite  Job  enveloped 
with  a  ten-fold  mystery.  Instead  of  advertising,  as  his 
neighbore  did,  some  commodity  for  sale,  or  other  busi- 
ness news,  his  advertisement  was  occupied  with  a  mys> 
terious  snnouncement  in  relation  to  himself^  which  filled 
me  with  astonishment  and  awe.  "Job  Printing  done 
at  this  office,  with  neatness  and  despatch!*^  I  was  re- 
served and  addicted  to  solitary  thought,  and  as  I  found 
that  there  were  some  things  which  I  must  not  ask  about, 
at  least  with  any  hope  of  a  direct  reply,  I  set  this  down 
upon  the  list,  and  waited  till  the  secret  should  unfold 
itselfi  How  a  roan  could  be  "  done**  with  neatness  and 
despatch,  was  inconceivable,  and  as  the  printer's  office 
was  the  scene  of  the  performance,  I  found  various  ex- 
cuses for  frequenting  it,  and  loitering  about  it,  in  the 
hope  that  Job  might  be  "done"  some  day  while  I  was 
there.  Bat,  alas,  I  hoped  in  vain,  and  true  to  my  Pytha- 
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pMMH  prindpld  of  sUenoa,  I  retorned  to  the  toiiury 
midf  of  Job*fe  stereotype  advertiaemenL    At  length  I 
wuitartled  by  « tndden  and  important  change  in  this 
eoigaia  of  typography.    As  I  cast  my  eye  one  day 
apoa  the  paper,  I  pereeiTed  at  once  that  Job's  adver- 
ti«iBciit  was  lengthened.    I  eoald  not  be  mistaken,  for 
its  prerioas  dimensiona  wen  engraven  on  my  memory 
too  deeply  to  be  razed.    I  aoon  diseovered  the  occa- 
MB  of  the  change.    Beneath  the  osnal  laconic  notice  a 
ocv  •enionce  had  been  introduced,  oompooed  of  acTen 
wofdt:  "Blanks  lor  sale  and  executed  to  order.**    I 
visttooee  relieved  and  disappointed ;  for  I  found  that 
Uw  idol  of  my  imagination  was  a  hcntifidi  trader  after 
iHijat  like  his  neighbors^  and  my  reverence  for  him 
■ok  widi  ny  eonviction  of  this  fact.    But,  at  the  same 
tiae,  a  new  mystery  engrossed  my  thoughts.    The  vil- 
lus where  I  lived  was  austained  by  manufiictures,  and 
even  at  that  tender  age,  I  knew  its  staple  products,  but 
(be  Uank  manofiicture  was  entirely  unknown  to  me.    I 
eooU  dwell  with  painful  pleasure  on  the  successive 
aepi  by  which  I  gradually  formed  a  conception  of  this 
Dorel  &bric,  boi  I  spare  my  readere  the  detail,  and 
httteo  u>  inform  them  that  my  chronic  doubt  and  won- 
der wu  at  length  destroyed  by  my  honored  father's 
pbdng  io  my  hand  a  sample  of  the  nianuiacture,  which 
be  told  me  was  a ''  law  blank."    The  joy  of  the  dis- 
eoreqr  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  blank  itself,  es- 
pecially when  I  had  got  possession  of  a  number,  and  by 
diligent  oomparison,  had  formed  a  just  conception  of 
tbe  geoos  Blank.    The  singular  vagueness  and  imper- 
noatitjof  these  strange  compositions,  their  punctilious 
ibitinence  from  all  details  of  time  or  place,  their  scru- 
poloa  sQppression   of  the  names  of  individuals,  and 
tbeir  atudied  ambiguity  even  in  relation  to  the  sex  of 
tbemyiterioos  non-entity  referred  to^  as  evinced  by  the 
OK  of  h for  kit  and  her;  together  with  the  tantali- 
zing homor  of  the  author,  in  encouraging  the  reader  to 
eipect  some  most  particular  and  technical  announce- 
ment, and  then  leaving  a  chasm  in  the  very  spot  which 
ooght  to  give  the  information — all  these  peculiarities  of 
itfle,  while  they  perplexed  me,  charaied  me  too^  and 
I  became  intoxicated  with  a  fond  ambition  to  employ 
oy  time  and  talents  as  a  writer  of  blanks.    Never  shall 
1  fof^t  the  day  on  which  I  mustered  oounge  to  com- 
nnnicate  this  purpoae  to  my  fiither.    The  loud  laugh  of 
derisioQ  which  assailed  my  ear,  when  I  expected  his 
applause  and  admiration,  went  Kke  a  dagger  to  my 
beart;  but  even  that  pang  was  forgotten  in  the  shock 
wbieh  was  to  follow.    I  shudder  when  I  think  of  the 
cold-bkioded    irony  and  undisguised   contempt  with 
wbich  Diy  heartless  parent  heard  and  answered  my 
appeal  to  the  distinguished  reputation  of  Job  Printing 
as  a  proof  that  the  blank  business  was  both  lucrative 
vid  honorable.    Never  let  me  feel  again  what  I  then 
fclt,  on  being  told  that  my  imaginary  man  was  a  me- 
chaaieal  operation,  his  Jewish  name  an  English  noun, 
bis  aorname  a  mere  participle  I    Those  who  have  ex- 
pcncnced  the  sadden  demolition  of  long  cherished  fiin- 
cica^  nay,  perhaps,  appreciate  my  feelings  at  thai  mo- 
neoL   May  they  never  feel  the  consequences  which  I 
felu   My  intellectual  being  had  been  so  bound  up  in 
(he  existence,  personality,  and  future  acquaintance  of 
the  great  Job  Printing,  that  his  sudden  disappearance 
fron  the  catalogue  of  entities,  impaured  my  under- 
xaoding.   Lai  this  ba  my  axcuae  for  incohereoce  or 


absurdity.  Being  thus  unfitted  for  fresh  mental  effort^ 
and  my  best  days  having  been  consumed  in  earnest 
preparation  for  my  chosen  walk  of  life,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  following,  though  with  a  feeble  mind  and 
broken  heart,  the  course  I  had  begun.  My  intervening 
days  have,  therefore,  all  been  spent  in  bringing  to  per* 
fection  the  art  of  composing  blanks.  I  soon  found  that 
mere  business-blanks  had.  been  already  perfeeted  by 
business  men;  and  I  determined  therefore  to  devote 
myself  to  blanks  of  a  superior  order,  and  if  poesible  to 
introduce  this  sort  of  composition  into  all  the  higher 
walks  of  public  life.  That  1  have  not  been  influenced 
by  mercenary  motives,  is  apparent  from  the  long  and 
weary  yean  of  silence,  during  which  I  have  been 
laying  out  my  strength  in  solitude,  instead  of  thrusting 
my  unfinished  projects  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  or 
the  patent  oflice.  Having  now  approached  so  near 
perfection  in  the  manufacture,  as  to  feel  secure  of  the 
result,  and  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  age,  I  am 
constrained  to  guard  against  unknown  oontingendea 
and  human  fraud,  by  laying  a  few  samples  of  my  art 
before  the  public  I  request  the  use  of  a  fow  eolumB% 
therefore,  to  exhibit  my  congressional,  academical,  con- 
vivial, and  other  blanks,  without  note  or  comment,  or 
any  thing  to  recommend,  and  them  beyond  their 

own  intrinsic  meriL  In  the  meantime  I  subeeribe  myself 
by  that  name  which  I  have  for  yeare  assumed.  Your 
friend,  job  raiNTUio. 


THE  COPY-BOOK. 

NO.  n. 

THB  BALD  MOUNTAIN. 

While  sojourning  in  this  secluded  spot  of  earth,  I 
joined  an  equestrian  party  in  a  visit  to  a  remarkable 
mountain  about  thirty  milea  distant.  The  party  ooiw 
sisted  of  eight ;  three  of  them  "  bonny,  sweet,  sonsie 
lasses^"  Tbe  fint  day  we  rode  twenty  miles  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  mentioned  before,  which  we  forded, 
and  that  night  lodged  at  a  form-house*  Next  day 
crossed  mountain-spun  and  ridgea ;  our  road  a  narrow 
turnpike  winding  around  the  declivities  of  the  moun* 
tains,  from  which  we  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of 
the  vale  beneath ;  and  at  night  we  took  up  our  quartere 
in  a  log-house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  we 
had  come  to  visit. 

Next  morning,  taking  a  guide  along,  we  ascended 
the  mountain  until  our  way  became  so  steep  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  dismount  and  lead  our  horses. 

At  length,  after  considerable  fotigue,  we  came  to  the 
top  of  the  near  Bald ;  from  this  we  had  an  extensive 
and  delightful  prospect ;  tbe  air  grew  chilly,  and  all  our 
cloaks  were  put  in  requisition.  Afler  a  short  pause, 
we  went  en  to  the  far  BaM,  which  we  found  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  near,  and  the  air  as  eoki  as  winter. 
From  this  point  the  prospect  on  every  skie  was  vast, 
various^  magnifioent. 

The  smoky  haxe  of  Indian  summer,  threw  a  soft 
and  dreamy  veil  over  the  scene. 

Around  on  every  hand  lay  a  wkle  sea  of  mountains, 
furrowed,  ridged,  peaked,  with  here  and  there  a  bbuUc 
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Spot,  Che  purple  shadovr  of  a  cloucL  In  the  distaDce 
we  beheld  broad  plains,  and  the  speck  of  a  Tillage  and 
the  meandering  course  of  a  stream ;  while  in  another 
direction  we  recognised  the  river  along  which  we  had 
rode  in  the  deep  ravine  of  two  mountains,  glittering 
like  molten  silYer  in  the  sun. 

This  mountain  is  named  Bald,  from  its  being  desti- 
tute of  trees  on  top,  which  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  its 
height  and  extreme  cold.  It  abounds  in  deer  and  bears, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  by  hunters. 

We  descended,  and  passed  the  night  again  at  the 
k)g«house  aforesaid.  Next  morning  we  took  an  early 
start,  and  found  the  mountain  air  very  cold,  but  my 
fair  companion  bore  it  in  so  soklier-like  a  style,  I  was 
ashamed  to  complain  much. 

As  we  wound  along  our  spiral  turnpike,  the  sun 
began  to  gleam  from  his  chamber  in  the  east;  huge 
clouds  of  snowy  mist  were  to  be  seen  slowly  rising 
from  the  chasms  beneath.  It  was  October ;  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  gold  and  crim- 
son. When  the  morning  beams  first  stream  through 
these  painted  leaves  of  autumn,  it  is  a  spectacle  of 
beauty,  compared  with  which  the  dim  lustre  of  a  cathe- 
dral window  is  a  men  trifle,  a  Gh>thic  toy. 

A  PLANTATION  IN  ALABAMA. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  a  cotton  plantation : 
the  fields  being  very  large,  and  only  a  succession  of 
rows  of  the  cotton  plant,  or  of  com. 

Besides  the  dwelling-house,  there  are  negro-quarters, 
corn-cribs,  stables,  sheep-house,  carriage-house,  smoke- 
house, carpenter's  shop,  blacksmith's  shop,  gin-house, 
hen-house,  turkey-house,  bake-house,  overseer's  house, 
loom-house,  and  kitchen.  At  ten  o'clock  a  horn  is 
blown  to  call  the  negroes  to  their  breakfast  of  bacon 
and  corn-bread.  The  women,  in  the  winter,  are  em- 
ployed in  spinning  and  weaving ;  each  one  having  a 
daily  task  allotted ;  which  she  brings  in  at  night.  The 
dwelling-house  is  usually  built  of  logs:  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  perhaps  it  is  plastered  within  and 
weather-boarded  without,  and  thus  undergoes  a  meta- 
morphosis. 

On  a  spring  morning  you  awake  at  the  song  of  the 
mocking* bird :  mists  are  suspended  over  the  fields ;  the 
trees  are  in  blossom  and  the  flowers  in  bloom ;  the  bee 
it>humming  in  the  air ;  the  martens  have  returned  to 
their  boxes,  and  the  sun  scatters  the  rosy  light  of  beau- 
ty over  all  the  landscape.  In  the  yard  the  gobbler  is 
strutting  with  all  the  pomposity  of  an  alderman,  amidst 
the  feathered  tribes.  About  the  kitchen  is  a  squad  of 
negro  children,  sunning  themselves.  About  the  house  a 
spoilt  boy  may  be  heard  crying  for  bread  and  butter,  or 
seen  persecuting  young  birda 

THE  SOIL. 

Agriculture  in  new  countries  is  carried  on  in  an  ex- 
hausting a nd>improvident  manner.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to  see  the  prodigal  waste  of  timber  consumed  in  clearing 
a  plantation  in  the  wesL  Entire  primitive  forests  are 
girdled,  and  rot  away,  food  for  the  woodpecker  species^ 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  very  numerous  in  this  country,) 
or  are  at  once  felled  with  the  axe  and  burned  in  heape : 
thus  many  square  miles  of  sturdy  oaks  and  hickories, 


the  growth  of  centuries,  are  reduced  in  a  brief  hour  to 
blue  smoke  and  volatile  gas. 

The  land  once  cleared,  is  exhausted  by  an  unioter* 
rupted  succession  of  crops ;  until  the  proprietor,  grown 
dissatisfied,  sells  out  to  some  less  <^ulent  or  less  avari- 
cious neighbor,  and  either  retires  upon  a  fortune,  or 
removes  to  som'e  new  Elysium  in  the  woods. 

There  is  nothing  new  uAder  the  sun :  the  same  waste- 
ful process  has  been  at  work  in  all  the  southern  stales; 
in  which,  perhaps,  none  of  the  soil  retains  its  origisal 
fertility,  except  the  deep  alluvial  banks  of  the  riven, 
and  even  they  begin  to  feel  the  eflfeets  of  wear  and  tear. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  twofold ;  first,  the  poverty 
of  the  soil  has  driven  a  portion  of  the  populatioo  to 
emigrate ;  second,  a  reaction  has  ensued  in  the  system 
of  agriculture ;  and  the  means  are  employed  to  reooTaie 
the  constitution  of  a  soil  worn  out  by  cultivatioD,  until 
**  the  wilderness  again  blossoms  like  the  rose." 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 

Oh  give  me  a  tress  of  that  sunny  lock. 

Which  waves  o'er  thy  forehead  fair. 
Like  the  clustering  vine  on  the  poltsiied  rock 
With  its  tendrils  bright,  that  seems  to  mock 
The  aofi  breeze  that  kisses  it  there. 

Or  weave  me  a  chain  of  its  silken  fold, 
As  light  as  the  gossamer's  wing. 

Though  soft  and  slight  be  its  meshes  of  gold. 

My  faithful  heart  will  it  ever  hold 
Safe  by  the  slenderest  ring. 

Then  give  me  a  tress  of  that  golden  hair. 
For  thy  lover  so  ftithful  and  true ! 

Thro'  far  distant  lands  in  my  boeom  PlI  bear 

That  little  tress  as  a  talisman  rare. 
To  restore  me  to  hope  and  to  you. 

She  severed  a  tress  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

For  a  lover  so  warm  and  so  true. 
And  the  gay  ringlet  glittered  with  one  bright  tear, 
As  he  placed  in  his  boeom  a  pledge  so  dear, 
And  she  sighed  on  that  bosom.  Adieu ! 


REFLECTION 


On  the  DeceltAil  Appearance!  of  Human  ASmn. 

Oh  I  thus  'tis  ever,  in  this  world  of  woe  1 
Life's  stream  runs  smoothest — most  unchecked 

When  its  bright  waten  onward  flow 
Toward  misfortune's  catarect. 


Thomas  GofiT,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  highly 

praised  as  a  tragic  writer.    In  one  of  his  tragedies, 

Amureth,  the  Turk  coming  on  the  stage,  and  seeing 

''an  appearance  of  the  heavens  being  on  tn,^  breski 

forth  in  the  following  strain : 

**  How  now  ye  Heavens !  grow  ye  so  high  and  proud 
Thit  ye  moat  needs  pat  on  theeo  curled  locks 
And  clothe  yourselves  in  periwigs  of  fire^' 
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THE  GAME  OF  CHESS. 

Bf  the  AadMKM  of  '*  The  Coctafv  in  tb«  Gteo,"  **  Beofll. 
UQt/,'* "  Loaiiif  tnd  Wfaminf  ,**  '<  Faahioaable  and  Unfash- . 
joaabi*  Wife,"  kc 

"I  cio  scarcely  believe  my  feoMt/'  mid  Mr. 
Ckuaoodf,  M  he  was  one  momin^  sittinflr  with 
Mn.  Atkiiu ;  *'  I  €»n  scarcely  believe  my  senses^ 
when  I  see  my  old  classmate,  whom  I  left  just  out 
of  €olle^,  and  my  little  fnend,  Susan  Leigh, 
nhom  I  found  sitting  on  her  father's  knee,  when  I 
caQed  to  take  leave  before  my  departure  for  Eu- 
rope—bow  married — settled-^established  in  life ! 
It  Bcemt  impossible!  I  have  always  thought  of 
joa  as  t  eluld !'' 

Mrs.  Atkins  smiled.  "  You  forget  that  we  are 
an  BIX  years  older  than  when  you  left  us;  and 
perbapi  you  forget,  too,  that  I  was  the  youngest 
chOd,  and  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  my 
Other's  knee  much  longer  than  daughters  are 
woot  to  do.  Tou  and  Charles  are  about  the  same 
ige^ind  I  am  but  five  years  my  husband's  junior. 
Do  joo  feel  too  young  to  marry  ?" 

"0,no, — I  am  now  six-and-twenty-^me  year 
,  four  buiband's  senior ;  and  now  that  my  wander- 
iB|9  m  over,  I  should  really  like  to  marry  soon, 
coold  I  find  a  woman  possessing  those  qualities 
I  with  in  a  wife^  who  would  unite  her  fote  with 
ndne." 

"  I  conclude  your  taste  has  become  fiurtidious, 
from  your  observation  of  beauty  and  aooomplish- 
ments  in  Europe/'  said  Mrs.  Atkins. 

"  No-Hiot  exactly  so— but  from  close  obaerva* 
tioD  of  domestic  life,  I  design  to  be  guided  by  judg- 
ment, rather  than  fancy  in  my  choice ;  and  sin- 
cerely hope  I  shall  never  be  so  much  fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  any  one,  as  to  be  unable  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  her  real  character." 

*'Yoa  will  not  find  it  particularly  easy  to  Mi  in 
lore  ditignedbf'*  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  laughing ; 
"  nor  to  save  yourself  from  falling  in  love,  by  the 
efforts  of  reason  and  judgment.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  your  remark  has  satisfied  me — at  pre- 
NQt  you  are  completely  heart-whole." 

'*  That  is  certainly  true ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  fidi  in  love  with  the 
first  lady  1  meet,  with  whom  there  is  a  reasonable 
^)e  of  living  happily." 

*'  Tou  really  contemplate  the  subject  with  the 
moit  enviable  eoohu»a,*'  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  again 
hnf;hiog.  **  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any 
yooDg  gentleman  talk  of  love  and  matrimony 
vith  lach  perfect  calmness  and  self-possession. 
Row  charming  it  will  be,  should  the  lady  of  your 
choice  exercise  as  much  judgment,  and  have  as 
little  enthusiasm  as  yourself!  Truly,  nothing 
would  be  Itktiy  to  disturb  *  the  even  tenor  of  your 
way!» » 

"  It  is  very  possible  to  talk  of  fire  without  grow- 
ing warm,"  aud  Mr.  Chauncey,  smiling.    ''  But 


seriously,  I  hope  to  love  my  wife,  should  I  ever 
marry,  with  my  whole  soul.  What  misery  to 
have  one  with  such  discordant  qualities,  as  would 
alternately  kindle  and  quench  tiie  flame  of  afiec- 
tion !  The  heart  must  soon  wither  undsr  such  a 
process  I  It  is  my  full  belief,  that 

Soot  to  plot  grands  ou  dec  maux  ou  des  biens,* 

and  I  would  therefore  use  circumspection  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence.  Let  me  rather 
pursue  the  journey  of  life  alone,  than  to  feel  a 
doubt  whether  the  society  of  my  wife  will  increase 
or  diminish  my  happiness !  Should  my  heart  ever 
be  warmed  to  love,''  he  added,  ;ivhile  his  eyes 
beamed  in  a  manner  that  showed  how  deeply  he 
could  love—''  Should  my  heart  ever  be  warmed 
to  love,  may  its  fire  be  unceasingly  fed  by  the 
same  gentle  hand  that  first  kindled  the  flame— and 
may  it  bum  brighter  and  clearer,  until  lost  in  that 
world,  the  only  element  of  which  is  love!  May 
my  wife  be  a  gentle  spirit  to  accompany  me  in  the 
path  to  heaven,  and  lure  me  back  to  it,  if  tempted 
to  stray — and  not  a  scourge  to  drive  me  thither  as 
the  only  place  of  refbge  from  herself  !*' 

*'  You  have  grown  so  solemn,  Mr.  Chauncey," 
said  Mrs.  Atkins, "  and  seem  to  look  for  a  wife  so 
free  fi'om  human  imperfections,  so  angelic,  that  I 
am  almost  afi'aid  to  tell  you  that  I  am  expecting  a 
visit  from  two  of  my  young  friends,  with  one  or 
other  of  whom  I  had  hoped  you  might  lie  pleased." 

''I  do  not  expect  freedom  from  human  imper* 
factions,  Mrs.  Atkins ;  but  I  do  Bbpe  for  freedom 
from  gross  delects.  But  who  are  these  friends  of 
whom  you  speak  V* 

"  The  eldest,  who  is  not  far  from  my  own  age, 
is  my  couzin,  Augusta  Leigh — and  the  other  is 
Abby  Eustace,  my  favorite  school  «friend,  who  is 
two  years  younger." 

"  And  can  you  tell  me  nothing  concerning  them 
but  their  names  and  ages?" asked  Mr.  Chauncey. 

'' No— positively  I  will  tell  you  nothing  else, 
except  that  either  of  them  is  pretty  enough  for  a 
man  who  does  not  make  beauty  his  first  requisite 
in  a  wife;  and  each  has  fortune  enough  for  one 
who  does  not  marry  eiTpressly  for  money.  This 
is  all  I  will  tell  you ;  but  as  they  will  be  here  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  you  will  have  opportunity 
of  studying  their  respective  characters  for  your- 
self." 

After  a  few  minutes'  thoughtful  silence,  Mr. 
Chauncey  said — 

«  No,  Mrs.  Atkins,  I  think  I  shall  not  be  fes- 
tidious ;  I  think  I  shidl  be  abW  to  overlook  imper- 
fections in  my  wife,  as  I  hope  she  would  be  willing 
to  do  in  me.  Qualities  and  acquirements  which 
many  might  deem  indispensable,  1  could  dispenso 
with ;  but  there  is  one  quality  that  I  consider  of 
primary  importanee-^and  next  to  pure  and  firm 
principles,  that  is  what  I  shall  seek  for  in  my 

chofce." 
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**  And  what  li  that?"  asked  Mrt.  Atkins. 

"  You  will  fergive  me  if  1  do  not  answer  that 
question.  I  wish  to  observe  and  judge  for  myself, 
and  shall  be  more  likely  to  judge  correctly ,  if  it  is 
not  known  for  what  I  am  looking." 

*'  Well/'  said  Mrs.  Atkins,  **  you  appear  very 
moderate  and  reasonable  in  your  demands-nmd 
yet,  were  1  an  unmarried  lady,  1  shoukl  be  more 
afraid  of  you  than  of  any  young  gentleman  I  have 
seen.  Really,  you  are  so  calm,  and  reasonable, 
and  scrutinizing,  as  to  be  quite  terrifying.  Giye 
me  the  creature  of  impulse— of  passion — of  enthu- 
siasm, who  will  be  too  much  carried  away  with 
his  own  feelings,  to  be  able  to  investigate  my  cha- 
racter too  nicely ;  whose  warm  imagination  will 
clothe  me  in  virtues  and  attractions  of  its  own 
rosy  hues.  Surely,"  she  added,  after  a  moment- 
ary pause,  ''Surely  had  Charles  been  of  your 
temperament,  I  should  never  have  known  the  hap- 
piness of  being  his  wife ! 
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One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  preceding  con- 
versation had  taken  place,  Mrs.  Atkins  was  seated 
in  her  parlor  with  her  two  friends,  who  had  ar- 
rived a  day  or  two  before,  when  Miss  Leigh,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  work  that  was  in  her  hand 
to  an  opposite  window,  inquired  who  the  elegant 
looking  young  man  was,  conversing  with  a  lady, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strset. 

"That.^"  said  Mrs.  Atkios,  advancing  to  the 
window — *'  that  is  Mr.  Chauncey,  one  of  Charles's 
old  friends." 

"  Horace  Chauncey,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe?"  asked  Miss  Leigh. 

*'  The  same,"  answered  Mra.  Atkins.  "  He 
will  give  us  a  call,  presently,  I  dare  say,  as  he 
com^s  here  very  often." 

Before  Mr.  Chauncey  arrives,  there  is  just  time 
to  sketch  a  hasty  outline  of  the  portraits  of  the  two 
young  ladies.  Miss  Leigh  was  tall,  well  made, 
and  commanding  in  her  person.  Her  face  was 
brilliant,  with  black  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  but 
rather  pale  than  otherwise,  except  when  tinted  by 
some  degree  of  excitement  Miss  Eustace  was 
rather  below  the  medium  stature  of  woman,  beau- 
tifully formed,  and  the  most  cheerful,  happy  look- 
ing creature  in  the  world.  Her  eyes,  shaded  by 
long  silken  lashes,  were  of  an  undefinabie  color, 
and  were  dark  or  light,  as  intellect  and  feeling 
were  awakened,  or  lay  quiet.  Her  fece  was 
blooming;  yet  the  color  was  so  constantly  chang- 
ing its  shade,  that  it  seemed  but  the  attendant  on  a 
heart  **  alive  to  every  touch  of  joy  or  woe." 

Mrs.  Atkins  was  right.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
Chauncey  came  in,  and  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  young  ladies.  When  Miss  Leigh's  name  was 
mentioned,  she  calmly  raised  her  eyes,  and  an- 
swered his  civilities  with  the  self-possession  that  is 
common  to  weU-bred  young  ladies,  on  being  made 
known  to  a  stranger;  but  when  Miss  Eustace's 


turn  came,  her  color  was  heightened  to  a  burning 
glow,  and  a  slight  and  rather  tremulous  oouriesj, 
was  the  only  answer  she  made  to  the  few  wordiof 
compliment  be  uttered. — ''Has  he  forgotten!" 
thought  she,  as  she  resumed  her  seat—"  Can  he 
have  forgotten?" 

Mr.  Chauncey  lengthened  his  visit  to  nearly  an 
hour,  but  it  differed  not  materially  from  other 
visits  of  a  similar  kind.  The  conversation  was  of 
a  general  and  desultory  character,  and  carried  oq 
in  a  lively  manner  by  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey, and  Miss  Leigh — Miss  £ustace  never  utter- 
ing a  word,  except  when  directly  addressed.  On 
taking  leave,  Mr.  Chauncey  promised  to  profit  by 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Atkins,  to  visit  them  Toy 
frequently.  He  was  literally  m  8€ardi  qfavoifi; 
and  it  was  his  wish  to  become  really  acqwinUd 
with  those  young  ladies  he  met,  in  whom  there 
was  nothing  which  from  the  first  moment  told  him 
that  an  union  with  them  was  impossible*.  The 
two  friends  of  Mrs.  Atkins  were  certainly  not  of 
this  number,  and  his  study  of  their  characters 
soon  became  deeply  interesting:  that  of  Mia 
Leigh,  because  she  had  a  great  deal  of  character; 
was  free,  entertaining,  even  fascinating  in  conrer- 
satkxi,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindly  feel- 
ings,end  a  head  filled  with  noble  sentiments  and 
independent  thought ;  that  of  Miss  Eustace,  be- 
cause he  hflkd  to  judge  her  by  her  countenance,  u 
she  was  extremely  retiring  and  taciturn  when  he 
was  present  Her  fiu:e,  however,  was  no  very 
dull  study ;  for  of  her,  if  of  any  one,  it  might  per- 
haps have  been  said—''  her  body  thought;"  and 
occasionally,  when  he  met  her  eye,  there  was  a 
flash  across  his  menM>ry  of  something  he  had  long 
before  seen,  or  felt,  or  dreamed — ah  undefinabie 
sensation  of  pleasure,  but  too  evanescent  to  be 
caught  or  retained. 

"  How  do  you  like  Susan's  guests,  Horace?'' 
Mr.  Atkins  inquired  one  day,  after  Mr.  Chauncey 
had  seen  them  a  number  erf*  tiines. 

''How  am  I  to  form  an  opinion  of  Mia 
£ustace?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey.  "She  indeed 
look8  very  much  alive,  but  never  utters  a  word 
when  she  can  avoid  it." 

"  How !"  said  Mr.  Atkins.  "  1  have  never  dis- 
covered that  she  is  not  as  conversable  and  enter- 
taining as  Augusta,  and  far  more  playful.'' 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Chauncey.  "But  it  has 
certainly  not  been  so  when  I  have  met  them.  I 
think  Miss  Leigh  peculiarly  brUliant  and  pleasing 
in  conversation.  She  appears  to  be  a  fine— a  noble 
girl." 

"  They  are  both  fine,  noble  girls,"  said  Mr. 
Atkins.  "  It  is  not  every  day  that  we  meet  those 
who  are  equally  so." 

Mr.  Atkins  had  net  often  been  at  home  wb» 
his  friend  was  at  his  house,  but  Mr.  Cbauncej'i 
remark  led  him  to  notice  Miss  Eustace  particu- 
larly whenever  he  witnessed  their  succeeding  in- 
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tMTJowt.  Oae  erening  Mr.  Chauncej  was  with 
tfaem,  and  Mr.  Atkins  dianoed  to  be  seated  a  little 
apvt  fram  his  wile,  her  oousinx  and-  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey,  who  were^  as  usual,  in  the  full  tide  of 
conTemtioo,  when  Mias  Eustace,  on  rising  to 
ktve  the  room,  paned  near  him.  He  caught  her 
Imd,  and  drawing  her  toward  him,  said,  in  a  low 
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''Where  is  your  roice  this  evening,  Abby? 

''My  ToiceP'  said  Miss  Eustace. 

"  0, 1  am  glad  you  hare  not  lost  it^but  why 
htT6  yoQ  not  spoken  lor  these  two  hours?'' 

"  And  bsTo  I  not?"  asked  Miss  Eustace. 

"Scarcely,"  answered  Mr.  AUtins. 

"Then  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  nothing 
(o  my"  snid  the  smiling  girl. 

"fiat  yon  are  not  u^ally  so  silent,"  remarked 
Mr.  Atkins. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  were.  But 
truly,  though  you  may  doubt  it,  there  are  times 
when  I  bad  much  vather  listen  than  talk." 

"Eipecially  when  my  friend  Horace  is  exert- 
ing hiicoUoquial  powers!  hey?" 

"  Joft  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  Mks  Eustace, 
again  imilhig,  but  with  some  little  appearance  of 
embarraaanient,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  she 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Chaunoey  did  profit  by  the  invitation  of 
Hn.  Atkins,  to  visit  her  very  frequently.  Miss 
ISnsCace  intsrested  him.  fie  loved,  when  not  too 
QQch  engrossed  in  conversation  bimsdf,  to  watch 
the  bright,  the  cheeriul,  tiie  intellectual,  the  ever 
nrjing  expression  of  her  countenance.  Her  eyes 
leemed  fountains  of  light,  and  love,  and  happiness ; 
and  the  dimples  about  her  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
Tery  abode  of  joy  and  content  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  to  soothe  and  exhilarate  at  the 
nme  time.  But  Miss  Leigh  soon  awakened  in 
him  a  deeper,  a  more  engrossing  interest  Her 
talents,  which  were  neither  concealed  nor  dis- 
played, commanded  his  admiration;  her  compas- 
•ionate  feelings  and  elevated  principles  won  his 
Mteem;  so  that  scarcely  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
from  the  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with 
her,  ere  he  was  more  sedulously  aiming  to  learn 
how  he  might  render  himself  acceptable  to  her, 
than  to  ascertain  whether  the  indi$pen9alde  qucdity 
for  a  good  wife,  was  a  component  part  of  her  cha- 
ncter. 

One  fine  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Chauncey,  and  the  young  ladies,  were  to  go  out  on 
horseback.  The  three  former  were  ready  and 
waiting  in  the  parlor,  when  the  two  latter  came 
from  their  chamber. 

"  You  have  very  becoming  riding*caps,  young 
ladief,"  aaid  Mr.  Atkins,  "  but  I  think  neither  of 
yoohave  put  them  on  quite  rif^t  Come,  Abby," 
he  added,  playfiilly,  **  let  me  adjust  yours  more  to 
ny  mind." 

''0,  do,"  said  Miss  EusUce,  holding  up  her 


blooming  fiice ;  **  make  me  look  as  pretty  as  you 
possibly  can." 

"  There!"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  after  drawing  the 
cap  a  little  more  on  one  side ;  "  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  company  if  that  is  not  a  great  improvement 
Now,  Augusta,  let  me  try  my  hand  at  yours." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  elevat- 
ing her  head,  while  her  color  was  somewhat 
heightened — "  I  will  wear  my  cap  according  to  my 
own  taste  this  morning,  if  you  please." 

''  O,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  my  presump- 
tkm,"  said  Mr.  Atkins — "  Your  taste  is  certainly 
much  more  correct  than  mine — I  really  beg  your 
pardon." 

Miss  Leigh  made  no  reply,  but  gave  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Chauncey,  who  was  waiting  to  receive  it, 
and  the  little  party  immediately  started  on  their 
excursion.  For  awhile  they  all  were  rather  silent, 
and  seemed  entirely  engrossed  in  the  management 
of  their  horses;  but  the  weather  was  charming-* 
their  exercise  exhilarating;  and  ere  long  each  one 
was  eiyoying  a  fine  flow  of  spirits.  They  rode 
sevend  miles,  and  on  their  return  home  oicoun- 
tered  a  company  of  Irish  people,  men,  women, 
and  children.  They  looked  way-worn  and  weary ; 
and  the  fiices  of  some  of  the  children  even  wore 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  depression,  as  if  they 
felt  all  the  force  of  the  friendlessness,  the  helpness- 
ness  of  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Mr.  Atkins 
and  his  friends  stopped  to  talk  with  them  a  few 
minutes,  and  bestow  charity  according  to  each 
one's  ability  or  inclination,  and  then  rode  on. 

'<  O,  Mr.  Ghauncey,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  in  a 
low  tone,  after  riding  a  little  way  in  silence, 
"  what  pitiable  objects  those  people  were !  As 
good  by  nature,  and  undoubtedly,  some  of  them 
at  least,  much  more  amiable  in  disposition  than 
myself— why  is  it  that  there  ia  so  vast  a  difter- 
ence  in  our  lots  ?  How  is  it  that  I  can  ever  be 
ungrateful  or  perverse,  while  thus  distinguished 
by  unnumbered  and  undeserved  blessings !"  Her 
tone  was  that  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  hu- 
mility, and  her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears  as 

she  spoke. 

Had  Mr.  Chauncey  uttered  the  thought  of  his 
heart,  he  would  have  told  her,  that  she  was  the 
most  amiable,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  deserving 
among  the  whole  family  of  man !  And  his  eyes 
did  utter  it,  so  far  as  eyes  are  capable  of  utterance^ 
though  his  tongue  only  spoke  of  the  vast  disparity 
that  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  best  to  make  in  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  his  creatures  in  this  world. 
When  about  taking  leave  at  Mr.  Atkins'  door, 
Mr.  Chauncey  received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
return  to  take  tea«  and  spend  the  evening — an 
invitation  he  promptly  accepted. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  Mr.  Chauncey 
was  seated  amid  his  circle  of  friends  in  Mrs. 
Atkins'  parlor.  Before  tea  was  brought  in,  and 
while  at  the  table,  conversation  flowed  as  usual ; 
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and  it  was  conversatioii  :^-tlie  exercise  of  the 
mind — ^the  collision  of  wit — ^the  interchange  of 
opinion — the  expression  of  sentiment; — and  not 
the  idle  and  frivolous  chit-chat,  nor  the  oftentimes 
mischieyous  and  envenomed  gossip,  that  is  some- 
tiroes  so  miscalled.  After  the  tea-things  were 
removed,  and  the  ladies  had  settled  themselVies  to 
their  several  employments,  Mr.  Chauncey,  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Atkins,  read  aknid  the  best  of 
Mrs.  Opie's  tales,  namely, ''  White  Lies."  Mr. 
Chauncey's  voice  was  rich  and  mellow,  his  into- 
nations and  emphases  perfect ;  so  that  whatever  he 
read  produced  the  full  effect  that  the  author  in- 
tended. His  present  little  auditory  paid  him  tlie 
compliment  of  the  most  profound  silence,  till  he 
finished  the  tale,  and  closed  the  volume. 

"  That  is  a  faultless  story,"  said  Mr.  Atkms. 
«< Do  you  not  think  so?"  All,  except  Miss  Eu- 
stace, expressed  their  approbation  of  it  in  warm 
terms.    She  remained  silent 

"  What  says  my  litUe  Abby  to  it?"  sakl  Mr. 
Atkins.  ""Do  you  dlMent  from  the  common 
<^inion  ?" 

"  I  think  it  highly  interesting  and  instructive," 
Miss  Eustace  replied,  '*  but  not  fiiultless." 

"  Pray  point  out  tlie  fiiults,'^  said  Mr.  Atkins. 
"  Let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your  criiiqu*  upon 
it" 

Miss  Eustace  blushed,  and  begged  to  be  ex* 
cnsed.  She  was  sorry  she  had  expressed  any  feel- 
ing of  disapprobation.  But  Mr.  Atkins  persisted 
that  she  should  point  out  the  defects  she  discovered, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  circle. 
Blushing  still  more  deeply.  Miss  Eustace  said— 

"  Clara  could  not  have  felt  true  friendship  for 
Eleanor,  or  she  would  not  have  manifested  such 
indelicate  joy,  when  the  latter  was  proved  sobase." 

"Clara's  own  explanation,  that  she  had  a 
dearer  friend,  at  whose  escape  she  rejoiced,  was  a 
sufficient  apology." 

This  opinion,  though  differently  expressed,  was 
uttered  by  every  one  at  the  same  moment,  Mr. 
Chauncey  excepted. 

**  That,  as  1  think,  is  another  defect,"  said  Miss 
Eustace.  "  Was  there  no  indelicacy  in  her  per- 
mitting that  dearer  friend  to  see  that  she  loved 
him,  and  calculated  on  the  offer  of  his  hand,  while 
he  yet  had  made  no  declaration  of  attachment  to 
her?" 

**  Her  amiable  sincerity  would  atone  for  that 
fault,  if  it  could  be  called  a  fault,"  said  Mr. 
Atkins. 

"  Hardly,  I  think,"  said  Miss  Eustace.  "  I 
always  was  sorry  the  passage  was  written,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  written  by  a  woman,  and  have 
ever  been  inclined  to  jump  it  when  reading  the 
tale.  I  like  not  that  female  delicacy  should  be 
sacrificed,  even  at  the  shrine  of  sincerity.  But 
Mrs.  Opie  not  unfrequently  sins  against  the  more 
refined  and  retiring  delicacy  of  her  sex. 


» 


"  In  what  other  instance  do  you  think  she  ks 
done  it.  Miss  Eustace?"  asked  Mr.  ChauDcej. 

"  O,  in  many,"  Miss  Eustace  replied.  "  Aoj 
one  who  understands  the  true  female  character, 
and  who  will  read  her  works  carefully,  wiU  eaiBy 
detect  them." 

^*  O,  name  them — ^name  them,  Abby  "  aid 
Mr.  Atkins. 

"  Yes,  name  some  other,"  nid  Mrs.  Atkini. 

"  There  is  one  in '  Madeline'  that  now  occun 
to  me,"  sakl  Miss  Eustuce,  "  that  struck  me  ai 
grossly  indelicate;  and,  indeed,  not  true  to  nature 
Madeline  says  of  herself, '  that  she  tang  huiier 
than  usual  one  evening  when  she  supposed  that 
Mr.  Falconer  was  listening  behind  the  bedge,tbat 
he  might  hear  her.'  " 

"  Was  that  false  to  nature,  as  well  as  indelicate, 
Abby  ?"  asked  Mr.  Atkins, 

Coloring  more  highly  than  ever,  while  her 
silken  lashes  fell  over  her  eyes,  as  if  to  cod- 
ceal  their  deep  expression,  she  replied— 

*'  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  idea  of  the 
proximity  of  one  so  dear  to  her,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  sing  as  loud  as  usual,  if  indeed  she  oooM 
sing  at  all." 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  was  Seated  by  her,  whispered 
in  her  ear— '<  What  happy  fellow  tooght  you  so 
much  of  the  effect  of  the  tender  passioo,  Abby?" 

This  question  covered  her  whde  ftoe  and  neck 
with  a  glow  of  carmine ;  but  in  a  low,  and  som^ 
what  tremulous  tone,  she  said — 

'*  May  not  instinct  teach  a  woman  bow  the 
should  probably  be  aflfected  under  such  circum- 
stances?" 

"  Possibly,"  said  Mr.  Atkins-"  hut  for  all 
that,  I  do  suspect  you  most  grievously." 

All  the  little  party  continued  to  converse  in  the 
most  animated  manner.  Miss  Eustace  excepted. 
She  was  making  a  feather  screen  for  Mrs.  Atkins, 
and  she  now  applied  herself  to  her  work  with  the 
most  persevering  diligence,  and  in  perfect  silence. 

«  Do  let  us  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  agam, 
Abby,"  said  Mr.  Atkms,  m  an  under  tone.  "You 
have  now  mainUined  the  most  profeond  silence  for 
more  than  an  hour.    Pray  speak  once  again." 

"I  will,"  said  Miss  Eustace, "ittf  I  -^  J"'* 
going  to  ask  Augusta^lf^y  screen  will  do. 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  it  wiH,"  said  Mr.  Atkms, 
*'  it  is  very  handsomely  made." 

But  Miss  Leigh  diifered  from  him  in  op^^ 
"  It  is  not  so  pretty  as  it  might  bs,  Abby,  ■» 
she.  "  The  different  cotored  feathers  are  not  » 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  best  eflbct.' 

•*  Are  they  not?"  said  Miss  Eustace.    " «  "^ 
been  trying  to  make  it  as  pretty  as  possible.   » 
you  are  correct,  Augusta,"  added  she,  aAer^^    ^ 
ing  the  screen  in  different  points  of  view  > 
really  a  gaudy  koking  thing.    I  will  P^*  "  , 
some  chUd  who  needs  a  fen,  and  wUl  be  debgDieu 
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with  iU  gif  oolori,  tnd  make  another  lor  my 
friend.'' 

"0  DO,  Abby/'  aaid  Mn.  Atkint,  ''you  sbiUl 
not  take  that  trouble.    Thia  k  really  a  handaome 


«So  I  tbougbt/'  aaid  Miaa  Euatace,  ''until 
Augusta  helped  to  open  my  eyea  to  ita  glaring 
deikU.  No,  no— I  will  make  another  for  you. 
SiMNild  jOQ  carry  thia,  it  might  be  thought  that  a 
Sacfaem  had  robbed  aome  fair  one  of  hia  tribe,  and 
hid  the  spoila  at  your  feet.  I  ahould  take  no 
pleafure  in  giving  you  anything  ao  ill-looking — 
in  such  bad  taate." 

"  Jt»t  as  you  pleaae,  dear,"  aaid  Mra.  Atkina, 
'^thoagfa  I  am  aorry  that  you  ahould  pve  youraelf 
n  much  trouble." 

''1  shall  not  eateem  it  a  trouble,"  aaid  MiiB 
Eustace,  as  she  reaumed  her  aeat,  and  at  the  aame 
time  her  taciturnity. 

Bliss  Leigh  waa  peculiarly  happy  thia  evening. 
Mr.  Chatmcey  did  not,  it  ia  true,  conTerae  with 
ber  any  more  than  uaual,  nor  aay  anything  to  her 
that  he  might  not  baye  aaid  to  another ;  but  there 
wu  something  in  hia  manner,  in  the  tone  of  hia 
Toice,  and  in  the  expreaaion  of  hia  eyea,  when  he 
addressed  her,  that  betrayed  hia  admiration,  hia 
growing  preference.  Mra.  Atkina  obaenred  it 
with  much  pleaaure.  She  truly  loved  Miaa  Eu- 
itace,  and  would  not  have  been  dissatisfied  had  she 
become  the  object  of  Mr.  Chauncey'a  choice ;  yet 
her  coufin  Augusta  waa  the  one  ahe  had  in  her 
own  mind  aelected  for  hia  wife.  But  Mr.  Atkina 
ttw  it  with  aomething  like  regret.  Though  he 
really  thought  that  Miaa  Leigh  was,a8  be  had  said 
to  Mr.  Chaunoey  y  a  fine,  a  noble  minded  girl,  yet 
she  was  not  hia  fiivorite  of  the  two  young  ladiea. 
He  loved  Mr.  Chauncey  with  a  warm  attach- 
ment; and  Miaa  Kuatace,  according  to  hia  opin- 
io, waa  the  very  peraon  to  aecure  hia  happi- 


After  Mr.  Chauncey  took  leave,  Mr.  Atkins 
and  Miss  Eostaoe  chanced  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
short  time,  when  the  former  abruptly  aaid — 

"  You  really  vex  me,  Abby." 

"Vex you !  how ?  I  am  very  aorry,"  aaid  Miaa 
Eustace. 

"  Why,  here  ia  my  friend  Horace,  who  ia  decid- 
edly the  fineat  fellow  I  ever  knew,  whom  you  are 
P^nuitting  Auguata  to  carry  off,  without  one 
eflbrt  to  conteat  the  prize !" 

"Effort!  Mr.  Atkina?''  aaid  Miaa  Eustace. 
''  Would  you  have  me  maks  an  effort  to  attract 
his  attention  ?" 

"No— not  exactly  make  an  effort ;  but  I  would 
hare  yoa  do  yourself  juatice — would  have  you  let 
him  see  a  little  what  you  are.  Why  cannot  you 
telk  as  much  when  he  ia  here,  as  you  do  at  other 
times?" 

"You  are  now  laughing  at  me!"  said  Miss 
BuhKe.    "  I  have  bean  quite  aahamed  of  myself. 


ever  since  I  waa  drawn  on  to  aay  ao  much  about 
Mra.  Opie*s  works." 

"  The  only  time  you  have  spoken  thia  evening !" 
aaid  Mr.  Atkins.  "  Truly  you  have  great  cauae 
to  be  ashamed  of  your  loquacity  !  Why,  Augusta 
said  more  words  to  him  in  half  an  hour  to-night, 
than  he  haa  heard  you  utter  since  you  have  been 
here !" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Mias  Eustace ;  "  but  you 
may  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Alkins,  that  t  will  never 
speak  a  word  when  I  should  otherwise  be  silent, 
nor  say  anything  different  from  what  I  ahould 
otherwise  say,  to  secure  the  attention,  or  meet  the 
approbation  of  any  gentleman  in  the  world !" 

"  You  are  incorrigible !"  said  Mr.  Atkins. 
"  And  another  thing — either  you  dislike  Horace; 
or  are  attached  to  some  other  man.  I  suspect  the 
latter.  I  have  watched  you  a  little  thia  evening, 
and  noticed  a  shade  of  aadnesa— of  melancholy,  on 
vour  brow,  that  I  never  saw  there  before.  I  do 
not  wieh,my  dear  Abby,  from  idle  curiosity,  to 
pry  into  the  secrets  of  your  heart, — but  tell  me — 
is  not  my  suspicion  correct  ?" 

"  I  do  most  truly  assure  you  it  is  not,"  Miss 
Eustace  had  just  lime  to  reply,  ere  Miss  Leigh 
re-entered  tlie  parlor,  and  the  former  immediately 
left  the  room. 

"  O,  how  thankful  I  am,"  thought  ahe,  as  she 
shut  herself  in  her  own  chamber — "  how  thankful 
I  am  that  he  framed  his  question  as  he  did !  other- 
wise what  could  I  have  done?  Dislike  Horace 
Chauncey !  Love  aome  other  man !  O,  would  the 
former  were  true!  Would  I  had  passed  through 
the  same  Lethe  in  which  be  seems  to  have  been 
plunged!  But  no  matter — I  will  aoon  go  home, 
and  then  atrive  to  grow  forgetful  myself;  for 
never  will  I  try  to  refresh  his  memory !  '  Sad ! 
said  Mr.  Atkina?  I  will  not  be  sad — at  least  no* 
one  shall  see  me  so— I  will  not  be  so  if  I  can  help 
it !"  Humming  a  cheerful  air,  which,  however, 
lost  something  of  its  sprightliness,  though  none  of 
its  melody,  as  she  warbled  it,  she  returned  to  the 
parlor. 

As  day  succeeded  day,  the  visits  of  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey became  more  frequent,  and  the  interest  Miss 
Leigh  inspired  more  obvious.  The  seat  next  her 
he  always,  if  possible,  secured ;  if  that  was  occu* 
pied,  the  back  of  her  chair  frequently  afibrded  him 
a  support.  He  interested  himself  in  all  her  pur* 
suits — looked  over  the  book  she  was  readings— ex- 
amined and  admired  her  work, — and  never  seemed 
completely  happy  unless  near  her,  and  having 
aome  object  of  mutual  interest. 

Meantime,  despite  Miss  Eustace's  reaolution, 
ahe  was  frequently  aad;  and  notwithstanding  her 
efforts  at  concealment,  which  led  her  to  appear 
unnaturally  gay,  Mr.  Atkins  saw  it  He  was 
observing  her  closely,  but  silently ;  not  even  sug- 
gesting to  Mrs.  Atkins  that  any  change  was  coming 
over  her  friend.    But  he  noticed  that  the  moment 
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after  the  frolic  or  the  joke  was  peesed,  a  •erioaa- 
neai  rested  upon  her  features,  as  unnatural  to  them 
as  friTolity  was  to  her  manners.  When  Mr. 
Chauncey  was  present,  she  indeed  appeared  not 
much  different  from  formerly,  except  that  her 
cheek  was  less  frequently  dimpM  with  a  smUe,  her 
eyes  were  more  intently  fixed  on  her  work,  and 
her  silence,  if  possible,  was  more  profound  than 
eyer.  Sometimes,  when  a  pang  of  peculiar  bitter- 
ness shot  through  her  heart,  she  would  resolve  on 
closing  her  visit  immediately ;  but  when  she  had 
hinted  such  an  intention  to  Mrs.  Atkins,  that  lady 
seemed  so  much  hurt,  and  so  strenuously  opposed 
such  a  measure,  that  she  abandoned  the  idea.  Yet 
how  could  she  stay  three  months  longer, — ^which 
was  the  term  originally  fixed  for  her  visit, — wit- 
nessing that  which  she  witnessed — that  which  was 
constantly  enhancing  her  disquietude?  Often  in 
the  retirement  of  her  chamber,  she  would  take 
herself  severely  to  task.  '*How  Ibdish — ^how 
worse  than  foolish  I  have  been,  thus  year  after 
year  to  let  one  idea  engross  my  heart,  without  ever 
looking  forward,  for  a  moment,  to  a  result  like 
this !  Common  sense,  common  prudence,  common 
discretion  would  have  taught  me  better !  Yet  I 
consulted  neither;  but  permitted  my  foolish  ima- 
gination to  indulge  itself  at  the  expense  of  my 
peace.  Childish  infatuation !  But  I  will  thus  in- 
dulge myself  no  longer.  This  attachment  shall 
be  rooted  out !  He  and  Augusta  will  make  a  noble 
couple.  I  see  it — much  as  my  heart  rebels  against 
it  They  will  love  and  be  happy !  What  if  she 
will  not  study  his  every  wish,  as  I  could  not  help 
doing,  and  lose  her  very  being  in  his !  he  will 
love  her;  and  the  observation  of  her  shining  quali- 
ties, will  leave  him  no  time  to  regret  the  absence 
of  trifling  and  minor  attentions  or  virtues.  1 
must,  I  wUl  forget  this  dream  of  years,  which  else 
will  involve  me  in  misery,  if  not  in  guilt  Too 
much  already  has  my  heart  been  divided  between 
heaven  and  earth!  and  richly  do  I  deserve  this 
suflfering,  for  permitting  a  creature,  however  ex- 
alted in  virtue — and  O,  how  exalted  he  is !  how 
&r  above  all  others  that  I  bave  seen !  yet  how 
wicked  I  have  been  to  permit  him  to  engross  so 
much  of  that  love,  which  before  His  sacred  altar,  I 
promised  should  be  first  of  all  for  my  God ! 
Father,"  she  cried,  while  she  raised  her  tearful 
eyes  to  heaven, ''  draw  my  affections  to  thyself, 
though  my  heartstrings  should  be  severed !" 

Both  Miss  Leigh  and  Miss  Eustace  were  much 
attached  to  Mrs.  Atkins,  and  were  frequently 
employed  in  making  some  fancy  article — some 
elegant  trifle,  U>  leave  behind  them  as  tokens  of 
their  regard.  M  iss  Eustace  had  finished  a  screen, 
which  could  not  but  satisfy  the  most  delicate  taste, 
and  was  now  engaged  in  embroidering  a  white 
satin  reticule  for  her  friend;  while  Miss  Leigh 
was  making  a  pyramid  of  various  kinds  of  shells, 


as  an  ornament  for  the  mantel-pieoe.  This  last 
was  quite  an  arduous  undertaking,  as  many  of 
the  shells  were  exceedingly  small,  and  required 
great  skill  and  taste  so  to  arrange  them,  as  at  once 
to  match  them  with  precision,  and  disfJay  their 
beauty  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

All  the  litUe  circle  at  Mr.  Atkins'  watcbed  the 
progress  of  this  pyramid  with  interest,  and  with 
admiration  of  its  beauty,  and  the  taste  of  the  fiiir 
architect  Mr.  Chauncey  was  almost  a  daily  wit- 
ness of  its  increasing  height,  and  certainly  not 
behind  any  one  in  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  it 
He  would  sit  for  an  hour  together,  assorting  the 
shells,  and  admiring  the  delicate  fingers  that  fitted 
them  in  their  places  so  neatly ;  above  all,  admiriag 
the  power  that  enabled  the  architect  to  carry  on  a 
work  that  seemed  to  require  so  much  care  and  in- 
genuity, while  her  mind  seemed  quite  free  to 
engage  in  any  subject  of  conversation,  however 
foreign  to  her  employment 

One  morning  as  Miss  Leigh  was  seated  in  the 
recess  which  was  devoted  to  her  use  while  erect- 
ing her  pyramid.  Miss  Eustace  came,  as  she  fre- 
quently did,  to  overlodc  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  looked  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
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"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing,  Augusta,  that  I 
ever  saw.    But  is  it  quite  perpendicular?" 
Perfectly  so,"  said  Miss  Leigh. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  position  from  which  I  now 
view  it,  that  makes  it  seem  to  lean  a  little  toward 
your  right  hand,"  said  Miss  Eustace. 

«'  It  undoubtedly  is,"  said  Miss  Leigh ;  » for  it 
is  precisely  perpendicular." 

*'  It  is  really  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
saw,"  repeated  Miss  £ustace ;  and  soon  after  took 
a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

She  had  been  but  a  short  time  settled  to  her 
work,  when  Mr.  Chauncey  made  his  appearance; 
and  just  passing  the  compliments  of  the  morning, 
he  drew  a  chair  towards  Miss  Leigh's  table,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her. 

'<  What  are  you  domg.  Miss  Leigh?'*  said  he, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  time  to 
observe  that  instead  of  adding  shells  to  the  fiibric, 
she  was  deliberately  removing  them :  "  Have  you 
made  any  mistake?" 

"  Abby  has  been  finding  hxAt  with  my  work," 
she  replied.  Her  words  seemed  to  almoet  choke 
her,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unusual  fire,  while 
a  very  bright  spot  burned  on  her  cheek. 

*'  Fault  I  what  fault?"  asked  Mr.  Chauncey. 

In  an  instant  Miss  Eustace  was  beside  the  table, 
and  catching  the  hand  that  was  about  to  remove 
another  shell,  she  cried — 

*'  Bear  Augusta,  what  do  you  mean !  you  must 
not  remove  another  shell  from  thisbeautifhl  fid>rid" 

With  amotion  not  perfectly  gentle.  Miss  Leigh 
withdrew  her  hand  fit>m  Miss  Eustace's  gn^,  and 
in  silence  proceeded  to  renwve  the  shelL 
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"  JDo  perfmde  her,  Mr.  Ciiauncey/'  mid  Miss 
Euftaoe,  with  esgeraess,  *'  Do  persuade  her  to  let 
alooe  this  work  of  destructioa.  I  only  asked  her 
if  U  WIS  quite  perpendicolar ;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
mj  poisl  of  obserratioa  that  made  it  appear  other- 
yikd.  Dear  Augusta/'  she  added,  throwing  her 
irms  anniid  her  fneod^s  neck,  "  do  desist  from 
joor  preaent  purpose.  I  wish  I  had  kept  my 
finlMh  toogue  quieL  Tou  know  not  how  sorry  I 
m  that  I  made  the  remark !" 

But  Miss  Leigh  would  not  yield.  Releasing 
hendf  from  Miss  Eustace's  arms,  she  returned  to 
ber  work  of  demolition,  while  she  said — 

"  I  dnll  take  it  to  pieces.  Miss  JEuatacB,  I  like 
not  that  anything  should  go  from  beneath  my 
faaod  that  is  not  perfect!" 

"That  is  a  right   principle,''  thought   Mr. 

CkuQcejr, ''  and  is  an  excuse  for "  He  stopped 

Aai,  br  he  found  hiniself  in  danger  of  having  his 
judgment  warped  by  the  emotions  of  his  heart 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  pyramid,  he  fell  into  a 
trtin  of  musing. 

"  It  is  quite  perpendicular,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey?"  said  Miss  Eustace,  supposing  his  mind  en- 
gn»ed  by  the  object  he  seemed  so  intently  view- 
iBg.  ''Is  it  not  quite  perpendicuLir?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"It  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  roused  by  her 
Ritented  questi(m  to  examine  the  pyramid  with  a 
critical  eye— "  it  is  not ;  though  I  did  not  notice  its 
dedtnation  till  led  to  lode  for  it.  The  defect, 
l»veyer,  is  so  slight,  that  few  persons  probably 
voold  notice  it" 

"You  wfli  not  take  it  to  pieces,  Augusta?" 
nid  Miss  Eustace,  in  an  entreating  tone. 

Mias  Lei^  removed  her  work  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  her,  and  turning  it  slowly  round,  ex- 
vained  it  carefully. 

"  Tes,  I  must  take  it  down>  Abby — at  least 
tins  fir,"  said  she,  placing  her  finger  on  the  pyra- 
nud.  "  The  defect  is  not  so  slight  as  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey Biys.  Every  one  will  observe  it  I  should 
bare  dooe  so  myself  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  it 
I  am  Tery  glad  you  noticed  it  so  seasonably,  not- 
witlntandiog  my  petulency — my  ill-humor.  Will 
yott  forgive  me,  Abby  .^'  she  added,  as  she  looked 
vp  with  an  expression  of  regret  on  her  features, 
vbiie  she  held  up  her  lips  for  a  kin. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Miss  Eustace, 

V  abe  placed  her  lips  on  those  of  her  friend  witii 
tbe  warn  kiss  of  affection. 

Mr.  Chauncey  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved 
from  an  oppressive  burden. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  speedy  reconciliation, 
Mr.  Chaimoey's  visit  was  not  pleasant  as  usual. 
Mias  Leigh  seemed  too  intent  on  taking  her  work 
to  pieces,  to  converse  with  her  usual  vivacity. 
Nor  did  her  countenance  wear  exactly  its  most 
^n^le  expression.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
mutoal  kiss  had  been  given,  a  look  of  uneasiness — 


of  discontent,  settled  on  her  features, — ^and  a  cer- 
tain something  lurked  about  her  eye  and  brow, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  not  attractive.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  the  closing  of  her  mouth,, 
that  rendered  her  far  less  beautiful  than  usual. 
All  this  might  have  arisen  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  task  of  taking  to  pieces  that  which  she  had 
put  together  with  so  much  care  and  pains.  But 
be  the  cause  what  it  might,  Mr.  Chauncey  was 
paralyzed  by  the  effect.  He  made  one  or  two 
efforts  at  conversation,  as  he  found  silence  very 
embarrassing.  He  tasted  not  that  rich  enjoyment 
which  he  sometimes  had,  while  sitting  in  perfeet 
silence  beside  the  object  of  his  admiration.  But 
his  efforts  to  converse  were  unavailing,  as  Miss 
Leigh  answered  only  by  monosyllables.  He 
wished  Miss  Eustace  would  do  something  to  break 
the  spell ;  but  she  had  resumed  her  seat  and  her 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  was  silent 
and  unobtrusive  as  usuat  Mrs.  Atkins  at  length 
came  in,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  hoped  that  relief  was 
now  at  hand ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  unpleasant 
explanation  of  Miss  Leigh's  retrograde  work 
must  be  made. 

*'  What  a  pity  it  is !"  said  Mrs.  Atkins.  ''  Why 
did  not  some  one  of  us  observe  it  sooner,  te  save 
you  so  much  trouble,  Augusta?" 

To  this  Miss  Leigh  made  no  reply,  but  with  her 
mouth  more  firmly  closed  than  ever,  continued  fer 
a  few  minutes  longer  to  undo  her  work.  Increas- 
ing dissatisfaction,  however,  was  legibly  written 
on  her  countenance,  till  at  length,  closing  her 
hands  over  the  pyramid,  she  said,  "This  is  too 
irksome!"  and  at  the  same  instant  pressed  her 
hands  together,  and  reduced  the  fabric  to  a  com- 
plete ruin. 

"  O,  how  could  you  do  so?"  cried  Mrs.>  Atkins. 

*'  I  will  make  one  for  you,  Susan,  after  I  go 
home,"  said  Miss  Leigh.  "  I  could  not  go  on  with 
this — all  satis&ction  in  it  was  forever  destroyed !" 

If  Miss  Leigh  ever  appeared  lovely  and  fasci- 
nating— if  she  ever  appeared  to  be  all  that  a  wo- 
man should  be,  it  was  ibr  the  fortnight  that  suc- 
ceeded the  demolition  of  the  pyramid ;  and  Horace 
Chauncey  at  length  surrendered  himself  to  the 
force  of  her  attractions.  And  yet  his  heart  had 
not  the  perfect  consent  of  his  judgment;  or  rather, 
he  feared  that  if  his  judgment  were  perfectly  well- 
informed,  its  sentence  would  be  against  him. 
"And  yet,  what  have  I  to  fear?"  thought  he. 
"  The  strong  attachment  of  her  friends  speaks 
volumes  in  her  praise,  even  did  she  need  such  tes- 
timony in  her  favor.  And  do  I  not,  myself,  con- 
stantly witness  the  vigor  of  her  intellect — ^the  cor- 
rectness of  her  opinions — the  delicacy  of  her  feel- 
ings— the  tenderness  of  her  sympathies?  What 
can  I  ask  more?  Where  else  can  I  find  as  much?" 
He  sighed  deeply  as  be  added— "Mrs.  Atkins 
spoke  truth— I  have  become  fastidious.     I  am  ex- 
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pecting*  that  perfectkm  on  earth,  which  ii  to  be 
fimnd  only  in  hearen.  And  am  1  io  perfect  my- 
•elf  as  to  hare  a  ri^t  to  expect  perfection  in  a 
wife?  Alas^  how  many  delectf  will  you  hare  to 
overlook  in  me,  Auguita,  should  you  ever  be 
mine !  and  mine  you  must  be !  I  can — I  will  hesi- 
tate no  longer !  This  very  erening  you  shall  know 
the  wishes  of  my  heart !''  He  immediately  opened 
his  writing-desk,  filled  a  page  with  the  avowal  of 
his  attachment,  and  ck)sed  by  the  ofifer  of  his 
hand. 

On  entering  his  friend's  parlor  in  the  evening, 
Mr.  Chauncey  found  the  young  ladies  engafged  at 
chess;  Mr.  Atkins  seated  by  them,  watohing  the 
progress  of  the  game,  white  Mrs.  Atkins  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  book  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
Be  was  so  oAen  with  them,  that  he  came  in  and 
went  out  almost  like  one  of  the  &mi1y,  so  that  a 
bow  and  a  '*good  evening"  were  all  that  was 
necessary  before  he  mingled  in  the  group,  and 
became  a  participetSP  in  whatever  was  on  hand. 
He  now  stationed  himself  behind  Miss  Leigh's 
chair,  and  fiutened  his  eyes  on  the  chess-board. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  could  not  fix  his  mind 
on  the  game,  so  much  were  his  thoughts  engroiBsed 
by  the  important  letter  that  seemed  to  burn  in  his 
pocket 

"  Our  Mr  firiends  are  so  equally  matohed,"  said 
Mr.  Atkins,  ''that  there  is  much  interest  in 
watching  the  contest" 

"  Have  you  frequently  played  since  you  have 
been  here.''"  inquired  Mr.  Chauncey. 
Very  seldom,"  Miss  Leigh  replied. 
I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  ''or  I 
must  before  this  have  found  you  thus  engaged." 

"They  played  last  evening,"  said  Mr.  Atkins, 
"  and  had  a  warmly  contested  battle." 

"  And  who  was  conqueror?"  asked  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey. 

"  O,  Augusta,"  said  Miss  Eustace,  looking  up, 
"but  much  against  my  will,  I  assure  you.  I 
never  tried  harder  for  victory  in  my  lifo." 

"  Then  you  bore  your  defeat  admirably,"  said 
Mr.  Atkins.  "  For  my  part,!  thought  you  quite 
indifibrent  about  it,  you  appeared  so  well  satisfied 
after  you  had  yielded  the  contest" 

"  O,  yes,— fl/ler  I  had  yicldeff,"  said  Miss  Eu- 
stace. "  The  time  of  trial,  you  know,  is  when 
one  fears  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  yield.  After 
all,  there  is  about  as  much  satisfaction  in  being 
beaten  as  in  beating;  for  one  can  scarcely  help 
sympathizing  with  an  antagonist  who  has  fought 
bravely  but  unsuccessfully." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  so  much  enjoy 
being  beaten,"  said  Miss  Leigh,  smiling. 

"  You  think  I  shall  soon  have  that  enjoyment 
again  ?"  said  Miss  Eustace,  "  and  I  shall,  indeed, 
unless  I  pay  more  attention  to  the  game." 

For  a  full  hour  from  this  time  they  made  their 
lOves  in  perfect  silence— victory  sometimes  lean- 
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ing  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Tbe 
two  gentlemen  were  as  much  interested  ii  tbefrir 
antogonists ;  but  they  had  taken  difforait  sido. 
Mr.  Atkins*  sympathies  all  being  enliiled  for 
Miss  Eustace — Mr.  Chauncey's,  of  course,  fcr 
Miss  Leigh.  Both,  however,  were  too  gentle- 
manly too  express  their  feelings  by  woid  or  ngn. 
But  at  length  the  game  seemed  drawing  toacloie, 
and  agam  in  Miss  Leigh's  fevor,  when  i  skOlbi 
move  on  Miss  Eustace's  part,  turned  the  whole 
fece  of  the  battle.  Miss  Leigh,  however,  seemed 
not  aware  of  it,  so  intent  was  she  on  the  manora- 
vre  she  had  been  performing.  But  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey's heart  beat  quick,  as  he  saw  all  her  danger; 
and  when  she  placed  her  fingers  on  a  piece,  to  hart 
moved  which  would  have  decided  her  &tea(<mce, 
his  self-command  forsook  him,  and  uttering  in 
emphatic  "  Ah !"  he  turned  suddenly  from  Ibe 
table.    He  could  not  endure  to  witness  her  defett ! 

Miss  Leigh  suspended  her  movement,  butibe 
was  too  much  excited  to  see  clearly,  and  alter  i 
momentary  pause,  she  made  the  fatal  move.  Tbe 
next  instant  she  saw  her  error — it  was  looniQch- 
and  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Chauncey  resumed 
his  post,  with  a  flaming  cheek  and  flashing  eyes, 
she  swept  her  arm  across  the  table,  exckiming— 

"  I  win  never  play  another  game  of  chess  while 
1  live!" 

Miss  Eustace  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
anxiety  on  her  features ;  Mr.  Atkins  with  one  of 
undisguised  displeasure;  while  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Chauncey  spoke  amazement  and  cooitema- 
tion.  Miss  Leigh  instantly  left  the  tableland 
walked  toward  the  fire,  followed  by  Miss  Eus- 
tace. 

"  Who  is  the  victor  to>night,  Abby?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Atkms,  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

"  Neither,"  said  Miss  Eustoce,  in  a  Tery  toft 
and  low  tone ;  "we  did  not  finish  the  game." 

"  You  know  better.  Miss  Eustace!"  saidMiis 
Leigh ;  "you  know  you  were  yourself  victorious, 
and  I  will  never  play  another  game  of  chess  vhile 
I  live !"  Her  voice,  though  but  slightly  raised,  bad 
the  tone  of  passionate  excitement ;  and  her  wordi 
were  scarcely  uttered,  ere  she  burst  into  a  parox- 
ism of  tears.  M  iss  Eustace  again  looked  up  with 
an  expression  of  distress — stood  suspended  a  m- 
ment  as  if  in  doubt  what  to  do,  and  then  silently 
left  the  room. 

"Are  you  petrified?"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  as  be 
turned  round,  and  observed  Mr.  Chauncey,  stand- 
ing immoveaUe  beside  the  chess-table,  his  ejes 
riveted  upon  it. 

The  questfon  of  Mr.  Atkins  roused  bim,  and 
drawing  out  his  watoh,  he  said,  while  his  voice 
betrayed  much  emotion — 

"  It  is  later  than  I  thought—I  must  bid  you 
good  night!" 

"  O,  not  yet,  Horace,"  nid  Mr.  Atkins.  "  That 
UQlucky  game  of  chess  has  engroMSd  the  whole 
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eTOJiif.  CcNna»ntdoirii.  Siuui  wiU  throw  aside 
bar  book^Aiigiitta  will  get  orer  her  deleat-*uid 
ve  wiU  liftTe  tcmia  ratioiial  oonTemtioo." 

"  Too  will  excuie  me  thie  evening/'  laid  Mr. 
Cliaoiicey»  and  uttering  a  haaty  **  good  night/'  he 
IflAtberoom. 

He  wu  scarcely  consciooa  of  anything  nntil  he 
feund  hiroaelf  in  his  own  chamber  at  his  boarding- 
hoQie.  Stirring  the  decaying  embers  that  lay  on 
the  bearth  to  make  them  burn  more  brightly,  he 
nalched  the  Utely  written  letter  from  his  pocket, 
lod  Jaid  it  upon  them.  He  watched  it  as  it  con- 
romed,  until  the  last  particle  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  then,  drawing  a  long  breath,  he  uttered  an 
cmphitio-"  Thank  heaTen !" 

Aa  hoar  afterwards  he  rang  the  bell  lor  a  ser- 
not,  gare  lome  directioos,  and  at  ^v%  the  next 
DOTDiof,  while  the  stars  were  yet  bright  in  the 
betfeng,  he  to<^  a  seat  in  the  mail-coach,  that 
whirled  him  rapidly  away  fitom  the  scene  of  his 
daoger. 

"What  has  become  of  Mr.  Ohauncey?"  in- 
qaired  Mrs.  Atkins,  the  second  evening  afler  the 
decisire  game  of  chess  had  been  played — "  He  is 
iUying  from  us  much  longer  than  usual,  I  think." 

Miss  Leigh  looked  up  with  a  face  of  anxious 
ioquiry,  as  Mr.  Atkins  replied — 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  him. 
I  hare  not  had  a  sight  of  liim  since  Tuesday  eyen- 
ing.  Perhaps,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  perhaps  he 
M  of  the  fright  yoQ  that  night  gave  him,  Au- 
gusta !" 

Coloring  the  deepest  crimste,  while  the  tears 
forced  themselyes  to  her  eyes.  Miss  Leigh  re- 
plied— 

"  At  least  my  hasty  temper  will  frighten  all 
your  friends  from  your  house,  Mr.  Atkins,  should 
Hs  effects  not  prove  any  more  &ta1.  O,  could  my 
friends  know  how  much  my  ungovernable  passions 
cost  me,  they  would  pity  as  much  as  they  blame 
me!" 

**  0,  do  not  talk  of  it,  dear  Augusta/'  said  Miss 
EostaeA,  taking  her  hand.  "  Forget  it  all,  as  we 
do~or  remember  it  only  to  strive  after  more  self- 
command  for  the  future.     You  remember  how 

much  we  admired  the  sentiment  we  read  yester- 
day— 
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'  <loi  nU  se  poM^der,  peut  commaad«r  an  monde. 

"  0,  yes— but  all  my  efforts  at  self-possession  are 
udess/' said  Miss  Leigh,  almost  sobbing—''  I  can 
MTir  remember  till  it  is  too  late ;  and  then  morti- 
^tioQ  and  self-upbraiding  are  my  just  reward. 
1  would  give  the  world,  Abby,"  she  added,  as  she 
pvtcd  the  hair  firom  her  friend's  placid  bnnv— <<  I 
voukl  give  the  world,  had  1  your  equanimity  of 
temper!" 

"  WeU,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Atkins.  «  To-morrow  I  will  kx>k  after  the  tni- 
tt^>  uid  laam  the  cause  of  his  absence." 


He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  a  servant , 
brought  in  the  letters  and  papers  which  had  just 
arrived  by  the  tnaiL    Looking  them  over,  Mr. 
Atkins  caught  up  one,  exclaiming^ — 

"  This  is  cuijous! — ^this  must  be  Horace's  hand- 
writing, and  the  post-mark  is  Boston !" 

"  Pray  open  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Atkins—"  What 
doea  he  say  ?" 

*'  Why,  he  says,"  answered  Mr.  Atkins,  after 
rapidly  running  the  letter  over — ''.he  says  that  he 
writes  to  bid  us  a  '  good-bye,'  that  he  could  not 
come  to  utter  in  his  own  person." 

"  Good-bye !"  cried  Mrs.  Atkins — "pray  when 
did  he  leave  town  ?" 

"At  five  the  next  morning  after  he  left  us,"  said 
Mr,  Atkins. 

"  And  how  long  is  he  to  be  absent?"  Mrs.  Atkins 
inquired. 

"  Uncertain,"  answered  her  husband.  "  The 
length  of  his  absence  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  see  him  again  these  three 
months." 

"This  is  very  singular!"  remarked  M  rs.  Atkins. 
"  Does  he  say  what  called  him  away  in  such  haste, 
to  be  gone  lor  so  long  a  period  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  The  letter  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  great  haste.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
scroll  come  from  beneath  Horace's  hand.  He 
must  have  been  in  great  haste." 

Mr.  Atkins  then  proceeded  to  open  other  letters, 
and  nothing  further  was  said  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  or 
his  abrupt  departure.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  faces  of 
the  trio  of  ladies  would  have  proved  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  dismissed  from  their  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Atkins,  with  half-closed  eyes,  sat  looking  at  the 
fire,  with  an  air  of  abstraction  which  showed  that 
she  was  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  enigma.  Miss 
Leigh's  features  wore  an  expression  of  blank  dis- 
appointment ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
conceal  or  control  her  feelings,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber.  The  heightened  color  in  Miss  Eus- 
tace's cheek  was  the  only  thing  about  her  face 
that  bespoke  emotion ;  but  an  eye,  fixed  intently 
on  the  frill  that  fell  over  her  bosom,  would  have 
seen  with  what  force  and  rapidity  her  heart  was 
beating. 

"Gone!"  saki  Miss  Leigh, as  she  closed  the 
door  of  her  chamber ;  "  Gqne  for  three  months ! 
From  me — forever !  The  die  is  cast !"  She  wept 
in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  and  mortifica- 
tkm.  She  had  for  many  days  been  hourly  expect- 
ing the  offer  of  his  hand — the  hand  she  most 
strongly  wished  to  possess.  She  had  felt  confident 
of  his  attachment— she  had  told  her  cousin  of  her 
expectations.  She  had  read  his  affection,  his  ad- 
miratkm,  in  his  eyes,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  Had 
she  been  deceived !  Had  he  tried  to  deceive  her? 
O,  no— Horace  Chauncey  was  above  deceit.  He 
hiMl  loved  her ! — but  like  a  fool— or  rather,  like  a 
I  fiiry,  she  had  forced  him  from  her !  It  must  have 
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been  so— that  game  of  chesi  had  sealed  her  fiite ! 
Such  was  the  train  of  thought  that  accompanied 
her  tumultuous  and  compunctious  feelings.  Her 
peace,  her  happiness,  her  self-respect  were  gone; 
and  the  most  bitter  drop  in  her  cufiof  scffiow,  was 
the  full  consciousness  that  she  had  brought  on  her 
own  misery — that  she  deserved  her  wretchedness ! 
From  this  period,  all  enjoyment  of  her  visit  to 
Mrs.  Atkins  was  at  an  end.  She  dragged  out  a 
week  or  two,  every  solitary  moment  of  which  was 
spent  in  bitter  self-upbraiding,  and  then  took  an 
abrupt  departure  for  home.  Miss  Eustace  would 
have  accompanied  her,  but  to  this  Mrs.  Atkins 
would  not  listen  for  a  moment.  ""So,  no,  Abby,'' 
said  she;  "  it  must  not  be !  I  cannot  part  with  you 
both  at  once ;  and  one  day  must  not  be  taken  from 
the  time  that  your  mother  allotted  for  your  visit, 
unless  by  providential  appointment. 

"  Whom  suppose  you  I  saw  alighting  from  the 
stage-coach  just  now?"  said  Mr.  Atkins  with 
much  animation, as  he  came  in  to  tea  one  evening, 
about  a  fortnight  aAer  Miss  Leigh's  departure. 

"  Horace  Chaunoey,"  said  Mrs.  Atkins. 

"  Horace  Chauncey !"  repeated  Mr.  Atkins — 
**  How  came  you  to  think  of  him?" 

"  Because  there  is  no  one  likely  to  arrive  here, 
whom  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see,"  Mrs.  Atkins 
replied. 

"  Well,  you  are  correct  in  your  conjecture," 
said  Mr.  Atkins.  "  It  was  Horace,  and  he  has 
promised  to  look  in  upon  us  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  But  you  need  not  look 
so  much  moved,  Abby ;  for  I  dare  say  nothing 
will  happen  to  drive  him  away  to-night." 

"  There  is  nothing  pleasant  in  the  recollection 
of  the  last  time  I  saw  him,"  said  Miss  Eustace. 
She  blushed  as  she  was  speaking  at  the  disingen- 
uousness  which  Jed  her  to  permit  Mr.  Atkins  to 
ascribe  her  emotion  to  a  wrong  cause.  She  felt 
as  if 

"  L*art  le  pluB  Innocent,  Ueni  de  ]a  perfidie." 

But  it  was  not  art— it  was  nature.  The  love  in  a 
woman's  heart  likes  not  to  be  looked  upon,  at 
least  not  until  it  may  with  propriety  be  expressed. 
It  is  a  little  treasure  which  she  feels  to  be  all  her 
own — a  treasure  she  has  a  right  to  conceal  from 
all  eyes.  Timidity,  delicacy,  natural  female  re- 
serve, are  the  causes  of  this  concealment,  rather 
than  want  of  ingenuousness.  In  the  most  perfect 
solitude  she  would  blush  to  clothe  in  sound  the 
words  '<  I  love,"  though  she  might  constantly  be 
coDSCKMis  of  the  feet— constantly  have  her  eye  fixed 
on  the  image  of  the  beloved  object  engraven  on 
her  heart  The  woman  who  can,  to  a  third  per- 
son, speak  freely  (^  her  love,  loves  not  as  woman 
is  capable  of  loving ! 

As  expected,  Mr.  Chauncey  came  in  before  the 
evening  was  fer  advanced,  and  though  on  his  first 
appearance,  his  manner  was  not  quite  as  calm  and 


collected  as  usual,  his  embarrasnnent  soon  won 
away,  and  his  visit,  instead  of  being  one  of  t  few 
minutes,  was  leng^thened  to  a  couple  of  hoan. ' 

"You  need  no  new  invitation  to  fevor  us  with 
frequent  visits,  Mr.  Chauncey,"  said  Mrs.  Atkiui 
as  he  was  taking  leave;  "  those  you  formerly  re- 
ceived were  for  life." 

Notwithstanding  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of 
this  remark,  Mr.  Chauncey  for  awhile  wai^lea 
frequently  to  be  seen  at  his  friend's  than  fbrmeilj. 
He  was  not  a  pining  lover ;  but  he  had  received  t 
shock  from  which  he  could  not  kt  once  recover. 
His  was  not  a  heart  that  could  kmg  coDtinoe  to 
love,  afler  the  beloved  object  had  ceased  to  com- 
mand his  respect  To  marry  Miis  Leigh,  to  look 
to  her  to  make  his  home  the  abode  of  peace,  ie> 
renity ,  and  joy,  was  impossible ;  and  after  this  iiill 
conviction  of  his  judgment,  to  spend  his  time  in 
sighing  for  her  loss  would  be  puerile.  Yettput 
firom  every  selfish  consideratioD,  he  did  moan, 
that  a  woman  possessing  such  qualities  ai  she  pof- 
sessed,  and  who  might  be  all  that  the  heart  or  tiie 
judgment  could  require,  should  be  spoiled  by  the 
indulgence  of  one  baneful  passion. 

Even  at  the  time  when  he  yielded  himself  most 
completely  to  Miss  Leigh's  attractions,  the  cod- 
trast  between  her  temper  and  that  of  Min  Eus- 
tace would  force  itself  upon  him.  At  the  roomeDt 
of  the  destruction  of  the  pyramid,  the  feather 
screen  came  fully  before  his  memory;  and  thedii- 
ferent  expressions  of  the  two  young  ladies'  faces, 
when  Mr.  Atkins  ventured  to  propose  some  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  wearing- their  riding- 
caps,  were  vividly  painted  to  his  imagioatioa. 
He  strove,  however,  to  persuade  himself,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  in  one  person  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  excellent  and  lovely  qoalities 
that  are  divided  among  the  sex ;  and  he  endeavored 
to  believe,  that  that  candor  which  was  so  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  feult,  wras  even  more  desirable  than 
uniform  sweetness  of  temper.  But  the  veil  had 
been  rudely  torn  from  his  eyes ;  hti  sophistry  had 
all  been  overthrown — and  after  one  stniggleibe 
was  himself  again — ^restored  to  the  fiill  convictioD) 
that  one  great  defect  will  spoil  a  character. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey's  visits  at  his  friend's  bouse  were  as  frequent 
as  ever,  though  the  character  of  his  enjoy  meat  was 
changed.  He  was  no  longer  engrosssd  by  one  ex- 
citing object^  and  there  was  a  new  quietness 
breathing  about  hia  friend's  fire-side,  that  ren- 
dered their  rich  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures 
truly  delightful.  Formeriy  his  visits  had  had  ail 
the  excitement  of  pleasure ;  oo  returning  home  he 
had  needed  repose;  now  they  had  the  soothing 
effect  of  happiness,  and  if  he  went  weary,  he  re- 
turned home  refreshed. 

During  several  of  hi^eariier  visits,  Miis  Eus- 
tace was  as  silent  as  she  had  formerly  been ;  but 
gradually  her  friends  were  drawing  bn*  out  by 
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addrem^  tbemselres  to  her^  or  asking  her  opin- 
ion; lod  Mr.  Cbaanoey  himself  was  becoming 
iotofted  in  eliciting  her  remarks.  She  did  not 
awaken  his  admiration^  like  Miss  Leigh ;  but  he 
iooQ  became  qjensible,  that  if  what  she  said  was 
teai  ffaining,  it  was  generally  better  digested ;  and 
if  she  bad  less  wit  herself^  she  more  heartily  en- 
jojed  the  wit  of  others.  If  he  did  not  leave  her 
locietjT  dazzled  by  her  brflliancy,  he  ^Und  that 
wbt  she  said  called  forth  thought  and  reflection ; 
and  if  her  obsenrations  had  less  force  and  fire  than 
lierfriead'Sythey  would  better  bear  examination. 
H«r  loitre  was  m3d,  not  orerpowering;  and  her 
inflneDoe  upon  the  heart  and  mind,  like  the  dews 
of  a  iQBiniw's  OTening  descending  on  the  flowers — 
Doiieleai,  gentle,  insensible — but  inyigorating  and 

That  dreamy  recollection,  190— that  strange  as- 
sociatioo  of  certain  expressions  of  her  countenance 
with  some  bygone  pleasure,  which  he  had  expe- 
rioiced  on  their  first  acquaintance,  but  which  had 
beea  kwt  sight  of  while  he  was  engrossed  by  Miss 
Leigh,  was  returning  with  increased  force  upon 
him,  and  awakened  a  peculiar  interest  It  was 
fomethingundefinable,  untangible;  but  still  some- 
thing that  gSTe  a  throb  to  the  heart  whenever  it 
croawd  Inm.  Yet  so  quiet  was  Miss  Eustace's 
infueDoe ;  so  diflbtent  the  feelings  she  awakened 
from  those  excited  by  Miss  Leigh,  that  his  heart 
was  a  captive  while  he  yet  suspected  not  his  loss  of 
freedom. 

One  evening  on  entering  his  friend's  parlor,  he 
ibond  Miss  Eustace  alone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkins 
haring  gone  out  for  an  hour.  She  was  standing 
at  a  window,  partially  screened  from  view  by  the 
heavy  fi4ds  of  the  window-curtain.  She  to^  no 
notice  of  his  entrance,  supposing  it  one  of  the 
hmfly  who  came  in ;  but  he  immediately  joined 
her,  remarking — 

"You  seem  lost  in  thought.  Miss  Eustace. 
Wfll  yoa  permit  me  to  participate  in  your  reflec- 
tions.'" 

"  I  was  looking  forth  on  the  beauties  of  the  even- 
ing/' add  Miss  Eustace. 

It  wu  a  glorious  nig^t  The  moon,  clear  as  a 
pevl,  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens,  and  looking 
down  00  the  earth,  which  seemed  hushed  to- perfect 
peace— and  every  star  that  could  make  itself  visi- 
ble m  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  night,  was 
•perkliag  like  a  diamond. 

''  It  is  mdeed  a  night  to  awaken  admiration,  and 
in^ire  poetry,"  said  Mr.  Ghauncey.  *'Has  not 
the  mnse  visited  you  ?" 

"  1  believe  not,"  said  Miss  Eustace.  "  The 
inflneoce  of  such  a  night  on  my  heart  is  like  that 
^  mnci  I  think  it  iMfuHngy  not  thought,  that  it 
iB'pms.  0,  could  one  communicate  feelings  with- 
«rt  the  intervention  of  words— <:ould  they  throw 
them  on  paper  without  the  mechanical  drudgery 
^•zproring  tham»  what  a  volume  would  there  be 


to  read  \"  She  raised  her  face  towards  him  while 
speaking,  beaming  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul. 

"Who  is  it !  what  is  it !  that  you  are  perpetu- 
ally bringing  athwart  my  imagination — ^my  me* 
mory  ?"  said  Mr.  Ghauncey,  abruptly.  "  I  seem 
to  have  had  a  pre-existence,  in  which  you  were 
known  to  me !" 

Miss  Eustace  made  no  reply.  The  suddenness 
of  the  question  made  her  heart  beat  tumultuously' — 
painfully;  and  the  intensity  of  her  feeling  produced 
a  sensation  of  faintness ;  but  Ae  supported  herself 
against  the  window*frame,  and  her  agitation  was 
unnoticed. 

**  I  have  it— that  must  be  it !"  exclaimed  Mr 
Ghauncey,  after  a  moment's  abstraction — "  Gen. 
Gardner ! — Tears  ago,  when  quite  a  boy,  I  spent  a 
week  at  his  house.  He  had  a  lovely  little  daugh- 
ter— her  name,  too,  was  Abby — I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  firom  her  since ;  but  she  strongly 
resembled  you !  The  same  lovely  expression  ani- 
mated her  features !  Am  I  not  right  ?" 

Scarcely  able  to  command  voice  enough  to 
speak,  Miss  Eustace  replied — "  I  believe  Gen. 
Gardner  never  had  a  daugtiter." 

''  O,  you  must  be  mistaken  V*  said  Mr.  Ghaun- 
cey. "  It  has  all  come  as  fresh  to  my  memory  as 
the  events  of  yesterday.  My  father  went  a  long 
journey,  took  me  with  him  as  far  as  the  General's, 
and  left  me  until  his  return.  I  was  with  his  lovely 
little  daughter,  daily,  for  a  week ;  and  remember 
asking  her  before  I  came  away,  if  she  would  not 
be  my  wife  when  she  became  a  woman !" 

"  Most  true !"  thought  Miss  Eustace,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  "  and  you  followed  the  question 
by  a  kiss." 

''You  are  acquainted  with  the  General's  fiimily ," 
continued  Mr.  Ghauncey, "  and  yet  you  say  he 
never  had  a  daughter !  But  you  must  be  mista- 
ken !  He  certainly  had  one  then,  if  he  has  one  no 
longer !" 

"  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Miss  Eustace, 
in  tones  that  were  scarcely  audible, "  as  I  have 
passed  much  of  my  time  there  from  infancy." 

"  Then  it  was  yourself,"  cried  Mr.  Ghauncey, 
"  your  own  self  that  I  saw  there !  Am  I  not  right? 
Do  you  not  romember  it  ?" 

"  I  do,"  Miss  Eustace  had  just  voice  enough  to 
utter. 

"And  did  you  remember  me  when  we  first  met 
here?"  inquired  Mr.  Ghauncey,  with  eagerness. 
I  did,"  said  Miss  Eustace. 
And  why,",  he  cried,  "  why  did  you  never 
speak  of  our  former  acquaintance?  Why  could 
you  not  kindly  recall  my  early  ei^joyment  of  your 
society  ?" 

Miss  Eustace  could  make  no  answer.  She  folt 
as  if  about  to  betray  her  heart's  most  hidden  se- 
cret ;  as  if  Mr.  Ghauncey  would  read  her  whole 
soul,  should  she  attempt  to  utter  another  syllable. 
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Her  trembling  limbfl  could  no  longer  rapport  her^ 
and  with  an  unsteady  motion  she  croMcd  the  room^ 
and  seated  herself  on  the  sofa. 

The  attachment  of  Miss  Eustace  to  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  was  rather  an  instinct  than  a  pa89wn.  She 
was  but  eight  years  old  when  she  met  him  at  Gen. 
Gardner's,  and  she  had  never  seen  him  since,  until 
they  met  at  Mr.  Atkins' ;  yet  the  little  attentions 
be  then  paid  her,  which  were  the  very  first  she 
had  receiyed  from  one  of  the  other  sex,  and  which 
had  a  peculiar  delicacy  for  the  attentions  of  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  made  an  indelible  impression  on  her 
feelings.  The  strange  question  he  asked  her  was 
ever  awake  in  her  heart — ^the  kiss  he  imprinted 
ever  warm  on  her  cheek !  She  would  have  felt  it 
pro&nation  to  have  had  it  displaced  by  one  from 
any  other  lips.  But  though  she  had  never  since 
seen,  she  had  very  frequently  heard  of  him ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  name,  a  name  she  herself  never  utter- 
edy  was  ever  music  to  her  ear ;  aifd  for  the  ten  long 
years  during  which  they  had  been  sqiarated,  his 
image  had  filled  her  whole  soul.  For  Abby  Eus- 
tace to  have  loved  another  would  have  been  im- 
possible! Her  love  for  Horace  Chauncey  was  a 
part  of  her  very  being! 

Mr.  Chauncey  did  not  instantly  follow  Miss 
Eustace  to  the  so&.  He  wished  to  look  at  his 
heart — to  still  its  emotions  ere  ho  went  fiiKher. 
But  one  look  showed  him  that  beloved  her  wholly, 
entirely,  undividedly ;  the  sight  of  her  agitation 
encouraged  his  hope — and  advancing  to  the  back 
of  the  sofii,  and  leaning  over  it,  he  said,  in  the 
softest  tone— 

*'  Now  that  you  ore  a  woman,  may  I  repeat  the 
request  of  my  boyhood.^ — Will  you  be  my  wifeP' 

Miss  Eustace  spoke  not  a  word,  but  her  eyes 
met  those  of  her  lover ; — ^language  on  either  side 
was  unnecessary — ^both  felt  that  they  loved  and 
were  beloved — that  they  were  one  forever ! 

Something  more  than  a  year  after  this  eventful 
moment,  Mr.  and  Mn,  Chauncey  were  spending 
a  social  evening  with  their  friends,  in  the  same 
pleasant  parlor  in  which  their  hearts  had  first  been 
opened  to  each  other.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, Mrs.  Atkins  made  known  the  fact,  that  her 
cousin.  Miss  Leigh,  was  on  the  verge  of  matri- 
mony. 

I  pity  her  husband,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey. 
Pity  him!"   exclaimed  Mr.  Atkins;  /'for 
what?  I  dare  say  he  considers  himself  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  fellows  alive  \" 

"  Undoubtedly  he  does/'  said  Mr.  Chauncey ; 
*'but  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  he  ever  enjoys  domes- 
tic happiness.*' 

"Why?"  demanded  Mrs.  Atkins.  "Surely 
Augusta  has  many  valuable  and  attractive  quali- 
Ues." 

"  I  grant  it,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey,  "  and  ac- 
knowledge that  I  once  felt  their  force.    But  should 
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a  woman  combine  in  her  own  character  all  lbs 
valuable  qualities  in  the  world,  she  codd  not 
secure  happiness  to  her  husband,  were  they  allied 
to  a  temper  like  hers." 

"  Is  not  that  going  too  &r,  Horace?"  asked  Mr. 
Atkins — "  Is  it  not  laying  too  nnidk  ttrtu  on 
temper?" 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Mr.  Chaimoej. 
"  Early  in  life  my  mother  often  spoke  to  me  of 
the  importance  of  good  temper.  Her  remarki, 
which  made  a  deep  impression,  led  me  to  carefid 
observation — and  I  am  convinced,  that  couM  we 
accurately  learn  the  detailed  history  of  any  ooe, 
from  the  cradle  of  his  infancy,  to  the  pvn  in 
which  he  was  laid  at  threescore  yean  and  ten,  we 
should  find  that  temper,  his  own,  or  that  of  othen, 
had  occasioned  three-fourths  of  tlie  unhappinen  he 
had  endured.  Neither  poverty  nor  toil,  pain  nor 
sickness,  disappointment  nor  the  loss  of  friends,— 
neither,  nor  sJl  of  these  together,  have  caused  lo 
many  hours  of  bittemees  in  this-  sorrowing  world, 
as  ill-temper.  It  is  the  acorpum  among  the  pai- 
skms — its  stings  the  deepest,  the  most  enTenomed 
wounds  that  are  inflicted  on  human  happioea!" 

"  I  rather  think  you  ar»  right,  Horace,"  nid 
Mr.  Atkins,  after  sitting  for  a  few  minutei  la 
silent  abstraction — "  I  rather  think  yon  are  right; 
and  if  so,"  he  playfully  added, "  I  resUy  synpa- 
thize  with  you  on  account  of  Abby's  unhappy 
temper !" 

"  Abby's  unhappy  temper!"  repeated  Mr. 
Chauncey,  while  his  eyes  b«amed  with  unutterable 
complacency  and  love  as  they  rested  upon  her. 
"  Look  at  her,  Charles.  Picture  to  yourself  that 
fiice  inflamed  and  distorted  by  passion !  loa^ne 
your  own  wife  so  disfigured !  Is  not  the  picture 
hcnrible?  Who  ever  imagined  a  woman  as  ihe 
should  be,  without  investing  her  with  meekaesi, 
gentlenesS)  patience,  forbearance,  as  the  genuine 
characteristics  of  her  sex?  When  destitute  of 
these,  she  denies  her  nature— counteracts  the  yery 
design  of  her  creation !" 

"  But  you  will  grant,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  *'that 
some  women  are  bom  with  much  stronger  pas- 
sions than  others :  will  you  make  no  allowance  ibr 
these?" 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Chauncey.  ''  I  bare 
no  belief  in  ungovernable  passions.  I  would  ai 
soon  excuse  a  thief  for  his  stealing,  or  S  drunkard 
for  his  intemperance,  as  a  sensible  woman  i>r  in- 
dulging a  bad  temper,  on  the  score  of  natural 
infirmity.  At  the  point  of  danger,  a  double  guard 
must  be  placed.  Every  woman  owes  this,  not 
only  to  herself,  but  to  her  friends.  She  was  made 
to  lighten  care;  to  soothe  corroded  feelings;  to 
console  the  afflicted ;  to  sympathise  with  the  suf- 
fering ;  and,  by  her  gentle  influeiice,  to  allay  the 
stormy  and  conflicting  elements  that  agitate  the 
more  rugged  nature  of  man !  Instead  of  this,  shall 
she  permit  her  own  angry  paiiioBs  to  be  the  whid- 
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wind  thtldMllraiie  the  •tonn?  The  woman  who 
does diif,iiiould  be  ditowned  cxf  her  ies,  like  thoie 
wk  abudoo  thenwelTef  to  enj  other  yickRw  incli- 
nalaoQ.  An  fll-tempered  man  la  a  tyrant ; — ^but 
in  Ol-lflinpeKd  woman  is  a  monster !'' 


TO  MY  SISTER.* 


Tm  but  ■  few  ■bort  months  since  wa  hsTe  met. 
And  yet  those  months  seem  ages!  How  old  Time 
Deijghu  10  liofer  on  his  flight  soUime, 
WbcB  b«c««en  bearU  that  lore,  its  oourse  is  sst  I 
Sore  •!•  moat  flsg  his  tsrdy  wings ;  and  yet 
No  brtath  of  mannur  ahall  escape  from  me, 
For  at  etch  stroke— however  prolonged — ^1  get, 
Tboogh  farther  u^  yet  nearer  still  to  thee* 

They  come  befon  me  now,  my  childhood's  hours, 

When  life  wae  young,  and  all  its  plants  were  flowers ; 

lu  bods  of  joy,  just  opening  into  mom, 

Tbtir  Items  too  tender  to  retain  a  thorn ; 

Its  quiet  sports,  wben  days  sersnsly  spent, 

To  tieep,  at  night,  a  ready  pinion  lent ; 

When  tiaie  flew  on  as  laughing  streamlets  flow, 

Tbdr  VBiers  making  music  as  they  go ; 

And  BOW,  as  than,  of  all,  the  brightest  hue. 

Thai  ibese  delights  were  ever  shared  by  you. 

I  see  thee  now,  aa  often,  terrified, 

Wlieo  Teolores  rash  displayed  my  boyish  pride ; 

Fvpit  me,  sines  such  tremors  o'er  thee  lan, 

A  haft  fint  Tanity— to  seem  a  man. 

Ihtar  thee  still  in  modest  accents  plead. 

So  early  eooMst  tboa  prove  a  friend  in  need, 

"If  mother  pass  this  one  transgression  by, 

Brother,  tadead,  will  be  a  better  boy  ;** 

Thaaoswcr  too,  that  oft  thy  teara  bc^iled, 

^If  mother  spares  the  rod,  'twill  spoil  the  ehikL** 

All  this— end  more— within  the  flying  hour, 

Btt  linked  the  present  to  the  pest  with  power, 

Aod  cfsr  shall  on  memory'a  tablet  play, 

Fiohly,  ts  one  eternal  yeatarday. 

Bot,  with  our  ehihihood,  gone  are  childhood's  bowers, 
Thoa  fined  with  clustering  joys,  and  strewed  with 

floveis. 
The  Booa  of  file,  sooceeding  to  its  mom, 
Withen  each  roae,  but  sharpena  every  thorn. 
A  atiasget's  fire  ia  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
^V^hete^  with  the  hottrs^  kept  pace  our  infant  mirth. 
Ha  who  our  father  was  while  life  was  his^ 
Has  ^e  10  Him  who,  now,  our  Father  is; 
•A  righteous  man  I  if  tbua  our  hearta  may  read, 
h)  theentaU  of  blessings  on  bis  seed. 
Ha  hooored  rehc  lingers  to  alloy 
Her  children's  grid;  and  double  all  then*  joy ; 
^  they,  in  turn,  to  soothe  her  widow'd  mind. 
While  he  hss  gone  before,  are  left  behind  : 
So  aptly  Heaven,  to  each  afflicted  state, 
A  doable  blessing  doth  accommodate. 

*A.  d«tacbid  paaaga  of  tUa  aiticla,  under  a  aomawhat  dif- 
■Ku  fira,  ig  Iq  priTftte  clrca)adon  among  a  fbw  fiianda  of  the 
Mttw.  Ibpaidamaaubsltafe ,  1t«sy,psrtsys,  be  paasgnlssd. 


And  wilt  thou  marrel  if,  thus  left  alone, 

I  early  learned  to  make  thy  heart  my  own! 

With  thee  a  robe  of  grief  or  joy  to  wear, 

And  with  a  brother's  blend  a  father's  care? 

Thy  every  step  my  earnest  eye  has  view'd, 

From  girlish  glee  to  thoughtful  womanhood ; 

Well  pleased,  as  thus  intently  it  survey'd, 

To  see  thy  Maker  by  his  work  displayed. 

And  now,  as  memory  folds  her  placid  wing, 

The  sweets  all  showered  which  it  was  charged  to  brings 

And  to  hope's  vision  yields  thee  as  thou  ail, 

1  find  thee  changed  in  all,  except  in  heart 

Though  metaphysics  might  have  spared  thy  brow, 

Nor  changed  its  mood  from  stnipla  to  eampUXf 

If  view'd  direelb/,  or  by  sense  r^/tex^ 

Thou  shalt  be  ever  dear  to  me  as  now. 

I  scorn  the  feeling  by  which  man  would  bow 

Down  woman's  spirit,  to  plum-pies  and  tarts, 

And  by  her  skill  in  culinary  arts. 

Square  every  virtue  thst  her  heart  doth  know. 

It  must  be  that  this  self-exalted  race, 

These  mighty  maaters  of  this  terrene  world. 

Fear  lest  their  Dagon  from  its  pride  be  hurled. 

And  her  meek  statue  lifted  on  its  base. 

Spirit  of  her,  whose  harp  so  lately  rung 

Its  lofty  symphonies  through  Albion's  isle^ 

By  honor'd  breexes  wafted  here  the  while. 

Where  did  thy  mantle  fall,  mother  of  song ! 

Do  not  sweet  sympathies,  of  right,  belong 

To  the  sweet  solace  of  man's  ray  less  hour. 

The  grace,  too  oft  the  victim,  of  his  power. 

Yet  loving  on  through  thousand  ills  a- wrong  7  ' 

I  am  asbeuned  that  man's  elated  sense 

Of  his  weak  might  and  vain  omnipotence, 

Should  spurn  the  contact  of  a  meeker  mind. 

Not  less  exalted,  though  far  more  refined. 

It  shames  me  that  these  self-styled  kings  of  earth, 

These  demi-gods  by  boast,  if  not  by  birth. 

Should  need,  to  fortify  their  vaunted  crown, 

The  fulminating  virtues  of  a  frown. 

But  'tis  not.thus  ray  heart  would  have  thee  shine. 

Nor  treasures  Fame  one  wreath  it  wishes  thine: 

Her  temple  kojrs  too  oft  the  vulgar  hoard, 

And  they  who  entrance  seek  have  their  reward. 

No!  while  one  virtue  lingers  to  impart 

Its  glowing  graces  to  the  quicken'd  heart  { 

While  yet  one  sorrow  lingers  to  be  soothed, 

Or  care  has  thorny  pillows  to  be  smoothed ; 

While  nobler  toils  present  a  nobler  priie, 

And  hope  through  faith  points  upward  to  the  skies, 

Let  holier  zeal  inspire  a  loftier  aim. 

The  Book  of  Life— and  not  the  scroll  of  Fsme. 

Much  do  I  owe  thy  love ;  thou  ne'er  hast  known 
What  spells  have  bound  me  'oeath  thy  gentle  tone ; 
The  soft  subduings  of  thy  tender  eye. 
When  passion's  tumult  drown'd  thy  meek  reply. 
Bom  to  be  over  hardened  by  a  frown, 
'Twas  love  could  melt  my  iron  nature  down. 
And  love's  own  quiver,  to  her  silken  string, 
WouM  oft,  unconscious,  lend  a  double  sting ; 
Passion  might  veil  and  pride  belie  the  dart, 
I  Bat  oonld  not  still  iu  motk>ns  in  the  baait 
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TheM  arts  can  draw  the  soul,  and  such  ai  these. 
Gently  as  wind-harps  answer  to  the  breeze. 

Oh  what  were  we,  if  when  our  waywardness 
Ebd  left  no  work  for  time,  upon  the  brow 
Of  one,  whose  frailty  was  too  oft  to  bless, 
But  who  no  more  shall  bless  or  grieye  for,  now ; 
If,  when  the  watch-light  of  a  mothei's  fears 
Had  wam'd  unheeded  and  gone  out  in  tears, 
The  quenching  of  that  unrequited  flame 
Left  loTC  no  fountain  for  the  heart  to  claim; 
If  not  one  tendril  linger'd  to  entwine 
The  wayward  oak  with  some  devoted  vine, 
Whose  gentle  foliage  might,  at  least,  conceal 
The  harsher  features  which  it  could  not  heal ; 
If  o*e'r  our  steps,  to  pray  for  their  return, 
No  sister's  tenderness  were  left  to  yearn, 
And,  with  the  patriarch's  eiirnestness,  to  wield 
The  only  blade  that  forces  heayen  to  yiM  7 
Who  but  WQuld  hug  the  shadows  of  the  tomb, 
If  life  were  such  an  emphasis  of  gloom  ? 
Oh!  who  could  deem  himself  outcast  of  beaten, 
If  such  the  plea  that  he  might  be  fiwgiTen  7 

And  now,  ftunwell ;  may  all  that  God  can  give 

To  glad  thy  spirit,  mingle  with  thy  cup. 

/  wander  sadly ;  not  unbleas'd  of  hope, 

Tet  not  upheld ; — my  heart  doth  love  to  grieve ; 

There  is  asadnesi  which  itself  doth  weave 

Bright  presage  of  the  future,  and  whose  dart 

Brings  oil,  to  soothe  its  passage  through  the  heart. 

At  once  a  blessing  and  a  wound  to  leave. 

,Thus,  when  the  present  seems  a  thankless  waste, 

I  water  with  a  tear  the  flowery  past ; 

And  every  bud  of  promise  childhood  knew, 

Resumes  its  foliage  with  a  freshened  hue ; 

Above  their  graves  my  favorite  flowers  lie  spread. 

Their  only  thorn — the  thought  that  they  are  dead. 

How  strangely  doth  our  stream  of  being  flow  1 

Joy  starts  the  tear  at  mom — at  evening,  woe ; 

On  the  same  stem  despair  gives  hope  the  lie ; 

One  certainty  is  man*s — that  man  must  die; 

A  transient  star— -his  cradle  and  his  grave, 

The  two  great  transits  which  his  glories  have. 

A  few  short  days,— at  most,  a  few  brief  year^ 

The  grave  will  hide  our  joys,  and  heaven  our  tears  ;-— 

If,  haply,  when  life's  billows  beat  no  more, 

Our  barks  be  haven'd  on  that  cloudless  shore. 

But  toils  await  us  ere  the  course  be  run, 

And  conflicts  must  precede  the  victory  won. 

Thou  know'st  the  hopes,  thou  knowest  the  armor  given 

To  them  who  fight  on  earth  for  crowns  in  heaven: 

Then  be  these  hopes,  and  be  this  annor  thine. 

And  pB  thy  conflict,  thy  reward,  divine. 

Candiiif  8,  C.  9.  w.  r. 


HISTORICAL  WRITERS. 

M.  Le  Long,  in  his  historicalcatalogue,  has  produced 
the  names  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  writers  of 
French  history.  Bundu  mentions  thirty  thousand 
"Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum." 


MORE  OLD  POETRY. 

THE  PURPLE  ISLAND. 

How  many  btids  gild  the  lapses  of  Hom  ! 
▲  fev  of  theiBk  have  ever  been  the  fbod 
Of  my  dellffhted  ftncy.    I  win  brood 

Over  their  beaodee,  eeithly  or  eubUine ! 

**  Something  about  Sonnets"  led  me  into  a  pleeast 
search  among  the  old  poets,  and  the  paper  I  now  ofler 
you  is  the  result  of  that  search.  In  sending  yoo  tbeie 
articles,  I  claim  the  humble  merit,  only,  of  a  diligtnli 
though  I  woukl  hope  for  the  award,  also,  of  a  tasteftl, 
compiler,— ofiering  little  or  nothing  of  my  own,  bat  the 
simple  thread  that  ties  together  the  rare  flowen^  plDcked 
elsewhere. 

In  these  days,  when  magaxine  poetry  is  a  drag,  tod 
a  drug,  too,  of  the  cheapest  and  most  purchasable  kiod, 
it  operates  as  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  turn  otct  the 
pages  of  those  *'  many  bards,  gikling  the  lapses  of  lime," 
and  to  cull  from  them  forgotten  extracts,— the  geno, 
quite  often,  of  many  a  full-famed  modern  poet :  end  I 
cannot  but  reoommend  it  as  a  plan  to  be  adopted  in 
eonducting  a  literary  work,  to  devote  a  certain  portios 
of  every  number  to  this  special  purpose. 

Among  th6  English  poeU  of  "the  ddeo  tioe," 
Pbinbhas  Flbtcbxr  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  me, 
and  his  "Purple  Island,**  of  all  his  works,  prized  most 
highly.  This  poet  was  bom  in  1584,  graduated  at 
King*s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1604,  entered  the  doieh, 
and  held  a  living  therein  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  is 
often  confounded,  when  spoken  of  at  this  day,  widi 
JoBM  FLBTCHaa,  the  collaborator  of  FaiNafl  Bux- 
MONT,  in  the  composition  of  dramatic  works,  and  the 
contemporary  of  our  bard.  To  my  judgment  the 
genius  of  Phinehas  seems  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  John  Fletcher.  His  brother,  Oilks  Flbtchkb, 
was  also  a  poet  of  equal  celebrity,  though  few  of  his 
works  are  preserved.  Phinehas  died  about  the  yeu 
1 650,  not  ftir  from  the  age  of  66. 

"  Ths  Pvrplb  Island"  is  an  allegorical  descnptieo  of 
Jtfsn,  who  IS  therein  personified.  The  first  five  Cantos 
contain  an  account  of  the  struaare  of  the  human  fraiM, 
with  all  its  functions.  Therein  are  described  all  ibe 
physical  faculties  of  roan,  their  several  and  eollecufe 
uses,  their  fitness,  order,  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
This  portion  of  the  poem  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
critics,  as  entering  with  too  orach  minuteness  into  a 
subject,  which  it  is  the  more  sppropriate  task  of  the 
anatomist^  than  of  the  poet,  to  describe.  1  do  not  sd- 
mit  this  objection,  however,  aa  being  of  suffieieot  font 
to  deter  any  lover  of  fine  poetry  fipom  a  perusal  of  then 
five  Cantos. 

The  poet  next  proceeds  to  a  fine  pefsonificatioo  of 
the  Passions,  and  the  Menul,  or  Intellectual  qualities 
of  Man.  This  is  both  the  work  and  the  worker  of  in- 
spiration. The  soul  kindles  and  flames  as  the  eye  and 
mind  peruse  iL  It  is  a  test,  this  poem,  of  e  cspacity, 
in  the  reader,  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  poetry.  The 
two  last  Cantos  are  superlatively  grand.  EelecU^  or 
the  Intellect,  as  the  leader  of  the  Virtues,  or  better 
Passions,  defends  '*  The  Island"  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Vices.  The  latter  are  conquered  by  the  initTfO' 
ence  of  an  aofelt  who  oomes  .to  the  «m1  of  SdtdM,  ^ 
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kit  eancft  prayor*    Thit  pmyer  ii,  periwpty  die  most 
betutiftri  portion  of  the  poem. 

Tin  Paipfe  Uand  was  written  while  Fletcher  was 
yet  Tcrj  yooog:  but  it  giree  its  author  an  indisputable 
light  to  the  Tery  highest  rank  on  the  scale  of  British 
PoeUi  MilUm  was  evidently  indebted  to  him  for  many 
of  his  beaottes,— «8y  in  his  turn,  was  he,  perhaps,  in- 
debted to  Spenser,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Be 
then  things  as  they  may,  that  all  the  praise  I  have 
iwirded  him  is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  merits,  the 
extneisl  shall  transcribe  from  The  Purple  bland  will 
aboodantly  proTe  to  the  reader. 

rOKTICAL  FLAOIAaiKS. 

Tdl  me^  ye  Muses  I  what  our  father-ages 
Have  left  suoeeeding  times  to  play  upon  1 

What  now  remains  anthougfat  on  by  those  sagei^ 
Where  a  new  Muse  may  try  her  pinion  ? 

If  the  anthor  of  this  poem  wrote  thus,  what  shall 
tbe  bads  of  modem  days  say,  while  penning  their 
opodog  apostrophe  to  the  Muses  7  But  here  is  aome- 
tbiog  more  in  the  same  vein. 

FALSa   TASTC  IN  POBTRT. 

Bot  wretched  me,  to  whom  these  iron  days 
(Hard  days!)  afford  oor  matter,  nor  reward ! 

Siogs  Blaro  7  Men  deride  high  Maro's  ]a3r8y 
Their  hearts  with  lead,  with  steel  their  sense  is  barred. 

Bat  if  fend  BaThis  Tent  his  clouted  song, 

OrMcerius  chant  his  thoughts  in  brothel  eharm, 
Tbe  witless  Tulgar,  in  a  num'rous  throng, 

Like  smnmeiwilies  about  their  dunghill  swarm. 
They  neer,— they  grin.  "  Like  to  his  like  will  move." 
Tet  never  let  them  greater  mischief  prove 
Tbsn  this,— **  who  hates  not  one,  may  he  the  other 
lore!" 

Here  follows  a  geBL 

nVUAX  CHAHOBS. 

But  ah!  what  liweth  long  in  happiness  7 
Orie(  of  an  heawy  nature,  steady  lies ;     ^ 

And  eannot  be  remored,  for  weightiness ; 
^  j<>y)  of  lighter  presence,  eas'ly  flles^ 

Asd  seldom  comes,  and  soon  away  will  go ; 

Sooie  secret  power  here  orders  all  things  so, 
Tbat,  for  a  sunshine  day,  follows  an  age  of  woo  I 

LOTS   or  OOD  TO  MBM. 

Ob,  thoa  deep  well  of  life!  wide  stream  of  lovel 
^fon  wide,  more  deep,  than  deepest,  widest  seas ! 

Who,  dying,  death  to  endless  death  didst  pro? e, 
To  worit  this  wilful  robel-island's  ease ! 

Thy  lore  no  time  began,  no  time  decays, — 

B«  itill  inereaaeth  with  increasing  days,— 
w bere,  then,  may  we  begin,  where  may  we  end,  thy 

Tkn»  &r  the  iSrst  Canta— The  following  is  a  curious 

"P^^meii  of  the  fkiU  with  which  the  allegory  is  sus- 
tained. 

TUB  TBIKS. 

^»»  Jl>«»  sny  part  in  an  this  land, 
Bat  is  a  little  isle :  for  thdaniid  brooks, 


In  asure  channels,  glide  on  silver  sand : 

Their  serpent-windings,  and  deceiving  crooks. 
Circling  about,  and  watering  all  the  plain. 
Empty  themselves  into  tbe  all-drinking  main, 
And,  creeping,  forward  slide,  but  never  turn  again. 

The  above  extract  is  the  only  one  I  shaH  make  from 
Canto  the  second,  which  is  fltll  of  curious  anatomical 
description,  canied  out  with  equal  truth  and  beauty. 
For  similar  reasons,  I  shall  pass  over  Cantos  the  third, 
fburth,  and  fifUi,  at  present,  and  commence  my  extracts, 
once  more,  with  the  following  sparkling  stanza  from 
Canto  sixth. 

HBAVBN. 

There,  golden  stars  set  in  the  crystal  snow. 
There,  dainty  joys  laugh  at  whiteheaded  caring, 

There,  day  no  night,  delight  no  end  shall  know. 
Sweets,  without  surfeit,  fulness  without  sparing. 

And  by  its  spending,  growing  happiness  : 

There,  God,  himself,  in  glory's  iavishness 
Difiiised  to  all,  in  all,  is  all  full  blessedness. 

Here  is  «n  animated  landscape.  .What  a  flower- 
garden! 

SPRINO-TIMB. 

The  flowers,  that,  frightened  with  diarp  winter's 
dread. 
Retire  into  their  mother  Tellus'  womb. 
Yet,  in  the  spring,  in  troops  new  mustered, 
Peep  out  again  from  their  tmfroKen  tomb : 
The  early  violet  will  fresh  arise, 
And,  spreading  his  flowered  purple  to  the  skies, 
Boldly  the  little  elf  the  winter's  spite  defies  I 

The  hedge,  green  satin  pinked  and  cut,  arrays; 

The  heliotrope,  to  cloth  of  gold  aspires ; 
In  hundred  colored  silks  the  tulip  plays ; 

The  imperial  flower  his  neck  with  peari  attires ; 
The  lily,  high  her  silver  grogmm  rears ; 
The  pansy,  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bears ; 
The  red  rose,  scarlet,  and  the  provence,  damask  wears* 

Come  we  now  to  the  seventh  Canto.  Here  is  a  touch- 
ing sketeh. 

PASSING  AWAT. 

Why  shouldst  thou,  here,  look  for  perpetual  good  7 
At  every  loss  'gainst  Heaven's  face  repining:— 

Do  but  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 
With  gilded  tops,  and  silver  turrete  shining ! 

There,  now,  the  hart,  fearless  of  greyhound,  feeds. 

And  loving  pelican  in  safety  breeds. 

And  now  for  a  series  of  pictures,  painted  by  a  mas- 
ter-hand.   The  first  who  sits  to  the  mighty  limner  is 

HTP0CR18T. 

His  wanton  heart  he  veils  with  dewy  eyes. 
So  oft  the  world,  so  oft  himself  deceivesi 

His  heart,  his  hands,  his  tongue  full  oft  belies ; 
In  'a  pfUk  (as  maJTs,)  rifoer,  tut  aUme  ha  leant*. 

Ha  BabePa  glory  ia,  ha  ZUnCa  tabit; 

JKei^^ion's  blot;  but IrreUgum^a pmnt : 
A  aaint,  abroad^ — oC  Aome,  a  fiend,~'-and  isorsf,  a  amnt ! 


The  next  sitter  is  akin  to  him  whom  we  have  been 
observing.    Malic  the  delicate  discrimination  the  artist 

makes  between  them. 
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OmSSMBLANCB. 

His  painted  face  might  hardly  be  delected : 
dflrmf  rf^enee  he  aeUP  or  never  wore; 

Lest  thence  his  close  designs  might  be  suspeeted: 
Bvi  diuping  elote  hit  foe,  a$  loth  to  pari^ 
He  oieaU  Am  dagger^  with  fidse,  smiling  art» 
And  iheftths  the  trait^ioiis steel  in  itBO#n  muter's heart 

Two  Jewish  captains^  close  themselves  enlacing 

In  loTe*s  sweet  twines,  his  target  broad  displayed, 
One,  with 's  left  hand  the  other's  beard  embracing^ 
*  j    Bat,  in  his  right  a  shining  sword  he  swayed, 
Which,  unawares,  through  th'  other's  ribs  he  smites; 
There  lay  the  wretch  without  all  burial-rites: 
His  word,  '^Hb  dbkpkbt  woitnds,  tblat  jir  his  fawn- 
ing BITBS  !** 

The  **  word"  is  the  motto  of  the  shield  each  of  these 
persoikified  passioos  is  supposed  lo  bear.-^What  a  por* 
traitore  is  this  of  Sbdition  I 

A  subtle  craflsman  framed  him  seemly  anns, 
Foiged  in  the  shop  of  wrangling  Sophistry, 
And  wrought  with  curious  arts,  and  mighty  eharma^ 
Tempered  with  lies,  and  false  Philosophy. 
.   Millions  of  heedless  souls  thus  had  he  slain  ;— 

His  seren-fold  targe  a  field  of  guUe  did  stain ; 
In  this  two  swoids  he  borsi— Us  word,  **  Ditiob,  axu 

BBIGM  1** 

The  next  is  a  full-length.  This  impersonation  is 
perhaps  as  strong  and  apt  as  any  in  this  brilliant  gallery. 

BNfT. 

EuTy  came  next :  Envy,  with  squinted  eyes: 
8kk  of  a  etronge  duease, — kU  neighhor^e  heaUk! 

Blest  lives  he,  then,  when  any,  better,  dies! 
Is  never  poor,  but  in  another^s  wealth! 

On  best  men's  griefs  and  harms  he  feeds  his  fill, 

EUe  ku  oum  maw  doih  eiU,  with  epU^  wUL 
lU  must  the  temper  be,  where  diet  is  so  ill! 

Each  eye  through  diverse  optic  slyly  leers. 

Which,  both  his  sight  and  object's  self  bely : 
So,  greateet  virUie  as  a  mote  appears, 

Aid  molehiU  faults  to  mountains  muUiply. 
When  needs  he  must,  then  faintly  yet  he  praises. 
Somewhat  the  deed,  much  more  the  deed  he  raises, 
So,  marring  what  he  makes,  and,  praising,  most  du- 
prouesl 

JERff  miftife  weapon  was  a  lying  tongue, 
WkUhke,far^,Wu  swiftest  Hgktning,  flung! 

Here  is  a  sketch ;  a  famUy  group.  Mark  the  exqui- 
site delineation  of  the  dififorenee  between  these  kindred 
personations.. 

DbTBACTIOH  and  TmBVBRT. 

And  at  the  rear  of  these,  in  secret  gnise, 

Crept  Thievery  and  Detraction;  near  akin: 
No  twins  mora  Uke  .*  they  seemed  almost  the  same. 
One  stoto  the  gsodi ,— <&e  other,  the  good  wane. 
The  latter  Uoes  in  seom,'''ihe  former  dies  in  shame! 

The  thief  ■  death  is  sunly  better  than  the  detnetoi's 
life. 


Tom  we  now  to  Canto  eighth.  Hera  is  the  fifteenth 
stanza.  I  grieve  to  pass  over  some  admirable  dei' 
eriptioBS,-^ut  my  "artide"  is  growing  rapidly  spoo 
myhandL 

Alf^ITIOir. 

Ah,  silly  man !  who  dream'st  that  honor  stands 

In  ruling  others, — ^not  thyself!  Thy  siaoes 
Seroe  thee,  and  thai,  thy  doves  !    In  iron  bands 
Thy  servile  spirit  press'd,  with  wildest  paaoa 
raves. 
Wouldst  thou  live  honored  ?   Clip  Ambition's  wing ! 
To  Reason's  yoke  thy  fhrious  passions  bring! 
Tkriee  nehle  is  the  man  who  rf  hims^fis  king? 

What  afiiuenoe  of  deseriptioB  characterises  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of 

VLATTBRT. 

His  art  is  but  to  hide,  not  heal,  a  sore : 
To  Doucish  pride:  to  strangle  eoneoenoe: 

To  drain  the  rich,  his  own  dry  vaults  to  scora : 
To  spoil  the  precious  soul :  to  please  vile  aente: 

A  carrion-crow  he  is,— a  gapin|^  grave,— 

The  rich  eoaPs  moth, — the  Devil's  fact'ring  knave. 

In  Canto  ninth,  you  may  read  what  I  will  call 

THB  LB8S0N  OF  TBB  LABK. 

The  dieerAil  lark,  mounting  from  eariy  bed, 
With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  light; 

The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heaven  is  fled : 
There,  chants  her  Maker's  praises,  out  ofsighL* 

Earth  seems  a  molehiU,  men  but  ants  to  be. 

Teaching  proud  men,  that  soar  to  high  degree, 
Thefufiher  tip  they  eUath,  the  less  they  seem  and  see! 

There  is  a  whole  library  of  human  philosophy  in 
that  Alexandrine ! 

Here  are  three  pictures  that  should  adorn  the  cabi- 
net qf  every  Christian,    Humility  and  Faith ! 


BUVILITT. 

with  sweet  and  lowly  grace 


All  other  higher  than  himself  esteemed ; 
He  in  himself  prised  things  as  mean  and  base, 

Which  yet  in  othera  great  and  glorious  seemed. 
All  ill,  due  debt;  good,  undeserved,  he  thought; 
His  heart,  a  lowroqfed  house,  hut  sweetly  wrought, 
Where  Ood  himself  would  dweU. 

TBB  SAMB. 

'  So  ehideest  drugs  in  wwanest  shruhs  are  found; 
So  precious  gold  in  deepesteentre  dwells  ; 
So  swedest  violets  trail  on  lowly  ground  ; 

So  richest  pearla  Ue  dosed  in  vilest  shetts: 
So  lowest  dales  we  let  at  highest  rates ; 
So  creeping  strawberries  yield  daintiest  catcs, 
The  Highist  highly  laves  the  low,  the  l^piestf  h^Us! 

VAITH. 

By  them  went  Fido,  mardid  rf  ike  ftdd; 

Weak  was  his  mother,  when  she  gave  him  day, 
JSnd  he,  at  first,  m  sids,'and  weakly  child. 

As  e'er  with  tean  wekomed  the  sunny  ray : 

*  <«  LHMto  the  lark  at  break  of  day  srMng 
FroBi  sullen  earth,  etogs  bymoe  at  hesven*s  gate.** 
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Yei  vhcD  won  yean  afibrd  more  giowth  and  might, 
A  dHmpioD  atoot  be  wa%  and  moat  puisiant  knight^ 
Asefereuna  in  iaid,  or  ahone  in  armor  bright! 

In  Caoto  the  tenth  n  thia  admirable  deacripiion  of 

COWAJU>ICI. 

He  ia  aa  cowardly 
That  looger  ftan  to  live,  aa  he  that  feara  to  die ! 

The  foiiowing  ia  a  moat  graphic  toacb.  1  give  it 
without  its  proper  connection,  as  I  find  it  in  Canto  ele- 
Tcoth :  it  is  a  study  for  Landseer. 

THB  GC]rTI.B  GRBTBOUMD   AND    TBB   CURS. 

As  vben  a  gentle  greyhound,  set  around 
With  little  curs,  which  dare  hia  way  moleat, 

Soapping  behind  :~80on  aa  the  angry  hound, 
Torning  hia  eouree,  hath  caught  the  bnaieat. 

And,  shaking  in  hia  fiinga,  hath  well  nigh  slain  ; 

The  rest,  feared  with  his  crying,  run  amain, 
Aod,  staodiog  all  aloo^  whine,  howl,  and  bark,  in  vain. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  simile,  by  which  the  poet  would 

desenbs 

TBS  aKTnrAL  or  thb  woundbo. 

So  ha?e  I  often  seen  a  purple  flower, 
Fainiing  through  heat,  hang  down  her  drooping 
head: 
BotsooB  rsfreahed  with  a  welcome  shower, 

B^tas  again  her  lively  beautiea  spread, 
Aod  vith  new  pride  her  silken  leavea  diaplay : 
Aod  while  the  aun  doth  now  more  gently  play, 
Leri  oat  her  awelling  boaom  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  twelfth  Canto,  and  the  last,  contains  many  splen- 
<|iilaiaiB8swhidi  I  would  fain  transcribe,  but  there  are 
linuu  to  one  cootributor'a  monthly  abare  in  a  Magazine, 
u  well  as  to  the  patience  of  its  thouaands  of  monthly 
Rsden:  and  I  must  close  with  the  two  closing  stanzas 
rf  "The  Purple  Island." 

RBaTBir*8  DBLI6RTS. 

There,  sweet  delights  which  know  not  end  nor  mea- 
sure. 
No  chance  is  there,  nor  eating  timea  succeeding ; — 
^»  wuUfii  tpendmg  can  impair  lAeir  ireature  ; 

Pleasure  full-grown,  yet  ever  freshly-breeding ; 
The  lool  still  big  of  joy,  and  still  conceiving : 
Fulnen  of  sweeta  exclude  not  more  receiving. 
Beyond  slow  tongue*a  reporta,  beyond  quick  thought's 
perceiving ! 

There  they  are  gone :  there  will  they  cTer  bide : 
Swinmiiiig  in  wavea  of  joy,  and  heavenly  loves : 

He,  ttiH  a  bridegroom,  she,  a  gladsome  bride : 
Tkar  kearlt  Hike  wphera  m  love  $tiU  eonsUmt  moving: 

A«  cAsage,  no  grief,  nor  age  can  them  hefiiy 

ndrhrUdiedu  in  thai  heavenly  haU, 
^^  all  days  are  bat  one,  and  onhf  One  i$M! 

If  thia  attempt  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Messen- 
C^t  by  extracting  some  of  the  beauties  of  the  elder 
hvds,  ritaU  be  received  with  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
''e^en  of  theaa  pagea,  it  will  give  the  writer  much 
pt^Mve  to  renew  it  in  some  future  numbers. 

J.  P.  o. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

GLEANINGS  CJN  THE  WAY. 

BY  J.  q,  P.  of  ir.  c. 

Anerlea'-Coap  d'all  of  "  my  loor**— Philadelphia— its  plan— 
Pablie  Buildinga— Ladles— Flowora  aod  Mosic— Intoroourao 
with  atraogera— tJalTeniUy<-Ho8pital— Ball  at  Mn.  C*^— 
Slelgh-ridlng. 

America!  happy,  fortunate,  proaperous  America t 
Aa  the  child  lovea  its  mother,  so  I  love  thee.  Ere  I  was 
let  kxne  from  the  priaon- walls  of  a  univeraity,  I  hai) 
promised  to  tread  your  rich  and  productive  aoil ;  to  see 
3ronr  young  and  vigorous  people;  your  cities,  towns 
and  villages ;  to  roam  through  your  unknown  forests  | 
to  glide  down  your  beautiftil  and  majestic  rivera;  to 
climb  your  lofty  mountaina  and  behold  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  grandy  the  curious  and  beautiful  of  fo* 
reign  dimea  may  induce  many  of  thy  sons  to  leave  their 
blessed  homes,  ignorant  of  the  beautiea  of  their  oem 
country,  bat  they  offer  not  the  same  attraetiona  to  me. 
Qive  me  to  see  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature— 
the  rocks  and  torrents,  forests  and  moontaios,  hittsy 
vales  and  graasy  plains  that  are  found  in  my  own  lovely 
land— give  me  to  know  and  love  my  country,  and  I  as|t 
no  more. 

I  bsTe  Tisited  in  ^  my  tour"  the  fertile  iielda  of  the 
sunny  South,  and  enjoyed  in  that  land  of  eaae  and  ele* 
gance  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  I 
have  halted  in  Philadelphia — the  city  of  beauty^-where 
more  elegant  iigurea  and  lovely  facea  are  seen  than  any 
where  in  the  Union ;  eat  my  iceeream  at  Parkinaon's ; 
beoome  acquainted  with  the  intelligent  and  accomplish- 
ed of  that  most  delightful  city,  and  charmed  with  their 
aociety.  I  have  traTcUed  through  the  beautifully  culti- 
vated  country  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  lingered  on 
the  banks  of  the  romantic  Susquehanna.  I  have  hrave* 
iff  ascended  and  descended,  on  inclined  planes,  the  Alle- 
ghany mountaina,  and  refreshed  myself  at  the  ''Summit 
House."  I  have  embarked  at  Pittaburg,  floated  down 
**  La  Belle  Riviere" — the  Ohio,  and  atemmed  the  pow* 
erful  current  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  wandered  orer 
the  extenaive  prahriea  of  the  Weat,  and  lodged  in  the 
wigwam  of  the  red  man.  In  the  light  canoe  of  the  In- 
dian, I  have  moved,  with  a  quick  and  equal  aweep, 
over  the  atill  and  quiet  watera,  lit  by  Heaven'a  beauti- 
ful lamp,  and  fancied  myself  in  some  paradUian  aoene. 
I  have  skimmed  over  the  sail-covered  lakes  of  the  North, 
felt  my  "  OtUeneet**  at  mighty  Niagara,  drank  my  glass 
of  water  at  fashionable  Saratoga,  and  read  the  last  lite- 
rary work  in  Boaton.  I  have  glided  down  the  grand, 
romantic  and  classical  Hudson,  landed  at  New  York — 
the  great  commercial  emporium  of  our  country,  prom»< 
naded  Broadway,  and  foroed  my  ateps  through  the  dense 
masses  of  living  beings  which  throng  that  elegant  atreet* 
f  have  llatened  to  the  laat  piece  of  music  sung  by  a 
charming  lady  in  the  ''Monumental  City,**  atood  within 
the  Senate  Chamber  at  Wariiington  and  heard  the  el<^ 
quenoe  of  the  nation.  I  have  aurveyed  from  the  Capi- 
tol, in  Richmond,  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  bathed  my  limbs  in  the  Hot  Springe 
of  Virginia,  touched  at "  Old  Point  Comfort"  and  luxu- 
riated on  oyatera,  iiah  and  a  pure  and  healthy  sea  breese. 
I  have  paased  through  aoenea  interesting  and  channing  ; 
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gazed  on  spots  sacred  to  Americaa  freemen;  parted 
from  friends  dear  in  my  memory. 

Philadblphia. — ^This  neat  and  beautiful  city  is  situ- 
ated between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  riTers,  about 
•ix  miles  above  their  junction.  You  are  landed  at 
Chesnut  street  wharf,  and  introduced,  at  once,  into  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  the  city.  The  first  things  re- 
marked, are  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  streets; 
the  stores,  which  are  well  finished  and  showy  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  good-looking  and  well  dressed,  and  the 
many  handsome  female  fiices  met  at  STcry  step.  Con- 
trasting their  complexions  with  the  Southern  ladies,  you 
will  find  them  not  so  fine  and  delicate,  but  more  showy 
in  the  distance.  Their  feet  are  large,  which  is  almost  a 
cfaaraeteristic  The  Southern  lady  may  justly  boast  of 
the  neatness  and  delicacy  of  her  hands  and  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  plaiv,  simple  and  coDTenient. 
The  principal  streets  are  those  which  extend  from  the 
banks  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  river— these  are 
crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  thereby  dividing  it  in 
squares.  Chesnut  is  the  most  fiuhionable.  The  houses 
are  built  of  good  brick,  plain,  comfortable  and  well  fur- 
nished. The  Qirard  Row,  Portico  Square  and  Colon- 
nade are  the  most  attractive  fronts.  The  most  serious 
objection  is  the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
which  is  tiresome  to  the  visiteri  but  this  dull  and  qiu^ 
ker4ik€  style  is  being  laid  aside  for  one  more  finished, 
beautiful  and  elegant  From  spring  till  winter,  the 
Philadelphian  is  making  improvements  about  his  lot — 
not  satisfied  with  his  house,  he  puUs  it  down  and  builds 
again,  or  tears  away  the  brick  and  adds  a  marble  front, 
or  repaints  the  doors,  windows,  &c 

The  number  of  trees  which  border  the  streets,  gives 
an  air  of  freshness  and  coolness  to  the  city  and  adds 
much  to  its  beauty  and  comfort.  The  public  squares 
are  laige  and  in  good  order,  and  wantonly  a  few  trifling 
additions  to  make  them  most  delightful  promenades, 
both  during  the  day  and  night. 

If  water  were  kept  leaping  and  playing  through  and 
above  the  green  grass,  which  carpets  the  walks  on  either 
side,  and  if,  during  the  night  the  brilliant  gas  lights  were 
substituted  for  those  of  oil,  then  would  Independent  and 
Washington  squares  soon  be  rid  of  those  who  now  visit 
them,  and  the  respectable  citizens  and  strangers  could 
here  promenade  without  the  risk  of  being  insulted  at 
every  step.  Owing  to  this  arrangement  of  streets  and 
public  squares,  the  air  circulates  freely  and  contributes 
to  the  health  of  the  city. 

The  public  buildings  are  of  a  fine  order,  but  I  visited 
only  one  with  much  interest — the  Old  State  Houre, 
which  stands  unnoticed  and  unhonored,  with  its  front 
posted  with  bills  of  <'  Theatre,'*  "  Magic,"  *<  Diorama,** 
"  ConstaUe*s  Notice,** "  Lost,**  &c  To  me,  it  served 
to  recall  many  interesting  and  delightful  associations, 
and  I  felt  sorry  that  it  is  not  more  highly  prized.  It 
should  be  the  boast  of  every  Philadelphian,  that  in  this 
plain  and  venerable  pile  once  sat  the  immortal  Signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— that  on  these  steps 
"wtmfirH  declared  that  we  were  free  and  independent- 
thai  here  the  "Father**  of  a  now  flourishing  and  exten- 
sive country  was  firH  seen  sitting  in  the  Presidential 
ehair,  directing  the  destinies  of  a  new  and  freeborn  na- 
tion. But  no  such  feelings  as  these  glow  in  their  bosoms, 
and  they  never  point  to  it  as  the  dearest  proof  of  their 
freedQm«    Uow  often  will  they  speak  of  Fairmount 


Water  Works  and  Giiard  College,  and  ask  if  you  have 
seen  these  places,  but  never  wish  to  know  if  you  have 
visited  the  Old  State  House— entered  the  room  which 
Washington  in  by-gone  years  had  entered — ^tnMi  the 
steps  which  he  once  trod — ^had  pointed  oat  the  seats  of 
those  immortal  men  whose  names  are  as  imperiahable  ss 
time.  1  am  better  satisfied  and  shall  be  more  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  the  Old  State  House  in  Philadel- 
phia—entered the  room  in  which  the  illustiioias  patriots 
of  the  Revolution  pledged  their  **  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor,**  in  defence  of  Liberty,  than  u>  be 
able  to  paint  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Schuylkill — Fairmount  Water  Works^  with  its  pumps 
in  operation,  forcing  the  water  high  up  in  basios,  and 
the  manner  of  conveying  it  from  thence  by  kydraUt— 
the  canal  on  the  opposite  side,  with  its  boats  of  coal, 
the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania ; — to  know  that  a  Mr.  6i- 
rard,  who  lived  a  poor  and  miserable  life  that  he  might 
die  rich,  bequeathed  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  college  and  the  education  of  youth. 

The  Churches,  Banks,  Hospitals,  Penitentiary,  Ex- 
change, Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Mint  are  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous 
buildings.  Having  seen  this,  you  now  visit  Fairmount, 
situated  amid  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  SehaylkiU. 
The  basins  are  on  a  high  hill  and  the  water  is  raised  by 
machinery  propelled  by  the  waters  of  the  SehuyikilL 
You  ascend  to  these  basins  by  means  of  wooden  steps 
and  when  at  the  top,  you  are  repaid  by  a  most  diarm- 
ing  view  of  the  City,  Penitentiary,  Girard  College, 
Pratt's  Gkudens  and  the  picturesque  country  around. 
These  works  now  at  a  very  trifling  expense  supply  ihe 
citizens  with  pure  and  healthy  water,  and  In  cases  of 
fire,  afford  sufficient  water  to  extinguish  the  flames  be- 
fore they  can  make  any  advance. 

I  have  said  that  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are 
handsome.  This  is  not  alL  They  are  intelligent  and 
accomplished.  The  number  of  select  and  well  coo- 
ducted  schools  give  them  great  advantages,  and  their 
education  is  not  finished  at  Jhurtetn,  in  order  that  they 
may  "  come  out,**  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  Sooth. 
Their  manners  are  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  their 
conversation  interesting  and  instructive.  They  want 
the  liveliness,  the  vivacity,  the  simplicity,  the  ease  and 
expression  of  the  Southern  lady  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation. They  have  the  mitfonee,  but  want  the  jmL 
Hence  the  conversation  of  the  latter,  although  not  so 
instructive,  is  more  attractive  and  winning.  AH  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  and  happy  as  to  converse  with 
both,  must  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Southern 
in  this  particular.  There  is  a  sosief^'ng  which  fasci- 
nates, chains  and  insensibly  wins.  The  Philadelpbians 
dress  in  better  taste  than  any  people  in  this  country. 
Their  dresses  are  neater  and  their  colors  better  chosen ; 
hence  their  appearance  is  the  more  finished. 

The  ladies  are  very  fond  of  music  and  flowery  both 
of  which  speak  very  favorably  of  their  taste  and  refine- 
ment. In  walking  the  streets,  you  will  see  beautifol 
collections  of  flowers  at  their  windows,  and  you  will 
find  some  of  their  private  gardens  most  extensive.  I 
have  been  often  charmed  with  their  music,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  attend  4he  musical  soir^  given  by  Mrs. 
Capt.  R.  and  Mrs.  B.  alternately  on  Tuesday  eveninga 
At  these  parties,  you  hear  the  best  vocal  and  instm- 
mental  performers  and  meet  the  most  select  society.  As 
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JMlnnBenUf  pcifofrociB  of  a  high  order,  we  may  men- 
doD  Mft.  W^  filisaes  N.  and  P.— and  at  Toealtali, 
Un.  Ctpt  R^  M ra.  a  and  MisKS  W.  and  G. 

It  bat  been  said  that  Uie  Philadelphians  are  cold  and 
n$emd  m  their  intereonrse  with  atrangera,  bat  it  holds 
true  only  with  those  who  have  Tisited  that  city  and  left 
it  witboQt  ROMUoing  safficiently  long  to  become  known. 
Stnngen  wiio  bring  letters  of  introdaetion,  or  persons 
vhon  family,  education  and  manners  are  such  as  to 
atitle  them  to  more  in  their  dreles,  will,  when  acquaint- 
ed, biTc  the  most  marked  attentions  paid  them.  There 
ii  DO  city  in  the  Union  in  which  the  gentleman  is  better 
recdred.  If  he  pass  the  ordeal,  he  is  safe  and  happy 
ID  thdr  iocieCy ;  if  Ibond  nnsoited  and  rejected,  he  will 
find  it  tdvinble  not  to  attempt  the  purchase,  as  he  will 
nost  certainly  laiL 

Tbe  Medical  department  of  the  UniTersity  of  Penn- 
lylnaia  is  an  institution  well  known  through  our 
eoontry,  and  stands  deaerredly  high  both  at  home  and 
aixMd.  The  antiquity  of  the  school  and  the  great 
Barnes  connected  with  it,  have  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
nedical  achoob  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  With  it, 
are  BSBodated  the  names  of  Rush,  Wistar,  Barton, 
I>one7,  Phyaick,  Dewees,  Chapman,  Jackson,  Hare 
aod  Horaer— names  illustrious  in  the  history  of  medi- 
dae  and  u  henefiictora  of  mankind.  It  has  been  gra- 
dually extending  its  course  of  instruction,  and  its  re- 
mroea  are  constantly  accumulating.  The  chemical 
iabontory  is  interior  to  none  in  the  world,  and  the  anato- 
wtl  Duaeum  is  the  noost  perfect  in  this  country.  To 
it,  is  attached  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  or  Alms-House, 
the  DMst  extensive  and  best  arranged  building  of  the 
kiod. 

The  winter  has  been  uncommonly  gay.  Mr.  and 
Mn.  Wood  and  Bir.  Brough  haTe  astonished  and  de- 
iiglited  the  musical  work!  in  the  operas  of  Masanello^ 
Fra  DiftTolo  and  La  Somnambula.  They  have  line 
voiees,  sing  with  great  taste  and  power  and  giTe  the 
gnateat  aatiafoetion.  The  parties  and  balls  are  very 
freqoenL  To-nigbt,  we  attend  the  brilliant  ball  at  Mrs. 
C***,  Cheanut  street,  where  we  shall  meet  the  arbto- 
Qttic  and  fiishionable.— At  10  o'clock,  we  made  our 
obeisance  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C***,  and  stepping  aside  so 
u  to  give  room  for  those  who  were  behind,  we  were 
noo  loat  in  tbe  crowd.  The  music  from  Johnson's  jost- 
iy  celebnted  band  invited  to  the  dance,  and  we  were 
>MQ  enpiged  in  the  graceful  cotillion,  the  Toluptuous 
waltz  and  elegant  gallope.  The  dancing  continued 
omil  twelve,  at  whkh  time  the  ladies  were  conducted 
to  the  aopper  taUe,  which  was  heavily  loaded  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  good  eating.  At  one  in  the  morning,  the 
nopany  began  to  disperse,  and  at  two  I  found  myself 
coofortably  fixed  in  my  k>dgings,  whkh  I  left  at  ten, 
fiitigaed  and  suffering  from  headache  and  ferer. 

I  delight  in  sleigh-riding.  It  is  glorious  sport,  when, 
with  ladies  on  either  side  of  us  and  with  horses  well 
tnioed  and  gentle,  we  dart  away  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
niks  an  hour  to  see  some  dear  friend  in  the  country. 
It  is  sweet  to  leave  behind  the  pent-up  city  with  ito  dull 
andneitecoal  fires,  and  seek  the  country  and  seat  our- 
Klves  beside  the  cheerful  wood  which  blazes  and 
oaeklcs  on  the  family  hearth.  And  then  too,  comes  tbe 
eoM  bread  and  slieed  ham,  cakesand  wine,  and  other  re- 
freahnsnts  a  Uioasaiid  times  better  than  the  same  things 
on  oorowntablesu    And  nowtoo  b  the  time  we  kive 


to  dwell  upon  the  past,  and  make  it  seem  as  the  present^ 
All  b  life,  all  buoyancy,  all  pleasure,  and  we  return  to 
our  homes  better  and  happier  beings  than  when  we  left 
them. 

Elizabeth  CUy. 


THE  SLEET   STORM, 

AT  WA8HINOTON. 
By  the  auhor  of  *  Love  at  the  Shrioca,'  Ifcc 

As  I  by  in  my  bed  thb  morning  I  heard  a  low  noise 
upon  my  windows,  and  extending  my  arm  from  beneath 
its  folding  of  blankets,  I  drew  aside  the  curtain,  to  see 
which  of  winter's  messengers  was  summoning  dm  to 
arise.  Like  a  wild  urehin  scattering  shot  from  hb 
Other's  pouch,  the  delicate  flakes  of  sleet  tapped  against 
the  panes,  and  made  music  upon  the  brittle  and  respond* 
ing  surface.  I  was  fairly  awake.  There  was  no  sun* 
light  in  the  skies,  but  a  dull,  heavy  atmosphere  fell  over 
the  fece  of  nature,  and  veiled  the  dbtant  houses  in  a 
dusky  cloud.  Still  the  spattering  against  the  windows 
continued,  and  I  answered  the  summons  by  a  spring 
from  my  bed,  and  was  soon  equipped. 

How  cheerfully  our  hearth  burns  on  a  sleety  morn- 
ing, when  the  servant  b  industrious.  You  descend 
from  the  regions  of  Lapland,  where  furred  wrappera  and 
ermined  cloaks  are  necessary,  into  the  region  of  deli- 
cious comfort. 

The  breakfast  room  is  warm,  and  you  meet  your 
rosy  child,  with  its  rich  cheeks  crimsoned  with  health, 
who  runs  to  you  from  her  cricket  by  the  fire,  and 
presses  her  sweet  warm  cheek  to  yours.  Tou  take  her 
in  your  arms,  and  both  together  gaze  upon  tbe  whi- 
tened fields ;  and  how  the  merry  heart  laughs,  as  she 
sees  the  M  cow  sliding  down  tho  hill,  like  a  mahogany 
table— her  four  legs  stiff  as  icicles.  She  chirps  and 
bughs  with  delight,  when  a  little  boy  catches  the  eliding 
old  quadruped  by  the^tail,  and  accompanies  her  on  her 
slippery  journey,  until  they  arrive  in  safety  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill.  The  wiry,  woolly  dog  has  crept  from 
hb  lair  in  an  oM  basket,  where  he  has  slept  all  night, 
covered  up  in  a  green  baize  crumb-cloth  which  he  has 
cabbaged,  and  he  looks  around  him  with  a  knowing 
eye  as  if  he  was  considering  his  chance  for  an  upset. 
He  is  a  droll,  sly  and  quaint  chap,  and  though  quite 
young,  has  hb  wits  wonderfully  developed. 

The  only  place  that  he  will  stand  a  chance  for  a  fall, 
will  be  the  outskle  steps  that  descend  to  the  kitchen. 
Bob^  the  ostler's,  shoes,  may  have  iced  their  angles,  as 
he  passed  in  from  the  stable. 

No  sun  yet— and  the  clock  b  on  the  figure  of  nine. 
Is  yonder  white  world  of  ice  to  stand  all  day  long  7 
The  skies  forbid. 

How  the  urn  smokes  again,  and  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  ascends  in  fragrant  spires  and  pervades  the  room, 
as  if  tbe  odor  of  some  Deity  descending  from  Olympus. 
The  hot  rolb  melt  the  butter,  as  1  hope  tbe  sunbeam, 
warm  and  vigorous,  will  ere  long  mareh  over  the  stub- 
bom  ice,  and  conquer  iu  huge  surface  with  a  smile. 

The  sleet  hurries  on  apace  from  the  near  hanging 
clouds,  and  the  very  trees  seem  to  shiver  as  the  loe-bolt 
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spUnten  about  them.  How  gloriootly  will  be  infold 
tfaem,  and  oloak  their  duekjr  bark  with  an  armor  aa 
pure  aa  the  eryttal  of  the  spring.  Two  montha  hence, 
and  the  buds  will  cluster  upon  those  boughs,  and  the 
wild  birds  hide  themselves  in  the  flagrant  leaTea — the 
gentle  breath  of  Majr  will  whbper  to  them,  and  the 
■oft  sun  will  rejoice  amid  their  Terdant  foliage ;  but  will 
they  then  wear  an  aspect  ao  lovely  aa  that  with  which 
they  are  now  bedecked?  Like  ten  thousand  chande- 
liers of  diamond  spars  flashing  every  ray  from  the  light, 
the  limbs  throw  out  their  glassy  tracery  upon  the  sky, 
and  the  wind  that  whistles  through  them,  clatters  them 
together  with  a  soft  and  singular  sound. 

The  grass  is  prouder  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  and  weary  time— it  is  stiff  in  its  conceit;  and 
should  the  old  cow  that  elided  down  the  hill  just  now, 
attempt  to  clip  it,  how  it  will  pierce  her  nose  with  its 
sharp  and  beautiful  spear.  The  grass  is  in  its  panoply 
of  silver  mail,  and  is  ready  to  tilt  against  anything. 
Now  it  is  more  beautiful  than  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
it  lifts  its  head  that  the  wind  nay  tread  over  it  and 
hear  its  mellow  eong. 

The  hones  poke  their  bony  heads  out  at  the  stable* 
door  and  snuiT  the  cool  air,  and  shake  their  trsoibling 
ears  as  the  sleet  darts  between  them.  Armed  with  my 
cane,  and  wrapped  in  my  coat,  I  step  forth  to  dare  the 
whistling  messengers  from  the  clouds.  Whew  !  How 
they  scatter  themselves  over  my  fhee  and  cut  their  hori- 
BODtal  way  over  the  tips  of  my  ears.  I  place  my  faith- 
ful cane  carefblly  in  the  ice,  else  away  I  would  dart  and 
roll  over,  to  the  edification  of  every  market-woman  that 
might  feel  herself  secure  in  woollen  straps  passed  under 
the  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Progressing  along  with  all  the  apparent  infirmity  of 
age,  though  I  am  but  in  my  younger  youth,  I  reach  at 
last  the  crowning  point  of  my  toil— to  ascend  that  knoll 
on  this  side  and  descend  it  on  the  other,  is  like  the  paa- 
aageofthe  Alps. 

Warily  my  cane  is  placed,  as  if  I  trod  upon  the  lof- 
tiest summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  saw  beneath  me  the 
deep  gkciers  wherein  'tis  almost  death  to  gaze ;  I  sCick 
the  point  of  my  square-toed  boots  into  the  iee  and 
damber  up.  The  steep  is  won—but  now  for  the  de- 
acenL  A  wild  boy  on  his  skates  dashes  past  me,  and 
away  he  goes  like  a  rail-car,  down  the  steep ;  he  has 
passed  the  fence  comer,  and  the  rogue  has  stopped  on 
his  iron  heels,  to  watch  the  descent  of  Bonaparte.  Lord 
how  the  wind  whistles  around  me,  and  how  smooth 
and  clear  looks  the  shining  declivity— there  is  not  the 
slightest  shrub  to  break  the  monotonous  frigklity  of  the 
view,  nor  the  grateful  furrow  of  a  cartwheel,  and  down 
that  inclined  plane  go  I  must.  Shall  I  sit  down  and 
slide  it  out?  The  laughing  eyes  of  the  skater,  peeping 
over  the  fence,  forbids  the  idea.  The  work  is  com- 
menced— the  cane  once  more  planted — the  umbrella 
poised  above  my  head ;  for  the  elect  storm  is  pouring 
upon  us  all  in  feathery  glory,  and  I  am  oC  It  is  in 
▼ain  that  I  try  the  slidei-Hhe  equilibrium  of  my  boy- 
hood is  gone,  and  the  just  precision  of  my  eye,  from 
want  of  practice,  fails  me  at  this  momentous  crisis.  A 
sKp — mercy— and  all  is  over.  My  heels  have  kicked 
defiance  to  the  clouds,  and  my  head  has  smitten  with 
an  audacious  force  its  mighty  mother.  The  umbrella 
inflated  with  iu  own  coneeiu  has  fluttered  away,  and 
is  beyond  my  reach.    But  I  am  down,  and  the  occasion 
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ia  favorable.  There  ia  no  bone  broken,  and  away  I  go 
upon  my  back  as  gently  as  a  sleigh  spinning  along  with 
fbur  in  hand.  I  heard  that  wicked  nrchm's  mkth  as  my 
heels  slipped  from  wider  me,  and  aa  I  glide  majestically 
along,  I  hear  hb  epUntering  approach— he  shoots  by 
me  like  an  arrow,  and  a  broad  grin  is  upon  his  hand- 
some lace.  He  haa  my  bleesing,  bright  boy,  and 
though  I  may  stumble  frequently  in  life,  may  thy 
course  be  as  it  was  this  mom,  happy  and  seeore.  He 
brought  me  my  umbrella,  and  has  brushed  the  ice  from 
my  back. 

As  I  wend  up  the  avenue,  hundreds  of  boya  fly  psst 
me  on  their  skates,  for  the  pavements  and  roads  are  sH 
covered  with  the  ice.  Here  it  is  safer  walking,  for  they 
have  roughened  the  surface  with  their  fluted  irons,  snd 
I  pace  along  as  merry  as  the  resL 

Like  an  alderman  picking  hia  way  to  a  turtle  dinner, 
see  that  solenm  steed,  how  he  minces  his  ateps,aDd 
hear  him  how  he  snorts,  as  a  flying  skater,  like  a  sum- 
mer swallow-bird,  flashee  before  his  frost-webbed  eyes, 
and  his  poor  rider  shakes  his  whip  at  the  boy,  who 
chuckles  in  his  sleeve,  and  returns  to  the  attack  like  a 
Bedouin  Arab  of  the  Desert. 

The  blacksmith's  shop  is  crowded  with  company, 
and  the  beaded  perspiration  falls  from  hia  forehead  and 
hisses  on  the  glowing  iron.    The  two  white  horses  are 

to  be  firoeted  first,  for  they  bekMig  to  Mr. ^  and 

he  wants  ihem  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  importance  to  the 
PresidenL  The  bhicksmith,  with  a  nonchalant  aii^ 
snatches  up  the  huge  foot  of  an  honest  cartman*s  boras, 
who  earns  his  broad  by  his  daily  toil,  and  hammeis 
away  right  merrily  upon  him.  The  white  servant  of 
the  great  man  has  to  pocket  the  insult,  but  his  turn 
will  oome  nest  Thanks^  honest  smith!  The  poor 
wood-carrier  will  blees  you  this  night,  when  he  pouis 
his  earnings  into  his  wife's  hand,  and  sends  his  eldest 
boy  out  to  buy  milk  for  the  evening  cofiee. 

I  stand  by  a  man  who  is  digging  lustily  away  at 
something  beneath  the  sleet:  chop— chop— chop— the 
ice  breaks  off"  in  cakes,  and  he  draws  forth  the  but 
evening'e  paper.  He  will  chop  logic  over  the  sage  edi- 
torial ;  for  bent  must  he  be  on  learning,  that  would  thus 
stand  in  the  shivering  air,  and  pick  two  inches  deep  in 
ice  for  an  evening's  journal.  The  editor  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  hibor. 

How  the  hours  wear  on — how  slowly  the  hands 
point  upon  the  fece  of  my  time-piece,  and  yet  how 
swiftly  do  our  thoughts  mount  upon  the  four  winds, 
and  seek  the  hearthstone  scenes  of  our  friends.  AhM ! 
that  they  are  distant  from  us. 

We  hear  the  wind  chuckling  around  the  gable-ends  of 
the  housee,  and  almost  screaming  with  delight,  when  it 
cuts  a  corpulent  biped  acrois  the  bridge  of  the  noee  with 
its  icy  sword. 

The  night  dmws  on  apace— slowly  the  eurtain  fiJI^ 
and  dim  and  indistinct  sneak  on  the  dying  moments  of 
the  dsy^the  grass  haa  not  bent  an  ineb,  and  the  tall 
trees  shake  their  heads  ominously,  as  much  aa  to  siy, 
«*  W€*U  km  aeoUUmt^f  UwAkxrt  U-nigktJ'  Where 
are  your  elegant  blankets  that  the  gods  have  sent  yoat 

Will  the  mice  stir  abroad  to-night  ?  The  eat  is  rolled 
up  in  her  night-clothes  and  purs  away  like  an  M  erooc 
spinning  wooL  The  wiry-headed  dog  barks  ever  sad 
anon  in  his  sleep,  fbr  he  ie  haunted  by  vimooe  of  sacked 
towns  and  dismantled  brders. 
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Oh!  bow  tbe  wind  bellows  witboat^-^discoursuig 
eioqueat  nmsic"  The  shatten  are  &8tened — the 
doon  ue  not  locked,  for  aome  sufferer  may  knock,  and 
I  wooid  not  deny  him  the  comfort  of  my  blazing  lire. 
Tbe  eutaios  are  not  drawn  down  in  soch  a  night  as 
tbii^  ibr  many  a  poor  hoosdess  wretch  passing  by  and 
seeii^  all  dark,  would  pass  on,  and  he  might  iind  his 
bed  ia  the  deep  hollow  a  few  yards  beyond  my  door. 

The  sieet  day  has  ended  in  a  cold  and  stany  night. 
Tbe  fretted  limbs  are  swaying  about  in  the  powerful 
hUtt,  and  as  yei  I  have  heard  of  no  accidents.  The 
bo^i  could  have  met  with  none,  for  they  were  not  forced 
to  tbe  deep  waters  for  their  skating  Mie ;  and  though 
tbej,  doubtlsssy  have  had  some  delightful  tumbles,  they 
sre  none  the  worse  for  that.  Fine  fellows,  how  soon 
tbe  skates  are  thrown  aside,  after  their  first  appearance 
St  tbe  barber's. 

And  now  it  ia  growing  late ;  the  wand  of  Morpheus 
ks  been  passed  more  than  once  across  my  eyes,  as  the 
sodding  reader  will  hare  perceived,  and  once  more  I  am 
pennitted  to  souff  my  bed-room  candle,  and  don  my 
nigbteap. 

WnkiMglam,  Feb.  16, 183a 


THE  SLEET. 

ivikt,  swika,  the  son  b  np,  awake  and  lallj  forth, 

We*f«  had  a  rain  of  jewelry  from  oat  the  fxosen  north ; 

ne  euth  le  robed  in  dassliag  white,  each  tree  ie  haog  with 

(cme, 
Aoddumooda  in  ten  thoueand  ebapee  are  haaging  from  their 


every  hamble  ehrob,  with  precious  etonee  is 
tarlghieet  things,  by  handfule  round  are 


Hack  bush  and 

•cniDg, 
AidallUie 

•■ags 

Tk«em*iald! 
Aodbcreaad 


the amechyet I  thetopaies!  beholdl 
a  mby  red,  ie  eparkling  in  tlie  cold. 


Tbe  chryeolite  «nd  jeeper  eee,  and  that  bright  Berdlne  etone 
The  holy  Psanoe  prophet  eaw,  upon  tbe  Heav*nly  throne ; 
Hoc  all  the  gold  of  Opbir  ehfnee,  with  all  Oolconda*e  etore, 
Aed  wlu>  coald  ever  number  np  the  countleee  myriade  more  ? 


*  Ye  coaneellore  of  earth  !>  come  forth,  *  ye  princee  who  have 

gold  !>* 
Your  dlademe,  ye  kings !  bring  here,— the  jewell*d  crowns  ye 

h61d } 
Come  woman  in  thine  ornaments,  in  all  their  coetly  sheen. 
And  let  them  be  the  loveliest  onee  that  ever  graced  a  queen ! 

This  graeo  that*e  trodden  under  foot,  this  weed  with  branching 

arms, 
Thue  glittering  hi  the  morning  eun,  hath  flfty-fold  their  chenue ; 
Then  caet  your  baublee  ?lle  away,  and  bend  in  eolemn  thought 
To  Him,  who  hath  thie  gorgeous  scene,  from  etorm  and  tempest 

wrought. 

Yet  this  fair  pageant  soon  must  fade  before  the  breath  of  noon  i 
And  by  the  flat  from  on  high,  your  wealth  shall  fade  as  soon. 
Oh  lay  not  worthless  riches  up,  which  *  moth  and  rust'  assail. 
But  those  which  at  the  Judgment  day,  through  Christ,  will  then 
avail. 

What  though  tbe  sun  so  soon  must  melt  this  frostwork  and  ite 

forms, 
He  speaks  them  Into  life  again,  who  rides  amid  the  storms ; 
So '  la  CAe  twUMing  tfmn  eye,*  at  Ms  IssC  trumpet  dread. 
Our  bodies,  /mMmted  gloHcmlg,  shall  rise  np  from  the  desd. 

Tbe  sun  goee  up  his  destined  way— how  few  do  heed  my  calls ! 

In  feoTf  the  vision  melts  away,  *  the  ba$eteu  f^rie*  fhlle. 

I  too,  could  shed  eome  tears,  alae !  that  this  sweet  eeene  is 

paes'd; 
For  scenee  as  ewecf,  It  brings  to  mind,  which  fled  away  as  fkst 

NUGATOR. 

*  Job,  chap.  3d. 


The  holly  In  its  darkeet  green,  with  crimeon  firult  looks  gay, 
fartisssd  ia  Bottd  ailver  too,  bow  rich  ia  Its  display! 
bk  gnsa  aad  gold  tbe  ahafgy  pine  eeems  almost  bi  a  blase 
With  all  iho  snn*s  reflected  light,  yet  eoften'd  to  the  gaze. 

The  eeder !  ah  thon  fiivor*d  tree !  In  ecripture  It  Ie  told 
They  kid  thee  in  tke  hooae  of  Ood,  and  cover*d  thee  with  gold  I 
lot  great  as  waa  Kiag  Solomon,  he,  nor  the  houee  he  made. 
Woe  teeB>d  In  eoefa  magnlilcence  ae  thou  hast  here  display'd  I 

Ibe  beech  isea  ataade  la  rich  array  of  loag  and  sliinlng  tbreade, 
fc>  Male  iMoghe  aU  beading  low  to  earth  their  drooping  heade, 
Aad  BOW  and  than  some  broken  limb  comea  crashing  frmn  on 

bigb, 
Aai  ihowerfng  down  a  world  of  gems  that  sparkle  as  they  fly. 

The  kfty  oak— Uie  baadred  lfaab*d  Briareaa  of  the  drees ! 
ifveads  oat  his  pond*roue  Icy  arms,  loud  crackling  In  tbe  breeze, 
And  as  the  roused  up  lion  *  shakee  the  dewdrope  from  his  mane,* 
flo  dose  the  woodland  monerch  ehake  hie  cry  eiale  o'er  the  plain. 


Bei  dne  would  fall  to  tell  of  all  that  bright  and  eurry  boat 
Tbe  Boith'Wind  brings  *  lo  witch  the  world*  from  out  the  realms 

of  froot: 
tbe  meaneet  tblog— tbe  meet  deform*d~the  dry  and  saplees 

boogh, 
Tbe  braaaUa  rada«  tbe  nigged  thscn,  sra  pue  and  ipotlsssnow. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  A  SCIENCE. 

By  the  anther  of  <  Love  at  the  Shrlnea,*  kc 

THE  ANIMAL  MAQNETIZ^BR. 

How  the  following  wiM  and  eooentric  story  cameint# 
my  possession,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  import.  It  came 
by  the  right  of  inheritance,  among  a  golgotha  of  garret 
furniture,  such  as  trunks  and  boxes  of  all  sizes  and  of 
every  form.  On  opening  one  of  them,  I  was  struck  by 
a  singular  looking  roll  of  paper  tied  up  very  neatly 
with  a  fitded  piece  of  brocade,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  I 
found  that  the  writing  was  that  of  a  very  celebrated 
anceator  of  my  fomily,  and  I  set  to  work  to  decypher 
the  outrd  letters^  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers— sim- 
ply remarking  that  I  have  excluded  all  portions  of  the 
record,  that  appertain  to  the  scientific  part  of  animal 
magnetism ;  appriaing  the  general  reader  however  of 
the  fact,  that  in  the  early  daya  of  the  art,  the  opera- 
tions were  accompanied  with  music — this  r^meik  ia 
relevant  to  the  understanding  the  story. 

THE  STORY. 

It  is  night— the  weary  wind  panta  around  my  win- 
dows—the fire  glowa  in  the  hearth,  and  every  now  and 
then,  a  small  cloud  of  amoke  fraflfs  down  the  chimney, 
driven  out  by  the  blaat.  It  ia  a  asd  night,  and  the 
world  ia  buahed,  and  the  deep  ailence  ia  only  brolcen 
by  the  baying  of  the  ngAStifif  chained  with  a  double  chain 
totheportaL 

How  mysterioua  and  awful  are  these  gigantic  walls— 
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those  dark  recesses— «nd  that  old  and  rusted  armor 
hanging  upon  iron  nails,  how  it  fills  me  with  ideas  of 
the  glorious  past. 

I  am  now  an  old  man^the  silver  is  about  my  head, 
and  I  am  not  what  I  used  to  be,  when  I  bounded  along 
the  IiTeliest  of  all  the  proud  ones,  that  have  sunk  away 
forever. 

But  why  should  I  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
which  I  promised  you  I  would  relate  7  Oflen  and  often 
have  I  put  you  off  with  promises,  and  now  as  I  feel  the 
oold  shiver  of  old  age,  I  think  it  high  time  to  gratify 
your  curiosity.  In  this  brief  record,  you  will  find  am- 
ple materials  for  wonder  and  admiration,  and  when  I 
shall  have  been  gathered  to  my  Others,  read  it  to  your 
children,  as  a  singular  event  in  the  life  of  one  of  their 
ancestors. 

It  is  a  dreary  task  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  our 
youth — almost  sinful  in  age  to  chill  the  sunshine  of 
such  a  memory,  with  his  breath  iced  and  feeble ;  but 
yet  for  your  sake,  my  beloved,  I  will  go  back  upon  the 
dreary  travel,  and  conjure  up  once  more  the  emotions  of 
my  youth,  and  stir  the  smouldering  cinders  in  my  heart 

It  was  your  mother  of  whom  I  shall  speak.  Her 
character  was  gentle,  pure  and  credulous.  She  had 
no  guile,  and  when  I  wooed  her,  she  did  not  shun  me, 
but  met  my  advances  as  nature  prompted,  which  was 
modesty  and  truth  to  her.  She  was  to  me  life — soul-^ 
divinity.  I  sighed  for  the  morning,  that  it  might  bring 
me  to  her  presence — for  the  night,  that  I  might  worship 
her  in  all  that^  glorious  impregnation  of  mystery  inci- 
dent to  my  country. 

When  I  won  her  it  was  in  the  spring,  and  I  remember 
it  so  well,  so  wonderfully  well  I  see  again  the  moon 
and  stars  shining  down  upon  the  short  crisp  grass,  and 
silvering  every  blade  with  a  rich  and  fretted  scabbard. 
I  see  once  more  the  leaves  trembling  in  the  gentle 
breeze,  the  dark  old  trees  beneath  which  we  used  to 
ait  and  count  the  throbbings  of  our  hearts,  one  against 
the  other.  She  was  guileless  as  she  was  beautiAil ;  she 
loved  and  was  beloved ;  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
between  our  hearts — they  had  met  in  the  yearning  con- 
fidence of  their  strength,  and  whispered  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  to  each  other— there  was  nothing  unex« 
plained.  Truth  was  the  sun ;  the  several  and  many 
thoughts  common  between  us,  the  stars  to  our  little 
world.  We  moved  together,  but  not  apart  from  the 
rest— we  loved  the  world,  and  had  our  friends— we 
danced  and  we  sung  and  whirled  along  the  giddy  ma- 
zes of  society,  but  we  had  our  world— one  single  step 
and  we  were  in  it,  and  it  was  a  paradise. 

In  those  days  a  wild  theory  had  been  started  by  some 
of  our  many  dreamers,  and  all  Qermany  had  been  tor- 
tured by  the  cruel  and  hideous  doctrine.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed its  professors  through  the  streets,  and  mystery 
and  majesty  and  a  dreadful  awe  hung  upon  their  actions 
and  their  words. 

The  science  was  one  that  had  never  before  been 
heard  of--it  broke  suddenly  over  the  heads  of  our 
learned  men  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  swept  onward  into 
every  avenue  of  the  public  curiosity.  I  shared  the 
common  wonder,  and  in  my  ardent  spirit,  there  was 
awakened  a  most  painful  desire  to  master  its  secrets. 

In  this  state  of  min4«  the  city  in  which  I  lived  was 
visited  by  one  of  these  strange  beings — these  teachers 
of  the  daric  and  weird  lore,  and  I  hastened  to  his  pre- 


sence. I  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  nom— he 
rose  at  my  appearance.  I  could  not  more— ^forhii 
eyes,  large,  dark  and  brilliant,  were  riveted  upon  me. 
There  was  a  fascination  in  them  like  a  snak^a-^^ao  sur- 
passingly beautiful  were  they.  His  fbrehesd  was  high, 
white,  and  without  the  trace  of  a  wrinkle,  and  his  dark 
ringlets  fell  back  upon  his  shoulders,  and  added  to  the 
wildness  of  his  countenanoe-^and  yet  he  was  gentle  in 
every  look— a  languor-a  softness,  almost  an  effeminacy, 
which  soothed  the  abrupt  and  startling  effect  of  a  fint 
view  of  him.  He  spoke  to  me,  and  his  voice  was  me- 
lodious as  the  softest  music— so  low-^eo  gentle.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  found  liim  melancho- 
ly but  not  morose — ^but  he  looked  as  we  fancy  the  poen 
look — those  priests  of  nature.  I  saw  him  perfom  his 
magnetic  wonders  on  multitudes,  and  he  seemed  to 
sway  them 'as  a  god.  They  breathed  low  and  softly 
when  he  spoke — their  limbs  quivered  when  his  Isrge 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  and  when  he  moved  aboat 
the  room  their  hearts  would  pant  like  the  bosom  of  love 
—by  a  motion  of  his  hand  he  gave  them  life,  by  a 
glance  he  could  palsy  them  into  a  livid  and  ghastly 
corpse.  Where  was  the  magic  of  this  wonderful  being?  I 
watched  him  like  an  eagle,  but  there  was  ever  the 
same  subdued  manner  about  him.  He  glided  aen» 
the  floor  like  a  woman  in  a  sick  chamber;  he  kwked 
at  you,  and  your  very  soul  bounded  and  leaped  beneath 
the  swimming  glance  of  the  philosopher.  His  habiu 
were  secluded  and  studious.  He  pored  over  large 
tomes  and  rich-clasped  books,  and  at  times  his  brow 
would  darken  as  if  a  tempest  of  wrath  was  brooding 
over  liim,  and  again  his  color  would  revive,  as  if  ideas 
like  rose  leaves,  had  expanded  in  his  soft  and  enchant* 
ed  souL  I  became  a  regular  attendant  at  his  rooms, 
and  witnessed  some  strange  scenes  in  the  course  of  his 
practice. 

It  was  a  weird  and  ghastly  occupation,  that  of  this 
eariy  magnetizer.  He  so  calm  and  melancholy — the 
patient  so  pale,  hsggard  and  ghostlike ;  and  there  I 
have  seen  him  stand  gazing  on  the  pallid  face  until  the 
tears  would  rush  into  his  eyes,  and  his  whole  frame 
would  tremble  as  with  an  ague  fit. 

From  a  deep  interest  in  the  philosopher,  1  became  a 
warm  student  of  the  philosophy.  It  excited  and  fiUed 
me  with  visionary  thoughts,  but  I  had  never  allowed 
myself  to  be  magnetized.  An  awful  dread  of  pu  tliog  on 
the  semblance  of  death  prevented  me.  I  did  not  wish 
that  man  should  see  how  I  looked  when  I  shouki  be  laid 
out  on  the  final  plank — for  I  knew  they  would  tell  Im- 
ogen, and  her  heart  would  be  filled  with  horror.  A 
shudder  would  benumb  every  fibre  of  my  body  at  the 
idea  of  the  experiment,  and  an  indistinct  shadow  waved 
me  back.  But  I  tottmd  towards  the  trial;  I  longed 
with  an  eager  desire  which  maddened  me  to  retrain, 
and  yet  I  dreaded  the  result.  Was  it  the  seoet  infla- 
ence  of  that  mysterious  man,  conveyed  through  those 
strange  and  gloomy  eyes,  that  swayed  me  to  and  fro? 
I  &ncied  that  I  frequently  saw  him  gazing  at  me  with 
an  earnest  look.  At  this  singular  period  of  my  life, 
old  impressions  returned  upon  me  with  renewed  force. 
One  in  particular,  which  from  its  horror,  and  from  the 
effect  it  now  exercised,  I  will  relate.  It  stalked  before 
me  whenever  I  entered  the  magnetizer's — ^I  heard  iu 
clanking  bone»— I  smelt  its  odor  of  the  grave. — ^Wheo 
I  was  a  boy  some  ten  years  old,  an  imele  who  was  t 
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medicaJ  nan,  li? ed  j'd  my  father's  house,  and  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  relation  of  marveUoua  stories,  many  which 
hsTebeea  aiooe  published.  He  would  talk  of  f>;obUii8and 
^MctiM  until  the  blood  of  both  old  and  young  would 
tio^  is  their  Teins,  and  be  completed  his  conquest 
orer  mj  imaginaiion.  I  slept  in  a  small  bed  at  the  foot 
of  mjr  node's,  and  long  aAer  the  fiimlly  had  retired,  he 
voqM  continue  to  pour  into  my  ears  his  dreadful  ad? en- 
torei.  On  one  night  in  winter,  we  had  all  been  shiver- 
in;  with  the  cold  and  my  uncle's  stories,'  that  I  kissed 
my  paitnts  and  without  a  light  went  to  my  uncle's 
nom.  There  were  a  few  chunks  burning  in  the  hearth, 
afieieot  to  light  the  frightened  boy  to  bed.  I  was 
mo  undrasKd  and  stood  oTer  my  little  bed,  and  as  I 
ude  the  attempt  to  hide  beneath  the  bed-clothes,  I 
strock  against  something  hard — it  rattled  with  a  holtow 
loond,  end  starting  back,  the  ruddy  light  of  the  fire 
streafoed  full  upon  the  spectacle.  I  sprung  upon  the 
kor,  niahed  down  the  stairs,  and  bursting  into  the 
RXNB,  shrieked,  "The  Skeleton!  the  Skeleton !"  My 
oocie  had  placed  this  object  in  my  bed,  had  laid  it  out 
with  all  its  bones  and  eyeless  skull  and  stinking  skin 
Kute  dry,  to  frighten  met  How  strong  then  was  the 
inpieaion  of  that  object  upon  my  mind,  when  after 
Mtng  others  in  the  pallid  sleeps  I  leave  to  your  ima- 
gination. 

Morbidly  aroused  to  penetrate  the  science,  I  conti- 
BOfld  to  pace  over  erery  work  that  touched  upon  the 
object.  I  thought  frequently  that  I  might  unveil  the 
awful  art  by  tracing  it  to  magic,  and  the  character  of 
ill  jmfasor  woukl  have  given  color  to  the  charge*  He 
Kldon  or  never  spoke  to  the  crowd,  but  there  was  a 
acra  and  haughty  reserve,  that  forbade  familiarity  and 
iaipind  the  spectators  with  something  akin  to  fear. 
TosKi  however,  he  was  generally  kind,  but  noinforma- 
iiofl  woold  he  impart.  Inscrutable— dark  and  obscure, 
be  iiood  among  the  crowd  and  exercised  his  power  as 
hepleaaed. 

Meuuime  my  love  ran  on  smoothly  and  with  greater 
^epih  and  fervor,  without  those  common  obstructions, 
deemed  requisite  to  give  its  monotonous  glory  a  pi- 
Vntcf  and  aesL  Of  course  you  will  imagine  that 
Boeb  of  our  eooTeraation  turned  on  the  engrossing 
nbjcet  of  msgnetasm,  and  she  listened  fearfully  to  my 
coaments  opon  its  subtle  mysteries. 

One  evening  we  determined  to  visit  the  magnetizer's 
together,  though  I  did  not  remember  at  the  time  of 
fannins  the  engagement,  that  I  had  made  a  profession- 
al appointment  with  a  sick  friend.  I  told  her  the  ur- 
pncy  of  this  visit,  and  proposed  that  she  should  go  on 
to  the  mignetizer's  with  her  cousin  Ernest,  where  I 
voold  meet  her  in  an  hour.  We  parted,  and  ere  that 
^had  flown  away,  I  had  closed  the  eyes  of  an  old 
and  dear  oompanion---he  had  died  in  torture. 

Filled  with  the  gloomy  impressions  from  the  melan- 
^7  scene  through  which  I  had  just  passed,  and 
^W  horrid  details  I  will  not  shock  you  with  re- 
Ptttiog,  I  directed  my  steps  to  the  room  of  the  mag- 
Bctittr.  The  torches  were  lit  along  the  streets,  and 
the  mighty  wing  of  night  hong  heavily  above — a  few 
flngSlen  pasMd  roe,  and  I  hastened  on.  The  cool  air 
in  put  revived  me.  I  saw  the  light  shining  through 
^  UU  windows  of  the  exhibition  room.  It  was  his 
C^lMght,  on  which  he  proposed  to  exercise  to  the  full 
^powanthatheposMased.    The  skeptics  had  dared 


him  to  the  combat — he  was  to  strike  into  a  trance  the 
body  and  the  soul,  and  I  rushed  onward  with  a  fever- 
ish anxiety  to  witness  the  grand  and  crowning  scene  of 
the  sorcerer. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  notes  of  a  soft  and  voluptuous 
air.  It  was  a  mysterious  voice  that  gave  it  venL  It 
seemed  to  arrest  the  power  of  respiration,  and  a  fainU 
ness  overcame  nse-— it  was  as  if  the  fragrance  of  Hea- 
ven had  found  a  tongue  to  syllable  its  sweets.  The 
melody,  for  it  was  more  than  music,  came  from  a  dark- 
ened part  of  the  magnetizer's  house. 

I  was  arrested,  and  my  heart  went  slowly  and  sickly 
down,  and  burning  thoughts,  and  deep  and  languishing 
yearnings  of  love  took  possession  of  me.  A  dimness 
wss  overspreading  my  eyesight,  and  I  could  hear  no 
other  sound  but  that  bewitching  voice — that  divinity  of 
solitude,  and  I  saw  no  other  object  but  that  dark  and 
solemn  house.  A  numbness  seized  upon  my  limbs, 
and  I  was  fainting,  when  gradually  the  air  grew  fainter 
and  fainter;  it  appeared  to  sob,  and  then  all  was  still  as 
the  tomb.  The  trance  was  broken.  The  sickening,  but 
delicious  sensations  with  which  I  had  been  filled,  de- 
parted, and  I  bared  my  forehead  to  the  cold  breath  of 
the  winds,  and  proceeded. 

Would  that  I  bad  never  waked  from  that  glorious 
enraptment! — would  that  I  could  hare  been  arrested 
and  fixed  forever  in  the  world  of  melody  created  by 
that  voice ! 

I  entered  the  Hall  of  Experiment,  but  every  space 
was  crowded.  I  dimbec)  to  the  topmost  bench  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  see  where  Imogen  and  her  cousin  were* 
Several  dark  looking  men,  on  whoee  shoulders  I 
placed  my  impatient  feet,  glared  at  me  with  threaten- 
ing eyea,  I  gained  at  last  a  position  where  I  could 
command  a  view  of  the  entire  assembly.  I  glanced 
eagerly  around  among  the  dense  mass  for  my  beloved, 
but  nowhere  could  I  find  her.  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  and 
the  blood  went  swiftly  through  my  body.  At  length, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  room  and  near  to  the  mag- 
netizer,  I  saw  them  sitting  together.  Oh  Qod  I  how 
beautiful  she  looked  I  Her  auburn  locks  were  part- 
ed on  her  ample  brow,  and  fell  in  ringlets  on  her 
shoulders ;  a  delicate  roee  was  entwined  in  her  hair,  and 
her  cheeks  were  glowing.  Had  she  too  been  spelled 
by  that  superhuman  melody?  If  she  had  heard  that 
glorious  and  voluptuous  music,  what  had  been  her  feel- 
ings? A  cold  shudder  smote  me  through  the  heart, 
when  I  saw  her  dark-eyed  cousin  gaze  earnestly  in  her 
face,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  with  an  abstracted  and  va- 
cant air,  and  he  appeared  absorbed,  in  thought.  Had 
he  too  been  poisoAed  by  the  intoxicating  melody?  He 
was  transoendently  handsome,  and  be  had  a  languid 
look,  that  is  more  dangerous  to  the  female  heart  than  all 
the  flashing  eyes  and  eloquent  tongues  in  the  world. 
I  could  not  reach  the  pair,  and  terrible  emotions 
crowded  to  my  brain  when  I  reflected  upon  the  effect  of 
that  terrible  but  delicious  symphony.  I  burned  with  an 
inward  and  almost  frantic  fire,  and  several  times  I  was 
upon  the  eve  of  screaming  aloud  at  him,  when  he  cast 
those  baneful  and  languid  looks  upon  her  face.  I  tore 
my  hair  in  my  silent,  but  tormenting  rage,  and  there  I 
was  doomed  to  witness  the  exaggerated  scene,  without 
the  power  of  making  them  know  that  I  was  watching 
them  like  a  hungry  serpent.  I  was  absorbed  in  the 
one  vismn  of  the  hated  cousin  and  the  beloved  girL    I 
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nw  him  speak  to  her  with  bis  mouth  cloee  (o  her  ear. 
What  he  said  was  urged  vehemently.  She  smiled  tim- 
idly. Oh  that  smile  I  it  dispelled  every  gloom.  She 
shook  her  head,  but  he  opened  his  large— his  lustrous 
and  splendid  eyes,  and  gazed  reprovingly  and  beseech- 
ingly into  hers,  and  in  a  moment  an  alarmed  and  dubious 
expression  flitted  over  her  face,  and  she  averted  her 
k)ok.  I  could  have  plunged  my  dagger  into  his  heart, 
but  I  trembled  and  stood  still,  while  a  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd,  and  suddenly  the  Enigma  stood  upon 
the  platform.  He  was  dotlied  in  a  full  suit  of  black 
velvet,  and  hts  forehead  shone  like  a  star;  his  hair  fell 
down  in  long  wavy  curls,  and  his  face  was  pale  and  his 
eye  dim  as  an  ashen  corpse — ^but  even  in  death  beau* 
ttfuK  Had  he  been  communing  with  that  melodious 
being,  and  was  he  just  from  the  conference  ? 

A  pin  might  have  fallen  and  been  heard  among  that 
abeoibed  and  entranced  assembly,  and  for  a  moment 
my  attention  was  diverted  from  Imogen  and  her  cousin 
Ernest,  and  directed  in  concentrated  curiosity  towards 
the  operator. 

There  seemed  a  sound  from  afar  ofl^  like  the  dying 
cadence  of  a  harp,  but  none  heard  it  distinctly,  yet  all 
were  startled  at  its  mystery,  and  then  all  was  still  as 
the  grave. 

I  once  more  turned  towards  Ernest  and  Imogen,  and 
she  was  deadly  pale,  while  he  was  flushed  and  his  ac- 
tions were  agitated  and  nervous.  Then  was  renewed 
within  me  the  hell  that  I  had  before  felt. 

The  roagnetizer  turned  his  full  eyes  from  the  crowd 
towards  the  twain — they  were  sitting  near  to  him,  and  a 
•udden  change  was  visible  on  his  face. 

In  front  of  htm  were  the  skeptics,  or  philosophers, 
who  had  taunted  him  to  this  final  trial,  and  every  so- 
lemnity had  been  put  in  requisition  to  sustain  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  I  tried  to  force  my  way  through  the 
crowd.  I  could  have  torn  them  to  pieces,  but  they  mo- 
ved not,  and  so  I  was  constrained  to  be  a  mere  specta- 
tor of  that  scene,  which  taxed  every  fibre  of  my  heart 
to  bear. 

Suddenly  the  magnetizer  waved  his  hand  upwards 
and  gSzed  upon  Imogen.  She  was  not  looking  at  him 
at  that  moment,  but  no  sooner  had  he  made  the  gesture, 
than  with  a  quick  start  she  turned  towards  him.  I  was 
struck  mate  with  horror  and  amaze — my  tongue  clove 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  could  neither  call  aloud 
nor  make  a  sign. 

Horrible  sight !  In  a  second,  like  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning the  truth  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  I  saw  that 
Ernest  had  staked  his  hope  of  success  with  Imogen 
upon  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  master. 

The  gestures  were  continued,  when  all  at  once  the 
powers  of  speech  and  motion  came  back  to  roe,  and  I 
shrieked  aloud  to  the  dreaded  sorcerer  to  stop.  He 
did  not  appear  to  notice  my  summons,  but  proceed- 
ed. Again  I  shrieked  and  swore  that  I  would  strike 
him  dead  if  he  did  not  desist.  Imogen  Md  not  hear  me ! 
She  sat  like  a  statue  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with 
her  eyes  like  those  of  a  corpse,  and  her  mouth  open. 
Her  cheeks  were  deadly  pale. 

I  was  possessed  at  that  moment  with  the  strength  of 
a  giaut.  I  rushed  forward — I  trampled  under  foot  those 
whom  I  overthrew — ^I  swept  with  my  arms  a  passage 
through  that  solid  mass,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
magician.    Ernest  sprang  to  me,  and  we  stood  face  to 


I  fheo.  With  a  blow  I  struck  him  to  the  grooiid,  and 
grappled  the  arch-fiend  by  the  throat.  When  he  turn- 
ed from  his  pallid  and  piteous  victim  upon  me,  his 
eyes  glared— his  hands  were  elenebed  together  Hke  the 
talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  he  uttered  in  a  sepokhrsl 
tone  my  name.  ** Restore  my  Imoren,"  I  cried,  "or  1 
strike  you  dead  P  He  smiled,  and  I  waved  my  dagger 
over  his  head.  His  eye  followed  my  gesture,  and  quick 
as  thought,  while  the  crowd  were  rushing  like  a  ibrk 
and  giant  wave  towards  us,  that  godlike  voice  from  the 
distance,  broke  upon  my  ear.  My  arm  dropped— the 
dagger  fell  from  my  grasp — a  clammy  penpiratioB 
oozed  from  every  pore.  I  reeled  from  the  tntenaicy  of 
intoxicated  sensations,  and  leant  against  the  waH. 

The  music  continued,  and  with  it  seemed  to  eooe 
a  perfbme  that  filled  the  whole  room.  Not  a  penoa 
moved,  bat  all  looked  on  in  learAil  aBBaaemaDt  at  the 
wonderful  spectacle. 

There  sat  my  beloved,  my  adored  Imogen,  as  I  have 
described  her,  with  the  teirible  sorcerer  towering  proud- 
ly and  triumphantly  over  all.  The  musie  paoaed  bet 
for  a  second,  and  yet  that  second  was  a  lifo  to  me— 
not  a  moment  to  lose,  bat  I  darted  forward  and  regain- 
ing my  dagger,  I  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  my  ib& 
I  seized  Imogen  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  wake  her. 
To  all  appearance  she  was  dead — ^not  a  word— not  a 
sigh— not  a  movement  even  of  a  mnsde.  I  called  alood 
to  the  bleeding  Magnetizer  to  reillome  the  victim  of 
his  art,  but  he  replied  noL 

'  He  alone  could  rescue  her.  He  who  had  darkened 
her  spirit  ooald  revive  the  soul,  and  give  it  back  to  lift 
and  love.  I  knelt  by  his  side— I  raised  him  in  my 
arms— I  pointed  to  Imogen,  and  begged  him  to  wave 
his  hand  once  more,  and  wake  her  from  her  ghastly 
sleepi  He  smiled  bitterly,  and  shook  his  head  with  a 
ferocious  smirk  of  exultation. 

Driven  to  despair,  I  dashed  him  away  from  me,  and 
cast  myself  upon  my  knees  before  the  inanimate  body 
of  my  betrothed ;  but  I  gazed  upon  the  vacant  eye,  and 
called  to  the  deaJRuied  ear. 

While  kneelmg  before  her,  I  heard  a  screamy  and 
then  a  oonfused  mumiur  of  alarm,  and  the  next  moment 
I  saw  the  figure  of  a  dark  and  majestic  woman  standing 
above  the  magnetizer.  She  stooped  and  raised  lus 
head  upon  her  knee  and  whispered  to  his  ear.  He 
slowly  raised  his  eyes  to  Imogen  and  waved  his  hand. 
The  eyes  of  my  beloved  moved— her  Kps  unclosed — 
she  drew  a  long  breath,  and  rising  finom  her  chair  fell 
into  my  opened  arms.  The  crowd,  held  back  throogfa 
fear  and  superstition,  now  raised  a  loud  shout  of  joy-f 
and  when  I  looked  round  for  the  strange  being  wbo 
had  wrought  this  sadden  change,  I  saw  nothing  bat  a 
small  black  pool  of  blood.  The  enchanter  and  the 
enchantress  had  left  the  halL 

Here  the  manuscript  is  continued  with  scientific  ar- 
guments  upon  the  science  of  magnetism,  which  may 
hereafter  be  published.  At  present  they  are  too  wild 
and  singular  for  this  age.  So  prone  is  the  youth  of  oar 
country  to  indulge  in  daring  speculation,  that  I  will  doc 
feed  their  morbid  appetite  by  a  present  disclosure. 


Petrarch  declares  that  in  his  youth  he  saw  the  works 
of  Varro^  and  the  second  Decade  of  Livy. 
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NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 


«■  Mdnf  a  picture  of  IVtpolaon  Bowputa, 
attndsng  akMMy  jwc  after  raoMt,  on  on*  of  the  clUb  of  8l 
Hel«fia,  guing  fo  a  peorire  mood  on  the  wide  waate  of  waten 

Kipobool  Cliild  of  DesliDy  I  WlMt  train 

Of  w^mauag  thought  emploja  tby  bnin. 

As  «^  tiie  Athmtie  wave,  with  dowD-eul  eye, 

Aid  tiwiJighcfiil  brow,  tboa  look'st  deepondiofly? 

Docf  hope  of  oonqueet  still  within  thee  live  1 

Or  ote  thy  faUen  fiMinnee  doet  thoo  grieve  7 

Thf  thoQghte  eaem  fifed,  amid  the  twilight*!  gtoom, 

Oa  other  deyi^  peichonee,  or  on  the  doom, 

Thit  wet's  oncertain  chenee,  end  England's  hate, 

Or  the  vflehongeable  deeree  of  fiite. 

Has  brooght  on  thee.    And  doet  Uioa  seek  some  baloiy 

The  ftfer  of  thy  O'erwroQght  brain  to  ealm  ? 

Aft  ihoa  at  hMt  conTineed  there  is  a  God 

Who  rales  earth'e  ooontless  nations  with  his  rod ; 

ProiectB  the  meek ;  exalts  the  lowly  bom ; 

And  floks  the  pnmd  beneath  the  poor  they  soom  ? 

OrdoK  Ihoa  still  on  fickle  chanee  rely  ? 

Ob  dateless  fiite,  and  blindlbld  deetiny  7 

Aod  dost  thoa  -vainly  hope  again  to  see 

The  liar  of  iwtaae  rise  triumphantly 

htm  out  the  sso,  and  claim  Ibr  thee  that  throne. 

Which  ihoQ,  with  empty  boost,  didst  call  thy  own  7 

-The  Star  of  Ansteriitz,  that  led  thee  on 

To  iddi,  where  then  thy  bkKid-stained  biarals  won  7 

Gnat  daeftaiii,  aay,  shall  it  rise  no  more, 

To  oOl  thee  back  from  Sc  Helena's  shore, 

Asd  hiiad  the  nations  with  its  dazsling  beaaie7 

Taio  hope !  the  envioos  clouds  that  round  thee  rise 

Have  quenched  ite  beame,  nor  shall  thy  wishful  eyes, 

En  see  its  lig^t  again  flash  on  the  aky. 

The  agn  and  token  sure  of  victory. 

Napoleon,  say,  can'st  thou  not  penetrate 

The  misty  doud,  that  darkly  shrouds  thy  fiite  7 

Ner  karn  the  moral  of  thy  life;  nor  see 

Of  fiuae,  of  wealth,  of  power,  the  vanity? 

Where  has  thy  greatness  fled  7  Where  is  thy  crown7 

Where  are  tlM  kugs  that  trembled  at  thy  frown  7 

Has  wiadom  to  thy  eoul  no  entraaoe  found  7 

Haaeonacience  with  ite  eting  no  power  to  wound  7 

Doat  thoa  remain,  still  haughty,  stsm  and  proud, 

Ai  whan  before  tliee  finrope's  Sovereigne  bowed  7 

-*When  France  with  all  its  legiooa^  ready  etood, 

Batdiag  fiw  thee  to  ahed  iu  rieheat  blood  7  . 

Napoleon,  aay,  hast  thou  not  felt  remorae, 

When  badnrard  gastng  on  thy  heedlees  oouras7 

When  en  thy  eoueh  redined  at  midnight  hour. 

And  reason  o^er  thy  mind  aseerts  her  power, 

Do  not  the  gboets  of  men  in  battle  sbdih— 

Of  odlions  sfamghtered  on  the  enesngnined  plain. 

Thy  boundleM  love  of  power  io  gratify, 

FaQ  oft  betee  thee  liee  reproedifblly, 

Aedeall  for  Tengeance  on  that  guilty  bead, 

For  wbieh  eo  ofl  the  innocent  have  bled  7 

Proud  man  t  thy  thoughte  were  ead  enough,  1  weeSy 

As  from  the  berreo  difie  of  St.  Helene, 

Thou  didst  smrey,  hentieick,  the  Athmtie  wkie^ 

Around  thee  roiling  still  ite  briny  tide. 

O'er  tboee  darii  waves  full  wdl  thou  nrast  hare  known. 


Freighted  with  thee  no  ship  would  ere  be  blown, 
By  summer  gales.    0*er  that  wide  sea,  gaze  on. 
Gaze  still  with  hopeless  eye.  Napoleon ! 
No  more  shall  Austria  hear  thy  cannon's  roer ; 
No  more  o'er  Alpine  heighte  thy  eagles  soar ; 
No  more  shall  Gallia's  hosts  thy  voice  obey ; 
Nor  at  thy  feet  her  crown  Hispania  lay ; 
No  more  for  thee  shall  youthfhl  warrion  bleed ; 
Or  conquered  hoete  to  thee  for  mercy  plead. 
Thy  sun  hes  ret— that  sun,  whose  morning  beam 
Made  thee  like  more  than  mortal  champion  seem. 
Slowly  it  sinks  behind  the  darkened  west; 
The  nations  now  from  fear  of  thee  may  reet; 
The  diff  whereon  thou  stand'st  shall  be  thy  grave, 
The  sea-bird's  cry — the  murmur  of  the  wave. 
Thy  requiem  shall  sing  along  the  shore. 
And  Europe  hear  thy  battle-cry  no  more. 


A  TREATISE  ON 


THE  ART  OF  NAMINO  PLACES. 


nVTBODUcnOR. 

An  eminent  writer  having  favored  the  readeraof  the 
Literary  Meaeenger  with  some  valuable  hinu  upon  the 
art  of  naming  horeee,  I  am  encouraged  by  his  eaample 
to  submit  a  few  suggestions  on  a  kindred  subject,  but 
one  of  still  more  general  interest— I  mesn  the  art  of 
neming  pUces.  My  deeign  ie,  firet,  to  show  what  is  the 
prevailing  practice  in  America  |  eecondly,  to  point  out 
iudisadvantagea;  end  thirdly,  to  propoee  a  better  me* 
thod.  In  a  country  where  new  towns  and  townshipa^ 
slates  and  counties,  are  daily  springing  up,  the  practi- 
cal importance  of  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  needs  no 
demonstration.  To  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  all 
parts  of  the  union,  but  eepeeially  the  new  parts,  who 
haTc  votes  or  influenee  in  naming  villagee  or  tracts  of 
country,  I  reepectfully  inscribe  my  ]ocubralion»-^hum« 
bly  edidUng  a  patient  perusd  before  final  judgment. 


Jiwuriem  meihod  of  nwnmg  iHaea. 

There  are  three  predominant  methods  of  attaching 
names  to  places  in  the  new  states  of  America.  The 
first,  and  perhapa  rooet  common,  is  to  adopt  names  al- 
ready appropriated  in  the  older  states.  An  iropuUe  was 
given  to  this  practice  by  the  evems  of  the  revolution, 
or  at  iMst  by  the  denre  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
ThoB  the  Lexington  of  Masaadwiaette  propegated  iu 
title  in  Virginia,  while  Massachusetts,  fan  its  turn,  re* 
odved  a  Princeton  from  New.Jerwy,  and  Kentucky 
borrowed  both.  It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether 
the  seenee  of  revduttonary  conflict  wouM  not  have 
been  more  truly  honored  by  being  left  in  undisturbed 
possesdon  of  their  distinctive  namee,  inetesd  of  lodng 
thdr  identity  amidst  a  throng  of  honorary  namesakes. 
Is  it  any  compliment  to  Lexington  or  Princeton,  that 
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the  barbarous  appendagea  "N.  J.**  and  "Maaa."  are 
abaolately  needed,  to  preserve  an  ordinary  letter  from 
miacarriage? 

A  still  more  operatiTe  cause  of  this  bad  practice  is 
the  wmor  pairUt  of  settlers  from  the  east.  Springfield, 
Litchfield,  and  all  the  other  fields  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  are  thus  made  to  flourish  in  immortal 
youth,  and  may  indulge  the  hope,  that  as  the  tide  of 
emigration  rolls  towards  the  Pacific,  they  shall  see  their 
names  emblazoned  on  the  map  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountaina.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  the  oM  yan- 
kee  towns  themselves  have  stolen  names,  and  muat 
yield  the  honor  to  their  prototypes  in  England* 


CHAP.  U. 
Andker  Jdetkod, 

The  second  common  mode  of  giving  names,  is  to  se- 
lect them  from  the  map  of  the  old  world.  To  one  ivho 
has  travelled  through  New-York,  illustration  is  super- 
fluous. Rome!  Syracuse!  Ithaca!  Jericho!  What 
can  be  more  classical  than  **  Rome,  N.  Y."  These 
New-York-State  Romans,  if  they  ever  have  oceasion 
to  write  or  speak  of  the  eternal  city,  are  no  doubt  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  genuine  American  expression, 
*'  Rome,  Italy.**  This  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  but  we 
know  full  well  that  some  American  writers,  when  they 
ntentton  the  Tuileries  or  Garden  of  Plants,  can  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  say  "  Paris,  France,**  for  fear  of  con- 
founding it  with  *'PAai8,  Kt.**  !  What  a  commentary 
this  upon  the  merito  of  the  system !  Thia  practice  is 
coeval  with  the  settling  of  New-England.  Almost  all 
the  names  given  by  the  Puritans  to  places,  wen  taken 
from  the  Bible,  or  brought  over  from  Great  Britain. 
They  had  a  right  to  pursue  this  method.  They  came 
hither  by  compulsion,  and  were  fairly  entitled  to  assim- 
ilate their  new  home  to  the  old  one  as  completely  as 
they  cotdd,  the  rather  as  they  could  not  then  antidpate 
with  certainty  the  growth  of  their  adopted  country,  and 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  any  actual  ineon- 
renience  from  this  kindly  remembrance  of  the  names 
of  the  old  world.  There  is  no  such  apology  for  him 
who  tmvals  westward,  of  free  choice,  and  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  practical  effects  of  this  imitative  no- 
menclature. What  right  has  he  to  rob  his  native  town 
of  her  good  name,  by  a  sort  of  theft,  which  nought  en- 
riches him,  but  makes  her  poor  indeed  7 


CHA?.  m. 
Another  Method, 

The  third  common  method  of  naming  places^  is  to 
name  them  after  men.  The  page  of  history  from 
which  these  are  selected,  depends  upon  the  taste  and 
prepossessions  of  the  namera.  The  refined  conception 
of  immortalising  ancient  writera,  heroes  and  pfailoac^ 
phers,  by  giving  them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
upon  our  modem  maps,  has  been  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  Empire  State.  Setting  aside  some  par- 
tial imitations  on  a  very  email  acale,  New- York  enjoya 
a  glorious  monopoly  in  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  addition  of  "  N.  Y.**  is  scarcely  needed  to  prevent 


mistakes,  lifter  such  namea  as  Ovid,  Ulyasea,  orCa* 
millus.  May  this  proud  distinction  be  perpetoal !  May 
no  inferior  member  of  the  union  ever  trench  upon  the 
New-York  patent  for  naming  pboes  by  the  aid  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary!  A  less  sublime  variety  of  this 
same  method,  is  to  dioose  the  names  of  moderns,  ei- 
ther foreign  or  indigenous,  especially  the  hitter,  and 
particularly  those  of  revdntionary  heroes  or  distin- 
guished politiciana.  No  one  eouM  have  quarrelled  with 
this  easy  method  of  perpetoating  worthy  names,  if  it 
had  been  provided  by  agreement  or  by  kw,  that  no 
name  should  be  given  to  a  plumlity  of  plaoesi  The 
Ctly  of  Woihkigion  strikes  foreigners  as  a  noble  title, 
having  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  name,  aooorous  and 
significant,  coiaTenient  and  invested  with  anblnne  asm- 
ciationa.  But  alas  I  wb  know  better.  Tons,  the  naaie 
of  Washington  haa  kst  its  virtue — ^we  cannot  coajore 
with  it.  Instead  of  being  consecrated  aa  n  national 
name,  it  has  been  dehaaed  by  association  with  a  then- 
sand  hamlets.  How  strange  that  emigrants  and  set- 
tlen  should  imagine  they  are  doing  honor  to  that  aocai- 
oreble  name,  by  adding  another  to  the  list  of  its  misap- 
pUcatbns  I  If  this  however,  were  the  only  nMtanee  of 
such  inconvenient  multiplication  of  a  single  name,  we 
might  be  able  to  endure  it,  and  to  persoade  ourselves 
that  it  evinced  the  strength  of  national  attachosent  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  But  what  shall  we  any  of  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  ignoble  names,  which  are 
not  only  honored  with  a  place  upon  the  nnip,  hot  with 
two^  three,  half  a  dosen  or  adonsn  phicesT  In  this 
case,  the  public  inconvenience,  arising  from  n  pnuetty 
of  local  names,  is  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  eompen- 
sated  by  the  value  of  the  names  themselvea.  We  have 
not  even  this  romantic  eonaolation,  when  oar  letters 
miscarry,  or  come  back  to  us  with  faalf-«-dosen  aaper- 
scripUons,  half-a-doxen  post-marks,  and  half-a-dosm 
postages. 


CHAP.  nr. 

DuadvmUoge  ^f  that  Meikoit, 

In  eauncnting  these  three  methods,  incidental  men- 
tion haa  been  made  of  some  particular  ob^ectiens  lo 
which  each  is  liable.  The  objeetions  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heada:  1.  Ineonve-. 
nience.  S.  Disgrace.  Its  inconvenienee  needs  no  proof 
to  any  one  aocosUNned  to  write  letters  So  strong  ia 
the  feeling  qf  habitual  confusion  and  dobiety,  produ- 
ced by  the  endlem  reproduction  of  the  aame  names, 
that  before  long  no  nmn  will  be  satisfied,  without  en- 
suring the  safe  passage  of  hia  letten^  by  apeclfying 
eounties  and  townahipa  as  well  as  staleau  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  to  be  always  donbting  of  (he 
whereabouts  of  erery  place  you  read  oC  Compare 
your  own  sensations  when  you  read  or  hear  of  Wadi- 
ington,  Jefiferaon,  '  Jackaon,  Columbia,  Portmouih,  or 
any  of  the  many  viUeo  and  hwrgho,  which  are  held  as 
common  stock  by  all  the  atateSi  Compare  the  uncer- 
tainty, vexation  And  solicitude,  the  reference  to  gaxeC* 
teen  and  maps  or  knowing  friends,  which  all  soefa 
names  occasion— >with  the  pleasant  aenae  of  certainty 
and  clearneas  which  accompany  namea  that  have  been 
used  but  once— such  as  Savannah,  Cincinnati,  Natchez, 
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or  Cbieigoi.  Compare  cyor  own  ecmdiUoiiHin  this  re> 
qwet,  wiih  tluii  of  Eorope,  wImtb  a  dapKeate  name 
cu  teuodf  be  detected  on  the  most  minute  of  maps. 
Hoe  B  one  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  old  coan- 
tries;  n  adTantage  too,  arising^  from  their  having  had 
tiMiir  origin  in  what  we  call  '^dark  agea,"  as  distin- 
goiihfld  from  oar  age  of  light.  The  old  Qoths  and 
Gaols  and  Saxons  neither  knew  nor  cared  abont  the 
nan  of  other  eoontries,  and  this  happy  ignorance 
oooi|ielled  them  to  invenL  Our  settlers  are  just  well 
moogfa  imtnicted  to  be  imitators,  and  ignorant  enough 
to  ofcriook  the  diaadvanti^ges  of  imitation.  Some 
New-Eogfauid  emigrants  may  even  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  not  knowing  that  the  good  old  yankee  namea, 
whidk  tbey  are  carting  to  the  west,  were  not  invented 
bf  the  Pilgrims.  If  the  force  of  prejudice  and  habit 
wen  oDce  broken,  an  ordinary  pedler  from  "  down 
eut,"  amid  manufacture  new  and  striking  names  for 
placet  without  stint  or  limit,  every  one  of  them  better 
tkfl  an  atfaw  full  of  mUes^  inrglu  ai^  fana,  [CMmau 
and  Aeafana,  /adbona  and  JUiaraAatta,  GinUmi  and  W^ 


CHAP.  V. 


Aiutker  DisadvmtUige. 


The  odwr  disadvantage  of  the  system  ought  to  ope- 
nie  with  power  on  the  sensitive  self-love  of  this  vain 
■atioo.    We  may  vapor  as  we  will  about  native  talent, 
Aoerieio  genius,  an  independent  literature,  and  what 
Bot!  We  nay  rave  till  we  are  Ured,  of  our  annuals,  and 
finrth  of  July  speeches,  and  lyceuma— it  is  still  as 
dear  u  day  that  we  have  not  even  such  a  measure  of 
iBfcotioB  as  would  enable  us  to  name  our  towns  and 
eooatiei^  without  stealing  from  the  map  of  Europe; 
oor  taste  enough  to  steal  what  is  worth  stealing ;  no, 
■or  aease  enough  to  oonsuU  our  own  conveaienee.    If 
«e  bsTe  invention,  taste,  and  common  sense,  let  us  be- 
Sin  to  show  it  in  oor  maps  and  road-books.    This  na- 
tiooal  infirmity  has  not  been  overlooked  by  our  benig- 
aaat  neighbors.    It  has  caught  the  eye  both  of  satirists 
aod  aagesL    Witness  the  hundred  Wanmos  of  Sam 
Slide,  as  an  example  from  the  first  class,  and  the  fol* 
lowiag  extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  as 
ao  instance  of  the  other.    "  Those  who  attach  two 
aeeaei  to  one  word,  or  superadd  a  new  meaning  to  an 
oU  one,  act  as  absurdly  as  colonists  who  distribute 
tkeanelres  over  the  world,  naming  every  place  they 
eoae  to  by  the  names  of  thoee  they  have  left,  till  all 
distinctioos  of  geographical  nomenclature  are  confound- 
ed, and  till  we  are  unable  to  decide  whether  an  occur- 
rence stated  to  have  happened  at  Windsor,  took  place 
in  Eoiopc,  America,  or  Australia.'* 

This  apparent  poverty  is  rendered  more  disgraceful 
hj  ita  leading  us  to  borrow  from  the  very  countries, 
which  we  proless  to  rival  or  surpass  ia  all  the  qualities 
of  intellect.  If  we  are  so  wholly  independent  of  Old 
England,  let  us  prove  it,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
oor  own  convenience,  foy  disusing  English  names. — 
Bat  this,  belonging  rather  to  the  next  ensuing  topic, 
from  which  it  will  be  needless  to  detain  the  reader,  by 
any  enlargement  on  the  evil  just  exposed,  the  reality 


CHAP.  VL 
Ji  beUer  Method  prcpated* 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  little  treatise  to  expose  an 
evil,  without  proposing  remedies.    To  those  who  are 
convinced  by  the  foregoing  chapters,  that  the  usual 
practice  is  both  inconvenient  and  disgraceful,  a  method 
of  correcting  it  will  now  be  most  respectfully  submitted. 
The  statement  of  this  method  will  include  several  dis- 
tinct propositions,  any  one  of  which  may  be  adopted  if 
the  others  are  disliked ;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  a  simultaneous  execution  of  them 
alL    My  first  proposition,  then,  is  this:  that  where 
there  is  an  Indian  name,  it  be  retained,  in  spite  of  all 
absurd  and  tasteless  eflbrts  to  convert  it  into  something 
with  a  vitte,  or  hurgh  annexed.    If  this  rational  and 
easy  course  had  been  pursued,  we  should  not  be  now 
pestered  and  disgraced  by  post-office  equivoques  and 
geographical  double-entendres.    Every  body  who  has 
been  in  Europe  knows  that  our  Indian  names  of  places 
are   exceedingly  admired;    not  merely  for   intrinsic 
beauty,  which  they  sometimes  want,  but  as  original 
and  dignified  by  their  associations.    Oh  if  our  great 
commercial  city  could  but  wear  again  its  fine  old  Indian, 
title  of  nobility,  instead  of  being  nicknamed  aAer  a 
decayed,  mouldering  heap  of  houses  in  the  north  of 
England,  preserved  from  oblivion,  only  by  its  splendid 
minster!    After  this  place  New-Tork  is  named,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes;  although  in  historical  strictness, 
it  derived  its  title,  not  from  the  city,  but  the  duke  of 
York.    The  prefix  new,  is  universally  disgraceful ;  a 
provincial  badge  which  ought  to  have  been  knocked  off 
when  we  gained  our  independence.    The  rustic  vulgar- 
ism. Fori:,  at  which  the  smart  ciu  laugh,  is  vastly  bet- 
ter ;  but  JtfonAiiftoa  would  be  infinitely,  infinitely  better. 
The  Canadian  York  has  now  a  name  of  its  own ;  ought 
not  our  own  York  to  possess  one  too  7    It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  that  In  naming  our  new  sUtes,  so 
much  good  ta&te  and  judgment  have  been  exercised. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohb,  Michigan  and  Arkansaw,  are  names  of 
^which  we  all  have  reason  to  be  proud.    To  the  end  of 
the  civilized  world,  every  educated  person  underatands 
them,  and  admires  them.    This  advantage  is  owing  to 
the  obvious  fact,  that  the  naming  of  a  state  falls  into 
better  hands  than  the  naming  of  most  towns  and 
counties ;  but  it  proves,  that  among  those  concerned, 
there  is  discretion  and  good  taste  enough,  if  they  were 
only  used  to  some  good  purpose.    Let  those  that  have 
authority  in  this  thing,  be  persuaded  not  to  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  sacrificing  noble  aboriginal  names 
for  paltry  imitations  and  vile  compounds.    One  great 
example  of  this  folly  has  been  given— not  belonging  to 
our  own  times  except  by  sufferance.    To  this  may  be 
joined  a  small  one  of  more  recent  date — one  out  of  a 
thousand.    A  beautiful  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  once  called  JfeshAndny :  it  is  now  called  HarUnlle! 
There  is  no  weight  in  an  objection  sometimes  urged  to 
Indian  names,  that  they  are  frequently  uncouth  and 
dissonant    Not  to  mention  that  this  often  seems  so 
only  at  the  firet,  and  that  even  then,  the  most  uncouth 
will  bear  comparison  with  many  of  our  own  domestic 
manufacture;  there  is  no  reason  why  an  Indian  name 


of  which  must  be  apparent  to  the  mind,  and  painful  to  should  not  be  slightly  trimmed  and  softened,  by  throw- 
the  Mings  of  all  patriotic  yankees.  I  ing  out  a  consonant  or  throwing  in  a  vowel,  befiwe  it  is 


MO 
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nilimately  fixed  by  uangt.  Soeb  a  prooest  has  actually 
taken  place  in  most  of  oar  current  Indian  namea.  The 
object  is,  not  to  praaenre  the  pore  ftirm  of  the  Indian 
word,  but  to  have  an  original,  dia tioctiTe  name.  With 
•ach  modifications  as  are  here  proposed,  a  noble  list  of 
names  might  be  produced,  intriosioally  fine,  and  wholly 
free  from  the  incon?enience  and  disgrace  of  being  du- 
plicates. A  curious  illustration  of  the  difierenoe  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  of  nomenclature  here  referred  to,  is 
aflS>rded  by  the  title  of  the  celebrated  railroad  between 
New- York  and  Philadelphia.  *'Camden  and  Amboy" 
is  unequivocal  enough,  when  written  as  a  oompoond. 
But  separate  the  elements,  and  speak  of  Camden — ^you 
will  instantly  be  asked,  which  Camden  do  you  mean  7 
Camden,  S.  C.7  Camden,  N.  C.7  Camden,  Geo.? 
Camden,  DeL7  Camden,  N.  J.  7  Camden,  N.  Y.7 
Camden,  Maine  7  or  Camden,  England  7  But  speak 
of  Amboy,  and  you  will  hear  oo  question  of  the  sort, 
unless  a  Jerseyman  should  ask  whether  you  meant 
Perth  Amboy  or  South  Amboy;  but  these  are  mere 
firactions  of  an  integer,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
river,  and  do  not  therefore  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussioQ. 


CHAP.  yn. 

a/fmatker  Mttkod  pnpoai. 

The  method  just  proposed  can  be  extensiTely  adopt- 
ed only  in  the  newly  settled  regions  of  the  country, 
and  even  there,  it  may  be  open  to  objection,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  which  must  be  provided  for.  The  second 
proposition,  therefore,  is,  that  names  be  given  which 
are  descriptive  of  some  chaiacteristic  and  distinctive 
feature  of  the  plases  named,  their  site,  or  their  envi- 
rons. That  this  corrective  may  not  engender  the  very 
evil  it  is  meant  to  counteract,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  names,  formed  on  this  principle,  should  be 
drawn  either  from  something  wholly  peculiar  to  the 
place  in  question,  or  something  not  likely  to  be  chosen 
as  the  ground  of  a  distinctive  name  in  other  places. — 
Orttnfidd^  for  example,  as  a  distinctive  name,  is  abso- 
lutely worthless.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that,  by  this  rule,  no  such  name  could  be  given,  except 
to  places  which  possess  some  extraordinary  natural 
distinction,  such  as  HoMridg€  county  in  Virginia,  so 
called  from  the  famous  natural  bridge.  A  circumstance, 
not  wonderful  or  striking  in  itself,  may  be  sufficiently 
peculiar  to  suggest  a  local  name.  An  overhanging  cliiT 
of  reddish  earth  or  stone,  though  not  at  all  extraordi- 
nory,  might  be  a  good  reason  for  calling  the  village  near, 
it  RtdcUff;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely,  that,  without  direct 
piracy  or  plagiarism,  more  than  one  village  would  se- 
lect such  a  nam&  In  order  to  afford  the  widest  scope 
for  this  suggestion,  and  reduce  the  chances  of  direct 
interference  to  the  lowest  point,  it  may  be  well  to  sug- 
gest the  derivation  of  descriptive  name%  in  certain 
cases,  from  other  languages  than  English,  though  the 
latter  should  in  general  be  preferred.  Trtmont^  (from 
trt9  mmUtt^)  would  have  been  a  better  name  in  some 
respects,  than  ThrtthiiU  or  TkrttmmmUnn$,  and  in  all 
respects  better  than  Bofton,  a  name  purloined  from  an 
old  seaport  in  Lincolnshire;  nor  can  it  be  imagined 
that  grrenmouniafn  would  have  been  more  convenient 


or  ogreeabto  than  VermmU  from  th«  Fieiieb  vcrd  mat 
or  fcrdt  wimUi,  It  may  not  be  extravagant  to  add,  that, 
in  the  west^  even  Indian  names  might  than  be  made 
"  to  order ;"  some  descriptive  epithet  being  adopted, 
even  though  it  bad  never  figured  as  a  proper  name. 


CHAF.  yUL 

«a  third  Mtihod  pfopostdn 

As  a  third  expedient,  nuy  be  recommended  the  impo- 
sition of  commemorative  names — commemormiive  either 
of  events  or  persons.    The  latter  species  of  eommemo- 
ration  it  is  true,  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
confusion  now  existing.    Bat  why  has  it  bad   this 
effect  7  Because  the  names  selected  have  been  those  cf 
persons  generally  known,  and  likely  therefore  to  r- 
ceive  this  honor  from  many  different  quarters  at  the 
same  time.    The  evil  has  arisen  from  a  foolish  tenden- 
cy to  overlook  local  and  peculiar  drcumstances,  and 
give  the  preference  to  commonplace  genermlities.    If, 
instead  of  desecrating  some  great  names,  by  depriving 
them  of  individuality,  and  unduly  honoring  some  small 
names  in  the  same  way,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  call 
places  by  the  names  of  founders,  early  settlers,  local 
benefactors,  or  eminent  inhabitants  of  any  class,  even 
though  they  might  not  be  membera  of  congress  or  beads 
of  departments,  our  maps  and  gasetteen  would  have 
been  more  respectable.    The  reader  can  easily  iUns- 
trate  this  remark  by  applying  it  to  the  plaee  of  his  own 
residence,  and  those  adjacent  to  it.    It  may  be  added 
that,  besides  the  superior  convenience  of  this  method, 
it  would  be  a  valuable  means  of  doing  honor  to  a  rouHi- 
tode  of  most  deserving  men,  and  of  aaving  firom  obli- 
vion a  whole  catalogue  of  names,  far  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  a  moiety  of  those  now  scattered, 
with  a  niggardly  profuskm,  over  our  territorial  mufmce. 
As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  suggest,  and  not  to 
amplify,  the  only  other  necessary  hint,  in  this  connex- 
ion, is,  that  when  the  names  of  men  are  good  enough  to 
be  distingushed  in  the  way  proposed,  they  are  too  good 
to  be  spoiled  and  made  ridiculous  by  any  sort  of  barba- 
rous appendage.    Who  that  has  a  particle  of  taste  can 
waver  between  Jacksonville  and  Jackson  7  Even  Pitts- 
burgh, allowing  for  the  foree  of  habit  and  assodatioR, 
is  less  worthy  of  the  place  than  tlie  naked,  ugly  mooo- 
syllaUe,  Pitt,  would  have  been.    But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  enough  of  viCEct  and  hurgks  already  (br  a 
thousand  yean.    The  suffix  fewn,  is  not  so  bad,  except 
when  it  is  frittered  into  ton;  but  the  best  and  safest 
rale  is  to  discard  them  all,  and  let  the  name,  whether 
long  or  short,  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 


CHAP.  UC' 

As  a  last  resort,  where  the  foregoing  methods  are 
for  any  reason  inexpedient,  names  may  be  invented.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  an  ingenious  mode  of 
managing  this  sort  of  manufocture,  so  as  to  secure  the 
two  important  points  of  euphony  and  origi^lity.  The 
plan  proposed  was  to  form  two  sets  of  ticket!^  one 
inscribed  with  consonants  and  one  with  T0wel%  and 
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tkea  todnvahfioiataly  from  Um  two  sets,  until  a  naqie 
of  the  leipiired  length  is  coiwtraeted.  This  plan  is 
U^Uy  worchj  of  atteotion.  If  the  reader  will  but  take 
the  pains  to  make  a  brief  experiment,  in  this  way,  he 
will  be  aitonisbed  at  the  infinite  Tariety  of  new  and 
eomelj  otnes,  which  might  be  substituted  thus  for  oqr 
oiitiiig  BooMaclatore.  It  cannot  be  denied,  howeyer, 
tUt  the  names  thus  chosen,  would  generally  have  an 
lir  soMwhat  exotic  For  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
pnfor  a  more  indigenous  and  English  form,  another 
mediod  of  invention  may  be  here  suggested.  This  is 
notbing  noce  than  to  combine  single  syllables  of  dif- 
feient  Eociidi  words,  ao  as  to  form  a  compound  not  aig- 
aileutt.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  names  of  minor 
pleoei  on  the  map  of  EIngland,  would  really  seem  to 
hare  been  formed  in  this  way,  or  if  they  all  were  once 
agnifinint,  die  changes  of  the  language  have  destroyed 
tbar  metmogi  In  order  to  exemplify  the  Tirtues  of  this 
Detbod,  I  open  at  random  a  book  lying  by  me,  and  s^ 
ieeUDf  syllables  from  diflerent  pagee^  form  the  follow- 
i&g  eofflpoiuids-*Sie«cl{eil|gfc,  DwtlUonM^  CsbomaU,  Plm^ 
%  OUmm$.  I  know  not  what  the  reader  may  think, 
but  fiv  my  single  self,  I  should  pre&r  the  woret  of  these 
to  aloioit  sny  of  our  fashionable  names;  and  if  sueh 
u  than  can  be  obtained  by  lottery,  what  admirable 
oQCi  might  be  contrived  by  skill ! 


CHA?.  X. 
CoMchiffion. 

The  four  methods  which  baye  been  proposed,  if 
applied  with  perscferance  and  discretion,  will  ensure  a 
follnpply  of  really  disUnctiTe  names  for  all  new  places 
in  all  lime  to  come.  But  alas,  these  measures  of 
reform  seem  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  a  trial,  if  the 
aisUng  practices  must  also  be  continued,  and  for  every 
decent  new  name,  flood  the  country  with  a  dozen  of  the 
old  disgraceful  sort.  As  a  supplementary  suggestion, 
therdorc,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  application  of  the 
au&e  name  to  two  places,  should  be  rigidly  proscribed, 
if  not  by  law,  by  public  sentiment.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired,  indeed,  that  the  disuse  of  duplicate  names 
•boold  arise  from  an  honorable  sense  of  independence 
and  becoming  self-reliance,  together  with  a  due  regard 
to  good  taste  and  the  public  convenience,  than  from 
pemd  stataies,  which  I  should  be  loth  to  see  adopted, 
eicept  in  extreme  cases.  May  we  not  hope  that,  by 
the  ame  authority,  the  use  of  tilU  and  hutgh  will  soon 
be  atteriy  abolished  7  Nay,  may  we  not  go  further  and 
anticipate,  not  only  an  improvement  in  the  making  of 
new  names,  but  a  great  retrospective  reformation  in  the 
oUI  Is  it  extravagant  to  hope  that,  when  the  great 
diwoveries  developed  in  this  work,  have  been  reduced 
to  pfictioe,  their  effect  upon  the  public  taste  will  be  so 
great  as  to  disgust  all  cultivated  minds  with  the  abomi* 
oaUe  system  under  which  most  of  the  names  now  ex- 
tant were  imposed  ?  May  we  not  expect  to  see  thou- 
noda  of  old  Indian  names  supplanting  their  sopplant- 
era,  and  innnmerable  other  changes  equally  delightful, 
imparting  a  new  aspect  to  our  national  geography? 
This  is  too  bright  a  prospect — let  us  drop  the  veil. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  copmus  illus* 
^nikm  of  my  difierent  topics.    For  such  illustration, 


tbe  materials  are  abundant,  if  the  public  should  require 
a  new  edition  of  my  treatise,  more  extended  and  eom- 
plete.  In  the  mean  time  I  commend  it  to  their  favora* 
ble  notice. 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAmS,  CAYEB  AND  SPRINGS 

OF  VIROINIA. 

By  a  Jfew-Englander, 

To  CHAaLKS  E.  SBsaMAN,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Aku 

Thaae  fragments  of  a  Diary,  kept  dorioff  •  tour  made  in  his 
aocletyy  are  respectfully  aod  affectioneiely  Inscribed,  by  hla 
friend  and  rellow-crayeller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia  I  Tet  I  own 


I  lore  thee  still,  alihoogh  no  son  of  thine ! 

For  I  hare  climbed  thy  mountains,  not  alone,— 
And  made  the  woodere  of  thy  valliee  mine ; 
Finding,  from  noming's  dawn  till  day*s  deeline, 

Some  marrel  yet  aomarked,— some  peak,  whose  throne 
Was  loftier,— girt  with  mist,  aod  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  aod  rugged  glen,  with  copse  o'ergrown,— 
The  birth  of  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  some  aflver  stream  that  mormnrs  fame : 
Or  the  dark  cave,  where  hidden  crystals  shine, 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  Uue  sky  throwik 
4         *         «         *         *         * 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  Wilde, 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  White  Sulphor  Springs  of  Greenbrier  County.*-The  place 

described. 

WkUe  Sulphur,  July  S3, 1835. 
This  grand  central  point  of  attraction,  pre-eminent 
above  all  the  other  localities  in  the  Spring  region  of 
Virginia,  is  a  fairy  spot  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  in  a  delightful  valley ;  embosomed  in  shade  and 
surrounded  by  every  charm  that  lavish  nature  could 
bestow  upon  the  most  favored  retreat.  Tbe  Spring 
bubbles  up  from  the  earth  in  the  lowest  jaart  of  this  val- 
ley, and  is  covered  by  a  tastefully  constructed  pavilion, 
being  a  dome,  supported  by  twelve  Ionic  columns,  and 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  statue  of  Hygeia,  the  patron- 
saint  of  healing,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cup^  as 
filled  with  water,  and  in  her  left  a  vegetable  or  herln 
This  statue  was  presented  to  the  establiahmeot,  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana,  who^  I  be- 
lieve, went  from  New  England.  The  pavilion  is  sur* 
rounded  by  the  grateful  shade  of  old  oaks^  locusts  and 
elms— and  hither  resort,  as  to  a  common  focus,  the  con- 
verging radii  of  the  crowd,  intent  on  banishing  disease 
or  sfiaiii,  gaining  health  or  admiration,  displayiqg 
personal  charms,  or  sacrificing  to  fashion.  The  invalid, 
pale,  emaciated  and  wretched,  may  be  seen  there  at 
almost  every  hour,  waiting  till  the  giddy  dance  of  the 
gay  and  volatile,  who  came  there  merely  to  gratify  "  a 
truant  disposition,*'  shall  leave  the  waters  free  for  him 
to  drink  and  be  healed.  The  fervish  flush,  the  hectic  of 
consumption,  the  tottering  gait  of  rheumatism,  the 
wasted  form  of  tbe  dyspeptic,  may  all  be  observed  in 
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•ontrast  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  manly  h««lth,  the  free, 
elastic  stepof  youthfat  Tigor,  the  gay  emile  of  unpained 
hearts,  and  the  loud  laugh  of  mirth  that  knows  not  even 
the  check  of  another's  safferings.  At  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  the  fashionable  lounge  at  the  fountain 
commences.  Then  also  commences  the  playing  of  the 
musicians  in  the  ball-room,  a  fine  band  of  perforroen, 
who  amuse  the  visitants  to  the  Springs  an  hour  at  noon, 
and  divide  with  the  waters,  the  attention  of  the  prome- 
naders. 

The  centre  or  public  building  of  the  establishment, 
containing  the  dining  room,  stage  office,  post  office,  bar, 
and  other  public  offices,  is  of  wood,  and  has  a  long 
piasza  running  its  entire  length,  forming  the  common 
lounge  or  sitting  place  during  the  day  and  evening. 
This  building  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  whole 
place,  and  makes  a  large  part  of  an  eztensive  square, 
ascending  amphitheatrically,  and  bordered  by  rows  of 
brick  and  white  painted  wooden  cabins,  with  piazzas 
in  front,  facing  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
square,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  fountain,  and 
the  walks  and  alleys  and  green  plats  of  which  are  sha- 
ded by  a  profusion  of  fine  old  trees,  around  which  are 
commodious  seats  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  visiters. 
One  thousand  acres  of  land  are  said  to  be  the  property 
of  Mr.  Calwell,  of  which  the  Springs  are  the  centre, 
and  constant  improvements  are  annually  making  to  the 
establishment,  some  of  which  are  now  in  progress. 
Among  these,  the  erection  of  a  large  and  elegant  brick 
house,  fotming  the  centre  body  of  a  block,  the  wings 
of  which  are  to  consist  of  several  commodious  cabins, 
is  the  most  prominenL  This  house  is  to  be  for  the 
especial  occupation  of  Mr.  Henderson,  (the  munificent 
patron  of  the  concern,  already  alluded  to,)  whenever 
he  is  at  the  Springs.  The  domicil  of  the  Calwell 
&mily  is  a  plain,  substantial  cotuge  of  wood,  embossed 
by  foliage,  and  surrounded  by  verdure,  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  public  offices. 

There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by  visiters 
in  getting  in  here.  Much  favoritism  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  "  the  man  of  all  work,**  who  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  the  disposal  of  places.  A  family  in  a 
private  establishment,  with  two  or  four  horses  and 
servants,  of  course  has  precedence — ^and  an  old  ac^ 
quaintance  has  the  advantage  of  a  new  one.  This 
is  irksome  to  the  inexperienced  traveller,  who  comes  a 
thousand  miles,  perhaps,  at  great  sacrifice  of  time,  and 
money,  and  convenience,  for  health.  Yet  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case  that  he  must  submit  his  own  claims 
(though  the  first  on  the  ground,)  to  the  wealthy  fash- 
ionable, who  comes  after  him  with  a  greater  retinue. 
Ctuarantine  in  some  of  the  neighboring  taverns  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  Springs,  must  first  be  performed, 
while  at  intervals  the  inexorable  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
janitor  of  the  Eden  that  all  are  striving  to  enter,  must 
be  besieged  with  entreaties,  and  propitiated  by  fair 
words.    A  great  man  is  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  eight— that  for  dining,  two— 
and  that  for  the  evening  meal,  seven.  The  intermission 
between  the  two  first  hours  is  passed  in  lounging,  calling, 
promenading,  and  drinking  the  waters.  The  afternoon 
is  spent  in  reading,  sleeping,  riding,  or—lounging.  After 
tea  every  evening  the  ball-room  is  lighted,  and  thither 
whoever  chooses  may  resort  to  join  in  the  mirthful 
meeting  of  the  young  and  the  gay,  from  every  part  of 


our  eommon  country.  The  hour  ftr  dancing  la  liniied 
to  ten  o'clock,  and  a  band  of  music  is  provided  by  the 
season,  for  this  purpose.  They  sometimes  give  oooeerti^ 
which  agreeably  vary  the  amusements  of  the  title  eom- 
munity  assembled  here.  And  so  passes  a  day  at 
White  Sulphur. 

No  analysis  of  this  water  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Rogers  of  this  state  has  prepared  an  imper- 
fect one,  but  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  bat  lew  indi- 
viduals ;  of  course,  I  am  unable  to  be  so  partieolar  as  I 
oould  wish  as  to  its  chemical  qualities,  and  must  write 
of  ito  effects,  by  way  of  explaining  iu  character.  The 
most  skilful  physicians  advise  its  use  in  hepatic,  or  liver 
complaints— dyspepsia,  or  disordered  digestion — and  sO 
those  diseases  arising  from  a  disordered  sute  of  the 
stomach,  or  a  derangement  of  the  system  by  injudkiooi 
modes  of  living,— while  they  reject  its  use  in  all  pul- 
monary disorders,  or  in  any  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
rheumatic  patient  is  advised  to  drink  of  these  waters, 
preparatory  to^  or  accompanying  the  use  of  the  hoc  and 
warm  spring  baths,-*and  the  gouty  subject,  if  he  be 
not  too  far  in  for  it,  is  recommended  to  abstain  frooi 
high  living  awhile,  and  try  the  White  Sulphnr  Water. 

i  have  been  Uking  a  topographical  view  of  this  spot, 
and  append  a  few  statistical  remarks^  as  the  result  of 
my  observations. 

Upon  arrival,  the  traveller  stops  at  the  hotel,  or  pub- 
lic receiving  house,  where  he  is  disencumbered  of  his 
baggage,  and  obtains  permission  from  the  alKpowerfal 
manager  of  the  establishment  to  enter  his  name  on  the 
register  as  one  of  iu  inmates.  Then  he  goes  around 
and  views  the  quarters  from  which  hb  own  are  to  be 
selected — for  the  choice  Is  not  left  to  the  guest,  hot  ii 
the  grand  prerogative  of  the  stem  autocrat  aforesaid. 
Proceeding  due  south  from  the  landing  place,  you  come 
to  a  line  of  beautiful  cabins,  finely  shaded  by  the  vene- 
rable trees  of  the  prinoeval  forest,  and  facing  northwest 
in  the  direction  of  the  Water  Fountain,  between  which 
and  itself  is  a  verdant  lawn,  also  covered  with  trees, 
and  laid  out  in  walks  and  alleys.  Happy  the  favored 
tenant  of  one  of  these  tasteful  abodes :  the  only  dan- 
ger in  his  case  is  likely  to  be  that  of  exciting  a  deal  of 
envy  in  this  little  municipality.  As  you  pass  to  this 
row  of  buildings,  called  Jfortk  Canlma  Row,  you  go  by 
a  neat  little  cabin  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  standing  by 
itself  most  picturesquely :  it  is  the  property  of  a  South 
Carolinian,  and  is  always  tenanted  by  him,  when  at  the 
Springs.  At  other  times,  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate.  This  is  a  common  mode  of 
arranging  matters  here,— several  cabins  being,  in  this 
way,  private  property.  Having  gone  up  AbrU  CsrsK- 
na  Row,  we  come  to  Paradise,  which  runs  reetangulariy 
from  the  upper  comer,  directly  northwest  This  is 
irregularly,  but  handsomely  built,  of  brick,  containing 
many  beautiful  cabins,  some  with  and  others  without 
piazzas,  but  all  much  more  finely  shaded  than  the  other 
quarters.  On  the  northern  end  of  this  row  are,  in  the 
course  of  building,  an  elegant  brick  house,  with  several 
smaller  ones  running  out  like  wings  from  each  side. 
This  house  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  in  the  process 
of  building  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Henderson  of  New  Or- 
leans, whose  elegant  gift  of  a  statue  for  the  pavilion, 
has  also  been  mentioned.    Still  furthur  north  extends 
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J2M,  a  quiet,  secluded,  retired  spot,  embo- 
MDed  in  foUage,  and  out  of  the  view  of  the  spectator 
io  anj  part  of  the  great  square.  After  some  short  in- 
ttrnl,  atin  extending  to  the  north,  are  buildings  appro- 
priaied  to  the  worshippers  of  CAonce,  both  as  residences 
and  temples  for  the  performance  of  their  secret  rites. 
Theoeome  the  Sulphur  Baths,  the  Stables,  which  are 
OB  a  Tcry  extensive  scale,  and  the  Kennel  for  the 
btnnds,  about  sixty  of  which,  of  all  ages  and  breeds 
teoant  this  last  of  the  quarters  at  White  S ulphur.  Re- 
tBrniog  southwesterly,  we  come  to  the  Tlu  WolfRoWy 
where  gay  young  men  and  conTivial  parties  *'  most  do 
eoogregate  ;**  it  is  pleasantly  situated  aloof  from  the 
main  aiuare,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading 
to  the  stablest  and  makes  a  pictureaque  appearance 
from  the  northeast.  Keeping  down  on  the  same  side  of 
the  vay,  we  next  come  to  the  negro  quarters,  and  after 
a  kiog  ioterral,  to  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Calwell, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Springs.  Further  yet  towards 
the  aoQth,  is  a  new  row  of  buildings,  called  BaUbiwre 
tw,  a  fashionable  and  handsome,  though  sunny  range 
of  eabuu^  and  facing  the  green  lawn  of  the  great  square 
00  the  other  side  of  the  way.  Still  further  south  is  a 
large  carriage  house  for  the  use  of  the  Tisiters  to  the 
Springs.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  BaUrfoom^  stand- 
i^  midway  between  the  HUd  and  Jforth  CaroUna  Rcw^ 
-a  two  story  wooden  building,  with  sleeping  rooms 
abore,  and  a  long  hall  beneath,  where  the  band  plays 
(hiiy  and  oightly  at  certain  hours, — where  religious 
lenices  are  sometimes  performed  on  the  Sabbath, — 
where  the  ladies  and  g;entlemen  are  fond  of  lounging  in 
diilly  or  in  intensely  hoi  days,  and  where  there  is  a 
good  piano,  a  constant  source  of  attraction  and  pleasure 
10  the  musically  inclined.  Behiiui  the  hotel,  runs  a  row 
of  botldiag^  devoted  to  culinary  purposes,  connected 
viih  a  dining  hall ; — and,  extending  northwesterly  is 
Ih/  £ov,  so  called,  because  of  the  superabundance  of 
that  annoying  insect,  and  the  constant  desire  that  js 
ever  being  expressed  by  its  tenants  to  ftif  from  its  annoy- 
ntfa.  Io  this  delectable  region  (otherwise  very  com- 
fotlahle)  am  I  lodged.  Beneath  the  dining  hall  are  the 
post  oflice,  the  barber's  shop,  and  a  tailor's  establish- 
BeQt,-«Dd  there  is  the  topography  of  the  White  Sul- 
pbor,  **  Tduti  in  speculum." 

To  manage  and  carry  on  this  extensiwe  concern,  there 
>*  int,  the  proprietor,  Jmiut  Cdwell,  a  short,  stout, 
gCDtlemanly  roan,  of  cheerful  manners,  and  a  dash  of 
the  old  school  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  his  gait,  and  his 
white  qoeoe.  He  liwes  at  his  ease,  and  reaps  the  fruit 
of  his  good  fortune  in  being  the  possessor  of  this  lucra- 
tive spot,  to  the  tune  of  several  thousands  of  dollars 
per  week,  during  the  six  spring  and  summer  months. 
^ext  coones  his  prime  minister,  Mr.  Jhideraen,  to  whose 
autocratical  endowments  I  have  alluded  already.  You 
might  as  well  be  out  of  iavor  with  the  king  as  with  the 
^^cper  of  the  king's  conscience,  and  the  exerciser  of  all 
the  king's  prerogatives.  He  is  the  setter  and  keeper  in 
'■Mioo  of  all  the  complicated  springs  and  cranks  that 
'Hvlate  the  dock-work  of  this  extensive  concern,  and 
b«  most  ably  performs  his  allotted  part,  displaying  a 
peat  development  of  the  organs  of  order,  constructive- 
Mas,  locality,  verbal  and  individual  memory,  and  in  no 
noall  degreee  those  of  combativeness  and  secretiveness. 
Then  come  the  nine  sons  of  the  proprietor, — each  in  his 
^>y*   Some  keep  the  accounts  of  the  ooneern,— others 


do  the  agreeable  to  the  guestSj-^others,  conduct  the  deer 
hunts,  and  fox  chases,— and  all  live  like  the  heirs  ap- 
parent to  the  perennial  White  Sulphur  Spring.  There 
is  a  caterer  for  the  table,  whose  sleekness  of  face,  ro- 
tundity of  person,  and  general  air  of  comfortable  welU 
being,  do  great  honor  to  the  cheer  he  provides.  The 
servants  are  numerous, — some  of  them  civil,  some  sau- 
cy, and  all  accessible  to  "the  soft  impeachment"  of 
ready  change,  by  way  of  spiriting  them  to  an  interested 
discharge  of  their  duties.  For  all  this  accommodation, 
such  as  it  is,  you  are  charged  eight  dollars  per  week,  or 
if  you  stay  less  than  a  week,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  diem.  And  aprvpoa  of  this:  the  other  day,  on  pre- 
senting his  money  to  pay  his  bill,  a  gentleman  was  sur« 
prised  to  learn  that  he  was  chargeable  nine  dollars  for 
six  days,  although  he  could  have  remained  the  seventh, 
with  the  deduction  of  one  dollar  for  the  whole  time! 
Who  shall  talk  of  Connecticut  and  her  Yankee  tricks 
after  this  7  Yet  it  *'  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond,"  and 
*<  there  is  no  law"  at  White  Sulphur  *'  to  alter  the 
decree." 

I  had  been  told  much  to  disparage  the  living,  (I  mean 
the  citisme,)  at  this  place,  and  came  prepared  to  find 
most  miserable  fare,  most  wretchedly  served  up,  to  the 
luckless  visitant  at  this  monopolizing  watering-place.  I 
thought  this  would  not  be  strange,  were  it  to  turn  out 
so ; — ^for  a  man,  who  owns  a  property  like  this,  in  the 
heart  of  an  unsettled  country,  away  from  all  markets, 
and  fearless  of  all  coinpetition,  in  catering  for  the  thou* 
sands  of  people  who  flock  yearly  to  such  quarters  and 
such  fare  as  he  can  spread  before  them,  cannot,  me- 
thought,  be  expected  to  perform  miracles,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  every  sense,  and  the  indulgence  of  every 
whim  of  his  guests.  But  I  find  that  rumor  has  belied 
our  good  host,  most  grossly,  in  this  matter.  Consider- 
ing the  prodigious  number  for  whom  he  provides,  his 
table  may  be  said  to  be  even  uncommonly  fine :  far  too 
good,  it  strikes  me,  for  invalids,  who  flock  hither  to 
drink  mineral  waters  for  health.  Venison  is  a  common 
dish,  and  the  best  of  mutton,  (and  very  worst  of  beef,) 
is  daily  upon  the  board,  while  the  pastry  cook  of  the 
establishment  would  do  honor  to  the  Tremont  or 
Astor. 

The  lodgings  for  "single  gentlemen  without  families," 
are— just  such  as  the  casual  visitant  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place  is  willing,  (because  he  can't  help  him- 
self,) to  put  up  with.  Two  small  beds,  in  an  uncarpet- 
ed  room,  eight  feet  by  ten,  present  rather  a  forbidding 
aspect  as  the  neophite  enters  his  appointed  domicil,  after 
two  days  waiting  for  it, — nor  is  an  over-nice  examina- 
tion of  the  texture  of  the  bed-clothing,  or  the  cleanliness 
of  the  bedding,  likely  to  add  to  his  perfect  contented- 
ness.  But  he  gets  used  to  it  soon, — or  grows  desperate- 
ly resigned  to  it,-Hind  comforts  himself  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  enjoy  the  delights  of  what  he  is  at 
present  deprived  of,  the  better  on  his  return  home,  finom 
being  without  them  awhile :  by  sufiering  them  patient- 
ly, he  is  in  the  fashion,  is  in  the  way  of  being  healthy, 
and  is  seeing  the  world  I 

This  property,  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  is  said  to 
be  worth  the  round  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. An  act  of  incorporation,  with  a  charter,  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  by  a  company, 
who  had  it  in  contemplation  to  purchase  it  at  about  that 
sum,  and  improve  it  on  a  liberal  and  extended  scale. 
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But  Doihiog  was  dono  about  it  beyond  thw  preliminary 
step,  and  it  is  now  held  at  a  higher  aum,  or  else  abao- 
lately  retained,  without  the  intention  of  aelling,  by  its 
present  proprietor.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth,  properly 
managed,  for  his  children,  of  whom  he  has  sereral,  and 
all  of  whom  appear  full  well  to  appreeiate  the  raloe  of 
the  property,  by  liring  upon  it  as  if  it  were  indeed  to  be 
a  never  fuling  spring  of  wealth  to  all  generations  Bat 
frshlon  is  a  fickle  quean,  though  the  q^een  of  the  present 
high  ascendant, — and  were  fashion  to  remove  her  shrine 
ftott  this  fiivorod  spot,  I  much  lear  that  the  wonhippers 
of  Uygeia  would  be  hardly  numerous  or  important 
enough  to  sustain  its  popularity.  But  of  this  there  is 
BO  immediate  prospect.  The  Springs  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, though  all  valuable,  are  all  without  the  peculiar 
properties  that  render  the  White  Sulphur  a  necessary 
resort  for  the  invalid,— and,  as  the  best  excuse  that  can 
be  given  by  the  world  for  reaiding  half  the  year  at  a 
watering  place,  is  that  it  is  salubrious,  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  my  good  friend  Calweil's  property  will 
depreciate  very  rapidly. 

I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  plan  of  raising  a  cor- 
porate company  to  carry  on  this  establishment,  as  it 
should  be,  could  have  been  effectoal  Nature  has  done 
every  thing  for  the  locality,  aqd  it  is  a  source  of  regret 
that  Art  had  not  followed  the  hints  of  the  elder  bom 
suter  a  little  more  nearly.  There  is  not  that  uniformi- 
ty, that  regularity,  and  neatness  of  detail,  in  laying  out 
the  place  with  reference  at  once  to  the  utility,  symme- 
try, comfort,  elegance  and  eoi^  d^ietf,  which  could  have 
been  desired.  A  fine  hill  on  one  side  the  fountain,  is 
marred  by  being  abandoned  to  the  most  common  and 
disagreeable  uses, — another  on  the  east  is  covered  with 
houses,  whereas  it  should  have  been  laid  out  in  walks ; 
and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  grounds  are  shut  out 
from  the  view  and  from  the  use  of  the  visitants,  by  be- 
ing thrown  entirely  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  tailors'  shops,  stores,  barbersP 
establishments,  and  groceries.  There  are  many  un- 
sightly white-washed  cabins  on  the  premises,  also-— 
coach-stands  on  the  green  lawns,  and  gaming  houses 
near  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  square.  All  these 
thingp,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  place,  coming  as  they 
have,  one  after  the  other,  imperceptibly,  as  the  pro- 
perty has  increased  in  value,  could  be  easily  remedied 
now  by  an  enterprising  company — while,  if  left  to  the 
proprietors,  they  can  hardly  be  anticipated  to  take 
place. 

The  woods  in  this  vicinity  abound  in  game— and 
one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Calwell  has  gained  the  name 
of  Mmrodf  and  a  reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Little-John  of  Sherwood  forest,  as  a  huntsman,  by  the 
skilful  use  he  makes  of  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  and  an 
unerring  rifle,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  and  his  associates 
are  wont  to  supply  the  table  with  good  venison.  Would 
that  these  adjuncts  of  Nimrod  were  content  with  this 
legitimate  use  of  their  several  powers !  But  alas  1  the 
hounds  are  baying  the  livelong  night  throughout,  and 
murdering  the  innocent  slumbera  of  those  who  are 
''cabined,  cribbed,  confined"  near  their  quarters, — and 
the  rifle  in  its  turn  is  the  common  instrument  of  slaught^ 
er,  with  which  our  mutton  is  prepared  for  the  board. 
But  all  pleasures  have  their  drawbacks^^and  the  mut- 
ton is  as  palatable  as  the  venison. 


THE  SUMACH  TREE. 

I  love  the  rote  when  I  am  f Ud,  It  smbis  so  fladsomn  loo,— 
Wiih  whai  a  glow  k  meeta  tba  mo !— whh  what  a  mcmnt  tba  d«ir! 
It  bltuhet  on  the  brow  of  youth  aa  mingliof  in  iu  minli. 
And  deck*  the  bride  as  thong h  ft  bloom'd  for  her  ahme,  on  earth. 

I  love  the  oolombiBe  that  growa  upon  the  hill-tom  wOd, — 
It  raakee  me  dream  I*m  young  again*~a  fVee,  a  hlenaed  child ; 
Bnt  youthful  daya,  and  bridal  onea,  Juat  like  the  roeei 
And  chaaten*d  Taney  turna  from  these  toward  the  snmacli 


The  aumach  ?— Why?— Iia  leavee  are  fdr  and  beautifally  greee. 
And  fringe  the  brilliant  atom  that  run*— «  carmine  thread— be- 
tween; 
Ita  elnaiering  fniit--a  velvet  eone,  of  royal  almeoa  ha«— 
Pean  upward  mMatthe  Ibliage  fair,  in  gtoilims  spleador  im. 

And  yet— and  yet— the  fimcy  tnma  in  penafye  houx  to  thee. 
And  tw1n*d  with  sober,  aacred  thooghta  art  then,  proud  anmadi 


A  deep-WTOU^t  apell  of  early  days  »— in  mefauicholy 
Rank  grew  alonely  aomach  tree  keai4€  cAd 


Kindred  and  Mends  repoeed  beneath,  and  oft  haa  childieh  prayer 
RiasB  fkom  my  heart  that  I«  in  death,  miglit  stmnber  wich  ihem 


That  prayer,  how  Tain !  yet  atlU  I  love  in  fancy  oft  to  be 
Ling'ring  within  that  place  of  gravea,  beneath  the  eamach  trea. 
Maine.  EUZA. 


THE  UnLITY  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES. 

We  have  before  us  a  masterly  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject, delivered  on  a  literary  anniversary  in  Rhode  Island, 
last  autumn,  by  Professor  Goddard.*  We  propose,  by 
the  extracts  we  are  gotn^  to  make,  to  save  ouraelvea  the 
trouble  of  inditing  aught  of  oar  own,  in  praiae  of  Libe- 
ral Studies.  If  or  need  we ; — as  every  reader,  who  may 
go  through  the  extracts,  will  be  satisfied  that  they  can 
hardly  be  surpassed,  in  then-  way.  The  autbor^s  man* 
ner  of  unfolding  his  views,  is  striking  and  forcible  He 
takes  the  following  impressive  mode  of  showing  the 
inordinate  craving  for  wealth,  that  possesses  the  people 
of  America.  Many  may  stare  at  the  assumption,  that 
Qerroany  is  so  fiur  before  our  country  in  dvilizaliop,  as 
is  here  supposed  :  and  others  will  be  equally  startled  at 
seeing  New  England  ranked  higher,  for  cultivated  in- 
tellect, than  Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  But  both 
suppositions  are  true. 

'Imagine  an  exile  from  intellectual  Germany,  nur- 
tured amid  a  nation  of  scholars,  and  imbued  with  all 
the  sympathies  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  visit  these  shores, 
either  for  the  purpoee  of  bettering  hb  fortunes,  or  of 
enjojriog  freedom  of  political  opinion.  With  what 
emotiona  msy  we  suppose  him  to  survey  the  actual 
condition  of  Anierican  society ;  and  what  would  be  his 
cool,  philosophical  estimate  of  our  predominant  national 
characteristics  7  Should  he  chsnce,  first  of  all,  to  be 
thrown  amid  the  vortices  of  fashion,  and  politics,  and 
trade,  which,  m  our  vast  ooinmereiat  metropolis,  seem, 
to  the  eye  of  a  atran^,  to  en(^lph  all  better  things ; 
how  would  his  sensitive  spirit  m  driven  bock  opon 
itself!  How  would  it  yearn  for  the  inartificial,  and 
pare,  and  serene  delights  of  Germany ;  for  her  ardent 
and  almost  universal  veneration  for  Greniua,  and  Taste, 


*  <An  Addreaa  to  the  Fhl  Beta  Kanpa  Society  of  Rhode  bland, 
delivered  Sept  7, 1886,  by  Wm.  O.  Ooddard,  Profe 
Lewes  fat  Biowa  Ualvsnky.*  pp.  M, 
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'Peoetntiog  into  the  far  West,  would  our  philosopher 
find  his  eiile  cbeoed  by  the  Toice  of  a  more  responsive 
iBteHigeocef  By  the  majestic  physical  developments  of 
this  region  of  our  coontry,  he  would,  indeed,  often  be 
surprised  iotoadrairation;  and  he  would  look,  with  some- 
wfaiLt  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  upon  lakes,  and  rirers, 
lod  fomcs,  and  mountains,  which,  though  all  unsung, 
sfe  onririiled,  ibr  sublimity,  in  the  land  from  which  he 
bad  vaodered.  But,  think  you,  would  not  his  enthu- 
■tsm  be  limited  to  these  mute  eridenoes  of  Almighty 
power?  Amooff  the  adventurous  and  intrepid  inhabi- 
tools  of  the  West,  would  he  £nd  either  sympathy  or 
compsniomhip?  W'ould  the  hardy  pioneer,  who  is 
poaluog  \m  way  towards  the  Tery  confines  of  civtliza- 
lioa,  an  to  know  aught  of  the  progress  of  ezeeesis, 
or  of  the  achievements  of  antiquarians?  Would  the 
had  spoenhiUMr,  intent  upon  some  stupendous  scheme 
of  nin,  lend  a  patient  ear  to  our  accomplished  German, 
ishediscoBKd  some  difficult  problem  in  moral  philoso- 
phy, or  applied  to  a  favorite  author  the  prinaples  of 
pfailaoophical  criticism  7 

'Directiag  his  steps  towards  the  South,  he  would  find 
not  onfraqoently,  among  the  children  of  the  Sun,  a 
fiatefal  retpooae  to  the  nrmpathies  by  which  he  is 
Bwred:  a  more  deeply  reflective  spirit j  a  more  culti- 
fated  taste  for  the  beautiful ;  powers  of  more  delicate 
ualysis,  and  more  comprehensive  generalization.  But, 
even  here,  our  traveller  would  periiaps  complain  that, 
hi  sooie  circles,  the  feflb  is  of  eoUmiy  and  that  this  region 
of  soeial  orbanitv  and  intellectual  splendor  no  more 
thu  idambrates  his  unforeotten  home. 

'He  next  sojourns  in  New  England.  Adopting  the 
popular  estimate  of  this  favored  portion  of  our  country, 
oe  antictjMUes  that,  here  at  least,  he  shall  escape  the 
paop  of  vnparticipaled  sensibility.  He  perceives  that 
ov  territory  is  studded  with  schools,  and  academies, 
ud  ooUegei  J  and  he  fondly  imagines  that,  like  kindred 
iostitotioM  m  Germany,  they  exert  a  transforming 
ioAaane  upon  the  eeneral  mind  and  manners.  But, 
efco  io  New  England,  he  is  desUned  to  feel  the  chill  of 
disappointed  hope.  He  beholds,  everywhere,  inoontes- 
tihie  erideoces  of  enterprise,  and  industry,  and  wealth ; 
of  lan  practical  sagacity,  and  uncompromising  moral 
rectitude.  Nay,  more:  he  witnesses  many  decided 
pnwft  of  reverence  for  science,  tor  art,  and  for  let^ 
tcft;  and  by  the  whole  aspect  of  society  around  him, 
the  oooviction  is  impressed  upon  his  mind  that,  nowhere 
cbeiooor  country  is  to  be  found  a  more  enlightened 
aibjectJoo  to  law,  or  so  general  a  prevalence  of  high 
social  refinement.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
MX  ov  traveller  leel  himself  at  home  in  New  England  7 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  so  to  answer  this  question 
■s  to  exempt  him  from  the  reproach  of  fastidiousness. 
Be  roiasea  the  pervading  intellectual  spirit  of  Germany ; 
the  eothusiasm,  and  eznilaration,  ana  simple  defiance 
of  ber  literary  circles.  It  aaddens  him  to  recognise,  as 
pRdominant  in  many  a  face,  an  expression  of  seated 
care,  or  frigid  caution,  or  calculating  sagacity.  He  is 
repelfed  by  the  topics  which  well  nigh  engross  our  or- 
dioary  conversation.  He  is  surprised  to  discover,  that 
our  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  exert  no  undivided 
ivey  over  the  public  mind.  Now,  it  would  be  most 
porcasonahle,  to  insist  that  the  whole  order  of  society 
io  ihb  young  and  free  country — where  all  is  full  of 
eoterprise,  nod  change,  and  progress,  should  be  reversed 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  fastidbus  German  scholar. 
It  would  bs  most  unreasonable  to  ask,  that  the  West 
iboiild  iotcnnit  ber  apeculaiions  in  land,  or  her  emigra- 
tiom  ioto  the  for  oflT  wilderness ;  that  the  South  should 
^  lass  iatsot  upon  the  production  of  her  great  staples ; 
or  that  the  North  should  force  herself  away  from  her 
•hipa  and  her  spindles.  All  this  would  be  impracti- 
flible,  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  full  of  eviL  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  inquire,  whether,  in  the  midst 
of  such  strong  provocations  to  excess,  the  spirit  of  aceur 
"■Men  is  noC  lio6le  to  6eMme  txtronagwni ;  whether  a 
•wra  generous  culture  of  a  taste  for  liberal  studies 
would  not  gntcfnUy  temper  the  elemoDts  of  oor  present 
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social  character,  and  introduce  higher  and  nobler  inter- 
ests into  the  whole  of  our  social  life?  Would  it  not 
save  us  from  an  inordinate  admiration  of  the  least  en- 
viable distinctions  of  wealth?  Wmdd  U  not  impart  to 
our  fnomier*  mora  rf  variety^  of  fptoct^  of  d<gn%,  and 
rapoaa;  ssid  to mr  morals,  a  more  ddicote  diacHminattaia 
aikd  akfHor  Um/sT 

How  just  the  following  remarks,  upon  the  too  preva- 
Dt  vMkreotkn  of  expenditure  among  our  wealthy 
people! 

'In  the  selection  of  those  objects  of  embellishment 
which  it  is  in  the  power  alone  of  abundant  wealth  to 
command,  I  am  not  singular  in  contending  that  the 
decisions  of  a  simpler  and  better  taste  oueht  to  be  re- 
garded. Is  it  not  a  matter  of  just  reproach,  that  of  aU 
the  apartments  in  our  mansion  houses,  the  Ubranf  io 
genamtty  the  moot  obaeicre,  and  often  the  most  iU  furnished  i 
and  that  the  fashiomMe  upholsterer  is  allowed  to  absorb 
so  much  of  our  surolus  reoemUj  that  hardly  any  is  left 
for  the  pamter  and  tne  statuary?  In  all  this,  there  is  mani- 
fested a  melaneholy  disproportion — an  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  some  oif  the  best  uses  to  which  wealth  can 
be  applied.  In  the  spirit  of  an  austere  philorophv,  it 
is  not  required  that  we  should  dispense  with^  those 
costly  ornaments  which  can  boast  no  higher  merit  than 
their  beauty ;  but  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  most  beni^ 
nant  reform,  if,  in  the  arrangements  of  our  domestic 
economy,  there  could  be  tracea  a  more  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  capacities  and  destinies  of  man  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being— as  a  being  endowed  with 
imagination  and  taste— with  reason  and  with  con- 
science. How  few  among  us  cultivate  the  fine  arts ! 
How  few  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  an 
founded — the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature  to  which  they 
are  addressed  I  To  this  remark,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledse  of  music,  which,  in  obedience  to  tne  authority  of 
fashion,  is  acquired  at  the  boarding  school,  forms  no 
exception.  It  may  still  be  afiSrmed,  that  we  have 
among  us  no  class  who  delight  in  music  as  one  of  their 
selectest  pleasures ;  who  gaze  with  untiring  admnration 
upon  the  miraculous  triumphs  of  painting;  who  are 
filled  with  tranquil  enthusiasm  bv  the  passionless  and 
unearthly  beauty  of  sculpture.  And  is  not  this  to  be 
lamentecf?  Do  we  not  thus  estrange  ourselves  from 
sources  of  deep  and  quiet  happhiess,  to  which  we  might 
often  resort  for  solace,  and  refreshment,  and  repose  ? 
To  these  sources  of  happiness  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  our  political  institutions,  or  of  our  domestie. 
pursuits,  which  sternly  forbids  an  approach.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  no  titled  aristocracy ;  and  property  does  not, 
as  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  accumulate  in  large 
masses,  and  descend,  undivided,  through  a  long  line  of 
expectant  proprietors.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  city,  a 
town,  or  a  villaee  in  this  land,  where  some  could  not 
be  fbund,  bleased  with  oTerjr  requisite  but  the  disposi- 
tion, to  acquire  a  genuine  relish  for  the  fine  arts. 

*  Again:  To  few  better  purposHes  can  wealth  and 
leisure  be  devoted,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  those  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  which  imbody  some  of  the 
protoundest  researches  of  science,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  forms  of  thoughL  And  yet,  except  here 
and  there  a  painstaking  or  an  enthusiastic  scholar,  how 
few  comparatively  of  our  countrymen  can  unlock  the 
treasures  of  any  literature  save  tlieir  own.  To  this 
cauu  mqf,  in  part,  be  attributed  some  of  our  most  unworthjf 
national  prejudices^  and  that  fondness  for  sdf  glorification 
wUeh  is  reoroadtfuUy  signalized  by  foreigners  as  one  qf 
our  nationM  eheracteristies.  Those,  who  are  familiar- 
with  men  and  manners  at  home  and  abroad,  soon  rid 
themselves  of  these  unenviable  peculiarities ;  but  most 
obstinately  do  they  cling  to  those  who  have  found  no 
substitute  for  foreign  travel  in  a  liberal  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Continental  Europe.  When  this 
litenture.  so  rich  and  characteristic,  shall,  in  this  couu- 
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try,  be  more  generally  cultivated,  it  will  be  etrange, 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  form  more  intelligent  estimates  of 
other  nations,  and  more  modest  estimates  of  our  own ; 
if,  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  serrilude  of  local 
and  arbitmry  opinions,  we  do  not  acquire  a  profounder 
sympathy  with  universal  man,  and  a  truer  reverence 
for  those  commanding  truths  which  are  the  common 
property  of  our  race.' 

The  mischievous  influence  of  neh  politics  as  are 
commonly  talked  by  our  country  gentlemen  and  bar* 
room  babblers,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  Instead  of 
being  a  patient  and  sober  inquiry  afler  truth,  with  a 
single-hearted  wish  to  judge  justly  what  is  right  and 
what  wrong ;  what  is  for  the  country's  good,  and  what 
tends  to  its  hurt ; — '  talking  politics*  is  commonly  noth- 
ing more  than  a  senseless  wrangle,  between  partisans 
whose  only  thought  is  to  confound  each  other,  even 
though  it  be  by  noise  and  sophistry :  a  mere  trial  of 
lungs  and  flippancy,  without  a  care  for  truth  or  patrioU 
ism.  And  political  aspirants! — how  utter,  often,  is 
their  profligacy!  how  reckless  their  abandonment  of 
principle !  how  servile  their  obedience  to  party ! — Does 
not  Mr.  Goddard  offer  a  remedy— at  least  a  mitigant— 
well  worth  trying,  for  this  terrible  endemic? 

'The  value  of  liberal  studies,  in  counteracting  the 
influence  of  politics  upon  the  individual  and  social  cha- 
racter of  our  countrymen,  deserves  next  to  be  consider- 
ed. You  surely  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  politics 
is  with  us  becoming  a  distmct,  though  not  very  repu- 
table trade;  that  the  strife  for  power  is  hardly  less  ea^r 
than  the  suife  for  eain ;  that  a  new  code  of  poliucal 
ethics  has  been  established,  for  the  accommodation  of 
pliant  consciences;  and  that,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, the  fmbUe  nun  tf  both  pniUs,  tmd  cf  uU  ptartiei, 
Hrtd  of  wtiUng  for  poptdmUff  to  run^fUr  thtm^  art  nam 
otiger  to  run  ufter  foputMriiff,  Who  now  so  intrepid  as 
to  dare  to  take  his  stand,  upon  grave  and  well  defined 
princi pies  7  In  these  days  of  meek  condescension  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  of  affected  reverence  for  their 
good  sense,  now  few  care  to  lead  public  opinion  aright ! 
now  many  pusillanimously  follow  it,  when  ther  know  it 
to  be  wrong!  How  few,  alas  I  will  fore^  the  vulgar 
trappings  of  office  for  the  sustaining  consoousness,  that 
by  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  dignity,  did  they  ever 
seek  to  win  them !  I  would  fain  Mlieve  that  the  days 
of  the  republic  are  not  numbered ;  but  I  am  not  without 
sad  forebodings  of  her  fate,  when  aspirants  for  popular 
favor  are  sudi  utter  strangers  to  the  grace  of  an  erect 
and  manly  spirit  as  to  be  solicitous  rather  to  appropriate 
to  themselves,  at  any  cost,  some  transient  distinction, 
than  to  await,  with  unfaltering  rectitude  and  unfor- 
feited  self-respect,  the  judgments  of  coming  times ;  when 
the  man  of  wealth,  and  talent,  and  social  consideration, 
outstrips  the  radical,  in^  zeal  for  pestilent  doctrines  and 
mischievous  projects;  in  fine,  when  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  creed  of  the  politician,  that  the  people  are 
always  in  the  right ;  in  other  words,  that  public  opinion 
is  not  only  the  standard  of  taste,  but  the  keeper  of 
conscience! 

'To  most  active  spirits,  the  contentions  of  partv  are 
fkr  from  being  repulsive ;  and  elevated  station  seldom 
fiiUs  to  captivate  tne  ambitious.  Thus  multitudes,  for- 
saking the  round  of  common  occupation,  are  seen  to 
dash  amid  the  tumults  of  the  people.  Thus,  too,  many 
of  our  most  erifted  men,  relinquishing  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  or  the  sure  rewards  and  the  permanent  fame 
of  professional  eminence,  peril  their  independence,  per- 
chance their  honor,  in  a  doubtful  controversy  for  some 
fascinating  political  distinction. 

'Nor  is  this  all.  The  a^^itationa  of  politics  commu- 
nicate to  tlie  public  mind  impulses  so  despotic  that  it 
becomes,  on  all  questions,  intolerant  of  dissent.  Hence 
it  often  happens,  that,  in  matters  entirely  unconnected 


with  the  contentions  of  the  day,  men  are  proacribed, 
because  tbev  may  be  content  to  doubt  where  othen 
choose  to  dognoatize ;  or,  because  they  may  dare  to 
differ  when  the  multitude  have  determined  tliat  all  riiall 
agree.  If  this  species  of  tyranny  be  not  sternly  resist- 
ed, it  will  banish  from  the  walks  of  public  and  of  pri- 
vate life  all  independence  of  thought  and  action ;  all 
calm  discussion  of  controverted  qoertions ;  all  intr^Nd 
defence  of  unpopular  truths. 

If  the  influence  of  politics,  direct  and  indirect,  be 
thus  injurious,  it  surely  demands  counteracticin.  I  am 
not  so  visionary  as  to  believe  that  the  wider  diffoston  of 
a  taste  for  liberal  studies  would  prove  more  than  a  par- 
tial corrective  of  evils,  which,  deeply  rooted  in  the  very 
nature  of  our  government,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  \k 
deemed  inevitable.  I  cannot  doubt,  howerer,  that  it 
would  render  politics  a  less  absorbing  game;  that  it 
would  banish  from  political  controversy  much  of  in 
acrimony,  and  lead  to  more  intelli^i  views  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  literature  is 
essentially  conservauve.  It  forma  a  graceful  alliance 
with  whatever  is  elevated  in  thought  or  in  action ;  it 
abhors  violence ;  it  is  not  rampant  for  change.  It  pro- 
tects the  sacred  inheritance  of  individual  freedcNn ;  '  the 
free  thought  of  the  free  souL'  It  is  congenial  to  the 
more  retired  graces  of  character ;  to  elegance,  to  di^iiy, 
to  repose.  Surely,  in  timee  like  thesCf  when  a  mighty 
controversy  is  maintained  with  the  vaned  forms  of  evil ; 
when  facuous  violence  every  where  prevails;  when 
radicalism  threatens  to  tear  up  the  base  of  all  social 
order,  we  need  to  calm  our  troubled  spirits,  and  to  re- 
cruit our  overtasked  energies,  amid  "the  still  air  of 
delightful  studies.'" 

In  the  subjoined  paragraph,  Mr.  Goddard  well 
probes,  and  prescribes  for,  another  disease  rife  in  this 
Union : 

'In  such  studies  may  also  be  found  an  antagonnt  to 
the  spirit  of  ultraism.    This  spirit,  at  the  present  day, 
seems  to  pervade  all  lands,  wnere  thought  and  feeling 
are  free.    Our  own  country  has  not  escaped  the  epi- 
demic phrenzy.    We  have  ultras  in  fashion,  who  deem 
eyery  one  a  barbarian  who  will  not  adopt  their  oonTen- 
tional  standard  of  propriety  and  their  elaborate  style  of 
enjoyment;  who  will  not  sacrifice  health,  and  happiness 
and  virtue  upon  the  shrine  of  their  senseless  idolatries. 
We  have  ultras  in  politics,  who  either  propagate  wild 
notions,  or  infer,  from  sound  principles,  dangeroos  con- 
clusions; who  revel  amid  agitations,  and  who  owe  all 
their  consequence  to  their  skill  in  working  mischief! 
We  have  ultras  in  philanthropy,  who,  in  the  impetoo- 
sitv  of  their  zeal,  sacrifice  to  an  abstraction  the  snostan- 
tial  welfiire  of  their  fellow  men;  who  make  rash  ap- 
plications of  admitted  truth,  and  who  seem  to  forget 
that,  in  carrying  out  one  principle,  however  sacred,  we 
must  never  trample  upon  other  priniples  which  are  no 
less  obligatory  upon  tne  conscience.    And,  last  of  all, 
we  have  ultras  in  religion,  who,  forgetting  the  weight- 
ier mattera  of  the  law,  lose  themselves  in  the  labjrrintha 
of  sTstematic  divinity ;  and  who,  impatient  of  a  cbaa- 
tised,  evangelical  fervor,  resort  to  equivocal  expedients 
to  generate  an  efifervesoent  zeal.    The  spirit  of  ultraism 
I  cannot  pause  fully  to  characterize.    It  dwmf$  UU 
hitdieet,  and  it  exaspenUet  Iht  potfiont.    li  iaferocUms  m 
denuneiatUm. ;  U  it  enamored  ^  vexed  queHions  ;  U  is 
reeruUei  ky  gtediatonal  afr(/^    I  do  not  claim  for  liberal 
studies  the  power  to  operate,  directly,  as  a  corrective  of 
this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind.    Some  efficacy, 
however,  may  be  anticipated  from  their  reflex  opera- 
tion.   By  stimulating  the  intellect  to  an  exercise  of  its 
various  powera  upon  themes  of  commanding  dignity 
and  attractive  elegance,  they  would  allay  the  vioknee 
of  the  passions,  and  rebuke  that  unphilosophical  spirit 
which  limits  itself  to  a  partial  reception  of  specula- 
tive truths,  and  to  a  partial  view  of  men  and  manners^ 
They  would,  moreover,  establish  among  the  intellectoal 
fheulties  that  harmony  of  adjastment  and  operatioa. 
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wtiek  »  eaentml  to  tbeir  just  pioeedure,  both  in  mat- 
ten  of  «pecultlioo  and  oTeonoact.  They  would,  in 
fine,  imparl  to  all  clasaes  of  people,  not  those  feveriab 
iiDfMlses  which  impair  intellectual  vigor  and  foster  an 
ttceouic  leal ;  but  those  healthful  interests  which  are 
co^gesiil  to  moderation,  to  simplicity  and  to  truth.' 

After  some  reflections  on  utilitariantsm — ^reflections 
which  we  dissent  from  because  we  like  utilitarianism ; 
um)  which  therefore  we  shall  not  copy — Mr.  Q.  has  the 
ftUowifif;  jttst  and  beantiAil  passage : 

'How  perrading  is  the  sense  of  the  beautifhl,  and 
how  fall  of  beautiful  forms  is  this  earth  on  which  we  are 
ippointed  to  dwell !  Who  can  look  upon  nature  in  her 
lereoe  aspects  and  wonderful  transformations,  and  not 
ova  it  a  glorious  priwUege  to  comprehend  other  than 
pbiloeophieal  relations,  and  to  enjoy  something  beside 
the  demonstrations  of  exact  science  7  At  this  season  of 
pathetic  loTclioess,*  who  can  look  upon  the  memorials 
of  the  dying  year,  without  confessing  the  power  of  im- 
agery to  wake  to  an  eloquent  response  the  chords  of 
homao  feeling  7 

'Thii  peculiar  tendency  of  American  society,  which 
I  bare  cursorily  considered,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  excess,  if  liberal  studies  were  permitted  to 
exert  their  full  ^wer  of  counteraction.  Without  ren- 
dering OS  impatient  of  dull  realities,  they  sometimes  lift 
us  al»Te  them ;  they  quicken  within  us  the  sensibilities 
of  taste;  they  transport  us  into  the  region  of  hopes  and 
fears;  oif  the  profound  and  the  indefinite;  they  invite 
OS  to  the  contemplation  of  whatsoever  is  lovely  in  the 
sympathies  of  our  common  nature;  splendid  in  the 
eooqueMi  of  intellect,  or  heroic  in  the  trials  of  virtue.* 

Lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,— ought  to  read  and 
pooder  well  this  paragraph : 

'Professional  men,  sometimes  ready  to  sink  under 
the  pressure  of  unvaried  mental  effort,  find  that  ooca- 
siotial  excursions  into  the  field  of  elegant  literature 
impart  renewed  vigor  to  their  exhausted  powers.  Thev 
do  not  10  much  require  complete  exemption  from  toil, 
tiumUrexeUemaU;  and  to  men  of  renned  tastes,  this 
species  of  excitement  is  abundantly  supplied  by  those 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  and  those  captivating 
fcnns  of  expression,  which  lie  without  the  boundaries 
of  ezclosively  professional  study.  Again,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  from  the  almost 
inoeannt  attention  which  they  demand,  such  men  are 
liable  to  become  somewhat  narrow  and  perverse  in  their 
jodgmenta.  They  cultivate  few  of  the  graceful  sensi- 
bilities of  their  nature;  they  estrange  themselves  from 
the  regions  of  taste;  they  regale  their  imaginations 
with  no  knages  of  beauty.  "There  is  perhaps  no- 
ihini;,'*  says  one  of  the  most  original  thinkera  of  the 
sge,  **  which  more  enlarges  or  enriches  the  mind,  than 
to  lay  it  genially  open  to  impressions  of  pleasure  from 
the  exercise  of  every  species  of  talent**  In  this  dispo- 
sition, with  rare  exceptions,  professional  men  are  want- 
ing; and  it  is  this  disposition  which  liberal  studies  are 
specially  fitted  to  create.  What  a  reproach  attaches 
to  the  lawyer  who  feels  admiration  for  no  science  but 
his  ownTf  What  physician  is  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  who  has  not  learned 

*  AQtama.~[£i  Ifest . 

^tTb«  preeepca  and  the  exemple  of  the  celebrated  James  OUs 
^^wrre  to  be  commeoded  to  the  attention  of  every  young  man 
VM  atpiret  to  dtaiodion  at  the  Bar.  We  are  told,  by  hie  bio- 
f^jtber,  that,  alter  leaving  College,  he  devoted  eighteen  months 
to  we  porBsii  of  various  oranebea  of  Literature,  inreviouelv  to 
eatenng  on  the  study  of  Jurisprudence.  In  a  letter  to  his  father, 
Mnjfl,  "I  shall  sJwmys  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a  year  or 
tvoiuither  far  more  mneral  Inquiries  in  the  Arts  and  Scieocea, 
Mwrs  1  sat  down  to  the  laborioua  study  of  the  laws  of  my  coan< 
try-**  He  localcaied  on  his  pupils  aa  a  maxim,  "  that  a  lawyer 
ofllM  ncTsr  to  be  without  a  volume  of  natural  or  public  law,  or 
■eni  Wosophy,  on  his  table,  or  to  his  pocket.** 


much  which  it  is  not  the  business  of  masters  in  medi- 
cal science  to  teach?  And,  think  you,  should  we  hear 
such  repeated  complaints  of  the  drowsiness  and  the 
aridity  of  the  pulpit,  if  preachers,  less  ambitious  of 
soaring  to  the  Aipuie  heights  of  theology,  spoke  more 
frequently  the  language  of  cultivated  tastes,  sym^ 
thies  and  affections ;  i^  full  of  the  momentous  verities 
of  the  gospel,  they  were  capable  of  imitating,  however 
inadequately,  the  varied  song  of  David,  the  majestic 
eloquence  of  Paul,  the  seraphic  fervor  of  Isaiah?' 

And  let  merchants  of  all  sorts,  mechanics,  and  farm- 
era^  pay  heedful  attention  to  the  following : 

'But  it  is  to  those  who  are  familiarly  styled  men  i(f 
buMbuiSf  that  liberal  studies  should  be  more  particularly 
commended.  Parents  often  withhold,  from  such  of 
their  sons  as  are  intended  for  active  life,  an  accomplidi- 
ed  education,  because  they  believe  that  success  in  active 
life  is  rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  the  liberal 
cultivation  of  the  intellect.  In  accordance  with  this 
belief,  it  is  often  said  that  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  mechanics  acquire  no  additional  skill  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  business,  by  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literature.  And  what  if  they  do  not?  Were  they  born 
to  be  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  and 
nothing  more  ?  Are  they  not  endowed,  like  other  men, 
with  the  higher  faculties  of  their  bein|;,  and  should  not 
these  fiiculties  be  exercised  upon  their  proper  objects? 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  candidates  for  literary  distinc- 
tion ;  but  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  chance  to  move 
they  are  human  beings,  and  why  should  they  not  be 
rational  well  informed,  refined  human  beings?  If  their 
ordinaij  occupations  be  somewhat  alien  from  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  this,  qf  iUey,  it  a  cogent  reawon  toAy 
a  tuUtor  meh  pursioto  Mkmdd  bt  tkt  mart  tmrtftdhffastir^ 
e<L  'fo  the  imperfect  education  of  this  large  and  valu- 
able class  in  every  community,  may  be  ascribed  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  mistakes  of  men  who  stand 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  rare  practical  sapcity. 
What  disastrous  errore  would  such  men  avokl,  jf  they 
gave  more  repoee  to  their  passions;  and  if,  bv  em- 
ploying their  minds  upon  a  larger  variety  of  objects, 
they  sharpened  their  accuracy,  and  enlai^ged  their  com- 
prehension !' 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  pregnant  with  truth 
and  power: 

'Well  might  I  be  deemed  an  unfaithful  advocate  of 
liberal  studies,  if,  in  estimating  their  value,  i  yielded  no 
tribute  of  applause  to  the  solid  provision  which  they 
make  for  independent  individual  happiness;  for  that 
happiness  which  is  enjoyed,  not  so  much  amid  the  hum 
and  shock  of  men,  as  amid  the  solitude  of  nature  and 
of  thooehL  Living  in  a  land  where  '*  men  act  in 
multitudes,  think  in  multitudes,  and  are  free  in  multi- 
tudes," we  are  constantly  tempted  to  forget  the  myste- 
rious individuality  of  our  being ;  to  go  out  of  ourselves 
for  materials  of  enjoyment ;  to  fritter  away  our  sensi- 
bilities, and  to  debilitate  our  understandings,  amid  the 
false  and  hollow  gaieties  of  the  crowd.  I  contend  for 
no  severe  estrangement  from  the  joys  of  a  chaste  and 
elegant  conviviality ;  for  no  exclusive  intercourse  with 
forms  of  inanimate  beautjr ;  for  no  /earful  communion 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  spirit.  But  I  deprecate 
habits  and  tastes  which  are  impatient  of  seclusion ; 
which  destroy  all  true  and  simple  relish  for  nature ; 
which  scorn  all  quiet  pleasures;  which  abhor  alike  the 
composure  and  tne  scnitiny  of  meditation.  As  means 
of  reforming  tastes  and  habits  thus  uncongenial  to  vir^ 
lue  and  to  happiness,  I  can  hardly  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  liberal  studies.  I  ascribe  to  them,  how- 
ever, no  power  to  teach  rooted  sorrow  the  lesson  of 
submission  ;  to  succor  virtue  amid  mighty  temptations; 
to  dispel  the  awful  sadness  of  the  inevitable  hour. 
These  are  the  victories  of  christian  faith ;  the  gjand, 
and  pccuriar,  and  imperishable  evidences  of  iu  power. 
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But  I  eliftUoii|;8  for  ■eiance  and  for  teiien,  the  noUe 
pratM  of  redaiming  ut  from  the  doarinkm  of  the  aaiMes ; 
of  lightening  the  harden  of  care ;  of  attnittlatuig  within 
us  the  undying  principlee  of  the  moral  life.' 


ANTIQUE  CAMEOS. 

HO.  I. 

ANDROMEDA. 

Iftal  qD6d  laTlfl  ftora  eepUlM 
MoT^rtt ;  ft  tnpido  manaraot  Imnine  lleta 
ManDorsum  ruua  ewet  opus. 


Ovtf. 


Eolrancad  in  woe,  fair  Canlope*s  child, 

The  Tictim  of  a  mother**  waaton  hoMM, 
Bahald  the  nigf  ed  cra^  that  reared  their  wild 

And  threatening  heada  ahoTe  the  itonnj  coaac ; 
And  aa  aha  gaxed  upon  the  aea  before, 
In  moclter  J  through  her  hoeom  atole  a  hoat 
Of  pleaaant  menorlea,  while  with  angry  roar 
The  deathnlenouncing  warea  broke  on  the  rocky  aliMe. 

The  ample  treaaure  of  her  raten  locka 

In  darkaome  beauty  atreamlog  on  the  wind, 
Upon  a  pedestal  of  blackened  rocka 

Like  Parian  atatne  alood  the  maid,  confined 
Bj  chalna  which  marred  the  tender  wriita  they  bound : 
The  thoughta  of  home  came  thronging  on  her  mind,— 
Her  boaom  beared,  her  eyea  In  teara  were  drowned, 
And  grief  buret  from  her  llpa  In  aorrow*a  plaintive  ooond. 

She  thought  of  early  childhood*a  aommer  houia. 

Of  aponive  glee  beneath  the  myrtle  ahade,  , 

Of  garlanda  wreathed  for  youthful  frienda  in  bowera 

Of  myrrhlne  eweeta,  through  whkh  her  feet  had  etrayed« 
Thought  of  her  fhther^  halle— the  dance— the  lay 
Of  minairel,  and  the  mellow  lute  of  maid'- 
Than  of  her  doom ;  and  aaw  with  dread  diamay 
The  monaier  of  the  deep  toll  on,  prepared  to  alay. 

One  piercing  ahriek  of  anguiah  wildly  roae 

Abore  the  moaning  ocean— fear  repreet 
The  haplaaa  cry  of  agony,  and  fVose 

The  fount  of  life  within  her  Tirgln  breaal ; 
While  from  each  aiartlng  orb,  the  tear^dropa,  o*er 
Her  anowy  boaom  ahowering  pearla,  coofaaaed 
Her  lorn  despair,  aa  ruahing  lowarda  the  abore 
The  raTonoua  monater  aeemed  her  beauty  to  explore. 

She  trembled  like  an  aapen ;  and  the  blood 

Waa  curdling  in  her  reina,  aa  mute  ehe  gased 
0pon  hia  bulk,  now  stretched  upon  the  flood. 

Now  rolled  In  aplrea,  aa  o*er  the  warea  he  ralaed 
Hia  towering  creet,  high  gleaming  In  the  air ; 
And  marked  hia  eyea,  which  like  two  meteora  blaiod 
TTpon  hie  burnlahed  ^ront,  with  Ihehr  red  glare 
Portending  darkaome  death,  deatructlon  and  deapair. 

Still  onward  rolled  the  portent,  till  hia  breath 
Came  warm  upon  her,  and  hie  noatrile  ehed 
The  dewy  brine }  and  armed  with  pointed  death 

Appeared  the  Jagged  teeth  within  hia  dread 
And  terrible  Jawa,  expanded  to  deronr ; 
When  from  the  upper  air  flaahed  on  her  head 
A  audden  light,  and,  In  that  foarful  hour, 
An  unaeea  arm  waa  ralaed  that  broke  the  monater**  power. 

S*en  aa  hia  giant  body  amote  the  aand. 

Swift  ruahing  from  the  Ibam-eogirdled  tide. 
With  noetrila  apread  but  breathleaa  on  the  aand 

He  lay  Immenae,— with  Jawa  expanded  wide— 
And  ainewe  bent— but  rigid  aa  the  pile 
Of  endieaa  craga,  that,  reared  on  either  aide 
With  OTerlaaUng  adamant  did  tile 
The  rocky  ramparta  of  the  sea-defying  iala. 


And  aa  the  maMen  alowly  iniaed  her  eyes, 
A  form  of  mirchleaa  beauty  and  of  Ughi, 
With  waring  pialoaa  of  athoeaaad dyaa. 

And  kMikaof  lore,  bonton  her  raptured  sighiL 
Again  llfe>a  fear-chiUed  current  freely  gusbed« 
Her  eyea  that  leara  had  dimmed  again  grow  Mg^ ; 
And  like  the  roay  morning,  aweetly  btuahed 
The  Uanched  and  paUid  cheek  by  lore*a  dMp  haotfc  flnahed. 

HKSPsaoi. 


Selodlon  from  Blackwood*a  Magaxlne  to  ISlflL 
ON  THE  POETRY  OP 
SCOTT,  BYRON,  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

The  three  great  matter-spirits  of  our  day,  in  the 
poetical  world,  are  Scott.  Wordsworth,  and  Byron. 
But  there  neyer  were  minds  more  unlike  to  each  oib«r 
than  theirs  are,  either  in  original  conformation  or  in  the 
course  of  life.  It  is  great  and  enduring  glory  to  thia 
age,  to  hare  produced  three  poets,— of  perfectly  origi- 
nal genius, — unallied  to  each  other, — dnnking  inspira- 
tion from  founUins  far  apart,— who  have  built  up  su- 
perb structures  of  the  imagination,  of  distinct  orderi 
of  archilecture|— and  who  may  indeed  be  said  to  rule, 
each  by  a  legitimate  sovereijgntv,  over  separate  and 
poweriul  provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  Mind. 

Though  greatly  inferior  in  many  things  to  his  iUos- 
trious  brethren,  Scott  isperbapa,  after  all,  the  most 
unequivocally  orieinaL  We  do  not  know  of  any  model 
after  which  the  form  of  his  principal  poems  has  been 
moulded.  They  bear  no  resemblance,  and,  we  must 
allow,  are  far  inferior  to  the  heroic  poems  of  Greece; 
nor  do  they,  though  he  has  been  called  the  Ariosto  of 
the  North,  seem  to  us  to  reaemble,  in  any  way  whatr 
ever,  any  of  the  g^i  poems  of  modern  Italy.  He 
has  given  a  most  intensely  real  representation  of  the 
living  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age  of  his  country.  He 
has  not  shrouded  the  figures  or  the  characters  of  his 
heroes  in  high  poetical  lustre,  so  as  to  dazzle  us  by 
resplendent  fictitious  beings,  shining  through  the  scenes 
and  events  of  a  half-imaginary  world.  They  are  as 
much  real  men  in  his  poetry,  as  the  '*  mighty  carU^  oi 
old  are  in  our  histories  and  annalsL  The  incidents,  too^ 
and  events,  are  all  wonderfully  like  those  of  real  life; 
and  when  we  add  to  this,  that  all  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  superstitions  and  fancies  of  the  times 
are  in  his  poetry  incorporated  and  intertwined  with  the 
ordinary  tissue  of  mere  human  existence,  we  feel  ooi^ 
selves  hurried  from  this  our  civilized  age,  back  into  the 
troubled  bosom  of  semibarbarous  life,  and  made  keen 

eirtakers  in  all  its  impassioned  and  poetical  credulities, 
is  poems  are  historical  narrations,  true  in  ail  things 
to  the  spirit  of  historr,  but  everywhere  overspread 
with  those  bright  and  breathing  colors  which  only 
genius  can  bestow  on  reality;  and  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  the  times  in  which  his  scenes  are  laid  and  his  he- 
roes act  were  distinguished  by  many  of  the  most  ener- 
getic virtues  that  can  grace  or  dignify  the  character  of 
a  free  people^  and  marked  by  the  operation  of  great 
passions  and  important  events,  every  one  must  feel  that 
the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  is,  in  toe  neblesi  sense  of 
the  word^  national ;  that  it  breathes  upon  us  the  boU 
and  heroic  spirit  of  perturbed  but  magnificeDt  ages, 
and  connects  us,  in  the  midst  of  phikwophy,  scienoe, 
and  refinement,  with  our  turbulent  but  high«minded 
ancestors,  of  whom  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed, 
whether  looked  on  in  the  fields  of  war  or  in  the  halls 
of  peace.  He  is  a  true  knight  in  all  thioga,— free, 
oourteoua,  and  braye.  War,  as  he  describes  it,  is  a 
noble  game,  a  kingly  pastime.  He  is  the  greatest  of 
all  war-poets.    His  poetry  might  make  a  Ysry  coward 
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fetrlea.  In  Bfarmion,  the  battle  of  Flodden  agilates 
ui  viih  ell  the  tenor  of  a  fatal  overthrow.  In  the  Lord 
of  the  bk^  we  read  of  the  ileld  of  Bannoekbarn  wiUi 
deocbed  bands  and  fierj  spirits,  as  if  the  English  were 
suU  oor  enenueSy  and  we  were  victorious  over  their 
iondisg  king.  There  is  not  mach  of  all  this  in  any 
modern  poetry  but  his  own ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that, 
iodepeodently  of  all  his  other  manifold  excellences, 
we  glory  in  him  as  the  great  modem  National  Poet  of 
SoDtland, — in  whom  old  times  revive, — ^whoee  poetry 
prevents  history  from  beeomtng  that  which,  in  times  of 
exccsDve  refinement,  it  is  often  too  apt  to  become— a 
dead  fetter,— «nd  keeps  the  animating  and  heroic  spec^ 
tacles  of  the  past  moving  brightly  across  our  every-day 
vorid,  and  ibshing  oat  from  them  a  kindling  power 
over  the  actions  tiod  characters  of  oor  own  age. 

Byron  is  in  all  respects  the  very  opposite  of  Scott. 
He  never  dreams  of  wholly  giving  up  nis  mind  to  the 
inlaenee  of  the  actions  of  men,  or  the  events  of  his- 
tory. He  lets  the  world  roll  on,  and  eyes  its  wide- 
weiiering  and  tamoltuoue  wave»— even  the  calamitous 
fhipvredu  that  strew  its  darkness — with  a  stem  and 
•ometimes  even  a  pitiless  misanthrophy.  He  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  ordinary  joys  or  sorrows  of  hu- 
inaiut^,even  though  intense  and  overpowering.  They 
most  live  and  worit  in  intellect  and  by  intellect,  before 
they  seem  worthy  of  the  sympathy  of  his  impenetrable 
soul  His  idea  of  man,  in  tne  abstract,  is  boundless 
and  magnificent ;  but  of  men,  as  individuals,  he  thinks 
with  derisbn  and  contempt.  Hence  be  is  in  one  stanza 
a  aablime  moralist,  elevated  and  transported  by  the 
digaity  of  haman  nature ;  in  the  next  a  paltry  satirist, 
ineering  at  its  meanness.  Hence  he  is  unwilling  to 
yield  kive  or  reverence  to  any  thing  that  has  yet  ufe ; 
far  life  seems  to  sink  the  little  that  is  noble  mto  the 
degiadatioa  of  the  much  that  is  vile.  The  dead,  and 
tke  dead  only,  are  the  objects  of  his  reverence  or  bis 
bve;  for  death  separates  the  dead  from  all  connexion, 
all  intimacy  with  the  living ;  and  the  memories  of  the 
Snst  or  good  alone  live  in  the  past,  which  is  a  world 
of  ashes.  Byron  looks  back  to  tne  tombe  of  those  great 
aea  '*that  stand  in  assured  rest  ;**  and  gazing,  as  it 
were,  on  the  bones  of  a  more  gigantic  race,  his  imagi- 
mtiott  tlieo  teems  with  corresponding  births,  and  ne 
holds  oooverse  with  the  mighty  in  language  worthy  to 
be  beard  by  the  spirits  of  the  mighty.  It  is  in  this  con- 
trut  between  his  august  conceptions  of  man,  and  his 
antempCaoas  opinion  of  men,  that  much  of  the  almost 
ieeamprebensible  charm,  and  power,  and  enchantment 
of  his  poetry  exists.  We  feel  ourselves  alternately 
sank  and  elevated,  as  if  the  hand  of  an  invisible  being 
had  eommand  over  us.  At  one  time  we  are  a  little 
lower  than  the  ai^ls ;  in  another,  but  little  higher 
than  the  worma  We  feel  that  our  elevation  and  our 
diagrace  are  alike  the  lot  of  our  nature ;  and  hence  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  as  we  before  remarked,  is  read  as  a 
dark,  faoi  still  a  divine  revelation. 

If  Byron  be  altogether  unlike  Scott,  Wordsworth  is 
iru  more  unlike  B  vron.  With  all  the  great  and  essen- 
tial (acolties  of  the  poet,  he  posse  ssee  the  calm  and 
Ktf^oonanding  powen  of  the  philosopher.  He  looks 
over  human  life  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye ;  he  lis- 
leoB  with  a  fine  ear  **  to  the  still  sad  music  of  humani- 
ty *  His  fiith  is  unshaken  in  the  prevalence  of  virtue 
over  vies, and  of  happiness  over. misery;  and  in  the 
exiitenee  of  a  heavenly  law  operating  on  earth,  and, 
in  ante  of  Ufansitory  defeats,  always  visibly  triumphant 
ID  the  grand  fiekl  of  human  warfare.  Hence  he  looks 
oyer  the  worid  of  life,  and  man,  with  a  sublime  benig- 
Bitf ;  and  henee,  delighting  in  all  the  gracious  dispen- 
xtaoos  of  Gkid,  his  great  mind  can  wholly  deliver  itself 
op  to  the  tove  of  a  flower  budding  in  the  field,  or  of  a 
ehfldsslecp  in  iu  cradle  i  nor,  in  doing  so,  feels  that 
poetry  ean  be  said  to  stoop  or  to  descend,  much  less 
to  be  degraded,  when  die  imbodies,  in  words  of  music, 
the  nuresc  and  moaft  delightful  fancies  and  affections  of 
the  human  heart.  This  love  of  the  nature  to  which  he 
bsloogi^aBd  which  is  in  him  the  fruit  of  wisdom  and 


experience,  ^ves  to  all  his  poetry,  a  very  peculiar,  a 
very  endeann^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  lofty 
character.  His  poetry  is  little  colored  by  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society.  In  his  delineations  of  passion 
or  character,  he  is  not  so  much  guided  by  the  varieties 
produced  by  customs,  institutions,  professions,  or  modes 
of  life,  as  by  those  great  elementaiy  laws  of  our  nature 
which  are  unchangeable  and  the  same :  and  therefore 
the  pathos  and  the  truth  of  his  most  felicitous  poetry 
are  more  profound  than  of  any  other,  not  unlike  the 
most  touching  and  beautiful  passages  in  the  sacred 
page.  The  same  spirit  of  love,  and  benignity,  and 
etherial  purity,  which  breathes  over  all  his  pictures  of 
the  virtues  and  the  happiness  of  man,  pervades  those 
too  of  external  nature.  Indeed,  all  the  poets  of  the 
age,— and  none  can  dispute  that  the^  must  likewise  be 
the  best  critics, — ^have  given  up  to  him  the  palm  in  that 
poetry  which  commerees  with  the  forms,  and  hoes,  and 
odon,  and  sounds,  of  the  material  world.  He  has 
brightened  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  our  eyes ;  he  has 
made  it  more  musical  to  our  ean ;  he  has  rendered  it 
more  creative  to  our  imaginations. 


LORD  BYRON'S  FAULTS. 

[The  merits  of  Lord  Byron  have  been  sufficiently 
trumpeted.  No  penner  of  choice  verses  in  a  lady*s  al- 
bum, but  has  the  oft-quoted  beauties  of  Childe  Harold, 
The  Giaour,  and  The  Bride  of  Abydoa,  at  his  fingersP 
ends.  No  literary  dandy,  who  draws  his  morality  and 
his  prettinesses  of  speech  from  Bulwer,  but  lispe  with 
equal  fondness  and  familiarity  though  less  knowledge, 
the  euphonious  name  of '  Byron.'  It  is  now  time  to 
hear  the  other  side.  That  oor  readers  may  in  part  do  so, 
vre  .cull  from  our  old  Blackwood  the  following  severe 
letter  addressed  to  his  Lordship,  by  a  stem  moralist, 
whose  castigation  is  the  more  just  and  efiectual,  as  he 
evidently  holds  the  powere  of  the  noble  poet  in  the 
highest  esteem. — Ed,  JtfeM.] 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  BEPFO. 

Mtf  Lord, — ^It  has  for  many  yeara  been  almost  impose 
sible  that  any  thing  should  increase  my  contempt  for 
the  professional  critics  of  this  country;  otherwise  the 
manner  in  which  these  persons  have  conducted  them- 
selves towards  your  Lordship,  would,  most  certainly, 
have  produced  that  effect.  The  hyperboles  of  their 
sneakmg  adulation,  in  spite  of  the  tar-off  disdain  with 
which  you  seem  to  regara  them,  have  probat^Iy  reached, 
long  a^o,  the  vanity  of  the  poet,  and  touched,  with 
a  chillmg  poison,  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  the 
man.  I  have  formed,  however,  a  very  mistaken  opi- 
nion of  your  character,  if,  conscious  as  you  still  are  of 
the  full  vigor  of  youthful  genius,  you  can  allow  your- 
self to  be  permanently  satisfied,  either  with  the  suoiects 
or  the  sources  of  the  commendation  which  has  oeen 
poured  upon  you.  If  you  feel  not  within  yourself  a 
strong  snd  tormenting  conviction,  that  as  yet  you  have 
done  little  more  than  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  of  a  great  spirit,  self-embittered,  self- 
wasted,  and  self-degraded,— if,  in  your  solitary  mo- 
ments, there  shoot  not  sometimes  across  your  giddy 
brain,  the  lightnings  of  a  self-abhorrent  and  unnypo- 
critical  remorse,  the  progress  of  the  mental  paralysis 
has  been  more  deadly  than  I  had  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve;— but  even  then,  a  friend  of  charity  and  of 
virtue  may  expect  a  ready  pardon  for  having  hoped 
too  much,  and  for  having  spoken  to  you  in  vain. 

To  few  men,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
has  been  afforded  an  opening  destiny  more  fortunate 
than  yours.    Sprang  from  a  long  line  of  generous  ca- 
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▼alien,  and  inheriting;  fiom  them  a  name  to  which  no 
Eogliah  ear  could  listen  without  respect,-— and,  adding 
to  these,  the  adrantages  of  a  graceful  person  and  a 
powerful  genius, — where  was  Uiat  object  of  worthy 
ambition  which  could  have  appeared  to  be  beyond  the 
wishes  or  the  hopes  of  Byron  1  You  chose  to  build 
your  fame  upon  poetry,  and  your  choice  was  wise. 
The  names  of  Marlborough,  Nelson,  Chatham,  Pitt, 
Fox,  and  Burke, — what,  after  all,  are  these  when 
compared  with  those  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton 7  To  add  another  name  to  the  great  trio  of  Enelish 
poeta^  and  to  share  the  eternal  sovereignty  which  these 
maiestic  spirits  exert  over  the  souls  of  the  most  free, 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  people,  this  was  indeed  a 
high  and  noble  ambition,  and  the  envy  of  kings  might 
have  been  due  to  its  gratification.  Such  were  the 
proud  aspirings  that  a  few  years  ago  possessed  your 
mind,  and  your  countrjrmen  were  eager  to  believe  and 
to  proclaim  the  probability  of  your  success.  Alas !  my 
Lord,  when  you  reflect  upon  what  you  have  done,  and 
upon  what  you  are,— when  you  remember  with  what 
wanton  hypocrisy  you  have  tortured  our  feelings,  and 
with  what  cool  contemptuousness  you  have  insulted 
our  principles,— you  cannot  scruple  to  confess,  that  the 
people  of  Eng[land  have  been  shamefully  abused,  and 
are,  with  justice,  disappointed. 

I  admire  the  natural  splendor  of  your  genius  as  much 
as  the  most  violent  of  your  slavish  eulogists.  I 'do 
more— I  reverence  it ;  and  I  sigh  with  the  humility  of  a 
worshlppter,  over  the  degradation  of  its  divinity.  The 
ideas  which  you  must  have  of  the  true  ereatness  of  a 
poet,  are,  doubtless,  very  different  firom  those  of  ordina- 
ry mortals.  You  have  climbed  far  up  among  the  crags 
and  precipices  of  the  sacred  hill,  and  nave  caught  some 
glimpses  of  their  glory  who  repose  amidst  the  eternal 
•erenity  of  its  majestic  summit.  It  is  not  necessarjr  to 
tell  you  by  what  an  immeasurable  space  your  loftiest 
flights  have  as  yet  fallen  short  of  the  unseen  soarings 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  You  know  and  feel  your  supe- 
riority to  the  herd  of  men  ;  but  the  enviable  elevation 
which  enables  you  to  look  down  upon  them,  convinces 
you  at  the  same  time  of  your  inferiority  to  thoae,  who 
ait  together  in  unapproached  greatness,  the  few  peerless 
spirits,  alone  among  men  and  among  poets, — Homer, 
Damtb,  and  the  British  thrss.  Distances  and  distinc- 
tions which  are  lost  to  weaker  and  remoter  optics  are 
seen  and  penetrated  by  your  more  favored  eye.  Be- 
holding, as  you  do,  Alps  on  Alps  rising  beyond  you, 
even  the  gratification  of  your  self-love  cannot  prevent 
you  from  contemning  their  voice,  who  would  exiol  you 
as  having  already  reached  the  utmost  limit  of  ascension. 
Kor  will  this  contempt  for  their  foolish  judgment  be 
lessened  by  the  consciousness,  which  I  believe  you  feel, 
that  your  progress  might  have  been  more  worthy  of 
their  admiration,  had  ^ou  not  clogged  your  march  with 
needless  fetters,  and  loitered  perversely  beneath  difficul- 
ties, which,  by  a  bold  effort,  you  might  for  ever  have 
overcome. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  shouts  of  vulgar  approbation, 
you  feel,  my  Lord,  a  solitary  and  unrevealed  conviction, 
that  you  have  not  as  yet  done  any  thing  which  can  give 
you  a  permanent  title  to  being  associated  with  the  de- 
migods of  poetry.  This  conviction,  to  a  spirit  so 
haughty  as  yours,  must  be  bitterness  and  wormwood. 
To  others  it  might  afford  no  trivial  consolation  to  know, 
that  although,  since  poetry  bef^n,  scarcely  one  age  has 
passed  which  did  not  suppose  itself  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  first-rate  poet,  the  names  of  those  whose  claims  to 
that  character  the  world  has  ratified,  may  all  be  written 
wiih  a  single  drop  of  ink.  But  you,  unless  you  be  a 
greater  hypocrite  than  even  I  suppose  you,  have  that 
within  which  would  make  you  prefe;r  total  obscurity  to 
any  fame  that  falls  short  of  toe  most  splendid.  By 
comparing  the  nature  of  your  own  with  that  of  more 
glonous  productions, — above  all,  by  observing  the  con- 
trast which  your  own  character  affords  to  that  of  great- 
er poets, — you  may  perhaps  discover  somewhat,  both 
of  the  cause  of  your  failures,  and  of  the  probable 


method  of  retrieving:  them.  The  eompliment  which  I 
pay  to  your  genius,  in  supposing,  that,  even  under  any 
diversity  of  circumstanoeii,  you  might  hare  become  the 
rival  of  those  master-spirits  with  whom  you  have  as 
yet  been  so  unworthy  of  comparison,  is  assuredly  a 
great  one.  Of  all  that  read  my  letter,  none  will  un- 
derstand its  weight  so  well  as  you:  none  will  so  resdily 
confine  that  it  verges  upon  extravagance,  or  be  so  apt 
to  accuse'  of  unconscious  flattery  the  admonisher  tboLt 
has  bestowed  it 

It  is  not  my  purpose  (for  from  me  to  you  such  a  dis- 
quisition would  be  absurd)  to  describe,  or  to  attempt  to 
describe,  to  your  Lordship,  wherein  your  productioos 
and  your  spirit  difiier  from  those  of  the  ^nmi  poets  that 
have  preceded  you.  I  am  not  of  the  opmion  of  certain 
modern  sophists,  who  affect  to  try  eveiy  thing  in  poetry 
by  the  rules  of  logic  I  fedf  and  so  does  every  man  a( 
common  understanding,  that  if  you  were  born  with  the 
elements  of  heroic  growth  within  you,  vour  stature  bss 
been  stunted ;  and  that,  when  brought  into  cootaot 
with  those  whom  perhaps  you  might  have  emulated, 
you  are  but  a  pigmy  among  a  baind  of  giants^  Oae 
great  distinction,  however,  between  you  ami  them,  as  it 
relates  not  to  your  art  alone,  but  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  those  to  whom  that  art  addresses  itself;  a 
plain  man,  who  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  poet,  but  who  loves  and  venerates  the  nature  of 
which  he  is  partaker,  hopes  he  may  notice  in  a  few 
words,  without  giving  just  offence  either  lo  you  or  yoor 
admirers.  Your  pr^ecessors,  in  one  word,  my  Lord, 
have  been  the  fnends— you  are  the  enemy  of  your 
species.  You  have  transferred  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  poetry  (or  yon  have  at  least  endeavored  to 
transfer)  that  apirit  of  mockery,  misanthropy,  and  con- 
tempt, which  the  great  bards  of  elder  times  left  to 
preside  over  the  humbler  walk  of  the  satirist  and  ibe 
cynic.  The  calm  respect  which  these  men  felt  for 
themselves,  in^ired  them  with  sympathetic  reverence 
for  their  brethren.  They  perceived,  indeed,  the  foibles 
and  the  frailties  of  humanity,  and  they  depicted,  at  lesat 
as  well  as  you  have  ever  done,  the  madness  of  the 
senses  and  the  waywardness  of  the  passions ;  but  they 
took  care  to  vindicate  the  original  aignity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  contrasted  their  representations  of  the  vice 
and  weakness,  which  they  observed  in  soaie,  with  the 
more  cheering  spectacle  of  the  strength  and  the  virtue, 
whose  stirrings  they  felt  within  themselyes.  and  whose 
workings  they  contemplated  in  others.  CJonsdoos  of 
the  glorious  union  of  mtellectual  grandeur  and  morel 
purity  within,  they  pitied  the  errors  of  other  men ;  hot 
they  were  not  shaken  from  their  reverence  for  the  gene- 
ral chamcter  of  man.  Instead  of  raving  with  demoni- 
acal satisiaction  about  the  worthlessnessof  our  motives 
and  the  nothingness  of  our  attainments,  they  strore, 
by  showing  us  what  we  might  be  and  what  we  bad 
been,  to  make  us  what  we  should  be.  They  drew 
the  portraits  of  wrath,  jealousy  and  hatred,  only  that 
we  might  appreciate  more  justly  the  kindly  feelings 
which  uiese  fierce  passions  expel  from  the  rightful  pos- 
sessions of  our  bosom.  They  took  our  nature  as  it  is, 
but  it  was  fior  the  purpose  of  improving  it:  they  song 
of  our  miseries  and  our  tumuhs  in  noble  strains, 

**  Not  wandng  power  to  mklgate  and  awage 
With  solemn  tonchaa  troubled  thoughts,  and  chaee 
Aofpulsh,  and  doubt}  and  fear  and  sorrow,  and  pahs. 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minda." 

With  the  names  of  Spenser,  Sbakspbark,  Miltgw, 
we  associate  the  idea  of  our  nature  in  its  earthly  per- 
fection,-~of  love,  pure,  tender,  and  etherial,— of  intel- 
lect, serene  and  contemplative,— of  virtue,  unbending 
and  sublime.  As  the  Venus,  the  Apollo,  and  theTheseoi, 
are  to  our  bodies,  the  memories  of  these  men  are  to  our 
minds,  the  symbols  and  the  standards  of  beauty  and  of 
power.  The  contemplation  of  them  refines  and  enno- 
bles those  who  inherit  their  language.  The  land  that 
has  given  birth  to  such  ministers  of  patriotism  and  of 
virtue,  fears  not  that  the  sacred  flame  should  expire 
upon  her  altan.    We  are  proud  of  England,  becaoM 
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sbt  prodoced  them,  and  we  shrink  from  degradation, 
ieat  Uieir  silent  manes  should  reproach  us. 

Had  it  been  your  destiny  to  live  two  centuries  aeo, 
and  in  the  place  of  tliese  illostrioos  spirits,  to  form  Uie 
natioaal  poetry  of  Elngland,  how  miseraoly  different 
had  been,  with  regard  to  you  and  to  themseWes,  the  feel- 
inp  of  joor  eoontrymen!  In  all  your  writings,  how 
wk  is  there  whose  object  it  is  to  make  us  reverence 
virtiM^  or  love  our  country  I  You  never  teach  us  to 
despiae  earthly  sufierings,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
pineo.  With  respect  to  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in 
die  nature  and  fiite  of  man,  you  preserve  not  merely  a 
sorrovful,  bat  a  sullen  silence.  Your  poetry  need  not 
bare  been  greatly  difierent  from  what  it  is,  although 
TOO  bad  lived  aiid  died  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  of 
Deanleo,  vicious^  and  unbelieving  demons.  With  you, 
heroism  n  lanacy,  philosophy  folly,  virtue  a  cheat,  and 
religion  a  bubble.  Your  man  is  a  stem,  cruel,  jealous, 
revengeful,  contemptuous,  hopeless,  solitary  savage. 
Toor  woman  is  a  blind,  devoted,  needless,  beautiful 
minister  and  Tictim  of  lust.  The  past  is  a  yain  record, 
and  the  present  a  fleeting  theatre  of  misery  and  mad- 
oes:  the  future  one  blank  of  horrid  darkness,  whereon 
yoornind  floats  and  fluctuates  in  a  cheerless  uncertain- 
ly, between  annihilation  and  despair. 

The  interest  which  you  have  found  means  to  excite 
ibr  the  dismal  creations  of  your  poetry,  is  proof  abun- 
dant of  the  vigor  of  yo<ur  genius,  but  idiould  afford  small 
eoRsoiatioo  to  your  conscience-stricken  mind.  You  are 
askilfol  swordsman ;  but  you  have  made  use  of  poison- 
ed weapons,  and  the  dcadlmess  of  your  wound  gives  no 
addition  to  your  valor.  You  have  done  what  greater 
tod  better  men  despised  to  do.  You  have  brought 
yoonelf  down  to  the  level  of  that  part  of  our  errm^ 
and  oorrapced  nature,  which  it  was  their  pride  and  pri- 
Tilege  to  banish  from  the  recollection  and  the  sympathy 
of  those  to  whom  they  spake.  In  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  good  and  tins  evil  principle,  you  have  taken  the 
vruig  side,  and  you  enjoy  the  worthless  popularity  of 
t  daring  rebel.  But  hope  not  that  the  calm  judgment 
of  posterity  will  ratify  the  hasty  honors  which  you  have 
extorted  from  the  pcissions  of  your  conteniporaries. 
Beiiere  me,  men  are  not  upon  the  whole  quite  so  un- 
principled,— nor  women  quite  so  foolish, — ^nor  virtue  so 
nieieasi—nor  religion  so  absurd, — nor  deception  so  last- 
ing,—nor  hypocrisy  so  triumphant, — ^as  jour  Lordship 
has  beoi  pleased  to  fancy.  A  day  of  terrible  retribution 
vili  arnve,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  may  not  impro- 
bably consist  of  things  the  most  unwelcome  to  a  poet's 
view— the  acorn  of  many,  and  the  neglect  of  alL  Even 
BOW,  among  the  serious  and  reflective  part  of  the  men 
ud  the  women  of  England,  your  poetry  is  read,  indeed, 
and  admired,  but  you  yourself  are  never  talked  of 
except  with  mineled  emotions  of  anjp;er  and  pity.  With 
what  pain  do  ue  high  spirits  of  your  virtuous  and 
Ittroic  aoeestors  contemplate  the  degradation  of  their 
deaeendanu  Alas !  that  the  genius  which  might  have 
ennobled  any  name,  should  have  only  assisted  you  to 
Aamp  a  more  lasting  stain  upon  the  pure,  the  generous, 
the  patriotic,  the  English  name  of  Bjrron. 

Any  other  poet  might  complain  with  justice,  should 
he  see  remarks  of  a  personal  nature  mixed  up  with  a 
criticism  upon  his  writings.  You,  my  Lord,  can  scarce- 
ly flatter  jrourself  that  you  have  any  right  to  expect 
nch  forbearance.  If  the  scrutiny  of  the  world  be  dis- 
■greeable  to  you,  either  in  its  operation  or  In  its  effects, 
you  need  blame  no  one  but  yourselfl  We  were  well 
«n<wgh  disposed  to  treat  you  with  distant  respect,  but 
TOO  have  courted  and  demanded  our  gaze.  You  have 
bared  your  boeom  when  no  man  entreated  vou;  ii  is 
Tonr  own  &ult  if  we  have  seen  tk^  not  the  scars  of 
honorable  wounds,  but  the  festenng  blackness  of  a 
loathsome  disease.  You  have  been  the  vainest  and  the 
"Mat  egotistical  of  poeta.  You  have  made  vourself 
TOW  only  theme ;  snail  we  not  dare  to  dissect  the  hero, 
becaiae,  fonooth,  he  and  his  poet  are  the  same  7  You 
have  debased  ycgur  nobility  by  strutting  upon  the  stage ; 
shnU  we  siiU  be  expected  to  talk  of  you  as  of  a  private 


and  unobtrusive  individual  7  You  must  share  the  fate  of 
your  brethren,  and  abide  the  judgment  of  the  specta- 
tors. Having  assumed  for  our  amusement,  these  gaudy 
trappings,  you  must  not  hope  to  screen  your  blunders 
from  our  casti^tion,  by  a  sudden  and  prudish  retreat 
into  a  less  glittering  costume.  You  have  made  your 
election. — The  simile  which  I  have  employed  may  ap- 
pear inept  to  many;  of  these,  I  well  know  your  Lord- 
ship is  not  one. 

You  made  your  debut  in  the  utmost  dignity  and 
sadness  of  the  Cothurnus.  You  were  the  most  lugu- 
brious of  mortals ;  it  was  the  main  ambition  of  your 
vanity  to  attract  to  your  matchless  sorrows  the  over- 
flowing sympathies  of  the  world.  We  gave  you  credit 
for  being  sincere  in  your  affliction.  We  looked  upon 
you  as  the  victim  of  more  than  human  misery,  and 
sympathized  with  the  extravagance  of  your  pubfic  and 
uncontrollable  lamentations.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
knew  whence  your  sorrow  had  sprune,  but  we  were 
eenerous  in  our  compassion,  and  asked  few  questions. 
In  tinne,  however,  we  have  become  less  credulous  and 
more  inquisitive ;  the  farce  was  so  often  renewed,  that 
we  became  weary  of  its  wonders ;  we  have  come  to 
suspect  at  last,  that  whatever  sorrows  vou  may  have, 
they  are  all  of  your  own  creating ;  and  that,  whence- 
soever  they  mhy  be,  they^  are  at  least  neither  of  so 
uniform  nor  of  so  majestic  a  character  as  you  would 
fain  have  had  us  to  suppose. 

There  was  indeed  something  not  a  little  afteting  in 

the  spectacle  of  youth,  nobility,  and  genius,  doomed  to 

a  perpetual  sighing  over  the  treachery  of  earthly  hopes^ 

and  the  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments.    Admitting;,  as 

we  did  to  its  full  extent,  the  depth  of  your  woes,  it  is 

no  wonder  that  we  were  lenient  critics  of  the  works  of 

such  a  peerless  sufferer.   We  reverenced  your  mournAil 

muse ;  we  were  willing  to  believe  that,  if  such  was  her 

power  in  the  midst  of  tears,  a  brighter  fortune  would 

nave  made  it  unrivalled  and  irresistible*    The  forlorn- 

ness  of  your  bosom  sained  you  the  forbearance  of  the 

most  unrelenting  judges.    Every  thing  was  pardoned 

to  the  chosen  victim  of  destiny.    We  regarded  you  as 

the  very  masterpiece  and  symbol  of  affliction,  and 

looked  up  to  you  the  more  that  your  glory  had  been 

witherecf— 

'*  As  when  HeaTen*8  Are 
Had  scathed  the  forest  oak,  or  mountain  pine, 
With  singed  top  his  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath." 

Although,  however,  we  at  the  time  believed  what 
you  told  us,  and  opened  all  the  stores  of  our  pity  to 
your  movine  tale,  we  have  not  been  able  to  abatain,  in 
the  sequel,  from  considering  somewhat  more  calmly  the 
items  of  its  horror.  The  first  thing  which  made  us 
suspect  that  we  had  been  played  upon,  was  the  vehe- 
mence of  your  outcries.  If  your  account  of  yourself 
were  a  tnue  one,  your  heart  waa  broken.  You  decked 
vourself  in  the  sable  trappings  of  a  Hamlet,  and,  like 
him,  you  were  free  to  confess  that "  the  earth  seemed 
to  you  only  a  sterile  promontory,  and  the  ^;oodly  canopy 
of  heaven  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapora. 
You  had  no  pleasure  in  man,  no !  nor,  for  all  our  smi- 
ling, in  woman  neither."  You  stood  like  another 
Niobe,  a  cold  and  marble  statue,  frozen  by  despair 
amidst  the  ruin  of  ^our  hopes.  Had  your  sorrow  been 
so  deep,  my  Lord,  ita  echoes  bad  been  lower.  The  dig- 
nified sufferer  needs  no  circle  of  listeners  to  fan,  by 
their  responding  breath,  the  expiring  embers  of  misery. 
Poetry  was  born  withit^ou,  and  you  must  have  mace 
it  the  companion  of  y6ur  afflictions;  but  your  lyre, 
'^e  that  of  the  bereaved  hero  of  old,  would  have  uttered 
limely  and  unobtrusive  notes,  had  your  fingers,  like  his, 
been  touched  with  the  real  tremblings  of  agony.  A 
truly  glorious  spirit,  sunk  in  sorrow  such  as  you  as- 
sumed, might  have  well  deserved  the  silent  veneration 
of  its  more  lowly  and  more  happy  contemplators.  But 
it  would  neither  have  courted  their  notice,  nor  enioyed 
their  sympathy.  Alone,  in  its  gigantic  wretchedness, 
it  would  have  scorned  to  lay  its  troubles  open  to  the 
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gta/B  of  coimnoa  meo.  Your  delicacy  wm  Ian  ezqoi- 
site,  or  your  erief  was  len  sincere.  Yoa  howled  by 
day  upon  the  house-top;  you  called  upon  all  the  world 
to  admire  your  song  of  lamentatioiii  and  to  join  their 
voices  in  its  doleful  chonjs. 

Under  pretence  of  making  us  partakers  in  a  fictitious 
or  exaggerated  grief,  you  baTe  strtYea  to  make  us  sjnn- 
pathise  with  all  the  sickly  whims  and  phantasies  of  a 
self-dissatisfied  and  self-accusing  spirit.  That  yon  were, 
as  you  hnTe  yourself  told  us,  a  aissipated,  a  sceptical, 
and  therefore,  for  there  was  no  other  cause,  a  wretched 
nan,  was  no  reason  why  you  shouki  wish  to  make  your 
leaders  devout  of  religion,  virtue,  and  happiness.  You 
had  no  right  to  taint  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Eng^* 
lish  mind  with  the  infectious  phrenzies  of  the  fever  of 
debauch.  Your  misery  was  the  punishment  of  your 
folly  and  your  wickedness;  why  did  you  come  to  rack 
the  eyes  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  tranquil,  with 
the  loathsome  spectacle  of  your  merits  torments? 
Could  genius,  a  thousand  times  more  splendid  than 
yours,  entitle  the  poor,  giddy,  restless  victim  of  remorse, 
to  make  his  art  the  instrument  of  evil, — to  abuse  the 
gifts  of  his  Ghid,  by  rendering  them  the  eneines  of  coi^ 
ruption  and  ruin  among  his  fellow  men  7  For  shame  1 
my  Lord,  for  shame  upon  your  manhood !  If  you  had 
acted  as  became  the  dignitv,  either  of  your  person  or 
of  your  genius,  you  would  nave  hidden  yourself  from 
the  public  gaze,  until  you  had  expiated,  in  the  solitude 
of  some  congenial  dungeon,  the  sins  that  had  embittered 
your  conscience,  and  degraded  your  muse.  You  had 
offended  the  eternal  laws  of  virtue,  and  yiekled  up 
your  self-eonderoning  soul  to  be  the  play-thine— the 
Mftw  «rvy^— of  doubt,  and  of  derision.  But  although 
you  felt  within  yourself  the  hell  of  conseienoe,  why 
should  you  have  assumed  at  once  the  malevolence  of  a 
demon  f  Alas  I  you  have  not  even  atuined  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  *'the  superior  fiend.**  While  the  abject  in- 
struments of  his  rebellious  rage  found  comfort  in  the 
companionship  of  many,  the  Satan  of  Milton  preserved 
a  nobler  sentiment  in  the  midst  of  his  calamity.  He 
scorned  the  vulgar  consolation,  and  would  have  wished 
to  have  been  alone  in  his  sufferings,  as  he  had  been 
unequalled  in  his  faulL 

"  Hit  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  his  ori^aal  brighUMM,  not  appasrod 
Lass  than  archangel  niinM. 

HIafhce 
Deap  scars  of  thonder  had  encranchad,  and  can 
Sac  on  hia  faded  cheek. 

Cnx9l  hla  eje,  but  caat 
SIgna  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  foUowera  rather, 

{Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss),  condemned 
■"or  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  In  pain. 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Hear  en,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung, 
For  hia  reroh.** 

I  have  a  singular  pleasure,  I  know  not  how,  in  quo- 
ting to  your  Lordship  the  lines  of  Milton.  You  cannot 
listen  to  their  high  and  melancholy  music,  without 
reflecting  with  repentant  humiliation  on  your  own  per^ 
verted  and  dishonored  genius.  To  his  pure  ear,  the 
inspirations  of  the  muse  came  placid  and  solemn,  with 
awful  and  majestic  cadences.  She  ruffled  not,  but 
smoothed  and  cherished  the  wings  of  his  contemplation. 
,  She  breathed  the  calm  of  a  holier  harmony  into  his 
unspotted  bosom.  Reason  and  imagination  went  hand 
in  hand  with  virtue.  He  never  forgot  that  his  poetry 
was  given  htm,  only  to  be  the  ornament  and  instrument 
of  a  patriot  and  a  saint.  Beside  your  pillow  the 
"nightly  visitant"  respires  the  contaminatingair  of  its 
pollution.  The  fool  exhalations  of  disorder  and  sen- 
suality poison  her  virgin  breath,  and  dim  the  celestial 
lustre  of  her  eye.  In  despair  of  ennobling  you,  she 
becomes  herself  degraded,  and  lends  her  vigor  lo  be  the 
weapon  of  that  violence,  which,  had  its  phrenzy  been 
less  incurable,  her  ministrations  might  have  soothed  and 
tempered.  Milton  is  to  you  as  his  own  cherub  was  to 
the  apostate. 


K 


That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  mora  wast  good, 
Dapanad  fkimi  ihas.'* 


CHARLATANERIE  DES  SAVANS. 

In  an  old  French  work,  called  '  La  Charlatanerie  des 
Savans,'  is  the  following  note.  "lyautres  ont  propose 
et  r^solu  en  m£me  temps  des  questions  ridicules— par 
example  celle-cL  Devroit-on  faire  souffrir  une  seconds 
fois  le  m^me  genre  de  roort  k  un  criminel  qui  apres  avoir 
eu  la  t^te  couple,  viendroit  a  r^susciter?" 


-^— - "  Others  have  proposed  and  at  the  same  lims 
answered  ridiculous  ooestions — for  example  the  follow* 
ing.  Can  a  criminal  be  made  to  suffer  a  second  time 
the  same  kind  of  death,  who  after  having  been  behead- 
ed,  should  come  to  lift  again  r* 


very  name  is  to  your  unwilling  ears  "^a  grave  r»> 

buke  ;**  and  you  feel,  when  you  reflect  upon  the  besatj 

of  his  purity,  as  the  levolted  demon  dkl  in  ''the  plaee 

inviolable.'* 

"  Abaahed  the  doTll  atood. 
And  felt  how  awfnl  goodneaa  la,  and  saw 
Virtue  In  her  own  shape  more  lovely ;  aaw,  and  pined 
His  loos :  bat  ehieflj  to  And  ban  oboarrad 
Hia  liMCra  Tiaibly  impatarad.*' 

I  give  you  credit  for  a  real  anguish,  when  yon  torn 
from  the  contemplation  of  this  happy  spirit,  to  thai  of 
your  own  '*  faded  splendor  wan." 

Visible,  however,  as  was  your  apoetacy,  and  mesn 
your  vengeance,  there  was  still  something  about  you  (o 
create  respect,  even  in  those  who  comprehended  the 
best  your  vices  and  your  errors.  If  you  were  ao  im-  i 
moral  and  an  unchristian,  you  were  at  leasts  serioai, 
poet  Yomr  ptctores  of  depravity  were  sketched  with 
such  a  sombre  marnifloence,  that  the  eye  of  vulgar  ob- 
servers could  gain  Tittle  frqm  surveying  their  lineameois. 
The  harp  of  the  mightv  was  still  in  your  hands;  and 
when  you  dashed  your  nngers  over  its  looaened  stnon,  < 
foded  as  was  the  harmony,  and  harsh  the  ejcecation,  ue 
notes  were  still  made  for  their  listening  who  had  lorcd 
the  solemn  music  of  the  departed. 

The  last  lingering  talisman  which  secured  to  you  the 

pity,  and  almost  the  pardon,  even  of  those  that  abho^ 

red  your  guilt, — with  the  giddiness  of  a  lunatic,  or  the 

resolution  of  a  suicide,-^you  have  tossed  awsy.    Yoa 

have  lost  the  mournful  and  melancholy  harp  which  lent 

a  protecting  charm  even  to  the  accents  oif  pollution; 

and  bought,  in  its  stead,  a  gaudy  viol,  tt  for  the  tneen 

of  eunuchs,  and  the  ears  of  courtezans.    Too  bare 

parted 

'<  Whh  what  permiaaiva  glory,  afaiee  Chat  fall. 
Was  left** 

You  have  flung  off  the  last  remains  of  the  "  re^I  port ;" 
you  are  no  longer  one  of  "  the  great  seraphic  lords,* 
that  sat  even  in  Pandemonium,  **  in  their  own  dimen- 
sions like  themselves."  You  have  grown  weary  of 
your  fallen  ^ndeur,  and  dwarfed  your  stature,  that 
you  might  gam  easier  access,  and  work  paltrier  mischiet 
You  may  resume,  if  you  will,  your  eiantpheight,bat  ve 
shall  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  spite  of  all  your  eleTation, 
the  swollen  features  of  the  same  pigmy  imp  whom  we 
have  once  leamed-««  lasting  lesson— not  to  abhor 
merely,  and  execrate,  but  to  &ipin.  You  may  wish, 
as  heretofore,  to  haunt  our  imaeinati<ms  in  the  shadowy 
semblance  of  Harold,  Conrad^  Lara,  or  Manfred :  you 
may  retain  their  vice,  and  their  unbelief,  and  their  rest* 
lessness;  but  you  have  parted  irretrievably  with  the 
majesty  of  their  despair.  We  see  you  in  a  shape  less 
sentimental  and  mysterioua.  We  look  below  the  dis- 
guise which  has  once  been  lifted,  and  claim  acqoaiot- 
ance,  not  with  the  sadness  of  the  princely  masque,  but 
with  the  sooffine  and  sardonic  merriment  of  the  ill- 
dissembling  revefler  beneath  it.  In  evil  hour  did  you 
step  from  your  vantage-ground,  and  teach  us  that  Ha- 
rold, Bjrron,  and  the  Count  of  Beppo  are  the  same. 
I  remain,  my  Lord,  with  mucn  pity,  and 

not  entirely  without  hope,  your  Lordship*8 
most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

FEBSBTTBft    AXGUClHtTS. 
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INFLUENCE    OF  MORALS. 

COMTIHirSO. 

By  a  jMthre  (bat  not  now  a  rMldent)  of  Petenburg,  Va. 

"I(  is  a  UuIb  singular,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  that 
dislioguiabed  jurist,  whose  whole  life  and  writings^  like 
those  of  ibe  Roman  philosopher,  are  replete  with  intel- 
lectoal  ami  moral  excellence,  "  it  is  a  little  singular,  that 
some  of  the  best  ethical  writers  under  the  christian 
dispeiMBtion  should  complain  of  the  moral  lessons  of 
Cicero,  as  being  too  austere  in  their  texture,  and  too 
sabtine  in  speculation  for  actual  use.    There  is  not, 
inieed,  a  passage  in  all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity 
eqoal  in  moral  dignity  and  grandeur  to  that  in  which 
Cicero  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  we  ought 
to  do  nothing  that  ia  ayaricious,  nothing  that  is  dishon- 
est, ooUiing  that  is  lascivious,  even  though  we  could 
nape  the  obeerration  of  gods  and  men."     And  in 
tomt  other  portion  of  the  works  of  that  sublime  moral- 
ist, be  lifU  up  his  ▼oiee  from  amid  the  dusky  twilight  of 
PB^aiumi,  and  exclaims  in  a  tone  not  unworthy  of  in- 
tpintioD:  '*The  soul,  during  her  confinement  in  the 
prison  of  the  body,  is  doomed  to  undergo, a  severe 
pentnce:  for,  her  native  seat  is  in  heaven,  and  it  is 
vitii  reluetance  that  she  is  forced  down  from  those 
celestial  mansions  into  these  lower  regions,  where  all  is 
^gn  and  repugnant  to  her  divine  nature.    But  the 
g«ls»  I  am  persuaded,  have  thus  widely  disseminated 
iiQiDorUl  spirits,  and  clothed  them  with  human  bodies, 
tbai  there  might  be  a  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  not 
oniy  to  have  dominion  over  this  our  earth,  but  to  contem- 
plate the  host  of  heaven,  and  imitate  in  their  nural  con- 
^  the  lame  beaatiful  order  and  uniformity,  so  con. 
ipieoout  in  those  splendid  orbs."    It  is  upon  precepts 
like  this  that  man  shonld  frame  his  rule  of  action ;  it  is 
from  the  acred  fountain  of  pure  philosophy,  that  he 
dioakl  derive  that  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
and  of  his  sublime  destiny,  which  will  enable  him  to- 
correspond  with  the  end  of  his  creation. 

lo  a  former  number  we  have  erected  a  standard  of 
Bsorali,  which  many  will  censure  for  its  loftiness ;  and 
«e  have,  in  a  spirit  of  bold  inquiry,  questioned  the 
^ity,  in  their  immediate  results  and  prospective  ten- 
dency, of  the  two  great  reyolutions  in  the  religion  and 
goTemment  of  mankind  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
cenUirieiL 

From  the  fiirmer  of  these  great  movements,  sprang  at 
wee  into  the  full  vigor  of  life  universal  freedom  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  for  aU  the  horrors  of  the  latter  we  are  indebt- 
^  to  the  deadly  legacy  of  anti-christian  doctrines  and 
•ati-ioeial  principles,  which  the  last  age  has  bequeathed 
^  the  presenL  We  have  heretofore  observed,  that 
UDce  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom  of  opinion, 
Md  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  men  have  been 
utoQoded  at  the  facility  with  which  public  morals  have 
been  corrupted,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  at 


the  rapidity  with  which  revolutions  hare  been  efi*ected. 
While  the  press  exercises  its  tremendous  agency  for 
weal  or  woe,  the  social  and  political  fabric  can  only  be 
sustained  when  it  reposes  upon  the  broad  basis  of  mo- 
rality. Experience,  with  her  ever  burning  lamp,  shows 
us,  that  the  paths  of  licentiousness  lead  to  the  grave 
of  social  and  political  establishments.  And  wherefore 
should  we  not,  like  the  Ismenian  priests  of  old,  who 
sought  for  prophecies  in  the  ashes  of  the  altar  they  had 
'raised  to  their  divinity,  seek  amid  the  ruins  of  the  past 
for  light  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness  of  the  future  ? 
We  adhere  to  the  stern  rule,  that  it  is  the  first  dvtt 
or  EVBRT  christian  and  of  evkrt  patriot  to  op- 
pose EVERYTHING,  WHICH  TENDS  TO  CORRUPT  PUBLIC 
MORALS   OR   TO  PROMOTE   LICENTIOUSNESS   OF  OPINION. 

The  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  present  generation 
springs  from  the  promptings  of  a  presumptuous  under- 
standing ;  and  we  are  prone  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
we  live  in  a  boasted  age  of  reason.    The  invention  of 
poets  has  been  exhausted  in  describing  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  family  in  the  ages  of  brass  and  iron :  but  it 
was  reserved  for  history  to  write  in  the  tears  of  nations 
the  instructive  and  appalling  drama  of  the  age  of  rea- 
son.   Before  the  mind  of  man  was  darkened  by  his  de- 
pravity, before  he  tasted  of  the  "  forbidden  tree,  whose 
mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe," — all  his  mental  faculties,  the  will  and  the  under- 
standing, the  reason  and  the  imagination,  were  harmoni- 
ously blended  and  united :  but  since  his  fall,  a  dark  spi- 
rit has  interposed  its  shadow  between  him  and  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  and  disorder  and  confusion  have  en- 
tered into  his  mind  and  soul,  and  troubled  their  several 
faculties.    Thus,  the  light  of  the  understanding  not  un- 
frequently  illumes  the  path  of  duty,  but  the  obstinate 
will  refuses  to  pursue  it ;  and  the  eager  and  chastened 
will  sometimes  eagerly  gropes  its  way  where  the  dark- 
ened understanding  is  unable  to  direct  it  In  their  hosti- 
lity to  the  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  human  family,  the  French  philosophists  propagated 
a  senseless  theory  of  the  progressive  improTement  of 
man  emerging  gradually  from  the  savage  state,  which 
they  styled  a  state  of  nature,  and  improving  imper- 
ceptibly in  his  language  and  polity.    For  the  direct  and 
consistent  revelation  of  the  Deity,  they  substituted  their 
wild  and  incoherent  speculations.    But  a  wiser  philoso* 
phy,  lighting  her  torch  at  the  consecrated  fiame  of 
revealed  truth,  has  dissipated  these  shadowy  theories, 
and  taught  us,  that  the  savage  state  is  a  state  of  social 
degradation,  and  that  what  these  dreamers  have  called 
the  germs  or  roots  of  tongues  are,  in  fact,  the  ruins  of 
once  perfect  languages.    But  we  wilt  reserve  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  question  for  a  Ibture  number. 
In  the  primitive  revelation  the  first  man  received 
the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  illumination,  which, 
although  obscured  by  his  fall,  still  shone  with  a  sub« 
dued  splendor  throughout  the  ages  of  the  primeval 
world.    By  a  just  retribution,  as  man  abused  his  great 
intellectual  powers,  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  those 
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high  ffifts  with  which  he  had  been  originally  endowed, 
and  at  hia  will,  that  moral  faculty  gf  the  mind,  became 
perverse^  this  bright  illumination  waa  obscured,  be- 
cause in  his  corrupt  state  it  would  have  been  hurtful 
rather  than  beneficial.  It  waa  this  superior  degree  of 
intelligence  which  gave  to  the  antedtlufian  races  such 
Tasi  superiority  over  the  succeeding  generations  of 
mankind ;  and  it  was  the  same  cause  that  led  to  that 
gigantic  moral  and  intellectual  corruption,  which  we 
can  only  comprehend  in  its  consequence — the  destruc- 
tion of  all  flesh  upon  earth.  The  will  being  the  moral 
power  in  roan,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
if  the  will  be  perrerse  and  lioentiousp  the  crimes  of 
men  are  measured  in  their  enormity  by  the  extent  of 
their  undersunding.  Thus  we  trace  the  cause  of  all 
the  horrors  of  the  revolutions  of  the  last  century,  urged 
on  by  enlightened  minds,  regardless  of  the  salutary  res- 
traint of  monls  and  religion.  At  the  time  of  the  revi- 
Tal  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  the  discovery  of  printing, 
this  key  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  mercifully  taken 
from  the  corrupt  generations,  who  had  so  grossly  abused 
its  treasures,  seemed  about  to  be  restored  to  man,  reno- 
vated as  his  soul  and  intellect  had  been  by  a  long  chris- 
tian education.  And  after  the  intelligence  of  man  had 
been  extended  by  the  revival  of  letters,  and  before  the 
purple  carnage  and  material  philosophism  which  quick- 
ly followed  the  reformation,  it  seemed  reserved  for  these 
latter  ages  to  witness  the  full  meridian  splendor  of 
human  intelligences.  It  appeared  that  the  great  scheme 
of  creation  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  in- 
tellectual light  which  played  around  the  cradle,  would 
brighten  the  last  age  of  humanity.  Men,  catching  the 
glowing  spirit  of  Milton,  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  beheld  puissant  nations,  rousing  themselves 
like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  shaking  his  invincible 
locks ;  that  they  saw  them  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undaaded  eye  at  the  full  mid- 
day beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance:  but  the 
calm  impartial  Toice  of  history  will  declare  the  unset* 
tied  condition  of  the  human  family,  and  already  dis- 
cerns the  malignant  typhon  of  revolution  gathering 
strength  amid  the  increasing  licentiousness  of  the  age, 
eoUecting  his  scattered  members,  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted energies,  and  preparing  anew  to  assault,  to 
oppress,  and  to  desolate  the  world  I 

Considering  man  then  as  the  work  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor, upon  whom  in  his  munificence  he  had  impressed 
his  sacred  image  and  bestowed  the  divine  emanation  of 
intellect;  looking  upon  this  most  wonderful  of  the 
works  of  the  Supreme  Architect,  as  endowed  with  free 
will,  and  subjected  to  restraints  admirably  adapted  to 
his  condition  and  essential  to  his  happiness;  we  can 
only  account  for  his  obscured  understanding  and  unpa- 
ralleled debasement,  by  the  abuse  of  the  favors  heaped 
upon  him.  For,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race 
teaches  us,  that  the  mental  and  social  degradation  of 
man,  in  all  ages,  has  invariably  followed  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  will,  which  has  led  him  to  abuse  his  tran- 
■oendent  priTileges.  God  is  justice,  and  governs  the 
world  by  fixed  laws,  and  the  genius  of  punishment 
presides  over  their  .fulfilment,  and  invariably  chastises 
every  prevarication  or  departure.  The  barbarian,  de- 
based beneath  the  primitive  condition  of  manhood,  in 
whom  the  light  of  reason  glimmers  like  a  half  extin- 


guished torch  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  hai 
already  sofiered  in  his  generations  for  his  deviatioo 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  for  the  abotei  of  hii 
moral  faculty;  and  untaught  by  experience,  who  nlli 
her  lessons  at  the  price  of  tears,  the  enlightened  natiooi 
of  the  present  age,  in  their  frightful  abuae  of  the  pov. 
ere  entrusted  to  them  for  high  and  holy  purpoeei,ieein, 
in  the  perversity  of  a  corrupt  will,  and  in  the  execMi 
of  a  presumptuous  understanding,  rapidly  to  appnidi 
the  verge  of  that  sheer  precipice,  around  and  beneatii 
which,  in  the  decrees  of  a  superintending  Providence, 
all  is  darkness  and  degradatbn.  If  the  will  ernonl 
faculty  were  properly  chastened,  to  enlighien  (he  on- 
deratanding  would  be  to  improve  the  heart;  but  vben 
man,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  desires  of  a  rebel- 
lious will,  "sins  against  the  canon  laws  of  his  founda- 
tion,'* and  is  at  war  with  his  nature,  to  expend  bis 
intellect  ia  to  heap  the  meaaure  of  his  enormities. 

It  will  be  objected  that  an  enlightened  undersUodiikg 
may  compel  the  wilL  Alas !  such  is  not  the  history  of 
man.  Throw  around  him  a  blaze  of  light,  and  closing 
his  eyes  to  the  celestial  radiance,  bow  often  do  ve  find 
him  descending  the  paths  which  lead  to  the  dark  and 
unfathomable  abysses  of  crime  7  He  drinks  abundant- 
ly of  all  the  wells  and  springs  of  knowledge,  bat,  like 
the  fabled  waters  of  the  Golden  Fountain,  they  convert 
him  into  stone.  If  virtue  be  not  founded  in  the  moral 
instead  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  how  shall  we  account 
for  the  transcendent  virtues  of  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  un- 
tutored peasant  king,  whose  pastoral  stafT  was  displi- 
ced  for  the  royal  sceptre ;  whose  harp,  in  the  language 
of  a  beautiful  writer,  whose  harp  was  fuH-stringed,  and 
every  angel  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  chords 
as  he  passed,  but  the  melody  always  breathed  of  beaTeo; 
who  hath  dressed  out  religion  in  such  a  rich  and  beaau- 
ful  garment  of  divine  poesy  as  beseemeth  her  majesty, 
in  which  being  nrrayed,  she  can  stand  up  before  tbe 
eyes  even  of  her  enemies  in  more  royal  state  tbao  any 
personification  of  love,  or  glory,  or  plessure,  to  vhidi 
highly  gifted  mortals  have  devoted  their  genius.  Let 
us  confess  the  amiable  truth :  his  will  was  chastened  and 
obedient,  the  moral  faculty  was  upright,  and  the  dJTine 
flame  of  intellect  in  this  pure  atmosphere  burned  with  a 
brilliant  and  holy  lustre.  And  if  the  enlightened  uoder- 
standing  can  compel  the  reluctant  will,  how  was  it, 
that  the  son  of  David,  he,  to  whom  God  hsd  gireo  '^a 
wise  and  an  understanding  heart,  so  that  before  bin 
there  was  none  that  was  like  unto  him,  neither  after 
him  was  there  any  to  arise  like  unto  him,"-abaDdon- 
ing  himself  to  the  appetites  of  a  depraved  will,  and 
forgetful  of  his  covenant  with  Jehovah,  "turned  away 
from  the  commandments  and  the  statutes,  which  (be 
Lord  had  set  before  him,  and  served  other  gods  and 
worshipped  them  7"  And  if  to  enlighten  the  ttDde^ 
sunding  be  to  improve  the  heart,  how  shall  weaocoont 
for  the  corruption  of  all  flesh  in  the  races  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  which  so  far  surpassed  the  generations  of 
our  age  in  knowledge  and  understanding?  Whence  die 
necessity  of  that  divine  prayer  taught  us  by  the  meek 
and  merciful  Redeemer,  "deUver  us  from  temptatira^ 
or  of  that  other  humiliating  confession  in  the  ritual,  *' «« 
have  done  the  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
we  have  left  tmdone  those  things  we  should  have  done  7 
Alas  I  it  is  too  often  the  case,  the  waters  of  rifto^ 
like  the  sacred  fountain  of  Dodona,  cease  tofiow  in  the 
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■ooolidcblus^  incallaety  bat  gnah  Ibrthin  Bparkliiiie: 
•od  plMCaooi  cffoMi  m  tho  MiUiMn  of  the  benigbted 
miod. 

It  vM  ordAinad  of  oM,  even  from  the  creation,  that 
beaeath  the  brancbee  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ahooki 
Ink  tht  aaemy  of  man.  Not  all  the  Tlgibuice  of  the 
octeial  wardena  of  the  gatee  of  Paradiae  oookl  repel 
Ifeinateorrapcerofthewill  Butatnee'^nofidaehood 
eao  eadue  UMich  of  celeatial  temper,  bat  letoma  of 
fane  to  iu  own  likeneaa,"  armed  with  the  apear  of  truth, 
Itt  OS  endeavor  to  diaiobe  Tice  of  her  aeemlineaa, 
and  eoaipel  her  to  indue  her  priatine  and  repnlaiTe 
ddHmitf. 

baoeeatible  to  the  prejadieea  of  the  age  in  which 
ve  Utc,  we  have  boldly  eanvaaaed  the  utility  of  the 
id^ioQt  rafiarmation  of  the  aizteeath  eentary  in  iu 
oltioBta  eooaaqooDceOi  Originating  with  man,  it  cookl 
act  claim  a  eeleatial  origin,  and  participated  in  the 
fidlifaility  and  fraiHy  of  hia  nature.  If  we  could  trace 
the  dinoe  impnaa  in  ita  character,  introductkm,  or  con- 
seqncaen^  we  are  not  ao  unmindful  of  the  lata  of  the 
Imelite  who  atretcbed  forth  hia  arm  to  uphold  the 
aik  of  the  coTooant,  aa  to  attempt  an  expoaition  of 
in  eftcta  upon  the  deatiniea  of  the  children  of  men. 
There  ia  but  one  reformation  of  the  religioua  inatitu- 
tioBB  of  the  human  fiunily,  which  beara  the  broad  aeal 
of  (be  Deity,  and  that  aeema  to  have  been  pre-ordained 
final  the  beginning  for  the  redemption  of  a  loot  world. 
From  the  fall  of  man«  every  ayatem  of  polity,  every 
tfpe  and  iguie  of  religiotta  obaerranoee  among  the 
choeeo  people,  ahadowed  forth  thia  mighty  revolution. 
Tbe  ehriaiian  era  oonatitutea  a  fixed  central  point  in  the 
hiMory  of  man,  and  while  preceding  generationB,  filled 
wok  hope,  locked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Rif^teouaneaa  to  veauacitate  a  periahing  world,  aub- 
aeqaeat  agea  have  kx>ked  back  to  the  advent  of  the 
Bwteeaaer  aa  the  aaered  fountain,  from  which  ail  the 
■pringa  of  life  were  to  flow  forevermore*  The  wiae 
nea,  who  came  forth  from  towarda  the  riaing  of  the 
Oil,  worn  not  the  only  watchera  for  the  atar  that  atood 
orer  the  atable  of  Bethlehem,  while  the  ahepherdv 
adored  the  infant  Saviour.  The  riaing  of  that  atar  had 
loog  been  foretold  in  thoee  aublime  paaaagea  of  prophe- 
tic ioapiration,  which  were  oooaecrated  to  tbe  laraelite ; 
tad  the  Gentilea  had  learned  that  it  waa  to  be  to  them 
loo  a  light  of  aalvation,  and  a  gathering  together  of  the 
n&tiooa  of  the  earth  into  one  fold  under  one  divine  paator. 
When  the  veil  of  the  temple  waa  rent  aaonder  and  the 
myetcriee  of  the  aanctuary  were  revealed ;  when  the 
oiadea  of  paganiam  were  atrock  dumb  on  their  altan ; 
wbea  the  typee  and  figurea  of  the  old  religion  were 
ovenbadowed  by  the  preaence  of  the  Deity;  the  only 
nbcioaa  reformation,  which  haa  been  promiaed  to  man, 
er  which  ia  conaiatent  with  the  divine  acheme  of  ra- 
demptioo,  waa  conaununated.  Hence  all  aubaequent 
chaageain  tbe  religioua  polity  of  nationa,  are  the  work 
of  hoaiaa  handa,  and  like  any  other  reault  of  merely 
hoiaan  agency,  are  legitimate  aubjecta  of  inveatigation. 
Whether  aaankind  haa  gained  anything  permanently 
bendicial,  by  the  reformation  of  the  aizteenth  century, 
which  at  for  leea  eoat  to  humanity  and  religion  muat 
not  aeceeeafily  have  folbwed  the  revival  of  iettera 
end eenaeiiaent  intettectuai  development;  whether  the 
eubetitution  of  the  revilinga  and  mutual  mamaeree 
of  rival  aecta  waa  km  prejudicial  to  tha  true  inter- 


eata  of  reUgion  than  the  pereecution  and  intolerance  of 
one  eatabliabed  inatitution ;  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  puijfi,ed  and  remodelled  the  ancient 
temple,  venerable  for  its  age  and  coeval  with  chrlatian- 
ity,  than  to  have  erected  a  thouaaod  different  altera ; 
whether  univeraal  freedom  of  opinion  and  ita  dark 
aatellite  infidelity,  the  leading  consequence  and  neoca- 
aary  reeult  of  thia  reformation ;  whether  all  theae  have 
not  rather  retarded  than  promoted  the  aocial  and  momi 
improvement  of  man,— ia  a  foir  fiekl  for  the  ezereiae  of 
philoaophical  inquiry. 

The  first  great  reformation,  or  divine  fulfilment  of 
the  deaigna  of  Provkience  in  the  religioua  government 
of  man,  waa  introduced  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  at 
a  period  when  the  ahadow  of  the  Roman  eaglea  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  uttermoat  boundariea  of  the 
known  world,  and  when  the  language  of  Greece,  with 
all  iu  graceful  purity,  had  attained  iu  higheat  excel- 
lence. Iu  apirit  waa  peace  and  good  will  towarda  man, 
and  iu  comer  atone  waa  unbounded  brotherly  love. 
It  waa  heralded  in  by  a  man  of  many  aorrowa,  but 
wbooe  life  waa  a  faithful  exhibit  of  the  aublime  doe- 
trinee  he  UiighU  Clothed  with  the  power  of  the 
Father,  he  waa  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  and  he 
never  auapended  the  kwa  of  nature,  obedient  to  hia 
will,  but  to  bleaa  and  to  aanctify  thoee  whom  he  rao- 
aomed  from  perdition.  Did  the  dead  ariae  from  a  bed 
of  corruption,  and  caat  off  hia  tabid  oerementa,— tbe 
aoul  too  waa  purified,  and  it  waa  only  the  promiae  of  a 
more  glorious  reaurrection!  Did  the  leper  caat  hia 
acalea,  and  waa  made  whole  in  the  fleah, — the  apirit  too 
waa  chaaUned,  and  he  waa  clad  in  the  raiment  of  inno- 
cence! Did  the  blind  aee, — the  hand  that  restored  hia 
viaion  caat  a  divine  ray  into  hia  aoul,  and  he  waa 
bleased  forevermore !  Did  the  good  man  aeek  for  vir- 
tue or  the  wiae  man  for  the  leaaona  of  wiadom? — the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  contained  every  leaaon  of  mo- 
rality, all  the  fruiu  of  wisdom.  But  the  reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  originated  in  angry  and  exa- 
cerbaud  feeling,  and  one  of  iu  firat  consequences  was  a 
multiplication  of  conflicting  and  hostile  sects,  which 
during  a  space  of  thirty  yean  deluged  in  -blood  the 
fairest  provinces  of  Christendom.  In  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  and  Ireland,  the  red  car  of  reform 
rolled  in  the  blood  of  abtughtered  recuaanta.  Each  aect 
boasted  iU  martyrs,  but  humanity  and  reUgion  shud- 
dered at  the  multitude  of  deluded  victims.  The  primi- 
tive purity  of  the  esublisbed  current  of  religbn,  as  it 
had  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  truth,  may  have  been 
troubled  by  the  admixture  of  lieentioos  indulgences 
and  lax  inorality,  yet  it  would  have  been  no  difikult 
uak  to  trace  it  in  the  nudst  of  iu  slime  and  pollution, 
to  iupure  and  aaered  aouroe.  When  the  proud  city  of 
Babylon  waa  beleagured  by  the  forcea  of  combined 
nationa^  the  turbid  waten  of  the  great  river  were 
diverted  into  new  channela,  and  though  Babylon  the 
great  fell,  the  numerous  eurrenU  deflected  from  the 
ancient  bed,  inalead  of  uniting  and  rolling  on  in  one 
pure  atream,  atagnated  into  a  peatilential  marah,  until 
nothing  but  the  booming  of  the  bittera  and  the  howling 
of  the  hyena  marked  the  spot  where  once  atood  in 
purple  pride  the  city  of  the  plain !  Reformatkma  there- 
fore in  the  religious  obeervancee  of  a  people,  the  work  of 
perishable  mortal^  and  diveated  of  aupernatural  agen- 
cy, whether  they  originate  in  Arabia  or  Germany,  in 
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the  ■olittiry  cave  of  Meoea  or  in  the  monastic  oelle  of 
Erfart,  whether  they  eTentoally  introduce  wneaality 
or  infidelity, — are  eubjeeu  which  fall  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  philosophy  of  morals. 

Carefully  eluding  all  points  of  controversy  in  which 
religionisis  or  sectarians  might  feel  interested,  and  eon- 
fining  our  remarks  strictly  to  the  operation  of  events 
upon  the  morals  of  a  people,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  admit,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  had  swollen 
beyond  the  girth  of  the  canon,  that  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  become  unhap- 
pily blended  with  its  spiritual  dominion,  and  that  all 
reflecting  men  of  the  age  felt  and  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  teachers  of  the 
laity. 

It  may  have  been,  that  in  the  moral  stagnation  of  the 
age,  the  torrents  of  revolution  were  required  for  the 
lustration  of  the  people.  Like  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  pure  and  wholesome  religion,  that  the  conflicting 
tempests  of  unlicensed  opinions  and  sectarian  feelings, 
should  sweep  over  its  bosom,  and  agitate  the  element 
to  preserve  its  purity ;  so  that  when  the  strife  should 
have  been  rebuked,  and  calmness  restored,  it  might 
have  reflected  from  its  pure  and  unruffled  surface  the 
unbroken  image  of  the  Everlasting.  But  when  the 
winds  were  abroad,  there  was  none  to  stay  their  vio- 
lence, and  men,  alarmed  for  the  protracted  continuance 
of  the  storm,  looked  in  vain  for  the  celestial  image  of 
purity  and  peace,  to  spring  into  life,  like  the  beauteous 
A{Arodite,  from  amidst  the  foam  of  the  tempestuous 
sea.  But  if  a  divine  spirit  had  raised  and  governed 
this  tempest,  as  in  the  days  of  the  redemption  of  man, 
when  the  **  storm  of  wind  came  down  upon  the  lake, 
and  they  were  filled  with  water,  and  in  jeopardy,  there 
would  have  been  among  them  One,  to  whom  they 
would  have  gone,  and  said.  Master,  save  us  or  we  pe- 
rish ;  and  he  would  have  arisen,  and  rebuked  the  wind 
and  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  they  would  have 
cea8e<^  and  there  would  have  been  a  calm.**  But  alas ! 
there  was  none  so  powerful,  and  the  waves  of  that 
tempest  yet  burst  against  the  trembling  muniments 
which  girt  and  defend  the  morals  of  Christendom. 

If  we  incline  to  judge  impartially  between  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
and  its  projected  reformation  by  means  merely  hunum 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must  learn  to  discriminate 
accurately  between  what  is  essentially  divine  and  un- 
changeably eternal  in  the  revelation  of  love,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction,  which  man  has  opposed  thereto^ 
or  mingled  therewith.  In  the  ages  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  christian  era,  we  trace  with  sentiments  of 
grateful  admiration,  of  amazement  and  awe,  the  special 
dispensations  of  Providence  for  its  propagation  and 
advancement,  its  security  and  protection,  and  the  won- 
derful concurrence  of  events  towards  this  single  object 
of  divine  love ;  while,  in  the  introductory  and  concur- 
rent circumstances  of  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  are  compelled  to  lament  the  early  appear- 
ance of  those  germs  of  disorganisation,  which  have 
since  shaken  to  their  foundations  the  social  establish- 
ments of  the  human  race.  Next  to  the  bitter  revilings 
of  hostile  sects,  which,  after  this  latter  event,  sprang 
immediately  into  life,  our  attention  is  forcibly  attracted 


to  the  alarming  piogiess  of  infidelity,  the  eUer  daagiiier 
of  that  univeisal  freedom  of  opinion,  which  this  revo' 
lution  necessarily  introduced.  Unrestrained  by  to* 
thority,  and  filtered  by  the  pretailing  liberalian, 
which  a  sudden  freedom  from  restraint  invariably  pro- 
dttoea^  the  philoeophists  and  iliuminati  broached  their 
appalling  doctrines,  subversive  alike  of  gorenuDeat, 
social  order,  morals,  and  religion.  The  rafiimicn  had 
overthrown  the  temporal  power,  and  drcamaeribcd  thi 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  papal  hierarchy;  but  the  in* 
fidel  and  the  scoffer,  quickened  like  the  reptile  in  the 
warm  sunlight  of  science,  exulted  in  the  tiinmph  of 
naturalism  over  Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  the  cob- 
centrated  malice  of  hia  heart,  declared  himself  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Qod ;  Rousseau,  more  daqgerooa^  b* 
cause  less  indiscreet,  proclaimed  the  worehip  of  natnie. 
The  one  was  an  open  blMpbemer,  the  other  a  dicam- 
ing  sophist.  The  former  would  have  erected  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  christian  temple  an  altar  to  Mdoeh ;  the 
latter,  in  the  illusions  of  a  nund  not  totally  deprived, 
would  have  deified  mysterious  nature.  From  the  d^ 
dared  enemy  of  Christianity  there  was  little  to  fear, 
but  its  firmest  muniments  were  shaken  by  the  iofldion 
sooflfer.  While  the  stones  which  were  hurled  by  il» 
Roman  soldiery  against  the  walls  of  Jennaleni  were 
wkUe,  danger  could  be  avokied ;  but  when  the  color 
was  changed  by  the  command  of  Titna,  there  vas » 
longer  a  warning  voice  to  bid  them  "  bow  down,  for  the 
bolt  oometh."  Voltaire  was  an  atheiat,  beeauie  hit 
wishes  had  warped  his  judgment,  and  made  him  di9fa^ 
lieve  Christianity  because  it  was  opposed  to  his  pea- 
sions.  "  This  was  hia  condemnation :  be  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  were  evil' 
But  Rousseau  was  one  of  the  most  dangeroua  wpbiMi 
of  his  age ;  and  in  the  significant  langoase  of  U 
Hsrpe,  "every  thing  in  his  writings,  sTen  truth  itse)^ 
deceives.**  What  evils  have  not  these  men  entailed 
upon  the  human  family,  by  the  perversion  of  esaked 
intellect?  Filled  with  thesacred  flame,  it  only  expanded 

within  their  bosoms  and  spread  iu  warmth  aroand  to 
detach  the  frightful  avalanche,  and  scatter  desohtioD. 

Not  all  the  celestial  harmonies  of  thst  nature,  which 
in  the  wild  delirium  of  infidelity,  he  would  have  deiiied, 
could  elevate  the  soul  of  the  sophist  to  iu  beoeliceot 
author;  and  though  endowed  with  all  the  gracea  of  a 
refined  intellect,  he  remained  like  the  **Sea  of  GHaji^ 
in  tlie  valley  of  Switzerland,  fast  kicked  in  the  icy 
fetters  of  disbelief,  though  summer  smiled  around,  and 
all  the  flowers  of  loveliness  blossomed  on  its  borden 

The  whole  history  of  the  generations  of  thechildrea 
of  men  has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  the 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  the  rebelliona  will  of 
his  creatures.  In  the  blissful  walks  of  Eden,  he  be- 
stowed upon  our  first  parents  the  highest  degree  of 
intelligence  of  which  their  nature  was  susceptible;  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  restriction,  imposed  a«  to 
acknowledgment  of  their  dependaoce,  they  offended 
him  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  rebel  In  the 
ages  which  preceded  the  dehage,  men  were  gifted  w»w 
powers  of  intellect,  of  which  we  can  fipame  ^"*"J^ 
perfect  conception ;  and  they  rapidly  attained  lo  f^ 
abandoned  profligacy,  that "  it  repented  the  Lord  thai 
he  had  made  man  on  the  earth.*'  And  when  lo  regene- 
rate  lost  man  the  awfbl  price  of  the  redempti<»  ^ 
paid,— when  by  a  long  course  of  christian  education  be 
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kad  beeo  fitted  for  intellectual  adf  anoeaeat,— when  the 
itfiitl  of  letters  had  rendered  him  impatient  of  the 
bliwing,  eten  in  the  morning  of  acienoe,  he  snatched 
Um  fint  rays  of  the  rising  sun  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
ROnuOtt* 

MsB  is  a  social  being.  A  pure  morality  is  essential 
to  tbe  prmerratioo  of  social  institutions— and  morality 
repoKs  upon  revealed  religion.  Whatever  therefore 
tends  10  shake  the  religious  principles  or  to  corrupt  the 
Doimb  of  a  people,  ia  destructive  of  the  social  estab- 
SdimsBts  and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  by  this  standard 
tkst  ve  estimate  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  those  who 
Bsdertske  to  entertain  or  to  instruct  mankind.  There 
iiioaiething  so  essentially  criminal,  so  wholly  unnatu- 
ral m  the  pervenion  of  tliat  intellect,  which  has  been 
boiowcd  on  us  for  the  praise  of  Gkxl  and  bene&t  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of  a 
people,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  inducement 
to  ■  crime  so  fool  and  destructive.  We  can  only  com* 
pKie  such  miscreants  to  that  most  unfortunate  of  the 
ftmily  of  man,  the  public  executioner ;  an  ofllcer  abso* 
kteiy  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  social  order, 
fill  head  and  heart  are  constructed  like  ours,  and  yet 
bysoew  uaaeoountable  propensity,  he  prefers,  to  all  the 
agreeable,  lucrative,  and  honorable  professions  which 
prenat  themselves  in  such  numbers  to  the  strength 
aad  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  miserable  employment 
of  inflicting  pain  and  death  upon  his  fellow  mortals 
He  is  either  ignorant  of  public  opinion,  or  has  the  ef- 
fireeiefy  to  bravo  iL  The  public  authorities  have  no 
aooser  assigned  him  a  dwelling,  than  the  habitations  of 
otheis  are  removed  out  of  sight ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
nch  a  aolitade  he  lives  with  his  family  and  children, 
InxB  whose  lips  alone  he  catchee  the  tones  of  the  human 
foioe.  And  after  an  execution,  when  his  loathsome 
tuk  is  consummated,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand,  red 
vitk  the  sign  of  death,  and  justice,  shrinking  from  his 
presence,  throws  him  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  which  he 
beus  oflT  between  two  lines  of  spectators  retiring  with 
honor  at  his  approach.  Jfo  nural  eulogy  if  i^jtpUeaUe  to 
tts,  Jbr  iff  mek  regmrd  lAe  foeiol  relations  whiek  untie  ike 
kmma  ftmihf  swrf  ihu  man  has  none.  And  yet  all 
pover,  all  greatness,  all  subordination  depend  upon 
the  executioner ;  ho  is  at  once  the  horror  and  the  bond 
of  society.  Remove  from  the  world  this  iocompre- 
kcaaible  sgent,  and  that  instant  order  will  yield  to 
cboa,  governments  will  be  subverted,  and  society 
perish.  Qody  who  established  sovereignty,  likewise 
ordsined  punishment;  these  are  the  two  poles  between 
vhjefa  he  has  poised  our  globe,  for  "Jehovah  is  the 
Lord  of  the  two  poles,  and  upon  them  he  has  ordered 
the  worid  to  roli**  And  if  such  be  the  degradation  of 
a  homsn  being  in  the  discharge  of  a  necessary  and 
important  duty  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  if  such 
be  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  and  no  moral 
colosy  be  applicable  to  him,  what  station  shall  we 
■seign  to  those,  who^  perverting  the  endowments  of  the 
intellect  from  their  legitimau  use,  labor  to  sap  the 
fomidations  of  morality,  and  to  subvert  the  social  fabric 
by  eormpting  the  vtarun  ov  womak,  the  fost  and  firm- 
est bond  of  civilisation  and  society  7 

At  the  very  head  of  the  band  of  remorseless  disor- 
gsnizen,  who,  in  despicable  imitation  of  Voltaire,  have 
ssniled  the  morals  of  those  two  germs  of  society,  wo- 
men and  young  nen,  stands  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer; 


and  it  is  suflkient  to  banish  his  productions  from  every 
domestic  hearth  that  no  husband  can  read  Falkland  or 
Ernest  Maltravers  to  his  wife,  no  fond  brother  to  his 
sister,  no  father  to  his  daughter.    There  is  no  more 
frightful  evidence  of  the  decline  of  public  morals  in^ha 
present  generation,  than  the  lamentable  facility  with 
which  this  fescinating  writer  has  perverted  the  taste  of 
nations,  and  substituted  fpr  the  pure  morality  and  man- 
ly vigor  of  Walter  Scott,  the  sickly  eenlimcniaiitm  and 
the  licentious  profligacy,  which  infect  every  page  of  his 
romances.    And  unless  this  style  of  writing  be  utterly 
repudiated,  there  is  much  cause  to  apprehend  a  rapid 
descent  to  that  groes  licentiousness  of  manners  and 
morals,  which  have  invariably  preceded  the  most  deplo- 
rable social  and  political  convulsions ;  for  these  enemies 
of  mankind,  unless  they  be  repulsed  in  their  first  ad^ 
vanoea  upon  the  citadel  of  virtue,  like  the  martial  Ro- 
mans, deny  all  mercy  when  the  battering  rem  shall 
have  once  smitten  the  walls.    We  feel  no  disposition  to 
distinguish  between  the  merits  of  creeds,  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  well  for  the  interests  of  society,  if 
the  religious  sects,  which  protested  against  the  ancient 
establishment,  had  not  neglected  in  their  zeal  to  reform 
abuses,  to  retain  that  admirable  feature  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which  elevates  matrimony  to  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament,  and  while  it  merely  permits  that  a  wife  be 
put  away  for  the  single  cause  of  infidelity,  yet  hokis 
the  bond  to  be  indissoluble,  and  literally  adheres  to  the 
solemn  injunction,  '*  Whom  Gk>d  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder."    It  is  the  high  prerogative  of 
Christianity  to  have  elevated  woman  to  her  proper 
station ;  and  in  all  the  events  connected  with  its  estate 
lidiment,  she  has  occupied  an  important  station.    As 
if  by  a  just  retribution,  as  she  had  been  the  fint  to 
disobey,  we  find  her  throughout  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion in  a  state  of  comparative  debasement.  In  which  she 
was  doomed  to  remain  until  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
when  she  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  beneath  her 
heel.    But  since  that  era,  while  in  pagan  nations  she 
still  abides  the  primal  curse,  she  has  been  elevated  to  a 
level  with  the  sterner  sex  wherever  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  diffused.    We  need  not  advert  to  the 
terrible  rites  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  or  the  aborigines  of  our  own  forests,  for  evi- 
dences of  the  debasement  of  woman ;  for  all  the  systems 
of  ancient  legislation  despised,  degraded,  and  maltreat- 
ed the  female  race.  '*  Woman,**  says  the  law  of  Menou, 
**  in  infancy  is  protected  by  the  father,  by  the  husband  in 
youth,  and  by  the  son  in  old  sge.    Her  proper  state  is 
always  that  of  dependence.    The  unconquerable  capri- 
ciousness  of  her  temper,  the  inconstancy  and  versatility 
of  her  character,  the  absence  of  all  personal  aflbction, 
and  the  natural  pervereity  which  characterises  her  sex, 
have  not  failed,  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
to  detach  them  in  a  short  tfane  from  their  husbands." 
Plato  wished  that  the  laws  would  never  for  a  single 
moment  loee  sight  of  woman,  for,  said  he^  if  legislation 
on  this  point  be  unwise,  they  no  longer  constitute  the 
half  of  the  human  family;  they  do  however  form  more 
than  the  half,  and  just  so  much  as  they  exceed  us  in 
number,  are  they  inferior  to  us  in  virtue^    All  are  ao 
quainted  with  the  almost  incredible. slavery  and  endless 
tutelage,  to  which  women  were  subjected  in  Athens. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  father  who  left  behind  him  an 
unmarried  datighler,  the  next  of  kin  of  the  same  name 
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WM  «ntiUed  to  educate  her  and  make  her  hie  wilb ; 
and  a  hiuband  could  bequeath  hie  wife  upon  hie  death, 
as  a  pari  of  hie  property  to  any  individual  he  might 
think  proper  to  select.  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
severity  of  ibe  Roman  laws  towards  females?  We 
might  well  imagine,  when  we  remark  the  policy  of 
theee  ancient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  $€t€nd  or 
ii^tHor  sex,  that  they  had  taken  their  lessons  in  the 
sdiool  of  Hypocrates,  who  considered  them  essentially 
and  radically  evil  "Woman,"  he  declares,  *'is  per- 
verse by  nature ;  her  disposition  ought  to  be  continually 
repressed,  otherwise  it  will  burst  forth  like  the  branches 
of  a  tree  in  every  direction.  If  the  husband  be  absent, 
the  parents  are  unable  to  restrain  or  control  her ;  she 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  whose  seal 
will  not  be  blinded  by  aflection."  In  a  word,  the  legis- 
lation of  all  nations  of  the  earth  has  degraded  woman ; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  she  is  a  slave  under  the 
Koran,  and  little  better  than  a  brute  among  the  sav- 
ages. The  Gospel  alone,  by  developing  their  innate 
and  essential  excellence,  has  been  able  to  elevate  them 
to  an  equality  with  man.  It  alone  has  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  woman;  and  after  having  bestowed  thoee 
rights  upon  her,  has  implanted  within  her  bosom  a 
principle  the  moet  active  and  powerful,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  which  was  the  only  security  for  their  pio- 
tection.  Destroy,  or  even  weaken  the  influence  of  this 
divine  law  in  a  christian  community,  by  extending  to 
woman  that  freedom  which  can  only  be  safely  enjoyed 
where  that  influence  is  deeply  felt ;  and  you  will  im- 
mediately behold  that  noble  and  touching  liberty,  which 
she  derivee  from  the<}ospel,  degenerate  into  the  most 
shameless  licentiousness.  They  will  become  the  noost 
terrible  instruments  to  extend  that  universal  corrup- 
tkm,  which  in  a  short  time  must  shake  the  pillars  of 
the  state.  The  result  of  such  widespread  corruption 
must  be  felt  in  any  nation ;  and  soonj  very  soon,  as 
public  morals  sre  corrupted,  the  government  itself, 
repoeing  on  morality,  must  bow  down  burdened  with 
precocious  afflictions,  and  its  leproue  decrepitude  will 
fill  all  beholders  with  dismay  and  horror.  A  Turk  or 
a  Persian,  who  diould  attend  one  of  our  festive  dancee, 
would  consider  us  mad ;  for  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
his  ideas  of  female  purity  this  mingling  of  the  sexes, 
and  this  unmeasured  license.  The  heart  of  woman  is  so 
much  more  awake  to  celestial  influences,  her  disposi- 
tion is  so  much  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  reve- 
lation, that  by  a  kind  of  retributive  justice,  Christian- 
ity has  thrown  around  the  sex  her  lightest  mantle  of 
freedom,  and  knowing  well  how  easy  it  is  to  inspire 
vice,  she  has  denied  to  the  sterner  race  the  power  to 
compel  iL  Let  this  maxim  be  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  legislators,  that  as  woman  owes  her  free- 
dom and  elevation  to  Christianity,  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, before  abolishing  thh  scriptures^  either  to  confine 
faer,  as  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  or  to  subject  her  to 
IHghtful  lawi^  as  among  the  Hindoos.  Well  did  the 
projectors  of  Uie  French  revolution  understand  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  Christianity  and  female  excel- 
lence, and  the  influence  of  that  sex  upon  the  morals  of  a 
people ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  darkest  features  in  that  dark- 
est page  of  the  book  of  man,  that  they  first  degraded  her 
to  a  level  with  the  brute,  and  only  offered  her  their 
disgusting  homage  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  every 
moral  attribute.    When  Elizabeth  of  Fiance  was  led  1 


to  the  soaflbid,  how  touohingly  does  her  simple  reamk 
find  a  response  in  the  human  heart:  **  Believe  me,  my 
friends,  when  you  put  peiuona  of  my  sex  to  deiih, 
Qod  thinks  of  it  mors  than  onee.**  In  imitation  of  ibe 
divine  founder  of  that  religion  which  had  elevated  ber 
sex  to  its  proper  dignity,  her  laet  moments  leen  to 
have  been  more  occupied  with  the  guilt  of  her  pene* 
cutois  than  with  her  individual  sufferings.  Tbiiiino 
pbce  for  a  eulogy  upon  woman,  doomed,  devoted,  nif- 
fering  woman.  In  the  hour  of  hope  her  preseace  gilds 
the  distant  horixon.  In  the  day  of  prosperity  ihe  en- 
hances its  comforts,  and  in  the  dark  hour  of  nditakf, 
when  the  manly  trunk  is  shaken  by  the  terapeit,  ibe 
clings  around  it  and  supports  it  with  all  her  delioteteD* 
drils ;  and  when  the  bolt  shall  have  fallen,  and  the  rinn 
and  shattered  stock  is  all  that  remains  of  roboatTiiilitj, 
she  gathers  up  her  dnsteiing  foliage  around  it,  is  lea- 
der solicitude  to  ehelter  and  conceal  from  the  aooffing 
and  mockery  of  an  unfeeling  world  the  niio  vUdb 
drags  her  to  the  earth.  It  has  been  the  proud  dcstiiy 
of  this  country  to  have  produced  two  dittinguidbed 
pArsonsges,  who,  in  point  of  true  dignity  and  mortl 
weight  of  character,  have  surpassed  all  the  lom  of  (be 
children  of  men.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  tbe  bfb 
attributes  of  theee  men,  that  they  entertained  end  u- 
pressed  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  evcotfiil 
life,  a  proper  regard  for  the  excellence,  and  a  loflyienie 
of  the  purity  of  woman ;  and  the  daughten  of  tbcirde- 
scendajiu  will  have  shamed  their  mothers,  before  tkj 
forget  the  exalted  virtues  of  Marshall  and  Weihingtoo. 
Woman,  without  whom  the  two  extremiiiei  of  lift 
would  be  without  succor,  and  its  interveoisg  ipue 
without  pleasure,  is  not  only  the  pride  sod  orouieatof 
joyous  life,  but  her  affections,  lik^Tlhe  watenof  the 
Lybian  fountain,  grow  warmer  as  the  shades  of  adrer* 
sity  darken  around  the  patha  of  our  pilgrimage.  The 
great  objection  we  have  to  the  principles  snd  monii 
of  Bulwer,  Byron,  and  all  that  licentioas  lebool,  is, 
that  they  attempt  to  infuse  their  mortal  venom  wheieTer 
its  pernicious  influence  is  most  destnctife;  for  ibey 
seek  not  only  to  sully  the  mirror  of  virgin  punly,  but 
to  loosen  the  sacred  bands  of  wedlock,  and  ridicok  the 
sanctity  of  coiyugal  rites.  In  this  the  spirit  of  their 
writings  is  directly  oppoeed  to  the  genius  of  cfariitiaiutf ; 
and  worse  than  the  infidel,  they  not  only  strike  at  the 
faith,  but  they  labor  to  subvert  the  existence  of  eocial 
man.  Let  no  lukewarm  christian,  let  no  tsrdy  monlst 
tell  us  of  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  of  the  derelict  qneeo  of 
Carthage,  from  whose  hapless  and  illegitimate  lova 
have  sprung  two  of  those  poems  which  seem  destined 
to  immortality.  They  were  penned  before  tbe  iotro- 
duction  of  Christianity,  and  wars  designed  for  a  people 
among  whom  woman  was  deplorably  debased,  im 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  master's  pteasore.  The 
scholar  still  admiras  in  the  Iliad,  the  wisdom  of  Nestor, 
theenft  of  Ulysses,  the  valor  of  AchlUes,  the  eomafe 

of  Heetor,  the  prowess  of  Ajax,  the  eorrows  of  Pnan, 
and  the  regal  state  of  Agamemnon;  but  in  the  efieni- 
nacy  of  Paris  and  the  inconstancy  of  Hden,  there  vas 
nothing  to  shock  the  morals  of  a  pagan  geoeratioo, 
and  woman  was  already  debased  beyond  the  infla«« 
of  writers.    But  under  the  ehristisndispensatkm,aoce 

the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  consequent  refinement « 
morals  and  manners,  woman  has  become  tbebosd^ 
soenty;  and  thoM  who  sprnd  before  her  the  sedoctm 
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ilJwoQS  of  nut  imder  die  leomly  garb  of  Tirtiie,  de- 
■rw  lobe  BMonedofGod  and  roan.  Howfowworki 
an  dien  of  a  light  character  in  Engliih  literatnn  which 
I  Tirtooos  woman  may  safely  read  7  Yet.  be  it  men- 
tiooed  10  (he  enduring  honor  of  the  aothor  of  Waverley , 
that  in  ibe  whole  aeries  of  his  lomances  there  is  not 
perfatpia  angle  passage,  which,  in  the  hoar  of  disso- 
ioiioDi  he  eonld  have  wished  obliterated. 

Bat  if  ibefe  be  those  who  desure  to  leani  how  genius 
ivpired  by  Tiitoe  can  apeak  of  holy  wedlock,  let  them 
tm  to  the  epic  of  Milton,  and  behold  the  mysteries  of 
Misre  unlblded  with  all  the  ohaate  sublimity  of  chris- 
tiiA  ehnoenee* 

To  what  causes  shall  we  attribute  the  depmyed  taste 
of  the  pnaeot  generation,  and  the  morbid  appetite  for 
inttUectiial  aod  moral  excitement?  Whither  has  fled 
theAoglo-Saioo  solidity  of  our  character,  and  to  what 
ue  we  iodebCed  for  the  friTolous  levity  of  the  age  7  The 
ihadowy  geoius  of  German  mysticism  aeems  to  have 
impRgned  our  literature ;  aod  the  perverted,  unnatural, 
Qohallowed  aentiments  of  Byron,  the  filthy  puling  of 
Moore,  and  the  deliberate  seduction  of  BiUwer,  seem 
to  hare  banished  all  taate  for  the  ease  and  elegance 
of  Addiaoo,  the  dramatic  sublimity  of  Shakspeare,  the 
nrpuaog  parity  of  Milton,  and  the  touching  eloquence 
of  the  Bible.  And  the  old  English  writen  with  all 
ihtir  Saxon  vigor,  how  are  they  neglected !  How 
beaaiifally  baa  Bishop  Taylor,  in  hJs  sermon  upon  mar- 
rage,  shadowed  forth  the  immense  consequence  to  man 
of  the  anaolUed  purity  of  woman?  In  that  discourse 
^  cbaite  aad  eloquent  aentiments  find  their  way 
directly  to  the  hearL  Marriage,  he  says,  is  a  school 
end  uertiae  of  virtue ;  and  though  marriage  hath  cares, 
jet  the  tingle  life  hath  desires,  wlych  are  more  trouble- 
tome  aod  niore  dangerous,  and  often  end  in  sin,  while 
the  cares  are  but  instances  of  duty  and  exercises  of 
pic<y;  and  therefore  if  single  life  have  more  privacy  of 
<I<vo(ioQ,  yet  marriage  hath  more  necessities,  and  is  an 
exercise  of  more  graces.  Marriage  is  the  proper  scene 
^  piety  and  patience,  of  the  duty  of  parents,  and  the 
charity  of  relations ;  here  kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and 
lore  b  united  and  made  firm  as  a  centre.  Marriage  is 
the  nunery  of  heaven.  The  virgin  sends  prayera  to 
^1  but  she  carries  only  one  soul  to  him ;  but  the 
■tate  of  marriage  fills  up  the  number  of  the  elect,  and 
lath  in  it  the  labor  of  Ioto,  and  the  delicacies  of  friend- 
ii^>P>tbe  blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands  and 
^cuta.  It  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  safety 
thao  the  single  life ;  it  has  more  care,  but  less  danger ; 
It  is  more  merry  and  more  sad,  is  fuller  of  sorrows  and 
foUcr  of  joya.  It  lies  under  more  burdens,  bat  is  sup- 
P^fted  by  sU  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity,  and 
those  bordens  are  delightfoL  Marriage  is  the  mother 
^  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills  cities, 
ud  diiutbes,  and  heaven  itself.  Celibate,  like  the  fly 
in  the  beazt  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweet- 
Q^  but  aita  slone,  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singu- 
^ty;  bot  marriage,  like  the  nsefiil  bee,  builds  a  house, 
^  gathera  sweetness  from  tiftry  flower,  and  labon 
u)d  Qoitea  bto  societies  and  republics,  and  sends  out 
cities,  and  feeds  the  world  with  delicacies,  and  obeys 
ueir  ktDg  and  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many  virtues, 
>ad  piomotei  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state 
of  good  things  to  which  Qod  hath  designed  the  present 
coiutitotionoftheworid.    There  if  nothing  can  pleaae 


a  nan  withoat  love ;  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the 
wise  diseoones  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  innoeeney  of 
an  even  and  private  fortone,  or  hates  peaoe  or  a  fruitful 
year,  he  hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the 
choicest  flowen  of  paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten 
felicity  itself  but  love.  No  man  can  tell,  bot  he  that 
lovea  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make  a 
man's  heitrt  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those 
dear  pledges :  their  childishness,  their  stammering,  their 
little  angen,  their  innocence,  their  necessities,  are  so 
many  little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that 
delights  in  their  persons  and  society.  But  he  that  loves 
not  his  wife  and  children  fiseds  a  lioness  at  home^  and 
broods  a  nest  of  sorrows,  and  blessing  itself  cannot 
make  him  happy;  so  that  all  the  commandments  of 
Qod  enjoining  a  man  to  love  his  wife,  are  nothing  but 
so  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is 
loved  is  safe,  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful.  The  wife 
should  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart,  of  all  her 
husband's  joys  and  sorrows,  and  believe  him  comely 
and  fair  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress  over  hinu 
She  that  hath  a  wise  husband  must  entice  him  to  an 
eternal  dearness,  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave 
robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the 
jewels  of  faith  and  charity:  her  brightness  must  be  pa* 
rity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses 
and  friendship,  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while^he  lives, 
aiK]  desired  when  she  dies.  Such  is  a  touching  sketch 
of  the  bliss  of  wedded  life,  and  of  the  dependence  of  the 
happiness  of  man  upon  the  purity  and  exoellenoe  of 
woman;  and  it  is  into  this  garden  of  bliss,  to  corrupt 
and  poison  everything  around,  that  the  immoral  writer 
would  crawl,  like  another  serpent,  to  tempt  the  virtue 
of  the  daoghten  of  Eve. 

But  we  must  conclude.  How  much  of  the  literary 
fame  of  Byron  and  Bulwer  ia  to  be  attributed  to  adven- 
titious ctrcumstancea ;  of  Byron  to  his  title  and  of  Bul- 
wer to  his  clique  7  Why  should  we  on  this  side  of  the 
AUantic,  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature  struggling  into 
life  against  the  jealousy  and  overpowering  opposition 
of  European  writers,  join  in  the  senssless  cry  of  del^ 
nation  against  our  own  countrymen,  which  is  raised  by 
venal  and  aelfish  pamphleteera  7  Virtue  alooe  can  lead 
to  substantial  fame ;  and  while  the  English  writen  are 
viciously  and  dangerously  corrupt,  American  authors^ 
animated  by  a  pure  ambition,  will  gather  no  renown  at 
the  price  of  virtue.  And  whatever  station  may  be 
assigned  them  in  the  temple  of  fame  by  a  perverse 
generation,  will  matter  little  to  those^  who,  in  addition 
to  the  warm  approbation  of  every  upright  heart,  will 
carry  with  them  into  the  evening  of  life  the  eonsoling 
reflection,  ihst  those  signal  attainments  which  are  thein 
for  high  and  holy  purposes,  have  b«an  snceesafully  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  morals  and  the  best  inteiw 
ests  of  man.  He  who,  in  a  corrupt  age^  hat  disdained 
to  turn  aside  even  for  a  moment,  fiom  the  rude  pathway 
of  virtue,  to  build  up  a  fleeting  reputation  amid  the 
ruins  of  morality  and  virtue,  will  be  remembered  and 
read  long  after  those  enemies  of  mankind,  who  now 
shed  a  baleful  influence  in  society,  shall  have  passed 
away,  like  those  noxious  lighti,  which  can  only  exist 
in  a  state  of  impurity  and  putrescence. 

In  confermity  with  the  principles  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  establish  in  relation  to  the  perversity  of 
the  moral  faculty  in  man,  we  already  perceive  the  bod- 
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ding  fruiu  of  licentioutneM.  The  uniparing  licMue 
with  which  public  and  priTato  morala  have  been  at* 
■ailed,  has  introduced  into  aociety  a  ooneepoodiog 
•pirit  of  innoTation  upon  all  eatabiiabed  institotiona, 
aocial  and  poUticaL  We  have  broken  looae  from  our 
ancient  mooringB,  and  are  rapidly  leaving  the  ancient 
landmarka  fiur  behind  oa.  Putting  out  from  the  ehorea, 
and  guided  by  the  polarity  of  reason,  we  are  seeking 
restlessly  and  hopelessly  fbr  happier  dimes.  The 
whole  world,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  in  a  state 
of  unwholesome  agitatioa;  we  haTe  beooroe  impatient 
of  the  salutary  restraints  of  law  and  order;  and  if  we 
may  correctly  judge  of  the  explosion  which  impends  by 
the  tremulous  agitation  which  we  obsenre  and  feel 
around  us,  there  is  yet  reserred  for  history  lessons 
which  she  may  not  obliterate  with  her  tears,  because 
they  are  designed  to  appal  and  to  instruct  future  gene- 
rations. "  The  stateliness  of  houses,"  we  quote  and 
conclude  with  this  beautiful  passage  from  an  eminent 
writer,  "the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them, 
delighteth  the  eye ;  but  that  foundation  which  beareth 
up  the  one,  that  root  which  ministereth  unto  the  other 
nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  con- 
cealed ;  and  if  there  be  occasion  at  any  time  to  search 
into  it,  such  labor  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on.  In  like  manner  the  use  and  benefit  of  good  laws, 
all  that  liTe  under  them  may  enjoy  with  delight  and 
comfort,  albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes 
whence  they  have  sprung  be  unknown,  as  to  the  great- 
est part  of  men  they  are.  Since  the  time  that  God  did 
first  proclaim  the  edicts  of  his  law  upon  the  world, 
heaven  and  earth  have  hearkened  unto  his  Toice,  and 
their  labor  hath  been  to  do  his  will  '  He  made  a  law 
for  the  rain ;  he  gave  his  decree  unto  the  sea,  that  the 
-waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment'  Now,  if 
nature  should  intermit  her  course,  and  leaye  altogether, 
though  it  were  for  awhile,  the  observation  of  her  own 
laws ;  if  those  principal  and  mother  elements  of  the 
world,  whereof  all  things  in  thw  lower  world  are  made, 
should  lose  the  qualities  which  now  they  have;  if  the 
fmme  of  that  heavenly  arch  erected  over  our  heads 
should  loosen  and  dissolve  itself;  if  celestial  spheres 
should  forget  their  wonted  motions,  and  by  irregular 
volubility  turn  themselves  any  way  as  it  may  happen ; 
If  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  now,  as  a 
giant,  doth  run  his  unwearied  course,  should,  as  it  were, 
through  a  languishing  faintness,  begin  to  stand,  and  to 
rest  Himself;  if  the  moon  should  wander  from  her  beaten 
way,  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  year  blend  themselves 
by  disordered  and  confused  mixture,  the  winds  breathe 
out  their  last  gasp,  the  earth  be  defeated  of  heavenly 
influence,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  pine  away,  as  children 
at  the  withered  breasts  of  the  mother  when  the  foun- 
tain of  life  had  been  dried  up ;  what  would  become  of 
man  himself,  whom  these  things  do  now  all  serve  7  Bee 
we  not  plainly,  that  obedience  of  creatures  unto  the 
law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  worid  7 

"  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that 
her  rest  is  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the 
greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.  Both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 


conaent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and 
joy."  Who  would  disUiib  this  otgamc  hannooyi 
Nona  but  the  enemies  of  God  aad  nan  1 


MELANCHOLY  HOURS. 

Hinc  iUm  laekrymm.* 
DEDICATED  TO  MT  DAUGOTERLESg  MOTHEB. 

I  would  1  were  on  aome  far  strand. 
Where  wildly  rolls  the  ocean  wave. 

Far  dirtant  finom  my  native  land. 
And  pure  afiection's  eariy  grave. 

There,  oft  alone,  unseen,  I'd  roam. 
When  high  its  troubled  waters  rose, 

Far  from  the  green  haunts  of  my  home, 
Where  all  my  buried  hopes  repose. 

And  could  I  find  one  kindred  fonn. 
Like  me  oppressed,  to  share  my  wo^ 

oome  sea-boy  from  the  ocean  stonn, 
O,  then  lifo's  transient  yean  migliC  ga 

There  would  I  live  and  die,  fiirgot 
By  all  that  I  have  known  before, 

With  murm'ring  waves  to  mark  the  spot 
On  that  secluded  peaceful  shore. 

For  now  I  feet  each  passing  day 
Seems  longer  than  an  age  to  me. 

For  life's  pure  dreams  have  fled  away, 
And  love  and  hope  have  ceased  to  be. 

Why  should  I  wish  to  perish  here. 
And  wither,  where  all  else  la  bright. 

Where  not  a  smile,  nor  e'en  a  tear,' 
Illumes  the  darkness  of  my  night? 

When  by  that  distant  snowy  foam. 

Of  every  joy  of  life  bereft. 
No  rending  oitter  pang  would  oome 

To  mind  me  of  the  home  I  leiL 

Yes,  there  Pd  roam  with  spirit  free. 
And  look  to  childhood  aeenes  no  more ; 

For  what  is  lefl  to  solace  me 
When  all  I've  lov'd  have  gone  before? 

And  now  the  last  hope  of  my  heart 
Is  fled  where  all  is  bright  and  fair, 

And  I  would  willingly  depart 
Could  1,  dear  sister,  meet  thee  there. 

And  tell  me,  Susan,  whose  iu  grave 
I  ne'er  again  ahall  stand  beside. 

Will  thy  pure  spirit  by  that  wave 
Commune  with  me  at  eventide? 

O !  say  it  will— ^nd  I  will  haste 
With  heart  of  joy  to  that  for  sea ; 

For  life  la  now  a  dreary  waste. 
And  I  would  sleep  in  death  with  thee. 


T. 


Tallapoosa  county,  Alabama. 
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MR.  BUCKINGHAM  * 

We  mgift  eoofeas,  that,  if  our  ezpecUtioo,  in  pareha- 
siag  dw  wortc,  bad  been  to  reoeire  entertainment  and 
insLroction  from  the  penisal  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  notes,  we 
•hoaU  regret,  full  as  much  as  its  value  woald  justify,  the 
htlf-dollsr  givea  in  tbe  exchange.  Wa,haTe  here  little 
raore  than  the  dry  bones  of  those  beautiful  forms  which 
ktTe  so  delighted  Mr.  Buckingham's  hearers;  and,  in- 
deed, even  this  skeleton  is  not  complete  and  synunetri- 
oL  The  editor  informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  complete 
his  work,  and  make  up  for  want  of  care  and  attention, 
ia  reporting  a  part  of  the  course,  he  "  has  taken  the  lib- 
txtj  to  make  use  of  such  authorities  as  came  in  his  way* 
u>  fill  oat  the  notes  of  the  highly  interesting  lecturss, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  tbe  following  pages." 
1/  we  were  not  expressly  told,  in  the  preface,  that  Mr. 
Buckingham  had  sanctioned  the  publication,  we  could 
Mt  hsYc  soppoeed  it  to  have  been  issued  with  his  eon- 
c^rreoee;  noc  only  because  it  would  seem  to  conflict 
with  his  own  interest,  but  also  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treoK  meagemesa.  And,  OTcn  now,  we  doubt  whether 
he  did  noC  merely  affect  to  permit  what  he  could  not 
well  prcTent.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  reporter, 
whO|  having  forgotten  the  point  of  a  good  joke,  or  the 
honor  of  an  allusion  or  illustration,  gravely  tells  the 
mder,  that,  here,  Mr.  Buckingham  "  very  facetiously 
RBsrked  upon'*  such  or  such  a  subject;  giving  the 
■me  satiafiiction  as  do  those  anecdote-retailers,  who, 
tsTirisbly  foiget  the  latter  half,  or,  at  least,  the  gist  of 
their  itofies  7  And  what  of  an  attempt  to  heighten  our 
interest  in  a  doll  chapter,  by  informing  us  that "  the  au- 
dieooe,  which  had  listened  with  eager  attention,  retired 
ID  a  slate  of  the  highest  gratification  7** 

We  have  reeemly  bad  occasion  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Wolfl^  the  missionary,  a  some- 
what distinguished  traveller,  who,  like  Mr.  Bucking- 
baa,  visited  this  country  and  chose  the  medium  of  pub- 
lic iectores,  for  disseminating  that  knowledge  of  foreign 
bads,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings.  We 
aow  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  parallel  notice 
ef  Mr.  Buckingham ;  and,  as  before,  shall  begin  with 
«di  biographical  particulars  as  we  have  been  able  to 
eoflect,  acknowledging  ouiaelves  indebted  for  nearly  all 
the  matter,  and  even  much  of  the  phraseology  intro- 
duced, without  mark  of  quotation,  under  this  head,  to 
the  sketch  appended  to  Mr.  Hildreth's  Notes,  and  to 
Mr.  Bockingfaam's  ''Address  to  the  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,*  prefixed  to  the  same.  The  former  is  extract* 
ed  from  a  British  periodical— ''The  Preston  Temper- 
UMe  Advocate,"  in  which  it  appeared  nearly  a  year  ago, 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  born  at  Flushing,  within  the 
harbor  of  Falmouth,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
33th  of  August,  178S.  His  circumstances  were  humble, 
as  we  presome  from  the  fact  of  his  being  so  early  devo- 
ted to  a  sespfiiring  life :  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went 
u>  sea  in  one  of  his  majesty*s  packets,  from  Falmouth 
to  Lisbon.    During  his  third  voyage,  the  ship's  crew 

*5oCm  eailie  Boekingham  Leetnres:  embracing •  Sketches 
of  tbe  Ocsfraphy,  Aittiquitles  and  present  condidoo  of  Egypt 
tod  Palestine :  compiied  from  tbe  Oral  Discourses  of  tbe  Hon. 
J.  S.  Bocklngliam.  Togetber  wUb  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Bjr 
iames  HiUfMh.    New-Tork  :  Learftf,  Lord  k  Co.  1938.  ISmo. 


were  made  prisoners  of  war;  and  he,  with  the  rest, 
was  taken  into  Cornnna,  and  there  detained  several 
months.  At  length,  however,  they  were  all  released,  on 
conditk>n  of  their  marching  to  Lisbon — a  dietanoe  of 
more  than  three  hundred  miles, — where  they  arrived 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  journey  of  several  weeks^ 
having  travelled  barelbot  a  great  part  of  the  way.  From 
Lisbon  they  sailed  for  England.  Buckingham  was  now 
only  in  his  eleventh  year. 

His  subsequent  life,  until  181 S,  with  the  exceptran  of 
a  short  interval,  was  passed  in  the  sea-service;  and 
after  his  twentieth  year,  in  the  capacity  of  a  command- 
er, he  sailed  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  visiting 
chiefly,  however,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Having  acquired  a 
competency,  in  this  occupation,  he  contemplated  reti- 
ring from  the  service,  and,  with  this  intention,  repaired 
to  Malta ;  but,  being  soon  driven  thence  by  the  violence 
of  the  plague,  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and  afterwards^ 
travelled  very  extensively  over  the  Bast  From  his 
own  short  account  of  the  regions  throqgh  which  he 
joumied,  contained  in  the  address,  above  mentioned, 
we  shall  extract  a  condensed  sketch  of  his  travels. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  among  the 
Grecian  Isles,  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  Assjrria,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Persia,  and  India,  he  pertonally  inspected 
neariy  all  the  remarkable  cities  and  monuments  of  an- 
cient greatness,  which  these  countries  conuio.  In 
Egypt,  the  gigantic  pyramids,  colossal  temples,  stately 
obelisks,  majestic  statues,  and  gkxNny  cataoomba  and 
sepulchres,  which  stud  the  classic  banks  of  the  Nile, 
from  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo  to  the  cataracts  of 
Syene.  In  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  mountains  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai ;  the  Desert  of  Isnel*s  wanderings ; 
the  plains  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  with  Mount  Pi^gah, 
the  valley  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  the  ruined 
cities  of  Tyre  artd  Sidon ;  numerous  towns  and  villages 
celebrated  in  profane  and  scripture  history;  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  with  all  its  sacred  localities— the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  the  rock  of  Calvary,  and  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre. In  Syria,  the  sea-porU  of  Berytus,  Byblus, 
Trtpolis  and  Laodicea,  with  the  great  inland  cities  of 
Antioch  on  the  verdant  banks  of  the  Orontes,  Aleppo 
on  the  plains,  and  the  enchanting  Damascus ;  *the  Tem« 
pie  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbeck,  the  splendid  ndns  of  Pal- 
myra, the  gorgeous  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence 
in  tbe  Roman  settlements  of  Decapolis,  and  the  still 
eariier  dominions  of  those  who  reigned,  before  either 
Greek  or  Roman,  in  Bashan  and  Gilead,  and  the  regions 
beyond  Jordan.  In  Mesopoumia,  including  the  an- 
cient empires  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  the 
birth-place  and  abode  of  the  patriach  Abnham— Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  the  ruins  of  Ninevah  and  Babylon,  Bag- 
dad, the  renowned  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  on  the  plain  of  Shinaar. 

Media  and  Penia  came  next  in  order.  Here  he  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  ancient  Ecbatana,  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Pasagarda,  the  remains  of  the  great  Temple  of  Penepo- 
lis,  all  rich  in  objects  to  gratify  antiquarian  taste ;  with 
the  populous  cities  of  Kermanshah,  Ispahan  and  Shirez, 
and  the  lovely  valleys  of  Persian  landscape,  replete 
with  the  beautiful  and  picturesque.  In  India,  a  more 
extended  field,  to  which  a  longer  time  was  devoted,  far 
more  was  seen  and  experienced.    It  is  enough  to  say, 
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that,  after  bavinfc  na?igated  and  aeeonOely  ■arreyed 
the  Red  Sea,  from  Sues  to  Babelnmndelf  and  the 
Penian  Gulf,  from  the  Eaphmtee  to  Muscat,  he 
eoaated  along  the  peninaula  of  Hindostan,  Tinting 
all  its  principal  ports,  and  ultimately  reaching  the 
British  capital  in  the  EasCr— Calcutta,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 

What  a  vast  field  for  obsenration  and  research  was 
thus  trarersed.  How  many  objects  exciting  the  ima- 
gination, kindling  a  glow  of  zeal  in  the  doTotee  of  anti- 
quarian tore,  and  deepening  the  reverenoe  with  which 
the  student  of  ancient  story  regards  the  scenes  that 
fancy  has  assisted  the  wonder-telling  page  to  depict. 
If  there  be  any  grade  of  superstition  which  desenres  to 
be  cherished,  as,  at  least,  innocent,  and  productive  of 
refined  pleasure,  it  is  that  which  impresses  the  living 
with  a  profound  Yeneration  for  the  abodes  once  peopled, 
and  the  graves  still  tenanted  by  the  mighty  dead :  that 
which  awakens  the  mingled  feeling  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion, with  which  we  trace  roan's  lofty  genius  and  pow- 
er, and,  withal,  his  frailty,  in  the  monuments  that  have 
so  far  outlasted  their  proudest  builders. 

During  his  stay  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Buckingham  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  much  of  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the 
Pasha,  Mohammed  Ali,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in 
inducing  to  extend  the  commercial  relations  of  his 
people  with  Grsat  Britain  and  India.  He  also  had 
influence  enough  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  sugar  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  recommend  the  plan  of  sending  Egyp- 
tian youth  to  England,  to  receive  education  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  and  sciences  of  refined  civilization.  Mors  than 
one  hundred  have  already  been  so  instructed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  number  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pasha.  Another  measure  which  he  recommended — the 
re*opening  of  the  ancient  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez— was  not  adopted ;  but  this  proposal,  joined  to 
other  causes,  led  to  a  communication  by  steamboat, 
from  Egypt  to  India,  through  the  Red  Sea,  since  estab- 
lished. During  one  of  his  journies  between  these  two 
countries,  which  he  made  over  land,  he  wore  the  costume 
of  the  Arabs;  and  this,  aided  by  a  flowing  beard,  and 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Arabic  that  he  had  acquired  in 
his  travels  through  Egypt,  greatly  diminished  the  perils 
of  the  way. 

Returning  from  this  adventurous  journey,  he  sailed 
on  an  expedition  against  the  pirates  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and,  after  a  successful  strugi^le  for  their  extirpa- 
tion, reached  India  a  second  time.  Here  be  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  frigate,  belonging  to  the  Imaun 
of  Muscat,  an  independent  Arab  prince,  in  which  he 
made  oeveral  voyages  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along 
the  Indian  coast,  until  reaching  Calcutta,  he  resigned 
his  trust,  being  unwilling  to  countenance  and  protect  a 
barbarous  traflic  carried  on  by  the  Arabs,  between 
Madagascar  and  Muscat.  At  Calcutta,  by  the  invita- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  merchants  of  that  city,  to  whom 
his  conscientious  relinquishment  of  such  a  lucrative 
command  had  recommended  him,  he  established  a  jour- 
nal, to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants— both 
naUyes  and  foreign  settlers— to  British  freedom  and 
privileges.  He  continued  to  conduct  this  journal  for 
five  years,  and  according  to  his  own  representations, 
his  establishment,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was  worth 
40,000  pounds,  and  yielded  a  nett  yearly  income  of 


8,000  pounds,  when  for  some  of  his  strictures  upon  (he 
oppressions  exercised  by  the  Company,  he  was  arbi- 
trarily banished  from  the  country,  by  the  temporary 
governor  general,  without  trial  or  the  privilege  of  ma- 
king a  delence,  and  all  his  property  and  proqpecu 
destroyed  at  a  smgle  bk>w. 

On  retnmhsg  to  England,  Mr.  Buckingham  applied 
for  indemnity  against  this  unjust  sentenee,  to  the  British 
government.  Ail  seemed  to  feel  that  gross  nijostice 
had  been  done  him;  multitudes  were,  deservedly,  in- 
dignant at  his  wrongs;  well  attended  puUic  meetings 
were  held  to  express  this  popular  feeling ;  and  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  composed  of  jnen  of  all  parties 
in  politics,  unanimously  pronounced  the  coodennotioa 
of  the  East  India  Company.  But,  from  some  cause  or 
other— either  the  chartered  privileges  secured  to  that 
company,  the  influence  which  it  could  exert,  or  the 
diflieulty  of  bringing  such  an  oflender  to  jusoce-Hio 
measure  of  redress  was  ofibrded,  though  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham urged  his  claims  with  untiring  assiduity.  He  did 
not,  however,  stop  here;  for,  disappointed  in  bis  hopes 
of  obtaining  justice,  for  himself,  he  devoted  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  investigation  and  public  exhibition  of  ike 
evils  of  the  Blast  India  monopoly,  and  labored  for  its 
extinction.  Partly  in  furtherance  <^  this  object,  and, 
partly,  we  suppose,  as  a  means  of  support, — for  be 
was  now  reduced  to  poverty — he  established  and  sus- 
tained for  six  years  a  monthly  publication,  entitled  the 
"  Oriental  Herald,"  which  had  an  extensive  circolatioo, 
and,  no  doubt,  served  to  awaken  the  public  mind  tos 
due  sense  of  the  important  end  which  he  was  striving 
to  accomplish.  Some,  naturally  enough,  accused  him 
of  being  actuated  by  motives,  arising  from  private  in- 
terest; and  no  one  can  doubt,  that  his  oppositioo  to 
the  Company  was  strengthened  by  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  wrongs— he  must  hsve  been  more  than 
human  to  have  overcome  all  feeling  of  personal  resent- 
ment; but,  still,  no  doubt,  a  warm  patriotism  was  the 
main  spri ng  of  his  exertions.  On  giving  up  his  jounud, 
he  travelled  extensively,  over  England,  Soodaod  and 
Ireland,  lecturing  in  all  the  important  towns,  to  laige 
audiences.  We  are  not  informed  whether  his  lectures, 
during  the  four  years  thus  spent,  were  devoted,  exclu- 
sively, to  the  denunciation  of  the  East  India  monopoly; 
or  were,  also,  descriptive  of  his  travels:  we  suppose 
the  latter.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  has,  at  aoow 
time  or  other,  delivered  in  the  mother  country  the  same 
lectures  that  he  is,  now,  delivering  here.  He  is  said  to 
have  addressed  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand,  or, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  one  million  of  persons, 
in  the  course  of  this  crusade ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
have  sustained  active  discussions,  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, in  numerous  public  journals. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  represented  the  town  of  Shef- 
field. His  constituents  had  been  so  impressed  by  his 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  equal  rights,  that, 
though  personally  unknown  to  them,  excepting  as  a 
public  lecturer,  he  was  chosen  a  candidate,  and  return- 
ed to  parliament,  victorious  over  three  opponents, 
natives  of  the  town ;  and  since  that  period,  until  h» 
recent  departure  from  England,  has  continued,  as  their 
representative,  to  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  esteem  snd 
their  firm  support.  His  labors  in  the  legislalure  were 
chiefly  directed  to  great  philanthropic  objects:— In 
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adroealJn^  all  such  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  prominent 
pim.  He  bad,  at  length,  the  satisiaetioo  of  seeing  the 
aeoonplishment  of  his  chief  desires— the  East  India 
Coapany  deprived  of  its  illiberal  charter ;  and,  in  India, 
the  mttee  abolished,  the  freedom  of  the  press  establish- 
ed, Uw  rereoae  deriTed  from  idolatry  suppressed,  the 
rigbt  of  aeulenent  admitted,  trial  by  jury  secured,  and, 
is  sbort,  the  whole  law  of  the  land  remodelled,  upon 
the  groondwork  of  British  liberty. 

Another  object  for  which  Mr.  Buckingham  labored 
WIS,  the  abolition  of  impressment  and  flogging  in  the 
nary  and  army ;  and  his  speeches  on  the  former  subject 
id  to  the  pBsaing  of  an  act  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
eolatiBcot  of  seamen.  He  also  sueeeeded  in  carrying 
throQghboth  booses^  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  authors  and 
poUidiefa,  who  having,  before,  been  obliged  to  deposits 
defeaoopieaof  each  new  work,  in  certain  specified  li- 
bfiries,  \if  the  provisions  of  this  bill  need  deposite  only 
f  re.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  shipwrecks — 
a  sitoatioQ  for  which  his  maritime  eiperience  and 
lynpathies  peculiarly  fitted  him — he  prepared  an  able 
uid  raloable  report.  Bat  the  philanthropbt  may  honor 
hiffl  for  a  itill  more  signal  service  in  the  cause  of  human* 
iiy.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Tern- 
fermet  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lo  the  seaaion  of  1834,  he  delivered  a  forcible  speech 
00  rnofing  (br  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
anses  and  efleeti  of  intemperance,  and,  despite  the 
oppotttios  of  government,  carried  his  measure  by  a 
hr*e  majority.  After  seyeral  weeks  of  labor,  and  the 
cdtection  of  an  immense  quantity  of  evidence,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  report  of  this  committee, 
dnvD  Dp  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  as  chairman,  was  laid 
before  the  House,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
pobiiihed.  Besides  being  copied  into  the  columns  of 
aloxMt  every  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was 
ndnoed  into  a  single  sheet,  of  which  more  than  two 
BillioB  copies  were  struck  aiS,  and  circulated,  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  America. 

We  pass  over  sereral  less  notable,  though  very 
impoftant,  measures,  advocated  by  Mr.  Buckingham, 
daring  his  conunuance  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
btograpber  remarks,  "that,  besides  his  parliamentary 
datiea,  he  hardly  ever  omitted  a  day,  in  which  he  was 
Bot  foond,  both  in  the  sessk>n  and  in  the  recess,  engaged 
in  some  public  labor  for  the  public  good,  in  attending 
wetings  and  delivering  addresses  in  favor  of  educa- 
tioD,  temperance  and  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
Iwalth,  morality  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures!** 
HaTing  for  six  years  represented  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
at  the  cloae  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  July,  1837, 
tte  paid  a  (arewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  and  announ- 
ttd  to  them  his  intention  of  retiring  from  public  life. 
Rii  avowed  object  in  taking  this  step  was,  that  he 
night  have  time,  while  a  few  years  of  health  and  activi- 
ty night  remain,  to  provide  a  retreat  for  the  winter  of 
life,  and  acquire  the  means  of  making  that  retreat  inde- 
podent  as  well  as  honorable.    For  this  purpose  he  has 
'viatcd  our  country.  Arriving  at  New  York  in  October 
^  be  published  the  ''Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  Sutes,**  before  mentioned,  and  commenced  leo- 
taring.   His  success  in  that  city  seems  to  have  been 
ample:  ddigfated  crowds  throng^  his  rooms,  and  the 
poblic  journals,  without  exception,  so  far  as  we  have 
aeeo,  trumpeted  forth  his  praise  in  reverberating  blasts. 


At  present,  (March  14th,)  he  is  in  Washington,  repeat- 
ing his  lectures. 

Before  leaving  England,  he  published  an  address  to 
the  British  people,  giving  an  outline  of  his  intended 
voyages  and  travels.  Of  this  we  will  give  a  short 
abstract,  as  a  proper  ending  to  the  brief  sketch  of  his 
past  life,  which  we  have  attempted.  After  completing 
hu  tour  through  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
possessions,  he  contemplates  passing  on  to  the  West 
Indies^  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  he  wishes  to  deter^ 
mine  the  practicability  of  cutting  a  ship  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  having  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, will  proceed  by  way  of  Panama,  Acapuico,  or 
Lima,  to  China ;  from  thence  by  the  Philippine  Isles, 
to  Australia  and  Van  Dieman*s  Land  ;  and  after  visit- 
ing the  principal  stations  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago^ 
by  Malacca  and  Singapore,  to  India.  Throughout  the 
latter  portion  of  this  route—from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  India—- he  intends  to  combine  the  occupations 
of  the  traveller,  the  navigator  and  the  merchant,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  investigations,  by  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  barter  by  the  way.  In  returning  to 
England,  he  will  revisit  most  of  the  Eastern  countries 
over  which  he  has  already  travelled,  and  traverse 
several  parts  of  Europe. 

To  explain  the  objects  of  these  contemplated  wan- 
derings, he  recurs  to  a  plan  which  he  brought  before 
the  British  public  in  1830,  of  a  voyage  round  the  globe, 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  government  This 
plan,  he  says,  was  approved  by  a  large  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  royal  family  and 
nobility,  and  by  the  leading  men  of  science  in  France 
and  England ;  and  was  prevented  from  being  put  in 
execution  only  by  the  political  excitement  and  changes 
growing  out  of  the  late  French  revolution.  The  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  employed  in  making  accurate  surveys  of 
coasts  and  islands  imperfectly  known ;  in  ascertaining 
the  commercial  wants  and  resources  of  new  countries, 
as  a  guide  to  commercial  enterprise ;  in  making  scien- 
tific observations ;  and  introducing  the  arts  and  learn- 
ing of  civilization  among  barbarous  and  savage  tribes. 
Its  motto  was  lo  be,  "i)fworery— Commerce — Cietlura- 
fion,***  and  this  latter  term  he  now  explains  by  the 
included  words,  "Temperance — Education — Jtfercjf — and 
Peace,"    In  elucidation  of  this  motto  he  remarks, 

"  The  most  fertile  sources  of  crime  and  misery,  in 
every  country  and  clime,  appear  to  me  to  be  intempe- 
rance, ignorance,  national  and  sectional  animosities, 
oppressions,  piracies  and  war;  and  the  abatement  of 
these,  and  the  substitution  of  their  opposites,  is  the  most 
effectual  reform  which  can  be  accomplished  on  earth. 
During  my  future  course,  therefore,  whether  in  America 
or  our  colonies — through  the  Pacific  or  in  the  Austra- 
lian seas— -in  China,  India,  and  the  Arabian  gulf— in 
the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  I  shall  seek  for  and  profit  by  eftry  occasion  I 
can  command,  to  advocate  the  four  great  moral  objects 
I  haye  named : — by  recommending  and  assisting  in  the 
promotion  of  temperance  societies,  and  infant  and  adult 
schools  ;^by  communicating  the  arts  conneeted  with 
priming,  where  these  may  be  at  present  unknown,  and 
establishing  periodical  journals  for  the  diflTosion  of 
useful  information,  and  the  advocacy  of  philanthropic 
improvemento;— by  teaching  the  advantages  of  union 
and  oo-operation  in  the  formation  of  commercial 
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ciaUoDs  and  frieodly  iostitutioDii  tending  to  bring  hostile 
natione  into  more  frequent  oommunicacion  through  the 
mutually  beneiieial  channel  of  unfettered  oommeree, 
and  to  bring  opposing  aections  of  nations  intow  more 
lamiliar  intercourse  through  the  reciprocally  advanta- 
geous  medium  of  social  meetings;  so  that  each  may 
beneftt  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  respective 
products,  and  a  free  utterance  of  their  respective 
thoughts;-— by  visiting  captives  and  prisoners,  as  well 
as  courts  and  camps — ^in  order  to  efiect,  if  possible,  by 
remonstrance  and  persuasion,  a  relaxation  of  the  too 
bloody  and  barbarous  punishments  which  unhappily 
everywhere  prevail,  and  to  show  by  example  as  well  as 
pseoept,  how  much  more  powerful  is  the  law  of  love 
than  that  of  fear,  and  how  mnoh  more  desirable  the 
reformation  than  the  torture  of  any  human  being,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual  victim,  and  of  society  at 
large,  as  well  as  for  the  glory  of  Him  "who  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live;" — and  above  all, 
by  pressing  on  the  heads  of  governments,  as  well  as 
on  every  class  of  the  community,  the  ruinous  and 
destructive  policy  of  war,  so  revolting  to  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  so  subTsrsive  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society,  so  contrary  to  the  precept  and  example 
of  Him  who  commanded  us  to  *' do  unto  others  that 
which  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us;**  and  who 
taught  us,  when  we  pray,  to  ask  that  our  trespasses 
might  be  forgiven  "  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us^" 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise,  that  into 
this  splendid  scheme  for  "  the  most  effectual  reform  that 
can  be  accomplished  on  earth,"  the  idea  of  propagating 
the  religion  of  Christ  does  not  directly  enter! 

From  time  to  time^  during  his  travels,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham intends  to  transmit  to  London,  for  publication,  the 
manuscripts  of  his  joumala  He  anticipates  that  these 
will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  suitably  sized  volume,  every 
few  months. 

Thus  &r  we  have  exhibited  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the 
light  which  he  himself,  and  the  author  of  the  Sketch, 
to  which  we  have  already  acknowledged  our  obligation, 
have  cast  upon  his  history.  We  now  propose  to  attempt 
an  estimate  of  his  true  character  and  abilities,  relying, 
chiefly,  on  other  testimony ;  though,  by  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  credit  of  his 
bic^grapher  in  the  Preston  Advocate :  at  least  what  we 
have  drawn  from  this  source  bears  good  evidence  of 
being,  in  the  main,  correct.  As  a  text,  on  which  to 
found  a  few  remarks,  we  oopy  the  following  from  a  late 
English  work^Grant^s  *'  Random  Recollections  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

"Mn.  BucKiNQBAM,  the  member  for  Sheffield,  is  a 
person  whose  name  has  been,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  most  prominently  before  the  British  public.  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  something  of  the  quack 
in  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charge  is  altogether 
unfounded,  though  I  am  persuaded  he  has  often  been 
actuated  by  the  most  disinterested  motives  in  cases 
in  which  the  general  impression  has  been  quite  the 
reverse.  I  believe  he  may — ^unconsciously  I  have  no 
doubt— haye  exaggerated  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary 
losses  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did,  in  addi- 
tkm  to  the  abstract  tyranny  and  injustice  of  those  pro- 


ceedings, suffer  in  purse,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  proepectively,  to  a  very  huge  amoonL  TU 
he  has  kept  his  persecutk>ns,  by  t(ie  Indian  govemneot, 
before  the  public,  with  a  prominence  and  stendinea 
at  which  other  persons  similariy  circumstanced  vooid 
have  shrunk  back,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  great  alkm- 
ances  are  to  be  made  for  him,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  he  lost,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  by 
his  deportation  from  the  East  Indies  and  that  eiet 
nnce  he  has  had  to  straggle  with  all  the  homn  of 
poverty,  sometimes,  indeed  with  something  appmch- 
ing  to  absolute  want. 

**  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  man  of  more  than  reapedable 
literary  attainments^  His  travels  in  Mesopotamift  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  ara  among  Uie  beil  Ibt 
have  been  published  respecting  those  ooontriea.  Hs 
OriaUd  Herald  also,  a  great  part  of  which  wai  writtei 
by  himself,  was  a  journal  of  considerable  OMrit.  The 
great  fault  of  his  style,  is  its  extreme  wordineo. 

"As  a  member  of  parliament  he  has  not  earned  mock 
reputation.  On  firet  entering  the  house  he  made  great 
efforts,  by  repeated  speeches  of  considerable  length,  to 
acquire  for  himself  a  name  as  a  legislator;  but  the 
attempt  was  quite  a  failure.  Them  was  a  atrong 
prejudice  against  him,  owing,  in  a  great  Beaaore,  to 
the  general  impression  that  he  was  a  political  adTeD- 
turer.  When  he  rose  to  address  the  House,  the  ciiton' 
stance  became  a  signal,  sometimes  for  forced  ooqgha, 
y awnings,  &c  and  always  for  inattention  and  oiber 
marks  of  want  of  respect.  The  result  baa  been  that 
he  now  scarcely  ever  speaks  at  alL  Ncr  vaa  he  by 
any  means  regular  in  his  attendance  in  tbe  honae  bat 
session,  though  previously  he  was  oae  of  the  mo* 
exemplary  in  this  respect,  out  of  the  whole  aizbondred 
and  fifly-eight. 

"  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  fine  speaker.  Hii  manoer  is 
remarkably  easy  and  pleasant.  Tbere  ia  not  a  owrt 
fluent  speaker  in  the  house.  His  voice  ia  eweel  and 
melodious;  but  tbere  is  a  sameness  in  iti  tooea  His 
action  is  graceful,  but  is  deficient  in  energy*  He  caa 
speak  at  any  time  and  on  any  subject.  In  peiwn  be 
is  tall  and  handsome.  Notwithstanding  ail  the  haid- 
ships  and  fatigues  he  underwent  in  bia  extenaive 
joumeyings  in  tropical  countries,  he  appears  to  be  of  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  in  excellent  health.  Bis  oooi* 
plexion  is  fair,  and  his  hair  of  a  light  gray.  He  has  a 
fine  forehead.  His  features  are  regular,  but  distinciiy 
marked.  His  face  is  full,  and  has  something  very 
intellectual  about  iL  In  his  appearanee  and  oanoeis, 
he  is  quite  the  gentleman.  He  is  about  fifty  J^^ 
of  age." 

We  know  of  nothing  which  looks  like  quackery  ia 
Mr.  Buckingham,  excepting  the  language  in  which  he 
sets  forth  to  the  public  his  own  services  and  merits, 
and  flatten  those  from  whom  he  solicits  patronage. 
Certainly  the  encomiums  which  he  passes  upon  hs 
patriotism  and  philanthropic  labora;  the  strong  term 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  effect  produced  by  b» 
discourses,  and  of  the  unlimited  confidence  reposed  id 
him  by  his  constituenU  -,  of  the  bright  and  irresisiibte 
flame  which  he  kindled  throughout  the  entire  Bntish 
nation,  and  the  triumphant  accomplishment  of  all  d» 
plans  and  views,  wouM  suit  the  chsracter  of  ■«* 
peddling  vender  of  pills  and  potions,  much  better  than 
they  do  that  of  a  reputed  scholar  snd  gsntleoian.  ^ 
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leut,  in  reading  hit  addran  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Suuo^  we  were  frequently  and  forcibly  reminded  of 
Ttnnifiifae  and  panaceaa,  the  wonders  of  which,  set 
filth  by  ihmr  humane  and  disinlerested  eompoundersi 
nrdf  indeed,  in  the  columns  of  respeetable  news* 
papen;  but,  in  unbroken  continuity,  on  the  pages  of 
oomeroas  penny  sheets,  sometimes  fid!  under  our  notice. 
We  do  tet  say,  that  he  eza^erates  his  own  merits  in 
a  Bogk  instance :  we  haye  no  eridence  opposed  to  his 
unrtions ;  and,  efcn  if  we  had,,  should  esteem  ungra- 
ciooi  the  task  of  contradiction.  We  doubt  Mr.  Buck- 
ingbim^  good  taate^  not  his  Teracity.  His  self*bestowed 
puMgyrics  saTor  too  atrongly  of  the  hustings*  And 
•i\  wtdo  not  object  to  the  flattery,  which  he  lavishes 
opoB  the  peo|rie  of  the  United  States,  excepting  as  it 
kmki,  under  present  circumstances,  too  much  like  the 
tawning  of  a  panaile.  We  would  haTC  a  candidate,  for 
popular  &vor,  carry  with  him,  in  his  approaches  to 
the  public,  the  refined  delicacy  of  private  intercourse, 
aToidiog  whatever  may  give  rise  to  the  imputation, 
that,  counting  his  wages,  he  panders  to  the  passions  of 
Uie  aoUiUide— ehunning  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  success  has 
bees  increased  by  his  skill  in  trumpeting.  Without 
banfiwed  protestations,  glaring  sign«board%  and  puf- 
fiog  eztraordinaiy,  quacks  could  scarcely  make  a  sub- 
iiitcBoe  by  their  trade.  Their  gains  arise  from  practicea 
which  honest  and  respectable  men  despise;  and  their 
praaperity  can  acarcely  sanctify  the  cajolery  and  deceit 
which  have  paved  the  way  to  fortune. 

All  must  agree  in  giving  Mr.  Buckingham  credit  for 
eooaiderable  literary  attainments.  We  cannot  speak  of 
hia  lectures  fimm  personal  knowledge,  not  having  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  them— a  pleasure  which  we 
aotidpate  with  impatience.  But  that  they  are,  in  a 
iugh  degree  entertaining  and  inetructive,  and,  in  point 
of  style,  polished  and  elegant ;  thai  they  evince  not 
oaly  his  abundant  opportunity,  during  his  travels,  of 
eotteetiog  interesting  and  valuable  information,  but, 
alao^  his  inleliigenoe  as  a  traveller,  and  the  accuracy  of 
hiaobeervationa  in  Esstem  lands,  is  the  universal  testi- 
amiy  of  his  American  auditora.  Mr.  Grant's  estimate 
ef  his  menu  as  a  public  speaker  is,  also^  corroborated 
by  the  impression  which  he  has,  already,  made  in  thb 
eountty.  We  have  heard  his  oratory  characterised, 
by  aeveral  of  his  New  York  hearers,  in  nearly  the 
aae  terms  quoted  above,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the 
leetoring  style. 

The  leeliogs  and  habits  of  the  present  age  are, 
certainly,  unlavoimble  to  that  medium  of  communica- 
UQg  knowledge,  which  Mr.  Buckingham  has  chosen. 
Leetores  delivered  as  a  paii  of  the  regular  system  of 
ioatnaetion,  in  academic  institutions,  or  under  the  aus- 
picee  of  literary  societies,  though  their  use,  in  some 
cues,  may  be  doubted,  are,  in  this  country  and  in 
£arope,  eataUished  on  a  footing,  which  gives  them  the 
bigheat  respectability,  and  ensures  the  character  of  the 
lecturer  from  any  auspicion  of  quackery,  or  any  danger 
of  ainkiag  in  the  puUie  esteem.  But  the  profession  of 
an  itinerant  lecturer,  who  deals  out  his  infonnation  to 
prasaisenous  audiences,  at  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  ei 
head,  for  some  reason  or  other,  about  which  we  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire,  is  not  in  very  good  repute.  As  if 
conscious  of  this,  Mr.  Buckingham  labors  to  show,  that 
be  has  not  engaged  in  a  business  which  should  hold  a 


low  place  in  common  estimation ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
besidee  alluding  to  his  own  success  in  Oreat  Britain, 
adduces  the  example  of  many  renowned  men,  **from 
the  days  of  Abraham,  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Josephus,  thus  taught  the  Chaldean  astronomy  to  the 
Egyptians,"  down  to  the  times  of  Marco  Polo,  Colum« 
bus,  Camoens,  Raleigh  and  Bruce.  But  we  do  not 
think  him  very  happy  in  this  attempt  Most  of  the 
examples  which  he  cites  are  inapplicable  to  his  case. 
If  he  had  wished  to  defend  the  lecturing  system  in 
general,  he  need  not  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the  way 
for  authorities:  in  numerous  European  and  American 
colleges^  he  might  have  found  a  sufficient  sanction  for 
that  system.  But,  evidently,  he  is  endeavoring  to  defend 
the  peculiarities  of  his  plan.  Now,  few,  if  any,  of  the 
illustrwus  instances  enumerated  are  characterised  by 
these  same  peculiarities.  And,  moreover,  he  has  not 
taken  into  account  the  difference  between  the  wants 
and  resources  of  the  times  to  which  he  recurs,  and  those 
of  the  present  age.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  public 
teacher,  who,  at  this  day,  riiould  open  his  school  in  a 
garden  or  grove,  and  plead  the  example  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity?  In  spite  of  Mr.  Buckingfaam'a  classical  and 
scripture  authorities^  the  business  of  itinerant  lecturing 
must  continue  to  be  o(  at  least,  doubtful  respectability. 
But  this  does  not  prevent  itt  chancter's  being,  in  some 
instances,  elevated  by  the  repute  of  particular  indivi* 
duala.  In  fact,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  business  which 
can  yield  no  honor  to  any  man,  but  on  which  honor 
may  sometimes  be  conferred,  by  the  weight  of  an 
established  reputation  for  worth  and  learning.  If  he 
had  been  satidled  with  setting  forth  his  own  experience, 
trusting,  chiefly,  to  his  well  known  character,  we,  at 
least,  should  have  esteemed  his  prologue  more  appro- 
priate. But,  while  making  these  remarks,  and  they 
are  not  made  in  an  unkind  spirit,  we  are  free  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Buckingham  on  his  eminent  succesa— on 
the  respectability  and  even  distinction  given  to  his  pro- 
fisssion,  by  the  force  of  high  mental  endowments,  and 
that  public  esteem,  with  which  his  labon  and  services 
have  been  rewarded. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  what  is  the  probable 
measure  of  benefit  resulting  to  the  community  from 
such  lectures?  It  is  very  certain  that  those  really 
devoted  to  study  may  learn  much  more  economically, 
as  regards  the  expense,  both  of  time  and  money,  from 
books,  than  from  oral  discourses.  But  the  latter  have 
this  superior  advantage — that  they  attract  the  attention 
of  multitudes,  who  thus  imbibe  knowledge,  without  any 
great  efibrt,  and  who  would  never  seriously  apply 
themselves  to  books.  And  the  excitement  which  the 
charms  of  oratory  produce— >the  sympathies  awakened 
in  a  crowded  lecture  room,  tend  to  impress  truth  more 
foreibly  upon  the  memory,  thus,  in  some  measure, 
making  up  for  the  oppoeite  advantagee  of  frequently 
renewed  impressions.  There  are,  however,  other  bene- 
fits, and  of  a  different  kind,  resulting  from  such 
discourses  as  Mr.  Buckingham's:  they  exert  an  influ- 
ence tending  to  improve  the  morels  and  refine  the 
litemry  taste  of  the  community.  There  is  a  craving 
appetite,  in  persons  of  every  class  of  society,  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  in  most  persons,  for  some  amusement  which 
does  not  require  great  mental  efhri.  Hence  the  theatre, 
and  other  resorU  of  a  still  more  pernicious  character, 
are  so  much  frequented.   But  we  venture  to  assert,  that, 
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to  the  great  man  of  men,  intellectual  amoaements, 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  those  to  be  entertained,  and 
not  requiring  forced  intellectual  exertion,  are  more 
attractive  than  any  other.  Our  pleasures  are  height- 
ened, tenfold,  by  the  feeling  that  they  are  merely  inno- 
cent; but,  how  much  more  by 'the  consciousness,  that 
our  minds  are  expanded  and  our  hearts  improved, 
while  the  buoyant  spirits,  and  the  glowing  blood  give 
us  new  physical  life.  The  history  of  theatres  themselves 
sustains  our  position.  If,  then,  proper  and  permanent 
sources  of  literary  recreation  were  opened,  they  would 
diffuse  a  moralizing  and  refining  influence.  And  such 
an  influence  has  been  exerted  by  Mr.  Buckingham's 
lectures,  though  to  a  very  small  extent,  because  opera- 
ting for  so  short  a  time.  No  doubt,  multitudes  in  New 
York,  listened  to  his  discourses  with  chained  attention, 
who,  but  for  them,  would  have  passed  the  time  in  utter 
listlessness,  or  in  dragging  the  foul  waters  of  dissipatwn, 
ibr  unsatisfying  and  debasing  pleasures. 

Mr.  Buckingham  has  been  well  received  in  the  United 
States ;  and,  no  doubt,  his  fortune  is  rapidly  improving, 
despite  the  pressure  of  the  times.  But,  while  we  rejoice 
to  hear  of  his  success,  we  cannot  approve  of  all  the 
means  employed  to  testify  respect  for  his  character. 
As  a  sincere  patriot  and  phiianthFopist^— for  such  we 
esteem  him — he  claims  our  admiration  and  praise ;  but, 
here  he  stands  so  prominently  before  the  public,  as  a 
distinguished  lecturer,  that  there  is  danger,  lest  testimo* 
nials,  given  to  his  worth  and  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  shoukl,  in  the  popular  acceptation,  be  laid  to 
the  account  of  his  popular  eloquence.  And  while  we, 
therefore,  object  to  some  of  the  public  demonstrations 
of  respect  for  him,  which  have  been  made,  our  objection 
to  the  manner  of  these  demonstrations  is  still  greater; 
especially  to  that  of  one,  the  credit  of  which  rests  with 
the  good  people  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  Mr.  Buckingham  left  New  York,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  a  great  Umpertmeefettiotdf  to  be  given 
to  him  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love.  On  dU^  that  a 
dinner  was  first  contemplated ;  but,  then,  many  wished 
to  extend  the  honor  to  Mrs.  Buckingham ;  and,  besides, 
a  number  of  ladies,  whose  husbands  were  foremost  in 
the  affiiir,  desired  to  be  presented  to  the  accomplished 
lecturer.  Accordingly,  to  suit  all  concerned,  a  grand 
temperance  tea-party  was  resolved  upon.  Now,  the 
difficulty  arose — where  could  a  room  suitable  for  the 
occasion  be  procured  ?  After  some  consultation,  it  was, 
luckily  suggested,  that  the  Arch-street  theatre,  then 
unemployed,  might  be  hired ;  and  this  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  grave  deliberators,  some  of  whom,  as 
we  understand,  were  clergymen  and  inferior  church- 
officers.  The  twenty-second  of  February  was  honored 
by  the  festival.  For  some  time  previously,  it  was 
advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  tickets  oflered  at  a 
dollar  each.  Of  course,  multitudes  furnished  them- 
selves for  the  occasion :  some,  perhaps,  in  anticipation 
of  convivial  pleasure ;  some  who  were  anxious  to  see 
and  hear  Mr.  Buckingham ;  some,  who,  though  princi- 
pled against  theatres,  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  inside  of  one,  without  sin ;  and  most,  because 
the  price  of  admission  was  so  moderate.  The  appointed 
evening  came,  and  the  way  to  the  place  of  temperate 
feasting  was  thronged.  In  looking  round,  on  this  gaily 
dressed  assemblage,  filling  the  boxes,  and  crowding  the 
covered  area  of  the  pit,  one  might,  almost,  have  expected 


to  see  the  curtain  rise,  and  some  celebrated  actress  oake 
her  debut  amid  shouts  of  applause.  Perchance  the  pol- 
luted imaginations  of  some  might  have  directed  liieir 
eyes  to  the  '^third  hearen,**  where  the  **  nymphs  of  the 
pavA*  usually  shine,  expecting  there  to  behold  the  qsq&I 
attraction. 

But  suck  thoughts  were  soon  dissipated  by  a  solemo 
sound,  rising  over  the  general  bozx  of  conTeisstioo 
and  merriment— the  Toice  of  prayer.  A  blessing  vu 
invoked  upon  the  assembly,  and  the  object  for  which  it 
was  convened— perhaps,  too,  upon  the  house  in  vhich 
they  were  met  This  part  of  the  scene  reminds  us  of 
the  prediction  of  one  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
turf: — that,  before  many  years  a  prayer  would  be 
offered  from  the  judges'  stand,  at  every  bor8e>nce,  on 
behalf"— either  of  the  men  or  the  horses,  we  know  not 
which.  But  we  would  not  speak  lightly  of  things  that 
we  hold  so  Acred.  Let  os  pass  on  to  the  further  deve- 
lopment of  this  curious  spectacle. 

Mr.  Buckingham  addressed  the  crowd  in  >  speech 
more  than  two  houn  long.  His  audience,  with  riveted 
attention,  drank  in  his  words,  and  those  who  had 
formed  a  high  idea  of  his  eloquence  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Several  other  speakere  followed  fain,  who, 
perhaps,  might,  with  better  taste,  have  reserred  their 
remarks  for  another  occasioo.  We  have  not  been 
informed  of  the  exact  "order  of  exercises,"  bat  suppose 
that,  at  this  juncture,  the  speeches  being  finished, 
refreshments  were  served  op.  It  would  appear  that 
they  were  delicious  and  abundant ;  though,  indeed,  it  is 
said,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  eatables  prepared 
were  devoured  rather  before  their  time,  by  some  rery 
officious  persons— frequenters  of  the  theatre,  no  doubt, 
their  knowledge  of  its  localities  having  spparently  been 
so  correct — who  broke  in  from  the  back  of  the  hoose. 
However,  the  loss  was  either  immaterial,  or  very  soon 
repaired.  But  the  alarm  occasioned  thereby,  making 
all  feel  how  preoarious  was  the  tenure  on  which  their 
rights  depended,  quickened  the  activity  of  the  crowd, 
in  emptying  the  loaded  ehai^rs.  The  popular  appe- 
tite, too,  had  been  sharpened  by  the  piquant  intelleetoal 
repasL  We  Americans  are  charged  with  swallowing 
our  food  in  hungry  haste.  But  those  who  est  with 
great  rapidity,  must  be  equally  hurried  in  seizing  on 
their  victuals:  the  supply  most  equal  the  demand. 
Plates,  oh  this  memorable  evening,  it  is  said,  were 
scarce;  or  else  the  impatience  and  anxiety  of  the  mol' 
titude,  wrought  up,  by  the  occurrence  just  mentioned, 
to  a  pitch  of  phrenzy,  forbade  even  the  decency  of  a 
moment's  dehiy.  A  thousand  hands  delved,  inconti- 
nent, into  the  curiously  ornamented  pyramids  of  ice- 
cream, and  gallantly  offered  their  tempting  spoils  to  the 
admiring  fair,  who  had  already  devoured  them  wit^^ 
their  eyes.  Perhaps,  however,  all  did  noteat,ssM 
as  they  emptied  their  dishes:  wesresore  that  some 
were  seen,  pocketing  every  manner  of  good  things,  erea 
to  the  ices. 

At  length  the  crowd  dispersed,  at  a  good  hour,  and 
in  decent  order.  The  next  morning's  papera  contained 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  '*atLAVt  nmrtMMct  rs*- 
TiVAL;"  and  the  Arch-street  dealen  in  grofi  boasttd, 
that  for  many  a  day  their  reeeiptt  had  not  equalied 
those  of  the  previous  night! 

To  speak  seriously,  we  have  stated  nothing  io  the 
above  account,  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  eubstan- 
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tiallj  eomeC  Nor  do  we  Ihink  that  the  doings  of  an 
Affloiean  mob  cast  any  ttigma  upon  the  character  of 
tbe  Amerieu  people.  Even  our  mob  would  Buffer 
Dolhing  in  the  eompariaon  with  the  nob  of  any  other 
Bitioo;  bat  that »  no  reaaon,  why  its  triumphs  should 
be  bailed  with  applause.  If  Mr.  Buckingham  should 
"wiice  a  book,**  deaariptiTe  of  scenes  in  the  United 
Siatea,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  feel  much  difficulty,  in 
atteoptiDg  to  picture  thia  temperance  featiml ;  what 
vith  bis  centlemanly  feelings  toward  those  who  would 
btve  done  him  honor,  and  his  YiYid  sense  of  the 
odicokraa 


DESULTORY  THOUOHTfl  ON  HUMAN 

CREDUUTr  AND  VERSATILITY. 

By  a  Southron. 

1(  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  opinions  and  the 
fcllics  wbich  have  been  exploded  in  one  genemtion  are 
oAeoreriTed  in  another,  and  embraced  with  as  much 
confideoee  and  ardor  as  if  they  never  had  been  rejected 
or  exposed.  It  is  not  quite  fifty  years,  I  think,  since 
tk  bpostnie  of  Mesmer  received  the  stamp  of  repro 
bstioD  from  the  philosophers  of  France,  assisted  by  the 
Hgictty  of  Franklin.  In  thia  day  of  light  and  intelli- 
Soee,  it  is  again  reviTed  under  new  auspices  and  with 
nan  exorbitant  pretenaiona,  and  meets  with  the  coun- 
(naece  of  men  of  science,  and  the  most  unbounded 
cfedolity  of  thousands  who  ilock  to  witness  its  wonders. 
There  leems  indeed  to  be  a  cycle  in  human  affiurs,  like 
ibe  cycles  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  io  their  sublime  and  wonderful  revolutions.  Our 
babits  and  our  roannersi  our  follies  and  our  propensities 
all  baTs  their  day,  and  are  laid  aaide  for  others  which 
io  their  torn  prevail  for  a  aeason,  afUr  which  the  former 
ntam  upon  us  and  are  received  with  renewed  eagerness 
ud  isTor.  Thus  they  follow  each  other  in  a  perpetual 
ioond,aod  verify,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  wisdom 
rftbe  adage,  that  there  ia  *'nothing  new  under  the  sun.** 

The  trath  of  these  remarks  will  be  questioned  by 
Booe;  yet  it  is  probable  there  aire  some  who  have 
not  duly  considered  to  what  a  variety  of  subjects  they 
nay  be  extended.  All  observe  it  in  the  fashions.  The 
^"Bsses  of  our  fair  ladies,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  so  nanow  that  they  could  acareely  step,  and  so 
tbJo  that  they  shivered  with  cold,  have  at  length  got 
^»ck  to  the  ample  dimensions  of  former  days  and  the 
eomfortable  habiliroenta  of  their  grandmothers.  The 
hrge  sod  inoooTenient  sleeye  is  giving  way ;  and  the 
bwmi,  once  too  temptingly  displayed,  has  beien  kindly 
luddeo  from  our  view,  and  the  less  attractive  back  and 
■hoolders  are  now  exhibited  in  its  stead.  Short  waists, 
floviog  robes  and  the  graceful  drapery  of  the  Grecian 
ttiti»e  have  yielded  to  long  waists,  short  skirts  and 
heavy  pbttj^  while  the  old  fashioned  bishops  are  n^ 
vircd  in  the  admired  tournures  of  our  loyely  daughtera. 
It  is  true  we  have  not  yet  returned  to  high-heel  shoes 
ud  cushions  for  the  ladies,  or  to  periwigs  and  powder 
for  oar  sex.  But  the  former  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
if  the  young  Victoria,  ambitious  of  queenlike  majesty 
snd  impatient  of  her  want  of  height,  should  add  to  her 


heels,  or  resort  to  that  other  suooedaneum  for  a  scanty 
stature,  the  ladies'  cushion*  I  have  a  sample  before 
my  eyes  of  that  antique  head-dress,  in  a  colored  print 
of  the  lovely  Antoinette,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  last  generation  in  the  family  of  a  patriot  to 
whom  Louie  the  aixteenth  was  alwaya  dear.  Wigs  too 
will  come  in  with  the  first  battered  beau  of  the  kmU  ten 
who  seeks  to  oorer  his  baldness  or  to  hkie  his  gray 
hairs ;  and  old  as  I  am,  I  expect  to  see  the  reestabliah* 
ment  of  long  queues  with  powder  and  pomatum,  and 
all  the  disgusting  consequences  which  attended  them. 
But  the  return  of  old  times  ir  not  confined  to  the  fashion 
of  our  coats.  Our  habits  and  manners  have  changed 
not  less  than  our  dresses.  And  some  chance  may 
yet  bring  them  back  again  in  all  their  freshness.  Take 
for  instance,  the  vulgar  habit  of  profane  swearing. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  every  gentleman  swore; — and 
what  is  worse,  in  every  company.  Even  the  ear  of  the 
ftur  sex  became  familiar  with  this  gross  violation  of  de* 
coram.  But  as  Bob  Acres  says, "  Damns  have  had  their 
day."  What  gentleman*  would  now  blurt  forth  his 
vulgar  oaths  before  a  lady,  or  wound  the  sacred  ear  of  a 
divine  by  "taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain?"  and 
yet  a  war,  with  all  ita  other  mischievous  consequences, 
may  bring  back  into  polished  life  this  disgusting  prac- 
tice. *"rhe  soldier,  bearded  like  the  pard  and  full  of 
strange  oaths,**  is  ever  so  great  a  fiivorite  with  the  fair, 
that  his  vollies  will  be  forgiven  and  his  bluntness  for- 
gotten, in  the  richness  of  his  epaulets  and  the  gallant  trim 
of  hia  regimentals.  The  same  destractive  besom  may 
aweep  away  our  temperance  aocieties,  and  the  can  and 
the  tankard  of  the  camp  may  again  introduce  that 
censumble  excess  which  prevailed  at  our  banqueta  in 
by-gone  daya.  I  remember  '*when  I  was  young  and 
debonair,*'  I  waa  at  an  entertainment  in  thi^  city, 
which  was  served  in  the  second  story  of  the  house, 
whence  there  was  no  escaping  by  a  window.  The 
landlord  moat  hospitably  locked  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  the  glass  was  circulated  so 
briskly  that  there  were  left  but  few  to  bury  the  dead. 
These  excesses  are  now  indeed  no  more;  but  I  fear 
they  are  but  suspended  for  a  season,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  and  all  the  influence  of  temperance  societies. 
These  arrogate  to  themselves  that  change  in  manners 
which  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  perpetually  varying 
current  of  human  sffairs.  In  its  eternal  windings  it 
trenches  upon  our  customs  in  succession,  wearing  away 
first  one  and  then  another,  and  giving  rise  to  new  ones 
which  flourish  in  their  turn  for  a  season,  until  they  too 
are  swept  off  by  the  same  resistless  tide.  Conceding 
the  beneficial  influence  of  temperance  societies,  par* 
ticularly  among  the  laboring  classes,  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  the  sole  occasion  of  the 
happy  changea  we  have  witnessed.  What  society  is 
there  against  swearing?  what  combination  against  fox 
hunting?  what  against  balls  at  public  houses?  what 
against  barbecues  7  Yet  all  these  are  obviously  in  the 
wane,  from  the  silent  but  effectual  operation  of  public 
sentiment,  and  of  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  every- 
thing that  is  human.  Our  customs  and  opiniona  auooeed 
each  other  as  the  oongo  and  theminuet  have  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  ball-room  by  the  waltz  and  the  gallopade. 
This  is  particularly  manifest,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  in  matten  of  the  deepest  concern;  in  the 
sciences,  in  religion  and  in  politics.     But  before  we 
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touch  apon  them,  let  va  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  aab- 
ject  of  human  eredulity,  which,  thoofh  in  a  state  of 
perpetoal  change,  aeema  indelibly  ingrained  in  the  cha- 
nieter  of  our  nee. 

Philooophen  have  never  agreed  upon  the  character 
iatic  by  which  roan  is  to  be  distingutshed  from  aQ  other 
animals  in  the  creation.  Plato  defined  him  to  be  a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers.  But  Diogenes  turned 
this  definition  into  deserved  ridicule.  Some  say  that 
roan  alone  is  a  rational  animal ;  but  the  dog  and  the 
beaver,  and  the  ant  and  the  bee,  stand  forth  as  the 
champions  of  the  inferior  races,  and  challenge  for  them 
also  the  attributes  of  reason.  Once  it  was  said  that 
man  was  a  cooking  animal ;  but  the  ouran-outang  denies 
our  exclusive  title  to  that  appellation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  incline  to  look  upon  him  as  a  eredidout  animal,  though 
I  thereby  hazard  the  exclusion  of  the  skeptics  from 
the  pale  of  humanity— «  oonsequeooe  at  which  many  of 
my  readers  would  not  be  disposed  to  repine.  The  truth 
is, — ^however  numerous  the  individual  ezoeptioos  may 
be,— there  u  no  trait  of  the  human  character  more  nni- 
venal  than  this.  In  all  time  and  in  all  countries,  super- 
stition and  credulity  have  lorded  it  over  the  mind.  To 
say  nothing  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  of  demonology 
and  witchcraft,  of  the  foul  fiend  that  haunts  the  moor, 
or  the  flying  Dutchman  that  makes  the  seaman^s  blood 
run  cold,  we  may  go  back  to  classical  days  for  our  illus- 
tiations.  What  a  lasting  monument  of  human  folly  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  mythology,  where  superstition 
is  busy  in  the  apotheosis  of  the  winds  and  of  the  floods, 
and  where  every  affection  of  the  soul  is  invested  with 
an  imaginary  form,  and  placed  by  devoted  polytheism 
in  the  temple  of  the  gods?  Look  at  their  oracles, 
now  uttering  the  maxims  of  the  sage  and  delivering  the 
predictions  of  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  now  prac- 
tising the  cheats  of  a  juggler,  or  answering  questions 
about  the  future,  in  riddles  that  serve  but  to  perplex,  or 
to  lead  to  destruction  the  misguided  inquirer.  And  yet 
they  were  crowded  by  the  credulous ;  and  the  monarch 
and  the  slave  were  found  together  at  the  shrine.  Turn 
away  from  the  land  of  literature  and  tlie  arts,  from  the 
land  of  Socrates  and  Solon,  to  the  eountry  of  the  demi* 
gods  of  Italy,  the  country  of  Brutus  and  of  TuUy.  Over 
that  wonderful  land  the  same  superstitions  reigned,  and 
the  saroe  ready  credulity  in  the  monstrous  creations  of 
heathen  mythology.  What  then  shall  we  expect  when 
we  pass  into  Asiatic  dimes,  to  the  country  of  2iOroaster 
and  Confucius,  to  the  land  of  Brama  or  Mahomet? 
Over  all  of  them  credulity  siti  brooding,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  covers  them  as  with  a  pall.  Is  it 
better  with  Christianity ;  with  the  christian  who  justly 
derides  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  and  the  false 
prophets  of  the  musaelman  and  the  hindoo?  Ask  the 
sects  6f  each  other.  Ask  of  the  protesunt  the  history 
of  credulity  in  popish  countries.  Straitway  he  recounts 
a  long  catalogue  of  her  superstitions.  He  points  at 
once  to  her  priests, — ^here  giving  absolution ; — there 
praying  a  soul  out  of  purgatory  ;^-here  curing  a  disease 
by  the  influence  of  their  prayers,  and  there  adminis- 
tering extreme  unction  to  the  departing  zealot  He 
points  to  the  tombs  of  the  fathers  crowded  with  pros- 
trate pilgrims,  and  brings  you  the  toe  of  St.  Peter, 
or  a  veritable  fragment  of  the  cross,  or  the  liquifying 
blood  of  the  holy  St.  Januarius.  Who  but  blushes  for 
humanity  at  such  an  exhibition  of  its  foIlieA?  Credulity 


herself  would  blush,  if  she  were  not  too  oedukiB  \o 
perceive  her  delusions. 

Turn  next  to  the  protestant  ;^«re  hti  skirts  dear} 
I  am  too  much  of  a  protestant  to  be  an  impartial  jodge 
in  such  a  matter,  bat  there  are  some  of  its  chtnlies 
that  I  can  venture  to  approach.  Take  the  dnirdi  of 
the  Baron  Emanuel  Swedenbourg,  an  eatfaasiutie  and 
visionary  man,  whose  heated  fiincy  led  him  to  belieTc 
that  he  had  ascended  to  the  fifth  heaven,  aod  there  bad 
seen  all  the  glories  of  the  godhead,  and  miogied  vith 
angels  and  archangels  around  the  sapphire  thioMof 
the  great  Jehovah.  Yet  this  religious  madmao  had  liii 
devoted  followers,  who  believed  his  visionsi  dwelt  npoe 
his  rhapsodies,  and  doubted  not  his  revelatiooa.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  wiih  one  of  his  ttct,  a 
remarkably  intelligent  lady  of  the  New  Jeraaaleoi 
church,  with  whom  I  entered  into  an  ioteraitiD*  con- 
versation about  her  great  apostle.  I  asked  her  if  bit 
followers  really  believed  he  had  ascended  to  the  fifth 
heaven.  "Assuredly,  sir,"  said  she.  "And  upon  what 
grounds  do  they  believe  it  ?**  said  L  "  Upon  the  aame," 
said  ahe,  "on  which  you  believe  that  St.  Paol  bad  done 
so  before  him.  Both  of  them  were  purs  and  littaooa, 
and  pious  and  inspired  men,  and  neither  wooM  hre 
asserted  that  which  was  untrue !  I**  Thus  it  i«  that  m- 
dulity  afibrds  a  ready  answer  to  every  difficulty;  ao  tint 
we  almost  cease  to  wonder  at  the  dedaratioo  o(  the 
ancient  fiither,  who,  in  the  fulness  of  his  ftith  exclaim* 
ed,  '^Crtd^  ftiis  impotMU  uU* 

When  we  turn  to  the  ordinary  ocenireDoea  of  life, 
while  superstition  and  credulity  meet  us  at  every  atep, 
they  are  yet  perpetually  ehanging,  like  a  Proiesa  In 
one  age,  we  have  a  monarch  touching  a  pstient  for  tbe 
king's  evil,  or  a  noble  lady  soothing  the  pais  of  ber 
champion's  wound  by  anointing  the  spear  with  which  it 
was  inflicted.  In  another,  we  have  one  impoator  per> 
forming  wonders  with  Perkins's  points,  and  anodier 
practising  the  ridiculous  murameries  of  animal  n»g- 
netism.  Chainis*  and  conjuration  are  the  etery-daf 
remedies  of  the  vulgar,  and  quack  roedioBea  and  iola)- 
lible  prescriptions  fill  the  columns  of  oar  jovntaitaod 
the  stomachs  of  the  sick.  We  cannot  by  a  feoee  or 
kill  a  hog  without  looking  at  tbe  age  of  the  mooO) 
whose  influences^  extending  beyond  the  tide^  arelao- 
cied  to  rule  over  the  ravings  of  the  lonatict  and  tbe 
fluids  of  our  frames.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  to  aee  ibii 
ready  credulity  exhibited  by  tbe  most  inUUigeDL  Dr. 
Johnson  believed  in  ghosts:  Those  who  burnt  witdiei 
for  the  love  of  Qod,  were  among  the  first  men  of  ibcir 
day  and  generation :  and  in  these  our  time^  *6  "* 

•  There  ia  an  amaaing  romioiacence  handed  down  bytradJiicBi 
of  an  Incident  which  occurred  tn  the  old  court  of  chaocer7hef<^^ 
tbe  ranerable  chaocellor  Wythe.  One  morning  on  lakhig  hii 
aeat,  ha  cooiplainad  wkb  aome  wannth  of  tbe  maaaaa  of  am 
which  the  oounael  introduced  into  the  reoorda;  aad  io  proof « 
It,  read  the  depoaition  of  an  aged  lady  In  aupport  of  tbe  credit  oi 
another  witneaa.  She  aald,  "  She  had  known  him  from  a  boj, 
and  that  when  he  waa  a  youth  he  waa  one  of  the  greatest  Tiu^ 
ahe  ever  knew.  That  ahe  felt  aorry  Ibr  biaa,  and  at  a  ww  »• 
rirndbtaaUtteaOowikB  heart  of  mrmtaunak§;  that  be  did  eo, 
and  OTer  aince,  he  had  been  aa  truU^ful  a  man  a$nj/9dter^tkt 
«ctt/«n«nl.'»  I  am  not  aura  that  this  ia  the  onlj  Ineunce  of  tM 
preacription  of  a  bolua  or  a  charm  for  the  core  of  a  moral  Infir- 
mity. 

t  Thia  opinion  ia,  I  imagine,  aa  old  as  Hippocratea:  Lord  Bacon 
obTioualy  eaponsea  It,  though  he  denied  that  the  infloeoce  of  ih« 
noon  aatlalhctofiiy  accouofed  for  the  tidaa. 
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noL  vkhout  tmmptoi  of  a  resdy  belief  of  whatever  is 
mincttlotta.   Hera  we  iiave  the  two  first  men  of  their 
diy,  diqHitiag  lor  the  hundiedth  time  whether  cheat  is 
•  diitisct  phmt,  or  springs  from  an  injured  grain  of 
whmL  The  old  chief  justice  nuintained  the  latter,  and 
gf  (hit  opinioo  most  certainly  was  Lord  Baoon.*  There 
we  liAfe  s  venerable  oU  man,  whose  gray  locks  strag- 
ffe  jostilyover  his  scalp,  sitting  with  his  elbow  rested 
gs  a  laUs,  with  a  glass  tombler  before  hiou    He  holds 
bKvsen  his  iogsr  and  his  thumbs  a  simple  thread,  to 
whidi  it  appended  a  small  key,  so  held  as  to  be  within 
the  meeth  of  the  glass.    What  is  he  aboat?    He  is 
exhibiting  his  ftcf  dodt  t  /f  He  verily  believes  that  from 
MB  MRt  eanse,  some  infioence  emanating  from  his 
besd,  or  ame  wonderful  correspondence  between  the 
Shn  asd  the  key,  this  simple  sppamtus  will  strike  the 
hoar  of  the  dsy  with  nnening  accuracy.  No  aigument 
eu  ofcfthnyv  his  convictions,  and  yet  he  is  among  the 
■oa  TBoenble  snd  respectable  of  men,  and  fills  his 
elefited  nation  with  dignity  and  ability.    I  have  heard 
ke  derived  the  hint  from  Lord  Bacon's  works.    After  a 
Jil^  aesreh  through  the  Instauratio  Magna,  the 
Sfbi  Syivsrom,  and  the  Novum  Organom,  which 
Ann  together  that  wooderfhl  Mmlum  gMtrum  of  wis- 
doa  ud  of  notions,  I  at  length  met  with  the  passage 
vhid)  gave  rise  to  this  curious  conceit  [see  voL  fl^  p.  64.] 
No  Ma,  uideed,  was  aver  more  full  of  such  conceiu 
thn  was  Ihs  great  stickler  for  the  theory  of  the  antag- 
fluiag  principles  of  radical  heat  and  radical  moisture. 
At  lot  SI  not  jeer  thb  greatest  of  phiUioophers,  whose 
Mbhewai  glenmed  through  the  efarfcness  of  the  age 
JBvhiflhhalived.    It  shed  iu  bright  rajraover  ewerj 
Kiiace,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  analytical 
pUonphy,  which  in  oar  times  has  led  to  such  wonder- 
fid  neahs.   Let  us  rmcher  reproach  ourselves  for  still 
c'Bm  to  the  nonseoM  and  the  impudence  of  charkp 
iuiuB^  in  apite  of  the  wise  lessons  we  have  imbibed 
^  hie  pbikisophy.    Let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  in  amaze- 
BMBi  at  the  ooontenance  given  by  the  intelligent  among 
Mnelrea  to  the  grossest  of  impostures.    In  this  boasted 
en  we  have  had  RedhefTei's  perpetual  motion  as  a  fhir 
w-offagainat  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
Hooe  of  fomer  umes.    We  have  also  the  Gluarterly 
lUiiev,  gravely  publishing  a  nanrative  of  the  wonder- 
M  perfbnnaneea  of  an  Egyptian  magician,  through 
*hote  incantations  an  untutored  boy  can  call  up  the 
■Psct^u  of  the  dead,  as  the  witch  of  Endor  brought 
*^to  the  pKsaaee  of  the  trembling  Saul,  the  awe-inspi- 
nag  iMga  of  the  departed  prophet.    And  we  are 
gnvely  lokl  by  the  accomplished  editor  how  far  above 
^i^V^  is  the  source  from  which  this  wonderful  story 
iidoiffed;  as  though  he  yielded  credence  himself,  to 
^  atiiadas  of  this  magician  of  the  land  of  necro- 
aaacf.   Again;  at  this  moment,  animal  msgnetism, 
(«ngh  exploded  fifty  years  ago,  as  an  impudent  impos- 
^  h  revived  both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  rcno- 
nted  zeal,  and  received  with  obvious  fiivor  by  many  of 
Exhibition  raoms  are  crowded  with 


the 


PP"g  spectators,  x-ho  swallow  every  monstrous  pre- 

,,  *^  *'*'  v«l.  1,  p. MB,  epMikiiig  or  tha diaaaaaa  of  grain, 
JT'^  diwiM  te  iha  prntiog  forth  wild  oata  (obvloasly  our 
c^m)  wo  ahldi  con  dtoMtnoa  doch  dagannralo.** 

tTUilBdd«ali  UdMB  from  real  life. 


tenaion  with  unauspecting  credulity,  and  scientific  men 
are  to  be  found  engaged  in  eager  investigations  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  with  less  zeal  for  the  exposure  of 
impostors,  than  for  the  establishment  of  so  valuable 
a  discovery  on  the  surest  foundations.    Human  fore- 
sight cannot  anticipate,  indeed,  the  mighty  wonders  it 
is  yet  to  work,  and  the  countless  blessings  it  is  to 
shower  upon  our  race.    It  will  accomplish  with  ao 
much  facility  what  now  costs  both  labor  and  time ;  for  it 
shames  the  telegraph  in  its  operations,  and  leaves  even 
steam  itself  at  a  countless  distance  in  the  rear.    Cog- 
nate with  the  lightning,  the  magnetic  influence  can 
*'  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."    Of 
what  use,  then,  are  thewonden  of  the  telegraph  or  the 
yet  grcoler  woiufer*  ^oicr  tspnu  masts,  when  a  sleeping 
girl,  under  the  manipulations  of  a  magnetizer,  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  extremities  of  the  "  empire,*' 
and  give  you  the  news  of  the  very  moment  in  the  most 
distant  cornere  of  the  earth  ?    For  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  if  this  new  Pythian  priestess  can,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  discern  in  her  visions  what  is  going 
on  in  Philadelphia,  while  she  is  sleeping  quietly  in 
New- York,  her  visual  ray  will  soon  be  so  improved  aa 
to  enable  her  to  discern  what  is  passing  in  the  remotest 
kingdoms  of  the  world.    Such  wonderful  results  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  this  most  valuable  discovery  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  wu  the  true 
secret  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  the  vaticinations  of 
the  cave  of  Trophonius.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  mag- 
netic lady  bids  fair  to  render  altogether  superfluous  the 
espionage  of  courts,  and  the  use  of  spies  in  the  camp 
of  an  enemy.  What  movement  of  an  army  could  be  in- 
scrutable to  a  secretary  who  had  been  duly  magnetised, 
or  to  a  general  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  paatet  of 
the  operator ;  when  a  girl  fast  asleep,  can  see  through  a 
millstone  at  a  glance,  and  discern  without  difficulty  the 
interior  of  a  dwelling  a  hundred  miles  removed?  And 
then  what  an  acquisition  to  science !  that  an  ignorant 
female,  who,  when  awake,  hardly  knows  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  what  Mn.  Ramsbottom  calls  the 
"abominable*  region,**  and  who  cannot  tell  the  liver 
from  the  spleen,  should  all  at  once  be  initiated  in  her 
sleep,  into  the  mysteries  of  nosology  and  pathology 
and  physiology,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  materia 
medica ;   and  without  seeing  or  touching  a  patient, 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  his  disease,  and  prescribe 
the  proper  remedy  for  its  cure!  Verily  this  is  a  won- 
derful science,  and  entitles  its  professora  to  an  eminent 
exaltation.    It  is  true  that  it  is  somewhat  partial  in  its 
influenceSi  and  uncertain  in  its  operations.    It  requires 
FAITH  and  WBAK  NsavEsf  to  ensure  the  success  of  an 
experiment ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  recent  exhibitions 
in  .a  certain  city,  even  the  intimation  by  a  visiter,  in  an 
audible  voice,  of  a  design  to  apply  a  red-hot  poker  to 
the  nose  of  the  sleeping  patient,  had  a  very  marvellous 
efiect  upon  the  profoundness  of  his  slumbers.  Whether 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  disturbing  influence  that  iron 

*"AUomlna].>* 

t "  Men  are  to  be  admonlihed,"  saya  Lord  Bacon,  <*  that  ihey 
do  not  give  place  and  credit  to  thooe  operatlona,  because  they 
oQCceed  many  timea ;  for  the  cause  of  the  success  Is  oft  to  bo 
tfuly  aaeribed  iioto  the  force  of  affediOD  and  ioaglnadoii  upon 
the  body  agent ;  and  therefon  these  things  W9rk  h«H  en  teosA 
nUndaand  aphiUg  ae  those  of  issmen,  stdljMrtsM,  npattitimtt 
and  /mt/W  persona,  children  and  young  creaturea.** 

Voh.  IF.— a? 
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must  naturally  have  over  the  magnetic  current,  or  by 
the  natural  repulsion  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  for  the  white 
heat  of  a  poker,  I  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  I 
cal)  only  say  that  I  learn  no  attempt  was  made  at  a 
repetition  of  the  scientific  experiment  in  a  town  where 
thers  was  so  little  faith  and  sueh  iron  nerves,  aoeom- 
panied  by  an  obvious  disposition  to  make  the  actual 
cautery  the  test  of  truth.  The  experimenter  and  his 
fiuniliar,  it  is  said,  precipitately  took  leave,  and  departed 
to  pursue  their  investigations  on  some  more  propitious 
theatre.  Much  regret  was  felt  at  this  premature  retreat, 
as  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  by  a  few 
day's  delay,  of  greatly  advancing  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  of  science,  by  subjecting  to  the  ma^ 
netic  influence  some  unfortunate  children  who  have 
been  blind  from  their  birth,  and  on  whom  the  blessing 
of  sight  could  doubtless  have  been  conferred,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  by  this  great  catholicon  of  the 
19th  century. 

Let  us  pass  from  animal  magnetism  to  medicine. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  dose  of  calomel  was  shunned  as  a 
poison,  and  tartar  emetic  was  looked  upon  with  an 
almost  holy  abhorrence.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  dignified  as  the  Samson  and  Gk>liah  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  and  are  exhibited  without  scruple,  by  the 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  initiated.  The  former  has  been 
indulged  in  to  an  excess  against  which  all  are  now 
ready  to  exclaim.  I  was  once  much  amused  at  a  prac- 
tical joke  upon  its  extravagant  use.  In  passing  through 
a  village,  1  saw  a  flour  barrel  standing  at  an  apothe- 
cary's door,  with  the  word  "CstomeT*  in  very  large  cap> 
itals  marked  upon  its  side.  In  amaze,  I  drew  up  my 
sulky,  and  asked  an  explanation.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  piece  of  humor  of  the  young  apothecary,  in 
ridicule  of  the  preposterous  extent  to  which  the  doses 
of  this  medicine  were  carried  among  the  customera  of 
his  master.  A  humorous  gentleman  of  the  same  place 
declared  that  in  a  severe  illness  he  had  taken  so  many 
piTIi^ — not  all  calomel,  it  is  true,— that  when  he  sneezed 
they  flew  all  over  the  room.  But  this  passion  has  psssed 
away,  and  we  are  getting  back  to  what  our  fore^there 
thought  to  be  a  wholesome  horror  of  mereury,  and  a 
wise  confidence  in  nature,  as  the  only  true  doctor.  The 
science  of  medicine  is,  perhaps,  above  atl  othera  most 
remarkable  for  its  oscillations.  The  medicaments  in 
vogue  at  various  times,  are  quits  amusing.  Lord  Ba- 
con's works  are  fall  of  those  of  his  day,  many  of  which 
he  very  confidently  recommends.  Among  others,  he 
advises  "  a  trial  of  two  kinds  of  (roecteff,  for  comforting 
the  heart  and  spirits,  one  to  be  made  of  the  troekUk 
(or  cake)  of  vipers,  and  the  other  of  snakes;  for,  Hnet 
ihty  do  great  good  Inwordf ,  etpeeioBif  for  pettUeni  •gueSf 
it  is  like  they  will  be  efllectual  outwards."  He  tells  us 
too,  that  *Hhe  moss  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
dead  man,  unburied,  will  staunch  blood  potently;"  a 
quality  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  '*  blood-stone," 
and  **  the  stone  taken  out  of  the  toad's  head,"  which  is 
"very  efficient,  as  the  toad  loveth  shade  and  coolness ;" 
and  what  is  very  wonderful,  he  gives  in  detail  an  ac- 
count of  the  **  English  ambassador's  lady  at  Paris, 
helping  him  away  with"  (i.  e.  curing)  "a  hundred  warU 
within  five  weeks,  by  rubbing  them  once  with  a  bit  of 
baoon  skin,  which  she  afterwards  nailed  up  to  a  oost  in 
the  sun."  Nevertheless,  he  seems  somewhat  sicepti- 
cal  about  the  "constantly  received  and   avouched" 


opinion  **  that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  Daketh 
the  wound  will  heal  the  wound  itself."^ 

Such  a  ma«  of  absurdities  cannot  fidl  to  ezciteov 
laughter  in  these  days  of  light  and  senitiny.  Yet  an 
we  sure  that  the  hobbies  of  modern  prsetiiionen  vijl 
not  be  equally  derided  wheo  we  shall  be  in  oorgitTci? 
The  liver  and  the  nerves,  the  mucous  roenbnst^  ud 
the  spinal  marrow,  the  heart  and  the  brain,  all  of  vhick 
have  had  the  ascendant  in  their  tuins,  may  fsry  pom* 
biy  soon  give  way  to  some  new  theory,  which  the  es- 
thusiasts  in  pathological  anatomy  may  dsbonte  (no 
their  minute  investigatioas.  Already  have  the  riaoBt 
of  glory  which  filled  the  dreams  of  Lavster  been  ds- 
polled  by  the  greater  glories  of  phrenology  sod  the  ni^ 
cessfnl  theories  of  QalJ  and  Spuneim.  TboM  who  on 
laugh  at  lord  Baoon  and  his  fiindful  notion,  will  yd 
gravely  descant  upon  the  devehipments  of  the  bnia  a 
indicated  by  the  skull,  and  pronounce  ex  calhedn  that 
the  subject  of  examination  is  according  to  the  priscipb 
of  their  art,  a  saint  or  a  Scapin,  a  philosopher  or  t  fool 
Nsy  more :  not  only  do  we  learn  from  the  ingeoioDi 
Oerman  the  position  of  every  passion  and  everjr  talent 
in  the  mapof  the  human  brainy  but  we  are  now  piomaiA 
by  the  naturalist  Geoffrey  8l  Hibire,  a'aeriei  of  b»- 
moirssiiUc/iaiefieiisendsilaMMenoftheiBMlitnll  He 
statee  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  treating  oo  thitnb' 
jeet  ;^that  he  feels  strong  in  his  own  powen,  aod  nean 
firet  of  all  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  t/Mmmftna 
ofSt.Augustin!!t  IntmththeressemsnonMuaieor 
limit  to  the  whimsies  of  the  human  mind,  nor  any  rea 
sonable  hope  that  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  wiadoo 
of  other  times  we  shall  ever  be  any  wiier  than  thoH 
who  have  gone  before  us. 

It  were  well,  indeed,  if  in  more  importsnt  eoaeem 
the  versatility  of  the  human  character  wss  notta  eoo> 
spicuous  as  in  the  lighter  matten  which  we  hare  bcea 
paning  in  review.  But  unhappily  it  is  otberwiae, 
Grsacors  mmutd.    The  oodUalions  in  religioo  and  the 


•  I  hmw  In  my  posetaekm  a  Ibllo  voIsim  traoalaied  ftm  iba 
French,  and  purpoitlng  to  have  been  wriuen  by  tbe  pbyiiciu  rf 
the  King  of  Franca,  about  170  yaara  ago.  It  ii  a  treatise  ob 
pharmacy,  materia  medica  and  tbe  practice  or  nedidne,  tai 
ezhlMta  of  cooree  Ihe  moet  approved  elate  of  tbe  aeieoee  u  chu 
day.  Tnilj  k  le  a  curioeky.  Tbe  nclpee  reeemMe  Lord  Baara'i' 
Tbe  fiUafa  of  a  dead  man*8  ekull  are  tbe  preacrlbed  renedy  fir 
epilepey  and  madneee,  and  dtetiiled  vipen,  tbe  ipedfic  feri^ 
bite  of  every  apedee  of  rabid  or  venomooi  aoimal ;  proTided, 
always,  the  patient  has  not  been  bitten  eft«ee  the  tutk,  ftr  la 
that  case  thepoleon  la  hievlM»]y  faiaL  Baitabon  k  alnj 
great  panaeeawidicbie  grave  doctor.  Ho  lella  aa  k  la  exiracso 
flrom  the  born  of  tbe  elk,  the  awlAeet  of  aU  aalaaala,  vboa  tki 
hontera  can  never  Uke  vnleea  tbey  find  bin  alclc ;  and  erea  theo 
they  moat  be  very  adroit,  for  If  the  anlmaljfiieoTan  (beffl,  ^ 
puts  hie  bind  foot  to  hie  1^  ear,  which  esrea  him  la  ae  lasaKi 
aod  be  fliee  beyond  tbe  reach  of  hie  pereoeraM  B«^*|^ 
profound  ignorance  and  ridicolona  credulky  of  thla  graTe  w«- 
ein,  who  was  doabUeea  looked  up  to  in  bia  own  tinea  ai  a  van- 
cle  of  aagacity  and  wiedom.  In  what  light  Am  "ac««*^  *^|^ 
preeent  daj  wfli  be  regarded  by  tkeir  ancceeaoif  a  kaodied 
yeara  besce,  tkne  miet  devetope.  But  If  we  may  *^^^fl\ 
from  tbe  diverahlee  akeadypnvailhig  aoaoiv  tbe  BaoKradoeiae 
Brunonians,  tbe  Brooeeaieu  and  the  Old  School,  lh«  Thtmr 
eonlaoe  and  HomocBpathlau,  we  aboold  propbeay,  that  (be  tbee> 
riee  and  practice  of  them  all,  will  be  remembered  oaly  ai  ft^ 
jecu  for  ridicule  In  eome  Lkerary  Meeeeoger  of  the  day,wW» 
eome  new  eyeiem  will,  in  Its  torn,  be  the  hobby  of  the  prom- 
aion,  and  prevail  notUkhaeiBtmolaieditthecaloBb^aaeiMn 

have  done  before  IL 
t  Eclectic  Jonraal  of  Medidoe,  vol  L  SM. 
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ndieal  ehaogw  id  politieal  opbikni,  are  u  renarkablei 
(boDglk  not  qnile  ao  mpid,  aa  the  revolutioiia  of  faahion 
IB  tlieqit  of  a  eoat  or  the  maxima  of  etiqoette.  Take 
idisioB:  its  ttale  and  eoodition  how  aurpriaingly  dif> 
fatotitdifleratittiiiMa!!  Let  as  go  bade  somewhat 
Bore  than  a  csatoiy.  In  the  46th  number  of  Addison's 
Speetttiorof  the  date  of  April  1717,  we  have  the  fol- 
kvii^  letter  iUnetmtive  of  the  atate  of  things  at  that 

"Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy  men  that  are 
})h^ed  with  a  gospel  gossip^  so  common  among  the 
dosentcn.  Lectures  in  the  morning,  charch  meetings 
It  nooD  and  preparation  sermons  at  night,  take  up  so 
nseh  of  her  linie,  it  is  very  rare  she  knows  what  we 
faive  for  diaaer,  aoless  when  the  preachers  are  to  be  at 
iL  IT  at  any  time  I  have  her  company  alone,  she  is  a 
mere  sennoo  pop-£;[an  repeating  and  discharging  texts, 
proo6  and  applications  so  perpetually,  that  the  noise 
in  mj  head  will  not  let  me  sleep  till  towards  morning. 
The  Biiaeqr  of  my  ease  ia  great,  and  great  nnmbers  of 
fadi  nftitn  plead  lor  your  pity  and  speedy  reli^, 
ttherwise  we  most  expect  in  a  little  time  to  be  lee- 
lored,  preaehed  and  prayed  into  want,  unless  the  hap- 
pioea  of  being  sooner  talked  to  death  prevent  IL 

Yours,  fcc  R.  a." 

Who  voeU  not  thiak  AtX  this  letter  was  written  in 
(hcse  onr  own  times^  which  exhibit  occaaiooally,  at 
what  aie  called  "  roTivala,''  the  same  inveterate  spirit 
«f  dHBch  going  and  **  gospel  gossips  ?**  And  yet  how 
mmeroaa  hare  been  the  ebbe  and  flows  of  fanaticism 
■ad  eies  of  **  pure  isligion  and  undeflled,"  since  the 
day  whan  Addison,  the  gifted  champion  of  Christianity, 
ihooght  it  neeessary  to  chastise  the  excesses  of  its  ?o- 
tiriei  hf  hit  ingenious  and  amusing  satire.  I  remember 
wdlthedeooroas  aolemnitiea  of  the  church  more  than 
%  yens  ago  and  the  respectful  deference  which  was 
ptid  10  all  ilB  ministers.  I  remember  well  the  punc- 
Qnlity  with  which  upon  my  knees  at  the  lap  of  a 
WDtcd  mother,  my  handa  were  lifted  up,  morning  and 
cTCQia^  10  the  giver  of  all  good,  in  my  little  prayera. 
TbcB  eame  the  tempest  of  the  French  revolution.  It 
■vept  away  religion  as  with  a  beeom.*  It  struck 
^*VB  the  ancient  monarchy  with  all  its  appendages, 
ud  the  eodesiastical  state,  which  dung  to  it  like  a  pa- 
naiical  plant,  went  with  iu  But  as  sometimes  hap- 
pen in  the  convulaiooa  of  a  revolution,  the  destruc- 
<*»  of  aboaes  involved  the  eradication  of  much  that 
«u  acied  and  most  worthy  of  veneration.  Reli- 
fva  iuelf  fi^  into  disrepute,  and  the  apostles  of  the 

•  It  BUI  001  be  forgotteo,  however,  that  the  polaon  of  Inlidelity 
*M  loaf  ciitiilaitDg  throagli  Europe  beA>re  lie  etgnal  triamph 
btbe  Pftneh  ReTnloiion.  TO  oienckm  the  namea  of  Voltaire, 
l^Akabctt,  Ceedoreat  and  Jean  Jaqooa  Rouaeeaa,  and  of  Hume, 
BelTcijai  ted  other  diaeiplee  of  the  aaase  eehool,  ia  acarcely 
'*c***u7*  Bat  there  is  one  not  ao  generallj  known  who  far 
■arpaand  ihein  all  In  the  boidneae  of  hla  blaspbemiefl.  I  allude 
to  Uie  Bama  D>aolbach,  a  Oerman  writer,  of  whom  Voltaire 
tkn^eaki  In  a  leitor  to  D'Aloaibeit :  •<  I  have  joat  iomI  *  Good 
*«•■>'  Thara  ia  moie  than  good  aooae  in  that  worJc  It  *$ 
^»Ti^»  Aad  D'Alembert  eehoea  back  the  remark :  <*  I  thtaik 
W7oa  doia  regaxd  to  'Good  8eoee,*  which  appeara  to  me  a 
nock  mora  lerrO/e  book  than  *  The  Syatem  of  Natare.** 
What,  mder,  think  yoa  muat  be  the  ebaraeter  of  that  work,  the 
ksdihoad  and  Uaaplieailee  of  which  were  urrihU  even  to  Vol- 
i*h«  ua  D'Aleaabcn?  And  yet,  beUeve  me,  it  ia  far  woree  than 
rovfaaaginatioQ,  eTeothoa  aided,  can  augg eat.  D*Holbach  waa 
born  at  Heiddahiam  in  173S  and  died  In  1780.  He  lived  princi- 
P>ll7lQPai1e,aadwaa  a  member  of  the  academiea  of  Patera- 
Nc,BarilB,aM. 


new  philosophy  sedulously  sought  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  existence,  by  the  abolition  of  institutions 
which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  centariea.  The  sabbath 
waa  changed  into  the  decade,  and  the  surplus  of  five 
days,  which  were  thus  left  in  the  year,  were  called  in 
the  republican  calendar  the  aana  enttottid^  /  The  conta- 
gion of  infidelity  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
new  republic.  It  was  smuggled  into  the  American 
States,  with  the  extravaganciea  of  Jacobin  principles, 
which  reoeived  too  ready  an  admission  from  the  vota- 
ries of  ratkmal  liberty  among  us.  The  effect  waa 
conespondenL  The  religious  institutions  of  the  land 
witheied  at  the  touch  of  that  great  ]3oUution«  Reli* 
gion  waa  not  only  neglected  bat  mocked  at  and  dea- 
pised ;  and  though  the  benign  apirit  of  our  institutiona 
forbade  persecution  in  ita  most  odious  forms,  yet  the 
bigotry  of  skepticism— not  more  tolerant  than  the  big- 
otry of  the  fanatic,  looked  with  contempt  and  contumely 
on  the  acanty  few,  who  still  were  followers  of  the  cross, 
and  faithful  to  their  divine  maater  through  good  and 
evil  repute.  Again  a  ehange  haa  come  over  the  fiioe 
of  thinga.  The  reign  of  akeptidsm  has  been  abort, 
and  religion  has  once  more  resumed  her  sway.  The 
pendulum  has  ooade  a  complete  vibration,  and  we  are 
now,  aa  in  the  daya  of  Addiaon,  in  danger  of  falling  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  "  gospel  gossiping.** 

I  tremble  to  think  that  these  mutationa  in  human 
afiUrs  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  sap  our  politi- 
cal inatitutions.  The  floetuationa  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  forma  of  government  already  begin  toahow 
themselves  among  ua.  Not  only  are  there  those  who, 
weary  of  the  Union,  would  willingly  go  back  to  the 
wretched  ayetem  of  independent  states,  or  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  protectkm  of  a  feeble  confederacy,  but 
there  are  others  in  whom  fretfulness  at  the  triumph  of 
political  adversariea  inapirea  a  doubt  of  the  aueceaa 
of  our  exiMriment  in  representative  dennocracy,  and 
prompta  a  aecret  aigh  for  inatitutiomi  like  thoae  of  the 
father  land.  These  you  may  oceasionally  hear  gloomily 
auggeating  that  a  people  never  can  be  happy  under  a 
government  like  this,  and  that  our  rigfata  would  be  more 
aeeure  and  our  proeperity  leas  interrupted  under  the 
rule  of  Nieholaaor  Napoleon,  or  the  gentle  reign  of  the 
young  Victoria.  Qod  forbid  that  our  cyde  should  as  to 
this  matter  be  very  s|3eedily  aceompliahed.  But  the 
versatility  of  public  opinion  leavea  no  room  for  much 
oonfidence  in  the  permanence  of  our  inatitutiona.  Of 
thia  versatility,  daily  evidence  ia  afforded.  Take  a  aingle 
inatanee.  The  aentiment  haa  now  become  &miliar  that 
a  alave  population  ia  the  happieat  in  the  world,  and  that 
the  exiatence  of  alavery  ia  neither  a  moral  nor  politicnl 
eviL  Compare  thia  growing  aentiment  with  the  opi- 
niona  of  Qeoige  Waahington  and  Thomaa  Jefferson,  or 
Jamea  Madiaon  and  Qeorge  Wythe,  and  their  diaciples. 
Compare  it  with  the  aentimenU  boldly,  though  india- 
creeUy  advanced,  about  five  yeara  ago  in  the  Gkneral 
Assembly  of  Virginia;  and  we  ahall  see  at  once  how 
little  oonfidence  can  be  placed  in  the  ateadfaatneas  of 
our  principlea.  Whether  wrong  then  or  now,  ia  imma- 
terial to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  change  itaelf  estab- 
liahee  the  poaition  for  which  alone  we  contend.  It  aua* 
tains  the  charge  of  fickleness  and  veraatility,  and  with 
fear  of  greater  changea,  perplexes  and  confounds  ua. 
The  human  mind,  emancipated  in  this  happy  country 
from  every  fetter,  riots  in  iU  liberty  and  runs  into  ex- 
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treinei.  The  trammels  of  prejodke  having  been  thrown 
aaidoi  we  look  to  the  benign  light  of  reaaon  alone  to  di- 
rect our  purauit  of  tmth.  But  unhappily  the  nuata  of 
paasion  and  the  igtu$  fahd  of  theoretic  notiona,  entice 
ua  from  the  pacha  of  true  wiadom,  and  we  wander  back- 
warda  and  forwards  tn  the  trackleaa  regionaof  boondleaa 
epeculation.  The  inevitable  conaaquenoe  ia,  that  all 
prineiplea  are  unaettled  and  all  opinions  unstablei 
There  is  nothing  sure,  nothing  sacred,  nothing  immuta^ 
ble  among  us.  We  have  no  axioma  (in  politica, at  leaat, ) 
which  may  not  be  conteated,  no  poatulatea  which  may 
not  be  denied.  The  great  problem  yet  to  be  aolred  by 
the  atateamen  of  the  country,  ia  to  give  steadfaatneaa  lo 
opiniona  and  atability  to  principle ;  to  oorrect  that  per- 
petual tendency  to  change  which  givea  aome  fitneas 
to  the  eompariaon  of  a  republic  to  a  veasel  that  is  tossed 
upon  the  unquiet  wavea  of  the  never  reating  ocean. 
Thia  problem  can  only  be  aolved  through  the  agency  of 
education ;  not  in  the  learning  of  the  achoola  alone,  or 
in  the  aequiaition  of  a  wretched  amattering  in  ancient 
tongues,  but  in  the  great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
alsa  We  must,  in  this  respect  at  least,  take  our  model 
from  the  ancient  philosophers.  Our  youth  must  be 
taught  CUngf  as  well  aa  laordf.  The  achoola  of  ethics 
must  devote  themselves  less  to  the  metaphyaica  of  the 
science,  than  to  the  great  and  practical  prineiplea  of  true 
wisdom.  The  pulpit,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
mysteries  of  theology  and  the  discuasion  of  intricate 
pointa  of  doctrine,  rouat  condescend  to  instruct  their 
flocks  in  the  great  dotiea  of  life.  They  must  mingle 
with  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  the  inculcation  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  the  temporal  aa  well  aa  eternal 
advantagea  of  a  pure  and  sublime  morality.  That,  after 
all,  ia  the  only  foundation  upon  which  political  philoao- 
phy  can  firmly  reat.  The  prineiplea  of  right  and 
wrong  are  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  things.  They  are 
as  eternal  and  immutable  as  the  heavena  from  which 
they  emanate.  What  reata  upon  them  will  be  atead&at 
and  enduring,  inatead  of  undergoing  that  perpetual 
vacillation  which  is  iated  to  every  institution  built  upon 
the  principles  of  "  adulterated  metaphysics." 

I  shall  conclude  my  ''ramblea"  by  a  abort  quotation 
from  Edmund  Burke,  though  hia  political  apeculationa 
are  in  very  bad  odor  with  nam  In  hia  aplendid  deda- 
nations  in  defence  of  antiquated  error,  there  ia  never- 
theleaa  intermingled  much  profound  wiadom,  which  our 
prejudices  against  him  and  his  opinions  ought  not  to 
lead  us  to  disregard.  Though  lu  may  cheriih  too  far 
the  growth  of  our  prejudices,  it  behooves  ut  to  take 
care  that  in  attempting  to  eradicate  fikmi,  we  do  not 
root  out  also  our  most  valuable  frlneipU$,  Let  us  not 
destroy  the  wheat  in  pulling  up  the  tarea.  Let  us  be 
careful,  while  we  diaabuae  the  mind  of  pemicioua  pre> 
judioea,  to  fill  their  place  with  the  aouod  and  well  re- 
flected opinions  of  wisa  and  virtuoua  men:  let  us 
"engage  the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and 
of  virtue,**  and  fill  it  with  good  prineiplea  *<  of  ^ady 
application  in  the  emergency,*'  ao  that  the  man  may 
not  "  be  left  heaitating  in  the  moment  of  deeision, 
skeptical,  puzzled,  and  unraaolved."  **  You  aee,  air,** 
aays  Mr.  Burke,*  **  that  in  thia  enlightened  age  I  am 
bold  enough  to  confeaa  that  we  are  generally  men 
of  untaught  feelings;  that  inatead  of  ousting  away 

«  7oL  in.  106,  tOT. 


all  our  old  prejudioea,  we  cheriah  them  to  a  veryo^ 

aiderable  degree,  and,  to  take  more  sbane  te  oniielfa, 

we  cherish  them  becauae  they  are  prejudices;  and  ik 

longer  they  have  laated  and  the  more  generally  iliej 

have  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them.  Wc  m 

afraid  to  put  men  lo  live  and  trade  each  on  his  ova 

private  alock  of  reaaon,  becauae  we  sospea  thtt  the 

stock  in  each  man  ia  amall,  and  that  the  indiridoait 

would  do  better  to  avail  themadves  of  the  geneni  biok 

and  capital  of  nationa  and  agea.    Many  of  our  okq 

of  speculation,  inatead  of  exploding  genml  prejadicei, 

employ  their  sagacity  to  diaeover  the  latent  wialoo 

which  prevails  in  them.    If  they  find  what  tbey  leck, 

and  they  aeldom  fail,  they  think  it  more  wise  to  eon* 

tinue  the  prejudice,  with  the  reaaon  involTed,  Umo  to 

cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice  and  leaTe  nothing  bot 

the  naked  reason ;  becauae  prejudice  with  ita  ream 

has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  that  reason  and  an  ifiK> 

tion  which  will  give  it  permanence.    Prejodice  ii  tf 

ready  application  in  emergency ;  it  previooaly  cogagM 

the  mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  Tirtne,  lod 

doea  not  leave  the  man  heaitating  in  the  moment  of  d^ 

cision,  skeptical,  puzzled,  and  unresolfed.   Prejodia 

renders  a  man*s  virtue  his  habit  and  not  a  seriei  of  oa- 

connected  actai    Through  juat  prejudice  his  doty  Ik- 

comea  a  part  of  his  nature.**— If  I  cannot  eoocor  in 

carrying  these  opinions  to  the  extent  lo  vhidi  Mr. 

Burke  would  carry  them,  there  are  yet  some  piejodicti 

that  I  would  anxioualy  cheriah  in  the  bosoaii  of  the 

riaing  generation ;  I  apeak  of  our  prejudieei  in  faior 

of  our  free  inatitutiona  and  of  that  union  wfaidi  niMkr 

heaven  ia  their  sureat  guarantee. 

aAivuri 


ADAM  O'BRIEN. 


About  the  year  18—,  I  left  the  valley  oT  the  Shena- 
doah,  on  an  ezeursion  over  the  Alleghany  range  of 
mountaina,  which  I  had  never  traversed  before  ttei 
time.  It  waa  eariy  in  the  month  of  May,  and  (be 
broad  and  fertile  landa  of  the  garden  of  Virginia  weie 
putting  on  their  rich  verdure,  and  the  forests  hadoo- 
folded  their  leavea,  and  the  whole  air  was  redolent  vith 
the  bloaaoma  of  our  flowering  locust  As  1  ascended 
the  steep  and  rugged  road  from  the  mouth  of  Savage 
to  the  Backbone,  vegetation  gradually  disappeared,  aod 
every  bud  was  as  closely  locked  up  on  the  summit  asm 
the  middle  of  winter.  The  view,  though  unobstructed 
by  foliage,  waa  not,  however,  aa  extensive  ss  my  frixy 
had  auggested,  and  far  leas  fanposing  than  many  nooo- 
tain  prospects  with  which  I  was  familiar.  On  the  Hght, 
however,  you  see,  in  your  ascent,  the  vast  cleft  in  iw 
great  Alleghamy,  through  which,  the  Crab-tree  tod 
Deep  creek  pour  their  waters,  forming  with  the  rilh 
that  tumble  from  the  mountain  aides,  the  Sava^  river, 
which  I  had  just  passed.  In  the  disUnce  this  deft  or 
gap  looks  as  regular  aa  the  chop  of  the  woodman's  aie. 
It  ia  the  moat  atupendoua  chasm  I  have  ever  aaeo,  sod 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  our  Doontaio  oooa- 
try.  It  IS  not  universally  known  thot  the  moat  western 
waters  of  okl  Cohongaronta  {for  that  was  one  of^ 
Indian  namea  of  the  Potomac)  rise  on  the  ioei«r«  li^ 
of  the  great  Backbone;  ao  that  the  lofty  ridge  of  toe 
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AlkffmBf  doM  not  in  Uin  spot  ditide  the  eastern  end 
the  wMtffftweten  from  eaeh  other.  The  dividing  ridge 
it  a  flBtU  BMwnaun  which  doee  not  exceed  Art  hundred 
ftetiD  hd{kt»ftod  fbrmt  by  ite  ■emieireokrehape  aeort 
of  eoWfkMni  the  great  mountain,  within  which  the 
iritoi  gather  that  make  the  Savage  river.    They  then 
poorifanmltee  through  the  mighty  gap  which  aome 
caBTuUoB  has  opened  for  them,  the  aidea  of  which  can- 
Dot  be  ka  than  8,000  Ibet  in  height.    After  dwelling 
far  tome  tioie  on  thia  atupendoua  object,  I  deecended 
into  the  gladei,  whoee  beaatifiil  natnral  meadows,  inter- 
ipened  with  small  hillocka,  covered  with  clamps  of 
tnei  free  from  undergrowth,  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
(In  regged  sesaery  of  the  frowning  monntain.  Theaotl 
is,  hewever,  cold,  and  the  aeaaons  as  backward  aa  on 
liM  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Alleghany. '  The  conae- 
qgeaee  ie,  that  population  is  very  scanty,  though  the 
eoofitry  ii  often  covered  with  beautiful  herda  of  cattle, 
vUdi  are  driven  from  fiampahire.  Hardy  and  other 
oooatieii  in  the  spring,  lo  range  in  those  abundant  pas- 
uva  during  the  heats  of  summer.    Pursuing  my  way 
thvBQgh  the  contiououa  msadowa  to  the  little  Tough,  I 
fmd  mjraelf  at  sunset  in  comfortable  quarters  at  ok! 
Anntroog^  with  a  good  firs,  which  the  cool  evenings 
Bade  agraeable ;  and  acroog  ooffae,  good  tea,  exquisite 
naiaea  and  fine  trout  to  regale  me.    Next  morning  I 
renmcd  siy  march  with  little  hope  of  such  another  inn. 
laadoaea nilea  I  left  the  glades,  and  ascsnded  Briery 
or  Cheat  moontain,  the  view  from  which  is  not  less  mag> 
BificsBt  than  that  from  the  Warm  Spring  rock.    At  ite 
fcol,on  the  western  mde,  roll  the  watera  of  the  Cheat, 
(he  largeat  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  bordered  by 
ane  ftrtila  low  gronnda,  and  fiarming  where  the  road 
citNMB  the  river  a  beautiftil  farm  called  the  Dunkard's 
bottoBL   I  paused  on  the  bank  of  thia  noble  atream, 
not  with  admiration  only,  but  with  doubt  about  croasing 
it.  I  heard  at  the  inn  that  it  waa/ordsMe,  but  as  I  waa 
aho  tidd  a  man  had  been  drowned  there  only  half  an 
hov  before^  and  as  I  knew  how  reckleae  of  danger 
faid[voQdamenaxe,  I  waa  atill  heaiteUng.    Jiiat  then  a 
ittaeaian  appeared  on  the  oppoeite  bank.    Though 
dittant  three  hundred  yards,  I  could  discover  that  he 
«as  a  atout,  fat  nwD,  on  a  very  email  and  weak  horse, 
riding  on  a  huge  bag,  and  hia  bridle  reins,  aa  I  afler- 
wda  Ibood,  were  made  of  a  strong  tow  stringp    He 
phmged  in  and  the  water  waa  in  an  inatant  up  to  the 
not  of  hia  horte's  tail.    He  laid  himself  back  pretty 
■Qchathia  eaae,  and  left  his  little  horM  to  feel  his  way 
UM»g  the  huge  atonea  that  render  that  ford  one  of  the 
vorst  in  Virginia.    He  atemmed  the  torrent  success- 
%iuid  at  length  reached  the  shore.    ^Gh)od  GM, 
inesd,"  aaid  I,  **  how  couM  you  venture  across  this  tor- 
itotoa  that  little  horse  with  your  weight,  and  that  laige 
b^  fbn  of  oator*  ''Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  he, "  I  did 
not  eara  nothing  at  all  about  it.    You  see,  sir,  I  knows 
diia  here  river  as  well  as  my  own  cabin.    You  must 
1r»w  I  was  the  ferryman  here  many  a  day,  and  many 
&  Une  I  have  jimai  it  when  it  wwr  higher  nor  it  ia  now. 
So  if  I  bad  got  a  ducking,  I  could  ha'  got  out  alick 
CQOQ^''   As  I  had  no  fancy,  however,  for  auch  a  navi* 
gition,  and  had  not  been  trained  to  the  dauntless  habite  I 
<if  o«  hardy  higfabnders,  who  lear  nothing,  and  always 
''go  ahead,**  whatever  atanda  in  the  way,  I  quietly 
vfoded  my  way  to  the  ferry,  where  I  passed  dry  shod, 
sod  eaeapsd  a  cold  bath  at  the  expense  of  a  ninepenoe. 


Passing  Kingwood,  the  county-town  of  Piusten, 
evening  brought  me  to  Oandy's,  far  filmed  as  being  the 
worst  house  on  the  road.    But  unfi>rtunately  there  is  no 
missing  iu    He  who   luxuriates  one  night  at  Arm- 
strong's, was  always  destined  inevitebly  to  all  sorto  of 
discomfort  at  Qandy'ai    It  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  Laurel  Hill,  which  aeema  to  say  to  the  wearied 
traveller,  with  more  success  and  less  presumption,  than 
Canute  to  the  ocean^'*  Thua  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further."  Accordingly  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate  and 
entered  the  uncomforteble  "Place  to  rest  at  for  travel* 
lere."    As  I  walked  into  the  apartment  and  drew  my 
chair  near  the  fire,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  an  aged 
man,  who  waa  eating  his  very  frugal  meal  at  a  teble, 
almoet  as  kmg  as  the  skle  of  the  house,  to  which  it 
aeemed  attached  as  a  fixture.    His  back  was  to  me,  and 
though  the  ecanty  gray  locks  which  were  ecattered  oo 
hia  acalp  bore  evklenee  of  hia  great  age,  yet  his  brawny 
shoulders  and  muaeular  fmme  aeemed  to  contradict 
their  teatimony.    He  wore  a  hunting  ahirt  dyed  with 
amotto  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  his 
dress  otherwiee  corresponded  with  this  indication  of  hia 
condition  in  life.    The  okl  lady  who  waa  giving  him 
hia  aupper  waa  herself  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
was  engsged  in  conversation  when  I  entered.    The 
first  sentence  I  heard  was  from  her  Wfrn, 
'*And  how  old  are  you  now,  air?"  aakl  she. 
**  Ninety-three,  madam,"  said  hsb 
The  answer  stertled  me. 

**  Ninety-three,"  said  I,  **  and  where  do  you  live?" 
**  In  Kanawha,  air." 

''In  Kanawha!  why  that  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rnOea  from  here." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  how  did  you  get  here  7" 
"  I  waUUdP 

"And  how  for  do  you  walk  in  a  day  over  these 
mounteins  7" 
"About  twenty-five  milee,  sir,"  said  he. 
I  was  much  surprised,  but  here  suspended  my  exsmi« 
nation.    The  old  lady  recommenced  here. 
"And  how  old  is  your  youngest  child,  sir,"  said  aha. 
"A  year  laat  April,  madam,"  aaid  he. 
"And  how  old  ia  your  eklest?"  said  L 
"  Sixty-four  yeara  old,"  aaid  he.* 
My  curiosity  was  very  much  excited  by  this  aeoount 
of  himself,  from  the  lipe  of  a  patriarch  bordering  on  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  not  less  so  by  the  plain  and 
simple  good  manners  of  the  venerable  M  man.    So  as 
soon  aa  our  scanty  and  noinvittng  meal  was  ended,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  name  and  aomewhat  of 
the  history  of  this  pilgrim,  through  life's  weary  way, 
who  at  more  than  fourscore  and  ten  years  was  still 
struggling  in  the  humble  walke  of  life ;  still  pursuing 
with  unextinguished  seal  some  phantom— some  hope — 
some  glowworm  fire,  and  still  looking  to  earth  ss  to  his 
home,  instead  of  pointing  for  it,  like  Anaxagoras,  to  the 
tkies.    What  hope — what  object  could  have  tempted 
him  so  far  from  home  7  Waa  it  that  he  could  say  in  the 
pathetio  language  which  even  Bums  could  envy, 

«  Na*e  hsme  ha*e  I,  the  mlnatrel  aaid, 
Sad  party  atrife  o'artaraed  my  ha*, 
And  lonely  at  the  eve  of  lift, 
I  wander  thro*  a  wreath  of  anew**  f 


SThe  shore  deiaU,  as  well  aa  what  fcllowa,  It  UterallylnM. 
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It  wai  not  this:  he  had  a  wife  and  a  young  child  the 
object  of  hie  carea.  Waa  the  burden  beyond  hia 
atraiigth  T  Then  he  had  a  aon  of  mora  than  aizty,  on 
whom  to  lean  in  hia  latter  day,  when  preated  by  the 
hand  of  rude  miachance,  and  compelled  to  throw  him- 
aelf  and  hia  helpleaa  chaige  upon  another  for  protection 
and  aopport.  What  then  waa  the  motive  of  thia  wan* 
derer  diroagfa  almoat  trackleaa  mountaina— Km  foot- 
alone — ^hia  ataff  hia  only  atay,  and  even  without  a  dog 
Ibr  omnpanyf  Reader  I  he  waiT  on  hia  way  to  the 
county  of  Monongalia  to  ferret  out  a  land  titlb  ! 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  any  other  country  than  thiii 
my  atory  would  be  diabelieved.  My  readera  would  aet 
me  down  aa  a  pretender  in  the  almoat  threadbare  art  of 
romancing,  and  my  only  credit  would  be  the  leal  which 
I  diaplay  in  contributing  my  mite  to  your  pagea.  But 
thoae  who  are  familiar  with  American  baekwoodamen, 
feel  and  understand  at  once,  how  powerlul  a  motive 
with  an  old  aettler  and  locator  of  land-warranta,  ia  the 
hope  of  aecuring  a  title  to  some  acanty  glen  among  the 
hills,  or  of  discovering  a  apot  of  vacant  land  between 
the  bonndariea  of  other  oceupantai  Upon  inquiry,  I 
Ibuod  that  my  new  acquaintance  waa  no  other  than 
Adam  O'Brien,  of  celebrated  memory  in  the  north- 
weatera  part  of  Virginia,  where  his  name  or  rather  its 
initiala  are  to  be  found  marked  on  numerous  trees  as 
evidences  of  aettlement.  He  was,  I  think,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  though  he  was  certainly  in  Virginia  as 
long  ago  aa  the  war  of  1756,  at  the  time  of  Braddock's 
defeat.  At  a  later  period  he  aeems  to  have  gone  over 
the  Alleghany,  contrary  to  the  King'a  proclamation, 
and  waa  found  in  that  region  at  the  commencement  of 
Indian  hoatilitiea  before  the  battle  of  the  Point  in  1774. 
In  thia  aituation  he  became  an  Indian  acout  or  ranger, 
and  paaaed  hia  days  upon  Uie  frontier,  amid  all  the 
hardahipa  and  privationa  of  the  forest,  and  in  perpetual 
Imnrd  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  aealping  knife. 

After  learning  his  name,  and  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  the  prime  of  life,  I  asked  him 
what  circumatancea  had  led  him  at  ao  early  a  day  to 
pass  into  the  wilderness  and  encounter  all  the  perils 
and  the  sulferings  of  the  frontier.  ^  Why,  Lord  bleas 
you,  sir,"  said  he, "  I  did  not  mind  it  a  bit.  It  waa  just 
what  I  liked.  You  aee  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  I  had 
got  behind  hand,  and  when  that's  the  caae  you  know 
Chere^  no  atay ing  in  the  aettlementa  for  those  vannenta, 
the  aherifi  and  the  Anstablea.  They  are  worse  than 
Ingians  any  day,  for  you  daren't  kill  *cm  no  how. 
Now  you  know  the  King's  proclamation*  warned  every 
body  to  keep  the  other  aide  the  big  ridge,  ao  there  waa 
BO  people  over  on  this  side  except  what  run  away  from 
justice;  .and  when  they  got  here  they  were  as  free  as 
the  biggest  buck  agoing.    The  red  men  lay  atiU  after 

•  I  prMumtt  he  tlludMl  to  the  prodsinatloii  of  176S,  which 
nmrrtd  *<  the  Isoda  sod  lerrttorles  Ijiog  to  the  wostwsrd  of  the 
•onreM  of  tho  riven  which  fell  into  the  eea  from  the  weet  aod 
nonh-weet,**  and  "strictly  forbid  on  paio  of  the  Kinf*a  die- 
pleaeure  all  hia  loving  aotijecta  from  making  any  porcheaea  Oir 
eettlemeDta  of  any  of  the  aaid  landa  without  hia  apecial  lea  re.*' 
It  aleo  ezpreealy  enjoined  upon  all  officers  to  eelse  and  appre- 
hend all  pareoos  whaieTer,  who,  atanding  charged  with  tree- 
■one.  miaprlelona  of  treaeona,  murdera,  or  other  feloniee,  or 
miedemeanora,  ahall  fly  from  JuaUce,  and  uke  refuge  in  the  aaid 
territory,  and  aend  them  under  proper  guard  to  the  colony  where 
the  crime  waa  committed,  lie.  in  order  to  uke  their  trial  for  the 
■arne.**  The  trana-alleghany  country  thus  appeara  to  hare 
^^ea  the  city  of  refuge  of  thoae  early  timea. 


the  peaee  in  aixty-three,  ao  we  were  as  well  off  ueooid 
be  in  these  here  badcwood  aettlementa  ^Wa  i»d 
tmmpsd  through  the  wooda  too  often  not  to  koov 
where  the  good  land  was  upon  the  water  eoorsea  Some 
aquatted  here  and  aome  there— near  enough  to  Imr  t 
dog  bark  or  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  but  not  too  near  neidMr. 
There  waa  a  fine  place  at  the  Duiriaad  botton,  ud 
iktr^  there  was  a  settlement,  and  there  wu  a  settle- 
ment where  Glarkaburg  now  ia.  This,  nisd,  wu  joa 
after  the  peace,  when  Fauquier  was  goveraor.  Wd), 
we  all  had  our  little  cabioa,  that  hada'tanail  in^ 
but  the  roof  waa  of  dapboarda^  kept  oa  by  a  kxtgnp- 
line  laid  croeawiae,  and  tied  faat  with  hickory  witiici 
Tou  may  aee  aome  of  the  like  of  'em  now  in  tlie  ooob 
of  the  hiUa.  And  we  had  our  little  patch  of  con  tod 
potatoea,  and  powder  and  ball  enough  to  keep  as  io  bw 
meat  and  veniaon.  And  now  and  then  a  pedler  would 
oome  over  among  ua,  with  a  little  rum  and  aaunsmtioB, 
and  aome  pina  and  needlea  for  our  old  weaen,  tod  i 
heap  o'  little  matten  that  would  auit  the  like  of  n 
We  had  no  money— not  even  a  cut  bal^bit ;  bat  erory 
body  had  akina,  and  that  was  the  very  thiogithepedlen 
eome  for.  And  if  ao  be,  one  had  no  skia^  his  odgb- 
bor  would  lend  him  some,  and  next  time,  ntybe,  k 
would  have  to  borrow.  And  we  all  war  mag  lod 
comfortable,  I  tell  jrou.  But  at  laat  came  the  Rerolotioi, 
and  there  waa  a  land  oflioe  opened  forpatentio;  the 
vacant  landa ;  and  then  the  land  speknbton  ixMind 
upon  us ;  and  as  all  aettlement  rights  wen  mnd,  tU 
our  aettknnenta  were  aa  good  as  goM,  and  we  set  tbovt 
making  new  aettlements.  That  waa  easy  dooe.  Then 
was  nothing  to  do  but  mark  your  name  on  a  tree,  ud 
cut  down  a  few  aaplinea  and  plant  a  haadfol  of  eon, 
and  you'd  get  a  right  to  four  hundred  acres  of  iiod, 
though  it  afterwarda  coat  a  good  deal  of  hard  iwesriog, 
aa  you  may  gueasi  You  may  aee  A  O.  &  aow  apot 
a  heap  <^  the  treea  in  the  woods  through  the  eoootry 
here.  That  atanda  for  Adam  OBrien.  Thot*i  ny 
name;  and  I  waa  employed  to  make  settleaeoti  oo  the 
good  landa,  and  many  of  'em  I  did  make  sore  eooagfa, 
and  after  all  I  am  now  aa  poor  aa  a  bear  io  the  oiooth 
of  March. 

"Well,  as  I  waa  a  saying,  we  lived  qoile  hajipy 
before  the  Revolution,  for  there  was  no  courts  tad  oo 
law  and  no  aheriffs  in  thia  here  country,  and  we  t)l 
agreed  very  well  But  bytrnd-bye  the  ooantry  cuoe 
to  be  aettled ;  the  people  begun  to  come  io,  sod  thee 
there  waa  need  for  law ;  and  then  came  the  Iswyen, 
and  next  came  the  preachers,  and  from  that  tune  «e 
never  had  any  peace  any  more.  The  bwyen  po^ 
auaded  ua  when  we  lent  our  akina  to  our  neigfabon  ihit 
we  ought  to  take  a  due  bill  for  'em,  and  then  if  they 
did'nt  pay  they  never  let  ua  alone  teU  we  sued  *eai ;  tod 
then  the  preachera  converted  one-hal(  and  thef  begoo 
to  quarrel  with  t'other  half,  because  they  woold  oot 
take  care  of  their  own  aoula;  and  from  that  tioieve 
never  had  any  peace  for  our  soul  or  body.  And  u  for 
the  sheriffs,  the  varminu,  they  were  worse  than  a  wild 
cat  or  a  painter  ;*  for  they'd  take  the  last  coveiiit  from 
your  wife's  straw  bed,  or  turn  her  out  of  doon  io  t 
storm.  Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!  iu  I  that  knows  it!  my 
old  Uood  geu  hot  when  I  think  of  it..  My  second  wile, 
no,  it  was  my  third  wift,  was  lying  in  of  her  foorth 
child  in  the  *coM  tainlcr,'  in  the  middle  of  Jaautry. 

•Panther. 
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One  of  cbeaa  ham  spekolatora  had  brought  suit  agin 
me  for  n^littlo  Mttlement,  and  what  with  bad  man- 
afMnentand  hard  awearing  and  peijary,  he  gainad  it 
And  the  ibcfiir  eome  one  anowy  day  in  Janaary,  with 
twiitof  poewwion  to  torn  me  oat,  and  oat  we  went, 
and  ny  poor  wife  I  took  to  an  old  cabin  that  had  but 
baJf  a  nef  on,  and  ahe  never  waa  out  of  it  till  abe  eome 
oat  a  corpm,  I'll  tell  yoo,  what  miaCer,  1  thought  Pd 
nther  life  among  the  aavagea  all  my  daya,  and  take 
mf  dianoe  of  a  tomahawk,  than  lire  among  joaticee  of 
peace  and  lawyers  and  aherifia,  who  with  all  their 
drility,  a'nt  got  no  natral  fteling  in  'em.  They  served 
Deaooat  as  bad  aa  the  eopper  devila  sarred  old  Tom 
Halt  tbaro  down  upon  the  Obia"'* 

"How  was  that r*  said  I,  willing  to  divert  the  mind 
of  the  poor  oM  man  from  leminiacancee  that  seemed  to 
ikke  hif  af:ed  fiame  with  emotion. 

"Oh!" said  he,  **  it  waa  a  sad  aflUr,  but  what  eyery 
body  looked  for  in  theoa  hard  timea.  I  heard  old  Hart 
tdl  aboat  it  myael(  one  time  when  the  Osagea  was 
eoom;  ioto  Yiiginia  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
oeoL  They  staid  all  night  at  Qallipolia,  a  little  below 
the  Poim,t  not  fiur  from  where  I  lire,  and  they  were  to 
haTea  war^dance,  and  the  folks  all  wanted  to  go  over 
ftw  the  Point  to  aee  it,  and  they  wanted  Hart  to  go. 
And  he  wooId'nL  And  they  asked  him  why  not?  And 
1m  aid  beeansB  he  ahoahl  want  to  kill  one  of  them,  and 
he  aid  he  waa  too  old  to  commit  morder.  and  the  In- 
diioawereall  at  peaee,  and  it  would  be  a  ain  to  kill 
«M,  hot  if  he  was  to  i^o  he  should  want  to  kill  one  of 
thedamaed  eopperheskda.  And  so  he  up  and  told  what 
vgSiaTated  him  ao  much  agin  'em. 

"Toe  most  know,  joat  about  the  time  of  the  baUle 
flf  the  Point  the  Ingians  waa  even  on,  aroand  the  set- 
teeota  The  settlers  were  sometimes  forted,|  but 
vheneier  the  mnimy  retired  they  went  on  to  their  set- 
tkBKBtaagin  to  plant  and  work  their  com,  and  then  the 
nngea  woold  come  upon  'em  of  a  sudden,  and  bum 
uid  aealp  and  shiaghter  all  they  come  across.  The 
no  of  the  hoose  had  to  go  to  the  field  with  his  gun, 
udofteatimes  when  he  was  at  the  plough  the  woman 
Hpt  watefa  with  the  rifie.  Rich  people,  mister,  who 
iitve  DOW  got  all  these  here  lands,  don't  think  much  of 
vhita  w«]d  of  suffering  they  cost  the  poor  settlers. 
Well!  Tom  Hart  went  out  one  morning  to  plough, 
In^  his  wife  and  children  at  home,  and  taking  his 
Rfle  to  dioot  a  buck  if  he  ahould  see  one,  for  he  never 
"'"'nBted  about  the  Ingians,  as  it  was  rather  before 
^  troubles  broke  out,  and  they  had  for  sometime  been 
<rBeL  As  he  was  coming  home  from  his  work  what 
■'^^  he  see  hut  his  house  all  afire.  He  run  on,  not 
^  I  tell  you,  and  when  he  got  there,  he  burst 
^^^^  the  fire  and  found  his  wife  and  one  child  toma- 
bftvked  and  scalped  and  t'other  chiM  gone.  He  rushed 
^--for  the  fire  was  too  hot  for  him  to  stay,  and  took 
^  ttul  and  followed  on.  He  heard  a  cry  Uke  a  wild 
^ivltty,  and  he  knew  it  was  an  Ingian.  So  he  got 
l^iad  a  iiee  and  answered  him ;  and  presently  a  tall 
1bS>u  come  tramping  through  the  bushes^  thinking 
Hvaa  aoodier  Ingian  that  answered.    So  he  shot  Aim. 

*T1m  abore  rcdcal  to  a«  nearly  aa  I  can  reeollect  a  sabatan- 
^7  tctvrato  aiaimiie&t  of  the  old  mao'a  remarka. 

t  Point  ftoaaaat 

lOithaMl  lofeiher  la  a  fonwidi  block  hOMoa  fordefeoce. 


He  then  followed  on  the  trail  'till  about  dark  he  came  to 
where  they  were  camped  in  the  fork  of  two  little  cricksi 
And  there  was  his  little  daughter  in  the  thick  of  them. 
1  forget  how  many  they  were,  but  not  many;  so  he 
makes  for  home  as  fast  as  be  can — geta  back  to  the  set- 
tlement and  gets  what  neighbors  he  can  to  go  with  him. 
And  so  they  went,  and  'tween  daylight  and  sunrise  they 
come  upon  'em,  where  they  were  with  the  little  gal. 
They  sneaked  up  and  all  were  to  ^n  together,  and  he 
begs  them  for  God's  sake  not  to  hit  his  child.  And  so 
they  let  fly,  and  some  tumbled  down,  and  some  jumped 
up  and  run  of^  and  Hart  and  his  men  set  up  a  whoop, 
and  rushed  on  and  saved  the  child  and  carried  her  safe 
back,  and  ever  since  that  time  he's  been  mortal  innimy 
to  all  the  race,  and  I  raly  tlunk  he  would  kill  one  if  he 
was  to  see  him,  no  matter  where.  And  yet  he  got  hia 
spite  out  of 'em  at  the  battle  of  the  Poinu  How  many 
he  killed  that  day  he  never  could  say  for  sartain ;  but 
he  could  swear  to  two,  for  as  the  Ingians  and  white  men 
were  treed,  whenever  they  could  they  took  good  sight, 
and  twant  hard  to  tell  when  they  knocked  one  over.** 

A  new  subject  was  thus  broached,  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  the^Point ;  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  told  me  a  good  many  things  about  it 
which  I  had  heard  before.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  his  account  of  old  Cornstalk,  the  Indian  chief,  who 
commanded  the  red  men.  He  was  often  during  the 
day  on  a  little  hillock  where  he  could  command  a  view 
of  the  whole  battle,  and  gave  his  orden  in  a  voice  like 
a  speaking  trumpet  The  old  man  could  not  repress 
his  admiration  of  the  noble  savage,  though  he  was  his 
nafitral  enemy,  and  he  inveighed  in  strong  language 
against  the  manner  in  which  he  was  slain. 

We  sat  till  late  bedtime  chatting  about  Indian  afiiu'rs 
and  early  timea  I  remember  a  little  anecdote  which 
gives  a  virid  idea  of  the  state  of  the  frontier  population, 
while  the  Indians  were  yet  hovering  around  them. 
Clarksburg  was  a  small  village  much  exposed,  and  the 
children  were  kept  within  very  narrow  limits^  lest  a 
lurking  savage  should  chance  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
little  urchins,  however,  then,  as  now,  sometimes  broke 
their  bounds.  One  evening,  when  a  squad  of  them  had 
wandered  too  far,  they  diacovered  an  Indian  who  waa 
creeping  up  to  surprise  them.  They  all  set  off  for  home 
at  full  speed,  and  the  Indian  finding  himself  discovered, 
puraued  them  fiercely  with  his  tomahawk.  The  larger 
children  were  ahead,  but  one  licfle  fellow,  though  he 
ran  his  best,  fell  into  the  rear,  and  the  savage  was  gain* 
ing  on  him.  At  last  the  boy  got  so  far  that  hia  pursuer 
stopped,  poised  his  tomahawk  and  threw  it  at  him,  but 
missed ;  upon  which,  the  dauntless  child,  looking  back, 
esdaimed,  "Ahah  I  you  missed  me  though,  yon  slink." 

After  several  houra  of  interesting  conversation  with 
the  old  centenarian,  we  retired  to  resL  The  next 
morning,  though  I  rose  with  the  sun,  he  was  gone  be- 
fore I  was  up,  and  two  days  afterwarda  I  met  him  again 
in  Clarksburg,  which  he  had  reached  after  a  circuit  of 
more  than  sixty  miles,  travelling  on  foot  at  about  thirty 
miles  a  day.  How  he  succeeded  in  his  land  claim  I 
never  heard,  nor  do  I  know  whether  he  yet  lives.  The 
days  of  his  pilgrimage  are  probably  ended,  though  hia 
brawny  frame,  his  firm  and  well  developed  muscles, 
and  his  fine  "  thews  and  sinews"  might  well  have  lasted 
him  for  half  a  century  more. 

A  TlLaVB14.BB. 
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JOANNA  OF  NAPLES  * 

This  ia  an  exquisite  morcecUf  and  the  printer  has  sent 
it  from  his  hands  in  a  style  befitting  the  beauty  of  its 
literary  execution.  This  is  a  charm  which  it  ever  stands 
an  author  in  hand  to  seek.  It  is  an  a  priori  argument 
in  favor  of  his  book  that  it  is  thus  beautifully  printed,— 
its  "rimlet  of  text  meandering  through  a  meadow  of 
margin." 

The  author  of  "  Miriam"  and  the  present  work,  is 
Miss  Park,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  origin- 
ally intended  to  weave  a  tragedy  from  the  rich  material, 
which,  like  a  lump  of  virgin  gold  rather  than  of  ore, 
she  has  snatched  from  the-quarry,  and  wrought  into  a 
most  touching  and  intensely  interesting  history.  But 
OS  she  approached  the  task,  her  eyesight  failed  her,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  present  the  work  in  a  less  pretend- 
ing— but  to  our  minds,  a  §u  more  inviting  fomu 

That  which  would  have  deterred  an  ordinary  mind 
from  attempting  this  task,  seems  to  have  suggested  its 
execution  the  more  forcibly  to  hers.  She  had  been 
reading  Mrs.  JvmumCi  Life  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  in 
the  Biography  of  Female  Sovereigns,— and  was  led 
by  that  perusal  to  examine  all  the  records  of  that  cele- 
brated queen,  to  which  she  could  gain  access:  and,  to 
quote  the  beautiful  language  of  her  preface  to  this  little 
production,  "  When  deprived  of  her  customary  occu- 
pations, by  partial  blindness^  one  of  her  chief  resources 
against  the  weariness  of  forced  idleness  was  in  exercises 
of  the  memory  and  invention.  She  sometimes  enter- 
tained herself  with  weaving  fictions,  and  planning  little 
works  destined  never  to  come  forth  from  the  chambers 
of  her  brain ;  and  amid  the  visionary  processions  which 
moved  through  her  darkened  apartment,  many  a  time 
did  the  majestic  figure  of  the  Neapolitan  queen  sweep 
sadly  by,  the  heroine  of  the  unwritten  romance.  As  a 
memorial  of  those  hours,  when  the  fiiculties  mercifully 
bestowed  on  every  human  mind  asserted  their  power 
to  charm  away  physical  evil,  she  has,  the  last  summer, 
committed  some  of  their  fruits  to  paper,  and  the  task 
has  again  beguiled  a  few  weeks  of  ill  health.  Want  of 
eyesight  has  prevented  her  indulging  in  researches  that 
might  have  graced  her  pages  with  antiquarian  lore; 
but  she  trusts  she  has  avoided  any  serious  anacronisms. 
Her  narrative  is  not  a  work  of  pure  fiction,  as  most  of 
the  leading  charactess  and  principal  events  are  histori- 
cal ;  and  she  has  endeavored  to  take  no  unwarrantable 
liberties  with  facts,  as  recorded  by  writers,  who  believed 
Joanna  innocent  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  her  by  her 
enemies." 

For  this  she  is  to  be  thanked  by  all  who  have  pon- 
dered regretfully  over  those  pages  of  history  which 
record  the  imputed,  but  yet  unproven  crimes  of  the 
gifted  and  the  beautiful:  and  the  more  is  she  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  such  readers,  that  she  makes  out  a 
good  case,  (to  speak  in  legal  language,)  for  the  noble 
subject  of  her  romance. 

The  strongest  passages  in  the  writings  of  any  his- 
torian, who  can  be  considered  as  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent upon  this  question,  against  the  fame  of  this 
ill-fiited queen,  are  the  foltowing,  firom  Hallam*s  ''Mid* 
die  Ages," — which  are,  at  best,  but  doubtful  witnesses 

*  Joanna  of  IVaplai.  By  (he  author  of  '*  Iflriam.**  Boston : 
HUttard,  Ofmy  k  Co.    1889. 


against  her,  adding  bat  little  ibrea  Co  the  prejudiced 
acoounts  the  dinreh  of  Rome  has  handed  down  to 
posterity,  eoooeming  the  monarch  who  had  the  ind^ 
pendenoe  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Clement  againal  the 
usurper  Urban.  "Publie  rumors,  in  the  abseaee  of 
pioo(  (sajrt  Hallam,)  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  mya- 
tertOQs  assassination,  [of  Andrea,  her  hushand,)  to  Joan- 
na. Whether  ht^torians  are  authoriaEed  to  aaaoBtie  her 
participation  in  it  so  confidently  as  they  haire  generally 
done,  may  perhaps  be  doubted:  though  I  eaanot  ven- 
ture, positively,  to  rescind  their  sentenee."  ^  The  mune 
of  Joan  has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of  eahini- 
nies.  Whatever  share  she  may  have  had  in  her  hos- 
band*s  death,  and  certainly  under  dicanistaoees  of 
extenuation,  her  sufaaeqoent  lile  was  not  open  to  aay 
flagrant  reproach  t  the  charge  of  djssolato  raanners,  as 
finequently  nude,  ir  nsl  wmrmiJUd  hg  anf  specf^  P^^ft 
tretdemparmjfUttbmmy,^ 

But  the  reader  of  this  little  ramanee  will  conceive  s 
ft«w  ideal  of  the  character  of  Joanna  of  Naples,  which 
will  make  him  willing,  (or  we  greatly  mistake,)  to 
believe  nothing  of  that  heroic  woman,  not  proved,— 
which  is  inoonsistent  with  the  beautiful  portmitare  that 
the  pencil  of  Miss  Park  has  produced. 

Afiothar  feattiro  of  this  work  will  strike  the  reader. 
The  author  shall  state  this  featiire  in  her  own  happy 
manner.  "  In  this  Tale,"  she  says  in  her  pn&oe, "  the 
aathor  baa  remembered  a  wish  often  expnsaed  in  her 
hearing  by  judtdous  mothers;  she  haa  endeavored  to 
diaoard  the  machinery  usually  employed  in  works  of 
fiction ;  and  to  bring  strong  passions  and  afibctions  into 
play,  without  the  co6peration  of  that,  on  which  the 
main  interest  of  a  romantic  story  commonly  depends. 
She  respectfully  waits  the  decision  of  the  public,  as  u> 
the  degree  of  interest  excited  for  a  heroine,  whoas  fean 
and  trials  ara  not  interwoven  with  a  bve-tale.  Her 
little  work  is  published  in  the  hope,  that,  ifUwmiU 
mpprehalian  9f  ktr  young  readers,  fAey  mqr  ^  '■^  ^  ^ 
fe  iktfimnUigM  iffkidaqf,  tverpmaingfiM  Mgki  rfra— i 
^  pUuiart  m%d  kuimeiUm,  JS»  UU  eitntiU  cmna  gUimg 
down /rem  the  unu  rf  dim  anMfttify,tl  Mags  tit  ai^ 
ImlAs,  thti  daent  ctmUmfitiikm^ — the  inauffieienqr  of 
human  greatneas,  the  dangers  of  a  blinding  prosperi- 
ty,— the  terrible  retribution,  which  so  ofiea  overtakei 
guilt,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

We  commend  this  book  a#  one  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  day,— and  express  a  hope,  which  we 
know  all  our  readers  will  echo^  when,  upon  our  reooo- 
mendation  they  shall  have  perused  it,— that  this  will 
prove  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  sioiler 
fiivors^  for  which  her  countrymen  ara  yet  to  be  bid 
under  willing  obligation  to  the  fair  and  gifted  authoresa 


HEXAMETER  VERSE. 

Gkbriel  Harvey,  who  ''had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  that  restless  buflbon  Tom  Nash,"  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  Hexameter  into  onr  veniii- 
cation.  His  Encomium  Lauri  thus  ridiculously  com- 
mences: 

Whet  might  I  Icall  |  thiatree  ?  A  |  lawrell  ?  i  O  bonny  1  lavrell! 
ITeadea  to  thy  t  bowes  will  1 1  how  thiol  knee,  and  I  vayle  mf 
hoBlneiie. 
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OF  LIYI50  AMERICAN  FOETS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

NO.  L» 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ESO. 

This  gentleman,  now  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  is 
a  n«ti?e  of  Baltimore.  In  1829,  we  find  him  a 
fiierober  of  tbe  bar  in  that  city,  and  di8ting;uished 
for  his  Ibrepsic  talents.  In  1830-'31,  he  emi- 
grated to  Cincinnati,  and  shortly  afterwards  con- 
nected himself  with  a  political  paper,  which  bore 
intriosic  evidence  of  bein{^  controlled  by  a  power- 
hi  pen.  Daring  his  residence  in  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Thomas,  although  very  young,  drew  the  attention 
of  political  parties  to  himself,  by  several  popular 
addresses,  on  occasions  of  great  political  excite- 
ment His  oratorical  powers  were  of  a  high 
order;  his  doquence  graceful  and  winning,  and 
frequently  varied  by  flashes  of  wit,  and  irresisti- 
ble bamof ;  and  when  pointed  at  a  party  opponent, 
often  barbed  with  the  keenest  sarcasm. 

Hii  talent  for  swaying  political  assemblies  was 
nn  discovered,  and  appreciated  by  his  new  fel- 
bw-dtizena.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Cincin- 
lati  but  a  few  months,  when,  in  every  gathering 
of  the  peof^,  his  voice  was  heard,  stirring  them 
bj  its  powerful  eloquence. 

His  readineas  at  repartee,  and  the  biting  force  of 
bii  sarcasm,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  inci- 
deal  Like  a  certain  noble  poet,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
adefisct  in  one  of  his  limbs;  but,  unlike  him,  he 
bsi  tbe  wisdom  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  this 
peculiarity.  On  one  occasion,  during  which  he 
was  tbe  orator  of  his  party,  some  reflection,  by  an 
opponent  in  bis  speech,  upon  his  lameness,  started 
btm  from  his  chair.  With  a  kindling  eye,  and  a 
lip  writhing  with  indignant  contempt,  he  turned 
spon  the  gentleman,  and  in  a  voice  calm  and  clear, 
but  which  mng  like  a  clarion,  said — ^''I  thank 
God,  that  he  gave  me  not  two  perfect  feet,  lest  my 
footsteps  should  be  mistaken  for  that  man^s!" 
The  careless,  but  inimitable  attitude  of  his  pointed 
finger,  the  dark  flashing  eye,  which  sought  out 
that  of  bis  opponent,  and  the  scorn  that  dwelt  on 
bis  curling  lip,  as  lie  threw  all  the  depth  and  bit- 
temesB  of  his  sarcasm  into  the  last  two  words, 
were  irresistible  and  overpowering. 

Although  editor  of  a  warm  partisan  paper,  and 
launched  on  the  tumultuous  sea  of  politics,  Mr. 
Tbomas  found  time  during  the  lulls  of  the  tempest, 
togize  on  the  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  to  admire  the 
■Mwy  crests  of  the  wstos,  as  they  showered  their 
crystals  at  his  feet;  and  to  amuse  himself  in 
watching  the  prismatic  changes  of  the  nautilus, 
u  be  triiDined  his  transparent  sail.  Amid  the 
roar  of  the  waves  over  which  his  bark  was  borne. 


*TlieM 
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an  numbend,  wUboot  any  reference  to  lite- 


he  could  appreciate,  and  seize  upon,  the  brighter, 
as  well  as  encounter  the  darker  objects  in  his 
path;  and  poetry,  with  her  fascinations,  allured 
him  from  the  tumultuous  sea,  to  glide  among  her 
flowery  isles,  and  listen  to  the  melody  of  Calliope 
and  her  sister  train. 

The*' Emigrant,  or  Reflections  while  descend* 
ing  the  Ohio  River,"  a  poem,  published  in  1888, 
first  introduced  Mr.  Thomas  to  the  public  as  an 
author,  although  he  had  previously  written  some 
fugitive  pieces,  one  of  which,  entitled,  "'Tis 
said  that  Absence  Conquers  Love,"  was  set  to 
music,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  Ame- 
rican lyrics,  and  may  be  found  on  every  young 
lady's  piano.  Perhaps  an  incident  like  the  follow- 
ing, is  more  grateful  to  a  living  author,  than  a 
Shakspearian  opulence  of  posthumous  lame.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Thomas  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  a  total 
stranger.  Without  any  object  to  awaken  a  train 
of  reflections  which  could  make  him  feel  less 
alone,  he  walked  out  in  the  evening  a  few  hours 
ader  his  arrival,  and  hearing  from  one  of  the  mer- 
chants' palaces  on  Chesnut  street,  a  sound  of 
music,  he  paused  to  listen.  The  words  of  his  own 
song  fell  on  his  ear,  warbled  by  one  of  the  sweet- 
est female  voices  he  had  ever  heard.  The  emo- 
tions this  gratifying  incident  awakened,  were  pe- 
culiarly pleasing.  He  felt  from  that  moment  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  stranger. 

<*  Hoc  est, 
Vivere  bU,  Tita  priori  frui.** 

The  "Emigrant"  is  a  poem  in  the  heroic  mea- 
sure, and  the  metrical  arrangement  of  its  stanzas 
is  similar  to  that  of  Gray's  "Ode  to  Adversity." 
It  contains  91  stanzas,  and  is  728  lines  in  length. 
It  abounds  with  strong  and  beautiful  imagery; 
original  and  stirring  thoughts;  is  occasionally 
varied  by  thrilling  transitions,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  sound  philosophy.  In  perusing  this  poem,  the 
reader  is  struck  with  a  certain  energy  and  manly 
tone  of  thought  pervading  it ;  and  discovers  with 
pleasure,  that  the  author  has  not  sacrificed  noble 
and  sound  sentiments  and  common  sense,  for  the 
sake  of  a  happy  turn  of  verse,  or  to  introduce  a 
garland  of  fine  and  flowery  words;  nor  has  he 
substituted  an  unmeaning  word,  on  account  of  its 
smoothness,  for  one  more  expressive  and  sonorous, 
as  is  the  custom  of  many  of  our  modem  poets,  who 
ofien  seem  to  prefer  smoothness  of  verse  to  sound- 
ness of  thought. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  character 
of  the  poet's  mind,  and  better  illustrate  his  powers 
than  any  description  of  them.  The  first  quotation 
is  from  the  opening  stanza  of  the  poem,  and  hap- 
pily expresses  the  feelings  of  the  Emigrant,  on 
leaving  his  old,  and  seeking  a  new  home.    *  « 

<*  We  both  «re  pilpime,  wild  ftnd  wioding  rirer  I 
Both  wandering  ooward  to  the  boundIrM 
Cbancelbl  and  ehangerul  la  my  deaUoy; 
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I  Deads  muK  follow  where  thy  currenta  l«Te— 
Perchance  to  find  a  home,  or  elee,  perchance  a  graTe.** 

There  is  a  sombre  coloring  visible  throughout 
this  poem,  which  takes  its  hue  from  the  peculiar 
feelings  of  the  writer,  who  at  the  period  of  its 
composition,  labored  under  ill  health.  He  touch- 
ingly  alludes,  in  the  eleventh  stanza,  to  this  Infirm- 
ity, and  finely  and  poetically  expresses  the  ieelings 
of  an  ambitious  spirit  thus  clogged  in  its  aspi- 
rations. 

"  Is  health  returnleae  ?  Never  more  may  I 
Throw  by  the  FtafTon  which,  alaa !  I  lean  ? 
la  the  woof  woren  of  my  destiny? 
Shall  I  ne*er  be  af  ain  what  I  hare  been  f 
And  muat  the  bodily  anguiah  be  combined 
With  the  intenaeneaa  of  the  anxiooa  mind  ? — 
The  ferer  of  the  frame  and  of  tlie  aoul, 
With  no  medicinal  draught  to  quell  it— or  contro!  ?** 

The  following  apostrophe  to  Love,  is  rich  with 
the  quaint  and  beautiful  imagery,  which  charac- 
terises the  old  masters  of  the  English  lyre : 

"  O,  Lore !  what  rhymer  haa  not  aung  of  thee  ? 
And  who,  with  heart  ao  yonng  aa  hia  who  aioga, 
Knowa  not  thou  art  aelMiurthened  aa  the  bee, 
Who,  loving  many  flowera,  muat  needa  hare  winga  ? 
Yea,  thou  art  winged,  O,  Love !  like  paaaing  thought 
That  now  ia  with  ua,  and  now  aeema  aa  nought, 
Until  deep  paaalon  atampa  thee  in  the  brain. 
Like  beea  in  folded  flowera,  that  ne*er  unfold  again.** 

We  will  add  another  quotation,  which  breathes 
the  divine  afflatus  in  every  line,  and  marks  the 
accurate  observer  of  nature : 

"And  the  wild  river,  laughing,  lavea  ita  banks— 
A  babbler— like  a  happy-hearted  girl. 
Dancing  along  with  free  and  frolic  pranka ; 
The  leavea  overhanging  tremble  like  the  curl 
That  playa  upon  her  forehead  aa  ahe  goea: 
While,  *mid  the  branchea  free  from  human  woea. 
The  wild  bird  carola  to  ita  happy  mate, 
Qiad  for  the  present  hour,  nor  anxious  for  Its  fate.'* 

A  more  eloquent  definition  of  Eloquence  has 
seldom  been  written  than  the  following: 

"And  thia  la  Eloquence.    *Tis  the  intenae 
Impassioned  fervor  of  a  mind  deep  fraught 
With  native  energy,  when  soul  and  sense 
Burst  forth  embodied  in  the  burning  thought ; 
When  look,  emotion,  tone  are  all  combined — 
When  the  whole  man  ia  eloquent  with  mind : 
A  power  t|»at  cnmea  not  at  the  call  or  queat. 
But  from  the  gifted  aoul  and  the  deep^feellng  breaat." 

The  succeeding  stanzas,  suggested  by  the  sight 
of  Blannerhasset's  island,  on  sailing  past  it,  will 
close,  save  one  in  allusion  to  his  profession,  the 
extracts  from  this  poem.  The  seamd  stanza,  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  alludes  to  Col.  Burr  : 

"  lale  of  the  beautiful !  how  much  thou  art, 
Row  in  thy  desolation,  like  the  fate 
Ofthoae,  who  came  In  innocence  of  heart. 
With  thy  green  Eden  to  aaaimilate ; 
Then  art  her  coronal  to  nature  gave, 
To  deck  thy  brow,  queen  of  the  onward  wave ! 
And  woman  came,  the  beautiful  and  good, 
And  made  her  happy  homa  *fflid  thy  embracing  flood. 


Alas  I  another  came ;  his  blandishment. 
The  fascination  of  his  smooth  address. 
That  read  so  well  the  very  heart'a  intent. 
And  could  so  well  Its  every  thought  express. 
Won  thy  fair  spirits  to  Its  dark  design. 
And  gave  our  country,  too,  her  Catiline. 
He  lives— the  Roman  traitor  dared  to  die ! 
Yet  in  their  different  fates  behold  the  homily.** 

The  following  and  last  quotation  we  shall  make 
from  the  ''  Emigrant"  is  a  pleasant  allusion  to  the 
author's  profession.  Its  truth  and  accuracy  will 
find  defenders  in  all  who  have   to  do  with  the 

glorious  uncertainties  of  the  law.' 
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"  Soon  must  I  mingle  in  the  wordy  war, 
Wliere  knavery  lakes  in  vice,  her  sly  degress, 
As  slip  awsy,  *  not  guilty,*  from  the  bar. 
Counsel  or  client,  as  their  honors  please. 
To  breathe  in  crowded  court,  a  poisonous  breath— 
To  plead  fur  life— lo  justify  a  death— 
To  wrani^le,  Jar,  to  twist,  to  twirl,  to  toil,— 
Tills  is  the  lawyer's  life— a  heart-consuming  moil." 

We  will  here  close  this  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
poetical  works,  for  these  "  sketches"  are  not  in- 
tended either  for  elaborate  reviews  or  criticismi, 
but,  simply,  brief  notices  of  the  writings  and  style 
of  authors,  illustrated  when  necessary,  by  occa- 
sional quotations.  We  would  observe,  however, 
that  the  "  £migrAnt"  was,  even  in  this  day,  whea 
poetry  is  so  little  read  and  appreciated,  favorably 
received,  and  won  for  the  author  the  praise  and 
popularity  due  to  genius.  A  poem  of  a  different 
cast  from  the  "  Emigrant,"  several  cantos  ia 
length,  and  abounding  in  keen  satire,  humorouf 
hits  at  the  times,  and  enriched  with  several  admi- 
rable portraits,  originating  in  the  eccentricities  and 
absurdities  which  characterize  the  lashions  and 
follies  of  the  present  structure  of  society,  is  now 
we  learn,  in  preparation  by  the  same  author. 

In  November,  1836,  Mr.  Thomas  threw  down 
his  gauntlet  in  the  lists  in  which  be  had  appeared 
with  some  success  as  a  ix>et,  and  challenged  public 
opinion  as  a  nov^ist.    At  this  perkxl,  tired  wilh 

"  Wrangling,  jarring,  twisting,  twirling,  toiling,** 

he  had  retired  both  from  the  editorial  chair  and 
the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  more  congenial 
pursuits  of  literary  composition. 

'*  Cliktoh  Bradshaw,  or  the  Adventures  ofa 
Lawyer,'*  is  the  title  of  the  work  by  which  he 
maile  his  first  apfiearance  in  this  new  path  of  lite- 
rature. In  applying  his  talents  to  this  fascinating 
species  of  composition,  which  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  the  place  of  the  epic-rythmical  poem, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  only  directing  his  genius  into  a 
field  where  it  could  'take  a  higher  and  wider 
range.  The  poet  is  necessarily  the  creator  of  the 
novelist;  and  although  popular  poets  will  not 
always  make  popular  novelists,  yet  no  man,  bow- 
ever  severely  his  mind  may  be  cultivated,  how- 
ever accurate  and  extensive  bis  knowledge,  how- 
ever polished  and  classical  his  style,  can  become  a 
popular  novelist  without  being  also  a  poet    The 
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one  without  the  other,  is  the  statue  of  marble, 
which  pasMa — the  triumph  of  hia  skill — from  the 
ksnd  of  the  sculptor,  charming  the  eye  with  the 
exquisite  symmetry  and  life- like  truth  of  its  pro- 
portioiis,  wanting  ihe  soul  to  give  animation  to  the 
eye,  pencil  the  veins  with  azure,  and  give  to  the 
boioai  the  undulating  swell  of  the  heaving  wave. 

"Clinton  Bradshaw,"  to  make  use  of  tlie  words 
of  another,  "is  the  story  of  a  young  lawyer  of 
liioiled  means  and  popular  talents,  whose  ambition 
urges  him  to  elevate  himself  by  all  the  honorable 
means  in  his  power.  His  professional  pursuits 
lead  him  among  the  coarsest  criminals,  while  his 
political  career  brings  him  in  contact  with  the 
venil  and  corrupt  of  all  parties.  But,  true  alike 
to  himself  and  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  the  stem  principles  of  a  republican  and 
the  uncompromising  spirit  of  a  gentleman  are 
operative  under  all  circumstances.'' 

The  reception  of  this  book  by*  the  public,  al- 
though of  a  kind  flattering  to  the  author,  was  not 
nch  as  to  stamp  it  with  that  decided  mark  of 
approbation,  which  is  the  index  of  popularity ;  nor 
SQch  as  thoee  which  had  measured  the  intellectual 
streojcth  of  the  writer,  and  witnessed,  on  other 
orcasioos,  the  bold  flights  of  his  genius,  had  anti- 
cipated. The  causes  which  operated  against  its 
entire  success,  lay  in  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two  characters  of  both  sexes,  such  as  Fielding  has 
mccessfully  drawn,  but  which  in  the  present  modi- 
fication of  public  taste,  even  from  the  pen  of  a 
Fielding  or  a  Smollet,  would  have  been  received 
with  distaste.  The  truth  and  coloring  of  these 
portraits  were  undeniable,  and  evinced  the  pen  of 
a  master;  but  they  belong  to  a  school  now  out  of 
date,  and  are  superseded  by  subjects,  which,  al- 
though of  a  more  chastened  and  refined  character, 
are  also  less  marked  by  strength  and  durability. 
Another  cause  may  be  traced  to  a  peculiarity 
which  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  Ameri- 
can novels,  written  to  |X)rtray  American  man- 
ners and  customs  in  American  cities.  The  cha- 
racters being  such  everyday  people  as  we  meet  with 
in  the  commonplace  routine  of  life,  can  be  invested, 
however  powerful  may  be  the  wand  of  the  magi- 
cian who  calls  them  up  to  act  their  part  on  fiction's 
^^^9  ^7  none  of  that  magic  and  romance,  which 
is  at  the  present  day,  and  indeed  since  the  days  of 
Mrs.  Ratclifle,  has  been  the  sine  qua  nan  of  a 
wocessful  American  novel.  It  is  difierent  with 
the  novels  of  other  countries.  The  transcendent 
genius  of  Scott,  in  delineating  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  was  aided  by  the  romance  of  that 
land  of  story.  There  was  a  stirring  tale  speaking 
in  every  glen;  a  tradition  hanging  on  every  moun- 
tain's brow,  and  ruined  castle-wall ;  and  brownies, 
ftoglcs  and  elttes,  wandering  on  heaths,  living  in 
wiM  caves,  or  presiding  over  fountains,  were 
ever  ready  to  start  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  great 
enchantOT. 


Even  tales  of  London  life,  have  their  charms 
for  the  American  reader:  for,  with  a  colonial  feel- 
ing, that  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Amer- 
icans, and  that  derives  its  existence  from  the  wor- 
thiest and  holiest  principles  of  ^  human  nature — 
love  of  **  faderland" — we  still  look  with  a  roman- 
tic and  filial  interest  towards  the  "mot  her  country." 
All  that  strengthens  these  associations,  and  brings 
us,  in  imagination,  nearer  to  a  land  we  love  to 
contemplate  at  a  distance,  is  readily  received  and 
cherished.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  poetic  feeling, 
rather  than  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  works 
themselves,  that  pictures  of  I,4ondon  life  and  man- 
ners, which  difier  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
those  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
find  here  such  extensive  circulation,  and  so  large 
a  number  of  readers;  while  an  American  work, 
of  superior  merit,  cumbers  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers.  We  have,  moreover,  such  a  censu- 
rable, but,  by  the  way,  very  natural  propensity, 
to  read  of  princes,  dukes  and  baronets,  that  the 
mere  glimpse  of  these  titles,  as  they  catch  the  eye 
in  running  the  fingers  over  the  leaves,  is  sufficient 
to  secure  a  purchaser  and  reader,  while  the  pretty 
nose  is  turned  up,  or  the  manly  lip  ejects  a 
"pshaw !"  at  meeting  in  the  novel  lying  beside  it, 
only  plain  misters,  and  colonels,  may  be,  and  par- 
ed venture  a  senator  or  two,  and  a  president.  One 
"my  lord,"  is  worth  an  army  of  these  republican 
characters;  and  so,  aside  from  our  colonial  preju- 
dices for  everything  English,  the  American  work 
is  thrown  down  with  something  like  contempt 
It  is  owing  to  these  causes,  that  American  pic- 
tures of  manners  in  American  cities,  are  not 
popular  here,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  may 
be  so  in  England — for  we  oflen  first  know  our 
authors  through  the  kindness,  or  rather  justice 
of  the  British  press.  Viewed  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  a  novel  of  this 
class — in  which  "Clinton  Bradsliaw"  is  to  be  rank- 
ed— should  have  met  only  with  partial  success, 
where  the  author's  friends,  basing  their  judgment 
upon  a  knowledge  of  his  powers,  antici|)ated  the 
most  sanguine  result.  That  it  did  not  at  once, 
therefore,  take  the  high  stand  as  a  novel,  its  in- 
trinsic merit  entitled  it  to,  is  to  be  referred  to 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  authors. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  it  should  be  understood, 
do  not  apply  to  American  novels  as  a  dasa,  but  to 
that  species  of  them  called  "  fashionable  novels," 
the  characters  of  which  are  daily  fomiliar  to  our 
eyes,  and  therefore  altogether  wanting  in  those 
mysterious  parts,  that  go  to  make  up  a  hero  or 
heroine:  Cooper,  Sinims,  Kennedy,  Bird,  and 
others,  to  be  hereafter  named,  have  shown  us  that 
the  American  novel  can  be  invested  with  a  digni- 
ty, |K)wer,  and  romantic  interest,  rivalling  British 
works  of  this  class.  Our  strictures  apply  only 
to  what  may  be  termed  "civic  novels."  Proba- 
bly all  American  novels  of  this  species,  however 
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well  wrilten  and  brilliant  with  genius,  will,  in 
their  native  country,  meet  with  an  indifferent  re- 
oeption,  and  have  only  an  ephemeral  exiitence. 
Perfaapf  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  an  undeniable 
proposition,  that  no  novel  can  live,  unless  it  is 
based  on  some  remarkable  historical  event,  which, 
like  leaven  in  the  lump,  leavens  the  whole,  infu- 
sing into  it  a  principle  of  perpetuity.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  genius  of  the  author,  this  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  Waverly  novels — the  leaven  of  histo- 
ry pervades  them  all. 

"  Clinton  firadshaw,"  however,  was  only  a  trial 
of  the  author's  powers,  as  a  youthful  knight  tilts 
in  the  tournament  to  try  the  metal  of  his  barb, 
and  tMt  the  strength  and  fitness  of  his  armor,  be- 
fore he  encounters  in  the  more  deadly  strife  of  the 
field.  It  has  been  said  that  one  sin  is  inevitably 
the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny:  an  author's  first 
book  is  equally  prolific.  *' Clinton  firadshaw," 
after  having  passed  into  a  second  edition,  was  fol- 
lowed eleven  months  afterwards,  (in  November, 
1886,)  by  a  second  novel,  entitled,  *'  £a8T  and 
Wbst."  During  the  interval,  however,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  satirical  poem, 
already  alluded  to,  called  "The  Beechen  Tree, 
and  abdlit  the  length  of  the  "  Bride  of  Abydos, 
and  with  a  somewhat  similar  variety  of  versifica- 
tion. This  will  be  published  sometime  in  the 
present  year,  probably;  but,  whenever  it  does 
appear,  it  will  eminently  contribute  to  the  poetic 
iame  of  its  author. 

"  East  and  West"  assimilates  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  fiction,  with  which  "Clinton  Bradshaw" 
has  been  classed,  but  does  not  decidedly  belong  to 
it  Like  that  work,  it  is  constructed  upon  no  his- 
torical kmsis  or  popular  tradition,  but  professes  to 
be  a  picture  of  American  manners,  deriving  its  in- 
terest solely  from  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
characters,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  It  differs  from  "Clinton  Bradshaw," 
however,  not  only  in  not  confining  its  scenes  to 
the  streets  and  houses  of  a  metropolis,  and  their 
trite,  daily  histories,  thereby  encroaching  too  close- 
ly upon  the  province  of  the  penny  press,  and  les- 
sening the  dignity  and  charm  of  epic  composition, 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  variety  and  originality 
of  its  characters;  the  frequent  changes  of  its 
scenes;  (especially  in  the  second  volume,  to 
which  these  observations  exclusively  apply ;)  its 
stirring  incidents,  and  glowing  descriptions  of 
western  scenes,  character  and  adventure.  The 
character  of  Blazeaway,  a  "  river  character,"  so 
called,  and  a  spirited  and  thrilling  narrative  of  a 
steamboat  race,  mark  the  second  volume  as  no 
ordinary  production.  The  two  volumes  are  of  very 
unequal  merit ;  the  first  coming  under  the  class 
of  "  city  novels,"  while  the  second  is  of  a  widely 
different  and  more  popular  character.  The  cause 
is  neither  altogether  in  the  author,  nor  in  the 
style ;  but  in  the  subject  and  scenes.  He  leaves  the 


paved  streets  and  fiishionable  folks,  brick-boaaei 
and  pier-glasses  behind  him,  with  the  first  volume. 
In  the  second,  he  fearlessly  spreads  his  wing  and 
plumes  his  crest,  like  the  unchained  eagle,  who 
soars  to  his  native  mountains,  and  with  a  Iwlder 
pen,  seizes  upon  the  themes  and  aoenea,  which, 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  spring  up  unbidden  oa 
every  side,  rich  and  inexhaustible  material  Ibr  the 
romancer. 

The  West  is  the  legitimate  empire  of  the  Amer- 
ican western  novelist ;  and  when  he  shall  be  con- 
tent to  wield  over  it  the  sceptre  of  his  genius,  and 
unfold  its  wild  traditions,  his  works  will  contain 
the  true  principle  of  life.  "  It  is  a  land,"  says  the 
celebrateid  Mr.  Flint,  in  a  recent  letter  to  tbe 
writer, "  where  every  thing  in  history,  natuml 
and  civil,  every  thing  in  nature  and  art,  pertain- 
ing to  it,  touching  its  settlement  and  progress,  is, 
in  itself,  matter  of  romance,  and  wanting,  lo  those 
who  have  not  seen  and  observed,  eroi  MmUana 
almost  in  the  same  ordinary  standard  of  romance.'* 

A  pen  that  can  discourse  so  eloquently  of  the 
West,  as  in  the  following  stanzas,  taken  at  random 
from  the  "  Emigrant,"  should  seek  no  different 
theme :  his  muse  should  linger^ 

**  Wber*  ttole  tbe  paddle-pltod  and  cott«rfnf  bark 
Along  tbe  rough  ebore'e  cragg*d  and  eedgj  side  j 
Where  tbe  fierce  huoter,  from  the  foreet  dark. 
Pursued  Ibe  wild  deer  o'r  tbe  oaountaine  wUd." 

♦  *  *  *      .       * 

**  Yet,  wbo  that  ever  trod  upon  tbe  eboro. 
Since  tbe  rude  red  man  left  it  to  bis  tread. 
Thinks  not  of  bim  ?  *  •  • 

That  Indian  mound 
Will  aoon  be  lerelled  with  the  plough'd  np  gitmod; 
Where  stands  that  Tillage  church,  tradition*s  bold, 
Tbe  war-wboop  once  rung  loud,  o'er  many  a  wanfor 
cold." 

**  Within  thee,  river !  many  a  pale  face  aleeps. 
And  many  a  red  man*a  ghost  bis  Tigfl  keeps  -, 
And  many  a  maid  baa  watched  thy  dark  b*nks  OTcr. 
For  thee,  perehanco,  tby  stream  ran  red  wkb  Ueod, 
There  pale  and  red  men  met  upon  tby  shore, 
Embracing  foes,  they  sank  within  the  flood, 
Fierce  twins  in  death,  and  joined  forerer  more ! 
But,  God  is  just !  to  blm  tbe  red  race  fly, 
DriT'n  to  the  pathless  west,  thence  upward  Co  the  sky.'* 

«  Here  once  Boone  trod,  tbe  hardy  pioneer, 
The  only  white  man  in  the  wilderness; 
That  mountain  ibere,  that  lifts  its  bald  high  bsad 
Above  the  forest,  was  percbance  bis  throne  !** 

"  How  fertile  is  this  *  iark  end  hlaody  gro^4r 
Here  death  has  given  many  a  horrid  wound ! 
Here  waa  tbe  victim  tortured  to  tbe  stake. 
While  dark  revenge  stood  Iqr,  bis  burning  tblrat  to  slake." 
«  #  *  #  « 

"  Methinks  I  see  It  all  within  yon  dell, 
Where  trembles  through  the  leaves  tbe  clear  moonllfhc; 
Say,  Druid  oak !  canst  not  the  story  tell  ? 
Why  met  they  thus  ?  and  wherefore  did  tbey  flglit  I 
And  wept  his  maiden  much  ?  and  wbo  waa  be 
Wbo  thus  so  calmly  bore  his  agony  ? 
Sang  he  his  deatb-aong  welt  ?  was  be  a  cblef  f 
And  mourned  bis  nation  long.  In  noiaa  of  lengtbeaai 
grief?" 

It  will  be  discovered  b7  those  who  compare  Mr. 
Thomas's  novels,  especially  "Clinton  firadshaw/' 
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with  Ibii  fine  poem,  that  he  has  not  yet  done  justice 
to  hit  tdenta,  or  choeen  subjecta  most  congenial 
with  hif  tone  of  mind,  or  best  suited  to  the  develop- 
meat  of  his  powers.  The  admirers  of  genius  will 
therefore  look  with  some  anxiety  towards  the 
future  directioa  of  powers  which  haye  not  been 
coaducted  into  the  channel  to  which  they  have 
already  shown  a  natural  tendency. 

Although  the  writer  has  not  seen  a  review,  not 
eveo  the  briefest  newspaper  notice  of  ''East  and 
West,"  and  cannot  therefore  determine  the  kind  of 
reception  it  has  received  by  the  editorial  corps  and 
the  reviewers,  yet  judging  only  from  the  work 
ilKir,  and  the  opinions  of  many  who  have  perused 
it,  he  is  confident  of  its  title  to  a  fiiir  share  of  popu- 
Itrity,  which  must,  in  some  degree,  however,  be 
<pialifiBd,  by  the  causes  above  stated,  operating  on 
fictJQQs  of  the  class  to  which  this  belong^.  It  is 
fjHrited  and  racy,  enriched  with  fine  thoughts, 
ud  tbouoda  in  admirable  sketdies  of  character. 
The  atyle,  though  not  elegant  or  studied,  is  bold, 
free  ftod  flowing,  as  if  the  author  wrote  with  ease 
aod  npidity. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's mind,  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are  too  inie- 
parebly  united  to  admit  of  their  peculiar  features 
being  separately  considered.  As  an  observer 
of  nature,  he  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
soblime  and  terrible,  rather  than  the  picturesque ; 
choosing  to  spread  the  wings  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  sail  above  the  beetling  crags,  rather 
than  fly  through  fiiiry  dells,  or  hover  in  the  sha- 
dowy grove.  But  he  is  not  an  enthusiastic  admir- 
er of  "  grassy  meadows,  breezy  slopes,  inspiring 
hillf  and  mountain  crags ;"  and  will  turn  his  back 
oa  the  iaireet  aoene,  to  seat  himself  in  some  quiet 
corner,  if  he  be  travelling,  perchance  in  a  steamer 
OD  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi,  to  hold  conversation 
with  some  ''character/'  whom  accident  may  have 
thrown  in  his  way.  It  may  be  remarked,  here, 
that  his  conversatkmal  talents  are  of  the  highest 
order;  his  Toice  agreeable,  and  his  address  and 
maBoers  popular  and  prepossessing. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Tho- 
niu*a  mind,  is  hi|  perception  and  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  the  picturesque,  eccentric  and  absurd, 
and  what  is  called  original  points  in  the  appear- 
ance, habits,  or  characters  of  men.  With  an  eye 
to  the  humorous,  and  a  passion  for  observing  what 
he  has  emphatically  termed  "  characters,"  he  is  at 
all  times  observant,  and  constantly  deriving  in 
this  way,  not  only  amusement  to  himself,  but  for 
hii  readers.  Probably  there  is  not  a  character, 
particukriy  the  ruder  ones,  (for  it  is  the  unhewn 
block, and  not  the  polished  column  which  forms 
subjects  for  his  study,)  in  his  novels,  which  is  not 
dnwn  from  living  originals;  who,  at  a  public 
table,  in  the  street  or  highway,  have  unconscious- 
ly nt  for  their  portraits  to  this  observing  painter 
of  mm  and  manners.    It  k  this  naturalneis,  this 


not  so  much  copies  of  men,  as  the  men  themselves, 
that  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas's prose  writings.  This  talent  of  observation 
has  led  him  to  study  the  characters  of  distinguished 
men ;  and  insensibly  created  a  taste  for  biography, 
which  he  has  displayed  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  a 
popular  biographical  sketch  of  Wirt,  published 
shortly  afler  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  article,  which  has 
insensibly  grown  to  an  unexpected  length,  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Thomas's  personal  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  fashion  now-a-days  for 
authors  to  show  themselves  to  their  readers,  like 
their  olden  time  predecessors,  en  froniitpict. 
He  is  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height,  compactly  built,  and  slight- 
ly inclined  to  be  fleshy.  His  complexion  is  a 
healthy  brown ;  his  hair  black  and  wavy,  and  is 
worn  long  and  negligently  about  his  temples. 
His  forehead  is  straight  and  high,  with  the  intel- 
lectual organs  strongly  developed.  His  eyebrows 
are  square  and  full,  and  beneath  them  plays  a  pair 
of  deep-set  eyes  of  the  keenest  black,  with  a  lively 
if  not  a  laughing  expression,  in  which  mixed  hu- 
mor and  penetration  predominate.  His  nose  is 
straight  and  faultless;  his  lips  accurately  chisseled, 
and  remarkably  flexile,  and  caiiable  of  express- 
ing humor  or  sarcasm  in  a  striking  degree.  The 
ruling  expression  of  his  face,  which  is  that  of  a 
handsome,  dark  complexioned  man,  is  good  hu- 
mor and  intelligence,  and  is  marked  with  decided 
intellect.  His  address  is  courteous  and  gentle- 
manly; his  politeness,  proceeding  rather  from  the 
heart,  than  the  observance  of  mere  external  forifts. 
On  account  of  the  slight  peculiarity  before  alluded 
to,  which  renders  artificial  aid  indispensable,  he 
walks  with  a  stout  cane,  with  one  arm  behind  his 
back,  and  his  fiice  bent,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  on 
the  pavement,  at  which  times,  his  face  wears  that 
solicitous  look  oAen  observable  in  men,  who,  like 
him,  have  from  infency  been  the  martyr  of  severe 
physical  sufibring.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
has  only  to  be  taught  by  fiirther  experience  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  fine  powers,  to  rank  high 
among  native  American  authors. 


CURIOUS  ELEMENTARY  BOOK. 

There  exists  a  very  curious  little  book  in  Oerman, 
publiabed  at  Leipcie  in  1743,  eniillcd  "A  new  book  of 
the  A  B  C  in  100  languages,  or  fundamental  instruction 
for  acquiring'  in  the  moat  tender  youth  not  only  Ger^ 
man,  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  but  likewise  the  oriental 
and  of  her  languages."  It  contains,  in  fact,  the  alphabet 
and  first  elements  of  100  different  languages,  ancient 
and  modem.  It  was  reprinted  in  1748  and  greatly  aug% 
mented.  The  second  edition  conuiins  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  1(00  languages.    It  is  by  John  Frederldt  Frits. 
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Preaeoted  with  a  New  Album. 

Go !  pretty  book ! 
And  when  upon  thy  snowy  page, 

My  fair  shall  look, 
Tell  her,  whose  love  I  would  engage. 
That  to  my  partial  eye  she  seems  to  be. 
More  pore  and  spotless  far  than  even  thee. 

Tell  her  when  treasures  rare, 
Fair  volume,  on  thy  page  shall  meet, 

That  then  I  will  compare 
To  her  own  mind  thy  tasselated  sheet. 
Where  taste  and  heavenly  poesy  combine 
To  make  mosaic  of  this  page  of  thine. 

Or  tell  her  that  I  send 
An  empty  casket  to  her  care. 

And  bid  my  friend     * 
Store  it  unstintingly  with  jewels  rare. 
Culled  by  young  fancy  from  the  heaps  that  lie 
In  the  full  treasures  of  fair  poesy. 

And  when  o'er  thee 
Her  gems  are  strewed,  oh  then  I'll  hope 

Once  more  to  see 
Thee,  beautiful  kaleidoscope ! 
And  on  thy  glittering  wreaths  and  changeful  hues, 
Pore  with  delight,  and  tedious  hours  amuse. 

Or  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  the  smooth  surface  of  a  lake, 

In  which  we  love  to  see 
The  stars  of  heaven  reflected  back, 
When  night  unrolls  to  the  enchanted  eye, 
The  'spangled  curtain  of  the  dark  blue  sky? 

Oh !  there  the  radiant  spheres 
In  heaven's  inverted  concave  glow, 

And  every  ray  appears 
Reflected  from  a  deep  nbyss  below. 
While  o'er  our  heads  their  orbs  through  ether  roll, 
And  with  poetic  rapture  fill  the  sooL 

Above  the  rest  resplendent. 
The  bard  of  Avon's  waneless  star. 
Shines  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
And  shoots  his  blazing  glories  far, 
White  next,  immortal  Milton's  sapphire  rays, 
Pour  on  the  eye  a  bright  empyrean  blaze. 

t 

But,  ah !  the  attempt  were  vain, 
To  number  all  the  starry  host, 
That  In  her  splendid  train. 
Bright  eyed  poesy  can  boast, 
These  glimmering  faintly,  while  with  powerful  ray 
Those  shoot  abroad  as  general  as  the  d^. 

Disdain  not  yet  the  beam 
That  genius  scatters  from  his  glittering  car. 

Although  it  may  not  gleam 
From  Byron's  sun  or  Moore's  bright  morning  star. 
But  gathering  all  their  rich  and  varied  dyes, 
Bhine  like  a  rainbow  in  the  vernal  skies. 


JOURNAL 

or  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS,  CAVES  AND  SPRINGS 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  a  A*eio-£xgi«mler. 

To  Charles  E.  Shbrma^,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

Theie  fragments  of  a  Diary,  kept  darins  a  loar  Bade  in  hii 
•ficiecy,  are  reapectrully  and  affecUonaielj  irwcribed,  bj  hit 
friend  and  fellow-traTeller,  THE  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia !  Tet  T  own 


I  love  ibee  eUll,  alihouf  h  no  eon  of  thine ! 

For  I  have  climbed  thy  mouotaina,  not  alone,— 
And  made  the  wonder*  of  thy  valliea  mine ; 
Finding,  fnim  morning*!  dawn  till  day*e  decline. 

Some  marvel  yet  unmarked,— eome  peak,  whoee  chroee 
Wat  loftier,— gin  with  mist,  and  crowned  with  pioe : 

Some  deep  and  rugged  glen,  with  copee  overgrown, — 
The  binh  of  ooine  sweet  ?alley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  eome  silver  stream  that  mormnra  lone : 
Or  the  dark  ca?e,  where  hidden  crystals  shine, 

Or  the  wild  arch,  across  the  blue  sky  thrown. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦  fPtWe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sunday  at  While  Sulphur.  Refleaiona.  An  Excwvoa  bb 
Lewisburg.  A  Deer  Hunt.  More  Visiters.  The  Climste.  Fins 
Nights.    Serenades.    A  Night  Ramble.  ^The  Array  of  Start. 

fTAife  SulpAtir  %tii$«,  /uiy  27,  1835. 
Yesterday  was  Sunday:— 

But  the  sounds  of  the  church-going^  bell, 
These  rallies  and  rocks  never  hear, 

Ne'er  sigh  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Nor  smile  when  Sabbaths  appear. 

There  are  occasionally  religious  services  in  the  ball- 
room, when  a  clergyman,  willing  to  perform  there,  is  to 
be  found  among  the  guests,  but  yesterday,  the  appear- 
tinee  of  the  blacks  in  their  best  attire  and  in  their  high' 
est  spirits,  was  the  only  indication  of  the  return  of  that 
sacred  day.  Perhaps  there  were  less  promenading;,  less 
music,  and  less  gaiety  than  during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
but  still  to  a  New.Eoglander,  it  seemed  very  little  like 
Sunday. 

But  nature's  Sabbath  dawns  wherever  the  heart  is 
attuned  to  that  sacred  sympathy  which  sees  in  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  woodland  retreat,  a  fit  altar  ^ox  the 
sacrifices  of  a  grateful  heart,  worshipping  beneath  the 
blue  dome  of  Heaven,  as  in  a  temple  built  by  Deity,  as 
the  place  which  he  has  made  glorious  for  his  presence, 
and  where  to  the  pure  in  spirit  he  is  ever  accessible, 
though  arrayed  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  divinity.  It 
never  can  be  that 


«i 


Sunday  dawns  no  Sabbath-day  for  him,** 


who,  removed  far  from  the  delights  of  home,  cannot 
worship  in  temples  made  with  hands,  though  the  spirit 
of  worship  and  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  a  humble  and  dependant  heart,  on  a  review  of 
its  own  demerits  and  its  abounding  causes  of  thankful* 
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oessi  majr  yet  be  ever  active  within  him.  Such  a  one 
finds  a  teoiple,  an  altar,  a  choral  symphony,  wherever 
the  cope  of  Heaven  arches  over  the  retreats  of  nature, 
wbertver  the  shade  of  the  forest,  the  rippling  of  the 
streamlet,  and  the  music  of  birds,  invite  to  medita- 
tion, to  reHection,  to  adoration  of  the  gifts,  and  wonder- 
ful order  of  Providence,  and  to  the  weliing-up  of  those 
emotions,  which,  while  they  are  irrespective  of  time  and 
place,  are  as  grateful  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  looks 
Bpon  the  heart,  as  though  they  sprung  from  the  stuc- 
coed domes,  the  vaulted  roofi^  and  Gothic  arches  of  the 
proodest  fanes  erected  by  the  hands  of  man.  And  where 
doet  nature  keep  Sabbath,  if  not  here,  in  these  pathless 
voodSj^oD  the  slope  of  these  magnificent  mountains, — 
beoeath  these  mild  skies,  and  amid  these  sylvan  shades, 
lonefoi  with  the  voices  of  a  thousand  birds,  and  sooth- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  worshipper  with  the  gentle  flow  of 
muty  brooks,  musically  gliding  over  the  pebbles  that 
lie  helow,  glistening  in  the  straggling  sunbeam  that 
indsitsway  through  the  overarching  foliage? 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  spot  the  sermon  of  the 
old  blind  preacher,  described  so  touchingly  by  the  late 
William  Wirt  of  Virginia,  in  his  celebrated  *' British 
Spy,''  was  delivered.  All  will  recollect  that  pathetic 
story :  the  woodland  scene  among  the  mountains, — the 
pssstonate  eloquence  of  the  preacher,— the  raising  of  his 
iightiess  eyes  to  Heaven, — the  description  of  the  Sa- 
Tioa;^  sufferioj^ — the  comparison  between  the  death 
of  Socrates  and  that  of  Christ, — and  that  glowing  pero- 
ntioo,  "Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher, — but  Jesus 
Christ  like  a  God !"  That  sermon  was  uttered  in  such 
I  temple,  and  surrounded  by  such  associations  as  I 
tave  imperfectly  described.  That  temple  was  among 
these  very  mountains,  and  between  their  ridges  reside 
the  descendants  of  that  old  blind  patriarch:  and  such 
vere  the  recollections  that  have  sanctified  the  day  that 
has  jost  passed,  otherwise  unmarked  by  any  surrotmd- 
iog  religious  associations. 

July  28. 

An  excursion  to  Lewisburg.  This  is  a  pleasant  little 
village,  distant  from  the  White  Sulphur  about  ten  miles, 
u>d  a  pretty  ride,  often  enjoyed  by  the  residents  here. 
With  good  horses  and  in  a  convenient  phaeton,  (a  Bal- 
timore friend's,)  the  journey  was  accomplished  in  little 
Buxe  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  through  a  lovely  tract 
of  omiotry,  the  whole  length  of  which  was  traversed 
by  the  fine  turnpike  of  which  I  have  already  said  some- 
thiog  in  commendation.  We  passed,  and  were  passed 
uid  met  by  several  vehicles,  in  which  pleasure-parties 
to  and  from  the  Springs,  below  as  well  as  above,  from 
the  S«eet  as  well  as  the  White  Sulphur,  were  dashing 
■km;  the  well  graded  road,  all  in  high  glee.  Arrived 
et  Lewisburg,  I  went  over  to  the  Court  House,  where 
theeoart  of  appealswas  in  session.  This  is  the  highest 
tnbanal  in  the  state,  and  the  chief  justice,  or  president, 
is  Hfwif  Si.  George  Tucker,  to  whom  I  have  already 
pertiealarly  alluded.  There  were  one  or  two  impor- 
tant cases  expected  to  come  on, — and  the  distinguished 
Richmond  barrister,  Chapman  Johnson,  was  there.  But 
the  cases  were  postponed  or  settled,  and  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  bearing,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do,  the  argu- 
tnent  of  the  learned  counsel.  It  was  a  disappointment, 
hot  these  are  the  lot  of  roan,  and  I  went  back  to  the 
^If  enjoyed  a  dinner  that  would  have  surprised  nine- 
t^nthi  of  theeoantry  iim<*keepers  of  New  England,  by 


its  sumptuousness,  and  trotted  back  to  the  Springs, 
on  the  whole  quite  pleased  with  my  little  excursion. 

July  99. 

A  deer  hunt.  This  morning  "  the  hounds  were  un* 
kennelled,  all  ripe  for  the  chase,'*  and  oame  dashing 
through  the  square,  baying  in  full  chorus,  with  half  a 
dozen yoting  gentlemen,  headed  by  Nimrod,  who  ever 
and  anon  blew  a  note  on  his  horn  to  keep  in  the  hounds, 
all  arrayed  in  proper  trim  for  hunting  the  deer  in  the 
neighboring  mountains.  It  was  a  novel  and  a  gallant 
sighL  The  morning  was  clear  and  brilliant,  and  every 
thing  promised  a  merry  excursion,  and  plenty  of  sport. 
The  huntsmen  were  mounted  on  fine  horses,  each  car- 
ried a  gun  or  rifle,  and  off  they  went  for  the  mountain,  in 
a  southerly  direction.  Arrived  at  the  haunts  of  the 
game,  the  leader  of  the  chase  stationed  a  man  at  seve- 
ral open  passes  or  intervals  among  the  mountains,  who 
was  to  watch  the  coming  forth  of  the  deer  as  he  should 
break  cover,  and  bound  for  shelter  across  them  to  the 
opposite  thicket  The  hounds  were  all  this  time  on  the 
scent,  and  soon  the  game  was  afoot.  The  crack  of 
rifles  was  heard,  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds 
was  unintermitting.  But,  contrary  to  the  usual  good 
fortune  of  Nimrod  and  his  "  merry  men  all,**  there  was 
no  game  struck,  or  if  struck,  it  was  but  slightly,  and  not 
skilfully  enough  to  secure  the  prey. 

"  So  letting  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
*  The  hart  ungalled  play,«> 

the  huntsmen  returned,  with  no  other  satisfaction  for 
their  morning's  excursion,  than  a  good  ride,  good  exer- 
cise, and  the  customary  "  treat"  from  the  individual 
who  was  80  unfortunate  as  to  make  an  unsuccessful 
shot  Such  is  a  sUg  hunt  in  the  Alleghanies,  and  dif- 
fering only  from  the  most  of  them,  in  the  important 
particular,  that  the  specimen  furniiBhed  you  was  not 
crowned  with  the  usual  success. 

The  Springs  are  still  filling.  Scores  of  applicants  are 
turned  away  daily,  and  are  quartered  about  in  the 
neighborhood,,  ready  at  any  moment  to  slip  in,  when- 
ever the  scales  of  Mr.  Anderson's  even-handed  justice 
shall  incline  favorably.  Among  the  last  new  arrivals 
are  large  parties  from  South  Carolina.  Virginia,  too, 
is  on  the  qui  vtoe.  The*neighboring  Springs  are  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  their  visitants,  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  full  of  fuoranfmers,  waiting  for  admission. 
Not  a  place  in  which  to  lay  one's  head  can  be  had,  inter 
parietee,  and  as  to  Dickson's,  the  Sweet  Springs,  **the 
White  House  on  the  Hill,"  the  Brick  Tavern,  and  all 
the  other  suburbs  of  this  place,  numerous  as  they  are, 
they  are  overflowing  with  anxious  expectants,  (four  beds 
in  a  room,  and  three  in  a  bed,)  who  every  morning  turn 
their  longing,  lingering  look  towards  the  paradise  they 
may  not  enter.  Some,  more  hardy  than  the  rest,  come 
boldly  in,  deposits  their  baggage  on  the  piazza,  borrow 
a  friend's  room  in  which  to  dress,  spend  the  day  and 
evening,  and  then  sleep,  or  not  sleep,  heaven  only 
knows  where,  until  the  dawn  of  the  day  which  is  to 
admit  them  to  a  cabin  in  "Alabama  Row,"  or  "  The 
Wolf."  I  have  frequently  seen  recumbent  forms  upon 
the  benches  under  the  trees  in  the  square,  covered  with 
thick  great-coats  or  cloaks,  at  midnight,  apparently  en- 
joying sound  repose  in  the  still  moonlight,  undisturbed 
save  by  a  casual  footstep  or  the  occasional  baying  of 
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tb«  awakened  hoonds.  What  will  not  people  do  to 
keep  their  place  in  the  train  of  fashion  and  pleasure? 

But  few  go  away,  compared  with  the  number  of  ar- 
rivals. The  pleasures  of  the  place,  the  opportunity  of 
■octal  intercourse  of  a  grade  much  higher  and  more 
agreeable  than  is  usually  enjoyed  at  watering  places, 
the  convenience  of  making  pleasant  excursions  for  miles 
•round  the  Springs,  as  a  common  centre,  attract  and 
retain  many  more  guests  than  the  pleasure  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  drinking  the  waters.  Paradiit  and  /iTmik 
Csrofifia  JSotot,  present  every  evening  a  roost  attractive 
qMctacle,  the  white  piazzas  filled  with  crowds  of  hsppy 
▼isiten,  and  vocal  with  hundreds  of  joyous  Toices.  The 
•eats  beneath  the  trees  at  twilight  are  also  well  filled, 
•nd  the  dancers  are  beginning,  as  I  write,  to  gather  in 
the  halL  The  translucent  clouds  resting  on  the  peaks 
of  the  mountains,  have  caught  and  reflected  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  that  has  long  since  disappeared  behind 
them,  and  are  now  softening  from  their  yellow  lustre 
into  •  thin  curling  mass  of  vapor,  through  which  the 
•t^rs  sre  beginning  to  twinkle,  and  beneath  which  the 
new  moon  is  bashfully  sinking  behind  the  hills.  The 
new  moon !  If  there  be  not  in  the  modest  beaming  of 
that  pale  crescent  the  promise  of  midnight  serenade, 
•nd  oif  beauty's  dream  broken  by  the  gentle  breathings 
of  flute  and  flageolet,  perchance  of  manly  voice,  to  the 
touch  of  the  gay  guitar,— there  is  no  virtue  extant  in 
the  legendary  lore  of  astrology. 

The  evening  air  among  these  hills  is  damp  and  misty, 
•nd  yet  no  one  ever  takes  cold  here.  There  seems  to 
be  a  salubriousness  even  in  the  vapors  which  rise  amid 
the  mountains,  and  descend  in  showers  or  dews  upon 
US  in  this  happy  valley.  The  truth  is,  these  vapors, 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  are  not 
miasmatic  nor  impure.  They  rise  from  the  pure  bosom 
of  our  "gentle  mother,**  and  bear  with  them  nothing 
that  is  not  healthful,  mild  and  salubrious;  and  it  has 
actually  come  to  be  a  popular  belief  in  this  region,  that 
the  night  airs  and  night  dews  of  the  White  Sulphur,  •re 
highly  beneficial  to  invalids. 

July  30, 

I  did  not  miscalculate  on  the  gallantry  and  taste  of 
the  lovers  at  Spa.  There  were  serenades  last  night,  even 
•s  I  predicted.  Towards  midnight  I  was  wakened  by 
•  strain  of  sweet  music,  breaking  in  upon  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  charming  the  air  with  melody.  It  proceed* 
ed  from  the  band  at  present  performing  here,  and  was 
executed  with  taste  and  feeling.  Soon  a  voice  came 
stealing,  in  unison  with  the  strain,  upon  my  ear.  It 
was  breathed  from  the  lips  of  some  youth  beneath  a 
lady*s  winctow  in  Paradise  Raw^  and  it  was  with  sin- 
gular appropriateness  of  selection,  that  the  serenader, 
in  a  mirthful  and  arch  style  of  execution,  commenced 
with  "We're  all  a'noddinV'-following  this  introduction 
with  <<Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,"  and  closing  his  per- 
formance  with  "Farewell,  but  whenever  you  welcome 
the  hour."  Soon  all  was  hushed,  the  tinkling  of  the 
guitar,  the  breathing  of  the  flute,  the  warbling  of  the 
clarionet,  the  swell  of  the  mellow  horn,  and  the  accents 
of  the  serenader,  all  died  away  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
fair  objects  of  this  graceful  compliment  were  left  to 
dream  of  the  sounds  to  which  they  had  been  listening, 
just  as  the  evening  star  was  also  pillowing  itself  upon  the 
dear  mountain  top. 


"  Soft  MillnMs  sod  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  eweet  bannoDy. 
The  floor  of  He«Tea 

U  thick  ifileid  with  patlnee  of  bright  gold. 
Thereat  not  ihe  eiballeet  orb 
But  In  bia  motion  like  an  angel  itegSr 
8iUl  quiring  to  the  yonng-eyed  cheraMm.** 

I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  lovely  place  looked 
beneath  the  still  and  quiet  cope  of  heaven,  lighted  only 
by  the  stars,  at  deep  midnight;  and  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  recover  the  sleep  that  had  been  broken  by  the 
serenaders,  I  walked  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  com- 
meneed  my  midnight  ramble.  Before  me  stood  the  pa- 
vilion, imbosomed  in  foliage, — its  white  columns  show- 
ing like  marble  in  the  clear  starlighL  The  white  duster 
of  stars  that  extends  in  a  milky  path  across  the  heavens, 
was  shedding  down  a  soft  and  peculiar  mdianee  upon 
the  statue  that  presides  over  Uie  fountain, — ^while  a 
solitary  lamp  hung  within,  to  light  the  casual  visitant 
to  the  pure  element  that  bubbles  up  beneath.  I  stooped 
to  quaflr  the  elixir;  for  I  have  learned,  as  all  will  learn 
who  come  and  try,  to  love  it  as  never  did  a  dev<»tee  of 
Bacchus  love  the  juice  of  the  ruddy  grape.  I  pursued 
my  way  refresbed,^-and  followed  the  spring  from  its 
outlet  to  its  course  among  the  woods  that  hang  over 
it,  reflecUng  their  heavy  limbs  in  its  transloceDt  waters. 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  stream,  and  pursues  its  steady, 
onward,  undeviating,  and  perennial  path,  until  it  swells 
the  current  of  the  great  Ohio  in  the  wesL 

As  I  passed  along  this  little  river*s  bank,  beneath  the 
overarching  woods,  I  suddenly  roused  the  hounds,  that 
lie  in  their  kennel  at  my  Idt  They  had  been  tired 
with  the  day's  chase,  and  were  more  quiet  than  usuaL 
Indeed,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  proximity  to  them,  as 
I  went  on  my  silent  way.  But  no  sooner  did  they  hesr 
my  footsteps  near  their  domain,  but  as  if  by  a  uoaniraoos 
concert  of  purpose,  they  rushed  open-mouthed  Co  the 
fence  of  their  enclosure,  and  raised  a  baying,  that  re- 
minded me  of  Virgirs  description  of  the  bsriring  of 
Cerberus,  on  the  descent  of  ^neas  to  Avemua.  As 
my  steps  receded,  they  became  quiet,  or  neariy  ao^  an 
occasional  short,  sharp  howl,  alone  testifying  the  un- 
willingness with  which  dogs  as  well  as  men  submit  to 
have  their  slumbers  broken.  I  felt  no  compunction  on 
that  score,  however,  offsetting  thereto  many  similar  dis- 
turbances suflered  on  my  own  part,  attributaUe  to  the 
agency  of  these  very  gentry.  So,  leaving  them  to 
reflect  on  the  virtue  and  propriety  of  retributive  justice 
as  they  best  might,  I  pursued  my  walk. 

The  array  of  stars  is  a  noble  sight,  even  to  the  un- 
initiated in  astronomy.  The  stars, — the  aaroe  siais 
that  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  Qod  bade  his  chosen  patri- 
arch Abraham  to  count  as  the  number  of  his  seed, — the 
reward  of  his  fttithfulness.  The  same  atan  beneath 
which  Jacob  lay,  and  dreamed  that  they  formed  the 
pavement  upon  which  angels  walked ; — the  stars,  the 
bright,  the  beautiful,  the  musical  stars,  that  sang  at 
nature's  birth,  and  that  sing  ever  in  their  spheres^  The 
unloosed  bands  of  the  Pleiadea,  twinkling  in  their  saves 
harmonious  orbits, — the  belted  Orion, — the  Serpent  twi- 
ning its  lustrous  folds  between  the  Bears, — the  lovely 
Lyra,  on  which  you  can  almost  fancy  the.  symphonies 
of  the  heavenly  choir  are  singing, — the  Dogs,  beautiltd 
and  more  bright  than  those  which  poets  fahled  as  ao> 
oompanying  Diana  in  her  chase,— Aklebluan,  prince  of 
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HjideS)— OeminJ,  those  gentle  twinSj — Ca|3e)la,  that 
Kems  a  train  of  starry  effalgence  as  she  bounds  across 
the  fimament,  like  the  Capella  of  the  hills  she  shines 
upon.  Thus  did  I  wander  and  eiaze,  until  my  weary 
footiteps  tended  honewards^  and  I  returned  to  my 
pillow  Just  as  the  last  glimmer  in  the  latest  cottager's 
window  was  ezpiiing. 


CHAF.y. 

Oaith II  tk«  Springs.    Fan«rm]&  The  Bcranger-Doad.    Leave- 
lakiofk   Poacry  to  the  Pope.    Time  at  the  Springe. 

WkiU  Sulphur  Springt,  July  31,  1835. 

Death  is  everywhere, — and  the  healing  waters  of  this 
blessed  Spring  are  not  always  efficacious.  But  two 
deaths  have  occurred  here  this  season,  and  one  was 
that  of  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Boston ;  whose  amiability 
tod  excellence  of  character,  whose  gentleness  and 
soatity  of  manners,  whose  professional  and  literary 
skill  and  genius,  and  whose  general  value  as  a  citizen, 
are  well  known  to  Bostonians.  He  died  here,  in  thi^ 
loTely  spot,  whither  he  had  come  to  avail  himself  of 
ibe  use  of  the  waters,  being  in  a  very  low  state  of 
bealih— away  from  all  save  a  few  friends  who  surround- 
ed his  pillow  during  his  last  days,  and  made  up  by 
their  assiduous  attentions  and  delicate  offices  of  kind- 
M8  (or  the  absence  of  those  comforts  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed,  at  such  a  time,  among  one*s  kindred. 
He  was  much  respected  and  lamented  here,  no  less 
than  at  home. 

The  other  was  that  of  a  New  York  lady,  who  had 
left  that  city  in  delicate  health,  to  travel  to  the  western 
eooairy,  where  she  bad  relatives.  This  journey  was 
reoommended  to  her  by  her  physicians,  as  likely  to 
restore  her  to  health,  and  with  her  husband,  she  reach- 
al  this  point  in  her  tour,  where,  having  business  of 
preaaiog  importance  to  attend  to,  he  left  her,  not  worse 
iban  she  had  been  on  her  journey  thus  far,  and  return- 
ed to  New  York.  He  had,  however,  been  there  but  a 
fev  days,  when  he  heard,  first  of  the  extreme  illness  of 
bis  wife,  and  on  his  way  to  meet  her  here,  of  her  death. 
He  look  the  stage-coach  in  which  I  came  from  Staun- 
too,  and  we  came  on  together.  Heart-broken  he  ar- 
rifcd  at  the  Springs  to  perform  the  last  sad  offices  to 
tbe  remains  of  the  partner  of  his  life, — but  too  late. 
They  bad  been  faithfully  discharged  by  strangers :  and 
^  bad  ooly  the  sad  consolation  to  learn  that  all  which 
coold  be  done  had  been  performed  by  the  residents  and 
Tbitanta  of  the  Springs,  in  the  neighborhood  where  he 
Ittd  left  her,~and  to  visit  her  grave  in  the  little  burying 
r<»nd  connected  with  the  place. 

Such  little  incidents,  at  places  so  thronged  with  people 
from  alt  parts  of  the  country,  strangers  to  each  other, 
^  having  no  other  sympathies  with  each  others'  feel- 
ings than  that  which  is  the  dictate  of  a  common  nature, 
ve  always  touching  and  impressive.  It  was  a  moving 
sight  to  behold  that  pall  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  land  so 
&r  frodi  the  home  of  the  departed,  by  the  hands  of 
't'^ert, — to  see  the  remains  of  loveliness  and  worth 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  those  who  bad  not  known  in 
life  the  jbrra  that  had  faded  and  was  now  mouldering 
to  aahea,  but  who  felt  bound  by  the  strong  chain  of 


human  sympathy,  to  do  these  last  sad  offices  to  one  who 
hsd  not  died  "among  her  kindred.**  There  was  a  check 
awhile  to  all  the  gaiety  and  mirth  of  this  gay  and  mirth- 
ful place,  and  the  semblance,  if  not  the  reality  of  decent 
sorrow  and  quiet  sadness,  gave  a  striking  illustmtion  of 
the  natural  effect  upon  the  mind  of  such  lessons  of  the 
mutability  of  hun^an  affairs,  as  the  funeral  train  pursued 
its  slow  and  solemn  way  through  the  walks  now  de- 
serted by  the  gay  crowd,  whose  demeanor  indioated 
that  such  an  impression  was  produced  as  the  scene 
seemed  to  demand.  It  was  a  moving  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.** 

The  parting  of  friends,  whose  friendships  have  been 
formed  but  within  a  few  weeks,  and  who,  on  bidding 
farewell  to  each  other,  have  no  other  ties  to  sunder  than 
those  that  have  had  so  short  a  time  to  twine  around 
their  hearts,  would  hardly  seem,  when  abstractly  con- 
sidered, as  likely  to  cause  much  mutual  regret  or  to 
produce  a  pang  to  feelings  so  slightly  interested  by  as- 
sociation, habit,  or  sympathy.  Yet  there  is,  now  and 
then,  at  places  like  this,  (where  xie  meet  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  host  feeling  of  our  nature,  whence  all 
interests  that  can  clash  with  each  other  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  completely  shut  out  and  unthought  o( 
and  where  every  one  strives  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
that  may  never  again  occur,  to  become  interested  in 
those  he  meets,  and  to  make  himself  acceptable  to 
them,)  a  parting  that  approaches  in  poignancy  the  sepa- 
rations of  older  friends,  and  the  sundering  of  ties  more 
strongly  kniL  It  is  honorable  to  our  nature  that  this  is  ■ 
so.  At  a  place  like  this,  there  is  a  gathering  of  those 
whose  habits  and  education  are  such  as  to  render  them 
likely  to  be  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  to 
unite  them  together  by  such  common  bonds  as  are  fur- 
nished by  the  scene,  the  nature  of  the  occasions  that 
call  them  hither,  and  the  similarity  of  pursuits  and 
identity  of  purposes  that  mark  their  life  while  here. 
The  little  community  becomes  more  and  more  consoli- 
dated in  feeling,  and  its  component  parts  become  more 
and  more  necessary  to  each  other's  enjoyment— and 
thus,  when  there  occurs  a  rupture  in  the  chain  of  sym- 
pathies so  produced  by  the  removal  of  a  single  link,  it 
is  sympathetically  felt  throughout  all  the  rest,  and  the 
loss  is  felt  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  link 
to  the  continuity  and  strength  of  the  chain. 

.August  3. 
Here  is  a  eopy  ofverses  which  have  been  "a  nine 
days*  wonder"  at  this  place,  and  the  curiosity  as  to  the 
authorship  of  which  has  hardly  yet  subsided.  They  are 
addressed  to  a  gentleman  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated in  the  annals  of  White  Sulphur,  the  grand 
master  of  ceremonies  for  years  on  festive  occasional 
and  by  prescription  the  Potroon  of  the  establishment. 
I  may  be  breaking  faith  to  send  it  to  the  press,  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  excusable,  as  an  attempt  to  preserve, 
in  a  durable  form,  one  of  the  prettiest  *'  bubbles  of 
the  Brunnens,**  which  the  season  has  produced. 

TO  WILLIAM  POPE,  ESQ. 

Oh  the  White  Sulphur  Spring !  the  White  Sulphur  Spring ! 

How  pure,  how  limpid,  how  oool  are  iu  waten ! 
Every  year,  thither  borne  upon  hope'a  buoyant  wing. 

Hie  the  brave  and  the  fair  and  the  rich  from  all  quarters. 
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go  10  Mtk  plMiur*  »Dd  lOBM  to  woo  koalthy 
And  oibors,  like  **CcBlelM  In  lemrch  of  a  wtfo," 
WhoM  Tirtues  and  charms,  though  unaided  bj  wealth, 
Shall  eolace  their  caret  and  enrapture  their  life. 

But  othen  Ibere  aro,  the  baao  ooidkl  olvea  I 

Who  eigh  not  for  thoao— their  object  ie  fnoney  / 

Te  faTored  of  fortune,  lalie  care  of  youreeWei ! 

Ah !  list  not  their  loTe-ulea,  though  melting  af  honej. 

Oh  the  While  Salphor  Spring !  the  White  Bulphv  Spring 
Can  cure  erery  erll  that  ever  wae  known— 

Oont,  ferer,  djspepsiai  and  each  horrid  thing 

That  e*er  worried  the  fleah  or  tormented  the  booe. 

How  Tecdant  Ite  lawna  In  the  depth  of  the  monDtaioa  f 
How  anug  are  iu  cabins,  all  ranged,  in  a  row— 

What  spruce  beaux  and  belles  daily  quaff  at  its  fbontalns, 
Bo  gay  and  so  stylish,  they  make  quhe  a  show. 

When  the  bell  sounds  to  dinner,  what  throngs  sally  foith. 
Of  bachelors,  maidens,  of  husbands  and  wires ! 

There  torlea  and  whip,  firom  the  South  and  the  north. 
Talking  and  walking  as  if  for  their  ll?et. 

At  table  what  scrambling,  and  bustle  and  clamor ! 

Here  gentlemen  calling,  and  there  senrants  running ! 
Yakan's  stout  myrmidons,  wielding  the  hammer, 

Conld  DOC  have  occaslooed  a  clatter  more  stunning. 

But  enough  of  tarmrimU;  now  haste  we  to  Pmrmdit, 

Where  dwell  the  bright  houriee,  whoee  soft  silken  chains 

Wktn  entwined  many  hearts,  and  led  them  to  sacrifice 
Friendship's  sage  fbellogs  to  love't  allly  palDS  t 


There  you'll  find  sweet  Bfiss  C.  and  Mia 
And  some  other  belles  who  In  R — 


B.  and  Miss  W., 
-d  reside  ;— 


Bat  beware  of  their  charme,  they  hare  power  to  tfouble  yoo. 
And  cause  what  Is  much  like  on  ecAe  t»  tte  tide  / 

From  Baltimore,  Boeton,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
From  Louisrllle,  Lynchburg,  and  Edenlon  Cltj, 

There  are  lUr  onee  and  rare  onee— J«M  look  In  that  walk  I 
*Tla  filled  with  the  gracefbl,  the  beaatooae,  the  wlityl 

There  are  songstresses  also  among  the  blithe  train. 
Whose  soft  nocee  enchant  ss  they  fall  on  the  ear— 

And  Haranna  can  boaat  of  a  nymph  whoee  sweet  eiralii 
It  delighta  every  torer  of  muale  to  hear. 

At  night  yon  must  wend  to  Terpelchore  hall ; 

Ton*ll  eee  there  aasembled  a  brilliant  collection, 
Who  form  eTery  evening  a  sociable  ball, 

Where  eotUlons  and  waltses  are  danced  to  perfectJoB. 

There  are  Judges  and  gen*rali,  whoee  namee  I  eouM  nenHon, 
And  lawyers  and  doctors,  all  worthy  of  famo; 

But  to  lengthen  thie  ballad  Is  not  my  iateotfon. 
Such  time  would  it  take  every  one  to  proclaim. 

Tet  ere  T  conclude,  1o !  a  paradox  hear ! 

Though  preieeunie  all,  yet  obey  we  a  POPE, 
Whoee  mandates  givepleaa ore,  whenever  they  appear^- 

That  long  he  majr  rrign  most  deroutlj  we  hope  S 


Time  wears  on  here  amidtt  new  arriTtIa,  new  de- 
partures, new  faces  and  new  incidents.  The  strong 
man  of  yeaierday  has  his  chill  or  fever  to-day,  and  the 
languid  eye  of  a  few  hours  bygone,  is  relighted  now 
with  its  pristine  lustre.  All  the  world  has  dyspepsia, 
or  is  diseased  in  the  liver,  or  racked  with  rheumatics, 
or  eaten  up  with  ennui,  or  bewildered  with  those  gen- 
tUnun  in  6bie,  who  often  drive  a  n»n  out  of  Almaef^  to  get 
rid  of  Ikem :  and  so  "  all  the  world"  come  to  the  Springs. 
Shoals  of  valetudinarians,  of  oonvaleseenti^  of  robust 
impersonations  of  ruddy  health,  and  of  that  numerous 
class  of  Spa^visitants  who  drink  the  water  "flrom  mere 


wantonness," — (to  say  nothing  of  sdveoUiren,  saui- 
monially,  mammonially,  and  mirthfully,—^  old  nen 
to  spend  fortunes,  and  young  men  to  get  tbem,--€f  old 
women  to  marry  daughters,  and  young  women  to  mury 
huabands,)^4laily  arrive  at  our  doors,  sasioas  fartd* 
mission  to  these  crowded  cabins,  and  ars  nore  ofia 
turned  off  than  taken  in.  Meantime  enough  of  aonkj 
is  discovered  in  the  morning  to  last  during  (he  day,— 
a  new  equipage,  a  new  dress,  a  new  gait,  a  new  ex* 
pression,  a  new  manner  or  a  new  oddity,  aenring  u  i 
topic  of  conversation  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  kNinging 
or  sleeping,  of  reading,  writing,  eating,  drinking,  aod 
bathing,— until  night-Atll,  when  the  ball  .toob  is  liflited, 
the  music  strikes  up,  and  the  dancers  gather  io  the  faalL 
There,  all  is  animation  until  the  clock  etrikes  eleren,- 
the  merry  meeting  is  dissolved,  sleep  seals  the  dravi^ 
eyes  of  the  tired  devotee  of  pleasure,  while  thoM  of 
the  suffering  sick  are  yet  unclosed,  and  strangen  (o 
the  sweet  restorer  the  live  long  night.  As  the  day, 
so  the  darkness  wean  away  apace, — another  sun  dawns 
over  the  mountains,  and  our  little  world  awakens  i^ii 
to  go  through  its  gay  routine,  till  weariness,  the  desire 
to  change,  or  the  end  of  the  season,  puts  a  period  to  ihe 
scene. 


THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

By  L.  M.  of  Washington  Chy. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  object  of  Msjor  Q.  and  his  party  wu  to  reach 
the  foot  of  Spencer's  mountain  before  nightfsO,  tlat 
they  might  commence  its  ascent  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  morning.  They  had  before  them  a  toilsome,  labo- 
rious, and  dangerous  undertaking.  The  trace  was 
winding,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  wide.  Abore,  tbe 
rocks  were  piled  together  in  such  immense  masaei,  and 
to  such  an  amazing  height,  that  it  was  fearful  to  look 
up.  At  various  projecting  points  of  them,  tbe  hawks 
snd  eagles  were  seen  teaching  their  young  to  try  tbdr 
strength  in  short  and  fluttering  flights,  then  retomin^to 
the  shelter  of  their  maternal  wing&  Below,  tbe  rafioes 
were  so  deep  that  if  the  traveller  dared  to  look  down 
into  these  bottomless  abysses,  his  head  became  dizzy, 
and  he  lost  all  self-command.  After  the  march  vu 
commenced  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Each  rider  hanng 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  baggage  on  bis  shoalder, 
drove  his  steed  slowly  before  him,  conseioos  that  he 
might  be  shot  down  at  every  torn  of  the  trace.  At 
short  distances  the  caravan  was  halted  that  tbe  horses 
might  take  breath.  At  last  the  whole  of  the  company 
reached  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  withootinte^ 
ruption.  Casting  their  eyes  down  the  precipice  op 
which  they  had  clambered,  they  felt  an  iovolantiry 
ahuddering.  But  the  prospect  was  now  magnificent. 
Tbe  sun  was  shining  in  all  his  gk>ry;  the  sky  wii 
cloudless.  Behind  them  afar  off,  they  saw  the  Hotsuw 
winding  iU  way  to  the  south-west  Before  them,  on 
their  left,  was  the  broad  Tennessee,  whose  pM 
waters  were  moving  slowly  on  to  mingle  with  those  of 
the  lather  of  rivers.    The  fogs  which  had  aettled  on  the 
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swanps  aod  manbes  w«re  riaiiag  and  diatipfttang 
Boder  iha  iolkieiice  of  th»  inereaaiDg  hcftt  Occ^ 
tioaaJly,  the  aoioke  of  aoitie  far  diatant  Indian  fire  waa 
nii^iing  itself  wiih  the  aurrouoding  atmosphere.  No 
■oQiid  «f  the  woodman'a  axe  ioterrupled  the  ailenoe 
that  pervaded  this  iJlimitable  wildemesa.  The  tope  of 
the  (net  bad  budded ;  the  snakes  had  shed  their  skins^ 
and  were  cfawliog  slowly  from  their  dens;  the  bears 
were  enwrging  lazily  from  their  winter  wallows;  the 
wiU  geese  were  ottering  their  glad  criea^  To  the  right 
aid  to  the  north  of  the  travellers  there  waa  an  inter- 
minable atraicb  of  bald,  bleak  and  barren  mountains. 
Bqi  ibe  aoeoe  that  Iny  before  them  and  at  their  feet 
was  nrabiagi  They  behekl  at  last  the  mighty  West, 
the  fatore  abode  of  countleae  miliion&  Descending  the 
mootttain,  the  party  halted  about  dusk ;  struck  their 
ihits;  applied  the  sparks  to  some  dry  leaves ;  kindled  up 
fires,*  scoued  their  horses  so  that  they  might  feed  on 
the  ease,  and  be  readily  found  in  the  morning ;  broiled 
their  meat;  passed  the  good-natured  joke  around,  and 
roiled  up  in  their  blankets,  with  their  heads  resting 
apoo  ihetr  saddle  seaiSi  they  soon  fell  away  into  aleep. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  alVer  leaving  the  landing,  the 
triTellera  reached  the  Nashville  atation.  When  they 
eoefged  from  the  contiguous  wood,  and  were  seen  by 
the  settlen^  loud,  long,  and  reitenied  shouts  rung 
throofh  ibe  air.  The  men  rushed  out  to  meet  and 
consrataiaie  them  on  their  coming.  The  women  and 
childreo  gathered  around  them.  £?en  the  horses  which 
thcjrodeaeemed  to  be  conscious  that  they  bad  reached 
oflee  more  the  abodes  of  civilized  man.  The  arrival  of 
the  strangers  was  like  sudden  and  unexpected  succor 
seat  to  a  besieged  and  starving  city.  The  hunting  dogs 
pawed  about  their  feet  as  if  they  were  old  friends. 

ia  consequence  of  this  accession  to  their  numbers,  the 
ttukn  took  immediate  steps  to  procure  additional 
incam  of  subsistence.  A  strong  detachment  wos  de* 
tailed  for  the  chase.  The  seine  was  hauled,  and  large 
qnantities  of  fresh  fish  taken.  The  opening  spring 
admooiabed  the  young  men  to  start  their  ploughs. 
Tbey  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  reflection  that 
the  reoeat  addition  to  their  strength  gave  new  assu- 
nuxe  that  they  woukl  be  able  to  keep  their  footing  in 
the  country. 

Within  five  miles  of  Nashville  there  were  three  sta- 
tioosi  at  each  of  which  there  reaided  about  eighty 
peiaoos,  most  of  them  adults.  Runnera  were  sent  to 
inform  tbem  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  had 
^ved,  and  that  it  waa  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
trent  by  a  dance  at  the  Nashville  station  the  next 
evening.  This  invitation  produced  a  strong  and  de- 
lightful leosation  amongst  the  invited.  They  antici- 
pated, truly,  that  the  atrangere  bad  brought  lettera 
umI  nesasfes  from  their  relatives  and  friends,  of  whom 
they  bad  aot  heard  for  a  long  time,  as  well  as  small 
tokens  of  continued  affection.  All  attended  thiscele- 
Wion  who  were  able  to  do  so.  Of  young  girls  there 
veie  aome  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  a  like  number  of  mar- 
iKd  women  with  their  chiklren.  In  going  even  these  abort 
distances,  the  visiters  moved  in  military  order.  The 
females  kept  the  trace.  In  front  and  rear,  as  well  aa  on 
each  aide  of  tbem,  the  young  men  were  atationed,  who 
were  well  armed,  and  moved  with  the  utmost  cireum- 
•peetion.  The  whole  of  the  gueeU  arrived  in  safety. 
About  dark  the  rousiciBnB  tuned  iheir  vioUiis»  and  the 


merry  dance  waa  begun.  All  seemed  to  forget  thai 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  vigilant,  insidious  and 
remorseless  foe — so  strong  is  the  social  principle  in  our 
bosoms  I  so  regardless  are  we  of  the  coming  calamities 
of  the  future,  in  the  enjoymenta  of  the  present ! 

About  midnight  the  partners  in  a  reel  took  the  floor 
and  moved  off.  One  of  the  ladies  in  it  was  descended 
firom  a  distinguished  family  in  North  Carolina.  Her 
person  waa  small  and  delicate;  her  complexion  brown; 
her  eye  of  a  dark  hazel-^large  and  languid.  The 
expression  of  her  countenance  was  exceedingly  mild ; 
her  manner  gentle  and  fascinating.  Those  who  ap- 
proached her,  however  rude  and  rough,  were  softened 
by  the  kind  and  gracious  way  in  which  she  addressed 
them.  That  one  so  beautiful  and  of  a  nature  so  tender, 
should  have  adventured  into  so  wild  a  country,  excited 
wonder  in  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  her  story. 
But  this  high-born  and  high-bred  woman  bad  become 
devoted  to  an  enterprising  and  chivalric  young  man, 
who  loved  her  ao  passionately  that  he  could  not  permit 
the  winds  of  heaven  to  visit  her  too  roughly,  and  who 
had  recently  received  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  new  territory;  a  post  requiring  talents 
and  education^ne  of  great  profit  and  imminent  periL 
After  his  marriage  Major  R.  proceeded  to  prepare  for 
a  journey  to  the  west.  As  the  period  of  his  departure 
approached,  his  young  bride  declared  her  unwillingness 
to  be  separated  from  him.  He  remonstrated  with  her 
kindly,  but  she  peraisted  in  her  resolution  to  accompany 
him.  After  her  arrival  at  the  atation  she  hsul  given 
birth  to  a  female  infant. 

Suddenly,  some  person  said,  '*  What  cry  ii  that  ?**  The 
music  was  hushed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cry  of  deep  dis- 
tress and  alarm.  The  tramp  of  horses  descending  the 
hill  that  overlooked  the  fortress  was  heard — the  riden 
approaching  at  full  speed,  and  redoubling  their  efforts 
to  be  heard.  Terror  was  depicted  in  every  counte- 
nanoe.  The  women  grew  pale,  and  the  children  gath« 
ered  around  their  fathera  and  mothera. 

The  commander  of  the  station  exclaimed,  *'  Indiansl*" 
As  quick  as  thought,  every  man  aprang  to  hia  rifle, 
tomahawk  and  knife.  Thia  commander  was  a  veteran 
in  wsu*,  of  iron  nerves,  hard  features,  thick  set  and 
broad  ahouldered,  slow  in  his  movements,  of  solid  Judf^ 
ment  smd  immoveable  courage.  Great  confidence  wim 
reposed  in  his  military  skill.  When  in  his  cups  he 
would  tell  over  how  he  had  fought  through  the  recent 
revolutionary  contest;  that  he  was  standing  dose  by 
Campbell,  when  he  (received  from  the  surviving  officer 
at  King's  mountain  the  sword  of  the  gallant  Ferguson; 
that  on  the  next  morning  he  had  assisted  in  hanging  a 
gang  of  tories,  which  was,  as  he  believed,  the  best  aot 
of  his  life. 

The  commander.  Major  W.,  said  to  his  company 
with  perfect  coolness,  "  Those  who  are  coming  are  the 
surveyor-genersd  and  his  party;  watch,  and  when  they 
reach  tho  gate  open  it,  let  them  in,  then,  dose  it  in- 
stantly and  bar  iL"  In  a  moment  they  were  in  at  a  full 
etiain  and  breath  leas.  The  company  crowded  around 
them.  When  they  were  able  to  apesik,  tbey  atated  that 
the  party  of  the  surveyor-general,  which  had  gone  out 
four  days  before,  to  make  aome  surveys,  being  on  its 
return,  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  more  than  four  hun- 
dred Indiana;  that  the  surveyor  and  two  of  hia  diain- 
earriere  were  killed,  and  that  they  four  had  narrowly 
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escaped.  Before  this  short  narratiTe  waa  closed,  a  faint 
ahriek  was  heard  from  the  devoted  and  gentle  wife  of 
the  surveyor,  who  had  sunk  to  the  floor  like  a  doomed 
Ttctiro.  Three  of  the  women  bore  her  off  to  one  of  the 
cabins,  whilst  a  fourth  took  care  of  her  child. 

In  a  short  time  the  station  was  surrounded  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  savages.  The  commander  adopted 
the  most  judicious  measures  with  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion. The  establishment  called  the  "station,**  was 
built  of  long  logs,  placed  end  to  end,  and  close  together, 
the  outsides  were  hewed  down  smooth,  so  that  an  ene- 
my could  not  reach  the  top,  about  twenty-five  feet  high, 
except  by  ladders.  There  were  port-holes  in  the  sides. 
This  wooden  wall  enclosed  about  four  acres  of  ground, 
within  which  there  was  a  spring  and  many  log  dwel- 
lings. At  the  south-eastern  comer  there  was  a  gate, 
high  enough  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  enter.  This 
gate  was  used  so  continually  that  it  became  necessary 
to  frame  it  out  of  substantial  pieces  of  wood,  placed 
six  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
the  proper  lightness,  turning  as  it  did  on  imperfect 
wooden  hinges. 

The  wife  of  the  commander  of  this  rude  fortress  was 
a  heroine  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  she  was  about  thirty, 
and  the  mother  of  six  children.  She  was  unusually 
tall,  with  large  limbs,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
When  she  moved  in  pursuit  of  any  purpose  she  seemed 
to  stride  over  the  earth.  Her  hair  was  of  a  light  flaxen 
color,  was  turned  back  from  her  high,  broad  forehead, 
and  tied  behin(l  by  a  simple  leathern  string.  It  was  of 
great  length,  and  spread  all  over  her  shoulders.  Her 
step  was  quick;  her  eye  piercing,  and  of  the  brightest 
blue ;  her  complexion  of  the  most  beautiful  while ;  her 
person  was  perfectly  erect ;  her  chest  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  her  voice  was  loud  and  penetrating.  When  she 
spoke,  the  hearer  instantly  detected  in  her  the  spirit  of 
command.  The  passions  of  this  woman  were  stormy, 
and  yet  her  affections  were  tender  and  ardent.  In  all 
the  relations  of  wife,  mother,  sister  and  friend,  she 
manifested  the  deepest  and  most  endearing  devotion. 
Her  female  companions  looked  on  her  with  awe  and 
reverence,  because  she  was  gifted  with  so  sound  a  judg- 
ment, and  so  great  a  share  of  common  sense.  Her 
apprehension  was  as  rapid  as  the  lightning.  Unlike 
most  of  her  sex,  she  was  a  totsl  stranger  to  thick-coming 
fancies,  but  saw  everything  that  concerned  her  interests 
through  the  medium  of  an  unclouded  reason.  When 
placed  in  emergencies,  she  had  all  the  admirable  readi- 
ness of  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  men  had  taken  the  positions  assigned 
them,  Mrs.  W.  observed  to  her  husband,  whom  she 
familiariy  denominated  John,  <*I  think  that  there  are 
not  enough  bullets  moulded,  or  patches  cut ;  the  pow- 
der-homs  want  filling ;  the  boys  had  better  throw  out 
their  priming  and  pick  their  flints.**  To  one  of  the 
women  she  said,  "Go  to  yonder  furthest  cabin  and 
bring  me  some  bars  of  lead.**  To  two  others  she  cried 
out,  *'  Mend  up  the  fires— put  on  the  skillets  and  hand 
me  the  moulds ;  set  a  bucket  of  water  close  by  to  cool 
the  balls  in.**  The  lead  being  brought,  she  seized  an  axe 
and  cut  up  enough  of  pieces  to  fill  the  vessels.  Hur- 
rying to  a  large  poplar  chest,  she  drew  therefrom  a 
wooden  box  containing  powder;  the  flasks  haTing 
been  brought  to  her,  she  filled  them  with  as  steady 


a  hand  as  if  she  bad  been  engaged  in  an  indHEBrent 
duty,  and  apparently  without  k»ing  a  single  grain — so 
concentrated  were  her  energies  in  this  cause  of  life  and 
death !  She- cut  up  a  quantity  of  patches,  and  when  she 
delivered  them,  she  remarked,  **  that  without  them  the 
balls  would  be  too  small  for  the  bores  of  tlie  rifles,  and 
that  they  might  make  scattering  fire.**  In  about  aa 
hour  after  the  first  alarm,  the  enemy  gathered  around 
the  station.  They  kindled  a  fire  near  the  gate,  but  so 
much  wide  of  it  that  those  within  could  not  smbbII  them 
successfully.  Having  gathered  up  some  lire  ebuoks, 
they  advanced  with  loud  yells,  with  the  view  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  gate,  but  just  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
doing  so,  the  whites  poured  into  them  a  deadly  Tolley. 
Several  were  heard  to  fall,  and  were  quickly  dragged 
away  by  the  survivors. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  a  second  assault 
was  made.  At  length,  the  enemy  approached,  some 
with  fire,  and  others  with  their  guns  in  their  handa^ 
which  they  suddenly  protruded  through  the  spaces  of 
the  gate,  discharged  them,  and  shot  down  seven  of  the 
whites ;  five  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spoL 

It  was  now  clear  that  a  desperate  eflR>rt  must  be  made 
to  disperse  the  party.  If  the  fortress  were  set  on  fire, 
the  assailants  would  gain  an  entrance,  and  every  soul 
within  would  be  massacred.  The  force  of  the  Indians 
was  BO  great,  that  if  they  persevered,  they  could  aflbrd 
to  lose  a  large  number,  provided  they  shouM  be  able 
at  last  to  achieve  a  victory.  A  short  council  was 
held,  when  Henry  6.  stepping  forward,  with  a  firm 
voice  and  manner,  suggested  a  new  plan  of  operatiooa. 
He  proposed,  that  twenty  of  the  men  should  claraber 
up  the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  station,  take  their  posi- 
tions on  the  plate  at  the  top,  and  fire  upon  the  assailants 
as  they  gathered  at  the  gale.  Such  an  attack,  be  said, 
would  do  certain  and  fatal  execution.  The  resoluce 
wife  of  the  commander,  who  was  everywhere  amidst 
these  horrora  wholly  undismayed,  listened  to  this  plan 
with  intense  interesL  Clapping  her  hand  upon  Hen- 
ry*s  back,  she  said,  with  enthtisiasm,  "Tou  are  a  dear, 
brave  boy." 

On  Henry's  turning  his  eye  to  his  left,  there  stood 
his  fiither.  Every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have  left 
him ;  his  face  was  of  an  ashy  hhe.  In  a  suppressed 
tone,  he  expostulsted  gently,  and  seemed  convulsed  by 
a  struggle  between  paternal  affection  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  high  and  delicate  honor.  He  said  simply, 
that  perhaps  the  assailants  might  be  repelled  without 
so  great  a  hazard,  and  that  the  position  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  would  expose  every  one  who  ascended  to  almost 
certain  death. 

But  a  very  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  new 
scheme.  Henry  offered  to  lead  the  party,  and  in  a 
moment  the  required  number  were  in  readiness. — 
They  reached  the  plate  with  much  difficulty,  but  when 
there,  they  could  not  be  readily  seen,  as  the  night  was 
dark. 

In  a  little  time,  upwards  of  one  hundred  Indisns 
moved  up  to  the  gate ;  some  with  pieces  of  timber  on 
their  shouldera,  with  which  they  intended  to  batter  it 
down ;  othera  with  fire,  and  othen  with  their  pieces 
loaded.  When  they  had  become  huddled  together  and 
had  fallen  into  confusion,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  disorderly  and  uncontrolled  mob,  the  whites  below 
and  those  above  fired  at  the  same  instantt     It  waa 
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oodentood,  that  Henry  and  hia  paity  should  descend 
iDinediately  after  they  had  delivered  their  fire,  but  one 
of  ibe  men,  who  was  large  and  heavy,  was  slow  in  his 
noraneats;  an  Indian  who  waa  sCandtng  some  ten  or 
fifteen  paees  from  the  crowd,  saw  him,  raised  his  rifle, 
and  drew  the  trigger :  the  bullet  struck  him  between 
ka  ejei,  and  he  fell  like  a  mass  of  lead  perfectly  dead 
at  the  feet  of  his  wife  below,  who  was  watching  to 
axertain  his  &te^  She  sunk  down  on  his  lifeless  body, 
and  both  were  quickly  removed  by  the  order  of  Mrs. 
W.  Seeing  him  fall,  she  sprang  to  him,  and  throwing 
ber  keen  eye  upon  him,  she  cried  out  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  "Poor  fellow,  be  is  gone!" 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  last  eiTort  of  the 
vhhes  bad  been  so  fatal  to  the  enemy  that  they  were 
dtsheartened,  and  had  imbibed  the  opinion  that  those 
within  the  Ibrtresa  were  far  more  numerous  than  they 
Rally  were. 

Accordingly  they  withdrew,  taking  both  their  dead 
and  woanded  with  them,  as  was  their  established  cus- 
tem.  After  the  day  had  dawned,  the  commander  or- 
dend  that  the  necessary  preparations  should  be  made 
for  the  interment  of  those  who  had  fallen.  The  young 
fflea  procared  some  stakes,  which  being  driven  into  the 
gnwod,  rough  planka  were  placed  thereon,  and  the 
whole  of  the  six  corpses  were  laid  out  side  by  side, 
and  dresKd  in  white  cotton  homespun.  The  wife  of 
the  commander  covered  each  gently  with  a  white  sheet 
Hariog  done  this,  she  passed  out  of  the  station,  and  in 
aboQt  half  an  hour  returned  with  both  hands  full  of 
wild  lowers,  which  she  scattered  over  the  dead  bodies. 
AiDoogst  the  killed  waa  a  stripling,  who  was  uncom- 
BMflly  handsome,  and  who  was  just  nineteen,  the 
oUeat  child  of  his  parents,  who  were  also  residing 
vithin  the  fortress.  Raising  the  sheet,  this  woman 
koked  at  him  k>ng  and  earnestly,  then  said,  whilst  the 
lean  were  stealing  down  her  face,  "  What  a  pity  that 
he  ihoold  have  been  cut  off  so  soon  I" 

The  parents  of  this  youth  sat  down  together  near 
his  body,  and  remained  by  it  throughout  the  day,  to  all 
appearanee  wholly  inconsolable.  On  the  other  side, 
vu  the  wife  of  him  who  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the 
ruipart,  wrapt  in  grieC 

Her  two  little  children  were  at  her  feet,  unconscious 
ef  their  irreparable  loss.  Perceiving  that  their  mother 
^ihbeld  from  them  her  accustomed  endearments,  they 
endeavored  in  vain  to  arouse  her  attention  by  climbing 
np  00  her  knee,  and  inquiring  of  her  by  their  looks, 
"what  was  the  matter  with  her?" 

Aboat  eleven  o'clock,  the  whole  company  was  gath- 
end  around  the  dead  bodiesi  The  women  sung 
Kveral  hymns.  After  they  had  ceased,  those  present 
disperaed,  that  they  might  partake  of  a  slight  repast. 
The  order  was,  that  the  interment  should  take  place  a 
liitle  before  sundown.  Just  as  the  procession  was 
fenaed,  the  commander  said,  that  no  brave  soldier  who 
fell  in  battle  under  his  eye,  should  ever  be  buried  with- 
OQt  military  honors :  that  this  act  of  respect  was  always 
doe  to  the  memory  and  deeds  of  the  gallant  defenders 
of  their  eonntry;  that  such  was  the  established  custom 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  A  platoon  was  detailed 
fcr  this  duly.  The  company  moved  slowly  on — the 
women  singing  as  they  proceeded.  When  it  had 
Rtcbed  the  graves.  Major  G.  stepped  forward,  and 
Rad  the  funeral  service.    The  oU  veteran  then  waved 


his  hand,  and  the  platoon  fired  into  the  cold  and  narrow 
abodes  of  the  fallen.  The  sound  reverberated  along 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  at  last  died  away  upon  the 
ear.    The  party  returned  in  profound  silence. 

But  there  was  one  being  who  had  participated  in  the 
recent  tragedy,  and  who  commanded  the  sympathy  of 
every  heart.  This  was  the  wife  of  the  surveyor-gene* 
ral.  Her  misery  seemed  to  be  unsusceptible  of  any 
alleviation.  Unlike  most  of  those  around  her,  she  had 
left  all  her  relatives  behind  her,  for  she  had  literally 
torn  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her  father  and  mother, 
to  participate  in  the  fortunes  of  a  husband  whom  she 
adored.  The  road  before  him  was  thickly  beset  with 
dangers — wealth  and  honor  were  within  his  grasp — 
but  he  had  fallen,  and  she  was  desolate. 

The  wife  of  the  commander  used  every  effort  to 
sootlie  her  wounded  spirit,  by  arousing  her  to  a  sense 
of  the  dependant  condition  of  her  infant.  She  some- 
times dressed  it,  and  laid  it  by  her  side ;  she  offered  her 
the  consolations  of  religion ;  but  the  stormy  scenes  of 
a  western  frontier  were  too  rough  for  the  gentle  nature 
of  this  woman.  The  arrow  which  had  been  shot  at 
her  had  reached  her  hearL  She  gradually  pined  away, 
and  mourned  as  one  without  hope.  The  long  hours 
were  passed  in  listlessness  and  dejection.  She  sat  and 
watched  day  after  day  the  sun  descending  in  cloudless 
glory  into  twilight.  She  cast  her  longing  eyes  in  Ae 
direction  where  they  told  her  lay  the  unburied  and 
unhonored  corpse  of  her  husband.  At  last,  she  sent 
one  of  the  children  one  morning  to  the  wife  of  the  com- 
mander with  a  message  that  she  wished  to  see  her. 
This  summons  was  obeyed  instantly.  She  desired  that 
her  child  should  be  brought  and  laid  beside  her.  Paus- 
ing for  several  minutes,  during  which  the  tears  van 
rapidly  down  her  pale  cheeks,  she  broke  silence,  and 
said,  "  My  time  has  come ;  my  spirit  is  broken — life  is 
to  me  a  burden.  I  have  struggled  a  good  while  between 
hope  and  despair.  This  child  will  soon  be  an  orphan. 
Your  never-ceasing  kindness  has  enkindled  in  me 
towards  vou  an  affection  almost  filial.  I  have  sent  for 
you  to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  commit  this  infant  to 
your  charge.  I  have  to  request  that  you,  whenever 
this  horrid  war  shall  be  followed  by  peace,  will  cause 
my  child  to  be  taken,  and  placed  in  the  arms  of  my 
mother."  Then  reclining  her  head,  and  placing  her  lips 
on  those  of  the  infant,  she  gently  breathed  out  her  im- 
mortal spiriL 


PRYNNE'S  fflSTRIOMASTIX. 

Prynne's  '  Histriomastix'  is  a  quarto  of  more  than 
1100  pages — an  invective  against  the  stage — ^the  matter 
chiefly  temporary  and  levelled  at  fugitive  events — the 
author  never  ventures  upon  the  most  trivial  opinion 
without  calling  to  his  aid  whatever  has  been  said  in  all 
ages  and  nations— a  Helluo  librorum  in  which  are  quo- 
ted more  than  a  thousand  authors.  Milton  says  of 
Prynne,  "  that  hot  querist  for  tythes  whom  ye  may 
know  by  his  wits  lying  ever  beskJe  him  in  the  margin 
to  be  ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text." 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  GIFTED. 

"As  th«  body  waitea* 
The  ipirit  fraihen  greater  acrength,  and  aheda 
On  the  admiring  world  aapernal  light. 
Alaa !  that  eloquence  will  aoon  be  muca-> 
That  harp,  aneirung,  ahall  loee  Ita  loTeliaeaa, 
Nor  know  tos  owq  aweet  aouod  afain." 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  superslition,  that  superior 
mental  endowment  marks  its  possessor  for  an  early 
grave.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  early  doom  micsl  re- 
sult, as  a  consequence^  from  a  highly  gifted  mind.  That 
the  opinion  is  erroneous,  at  least  in  so  far  as  a  false 
cause  is  assigned  for  an  eflect,  need  not  be  denied.  If  it 
be  true  that  unusual  talent  will  inevitably  invite  death, 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  ought  to  be  equally  true, 
that  the  entire  void  of  mental  possessions  ensures  a 
*' green  old  age.**  But  we  do  not  propose  to  combat 
error,  neither  do  we  intend  to  write  a  philosophical  dis- 
quisition. That  the  gifled  do  find  an  early  tomb,  is  so 
frequently  true,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  preva- 
lence of  the  superstition,  nor  deem  the  sentiment  of  the 
ancients  singuli 


<c 


Whom  the  goda  love,  die  joDBg.** 


Jn  many  instances,  we  may  mark  the  foe  that  des- 
troys them.  In  one  case,  a  feeble  physical  frame  seems 
to  wear  rapidly  out,  and  consumption  "flushes  the 
cheek*" 


'*  WHh  rosea  that  bloom  only  o*er  the  grave ; 
And  In  that  eye  that  once  ao  mildly  beaaaed, 
Kindlea  unnatural  Urea.** 

In  another  case,  poverty  seems  to  have  presided  at  the 
birth,  and  attends  untiring  throughout  the  short  term  of 
days,  till  despair  and  horror  dry  up  the  very  fountain  of 
life,  and  the  poor  victim  sinks  into  an  untimely  grave. 
But  we  sometimes  look  in  vain,  and  hence,  no  doubt, 
the  notion,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  the  peculiar 
partiality  of  Heaven. 

At  the  risk  of  the  charge  of  exquisite  sentimentality, 
we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  men  of  unusual  poetical 
character  seem  to  possess  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
utilitarian  world  around  them;  Their  soul  is  cast  in  a 
finer  mould  than  that  of  the  crowd  with  which  they  are 
doomed  to  mingle.  The  hum  and  bustle  of  the  machi- 
nery of  life  jars  discordantly  on  their  ear.  It  is  true, 
that  the  poet  sometimes  makes  a  butineu  man :  but  it 
is  not  his  peculiar  talent  that  makes  him  thus.  Ue 
becomes  so  in  opposition  to  iL  We  are  indeed  at  fault 
if  a  political  economist  would  not  endorse  his  genius 
as  ttfiprodudtre  coj^UoL 

When  we  speak  of  the  poet,  we  by  no  means  use  the 
term  in  a  limited  sense.  We  mean  the  man  of  genius — 
of  sensitive  spirit-— of  brilliant  imagination  and  fancy — 
of  a  soul  delighting  in  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  of 
earth^the  child  of  nature.  For  such — though  they  pos- 
sess many  points  of  dtfl*erence,  and  diversity  of  taste 
and  pursuit — are  united  by  a  common  bond  of  sympa- 
thy. The  god  within  responds  to  the  god  without. 
The  same  yearning  of  soul  afUr  spiritual  things  is 
theirs.  The  same  turning  from  the  discordant  throng 
away,  to  commune  with  the  "  voices  of  naturo."  They 
behold 


"  WHh  mind  Inspired  and  fonioa-brigfaieotd  eye, 
Thoee  beauiiea  which  eternally  ahine  forth. 
Nature,  In  all  thy  worka !    To  them  what  Joy 
The  morning  landacape  yleMa ;  when  the  yoang  sua 
Fllnga  o*er  the  mountain  hia  Aral  Uckoring  ray, 
And  Upa  wfch  wavering  goM  the  embanled  tower, 
Whllethe  first  gleam  the  watera  catch  I 

What  joy 
Amid  the  foreat  depths  to  wander  on, 
0*er  flower-fmpurpled  path,  and  Hat  the  tones 
Of  the  deep  water-fall  at  alleat  oooo. 
Drowning  the  wood-lark*a  song ;  and  then  to  view 
Ita  angry  flood,  headlong  from  rock  to  rock, 
Leaping  in  ihund'rous  ruah,  with  atlvery  arcb. 
Melodiously  aublime  I 

And  oh !  how  aweet 
To  them  the  golden  aunaet'a  glowlnf  hevr, 
When  high  amid  the  evenlog*a  gorgeoue  pomps 
That  light  the  weat,  the  mounuin  UAa  ka  head, 
A  rich  Impurpled  pillow  for  the  god 
Of  day  to  reat  on ;  when  the  flocka  and  herds 
Are  wandering  homeward  to  the  tinkling  oonnd 
Of  their  own  tuneful  belle :  and  paaioral  reed 
And  aong  of  milk-maid  All  up  erery  pauee 
In  nature*!  veaper-anthem,  while  the  epire 
And  aun-gllt  tower  glow  with  the  day*B  laat  beam  !'* 

What  lover  of  literature  has  not  mminied  over  the 
fate  of  the  lamented  White  7  Who  can  read  the  story 
of  his  toils — ^his  sufferings — ^his  death — without  a  tear? 
He  was  worthy  the  plaintive  lay  of  the  mighty  bard 
who  bewailed  htna.  And  such  is  the  Ihte  of  many.  After 
a  few  yean  of  sorrow  and  suffering  among  those  who 
cannot  appreciate  them  aright — whose  bean  cannot 
sympathise  with  their  heart— from  poverty,  from  dis- 
ease, from  overwrought  sensibility,  or  some  kindred 
cause^  the  frail  mortal  tenement  is  dissolved,  and  the 
spirit  which  seemed  formed  only  for  heaven,  seeks  again 
its  native  skies  1 

*'And  then  mankind 
In  generous  mockery,  pay  that  tribute  due 
To  their  tranacendent  tiilenta,  and  the  grare 
That  hldea  their  cold  remains  with  lauiela  deck!** 

We  have  not  chosen  our  present  theme  for  the  par- 
pose  of  a  mere  idle  waste  of  sympathy.  We  have  beea 
betrayed  into  a  much  longer  prelude  than  we  antici- 
pated. We  have  long  wished  to  publish  in  a  connected 
form  (accompanied  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch)  a 
few  of  the  fugitive  articles  of  some  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  our  periodical  literature,  and  who  have  £iilea 
early  in  the  race,  while  winning  an  honorable  renown. 
We  would  do  it  both  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  departed 
worth,  and  also  from  what  we  deem  the  just  merit  of  the 
articles  themselvea.  Two  hold  an  especial  place  in  oar 
memory,  though,  as  circumstaocea  Aivor,  we  may  conti- 
nue our  notice.  The  sketches  must  of  course  be  brief— 
(00  6rtc/— and  the  number  of  articles  extremely  limited. 
In  tlie  order  of  the  arrangement  we  design  no  referenos 
to  the  relative  talent  of  the  individuals,  but  consult  only 
our  own  convenience.  The  remainder  of  our  present 
number  we  propose  to  devote  to  the  memory  of  the  ble 

CEIESTER  A.  GRISWOLD. 

**  The  apolier  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair. 
Hath  aouglit  the  grave,  to  aleep  forever  ihera.** 

Mr.  Griswold  was  a  native  of  Cooperstown,  Otsego 
county,  New  York,  but  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  was  a  resident  of  Utica,  New  York,  where,  we  be- 
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iiere  he  eocmneDced  his  literary  writings.  He  enjoyed 
early  tdfanUgea  for  a  good  English  edttcalion,  which 
were  well  iniproTed.  Farther  than  this  his  studies  did 
not  extend ;  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  those  who 
design  porraiDg  a  liberal  education  enter  eollege,  young 
G.  asraned  a  station  in  a  mercantile  house.  From  hence 
hjs  course  of  life  was  of  nearljr  uniform  tenor.  He 
ditoged  his  situation  once  or  twice,  till  he  receifed  an 
appototoKOt  to  a  place  in  a  banking  instttutioD,  in 
whid)  he  reoiained  till  his  death. 

In  private  life,  Griswold  was  deserredly  esteemed. 
His  mind  (by  his  own  tuition,)  was  remarkably  well 
coltinted  •'  and  firom  entire  amiability  of  disposition, 
"  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him."  In  the  diacharge  of 
hb  bosiDcss^uties,  he  was  conscientiously  faithful ;  and 
literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  felt  a  passion,  were  only 
aliovttl  10  engross  his  leisure  hours.  When  about 
eighteen  yean  of  age  he  first  became  known  to  the  read- 
mg  poblic,  through  the  medium  of  the  periodicals,  to 
which  he  eontributed  laiigely,  over  the  Tarious  signatures 
of-Maleom,"  "A.",  "Alleyne,"  and  "C.  A.  G."  In 
aereral  instances  he  proved  a  successful  competitor  for 
liierary  prizeSi  **Zimdj|f*f  JLane,*'  a  prize  tale,  written 
for  the  *'£odbcsfcr  <N.  Y.)  Cnftsmwn^''  a  literary  peri- 
odicaJ  ofcoosidereble  repute,  edited  by  BaooKS,  is  doubts 
less  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers.  Our 
Buihor  died  soon  after  completing  his  twenty-fourth 
jeac  His  literary  career  had  but  just  begun:  and  we 
deem  it  but  just  to  state  that  not  only  wera  his  articles 
the  fmit  of  occasional  boors  of  leisure,  and  hastily  writ- 
tea,  bat  were  generally  sent  to  the  press  without  revi- 
■KM  or  correction.  Of  bis  style  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
io  form  his  own  opinion,  from  the  various  specimens  we 
d»II  preseoL 

Grisvold  was  a  poet,  in  every  sense  of  the  word:  but 
be  entirely  intermitted  poetical  writing  sometime  be- 
ferehis  death,  and  we  think  many  of  his  prose  articles 
by  br  the  beat  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  his 
irtides  are  lost;  yet  firom  the  few  we  possess,  the  reader 
vill  be  able  to  form  a  somewhat  just  opinion  of  his  merit. 

From  **  Lines  suggested  by  Salathiel,**  we  select  a 

few 


'Tower  apd  turret,  citadel  and  wall, 
Iaj  wr«fiped  la  falMag  lanlight !  *cwas  the  hour 
WhcD  Jiidah*8  sacriiice  arose  on  high, 
lad  o*er  the  hill,  the  valley,  and  the  ware, 
Tha  mighty  ahadow  of  descending  ere, 
Was  trembling  like  a  visionary  thing ! 
The  ran  went  down,  and  all  the  golden  glow 
Of  palaee  and  of  temple  passed  away, 
Aad  twilight  wept  o*er  falling  Israel ! 
Theo  the  soft  music  of  the  hynui  pealed  forth 
On  cymbal  and  on  harp  to  heaven ! 
s  ♦  #  V  « 

Darkness  fell— 
Brosd  darkness :  not  a  star  looked  down  to  earth. 
Uringand  dead  lay  stll) :  ths  sword  was  sheath*d, 
Bat  twas  not  in  the  seabbard ;  and  the  spear. 
The  blood-red  javelin  and  the  gory  beJm, 
The  broken  backJer  and  the  Utter'd  flag. 
Were  itrew«d  in  rnios,  tarnished  and  defaced. 
Then  came  the  star  forth  from  its  glorious  seat. 
On  wings  up-bome,  descsndlng  like  a  bride 
h  nopiisj  garmeots,  till  it  hong  upon 
lis  leir-depeodlng  balance  o*er  the  walls, 
CkHhed  in  uneanhly  splendor :  not  the  sun 
In  all  his  glory,  not  the  meteor  blaze 
In  all  its  Aerceness,  eyer  beamed  so  bright ! 
At  length  It  stood,  hi  all  its  hurnlng  glow, 


The  mighty  image  forth,  to  earth  and  heaven, 
Of  heaTon's  first  earthly  temple !  then  a  sound 
From  tlfulng  forms  and  airy  shapes  came  down. 
Floating  on  ether :  Hwas  the  song  of  heavens- 
Sweet,  melancholy,  wild ;  '  Let  us  go  hence  I' 
ITature  stood  stiil-~a11  earthly  sounds  were  still ! 
*  Let  us  go  hence'—'  Let  us  depart*— 'Away*^ 
Again  rung  raonrnftil,  mlM,  and  fireely  forth ; 
And  clouds  came  down,  and  roll*d  in  snowy  coll 
0*er  ail  the  visionary  scene :  but  still 
The  walling  sound  was  heard—*  Let  us  go  hence  !* " 

There  is  certainly  musical  versification  and  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  following  tranquil 

"  STANZAS. 

'<  Sad  and  low  o*er  the  dark  tomb  where  sleep  the  departed. 
The  white  eharnelled  bones  in  their  clay-covered  bed, 
Sweeps  a  voice  like  the  moaning  of  one  broken-hearted, 
A  Toice  like  a  wail  ftom  the  land  of  the  dead. 

Oh !  it  loves  the  calm  hour  when  the  dayNght  has  faded. 
The  still  of  the  evening,  the  hush  of  the  grave ! 

When  the  mountain  and  valley  by  moonlight  are  ehaded. 
And  the  sun  hath  withdrawn  all  the  glory  he  gave. 

Then  it  comes,  with  its  silvery  sweet  tone  of  sadness. 
And  sighs  as  it  lingers,  and  moans  as  k  flies : 

Then  hushed  as  the  tomb  be  the  vain  voke  of  gladness. 
And  wet  with  the  sad  tear  of  sorrow,  the  eyes. 

Ah !  kneel  by  the  place  where  are  eharnelled  the  lowly. 
Who  once  trod  the  earth  with  a  step  like  thine  own  ; 

The  earth  which  thy  footstep  now  presses  is  holy, 
And  rife  with  a  moral  the  cold  sculptured  stone. 

How  soon  must  thy  slumber,  like  his  thou  art  rsadfaif , 

Be  silent— as  lonely,  as  lowly,  ss  deep ! 
£yen  now  is  the  breath,  tho>  it  passes  unheeding. 

Gone  forth,  that  may  sigh  o'er  the  place  of  thy  sleep. 

Then  lay  thee  in  monminf ,  in  sorrow,  and  anguish, 
Bsslde  the  green  mound  where  the  cold  slsepeis  lie : 

For  the  spirft— a  prls*ner  the  wjpMt  dech  languish— 
To  hail  the  glad  hour  when  iu  clay  cell  shall  die  !*> 

The  following  verses  from  "The  Song  of  the  Sea 

Daemon,**  though  not  perfect,  contain  many  thrilling 

lines: 

"  I  dwell  in  the  ocean  wave. 
Low  in  the  boundless  dssp: 
There  in  the  halls  of  Neptnne*^  cave. 
Where  serpentt  glide  aad  where  monsters  creep. 
When  the  billows  have  rocked  the  god  to  sleep, 
I  love  10  waken' the  whhrlwlnd*s  rage. 
And  smile  when  the  waters  imve ! 

I  waken  the  sleeping  gale. 
And  revel  In  the  surge ; 
And  I  laugh  when  the  whirlwinds  rail. 
And  sing  with  glee  my  unhallowed  dirge. 
And  oTer  the  angry  waters  urge 

With  lightning  speed  the  uttered  sail. 
And  yell  with  joy  when  the  proud  tun  pale ! 

I  fly  with  the  groaning  barque, 
And  smile  at  the  mortal  fear ; 
I  am  seen  iiv-the  fitful  dark, 
And  shriek  my  dirge  In  the  tingling  ear. 
Laugh  at  the  toil  and  the  terrors  jeer; 
I  flap  my  wing  o'er  the  quivering  ark. 
Like  thed«emon  of  anguish,  pale  and  staik. 

I  ride  on  the  lightning's  flash ; 
I  come  like  the  sngry  cloud ; 
And  I  mock  ihe  terrible  crash 
Of  ths  thunder's  pealing  deep  and  loud  j 
1  bring  the  sailor  his  ghastly  shroud. 

And  over  the  deck  like  a  dark  wave  dash, 
While  the  e<ja,  the  sky,  and  the  whirlwinds  clash ! 
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I  hide  with  a  mlat  the  rock, 
And  cotrer  it  with  e  wave} 
And  eeream  aloud  wheo  I  hear  the  ehock, 
And  riew  the  death  of  the  fair  and  the  hrave : 
I  flj  to  open  the  brioy  grare. 

And  an  bnodred  damooa  around  um  flock ; 
Diecordant  their  ecreane  at  their  red  hands  lock, 
And  with  llendteh  yeUa  their  requiem  nock !» 

Oar  authoi's  imagination  aeened  at  times  especially 
to  delight  in  scenes  of  wildness  and  gloom.  The  fol- 
lowing has  much  of  the  "Oerman**  in  its  conception 
and  execution : 

"  REVELS  OF  THE  DEAD. 

'*  Dark  midnight  abroad 
Her  robe  doth  fling, 
And  eplrlie  awake 
To  their  revelling ; 
And  the  groaning  yew,  and  the  howling  blaat. 
Bring  fear  to  the  heart  ae  It  wanden  paet. 

Fale  Luna  le  hid  j 

She  would  weep  to  tee 
The  reckleai  mirth, 
And  the  revelry ; 
WUd  ae  the  blaat  and  rude  aa  the  gala 
That  palate  the  cheek  of  the  proudeet  pale ! 

In  the  darkened  sky 
le  the  folded  cloud, 
'  Denae,  cold  and  damp, 

Aa  a  dsmon^e  ehroud ; 
Rlren  and  torn,  yet  gathering  etill 
For  the  eCorm  to  toai  and  epread  at  wilL 

And  unearthly  eounda 

Are  echoing  near. 
That  chill  the  heart 
Of  the  brare  to  hear ; 
Wild  i  ringing  like  thoee  who  the  red  wine  quaff, 
The  flendlah  glee  and  the  llend'Uke  laugh! 

Still  when  the  oound 

Of  the  etorm  le  leaeC, 
Tou  may  hear  the  mirth 
Of  the  goblin  feaet ; 
And  when  dim  night  the  fkint  moon  looke  thro* 
Tou  may  see  the  ritee  of  the  ghoetly  crew. 

On  the  chureh*yard  green 

Is  the  epectre^e  walk ; 
By  the  charnel  houee 
Cold  spectree  etalk; 
And  their  white  bonee  rattle  at  erery  breath ; 
Oase  on  if  thou  wilt:  >tls  the  dance  of  death  !" 

We  hare  already  remarked  that  we  thought  Gris- 
wold*s  prose  writings  among  his  happiest  efforts.  Some 
of  the  finest  "Tales"  and  "  Sketches"  we  remember  to 
have  read,  were  from  his  pen.  The  length  of  these,  of 
course,  forbids  their  transfer  in  an  article  like  the 
present. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  commenced  a  series 
of  articles  for  a  literary  periodical,  of  which  we  were  for 
a  time  the  editor,  entitled  "Vt^arUt—by  on  Idler."  It 
was  a  rambling,  unconnected  series^-entirely  free  from 
rMtroinl-— abounding  in  fine  sentiment,  in  the  happiest 
style  of  composition.  As  these  were  his  last  ariiclea, 
we  shall  venture  upon  a  few  extracU  at  random.  From 
the  first  number  the  following  seem  the  best  for  our 
purpose: 

"  The  ran  agafai  cornea  ont,  bright  and  ahining,  Juat  abore  the 
far  faint  Hne  that  bounda  our  jlvkon ;  with  clouda  abore  and  | 


around  him,  upon  whkh  hia  gentle  looka  fall  like  an  iabai 
alomber. 

How  deliciooa  the  air  la  after  a  pleaaaot  Jane  abover.  Toi 
can  feel  k  almoet  by  Intuition  before  k  haa  qahs  reidted  fo«, 
bearing  the  eame  pleaaaot  eeneaihm  oae  feeb  uu4hf  boide  t 
cool  fonnlaio  aa  the  dear  Jet  leapa  upward,  and  falls  back  \m 
the  baain,  aparkling  In  the  light  of  the  moon  and  ataoytinpi, 
like  a  hoet  of  diamonda  and  nablea.  The  wind  aiealc  aloof  n 
ailently  and  ao  aoflly,  that  but  for  the  morlng  aod  trembJin!  o( 
the  locka  upon  one*abrow  and  Itagiad  whlaper,  yoa  woaMmra 
know  that  It  paaaed  at  aU.  And  the  beantiftil  flovwa  that  wen 
ao  faint  and  languki,  now  lift  up  their  dewy  heads  lo  the  fkyh 
eiient  adoration  !  And  there  darta  off  a  bright  bird,  with  a  dnr 
long  whiacle,  who  haa  auog  no  aong  to-day  till  aow;  ristof  kiiitir 
and  higher  op  Into  the  empyrean  ;  and  his  song  oomiog  faiDur 
down  to  the  world  beneath  him. 

It  la  a  pleaaant  thing  to  look  out  upon  the  '  llriiv  thingi'  of 
the  regetable  world,— to  eommnne  with 

'  Nature  in  her  culiiratad  trim.* 
♦  «  41  * 

How  Tory  aoon  It  la  poaaible  to  wear  out  aod  (orrrer  erase  iJI 
the  flnt  loToa,  the  warm  and  elastic  feelinga,  that  the  yonnsbpy 
takea  with  him  Into  the  world,  and  ahonld  wear  to  hu  pate.  Om 
by  one,  month  by  month — they  wither— fade— expire.  And  m 
aacred  aa  they  were  too !— 80  mutable  a  thing  the  booaA  dIdJ 
la :  Teaterday,  annahlny,  clear :  To-day,  guilty,  fnifel:  To> 
morrow,  gloomy,  moroee :  The  day  af»er,  mieery,  with  a  punt- 
ed amile  for  the  world,  aod  a  curse  for  itaelf— s 

The  mind  as  a  atrange  compound.  There  Is  one  I  ahoold  mncb 
like  to  analyse.  It  waa  once,  I  am  aure,  full  of  all  muim  of 
kindly  feelinga :  But  I  would  not  feel  the  bittenen  of  the  tneer 
that  ia  forever  gathering  on  hIa  lipe  and  in  bis  eye,  for  the  vetiih 
of  Ind.  He  rhymee  oeeaaionally,  and  rather  well  too  for  cm 
who  makee  no  pretenalona  to  the  ecieiue,  (Scienoe !  k*i  reacted 
to  a  eclence  now,  lAcy  eay.)  I  have  aereral  pieces  of  bis;  bat 
all  of  them— light  or  darit,  gay  or  gloomy— bear  the  iof^enof- 
what  ahall  I  call  it  ?— lonelioeaa !  Here  Is  one,  (I  donU  ihiok 
he*l]  erer  read  thie ;  eo  I  may  Tenture :)  It  Is  cartaioif  far  ftva 
being  faultleaa,  but  it  as  better  than  niiteteen*iweoiisihs  of  tbe 
periodical  uaah  with  whkh  we  are  abaoluiely  delagsd;  asdtbK 
la  Tory  far  from  being  a  compUmenL 

*<  They  are  breaking,  one  by  one,  the  des 
That  harmonised  the  epirlt*a  tone ; 

Darker  and  deeper  bowa  the  gloom 
That  o*er  the  boeom*e  light  is  thrown, 

A  pall  of  night  around  the  tomb. 

Alaa !  ao  many  atrings  are  bnAen, 

80  many  tiea  aeunder  rent 
That  nerer  may  be  strung  again, 

That  diecord  with  itatooee  are  bleat, 
And  erery  tone  le  one  of  pain. 

Stem  worldlineao  creepa  round  the  soul, 
And  cankera  erery  gentle  feeling ; 

Sare  In  aome  far  and  eecret  part 
Where  memory  from  a  cold  world  steafiflfi 

Rerlree  the  tonea  that  aoothed  the  heart. 

80,  aa  a  harp  that  once  hath  poured 

The  Joy  ita  maaier^a  apirfta  felt, 
Hath  one  by  one  ite  tonee  all  ahatleradi 

And  all  the  chorda  that  need  to  mett 
The  aoul  to  mirth,  are  torn  and  acaltered : 

Hangs  ailent  on  the  lonely  wall 
That  echoed  once  lie  athrring  tone, 

And  the  duet  gethera  eofUy  o'er  it ; 
The  living  harp'a-etrioga,  one  by  one, 

Are  broken,  with  the  bean  that  wore  it." 

«« There l»m  sorry  the  hean»a  broke,  Ihoogh — W  ibii* 

the  hatp  la  not,  altogether ;  though  It  may  be  ahattared.** 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  following,  from  the  second 
number : 
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"HailowMl,  Atl  hallowed,  gentle  ere,  are  the  bluehing  glane^i 
of  [hj  milky  ikj;  when  the  glorious  aunaet,  picture  of  the  first 
foiden  fwh  of  ypochful  Idolatry,  has  faded  to  the  mellow  sad- 
ocM  of  Dsn*s  maiurer  yoars,  and  save  a  few  exquisite  purple 
tiatt  nflfCled  frooi  the  blue  ocean  below  to  tbe  delicate  ocean 
■bote,  dm  an  with  all  thj  fanciful  sod  etberj  forms,  one  Ian- 
ffui  yeitpiriiualiMd  whiienese ;  yielding  up  thyself  as  lo  slum- 
ber,u)  pnnfj  aod  hallow  man^s  aching,  maromon-bonnd  soul ! ! 

'Oh  the  fall  flow  of  the  fenerless  ^Irit  J'  how  joys  she  lo 
qmd,  tt  on  the  Mww-whIte  pinions  of  a  dove,  and  join  commu- 
Kioo  with  her  kindred  azDong  thy  unsullied  phantasies,  by  ethery 
ytriUsn^t  How  wooJd  abe  rejoice  to  rest  from  her  world-wea- 
riocsi  upon  Ibe  pale  velvet  oiloman  which  thou  hast  even  now 
ffntd  001  fur  the  resting  place  of  ihy  wandering  beautiful  ones. 

And  thy  quiet  stars  come  forth  on  the  great  deep,  the  crys- 
ulbfls  feet  of  heaTOD,  lo  bold  holy  communion  with  spirits  of 
tuA  sad  heaven :  and  they  born,  and  born,  aod  dazsle,  as 
Wi^bt  uthey  did  when  the  first  smile  of  their  existence  lit  up 
Uicrofd  f  hiom  of  an  unredeemed  chaos ;  and  they  sing— all  can- 
HOC  beanbeo— but  they  de  sing,  sweet  as  the  first  hymn  of  the 
vhol«  Creadon— aod  then  they  melt  Into  a  delicate  softened 
iplesdar,ai  a  snowy  hase  flows  like  a  gaasa  reU  before  them.*' 

We  cannot  pass  the  third  number  so  hastily.  It  is  in 
the  bppiett  vein  of  humor,  aod  only  regret  that  we 
mastcoruil  it  at  alL 


**  The  mnss^covered  rain,  where  wild  Ivy  weaves, 
Uj  darkly  and  lonely,  all  shrouded  In  leaves : 
Wkhio  sod  around  It  ware  many  a  token 
Of  faaiibed  decay,  stones  scaiiered  and  broken, 
Aod  weeds  thick  and  lank ;  foul  grass,  tall  and  lank, 

Sprang  out  throofh  the  windows  and  up  in  the  doors ; 
Bflt  frew  where  the  sun  might  not  nourish  Its  blade. 
Hiding  hs  green  where  the  wall  cast  a  ahade. 
lad  vp  through  the  flaora 
Came  tlie  cold  creeping  vines. 
That  languidly  twine 
Od  the  shattered  wall  and  weep 
ThoM  venooMme  tears  thai  steep 
Thi  mal  to  a  voicetoaa,  dreamleaa  reat, 
•  so  •  a 

The  soul  to  a  dreamless  sleep. 

The  wild  wind  swepc  the  lanky  leaves, 
iad  elossr  crept  to  the  anoosy  savss 

A  black  and  loathly  cmw. 
Who  had  dined  thai  dsy  on  a  wind*bleacbing  skeleton : 

Twas  a  fhast  that  he  relished  you  know, 
80  sweet,  so  tender,  so  gelatine ; 

Sooth  twas  a  joy  to  his  maw. 
'Haw,  haw,*  he  muuered  *  haw,  haw;  haw,  haw!* 
Aod  the  wild  woods  echoed  *  haw,  haw;  haw,  haw!* 

A  wolf  came  oat  from  his  dusky  dsn. 

And  a  hungry  look  bad  be ; 
I  weea  be  baa  sought  the  lonely  glen, 
Or  slept  all  day  In  the  dingy  fen, 
And  stalked  to-night  to  eee 

tf  a  lanb  had  airayed  the  fold ; 
Bi  ^friaaed  a  ghastly  smile'  when  hs  saw 

Where  the  crow  had  dined  that  day, 
And  be  erannched  the  bleaching  bones,  and  rolled 

The  ihaitered  skull  away: 
And  the  crow  he  ehook  his  Jeuy  wing. 
And  laoghed  till  he  made  the  ruin  ring 

Wxh  hia  hideous  laugb, '  haw,  haw;  haw,  haw!' 

A  bat  crept  out  of  bla  daylight  hole 
To  breathe  the  smoky  exhalation  ; 
Fresh  from  the  villanoos  congregation 
Of  hairy  apider  and  aightless  mole ; 
Aad  be  ftouered  his  wing  aod  snapt  his  teeth,. 
Ai  be  met  an  owl  on  the  swampy  heath ; 
*  Boot,  io>whoo !  whither  away, 
80a  of  the  night,  whhher,  wbkhsr  ?* 
*To  brasihs,  to  flstter,  to  play, 
To  see  the  young  roses  wither.* 


Arcturus  looked  down  through  a  mist*shrouded  canopy, 
(Armed  to  the  teeth  In  his  burnished  gold  panoply;) 
Sooth  there  was  little  to  see ; 
Mists  gsthered  thicker  and  faster  and  wider. 
Darkness,  (a  steed  without  bridle  or  rider. 

And  a  swift  footed  steed  is  she !) 
Boiled  her  broad  banner  aflaunt : 

<  Oods !'  growled  the  star, '  what  a  planet ! 
80  dark  and  so  gaum. 
When  to  us  there  is  light  from  the  gold.glving  sun, 

It  is  dreary  and  dismal ;  bow  can  it 
Linger  along  with  its  mist  and  Its  cloud. 
Still  breathing  unburied,  but  robed  in  a  shroud, 
I  wonder  there's  people  to  man  it  !* 

And  the  star  was  in  a  wonderful  passion 
When  he  sniff'ed  the  steam  ihiti  the  earth  gave  up, 

80  he  chirruped  his  steeds,  and  laid  ths  lash  on ; 
'  How  the  mists  gather !  Phttbus !  I'd  rather 

Suffer  the  steam  of  the  Hadean  cup : 
Onward,  gee  ho !  onward,  gee  up ! 

We  leave  the  wind  jogging,  as  onward  we  dash  on.' " 

Tbe  aeries  only  comprised  five  numbers.  The  manu- 
script for  the  fifth  number,  "  Piatt  of  KnunoUter,^  an 
historical  tale,  was  received  ;  but  before  it  was  in  type 
the  writer  was  called  hence  by. death.  The  unostenta- 
tious piety  which  had  marked  his  lifo,  shone  brightly  at 
his  death,  and  a  world  of  change,  of  toil,  and  suflering, 
was  doubtless  exchanged  for  '*  the  better  land." 

The  followin*  article  was  sent  ts  for  publication 
shortly  after  his  death.  It  was  evidently  hastily  written 
and  unreTised : 

**  Paleness  was  on  her  face ;  the  sickly  glow 
Of  slow  decline  sat  on  that  faded  cheek ; 
0*er  the  blue,  languishinfTi  yet  lucid  orb, 
Fell  jetiy  ringlets ;  and  the  pencilled  brow. 
Mors  deeply  shaded  by  the  pearly  white 
That  gathered  round  it,  far  excelled  the  hew 
Of  feeble  imitation.    She  reclined 
In  melancholy  poature  ;  and  the  tear 
Wrung  from  the  heart,  ateep'd  the  long  silken  Iash» 
And  wandering  o'er  her  face,  at  length  reclined 
In  peace  upon  her  bosom :  there  it  slept  I 
I  never  gase  upon  the  languid  form 
Of  youthful  beauty,  when  the  unwilling  hand 
Of  the  stern  tyrsnt  reels  upon  her  hesrt. 
And  pales  the  hoe,  and  drives  the  brilliant  flash 
Of  the  80ol«spesking  eye,  but  eadness  steals 
Down  to  my  Inmostaoul,  and  lingers  there 
In  melancholy  sweetness.    Then  the  voice. 
Feeble,  yet  clear,  like  sounds  unearthly,  fall, 
B'otting  remembrance  out  of  earthly  things. 
Her  form  was  lovely,  yet  more  lovely  far. 
And  thrilUng,  was  her  low  tuoed  voice.    She  song  s 

« Yet  llnscr  awhile ! 
Speed  not  so  swiftly,  ye  light  winged  hoius. 
For  lovely  yet  are  the  sprlng-tlde  bowers. 

And  sweet  the  emile 
And  fragrant  breath  of  (he  morning  flowers ; 

Tet  iiuger  awhile ! 

<Ah!  why  depart? 
There  is  comfort  yet  by  the  cheerful  hearth  i 
There  is  verdure  yet  on  the  teeming  earth  ; 

And  many  a  heart 
U  beating  yet  in  ita  hidden  worth  f 

Then  why  depart  ? 

« Ah  !  linger  yet ! 
The  earth  la  not  all  a  worthleea  thing ; 
Stfll  fair  ia  the  twilight  hour  of  Spring, 

When  dew^ropa  wet 
Ths  gtttteriog  gold  of  the  humbird'a  wing ; 

Ah !  linger  yet ! 

Voh,  IF.— 40 
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*  Iffay,  then,  dapart ! 
TIkni  wUi  not  matf  in  thy  m«m 
When  a  lini^ering  hoar  It  nil  I  te 

Bat  thie  wenn  heut 
In  etenity^e  eonehlRe  eooa  ehnll 

Depart!  depart  I* 


A  mile,  a  ead,  ead  emlle,  a  etartiaftear 
Lingered  an  inetani  on  that  epoUeee  eheeli, 
And  hoth  departed  with  the  dying  itraia ! 
The  moaid  now  reeie  upon  that  form ;  and  cold, 
Cold  ae  her  marble  ie  that  narbie  brow  !** 

We  cloM  our  extracts,  and  in  justice  to  their  author 
■gain  repeat  that  they  must  not  be  Tiewed  as  finiiM 
produetimu*  They  were  only  the  first  fruits  of  a  genius 
that  had  not  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  early  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  were  the  production  of  occasional  hours  of 
relaxation  from  severe  duties;  and  only  as  suoh  should 
be  judged.  Had  Heaven  lengthened  out  the  days  of 
their  author,  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  won  a  high 
place  among  the  writers  of  our  country.  But  it  was  not 
■0  to  be :  the  shaft  of  the  spoiler  was  sped,  and  in  the 
morning  of  his  manhood  Oriswold  was  called  lo  sleep  in 
the  grave  of  the  gifted ! 

"  Beet  thee,  bard  !  no  caree  beset  thee, 

In  the  maaeione  of  the  blest ; 
Though  a  moaming  throng  regret  thee, 

Tet  it  will  not  harm  thy  rest : 
Fare  thee  well !  thy  place  of  eleepiog 

Guardian  Virtue  watchflil  keqiM  ; 
She  will  point  to  kindred  weeping. 

Where  the  Minted  Ped  eleepe  !'* 


JfertA  0, 18S8. 


C«    W»    Ea 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES^ 

Folltleal  and  Mieeellaneone—flvm  1796  to  IMO.— Drawn  from 
the  Ponfblio  of  an  OiBcer  of  the  Empire,— and  tranalaiad  from 
the  French  for  the  Meseenger,  by  a  gentleman  ia  Paris. 

MARSHAL  DAVOUST. 

Whoever  is  able  to  do  so,  may  explain  the  following 
fact    I  speak  as  an  eyewitness. 

The  French  army  had  lost  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
consequence  of  numerous  ftinlts  committed  (whatever 
may  be  said)  by  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  Qrouchy,  and 
the  Emperor  himself.  The  army  had  effected  its  re- 
treat upon  Paris.  The  Emperor,  returned  to  the  Elys^e- 
Bourbon  to  sign  a  second  abdication,  had  left  the  chief 
command  with  Marshal  Davoust.  The  grand  head- 
quarters were  at  Vitlette. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  military  men  all  was  not  yet 
lost ;  at  any  rate,  things  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  The  army,  a  little  recovered  from  iu  fa- 
tigues, was  full  of  anger ;  it  demanded  to  be  led  to  battle ; 
and  would  not  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  repre- 
•enutives  of  the  people  deputed  to  it.  What  might 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  different  course  from 
that  which  was  pursued,  no  one  ean  telL 

What  I  pretend  to  establish,  is,  simply,  that  nothing 
was  yet  terminated.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  fact 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  the  Prussians,  chased  by 
the  French  cavalry,  fled  along  the  road  to  Versailles. 
In  fine,  the  words  SMpemkm  ^f  mrm$  and  ci^fitoMon, 
had  not  yet  been  pronounced. 


Some  business  carried  me  to  the  mioon  of  the  gene- 
raUin-chief ;  he  was  standing  up,  speaking  in  a  very 
bad  humor  (according  to  custom)  to  several  ofiicera.  I 
waited  my  turn.  Looking  mechanically  arooiMl  me, 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper  open  upon  the 
Marshars  table ;  roechaniealty  I  read  the  line,  in  large 
letters,  that  was  at  the  top  of  the  paper.    I  read, 

"Cantonmbnt  of  Frbncb  troops  bktoko  thb 
Loims." 

During  the  few  dajrs  that  the  army  renftined  under 
the  walls  of  Paris,  the  Emperor  offered  seTeral  timea, 
even  after  his  abdication,  to  place  himself  at  the  hesd 
of  the  troops,  as  a  simple  General,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow.  At  several  of  the  barriers 
there  were  horses  kept  in  readiness,  by  domestics  in  his 
livery.  Maishal  Davoust  being  informed  of  these  pro- 
positions—he who  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a 
fortune  of  eighteen  hundred  thousand  li  vres  of  ineome— 
publicly  announced  his  intention  of  arresting  Bonaparte, 
in  the  event  of  his  presenting  himself  either  as  Emperor 
or  Gkneral ! 


THE  ROYALISTS  DURINa  THE  HUNDRED 

DAYS. 

A  proviaionary  gOTerament  had  been  formed  after 
the  second  abdication  of  the  Emperor.  The  army  was 
assembled  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  enemy  might 
still  have  been  forced  to  purchase  dearly  the  fmiu  of 
its  lucky  victory  at  Waterloo.  M.  Reel,  who  had  been 
appointed  prefect  of  police,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Emp^ 
ror  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of  March,  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  where  the  members  of 
the  provisionary  goTemment,  of  which  the  Duke  was 
president,  were  assembled.  M.  Real  went  for  the  piv- 
pose  of  resigning  his  office. 

"  I  do  not  desire,"  said  he,  "  lo  remain  in  oflice  to 
open  the  gates  of  Paris  to  foreigners,  as  was  done  io 
1814." 

They  replied  that  things  were  not  yet  desperate,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  the  result  of  the  n^otiatioDs 
that  had  been  commenced,  and,  if  it  should  come  to  that, 
the  chances  of  battle. 

"  Could  you,"  said  Carnot,  a  member  of  the  go- 
vernment, "  arrest  two  or  three  hundred  royalisisy  who^ 
by  their  intrigues,  embarrass  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  preyent  the  execution  of  our  plans?" 

"  Nothing  would  be  easier,  but  I  will  not  do  it ;  the 
royalists  at  this  moment  are  quiet.  The  Prusaians  and 
English  are  at  work  for  them ;  they  have  no  oocasioo  to 
meddle  in  the  matter.  If  it  be  resolved  to  deficod 
ourselves,  to  fight,  it  will  be  a  different  thing.  In  that 
event  I  will  remain  at  my  |X)st ;  and  it  will  not  be  300, 
or  600,  but  perhaps  6000  royalists  that  I  will  arrest. 
And  if  the  straggle  should  be  prok>nged,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  I  will  do  more  than  arrest  them ;  for  in 
that  ease  they  may  rise  against  us ;  my  duty  will  then 
be  to  restrain  them,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
means.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  useless.  Instead  of 
preparing  for  battle,  you  are  treating  with  the  ene- 
my. Paris  is  your  palladium,  and  you  are  rtady  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  save  a  city.  I  am,  consequently, 
perfectly  useless  to  you,  and  I  come  accordingly  to  offer 
my  resignation." 
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"  DesigMte  aome  one  to  supply  your  place." 

**It  is  a  bad  trust  to  give  to  any  one ;  I  should  do- 
qiair,  if  any  of  my  friends  was  charged  with  it." 

"What  do  you  think  of  M.  Courtin,  formerly  impe- 
rial attorney?** 

**I  faa?e  heard  him  well  spoken  of.  The  firmness, 
vfaieb  I  am  informed  he  possesses,  would  be  superflu- 
eos;  but  take  him  if  you  please,  and  especially  if  he 
pleaies  to  accept  the  office.    1  wish  him  much  happi- 


M.  Real,  baTing  again  become  a  priTate  man,  was 
proscribed  by  Fooch^,  his  old  friend.  He  was  indebted 
to  tbe  Duke  of  Descazes  for  his  permission  to  return  to 
Fnncs. 

Od  quilting  the  prefecture  of  police,  M.  Real  burnt 
all  hit  eorrespoodeooe  during  tbe  Hundred  Days.  If 
these  papers  had  been  saYed,  the  restoration  would 
hire  found  in  them  precious  information  as  to  the  Tslue 
of  the  devotion  of  certain  men.  I  could  cite  names,  but 
I  will  tmiute  the  diacrelion  of  which  M.  Real  has  set 
oe  IB  example. 


THE  VOTAGE  TO  GHENT. 

The  Toysge  to  Ghent,  that  title  to  so  many  favors  in 
the  fint  days  of  the  second  restoration,  to  so  many 
iceusations  after  the  revolution  of  July,  was  not  equally 
appreciated  by  all  the  ministers  who  came  into  power 
after  tbe  Hundred  Days.  The  Duke  of  Feltre  was 
aifflost  the  only  person  who  attached  great  value  to  this 
proof  of  fidelity;  the  Duke  was  himself  a  new  convert, 
he  hdd  all  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  and  labored  by  all 
(he  means  in  his  power  to  cover  with  oblivion  his  former 
KrrieeiL  For  him,  for  tbe  creator  offawrieen  eatigorieif 
there  existed  in  fact  but  two-^Ae  brigandt  qf  the  Loire, 
ndtkemm^  GkaU;  and  if  in  his  organization  of  the 
tnnf— {1  Qie  the  word  organization  to  express  an  idea, 
for  what  tbe  Duke  of  Feltre  accomplished  in  1815  and 
1316^  never  deserved  tbe  name  of  an  organization)— if 
^  to  eoraplete  tbe  rolls  of  officers  of  his  shadow  of 
u  annj,  be  resolved  to  use  the  brigands  of  the  Loire, 
Kvas  because  he  was  unable  to  fiud  a  large  enough 
Aonber  among  the  men  of  Ghent. 

Marshal  Goovion-Saiot-Cyr,  the  immediate  sncces- 

xvof  tbe  Duke  of  Feltre,  required  some  other  guaran- 

be*  than  could  be  furnished  by  an  emigratioo  of  a  few 

^jri   The  voyage  to  Ghent  was  of  but  little  iropor- 

taoce  in  bis  eyes.    When  applicstions  were  made  to 

him  founded  upon  this  claim  alone,  he  wouM  reply  with 

M  woical  smile— '*  Yon  hsve  then  made  the  sentimen- 

u)  journey  to  Ghent ;  you  have  done  well ;  but  if  you 

have  no  other  antecedent  services  on  which  to  found 

7<»r  claims,  I  advise  you  to  destine  yourself  for  a  civil 
weer." 

Thia  aevere  frankness  rendered  the  illustrious  Mar- 
ihal,  vho  took  so  much  trouble  to  repair  the  blunders  of 
(he  Duke  de  Feltre,  extremely  unpopular.  Under  the 
Doke  they  had  dreamt  of  the  return  of  the  good  old 
times;  under  him,  at  least,  a  duchess  could  solicit  a 
wgimeni  for  her  cousin,  and  a  marchioness  be  brought 
to  bed,  as  in  former  days,  of  a  captain  of  dragoons. 
Marshal  Saint-Cyr,  to  destroy  at  once  all  these  hopes, 
to  cut  off  all  such  solicitations,  presented  and  caused  to 
be  ado|ited  his  fiunoos  leeniiting  law— bis  revolutioMury 
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law  as  it  was  called,  which  classed  in  the  same  rank 
and  subjected  to  the  same  law,  the  son  of  a  duke,  and 
that  of  his  farmer,  and  which  opposed  a  barrier  to  aris- 
tocratical  ambition,  which  time  or  some  distinguished 
action  could  alone  beat  down.  From  that  moment 
France  was  lost,  the  scenes  of  *93  were  returned. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  man  of  too  much  intelli- 
gence not  to  appreciate  at  its  proper  value  tbe  famous 
voyage  to  Ghent ;  but  he  had  too  much  tact  to  speak  of 
it  as  the  Marshal  Saint-Cyr  had  done. 

A  young  man  was  engaged  in  soliciting  a  situation ; 
he  sought  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Louis  XVIII.  had  par- 
ticularly recommended  him  as  having  been  at  Ghent 

"  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  if  the  King  desires  to 
give  you  a  place,  be  has  no  occasion  for  my  assistance 
to  do  so.    But,  in  fine,  you  have  been  at  Ghent  7** 

•«Yes,sir.»» 

'^Are  you  very  sure,  sir,  that  you  were  at  Ghent? 

"  How,  sir !" 

«*Do  you  see  I  also  was  at  Ghent ;  I  am  certain  of  iC 
There  were  three  or  four  hundred  of  us  in  that  city, 
and  I  have  already  given  places  to  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  as  having  been  there.  You  see,  that  without 
wronging  any  one,  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  on  this 
subject.*' 


ZEAL. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  is  one  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
public  have  aseribed  the  greatest  number  of  bans  mofs. 
Loans  are  only  made  to  the  rich,  they  say,  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand  is  really  rich  in  wit.  In  1815,  aAer  the 
Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  his  appointment 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  received  a  visit  from 
those  employed  in  bis  department.  ''There  is  one 
thing,  gentlemen,"  he  said, "  which  I  recommend  to  you 
above  everything  else ;  it  is,  that  you  have  no  zeaL  I 
detest  zeal** 


THE  PROVOST  COURTS. 

Whenever  a  government  creates  extraordinsry  tribu- 
nals, it  appoints  its  judges  not  for  tbe  purpose  of  trying^ 
but  of  condemning.  This  principle  must  be  applied  to 
the  Provost  Courts— an  atrocious  jurisdiction,*  which  I 
will  describe  in  a  single  word. 

A  Provost's  Court  which  sat  at  Macon,  in  1816,  con- 
demned to  an  imprisonment  of  two  years  an  old  soldier 
then  employed  as  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  for  having  called 
bis  horse  Cotaek;  he  had  been  found  wanting  tfi  the 
respeei  due  by  Franoe  to  the  foreign  armies,  and  the  Pro* 
vest's  Court  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  thought  itself 
charged  with  tbe  duty  of  avenging  the  insult  The 
poor  man  died  in  prison. 

Everybody  at  this  time  refuses  the  responsibility  of 
the  introduction  of  Provost's  Courts ;  and  it  is  with 
reason  they  do  so.  He  who  ISrst  conceived  the  idea  of 
drawing  the  restoration  beyond  tbe  law,  was  a  great 
enemy  both  of  his  country  and  of  the  restoration.  It 
is  a  misuke  to  suppose  extraordinary  tribunals  useful 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  is  a  violent  but 
inefficient  remedy,  and  inflicu  the  most  deadly  wound 
upon  the  hand  that  employs  it. 
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MILITARY  HONORS  TO  PORTECOCHBRE. 

Had  I  only  heard  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, I  should  not  have  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  I 
■peak  as  an  eyewitness,  and  1  could  call  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  persons  to  substantiate  its  correctness. 

On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  Ghent  in  1815, 
he  stopped  at  Cambray;  he  refused  the  lod^^inj^  which 
had  bisen  offered  him  in  the  palace  of  the  bishopric, 
because  the  bishops  had,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
figured  on  the  Champ  de  Mai;  and  he  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  From  1816  to  1820,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  Louis  XVUI.  through  Cambray,  the  troops 
of  the  garrison  were  assembled  on  the  parade  ground, 
and  there,  formed  in  platoons,  they  defiled  before  the 
house  which  Louis  XVUl.  had  inhabited  ;  the  officers 
saluting  the  poHttoehht  with  their  swords.  In  1820 
this  eaMmony  took  place  for  the  last  time ;  the  officers 
defiled  before  it  on  that  occasion  with  their  backs  turned, 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  and  with  such  other  strong 
marks  of  contempt  that  it  was  never  attempted  again. 


THE  GLASS  EYE. 

The  true  Emperor  of  Austria,  H.  M.  Mettemich  the 
first,  has  but  one  eye ;  but  this  loss  is  so  ingeniously 
eoneealed  by  a  glass  eye,  that  it  is  generally  unknown, 
even  in  Germany.  M.  de  Metternich,  formerly  a  very 
handsome  man,  was  still  young  when  he  lost  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye  in  consequence  of  disease.  The  globe  of 
the  eye  remained  entire,  but  dulled  and  without  light. 
A  skilful  artist,  whose  talent  and  discretion  were  well 
paid,  succeeded  in  covering  this  globe  with  a  moveable 
enyelope  of  enamel,  perfectly  like  the  right  eye,  with  all 
its  color  and  brilliancy.  The  envelope  is  affected  by 
every  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  illusion 
is  so  perfect,  that  M.  de  Metternich  was  enabled  to 
figure  in  all  the  congresses,  to  pass  his  life  in  the  world, 
and  to  marry  twice,  without  his  secret  having  been  dis- 
cofered.  A  singular  circumstance  betrayed  it  to  the 
public 

George  IV.  King  of  England,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  obtain  for  his  gallery  the  portraits  of  a!l  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  His  most  distinguished  painter,  the 
celebrate  Lawrence,  was  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the 
continent.  Lawrence  concluded  that  George  IV.  would 
be  pleased  to  have  the  portrait  of  Metternich,  were  it 
only  as  an  appendage  to  that  of  the  Elmperor  Francis. 
He  asked  the  permission  of  the  Prince,  and  obtained 
several  sittings  from  him. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lawrence  obsenred  that  a 
rsy  of  light  fell  directly  on  the  left  eye  of  M.  de  Met- 
ternich, and  that  the  Prince  supported  it  without  lower- 
ing the  eyelid,  and  even  without  contracting  the  brow. 
He  at  first  admired  the  eagle  glance  which  could  thus 
resist  the  sun  ;  but  fearing  that  such  a  position  would 
finally  fatigue  the  Prince,  he  engaged  him  to  change  it. 
But  M.de  Metternich  found  himself  comfortably  seated, 
and  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was.  Lawrence 
insisted  several  times  upon  the  change,  and  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  obstinacy  of  M.  de  Metternich,  until 
the  taUt  de  ehambre  informed  him  by  a  sign,  that  the  left 
eye  of  the  Chancellor  of  Austria  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  tun. 


WERTHER. 

Goethe  represented  at  the  congress  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, 
the  sovereign  of  whom  he  was  both  the  minister  and 
friend.  The  great  age  of  the  poet,  his  fine  figure,  and 
his  immense  renown,  drew  upon  htm  the  aUention  and 
homage  of  all  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  congress.  An 
Englishman,  who  had  just  arrived,  and  was  but  little 
familiar  with  German  literature,  inquired  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  of  one  of  his  countrymen  the  name 
and  title  of  a  man  whom  the  most  distinguished  persons 
only  accosted  with  veneration.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
the  celebrated  Goethe,  the  illustrious  author  of  Wer- 
ther.  He  was  satisfied  with  what  he  heard,  and  ap- 
proaching Goethe,  saluted  him  and  said : 

"  I  have  just  arrived,  sir,  from  Paris ;  I  have  seeo 
your  WtfihtTf  it  is  a  charming  work,  and  has  aroused 
me  extremely.** 

"How,  sir?" 

"It  is  one  of  the  pieces  st  which  I  have  laughed  roost 
heartily  ;  thera  is  particularly  one  actor,  named  Potier, 
who  is  full  of  rage — he  is  quite  a  curiostty.** 

The  only  reply  that  Goethe  made  was  to  inni  his 
back  upon  the  speaker,  pronouncing  the  word  jsM 
(horse)! 


HEROES  IMPROVISED. 

About  the  year  1817  or  1818,  Lieutenant-General 
Count  Caesar  Berthier  had  been  named  inspector-gene* 
ral  of  infantry  in  the  12ih  military  division,  of  which 
the  head -quarters,  now  at  Nantes,  were  at  that  period 
at  la  RochdU. 

The  isle  of  Rki^  which  was  a  part  of  this  division, 
hsd  a  garrison  of  two  battalions  of  infantry;  the  Gene- 
ral was  to  inspect  them.  He  wss  received  at  Saint 
Martin,  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only  city  of  the 
island,  in  the  house  of  the  mayor.  This  function- 
ary thought  it  would  be  well  in  the  presence  of  a 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  King's  armies,  to  mnke  some 
display  of  the  royalist  sentiments  which  animated  him. 

The  General  professed  the  most  perfect  indiflerence 
in  matters  of  political  opinion,  and  it  was  not  long  be* 
fore  he  grew  weary  of  the  loquacious  loyalty  of  the 
municipal  magistrate. 

"  Sir,**  said  he  to  the  mayor,  *'  your  opinions  do  you 
much  honor;  but  I  see  in  your  house  things  which 
appear  to  me  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments you  profess.*' 

"How,  General?*' 

**'  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  pictures,  on  which  I 
see  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  battles,  capture  of  ciiies, 
&c  &C.  7  Do  you  think  that  we  are  still  at  that  period  ? 
Are  you  ignorant  that  all  the  paintings  representing 
scenes  under  the  empire  have  been  removed  from  the 
museum  and  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg  7  Ong:ht 
it  not  to  be  so  in  the  house  of  a  functionary  appointed 
by  the  King?** 

"  But,  General,  these  pictures,  to  which  I  attach  no 
sort  of  importance,  are  the  only  ornamenia  of  thb 
room.*' 

"If  you  call  ihose  things  ornaments,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  it  seems  to  roe,  however,  that  you  might 
find  better." 

**l  would  hare  already  had  thera  remoredy  Q«iieial» 
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bat  tbey  were  placed  there  ai  the  time  that  the  paper 
was;  it  has  changed  color  everywhere  except  under  the 
pictoreB,and  mj  saloon  would  be  frightful  if  there  were 
four  large  squares  of  fresh  papering  in  the  midst  of 
hans:inp  already  much  faded.** 

"At  least  cause  the  seditious  inscriptions  that  I  read 
at  the  bottom  of  them  to  disappear;  you  might  easily 
make  belter.  Take  down  one  of  them,  and  give  me 
watnt  paper." 

Tlie  General,  dictated  an  inscription  to  his  aidnie- 
csfflp,  had  one  of  the  fmmes  opened,  and  pasted  over 
the  oM  ioseription  that  which  be  had  just  dictated ;  it 
wa»-lAe  haUU  of  ^usUrUtz,  gmned  hy  H.  M.  Latda 
IVIIL  The  same  change  effected  in  the  second  picture 
which  represented  the  battle  of  Jena ;  this  was  given 
10  KB.  H  MmuUwr,  Cotmt  d^Artab;  the  battle  of 
Egkn  to  H,  R.  H,  the  Duke  d'Jingmdime  ,•  that  of  Mos- 
kova  10  H.  R,  H.  the  Duke  ^ Berry,  Another  and  the 
hstbaule  was  about  to  be  given  to  the  Duchess  d'An- 
goui^me ;  but  no  woman  was  represented  in  this  last 
pietare,and  the  General,  fearing  lest  the  pleasantry 
shoold  appear  too  striking,  stopped  with  the  Duke  of 
Berry. 

"You  see,"  sir,  said  he,  "the  resemblance  in  your 
pieuires  it  not  so  striking  that  one  may  not  be  deceived ; 
l«sidesail  did  in  fact  take  place  under  the  virtual  reign 
of  H.  M.  Louis  XVI  [L  One  may,  therefore,  without 
impropriety  attribute  to  him  or  the  Princes  of  his  house 
whatefer  was  done,  because  it  all  passed  under  their 
oaoea." 

"  U  is  true,  General ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  and 
I  thank  you  ^ery  much."* 


SMALL  STREAMS  FROM  GREAT  RIVERS. 


lottery  had  not  been  called  the  royal  loUery  of  France* 
the  circumstance  that  I  have  just  mentioned  would 
have  sufficed  to  make  it  deserve  the  title. 


CONSEaUENCES  OF  MILITARY  EXECU- 
TIONS. 

When  an  unfortunate  soldier  is  condemned  to  death 
by  a  council  of  war  and  executed  at  Paris,  the  receipts 
at  the  bureaux  of  the  lottery  are  augmented  by  more 
than  a  half  in  the  fortnight  which  succeeds.  When- 
ever the  GexeUe  dee  T^ribunmtx  publishes  the  account  of 
the  execution  of  a  soldier,  it  registers  with  great  care 
the  number  of  the  coach  used  to  carry  him  to  the  plmne 
de  Grenelle:  it  is  this  number  (of  the  coach)  which 
decomposed  and  reoomposed  in  every  possible  way, 
reproduces  itself  on  an  immense  number  of  tickets,  stt  ^ 
tekieh  will  be  eerttdnhf  eueeee^fuL  The  calculations  are 
infallible  if  It  be  possible  to  obtain  the  age  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  to  combine  the  number  of  his  years  with  that 
of  the  eoach. 

Since  the  government,  in  its  exalted  philanthropy, 
has  prohibited  the  cireulation  of  chances  bek>w  the 
price  of  two  francs,  associations  of  under  ehmrehoidere 
are  formed  (the  fools  who  lay  out  their  money  in  lotte- 
ries are  pompously  styled  ekarekoUers).  These  vnifer 
ehartkoUere,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five,  unite  their 
capitals  for  the  purchase  of  the  mmimttni  chance  fixed 
by  the  legislature. 

The  seat  of  these  societies  is  generally  in  the  enyi- 
rons  of  the  potato  markets ;  it  is  there  that  the  chances 
are  discussed  and  the  dreams  commented  on. 


the  civil  list,  fixed  at  S5,000,000  of  francs, 
Looia  XVIII.  and  Charles  X  enjoyed  a  handsome 
revenue,  the  prodact  of  certain  taxes  and  rents,  the 
origin  and  amount  of  which  escaped  the  investigations 
of  tbe  Court  of  Accounts.  That  which  is  known  as 
tbe  fritff  puree  of  tke  King,  was  a  separate  affair, 
baving,  like  the  budget  of  the  state,  its  expenses  and  its 
vayaaod  means.  In  1814  and  1815,  diligent  investi- 
gationa  were  made  to  ascertain  which  of  all  these  little 
branches  of  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  monarehy 
cook)  be  preserved  under  the  new  laws.  *  Among  the 
diaooTcries  they  found  that  tbe  produce  of  winning 
tickeu  in  the  royal  lottery  of  France,  not  claimed  by 
tiK  owners,  would  rightfully  fall  to  tbe  King's  share. 

Daring  the  restoratk>n,  when  a  year  had  elapsed 
vithoat  any  demand  having  been  made  for  the  money 
draws  by  the  tickets,  a  sort  of  prescription  (I  do  not 
luow  how  legal)  determined  that  the  produce  of  the 
nos  thus  forgotten,  sbouM  be  added  to  the  privy  purse 
of  bia  majesty.  The  King,  under  these  cireumstan- 
cea,  eihibited  himself  as  the  real  representative  of  his 
Rbjeeis. 

From  1814  to  1830  the  winning  tickets  not  reclaimed 
pfodoeed,  at  least,  the  sum  of  500,000  francs  a  year. 

The  King  of  France,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  only 
penoo  in  his  kingdom  who  could  gain  by  the  fottery 
viihont  adventuring  anything.    If,  in  its  origin,  the 

*  This  plMMBCry  of  Oeoacal  Casar  BertUer  caused  him  soon 
lolrt  placadts  rsUransnt. 


.M.  NEPOMUCENE  LEMERCIER. 

M.  Lemercier,  as  member  of  the  French  Academy, 
has  exhibited  throughout  his  life  evidence  of  tbe  most 
honorable  independence.  Though  received  with  the 
most  extreme  favor  by  Bonaparte  when  firat  consul,  he 
did  not  vote  the  less  publicly  against  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  and  he  ceased  to  visit  him  as  soon 
as  he  assumed  the  imperial  crown.  The  Emperor 
loved  the  character  of  M.  Lemeroier,  and  esteemed  his 
talents.  The  only  favor,  however,  that  M.  Lemercier 
ever  accepted  from  him,  was  the  restitution  of  the  va- 
rious confiscated  property  that  had  belonged  to  his 
family.  Under  the  restoration,  M.  Lemercier  was 
what  he  had  been  under  the  empire ;  but  the  restora- 
tion was  less  fond  than  the  empire  of  independence, 
and  M.  Lemercier  was  from  1815  to  1830,  in  the  most 
complete  disgrace.  He  revenged  himself  by  writings^ 
breathing  the  purest  patriotism,  and  contended  cou- 
rageously against  the  rigore  of  the  censorahip.  M. 
Lemercier  had,  besides,  to  struggle  under  every  govern- 
ment against  the  minor  annoyances  of  those  in  power. 
His  fine  drama  of  Pinta  was  forbidden  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  directory,  under  tbe  empire,  and 
under  the  restoration.  Under  the  consulate,  Bona- 
parte, who  had  not  then  established  a  censorahip,  sup- 
plied its  place  by  sending  on  their  travels  the  principal 
actors  who  played  in  the  drama  of  M.  Lemercier. 
When,  after  the  Hundred  Days,  M.  de  Vaublanc,  the 
1  most  original  of  aU  mioiatan  of  tbe  interior,  past,.pro- 
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Milt,  or  to  oome,  wiabed  to  purify  literature,  the  tci* 
•neea  and  the  fine  arts,  he  struck  from  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  institute  a  certain  number  of  men 
whose  political  opinions  were  considered  suspicious. 

Among  this  number  were  Messrs.  £iienne  and  Ar- 
naulL  It  was  necessary  to  supply  their  placeSi  M. 
Desize  presided  at  the  silting  during  which  the  new 
members  were  to  be  named.  In  examining  the  ballots, 
M.  Desize  came  aeross  a  ticket  on  which  were  the 
names  of  Moltdre  and  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

M.  Des^ze  spoke  in  severe  terms  of  this  vote,  which 
be  said  was  an  huuU  tp  the  Jicadewnf. 

M.  Lemerder,  rising  immediately,  said : 

"I  am  unwilling  that  any  one  of  my  brother  mem- 
bera  shooM  be  suspected  of  what  has  been  called  an 
insult  to  the  Academy.  The  ticket  which  has  been 
thus  spoken  of  is  mine.  Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of 
failing  in  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Academy ;  I 
kare  had  but  one  wish— to  gire  a  logical  Tote.  Here* 
tofore,  we  have  been  invited  to  supply  the  places  of 
deceased  Academicians,  we  have  naturally  chosen 
Urom  among  living  candidates ;  now  we  have  to  choose 
the  soecesBora  of  living  nnembers,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
tar  than  to  adeet  from  dead  eaodidate&'' 


OUR   ROBINS* 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  S ,  on  the 

top  of  a  hill,  and  somewhat  retired  and  sheltered  from 
the  roadside,  lives  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Lyman. 
He  is  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  honest  man ;  and 
though  he  has  but  a  small  farm,  and  that  lying  on  bleak 
atony  hills,  he  has,  by  dint  of  working  hard,  applying 
his  mind  to  his  labor,  and  living  frugally,  met  many 
losses  and  crosses  without  being  cast  down  by  them, 
and  has  always  had  a  comfortable  home  for  his  children ; 
and  how  comfortable  is  the  home  of  even  the  humblest 
New-England  farmer !  with  plenty  to  satisfy  the  phy- 
sical wants  of  man,  with  plenty  to  give  to  the  few 
wandering  poor,  and  plenty  wherewith  to  welcome  to 
his  board  the  friend  that  comes  to  his  gate.  And,  added 
to  this,  he  has  books  to  read,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
school  for  his  children,  a  church  in  which  to  worship, 
and  kind  neighbon  to  take  part  in  his  joy  and  gather 
about  him  in  time  of  trouble.  Such  a  man  is  sheltered 
from  many  of  the  wants  and  discontents  of  those  that 
are  richer  than  be,  and  secured  from  the  wants  and 
temptations  of  those  that  are  poorer. 

Late  last  winter  Mr.  Lymon*8  daughter,  Mre.  Bredly, 
returned  from  Ohio,  a  widow,  with  three  children. 
Mrs.  Bradly  and  I  were  old  friends.  When  we  were 
young  girls  we  went  to  the  same  district  school,  and  we 
had  always  loved  and  respected  one  another.  Neither 
she  nor  I  thought  it  any  reason  why  we  should  not, 
that  she  lived  on  a  little  farm,  and  in  an  old  small 
house,  and  I  in  one  of  the  best  in  the  village ;  nor  that 
she  dressed  in  very  common  clothes,  and  that  mine, 

*  This  is  the  smry  promised  In  oar  Isst  No.,  from  Hiss  S«df  • 
wlck*s  **  Love.Token  for  Childrea.**  It  ii,  In  the  laogasf  e  of 
the  writer  on  Sunday  8chool«,  **  a  touching  and  inatructive  les- 
son to  young  reader*  ;>*  yet "  Mill  Rill,"  or  '*  Widow  Ellis  and 
her  son  Willie,**  would  have  been  selected  In  prsfemice,  but 


being  purchased  in  tlie  dty,  were  a  little  better  and 
amarter  than  any  bought  in  the  ooantry.  It  was  not 
the  bonnets  and  gowns  we  eared  for,  but  the  heads 
and  hearts  those  bonnets  and  gowns  covered. 

The  very  morning  after  Mre.  Bradly's  arrival  io 
8  ,  her  eldest  son,  Lyman,  a  boy  ten  years  old,  came 
to  ask  me  to  go  and  see  bis  mother.  ''Moiher,"  he 
said,  "  was  not  very  well,  and  wanted  very  much  to 
see  Miss  S  -/*  So  I  went  home  with  him.  After 
walking  half  a  mile  along  the  road,  I  proposed  setting 
over  the  fence  and  going,  as  we  say  in  the  country, 
'*  'cross  lots.**  So  we  got  into  the  field,  and  porsued 
our  way  along  the  little  noisy  brook  that,  eotting  Ly- 
man's ikrm  io  two,  winds  its  way  down  the  bill,  aome- 
times  taking  a  jump  of  five  or  six  feet,  tben  martnuring 
over  the  stones,  or  playing  round  the  bare  roots  of  the 
old  trees,  as  a  child  fondles  about  its  parent,  and  finally 
steals  off  among  the  fiowere  it  nourishes^  the  brilliant 
cardinals  and  anow-white  clematis,  till  it  mang:ies  with 
the  river  that  winds  through  our  meadowa.  I  would 
advise  my  young  friends  to  choose  the  fiehis  for  their 
walks.  Nature  haaalwajrs  something  in  store  for  those 
who  love  her  and  seek  her  favore.  You  will  be  sure 
to  see  more  birds  in  the  green  fields  than  on  the  road- 
side. Secure  from  the  boys  who  may  be  idling  along 
the  road,  ready  to  let  fly  stones  at  them,  they  rest 
longer  on  the  perch  and  feel  more  at  home  there.  Then, 
as  Lyman  and  i  did,  you  wilt  find  many  a  iamiiiar 
flower  that,  in  these  by-plaees,  will  look  to  yon  like  the 
face  of  a  friend  ;  and  you  may  chance  to  make  a  new 
acquaintance,  and  in  that  ease  you  will  take  pleasare 
in  picking  it  and  carrying  it  home,  and  learning  its 
name  of  some  one  wiser  than  you  are.  Most  persons 
are  curious  to  know  the  names  of  men  and  women 
whom  they  never  saw  before,  and  never  may  see  again. 
This  ia  idle  curiosity ;  but  often,  in  learning  the  eom- 
mon  name  of  a  flower  or  plant,  we  learn  something  of 
its  charecter  or  use;  "bitter-sweet,**  *' devils  cream- 
pitcher,**  or  *' fever-bush,**  for  example. 

"  You  like  flowera,  Lyman,**  I  aaid  as  he  senmbled 
up  a  roek  to  reach  some  pink  eoliimbines  that  grew 
from  its  crevices. 

«<Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  do  like  them,'*  he  said ;  *'bat  I 
am  getting  these  for  mother;  she  loves  flowen  above 
all  things— all  such  sorts  of  things,**  he  addad»  with  a 
smile. 

"I  remember  very  well,"  said  I,  "your  mother  loved 
them  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  and  I  ones 
attended  together  aome  lectures  on  botany ;  that  is^  the 
science  that  describes  plants  snd  explains  their  nature.** 

"  Oh,  I  know,  ma'am,**  said  he,  "  mother  raroembers 
all  about  it,  and  she  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  she 
learned  then.  When  we  lived  out  in  Ohio,  I  used  to 
find  her  a  great  many  flowera  aha  never  saw  before ; 
but  she  coukl  class  them,  she  said,  though  they  ssemed 
like  strengen;  and  she  loved  best  the  little  flowen 
she  had  known  at  home,  and  those  we  used  to  plant 
about  the  door,  and  mother  said  she  took  comfort  io 
them  in  the  darkest  times." 

Dark  times  I  knew  my  poor  friend  had  had — much 
sickness,  many  death%  many,  many  aorrowa  in  her 
family;  and  I  was  thankful  that  she  had  continued  to 
enjoy  such  a  pleasure  as  flowen  are  to  those  that  k>ve 
them. 

As  we  approached  Mrs.  Lyiiitn'%  I  looked  Ibr  my 
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friend,  expectiog  the  would  cotM  out  to  meet  me,  but  I 
fijond  afae  wu  Bot  able  to  do  to;  end,  when  I  saw  her, 
I  wu  scrack  with  the  thought  that  she  would  never 
firing  leave  the  home  again.  She  was  at  first  OTeroome 
ai  meeiiog  me,  but,  after  a  few  moments,  she  wiped 
awaj  her  teen  and  talked  eheerfblly.  "  X  hoped,**  she 
aid,  "my  journey  would  have  done  me  good,  but  I 
diiak  it  has  been  too  much  for  me ;  I  have  so  longed 
to  get  back  to  fiithei^  house,  and  to  look  over  these 
hiiis  once  more :  and  though  I  am  weak  and  sick,  words 
cu'ttell  how  contented  1  feel;  I  sit  in  this  ehair  and 
look  OQt  of  this  window,  and  leel  as  a  hungry  man 
Biting  down  to  a  full  table.  **  Look  there,*'  she  con* 
uooed,  pointing  to  a  cherry-tree  before  the  window, 
"do 70a  see  that  robin  7  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
wrj  jmr  a  robin  has  had  a  nest  in  that  tree.  I  used 
to  write  to  tether  and  inquire  about  it  when  I  was  gone ; 
nd  when  he  wrote  to  me,  in  the  season  of  bird-nesting, 
he  aivsTs  said  something  about  the  robins ;  so  that 
ihii  Boraing,  when  I  heard  the  robin's  note,  it  seemed 
to  oe  like  the  voioe  of  one  of  the  family." 

''Have  you  taught  your  children,  Mary,**  1  asked, 
"  to  lore  binb  as  weli  as  flowers  7" 

''I  bdieve  it  is  natural  to  them,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
I  sippoee  they  take  more  notice  of  them  from  seeing 
bov  Boeh  I  love  thom.  I  hare  not  had  much  to  give 
07  children,  for  we  have  had  great  disappointments  in 
tbfi  Dew  coQotries,  and  have  been  what  are  called  very 
poor  folks;  so  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  give  them 
vkat  little  koowledg:e  I  had,  and  to  make  them  feel 
tlatGod  has  given  them  a  portion  in  the  birds  and  the 
^wen,  his  good  and  beautiful  creation.*' 

"Mother  always  says,"  said  Lyman;  and  there, 
Moung  to  remember  that  I  was  a  stranger,  he  stopped. 

"  What  does  mother  always  say  7"  I  asked. 

"She  says  we  can  enjoy  looking  out  upon  beautifal 
pmpeets,  sod  smelling  the  flowers,  and  hearing  the 
liifdi  tisg,  just  as  much  as  if  we  oouM  say  '  they  are 

"Well,  is  it  not  just  so  7"  said  Mrs.  Lyman ;  "*  haa 
Mt  oor  Father  in  hoaven  given  his  children  a  share  in 
all  his  works 7  I  often  think,  when  I  look  out  upon  the 
beamifiil  sky,  the  clear  moon,  the  stars,  the  sunset 
dooda,  the  dawning  day ;  when  I  smell  the  fresh  woods 
ud  the  perfumed  air;  when  I  hear  the  birds  sing,  and 
By  heart  is  giad,  I  think,  after  all,  that  there  is  not  ao 
ttoch  difiereace  in  tlie  poeaessions  of  the  rich  and  poor 
tt  tome  think ;  '  God  giveth  to  us  all  liberally,  and 
vithhoMetb  not.' " 

"  Ah  r  thought  I, "  the  Bible  says  truly, '  as  a  man 
thioketh,  ad  b  he.'  Here  is  my  friend,  a  widow  and 
poor,  and  with  a  sickness  that  she  well  knows  must 
cod  is  death,  and  yet,  instead  of  sorrowing  and  com- 
piunioi,  she  is  cheerful  and  enjoying  those  pleasures 
(hat  all  may  enjoy  if  they  will;  for  the  kingdom  of 
nainre  abounds  with  them.  Mrs.  Bradly  was  a  d isciple 
of  Christ;  this  was  the  foundation  of  her  peace ;  but, 
*h8»  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  do  not  cultivate  her  wise, 
cheerful,  and  grateful  spirit." 

1  bei^aD  with  the  story  of  the  robin-family  on  the 
eherry-tree,  and  I  most  adhere  to  that.  I  went  often 
to  see  my  friend*  and  I  usually  found  her  in  her  favo- 
nte  seat  by  the  window.  There  she  delighted  to  watch, 
with  her  diiUren,  the  progress  of  the  little  lady-biid 
that  was  pieparing  for  her  young.    She  collected  her 


materials  for  building,  straw  by  stiaw  and  feather  by 
feather ;  for,  as  I  soppoee  all  little  people  know,  birds 
line  their  nests  with  some  soft  material,  feathers,  wool, 
shreds,  or  something  of  the  sort  that  will  feel  smooth 
and  comfortable  to  the  little  unfledged  birds.  Strange, 
is  it  not,  that  a  bird  should  know  how  to  build  its  nest 
and  prepare  for  housekeeping  I  How,  think  you,  did 
it  learn  7  who  teaches  it  7  Some  birds  work  quicker 
and  more  skilfully  than  others.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
used  to  rear  canaries  in  cages,  and  who  observed  their 
ways  accurately,  told  me  there  was  as  much  difierence 
between  them  as  between  housewives.  Some  are  neat 
and  quick,  and  others  slatternly  and  slow.  Thoee  who 
have  not  observed  much  are  apt  to  fancy  that  all  birds 
of  one  kind,  for  instance,  that  all  hens  are  just  alike  3 
but  each,  like  each  child  in  a  family,  has  a  character 
of  its  own.  One  will  be  a  quiet,  patient  little  body, 
always  giving  up  to  its  companions ;  and  another  for 
ever  fretting,  fluttering,  and  pecking.  I  know  a  little 
girl  who  names  the  fowls  in  her  poultry-3rard  according 
to  their  characters.  A  lordly  fellow  who  has  beaten 
all  the  other  cocks  in  regular  battle,  who  cares  for 
nobody's  rights,  and  seems  to  think  that  all  his  com* 
panions  were  made  to  be  subservient  to  him,  she  calls 
MipoUan,  A  pert,  handsome  little  coxcomb,  who 
spends  all  his  time  in  dressing  his  feathers  and  strut- 
ting about  the  yard,  is  named  JVoreitsuf.  Bessfe  is  a 
young  hen,  who^  though  she  seems  very  well  to  under- 
stand her  own  rights,  is  a  general  favorite  in  the  poul- 
try-yard. Other  lively  young  fowls  are  named  after 
favorite  cousins,  as  Xtssy,  Suty,  &c.  But  the  best  loved 
of  all  is  one  called  '*  JtfofW,"  because  she  never  seems 
to  think  of  herself,  but  is  always  scratching  for  others ; 
because,  in  short,  she  is,  in  this  respect,  like  that  best, 
kindest,  and  dearest  of  parents,  the  mother  of  our  little 
mistress  of  the  poultry-yard. 

To  return  to  the  robin.  She  seemed  to  be  of  the 
quieteet  and  gentlest,  minding  her  own  aflSiirs,  and 
never  meddling  with  other  people's ;  never  stopping  to 
gossip  with  other  birds,  but  alwajrs  intent  on  her  own 
work.  In  a  few  days  the  nest  was  done,  and  four  eggs 
laid  in  it.  The  faithful  mother  seldom  left  her  nest* 
Her  mate,  like  a  good  husband,  was  almoet  always  to 
be  seen  near  her.  Lyman  would  point  him  out  to  me 
as  he  perched  on  a  bough  close  to  his  little  lady,  where 
he  would  sit  and  sing  most  sweetly.  Lyman  and  I  used 
to  guess  what  his  notes  might  mean.  Lyman  thought 
he  might  be  relating  what  he  saw  when  he  was  abroad 
upon  the  wing,  his  narrow  escapes  from  the  sportsman's 
shot,  and  from  the  stones  which  the  thoughtless  boy 
sends,  breaking  a  wing  or  a  leg,  just  to  show  how  he 
can  hit.  I  thought  he  might  be  telling  his  little  wife 
how  much  he  loved  her,  and  what  good  timee  they 
would  have  when  their  children  came  forth  from  the 
shells.  It  was  all  guesswork,  but  we  could  only  guess 
about  such  matters,  and  1  believe  there  is  more  thought 
in  all  the  animal  creation  than  wc  dream  of. 

Once,  when  he  had  been  talking  in  this  playful  way, 
Lyman's  mother  said,  "God  has  ever  set  the  solitary 
birds  in  families.  They  are  just  like  you,  children ; 
better  off  and  happier  for  having  some  one  to  watch 
over  them  and  provide  for  them.  Sometimes  they  lose 
both  their  parents,  and  then  the  poor  little  birds  must 
perish ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  children  ;  there  are  always 
some  to  take  pity  on  orphan  children,  and,  besides,  they 
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can  make  up,  by  their  love  to  one  another,  for  the  love 
they  have  loat." 

I  aaw  Lyman  understood  hia  mother ;  hit  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and,  putting  hia  face  close  to  hers^  he  said» 
**  Oh  no,  mother  I  they  never  can  make  it  up;  it  may 
help  them  to  bear  iu** 

When  the  young  birds  came  out  of  their  abells  it 
vas  our  pleaaure  lo  watch  the  parents  feeding  them. 
Sometimes  the  father-bird  would  bring  food  in  his  bill, 
and  the  mother  would  receive  it  and  give  it  to  her 
young.  She  seemed  to  think,  like  a  good,  energetic 
mother,  that  ahe  ought  not  to  ait  idle  and  let  her 
husband  do  all  the  providing,  and  ahe  would  go  forth 
and  bring  food  for  the  young  ones,  and  then  a  pretty 
sight  it  was  to  see  them  atretch  up  their  little  necks  to 
receive  it 

Our  eyes  were  one  day  fixed  on  the  little  family. 
Both  parenu  were  perched  on  the  tree.  Two  young 
men  from  the  village,  who  had  been  out  sporting,  were 
pasaing  along  the  road.  *'  1*11  bet  you  a  dollar,  Tom," 
said  one  of  them,  "  Pll  put  a  shot  into  that  robin's 
head.**  "  Done !"  said  the  other ;  and  done  it  was  for 
our  poor  little  mother.  Bang  went  the  gun,  and  down 
to  the  inround,  gasping  and  dying,  fell  the  bird.  My 
poor  friend  ahot  her  eyes  and  groaned ;  the  children 
burst  out  into  cries  and  lamentations;  and,  I  must 
confess,  I  shed  some  tears— I  could  not  help  it.  We 
ran  out  and  picked  up  the  dead  bird,  and  lamented  over 
it.  The  young  man  stopped,  and  said  he  was  very 
sorry  ;  that  if  he  had  known  we  cared  about  the  bird 
he  would  not  have  shot  it ;  he  did  not  want  it ;  he  only 
shot  to  try  his  skill.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  not  as 
well  have  tried  his  skill  by  shooting  at  a  mark.  "  Cei^ 
tainly  1**  he  answered,  and  laughed,  and  walked  on. 
Now  I  do  not  think  this  young  man  was  a  monster,  or 
any  such  thing,  but  I  do  think  that,  if  he  had  known 
aa  much  of  the  habits  and  history  of  birds  as  Lyman 
did,  he  would  not  have  ahot  this  robin  st  the  season 
when  it  is  known  they  are  employed  in  rearing  their 
young,  and  are  enjoying  a  happiness  so  like  what  hu- 
man beings  feel ;  nor,  if  he  had  looked  upon  a  bird  as 
a  member  of  GhxI's  great  family,  would  he  have  shot 
it,  at  any  season,  just  to  show  his  skill  in  hitting  a 
mark*  We  have  no  right  to  abate  innocent  enjoyment 
nor  inflict  unnecessary  and  useless  pain.** 

The  falher*bird,  in  hia  first  fright,  darted  away,  but 
he  soon  returned  and  flew  round  and  round  the  tree, 
uttering  cries  which  we  understood  as  if  they  hsd  been 
words ;  and  then  he  would  flutter  over  the  nest,  snd 
the  little  motherless  birds  stretched  up  their  necks  and 
answered  with  feeble,  mournful  sounds.  It  was  not 
long  that  he  stayed  vainly  lamenting.  The  wisdom 
God  had  given  him  taught  him  that  he  must  not  stand 
still  and  suffer,  for  there  is  always  aomething  lo  db;  a 
lesson  that  some  human  beings  are  slow  to  learn.  So 
off  he  flew  in  search  of  food  ;  and  from  that  moment,  as 
Lyman  told  me,  he  waa  father  and  mother  to  the  little 
ones ;  he  not  only  fed  them,  but  brooded  over  them  just 
as  the  mother  had  done;  a  busy,  busy  life  he  had  of  it. 

*  Lord  B jron  somewhere  says,  thit  ho  was  so  mvch  moved 
by  ■oeiDf  the  chsnf  e  from  life  to  death  In  a  bird  he  had  ebot, 
that  be  could  never  ahooi  another.  I  may  lay  myeelf  open  to 
the  Inculcation  of  a  mawkish  and  unneceaaary  tenderneee,  but 
I  twIieTe  a  reipect  to  the  rishta  and  happineaa  of  the  defenceloaa 
always  does  a  good  work  upon  the  heart. 


**  Is  it  not  strange,''  said  Lyman  to  me,  "  thai  any  on 
can  begrudge  birds  their  small  portion  of  fw^l?  Tbef 
are  all  siwimer  singing  for  us,  and  I  an  sure  it  it  iiuii 
to  pay  them  to  give  them  what  they  want  to  etu  I 
believe,  aa  mother  says,  God  has  provided  for  them  u 
well  as  for  us,  and  mother  says  she  often  ihinki  xhtj 
deserve  it  better,  for  they  do  just  what  God  meaas  iheai 
to  do."  It  WHS  easy  to  see  that  Lyman  bad  beeo 
taught  to  consider  the  birds,  and  therefore  be  Wed 
them. 

Our  attention  was,  for  some  days,  taken  ofi'iiiebinii 
The  very  night  after  the  robin's  death,  my  friend,  ini 
fitof  coughing,  burst  a  bloodvessel.  Lyman  came  for 
me  early  the  next  morning.  She  died  before  eveninf. 
I  shall  not  now  describe  the  sorrow  and  the  Urn  ofiiia 
poor  children.  If  any  one  who  resds  thit  has  ioit  t 
good  mother,  he  will  know,  better  than  I  can  tell,  vhit 
a  grief  it  is ;  and,  if  his  mother  be  still  Kving,  I  prtf 
him  to  be  faithful,  as  Lyman  was,  so  that  he  may  feel 
as  Lyman  did  when  he  said,  "  Oh,  I  coold  not  bear  it 
if  I  had  not  done  all  I  could  for  mother!** 

The  day  after  the  funeral  I  went  to  see  the  childFeo. 
As  1  was  crossing  the  field  and  walking  beside  the  little 
brook  I  have  mentioned,  I  saw  Ssm  Sibley  lotteriR{ 
along.  Sam  ia  an  idle  boy,  and,  like  all  idle  boyt  I 
ever  knew,  mischievous.  Sam  was  not  likfd  in  ibe 
village ;  and,  if  you  will  observe,  you  wiilsee  ihatihoie 
children  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling  00" flies'  wings, 
throwing  stones  at  birda,  beating  dogs,  and  kicking 
horses,  are  never  loved ;  such  children  cannot  be,  for 
those  that  are  cruel  to  animals  will  not  cut  for  the 
feelings  of  their  companions. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  brook  there  was  a  ndty 
mound,  and  shrubbery  growing  aroood  it,  and  to  old 
oak-tree  in  front  of  iL  The  upper  limbs  of  the  oik 
were  quite  dead.  Sam  had  hia  hand  full  of  pebbles, 
and,  as  he  loitered  along,  be  threw  them  in  every  direc- 
tion at  the  birds  that  lighted  on  the  trees  and  fenoca 
Luckily  for  the  birds,  Sam  was  a  poor  marksmsD,  «i  be 
was  poor  in  everything  else ;  so  they  were  unhurt  nil, 
at  length,  he  hitone  perched  on  the  deadoak.  AsSsm'i 
atone  whiatled  through  the  air,  Lyman  started  froa 
behind  the  rocks,  crying,  "Oh,  don't— it's  aw  reteT' 
He  was  too  late ;  ow^  robin  fell  at  his  feet;  he  took  it  op 
and  burst  into  tears.  He  dkl  not  reproach  Sam;  be 
wss  too  sorry  to  be  angry.  As  I  went  up  to  him  hs 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  <*  Everything  I  love  dies!"  1  did 
not  reply,  I  could  not.  •*  How  sweetly,**  lesamed  Ly- 
man, '*  he  sung  only  last  night,  after  wecsme  home  frea 
the  burying-ground,  and  this  morning  the  first  loano 
Mary  and  I  heard  was  his  note ;  but  be  will  DereraDK 
again !" 

Sam  had  come  up  to  us.  I  saw  he  was  ashamed,  tod 
I  believe  he  was  sorry  too ;  for,  as  he  turned  awsy,  i 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  "By  Georire!  rilneTeribog 
another  stone  at  a  bird  so  long  ss  I  live." 

It  must  have  done  aomething  towards  curing  his  Ud 
habits  to  see  the  useless  pain  he  had  caused  to  the  bird 
and  the  bird'a  friend;  and  the  lesson  sank  moeb  deeper 
than  if  Lyman  had  spoken  one  angry  or  '•P"*^ 
word,  for  now  he  felt  really  sorry  for  LyiMn*  ^ 
good  feeling  nrnkes  way  for  anotlier. 

To  our  great  joy,  the  robin  soon  exhibited  lonj 
signs  of  animation ;  and,  on  examination,  I  percemd 
he  had  receiTod  no  other  injury  than  the  bieakingof  i 
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leg.  A  timilar  misfortane  had  once  happened  to  a  ca- 
oary-bifd  oTmme^  aud  I  had  seen  a  surgeon  set  its  leg ; 
go,  is  initaUoDof  the  doctor^  I  set  to  work  and  splinted 
it|  tod  tbea  dcspached  Lyman  for  an  empty  cage  in  our 
{arret  We  now9d  the  little  family  from  the  tree  to 
the  ea^  The  lather-bird,  even  with  the  young  ones, 
felt  Mrtiife  and  unhappy  for  some  time.  It  was  a  Tery 
difarat  ihiqg  living  in  this  pent-ttp  place  from  enjoying 
Uie  iweet  liberty  of  hill  and  valley,  and  he  did  not  know 
oar  good  reason  for  thus  afflicting  him  any  better  than  we 
SMDednes  do  of  oar  troubles  when  we  impatiently  fret 
■od  grieve.  In  a  short  time  he  beeame  more  contented. 
The  (amily  saki  he  knew  Lyman's  footstep,  and  would 
reply  to  his  whistle ;  sure  am  I  Lyman  deserved  his 
lore  end  gratitude,  for  he  was  the  faithful  minister  of 
Proridenee  to  the  helpieas  little  family.  They  never 
vented  food  nor  drink.  When,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
few  weeks,  be  found  them  all  able  to  take  care  of 
ibeoielret,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  and  said, 
'Go,  {jttls  birds,  and  be  happy,  for  that  is  what  Ood 
made  yon  for." 

The  birds  could  speak  no  word  of  praise  or  thanks  ; 
but  happiest  are  thoie  who  find  their  best  reward,  not 
io  the  praise  they  receive,  bat  the  good  they  do. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NATIVE  PLACK 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  SIOOURNET. 

Bright  rammer's  flush  was  on  thee,  clime  belov'd, 

When  last  I  trod  thy  Tales.    Now,  all  around, 

Attomn,  her  raiabow-energy  of  tint 

Poaretb  o'er  copse  and  forest,— beautiful, 

Tet  tpeaking  of  decay.    The  aspiring  pine 

Wean  his  undying  green,  but  the  strong  oak 

Like  amitieo  giant,  casta  his  honors  down, 

Bucwing  brown  earth,  with  emerald  and  gold. 

YoQ  bfty  elms,  the  glory  of  our  knd. 

So  lately  drooping  'neath  their  weight  of  leaves^ 

Wkh  prood,  yet  graceful  elegance,  to  earth, 

Stand  half  in  nakedness,  and  half  in  show 

Of  gaudy  eohirs.    Hath  some  secret  sbafl 

WoQodcd  the  maple's  breast  7— that  thus  it  bends 

Like  bleeding  warrior,  tinging  all  its  robes 

With  crimson,— while  in  pity  by  its  sidoi 

^  piHid  popbr,  taming  to  the  eye 

lUBlfcr  lining  moans  at  every  breeie. 

I  walked  with  sadness  thro'  these  alter*!!  soenci^ 

'^voicsof  naowespaiofuL    On  the  ear, 

Idly  and  vain  it  foil.— for  tearful  thought 

S«M|bt  faded  images  of  eariy  joys, 

Andkataflections. 

Yonder  low-brow*d  cot, 
Whoae  threshold  oft  my  childish  foot  has  cross'd 
8oinefnly,-~whose  hearth-stone  shone  so  bright, 
At  eTe»— where  with  her  skilful  needle  wrought 
Theiodottiious  matron,  while  our  younger  group 
BegeiPdwith  fruit  and  nuts,  and  storied  page, 
Tk«  »iaier*s  stormy  hoar,— where  are  they  now  ? 
Who  coldly  answers,— dead  ? 

Fast  by  iu  skie, 
^^Mrer  maaskm  stands,  where  my  yoang  eyes 
^>mep«Md  on  the  light.   Yongaid«ii*sboaodr 


Where  ersti  roam*d  delighted,  deeming  earth 

With  all  its  wealth,  had  nought  so  beautiful. 

As  its  trim  hedge  of  roses,  and  the  ranks 

Of  daffodils,  with  snow-drops  at  their  feet, 

dow  annaU  and  chang'd,  it  seems ! — ^That  velvet  turf 

With  its  cool  arbor,  where  I  lingered  long. 

Learning  my  liitle  lesson,  or  perchance, 

Eying  the  slowly-ripening  peach,  that  leanM 

Its  glowing  cheek  against  the  lattic'd  wall,— 

Or  holding  converse  with  the  violet-buds, 

That  were  to  me  as  sisters, — giving  back 

Sweet  thoughts.    I  would  not  wish  to  sit  there  now ! 

Changes,  'mid  scenes  that  we  so  much  have  lov'd» 

Are  death-bells  to  the  souL 

See, — by  rude  cliffs 
O'ercanopied, — the  dome,  where  science  taoght 
Her  infant  rudiments.    First  day  of  school ! 
I  well  remember  thee,— just  on  the  verge 
Of  my  fourth  summer.    Every  foce  around. 
How  wonderful  and  new !  The  months  mov'd  on. 
Majestically  slow.    Awe-struck,  I  mark'd 
The  solemn  school-dame,  in  her  chair  of  state. 
Much  fearing,  lest  her  all-observant  eye 
Should  note  me,  wandering  from  my  patch-work  tul^ 
Or  spelling-lesson.    Still,  that  humble  soil 
heni  nutriment  to  yoong  ambition's  germs : 
"  Head  qf  the  cUus  /"  what  music  in  that  sound, 
Link'd  to  my  name — and  then,  the  crowning  joy. 
Homeward  to  bear,  on  shoulder  neatly  pinn'd. 
The  bow  of  crimson  satin,  rich  reward 
Of  well-deeerving,^noi  too  lightly  won, 
Or  worn  too  meekly.    Still,  ye  OMd  not  scorn  * 
Our  ancient  system,  ye,  of  modern  times. 
Wiser,  and  more  accomplish'd.    Learning's  field. 
Indeed,  was  circumscribed,— but  iu  fow  plants 
Had  such  close  pruning,  and  strict  discipline^ 
As  giveth  healthful  mot,— and  hardy  stalk,^- 
Perehanoe,  enduring  fruit. 

Beneath  yon  roof,— 
Our  own  no  more, — beneath  my  planted  trees. 
Where  unfamiliar  faces  now  appear. 
She  dwelt,  whose  hallow'd  welcome  was  so  dear,-* 
O  Mother,  Mother!— all  thy  priceless  love 
Is  fresh  before  me, — as  of  yesterday. 
Thy  pleasant  smiie,— the  beauty  of  thy  brow, 
Thine  idol  fondness,  for  thine  only  one, — 
The  untold  tenderness,  with  which  thy  heart 
Embrac'd  my  6rst-born  infant,  when  it  came 
With  iu  young  fook  of  wonder, — to  thy  home 
A  stranger  visiUnu    Fade ! — visions,  fade  I — 
For  I  would  think  of  thine  eternal  rest. 
And  praise  my  Qod  for  thee. 

And  now^  forewell 
Dear  native  spot  f  with  fairest  landacapes  deck'd, 
Of  old  romantic  cliff,  and  crystal  rill. 
And  verdant  soil, — enrich'd  with  proudest  wealth,    . 
Warm  hearu  and  true. 

Yet  deem  not  I  shall  wear 
The  mourner's  weeds  for  thee.    Another  home 
Hath  joys  and  duties, — and  where'er  my  path 
On  earth  shall  lead,— I'll  keep  a  nesting  bough 
For  Hope  the  song-bird,— and  with  cheerfVil  sup 
Hold  on  my  pilgrimage, — ^remembering  where 
Flowers  have  no  autumn-languor.    Eden's  gate 
No  flaming  sword  to  goard  the  tree  of  life. 

Vol.  it.— 41 
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SPRING. 

A  80NNST. 

Th*  fftntl«  falM,  the  warbling  birds  of  ipriof , 

lu  woodi,  ks  Terdmnt  ilcldt  and  opening  flowerih 
TrMh  o'er  tlie  mind  ihat  feele  (heir  presence^bring 

Tlie  memory  ead  of  anreturning  houre : — 
Of  friende  whooe  heart  hie  heart  wee  wont  tomeec 

When  on  the  earth  thia  joyoaa  eeaaoo  ehone. 
Of  ecenee  and  pleuum  mournful— jet  how  eweet  I 

Sweett  for  they  hare  beeo«— meiini/u/,.beeauM  gone ! 
▲lae?  that  joye  should  be  so  brief,  eo  few, 

While  griefs  are  many  and  so  long  remahi: 
Like  shady  springs  which  ones  or  twice  we  riew 

In  toilsome  Journeys  o*er  a  desert  plaiUi 
Or  like  lone  isles  that  dot  the  deep  wide  sea ; 
So  small  Ufa's  bliss,— so  great  ks  |rie&  to  me  I 


Kmfatk,  JTsy,  18181 


C.  H. 


TO  MART, 

ON  BKR  BIBTH-DAT. 

^s  a  wild  Ihncy,  but  the  heart  belieres  it,— 
That  when  on  earth  of  nature's  handiwork 
The  belt  and  loveliest  specimens  appear. 
Her  humbler  children  wear  thehr  robss  of  Joy 
And  smile  a  wekome  to  her  faTorites. 

Fair  child  of  May!  when  thou  wast  bom— the  rose 
Its  sweeteet  breath,  its  richest  hue  displayed ; 
The  drooping  lily  raleed  its  head  and  eo^ed  ; 
The  laurel  and  the  ivy  filled  the  woode 
With  Tarylng  eoiora  and  with  soA  perfumes ; 
Ths  sun  thsn  shed  his  gentlest  beams  and  serred 
But  to  illumine,  not  to  heat  the  earth, 
While  little  birds  their  liveliest  carols  sung, 
And  in  full  chOTM  Joined  to  hall  thy  Unh. 

Since  then,  sweet  friend,  thy  life  has  been  all  May, 
The  autumn  blast  has  seared  no  joys  of  thine. 
The  winiery  snows  have  fallen  not  on  thy  heart. 
If  or  has  the  breath  of  eummer— hot  and  dry- 
Over  thy  vernal  happlnees  been  blown. 
Such  may  it  ever  be,— may  flowers  still  strew 
Thy  path  through  life,  and  riinbows  fill  thy  sky; 
May  sorrow  shun  thse,— no  dark  cloud  o'ercast 
Thy  blissful  prospect  or  obecore  the  past ! 

Jfer/stt,  Jlsy,  1888. 


C.  H. 


CHILDREN. 

BhMsoiBS  of  earth !  our  path  of  life  adorning, 
7e  are  the  typee  of  gullelessnsss  and  troth  f 

Fresh  and  untainted  as  the  breath  of  morning, 
Te  give  to  age  kaslf,  a  touch  of  youth, 

And  In  your  pure  caresses  hold  a  charm, 

AU  grief  to  sooths,  aU  anger  to  disarm. 

Tours  Is  the  power  to  win  us  and  to  soften 
With  words  of  moslc,  far  beyond  the  votso 

Of  harp  or  vlol^l  have  heard  them  often. 
Still  on  my  ear  their  fairy  sweetness  floats 

And  bright  locks  parted  o'er  a  snowy  brow, 

Aod  soA  blae  eyes  beta  on  me— «Ten  now  t 


I  mark  your  eager  looks,  your  shouts  of  gladnees. 
In  sporti  whsre  laughter  rings  a  joyous  peal- 
Tour  voicee  chase  away  all  thoughts  of  sadoess. 

My  Infant  days  befbre  me  seem  to  eteal. 
And  bright-winged  bopee  a  eeraph  train  arise. 
Of  blias  for  ye  on  earth  and  in  the  skies ! 

Hearts  that  seem  froien  to  all  tender  feeling 

Melt  at  the  glance  of  childhood— aa  the  snow 

Siseolvos  In  sunshine— In  Its  looks  appealing 
Angelic  innocence  and  beamy  glow. 

And  breathe  new  harmony  In  life's  dull  strain. 

Gild  svery  eorrow— soften  every  pain. 

Babe !  whose  vweet  laugh  like  tnneftil  bells  Is  ria^ag,- 

Boy!  of  the  etnrdy  etep  and  beaming  eye- 
Girl  !  on  whoee  dimpled  cheek  the  roee  ie  springing. 

With  voice  of  clear  and  thrilling  melody — 
Te  touch  the  chords  of  pleasure's  silent  lyre. 
And  with  a  joy  ontoM,  the  aonl  inspire. 

Tlsions  of  happy  times  ys  bring  before  me— 

Hours  when  my  heart  wss  like  th'  untired  wing 

Of  a  gsy  bird— their  mera'ry  hovers  o'er  me 

Like  autumn  daye  tliat  wear  theemile  of  sptkig. 

Ah !  ye  are  gems  indeed,  whoee  heavenly  Ugkt 

Is  the  pure  spirk's  lustra,  alwaya  bright 

Be  bleeslngs  on  your  gentle  hearts  fbrever ! 

May  no  ankindnees  chill  your  artless  gise  ! 
No  hand  the  links  of  lovs  between  ye  eever. 

And  virtue's  star  your  guiding  planst  be  ! 
May  peace  and  health  In  life's  dark  chalice  poor 
For  you  their  sparkling  waien,  evermore ! 


JUnk,  1888. 


E.A8. 


INNOVATIONS  IN  STYLE. 

Mttlta  genera  sunt  enwitiandi,  see  ullos  disioitius  qusn  hoc 

Man's  unceasing  thirst  for  noveltj  and  change, 
is  almost  as  conspicuous  in  language  as  ia  dresL 
Sometimes  we  see  it  in  a  single  word  or  phnoa, 
which,  introduced  by  some  eminent  writer  or 
speaker,  is  readily  adopted  by  the  herd  of  imita- 
tors until  it  obtains  a  general  currency,  and  either 
becomes  incorporated  in  the  language,  or,  sharing 
the  fate  of  last  year's  fashions,  is  laid  aside  and 
forgotten.  At  other  times  the  love  of  innovatioo 
takes  a  higher  aim,  and  ambitioualy  strives  to 
introduce  a  new  manner  and  style  of  writing, 
well  aware  that  there  is  no  praise  an  author 
can  obtain  which  ranks  so  high  as  that  of  origi- 
nality. If  this  enterprise  be  associated  with  ge- 
nius, and  be  cleverly  executed,  it  is  sure  to  be 
rewarded  with  an  ample  harvest  of  admirers  and 
imitators,  most  of  whom,  not  very  nicely  diacri- 
minating  between  its  merits  and  defects,  will  be 
likely  to  copy  the  latter,  as  tlie  easier  of  the  two, 
until  by  the  effect  of  reiteration  and  extravagance, 
they  gradually  open  the  eyes  of  tlie  public  to  bUm 
pretension,  and  good  taste  resumes  its  legitimate 
ascendency. 

Of  this  character  were  the  affectations  of  Sterne, 
who  had  for  a  time  a  host  of  copyists,  but  whobai 
kmg  since  oeased  to  exert  any  inflttenoe  on  Engliih 
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IHntture.    Dr.  Johiuoii,  too,  had  toinewhat  ear- 
lier introduoed  a  now  manner  of  writing  English, 
which  wtf  recommended  by  yet  more  geniaa  and 
mentd  figor  than  Steme'a.    He  added  aomething, 
u  he  juitly  allegea,  **  to  the  grammatical  purity  of 
the  hoguage,  and  to  the  harmony  of  ita  cadence/' 
ind  yet  more,  he  might  have  added,  to  ita  com- 
pictnen  and  precision.    Bnt  with  all  these  real 
iiDpro?einents  of  our  style,  he  xoorsened  it,  as  Mr. 
SoQihey  would  say,  or  deteriorated  it,  as  he  him- 
lelf  would  lia?e  said,  by  the  introduction  of  so 
ffliDj  words  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.    The 
body  md  heart  of  our  language  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
aid  while  it  has  been  enriched  and  improved  by 
the  naturalization  of  new  words  to  express  ideas 
which  oor  simple-minded  ancestors  did  not  possess, 
nch  foreign  intruders  should  not  be  so  numerous 
or  conspiciKMis  as  to  overcrow  the  natives  of  the 
bnguage.    These  words  6f  foreign  derivation  not 
only  take  away  from  the  homogeneousness  of  our 
Dother  tongue,  and  give  to  it  the  air  of  a  piece  of 
patch-work,  but  they  also  want  the  raciness  and 
pungent  force  poasesaed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  by 
reason  of  its  famishing  nearly  all  our  names  of 
Kotible  objects,  our  household  terms,  and  the 
eipreMJoni  of  our  airoplest  and  strongest  feelings. 
Nor  wu  it  only  by  his  profusion  of  Anglicised 
Latin  words,  that  Dr.  Johnson  presented  a  fiiulty 
model  of  style.    He  had  also  a  stately  pomp  of 
manner,  which  he  no  more  laid  aside  on  light  and 
gay  topics, than  on  grave  and  important  occasions; 
and  he  was  withal  ao  habitually  sententious,  that 
he  would  express  the  most  trite  and  familiar  truth 
with  the  solemnity  of  an  oracle.  Such  as,  '*  Labor 
Mceaarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxation, 
ind  the  deliciousneas  of  ease  commonly  makes  us 
unwilling  to  return  to  labor" — *'  It  is  notonly  com- 
mon to  find  the  difficulty  of  an  enterprise  greater, 
but  the  profit  less,  than  hope  had  pictured  it" — 
"He  that  never  extends  his  view  beyond  the 
praises  or  rewards  of  men,  will  be  dejected  by 
Mgiect  and  envy,  or  infatuated  by  honors  and 
•pplaaae."   Such  truisms,  which  have  been  taken 
at  random  from  a  paper  in  the  Rambler,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  128,  should  bo  merely  hinted,  not  formally 
itttoi    Even  when  the  weight  of  matter,  as  is 
n^  frequently  the  case,  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  Ihess  insulated  sentences,  assuming  the  impor- 
tooe  of  maxims,  seem  ostentatioua  and  dictatorial, 
ttd  are,  at  best,  objectionable  for  their  mannerism. 
It  was  in  vain  that  these  fiiults  were  seen  by  a 
fcv  and  condemned ;  that  Goldsmith,  Hume,  and 
*Nne  others,  continued  to  write  with  the  graceful 
CMC  and  simplicity  of  Addison,  and  that  the  voice 
^  criticism  was  now  and  then  raised  to  condemn 
these  solemn  fopperies  of  style;  the  various  know- 
Ittige  and  the  sterling  sense  they  bedizened,  so  re- 
commsaded  them  to  the  mass  of  readers,  that  their 
magniloquence  and  aententiousness  were  every- 
where, either  porposdy  or  unconsciously  imitated* 


There  can  be  no  question  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
influence  on  English  style  was  long  and  exten- 
sively felt,  nor  was  there  clear  evidence  that  this 
influence  was  in  the  wane,  until  some  time  after 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  There  then  ap- 
peared a  body  of  writers,  who  resisting  the  (br?e 
of  his  authority  and  example,  wrote  in  that  free, 
spirited,  and  natural  manner  which  accords  with 
the  genius  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  people 
who  speak  it,  and  to  which  the  national  taste  is  sure 
to  return,  as  to  its  home,  however  it  may  be  for  a 
while,  led  astray  by  the  seductive  glare  of  novelty. 

From  the  time  that  all  vestiges  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
characteristics  began  to  disappear,  and  a  purer 
taste  prevailed,  English  style  continued  to  im- 
prove, and  the  language  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
generally  well  written  as  it  has  been  in  the  19th 
century.  Since  then  it  has  possessed  the  terse 
vigor  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  without  its  quaint- 
ness  or  harshness;  the  simplicity  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  without  its  looseness;  and  the  rythm 
and  correctness  of  Johnson,  without  his  formality 
or  pomp.  It  has  added,  in  slK>rt,  precision  and  force 
to  the  ease  of  nature  and  the  grace  of  variety.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Southey 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  generally,  to  the  best  arti- 
cles in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  to 
Giffbrd,  to  Hallam,  to  Washington  Irving,  to  the 
elder  Bulwer,  to  Charles  Lamb,  to  very  many  of 
the  lighter  articles  in  the  English  periodicals,  to  a 
few  of  our  own,  and  to  Dr.  Channing,  though  his 
style,  perfect  as  it  is  in  its  kind,  may  be  said  to 
have  the  excellencies  which  characterise  the  last 
century  rather  than  this. 

But  the  prurient  desire  of  innovation,  it  seems, 
could  not  remain  long  idle,  and  it  has  lately  chal- 
lenged public  applause, 

**  while  it  parraaa 
Thingfi  unattempled  jet  io  prose.** 

Some  writers  in  the  most  popular  English  jour- 
nals, perceiving  that  style  had  gained  greatly  in 
vivacity  and  attractiveness  by  assuming  the  free 
and  careless  turn  of  conversation,  or  at  least  of 
epistolary  writing,  have  so  entirely  aflected  this 
manner,  that  they  often  exceed  the  utmost  license 
of  extempore  and  unpremeditated  speech.  Find- 
ing that  some  happy  novelty  was  occask>nally  a 
vk>lation  of  rule,  they  make  a  merit  of  setting  all 
rules  at  defiance,  and  systematically  seek  to  give 
piquancy  to  language  by  disregarding  its  proprie- 
ties. Perceiving  that  words  a  little  turned  from 
their  ordinary  acceptation  have  given  a  grace  to 
the  diction  of  such  masters  as  Burke,  or  Jeffrey, 
or  Sidney  Smith,  these  imitators  wrench  and 
twist  them  to  all  sorts  of  strange  uses.  Having 
seen  that  some  of  these  seasonings  were  useful  to 
stimulate  the  languid  appetites  of  the  overcram- 
med  reader,  they  empty  their  little  cruets  into  the 
I  dish  and  ruin  it.  They  cannot  distinguish  between 
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freedom  and  licentious nen,  and  like  the  under-bred 
pretender  to  gentility,  mistake  impudence  and 
IbrwardneM  for  {gentlemanly  ease. 

Of  thit  claM  of  innovatorA,  Mr.  Carlyle  must 
be  considered  as  the  leader.  Possessed  of  unques- 
tionable talent,  be  seems  determined,  by  pushing 
the  late  licentious  novelties  of  style,  and  such 
others  as  be  can  devise,  to  the  iiirthest  verge  of 
extravagance,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school ; 
and  this  honor,  some  of  his  complacent  admirers 
are  already  disposed  to  award  him.  Assuredly  no 
writer  has  taken  such  freedoms  with  the  English 
language — not  even  the  wildest  rant  of  our  July 
orators,  or  the  silliest  twaddle  of  the  ■  ■  fie- 
Tiew — or,  in  thus  ''overdoing  termagant,"  and 
out-heroding  Herod,  has  so  violated  every  rule  of 
purity,  elegance,  rythm  and  propriety,  for  the 
sake  of  unduly  pricking  the  lagging  attention  of  the 
reader.  In  a  word,  his  purpose  is  to  give  to  what 
he  writes  all  the  piquancy  he  can,  provided  it  can 
be  understood,  and  even  to  risk  making  it  unin- 
telligible, if  only  he  can  make  it  pungent.    • 

Mr.  Carlyle's  style  of  writing  corresponds  to 
the  caricaiurB  style  in  painting,  which  aims  to 
produce  effect  by  as  much  distortion  and  exagger- 
ation as  is  consistent  with  resemblance.  His  object 
is  to  rouse  the  attention  and  quicken  the  concep- 
tums  of  his  reader;  and  not  trusting  solely  to  the 
originality,  or  force,  or  justness  of  the  thought, 
to  derive  what  aid  he  can  from  the  quaintness  and 
Strangeness  of  the  expression.  He  is,  in  this 
way,  sure  of  the  praise  of  boldness  for  his  new, 
wild,  out  of  the  way  phrases,  if  for  nothing  else, 
with  the  vulgar  herd  of  readers,  who  are  all  the 
while  kept  in  a  sort  of  wonderment,  very  much 
as  if  they  were  listening  to  the  mixture  of  rhap- 
aody  and  burlesque  of  a  clever  man  half  drunk,  or 
on  the  verge  of  insanity.  If  there  be  anything  in 
the  thought  that  is  truly  just,  and  sensible,  and 
striking,  as  there  often  is,  the  author  is  likely  to 
obtain  the  more  credit  for  it  by  reason  of  the  odd 
language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  The  awakened 
attention  mto  which  the  reader  is  surprised,  is 
regarded  by  the  admirers  of  this  style,  as  evkience 
of  a  livelier  and  clearer  conception  of  the  thought 
But  in  this  they  are  oAen  mistaken.  A  caricature 
may  be,  and  not  unfrequently  is,  obviously  like 
the  original;  but  the  resemblance  is  commonly 
lar  inferior  to  that  of  a  regular  portrait  by  a  mas- 
ter. The  pleasure  it  gives  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  or  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
as  from  surprise  that  there  should  be  any  resem- 
blance where  there  is  so  much  exaggeration.  The 
grottsqtu  may  divert  us  by  its  oddity  and  incon- 
gruity, but  it  is  only  the  beautifiU  that  inspires  us 
with  admiration. 

But,  as  some  may  say,  if  the  mass  of  readers 
are  pleased,  and  if  they  are  made  to  attend  to  those 
facts  and  propositions  which  the  author  wished  to 
impress  on  their  miods,  what  does  it  signify  that 


this  elect  is  produced  by  distoHkMi  and  enggen- 
tkm  ?  Is  not  his  object,  and  indeed  the  maio  pur- 
pose of  writing,  answeied?  I  answer  thst  it  ii  not 
In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinary  effect  of  tbw 
clap-traps  for  the  reader— of  these  spun  toqnickea 
the  flagging  intellect— of  these  flaps  imported  Iroffl 
Laputa  is  but  temporary.  W  henever  thii  cukh 
ture  style  of  writing  becomes  fiimiliar,  u  it  aw 
must,  it  loses  all  tliat  first  recommended  it  both  to 
its  inventors  and  imitators.  Besides,  with  the  iev 
whom  an  author  would  be  most  ambitieuftoploK, 
and  who  are  the  final  dispensers  of  litertrj  fame, 
the  difference  between  elegance  and  ooamiica, 
between  harmony,  delicacy,  polish  snd  propriely 
on  the  one  hand,  and  ruggcdneas,  homelinca  and 
rusticity  on  the  other,  can  never  be  aboliibed;  nor 
where  the  latter  qualities  are  wantiagi  cto  uy 
bold,  new,  odd  devices  of  language  lupplj  tbeir 
place.  Whatever  may  be  the  stimuluiof  Ibeir 
novelty,  real  beauty,  melody  and  gmce  will  inert 
their  sway  over  the  human  heart,  as  certainlj  m 
we  find  that  the  burlesque  sketches  of  Cruik- 
shanks  do  not  impair  our  reliah  for  the  beiuliliil 
creations  of  Italian  sculpture  or  painting;,  or  tbt 
a  force,  however  ingenious  or  comic,  cannot  toper- 
sede  the  higher  merit  of  tragedy  or  genteel  co- 
medy. Nor  can  the  slip-shod,  uncombed,  unwiih- 
ed  muse  of  Don  Juan,  with  all  the  genius,  vitind 
caustic  satire  she  displays,  ever  throw  ChiMe  Ha- 
rold, or  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  hii  Moral 
£ssays  into  the  shade.  No  one  knew  thii  better 
than  Byron,  who,  if  he  had  not  written  other 
and  better  poems  than  Don  Juan,  would  nerer 
have  indulged  his  perverse  humor  is  nch  a 
vagary. 

The  style  that  has  been  thus  reprobated,  bai 
been,  with  some  slight  qualificationi,  warmly 
commended  by  the  London  and  Westminiter  Re- 
view, in  iU  notke  of  "  The  French  Revolutioo/' 
in  the  July  number.  The  reviewer  odmitf  that 
''  a  style  more  peculiar  than  that  of  Mr.  Carlyie, 
more  unlike  the  jog-trot  characterlea  onifonnity 
which  distinguishes  the  English  style  ef  thii  ige 
of  periodicals,  does  not  exist."  He  edoiils,  loo, 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  lutbor  art 
mere  mannerisms, "  irora  some  casual  ssaxristioDi) 
and  that  some  of  his  best  thoughts  are  exprc«ed 
in  a  phraseokigy  borrowed  from  the  GemMO  met^ 
physkians."  But  after  these  admisiiont,  the  re- 
viewer adds :  «  Theae  transceodenUlismf  tad  lix 
acckiental  mannerisms  excepted,  we  prooouice 
the  ety  le  of  this  book  to  be  not  only  good*  bat  of 
surpassing  excellence ;  excelled,  in  its  kindiOelj 
by  the  great  masters  of  epic  poetry;  and  •  i«f 
suitable  and  glorkwa  vesture  for  a  work  which » 
itself,  as  we  have  said,  an  epic  poem."  I  ^^ 
resist  the  lemptatkm  of  citing  one  or  two  tj^' 
mens  of  this  style  of  '*  surpassing  exoelleooe/'  m 
which  the  reviewer  intimates  is  to  be  the  iDodela 
all  futuf«  hiftoriaBa.    They  must  be  €ODiidei«d 
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as  6ir  spediiiens,  u  ibey  sre  among  those  telocted 
by  ibe  wlnffMmg  nviewer  himself. 

The  feurth  book  thue  opens  in  one  of  the  au- 
iWfl  loberest  moods : 

"The  universal  prayer,  therefore,  is  to  be  fulfilled ! 
Always  in  days  of  national  perplexity,  when  wrong 
•boofided,  and  help  was  not.  Urn  remedy  of  Slates 
Gtnersl  was  called  for,  by  a  Malesherbes,  nay  by  a 
Fenelon:  eYeo  parliaments  calling  for  it  were  'escorted 
wiih  blessinga'  And  now  behold  it  is  Youcbsafed  us; 
Suies General  shall  verily  be! 

'*To  say,  let  States  General  be,  was  easy;  to  say  in 
vhst  manner  they  shull  be,  is  not  so  easy.  Since  the 
yetr  1614,  there  have  no  Slates  Qeneral  met  in  France ; 
all  tnee  ii  them  has  vanished  from  the  living  habits  of 
■MR.  Their  structure,  powers,  methods  of  procedure, 
which  were  never  in  any  measure  fixed,  have  now 
become  wholly  a  vague  possibility.  Clay,  which  the 
potter  may  shape  ibia  way  or  that: — ^say  rather,  the 
tvcaiy-five  millions  of  potters:  for  so  many  have  now, 
more  or  less,  a  vote  in  it !  How  lo  shape  the  States 
General!  There  is  a  problem.  Each  body-corporate, 
each  prjyile^,  each  organized  class,  has  secret  hopes 
of  lis  own  in  that  matter ;  and  also  secret  misgivini^  of 
its  own,->for,  behold,  this  monstrous  twenty- million 
clax,  biUierto  the  dumb  sheep  which  these  others  had  to 
a*ree  about  the  manner  of  snearing,  is  now  also  arising 
with  hopes !  It  has  ceased,  or  is  ceasing  to  be  dumb ;  it 
speaks  through  pamphlets,  or  at  least  brays  and  growls 
whind  tbeno — ^in  unison, — ^increasing  wonderfully  their 
Tolome  of  sound." 

The  next  chapter  thue  notices  the  election  of 
<Sfl|Kitjsi  to  the  Sutes  General : 

"  Up  then,  and  be  doing  1  The  royal  signal-word  flies 
throagb  France  as  through  vast  forests  the  rushing  of 
s  Di^iy  wind.  At  parish  churches,  in  towohalls,  and 
every  boose  of  eon  vocation ;  by  bsilliages,  by  sens- 
chalsiei,  in  whatsoever  form  men  convene;  there,  with 
oonfoaion  enough,  are  primary  assemblies  forming.  To 
elect  your  electors;  such  is  the  form  prescribed :  then  to 
draw  op  your  writ  of  plaints  and  grievances,  of  which 
htter  there  is  no  lack. 

"  Wiih  sueh  virtue  works  this  Royal  January  edict; 
uitroUs  rapidly  in  iu  leathern  mails,  along  the  frost- 
Doond  highways,  towards  all  the  four  winds.  Like 
imefiat  or  magic  spell-word ; — which  such  things  do 
Rsembie!  For  always,  as  it  sounds  out,  'at  the  market- 
cms,'  accompanied  with  trumpet-blast;  presided  by 
bsilii,  seneschal,  or  other  minor  functionary,  with  beef- 
*^*si  or,  io  ooontry  churches,  is  droned  fonh  after 
>'nQoa,*fliij)rens  de$  mt$$€i  panUsaUi;*  and  is  regis> 
1^  posted,  and  let  fly  over  all  the  world, — you  behold 
how  this  multitudinous  French  people,  so  long  simmei^ 
n;  sod  bozxing  in  eager  expectancy,  begins  heaping 
u)d  shaping  iiaelf  into  organic  groups,  which  organic 
|rottps,  again,  hold  smaller  organic  grouplets;  the 
inaniculaie  buzzing  becomes  articulate  speaking  and 
seiing.  By  primary  assembly,  and  therefore  secondary; 
hy'soeeeasive  elections,'  and  infinite  elaboration  and 
*^t|Qy,  according  to  prescribed  process,— shall  the 
geoome  *  plainu  and  ^ievances'  be  at  length  got  to 
E!!S7'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  nauonal  representative  be  at  length 

"How  the  whole  people  shakes  itself,  as  if  it  bad 
^  life;  and,  io  thousand -voiced  rumor,  announces 
H*t  It  is  awake,  suddenly  out  of  long  death-sleep, 
•nd  will  thsneeforth  sleep  no  more  I  The  long-looked- 
w  has  cores  at  last;  wondrous  news,  of  victory, 
o«ivcmnce,  enfranchisement,  sounds  magical  through 
•'JTbesrL  To  the  proud  strons  man  it  has  come; 
rjJJ*  «*wag  hands  shall  no  more  be  gyved ;  to  whom 
«Modl^  onconqnersd  conuoents  lie  disclosed.  The 
weary  da^-drudge  has  heard  of  it ;  the  beggar  with  his 
«w  montened  with  tean.   WhatI  To  us  also  has 


hope  resched ;  down  even  to  os?  Hunger  and  hardship 
are  not  to  be  eternal !  The  bread  we  extorted  from 
the  rugged  glebe,  and  with  the  toil  of  our  sinewa, 
resped  and  ground,  and  kneaded  into  loaves,  was  not 
wholly  for  another,  then ;  but  we  also  shall  eat  of  it, 
and  be  filled  7  Glorious  news  (answer  the  prudent 
elders,)  but  sit  too  unlikely !— Thus,  at  any  rate,  may 
the  lower  people,  who  pay  no  money  taxes,  snd  have 
no  right  to  vote,  sssiduously  crowd  around  those  that 
do;  and  most  halls  of  assembly,  within  dooia  and 
without,  seem  animated  enough." 

On  the  preceding  passage  the  pufiTer  of  a  brother 
reviewer  remarks, "  Has  the  reader  often  seen  the 
state  of  an  agitated  nation  made  thus  present,  thus 
palpable?  How  the  thing  paints  itself  in  all  its 
greatness— the  men  in  all  their  littleness!  and 
this  is  not  done  by  reasoning  about  them,  but  by 
showing  them.''  Letting  this  pass,  I  will  cite  one 
more  passage,  in  which  the  author  thus  opens  a 
chapter  with  a  notice  of  the  rescue  of  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  from  the  flames: 

"In  flames,  truly— were  it  not  that  Usher  Mailhrd^ 
swift  of  foot,  shifty  of  head,  has  returned. 

'*Maillard,of  his  own  motion,  for  Gouvion  or  the  rest 
would  not  sanction  him— snatches  a  drum ;  descends 
the  porch-stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with  loud  rolls, 
his  rogue's-march ;  to  Versailles!  otfons;  d  Fersaitfes/ 
as  men  beat  on  kettle  or  warming-pan,  when  angry  she- 
bees,  or  say,  flying  desperate  wasps,  are  to  be  hived  ; 
and  the  desperste  insects  hear  it,  and  cluster  round  it,— 
simply  as  round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none ;  so 
now  these  menads  round  shifty  Maillard,  riding-usher 
of  the  Ch&toleu  The  axe  pauses  uplifted ;  Abb^  Le- 
krn  is  left  half-hanged ;  from  the  belfry  downwards  all 
vomiu  itself.  What  rub-a-dub  ia  that?  Stanislas  Mail- 
lard, Bastile-hero,  will  lead  us  to  Versailles.  Joy  to 
thee,  Maillard;  blessed  art  thou  above  riding- ushers! 
Away  then,  away ! 

"The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart- 
horses: brown -locked  Demoiselle  Th^roigne,  with  pike 
and  helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress,  'with  haughty  eye 
and  serene  Air  countenance ;'  compeuable  some  think  to 
the  Mtdd  of  Orleans,  or  even  recalling  *  the  idea  of  Pallas 
Athene.'  Maillard  (for  his  drum  still  rolls)  is,  by  hesven- 
rending  acclamation,  admitted  General.  Maillard  hast- 
ens the  languid  march.  Maillard,  beating  rhythmic, 
with  sharp  ran-tan,  all  along  the  quais,  leads  forward 
with  difliculty,  his  menadic  host.  Such  a  host,  marched 
not  in  silence.  The  bargeman  pauses  in  the  river;  all 
wagoners  and  coach-drivers  fly:  men  peer  from  win- 
dows,— not  women,  lest  they  be  pressed.  Sight  of 
sights:  Bacchantes,  in  these  ultimate  formalized  ages  I 
Brown  Henri  looks  from  his  Pont-Neuf;  the  monarchic 
Louvre,  medicean  TuUeries  see  a  day  not  thcretofoie 
8cen.»» 

Such  is  the  work  which  the  reviewer  pronoun- 
ces "not  so  much  a  history  as  an  epic  poem, 
whose  extrsTagancies  of  dictkm,  often  is  tastel 
as  they  are  affected,  he  would  place  in  the  same 
category  with  the  inspirations  and  exquisite  art  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Homer  aiid  Virgil,  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  of  Bynm  and  Scott.  It  is  the 
picturesque  and  graphic  character  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  book,  on  which  the  reviewer  founds  so  out- 
rageous a  panegyric.  These  are  suflScient  in  his 
eyes,  not  only  to  redeem  it  for  the  faults  he  has 
noticed,  but  also  to  exalt  it  into  poetry.  But  he 
evidently  confounds  the  separate  provinces  and 
excellenciet  of  poetry  and  of  prose.    The  purpose 
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of  poetry,  at  least  of  the  higher  ■pecies,  is  to  ad* 
dress  itself  to  oar  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand,  and  by  means  of  the  artifices  of  language^ 
to  enkindle,  through  the  medium  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  same  rapture  and  enthusiasm  which  pro- 
duced it  But  how  circumscribed  is  this  purpose, 
compared  with  that  of  prose,  which  seeks  to  trans- 
mit every  shade  of  thought  as  well  as  feeling,  that 
can  arise  in  the  human  mind?  Its  most  frequent 
and  its  worthier  object  being  to  inform  and  instruct, 
its  immediate  aim  is  often  not  so  much  to  excite 
feeling  as  to  allay  it  or  prevent  it.  It  indeed  also 
endeavors  to  please  by  the  decoratkms  of  its  lan- 
guage and  imagery,  but  pleasure  is  its  means,  not 
its  end.  The  graces  of  diction  and  the  embellish- 
ments of  fancy  ase  useful  auxiliaries  to  keep  up 
the  reader's  attention,  and  to  illustrate  a  subject 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  resemblance.  These 
are  the  legitimate  purposes  of  ornament  in  prose, 
and  when  carried  further,  it  is  used  as  some  use 
their  finery,  not  so  much  for  setting  off  their  per- 
sons, as  for  making  a  display  of  their  wealth. 

But  if  we  were  to  disregard  the  well-settled 
distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  it  would  be 
a  very  mistaken  and  insufficient  theory  of  the 
former  to  consider  its  graphic  power  as  its  only, 
or  even  its  highest  excellence.  Whatever  ideas 
are  conveyed  to  our  minds  through  the  eye,  what- 
ever visual  objects  assist  in  exciting  emotion,  as  to 
these,  the  more  vividly  the  poet  can  exhibit  them 
the  better.  But  he  has  much  to  transmit  that  is 
independent  of  Ibrm  or  color — much  that  has  no 
sensible  properties  whatever.  How  many  noble 
sentiments,  tender  feelings,  deep  seated  emotions 
are  best  transmitted  by  the  most  shadowy  abstrac- 
tions, and  can  be  transmitted  in  no  other  way ! 

Of  this  character  are  many  of  the  finest  stanzas 
in  Ohilde  Harold,  as  for  example : 

^Oh !  ever  loving,  lovely  and  beloved ! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clih^  to  thoughts  now  better  far  remov'd! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last." 

Canto  II,  96th  Statixa. 

"  Bat  I  have  liv'd,  and  have  not  liv'd  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire ; 

And  my  frame  perish,  even  in  conquering  pain ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire; 

Something  unearthly  which  they  deem  not  o^ 
Like  the  remember *d  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 

Shall  on  their  softened  spirits  sink,  and  move 

In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love." 

CmU  IV,  137th  Stanza, 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  lo?e  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more." 

Coalo  IV,  178th  Stanza, 

So  when  £ve  says  to  Adam, 

"With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons  and  their  ebafage,  all  please  alike. 


Sweet  is  the  bresth  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  ebarm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  san." 

And  when  she  goes  on  to  describe  the  most 
striking  beauties  of  nature,  the  most  poetical  part 
of  the  passage  is  when  she  adds, 

"  But  neither  bfeatb  of  mom,  ftc 
—without  thee  is  sweeu** 

ParoMte  LoH,  IV,  639. 

The  reviewer  has  therefore  overrated  the  pow- 
ers of  the  graphic  and  picturesque,  even  in  poetry, 
whose  loftiest  flights  and  moat  rapturous  bunts 
touch  our  hearts  by  means  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  painting.  But  in  history,  which  aims  to 
make  us  acquamted  with  the  progress  of  society, 
and  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  its  changes,  and 
where  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  state 
of  the  general  mind,  as  to  intelligence,  opinkm, 
and  moral  feeling,  the  graphic  style  of  writing 
can  perform  a  much  more  limited  part  Its  chief 
use  is  to  enhance  the  reader's  pleasure,  so  that 
what  he  reads  is  more  attended  to  and  better 
remembered.  But  the  historian  would  forego  hit 
highest  duties,  who  should  aim  at  nothing  more 
than  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  lively  portrait! 
or  groups  of  individuals,  with  all  their  attendant 
localities  and  personalities.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Hume's  notk»  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  2d  contains  more  sound  phifoaopby 
and  conveys  more  solid  instruction  than  a  chap- 
ter of  such  sketchy  stuff  as  we  have  cited  from 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

"Agreeable  to  the  present  prosperity  of  public  a^in, 
was  the  uni? ersal  joy  and  festivity  diffused  throughout 
the  nation.  The  melancholy  austerity  of  the  fimaiics 
fell  into  discredit,  together  with  their  princifdes.  The 
royalists,  who  had  ever  affected  a  contrary  disposition, 
found  in  their  recent  success  new  motives  for  mirth  and 
gaiety;  and  it  now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and 
fashion  to  their  manners.  From  past  experience  it  had 
sufllcienlly  appeared,  that  gravity  was  very  distinct 
from  wisdom,  formality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrisy  froa 
religion.  The  king  himself,  who  bore  a  strong  propca* 
sity  to  pleasure,  served,  by  his  powerful  and  engaging 
example,  to  banish  those  sour  and  malignant  humois, 
which  had  hitherto  engendered  soch  oonftnioo.  And 
though  the  just  bounds  were  undoubtedly  passed,  wbea 
men  returned  from  their  former  extreme;  yet  was 
the  public  happy  in  exchanging  vicm,  pernicious  to 
society,  for  disorders,  hurtful  chiefly  to  the  indindoab 
themselves  who  were  guilty  of  them." 

But  the  reviewer  asks,  '*  Does  any  reader  fed, 
after  having  read  Hume's  history,  that  he  can 
now  picture  to  himself  what  human  life  was 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons?  how  an  Anglo-Saxon 
would  have  acted  .in  any  suppoeable  case?  what 
were  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his 
ideas  and  opinions  on  any  of  the  great  and  small 
matters  of  human  interest?  Would  not  the  sight, 
if  it  could  be  had^  of  a  single  table  or  pair  of 
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iboei,  made  by  ao  Anglo-Saxon,  tell  at,  directly 
and  by  inference,  more  of  hie  whole  way  of  life, 
more  of  bow  meo  thought  and  acted  among  the 
Anglo-Sazoni,  than  Hume,  with  all  his  narrative 
ikill,  hu  oontriTed  to  tell  us  from  all  his  mate- 
nk^'   To  this  interrogatory  I  would  give  a 
decided  negative. .  Such  a  sight  might  g^tify  an 
lotiquaiy,  might  even  give  a  vague  idea  of  the 
dite  of  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  but  would 
afford  m  no  insight  into  the  morel  qualities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  opinions,  laws,  habits  or  civil 
iDstitutioniL    We  indulge  an  allowable,  or  if  you 
plene,  a  liberal  curiosity  in  inquiring  into  the 
penoDf,  dress,  manners  and  domestic  habits  of 
the  great  dranuUia  panoruB  of  history,  but  who  is 
tlie  wiser  for  a  knowledge  of  these  particulars? 
What  reader  ever  had  a  juster  conception  of  the 
importaot  points  of  Julius  Caesar's  character  from 
tk  hex  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  that  by  way  of 
ancealing  his  baldness  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing down  his  hair  from  the  top  of  his  head,  (eapU- 
imrenean  ^  veriicej  and  that  of  all  his  public 
Innors  there  was  no  one  that  he  so  highly  valued 
u  the  privflege  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate  of 
tlways  wearing  a  laurel  crown. 

But  it  if  time  to  bring  this  disquisition  to  a  close. 
It  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to  put  our  young  wri- 
ters on  their  guard  against  imitating  a  style  ol 
writing  which  has  been  so  bepraised  as  Mr.  Car- 
Wt  by  partial  friends,  or  perhaps  interested 
Mndatea ,*  and  which,  with  some  merits,  appeara 
to  me  to  have  still  greater  defects.  The  caution  w  ill 
varodj  appear  unnecessary  to  one  who  will  look 
into  the  January  number  of  the  Democratic  Re< 
Tiew,  where  he  will  see,  in  the  article  on  the  fede- 
ral judiciary,  a  palpable  imitation  of  Mr.  Car- 
Ijle'i  peculiarities.     The  writer  evidently  posses- 
Ks  talent,  was  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
wlkich  he  treated,  and  if  he  had  been  content  to 
ay  what  he  knew  or  thought  in  his  own  way,  he 
might  have  given  to  the  public  a  pleasing  as  well 
M  initructive  essay,  but  by  laboring  at  sudden 
traoiitioas,  at  new  turns  of  expression,  and  at  wild 
hurrti  of  extravagance  on  subjects   essentially 
a)ber  in  their  character,  he  has  disfigured  the 
*igg<ition8  of  a  shrewd  and  reflecting  mind,  and 
given  a  ibrther  <^ence  to  good  taste  by  becoming 
^  oopyiit  of  so  fiiulty  an  original.    Affectation 
^  had  enough  any  way,  but  at  second  hand  it  is 
mtoienble.    Let  me  then  hope  that  if  our  writera 
will  content  themselves  to  rank  with  the  strvwm 
f^on,  we  shall  select  better  models  than  the  poe- 
iT-pRNe  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  recent  writings, 
'f  they  obtain  mora  than  an  ephemeral  notoriety, 
^iU  in  time  be  regarded  as  showing  us  what  we 
ought  nther  to  avoid  than  to  imiUte. 

qUILIBBW. 

*  llr.  Carljit  !■  UaMtlf  a  ngiilar  pODtribulor  to  l]ie  Londoo 


HICKORY   CORNHILL. 

A  LETTER  FROM  HICKOBT  CORNHILL,  ESQ.  TO  HI8 
FRIEND  IN  THE  COUNTRY.* 

Since  yoQ  bef  me  to  write  bow  I  paei  off  my  time, 

I  will  try,  mj  deer  friend,  to  inform  you  in  rliyme : 

And  flrel,  every  morn,  the  debatea  I  attend 

Of  the  foike  who  the  laws  come  to  make  or  to  mend ; 

Where  I  hear,  now  and  then,  mighty  fine  declamation 

About  judfee  and  bridgee,  and  banka  and  the  nation. 

But  laal  night  my  amueement  was  eomewhat  more  new, 

Being  aak*d  to  a  party  of  ladiee  at  loo. 

Ah !  then,  my  dear  neighbor,  what  eplendor  waa  eeen ! 

Each  dame  who  waa  there  waa  array*d  like  a  queen. 

The  camel,  the  ostilch,  the  tortoiee,  the  bear, 

And  the  kid  might  hare  found  each  hie  apoila  on  (he  fafar. 

Though  their  draeaee  were  made  of  the  finest  of  etufr, 

It  muat  be  confeesM  they  were  acanty  enough. 

Tet  that  nothing  thus  aaT*d  ahould  their  haabanda  arail, 

What  they  take  from  the  body  they  put  in  the  tail. 

When  they  alt  they  ao  tighten  their  clothea  that  you  can 

See  a  lady  haa  lege  juat  the  aame  aa  a  man : 

Then  atretchM  on  the  floor  are  their  traina  all  ao  nice, 

They  brought  to  my  mind  E8op*a  council  of  mice. 

*Ere  tea  waa  aerr'd  op,  they  were  prim  aa  yon  pleaae. 
But  when  carda  were  produc'd,  all  wae  freedom  and  ease. 
Mra.  Wioloo,  our  hoaieaa,  each  lady  enireaied 
To  aet  the  example.    "  I  pray,  ma*am,  be  aeated.** 
"  After  you,  Mra.  Clutch.**    **  Nay,  then,  if  you  inalal— 
Tom  Shuille,  alt  down,  yon  prefer  loo  to  whiec'* 
**Pm  clear  for  the  ladiee.    Come,  Jack,  lake  a  tone  A. 
Yott*ll  t(iMQ>  Mnu  CraTen,  and  I  Mra.  Clutch.** 

*  Some  thirty  yeara  aince,  the  ladiea  of  Richmond,  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  the  other  aex,  were  greatly  addicted 
to  carda.  At  firai  they  merely  eooght  to  beguile  the  occaatonal 
dulneaa  and  formality  of  email  erenlng  panlea,  and  played  my 
low,— commonly  at  loo,— but  after  a  while,  they  were  prompted 
chiefly  by  the  hope  of  winning,  aince,  not  content  wkh  the  fai* 
tereat  excited  by  the  game  itaelf,  they  alao  auked  their  money 
freely  in  by-beia,  ao  that  it  waa  not  unusual  for  a  lady  to  win  or 
looe  fifty  or  aixty  doUara  of  an  oTening.  While  the  fair  Totarlet 
of  fashion  were  thua  eagerly  Indulging  In  what  appeared  to  them 
no  doubt  an  allowable  recreation,  many  aaw  with  concern  the 
prevalence  of  a  practice  that  waa  no  leaa  unfriendly  to  the  plen- 
aurea  of  conToraation,  than  to  aome  of  the  meet  amiable  traita  in 
the  female  character ;  and  eepedally  to  thoae  which  had  been 
thought  to  characteriee  the  matrona  of  Virginia.  When  the 
practice  waa  at  ita  greateat  height,  the  above  piece  of  humorona 
eatire  made  iu  appearance  in  one  of  the  city  pepera.  It  waa 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  community  generally— by  the  more 
moral  part  for  Ita  purpoee,  and  by  the  other  poitlone  for  ita  truth 
of  reaemblance,  and  a  certain  aplce  of  etpfigierief  which  they 
thought  they  perceived  in  IL  They  even  undertook  to  aaeign  iw 
imaginary  charactera  to  particular  individuala,  though  thia  waa 
aiwaya  denied  by  the  author,  except  ao  far  aa  he  had,  In  deline< 
ating  from  fancy,  unconacloualy  copied  aome  peraonal  pecoli- 
aritiea  of  manner  or  language.  The  piece  thua  met  with  a 
popularity  beyond  Ita  real  merita,  and  for  a  week  it  might  have 
been  heard  the  aubject  of  mirth  and  quotation  from  the  boye  in 
the  atreeta  to  the  bellea  la  the  drawing-room. 

The  practice  of  loo-ptaying  waa  then  aeen  to  decline,  and 
waa  finally  laid  aalde.  The  public  waa  Inclined  to  attribute  the 
change  to  the  weU>timed  ridicule  of  Hickory  Comhill ;  but  it  ia 
highly  probable  that  thia  rage  for  play,  like  other  acute  diseaaea, 
would,  after  having  reached  ha  criela,  have  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  Editor  ia  now  Induced  to  repoblieh  It,  from  the 
belief  that  it  will  revive  intereating  recollectiona  with  aome  of 
the  readera  of  the  Meaaenger,  and,  aa  a  piece  of  topographical 
hiatory,  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  preaent  generation.  To  auch 
of  them  aa  have  not  been  initiated  in  the  myaterlea  of  loo,  many 
of  the  terma  here  Introduced  may  be  unintelligible.  Indeed, 
tbeae  occupy  perhaps  too  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Combill*a  epis- 
tle, if  it  had  not  been  probably  pan  of  the  author's  purpose  to 
1  throw  ridicule  on  this  very  slang  which  is  so  offensive  to  good 
taste,  and  to  aU  fHenda  Co  female  dellceey  and  refinement— [£d. 
JTeta. 
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WitiMUt  Tunher  ptrlej,  anon  were  allur*d 
Two  beftaz  and  four  ladiea  around  the  green  bond. 
When  I  could  but  admire  that  choice  occupation 
Which  ealPd  forth  each  bright  and  reAa*d  coaTonatioa. 

"  Now,  ladlee,  determine  wh«t  ehall  be  the  loo.*> 

"  Wj  dear  Mra.  Clutch  we  willleave  It  to  you.** 

"  Om  mmd  mi^,  you  know,  Fribble,  I  think  the  beat  gaiM." 

**  I  alwaye  knew,  Madam,  our  taatea  were  the  eame.** 

"  Come,  Shuffle,  fArewrMcn^— let  ue  aee  who*a  to  deal— 

"  I  cannot  toll  why,  but  I  already  (eal-- 

8My,  BUy,  there*e  a  kaave—that  to-oif  bt  I  ehall  win. 

It  fell  to  yoo,  Shttflle— yoa*re  dealer,  bi^n.'* 

«  u  diamond  the  trump  ?  then  I  tow  I  can*t  tUmi." 

"  I  rouet  aleo  Iknw  iqb"—"  Let  ma  look  at  your  hand. 

"  WonH  you  uke  a  crottJ^p/*'  ''Madam,  what  do  yoo  aay?" 

**  I'll  ^e  yon,  friend  Ton,  ff  Ihw  kmi  m  frey." 

*<  Play  on.  Mra.  Clutch,  for  I  know  Hwaa  a  eiMMipi** 

"  Aee  of  epadea**--"  I  moat  take  It ;  yevVe  ^  wkh  a  trumpb" 

"  No  indeed— but  Tto  noticed,  whane? er  yoa  fleed, 

<*  If  I  waa  bafore  you,  I  alwftya  wae  loo*d. 

**  And  there*e  Mrs.  Craven,  ehe  threw  up  tha  kaava.** 

*<  I  know  I  did,  Ma*aa,  but  I  donHji/ey  t»  com.** 

«'  Come,  ladlee,  put  up,  dea'C  U  hmikful  and  ehy.'* 

«  pm  already  i«»»..."  80  am  I>*..."  80  am  L** 

«  Say,  Mrs.  Inveifle.**— *<  Oh,  la  tt  a  apade? 

**  I  aund**— "  80  do  P*~"  After  two  I*m  afraid.** 

*<  And  Pil  make  m  iMrd.^*—**  Well,  hen  goes  fbr  the  money, 

"  Though  I  donn  win  the  pool,  Pm  euro  of  thep0iwy. 

And  here  gee$  agam.**— **  Which  of  theae  moat  I  play^• 

•(  Alwaye  ie^  a  goed  *ear(.-ah !  yon*Te  thrown  H  away. 


'  t» 


And  thna  they  gn  oa*-«AeoMig, 
Wkh  other  eirange  tarma  that  are  eearea  worth  repeating. 
Till  at  length  It  eiruek  twelra,  whan  tha  wlnnora  propoaad 
With  the  loo  which  wae  up,  that  their  sltdng  ehonld  cloaa. 
On  a  little  more  eport  though  the  loeere  were  bent. 
They  would  not  withhold  their  relnetaat  a«ant 


Mta.  CrmTon,  who  long  elaea  a  word  had  not  epakat 
Who  eeatoe  gave  a  antle  to  the  ely  equHroqna, 
Bat,  Ilka  an  old  mouaer,  eat  waiohlng  bar  prey, 
Row  •rter*d  tha  ominoue  eound  of  **  I  p-ay,** 
And  etralght  loo'd  tha  board,  thoe  proTing  the  nrte. 
Thai  the  eilll  eow  will  otot  draw  moat  fkom  tha  pooL 

Though  mueh  had  baeii  laet,  yet  whan  now  thay  had 
Hot  one  of  theaa  damea  would  eonfeoa  eha  had  won. 
Btti  Mon  I  diaooTar*d  It  plain  couki  be  aeon 
la  each  lady*a  face  what  her  Ibrtuae  had  bean. 
Vor  thay  fh>wa  whan  they  laaa,  and  agafai  whan  Ikay  «!■ 
Tha  dear  eiaaturaa  betray  It  aa  aura  by  a  gris. 

Mn.  Craven,  whoea  tamper  eaaiB*d  one  of  tha  but 
80  winning  her  waya— thue  the  circle  addreaB*d: 
**Oood  ladies  and  genta,  Monday  are'uhig  with  m^ 
Remember  you  all  araangagM  louka  tea. 
But  don*t  suy  after  six,  fbr  I  horribly  haiSi 
When  I  am  10  play  loo,  to  defer  it  so  lata. 
I  expect  (he  Daeheaglee,  and  mean  to  invka 
Tha  Squabs  from  tha  country,  with  old  Col*nal  Kiia. 
And  I  think,  Mr.  Corahlll,  *Ua  blghtime  that  you 
Should,  like  the  town  beaux,  join  the  ladiaa  at  loo.** 

I  thank*d  her,  and  told  her  that  one  day  I  might 
Deserve  such  an  honori  then  wisb*ed  her  good  nlghl. 
80  I  hied  to  the  Eagle,  reeoWIng  to  eend 
Of  this  night  scene  a  skaich  to  ny  neighbor  nod  friend. 


H.C. 


CONFUCIUa 


Of  tlM  fom  books  attributed  to  Conlbetiia,  Tic  Ta- 
Eio,  Chang-Toung,  Lungya,  and  the  book  of  Con- 
▼ersaliona,  only  tbe  first  chapter  of  tha  fint,  L  e»  of  tba 
Ta-Kio^  is  the  work  of  Confucias. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PICTURE. 

Wrfttad  la  tha  Albam  of  Miaa  B.  M.  8. 

BT  J.  C.  M*CABB. 

The  lady  from  her  caaemeot  gazes, 
Tbe  gentle  winds  are  sweetly  sleeping, 

While  one  bright  star  in  beauty  blazes, 
lu  Yigits  in  the  heavens  keeping. 

Why  looks  she  forth  at  such  an  hoar, 
While  smiles  her  lovely  lips  are  wreathing? 

Perhaps  she  hears  within  her  bower 
800M  loTer*B  lute  its  low  tones  breathing. 

See!  see!  she  k>oks  upon  that  star ! 

Lone  sentinel!  whose  solemn  glory 
Burns  o'er  the  slumbering  lake  afar. 

And  gilds  the  distant  mountain  boary. 

Smile,  sweet  one,  smile !  for  tears  may  aooo 
Chase  from  thy  cheek  the  hue  of  gladoesa^ 

And  morning  hopes  in  sorrow's  noon 
May  sink  where  joy  is  lost  in  sadnesa. 

And  thou,  bright  star,  whose  beams  are  shed 
O'er  hill  and  lake,  with  holy  duty, 

Mayat  be  a  taper  o'er  tbe  dead, 
A  watcher  cfw  the  grave  of  beauty ! 

•■•Si^^^WwW^a^  9KMM0W  Swg     M^^^^^9 


WASHmaTOITO  WRITINGS.* 

The  olerenth  and  twelfth  ▼olumes  of  this  work 
bare  now  made  their  appearance.  Theae,  which 
complete  tbe  series  of  the  writiags  of  Wariiiiii^ 
too,  are  accompanied  by  the  kmg  expected  fint 
▼olome  which  contains  his  lile. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  first  five 
volumes  which  appeared,  and  we  are  happy  to  nj 
that  the  high  praise  then  bestowed  on  them,  is,  is 
greet  measure  due  to  the  rest  of  the  series.  We 
acknowledge,  however,  that,  in  some  instances  we 
have  been  disappointed.  From  some  specimeni 
of  Mr.  Sparks's  judgment  in  selecting  and  hii 
skill  in  arranging  the  documents  in  bis  bands,  we 
had,  periwps,  been  led  to  expect  too  mack  in  other 
instaocea.  We  cannot  better  illuslrale  the  chant- 
ter  and  Talue  of  this  work,  than  by  giving  sooe* 
what  in  detail,  the  papers  rdating  to  a  partieakr 
transsctkxL  The  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
see  the  sort  of  light  which  it  sheds  on  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  the  insight  which  it  aflfords  ioto 
the  character  of  Washington,  and  of  some  of  thou 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  We  allude  partkokrly 
to  the  papers  relating  to  an  afiair  popularly  knovo 
as  the  *<  Conway  cabaL"  Of  this  (though  ths  to- 
Itime-eontainittg  it  has  already  passed  under  oar 

*  <*  Tha  Wrklnga  of  Oeoiya  Waahlneton ;  heinf  hh  Cnm* 
pondSneo,  Addranaa,  MoMagea,  aod  oihar  Papera,  oiBelal  vA 
privata,  telecied  and  puhllahad  from  iha  Original  ManacTlp0- 
with  a  Lifa  of  the  Author,  Notea,  and  UltiacraUona.  Bj  Jartd 
Sparka.  Bomob  :  EesMll,  Odloroa  h  Malcalfe,  and  HiUitf^ 
Oraj  It  Co.'* 
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reriew)  we  beg  leeve  to  speak  with  some  particu- 
Itrity.  The  public  has  beard  much  of  this  trans- 
action,  but  has  nerer  before  been  permitted  to 
look  10  closely  into  its  details.  That  the  general 
result  was  fannorable  to  General  Washington  and 
disgnceful  to  bis  enemies,  has  often  been  pro- 
claimed. The  confidence  of  bis  countrymen  in 
his  rirtoes  prepared  tbem  to  recelTe  this  annun- 
ctatioa  u  just  and  true,  but  in  doing  this  they 
ratlier  Bcquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  others  than 
judged  for  themselves.  The  opportunity  of  thus 
jodgiog  is  DOW  afforded  them.  Unfortunately  the 
Dumber  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  oonly  publication  before  us  and  the  leisure 
to  (urn  over  its  numerous  pages  is  necessarily 
limited.  There  are  thousands  capable  of  investi- 
gating and  understanding  the  subject  who  will  not 
eojoT  this  advantage,  and  we  trust  that  if  e  may 
find  favor  with  our  readers,  when  we  avail  our- 
ttlret  of  this  occasion  to  give  them  a  nearer  view 
of  the  tnnsaction. 

There  was  perhaps  no  event  which  conduced 
more  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  revolu- 
tioiiarj  war,  than  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  and  the 
cmieqiient  capture  of  Burgoyne.  There  had  cer- 
tiiolj  been  no  afiRiir  before  that  time  comparable 
to  it  for  brilliancy,  or  for  the  importance  of  its 
remits.  Not  only  was  the  army  which  had  so  long 
hungoD  the  northern  frontier  annihilated,  but  it 
vasGleariy  shown  that  all  attempts  at  invasion 
from  that  quarter  must  be  fiital  to  the  invaders. 
The  alteation  of  congress  was  no  longer  distracted 
by  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
eoemy  to  penetrate  at  once  from  the  north  and  the 
loQlh  along  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus  to 
effect  aJuDctbn  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
to  cot  off  all  communication  between  its  eastern 
«nd  western  sections.  Relieved  from  this  double 
<langer,  men  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  In 
the  splendor  of  the  achievement  they  saw  a  glori- 
ous presage  of  ultimate  success,  and  hailed  it  as 
the  morning  star  of  a  day  of  triumphant  liberty. 
The  intelligence  of  this  important  event  was  the 
inore  striking  because  it  was  unexpected.  It 
came  like  light  shining  out  of  a  dark  place.  The 
remoteness  of  the  scene  and  the  tardiness  of  com- 
municatuNi  by  land,  had  led  the  public  in  gloomy 
ud  boding  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  there. 
The  news  of  the  result  preceded  any  knowledge 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  its  annunciation 
procured  for  General  Gates  a  sudden  burst  of  popu- 
itrity  which  might  have  turned  a  sounder  head. 

At  the  same  time  the  situation  of  General 
Washington  was  most  unenviable.  His  unsuc- 
^^ul  attack  on  Germantown  had  just  been  made. 
The  unfortunate  affair  of  Brandy  wine  had  not  long 
preceded  it,  and  baffled  and  disheartened,  he  was 
preparing  to  withdraw  his  shattered  and  ineffec- 
tiTc  army  to  their  inglorious  winter-quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.    Twelve  months  might  be  sup- 


posed to  have  nearly  obliterated  the  recollection 
of  his  brilliant  but  brief  career  of  victory  in  the 
winter  of  '76-7,  and  men  might  have  been  excused 
for  believing  that  nothing  but  the  success  of  Gates 
saved  him  from  destructfon. 

It  was  while  he  thus  lay,  incapable  of  doing 
anything  to  claim  the  favorable  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  intrigue  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Conway  cabal"  was  set  on  foot.  Its  object  was 
to  dislodge  him  from  his  place  in  the  confidence 
and  service  of  the  people,  and  to  place  Gen- 
eral Gates  at  the  head  of  the  army.  That  of- 
ficer was  a  soldier  by  profession,  who  had  car- 
ried arms  with  honor  to  himself  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Beyond  this,  little  was  known  of 
him  besides  his  late  brilliant  achievement.  Of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  his  situation  when 
opposed  to  Burgoyne,  the  public  had  no  means  of 
judging.  Everything  was  naturally  presumed  in 
his  favor.  It  was  not  until  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  battle  of  Camden  bad  stripped  him  of 
his  laurels,  that  men  began  to  reflect  on  the  ardu- 
ous character  of  the  enterprise  in  which  Burgoyne 
had  been  baffled.  It  was  no  less  than  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  through  the  heart  of  a  continent  inha- 
bited by  a  hardy  and  hostile  yeomanry  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  It  was  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  these  that  cut  off  his  retreat  and  heilged  him 
around  with  difficulties,  and  drove  him  on  his  fate. 
He  was  caught  in  the  clefl  of  the  oak,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  perish  by  famine,  or  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

But  of  all  this,  at  the  time,  the  world  at  large 
knew  nothing.  The  whole  merit  of  the  achieve- 
ment was  attributed  to  the  commander.  He  was 
the  lion  of  the  day ;  the  theme  of  all  eulogy,  the 
object  of  universal  admiration.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  the  fickle  voice  of  the 
multitude  might  claim  for  this  new  favorite  the  first 
place  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  idea  was 
caught  at  with  avidity  by  many.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  men  whose  aspiring  and  pre- 
sumptuous ambition  stood  rebuked  by  the  unpre- 
tending modesty  of  Washington,  and  with  others 
whose  loose  morality  quailed  before  his  stern,  un- 
compromising virtue.  In  each  of  these  descriptions 
General  Conway  stood  prominent.  An  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  an  adventurer  by  profession,  he  had 
in  early  life  sought  his  fortunes  in  France,  and 
devoted  the  prime  of  his  manhood  to  the  service 
of  his  country's  enemies.  The  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  quest  of  advancement  led  him  to 
America,  and  hither  he  brought  with  him  the  taste 
and  turn  and  talent  for  intrigue  on  which  promo- 
tion so  much  depends  in  those  ancient  monarchies^ 

"Where  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate.** 

He  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  unmeasured 
and  vain-glorious  ambition  of  General  Gates,  and 
anticipating  his  speedy  advancement,  determined 
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to  secure  his  favor  by  being  among  the  first  to  hail 
the  dawn  of  his  greatness,  and  to  prognoetkala  its 
meridian  splendor.  His  letters  to  Gates  seem  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  gaining 
his  favor  and  stimulating  his  ambition.  In  con- 
federacy with  others  of  the  same  views,  a  party 
was  ibrmed  in  congress  who  contrived  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  war  suited  to  their 
purposes,  and  anonymous  letters  were  addressed 
to  influential  men  everywhere,  lauding  the  exploits 
of  Gates,  and  arraigning  the  conduct  of  Washing- 
ton. But  the  popularity  of  that  extraordinary 
man  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  dissipated  by  a  puff 
of  caprice,  or  a  blast  of  adverse  fortune,  ft  rested 
on  the  universal  conviction  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  magpnanimity,  and  his  law-abiding  devo- 
tion to  the  authority  of  congress,  and  to  all  the 
duties  of  his  important  trust  It  rested  too  on  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  country,  who  had  known  him  for  more 
than  twenty  years  as  a  model,  not  only  of  virtue, 
but  of  wisdom,  sobriety,  judgment,  fortitude  and 
firmness ;  in  short,  of  all  those  great  qualities  from 
which  alone  success  in  g^eat  affairs  can  be  confi- 
dently expected.  The  anonymous  defamations 
addressed  to  these  men  were  not  merely  thrown 
away ;  they  were  in  several  instances  communi- 
cated dii^tly  to  Washington  himself,  who  was 
thus  apprised  of  the  intrigue  which  was  going  on. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  parties 
to  the  conspiracy,  but  there  was  enough  to  rouse 
the  sagacious  vigilance  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  to  enable  him  to  draw  conclusions  from  cir- 
cumstances which  might  otherwise  have  demanded 
no  notice. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  General  Wil^ 
kinson  mentioned,  in  a  way  which  brought  the  fiict 
to  Washington,  that  Conway  had  written  to  Gates 
a  letter  containing  these  words:  "Heaven  has 
been  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
general  and  bad  counsellors  would  have  ruined  it." 

This  was  enough  for  Washington.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  characters  of  the  men,  and  was  at 
once  aufait  to  the  whole  intrigua  His  sagacity  in 
detecting,  and  his  address  in  exposing  it,  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  turned  on  Greneral  Gates  his 
own  arts  and  devices,  convicting  him  on  his  own 
showing,  of  prevarication  and  falsehood,  the  with- 
ering sarcasm  which  is  employed  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  task,  along  with  the  delicate  and 
self-respectful  courtesy  of  his  phraseology,  and 
finally  the  calm  magnanimity  with  which  he  for- 
bears to  press  a  disgraced  and  humbled  adversary, 
present  a  study,  of  which  they  who  would  learn 
to  "  quarrel  by  the  book,"  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves.  We  doubt  whether  any  more  admi- 
rable composition  can  anywhere  be  found  than 
the  letter  to  General  Gates,  in  which  he  plainly 
intimates  that  he  does  not  believe  him,  and  goes 
on  to  prove  by  an  argument  at  once  ingenious  and 


ooDclusive,  that  his  incredulity  was  justified  by  the 
words  and  actkms  of  the  party  himselfl 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  atory.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  information  atwvemen- 
tioned,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  Conway, 
apprising  him  that  it  had  been  received.  This 
letter  contained  only  these  words : 

"Sir:  A  letter  which  iTeceived  last  night  contained 
the  following  paragraph : 

"'In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  Geoeral 
Gates,  he  says,  "  Heaven  has  been  determined  to  save 
your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsellors 
would  have  ruined  it.' 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servanL" 

Having  despatched  this  letter,  Washington  cool- 
ly awaited  the  result.  It  came  in  due  time.  No 
sooner  does  Gates  hear  of  the  afiair  than  he  writes 
to  Conway,  (of  whom  Washington  takes  no  hi- 
ther  notice,)  telling  him  he  had  learned  that  one 
of  Conway's  letters  to  himself  had  been  copied, 
and  begging  to  know  which.  To  this  inquiry 
Conway  could  give  no  answer,  and  Gktes,  with  a 
trembling  eagerness  to  know  the  worst,  addresses 
a  letter  to  Washington  himself.  The  latter  knew 
his  man.  His  enemy  had  ventured  from  his  covert, 
and  he  was  resolved  not  to  permit  him  to  escape 
without  something  decisive.  It  happened  that 
General  G«tes^  wishing  to  make  a  parade  of  open- 
ness and  ainoerity,  had  sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
congress,  in  coosequence  of  which  he  received  the 
reply  through  that  body.  These  letters  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  reader,  as  being  more  inter- 
esting and  satisfactory  than  any  abstract  that  we 
can  give  of  them. 

Horatio  Gales  to  George  Washington. 

"JUbmy,  Sih  Deeemher,  1777. 

"Sir :  I  aliall  not  attempt  to  describe  what,  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  on  repreaentinf  to 
my  mind  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which  oofifideDtiai 
letters,  when  eiposed  to  public  inspection,  may  place 
an  unsuspecting  correspondent ;  but,  as  a  public  officer, 
I  conjure  your  excellency  to  give  me  all  the  assistance 
you  can,  in  tracing  out  the  author  of  the  infidelity, 
which  put  extracts  from  General  Conway's  letters  to 
me  into  your  hands.  Those  letters  have  been  stealinglf 
oopied ;  but  which  of  them,  when,  and  by  whom,  is  to 
me  as  yet  an  unfathomable  secret  There  is  not  one 
officer  in  my  suite,  nor  amongst  those  who  have  free 
access  to  me,  upon  whom  I  eould,  with  the  least  justifi* 
cation  to  myself,  fix  the  suspicion ;  and  yet  my  aneasi- 
nesa  may  deprive  me  of  the  usefulness  c^  the  worthiest 
men.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  your  excellency's  power  to  do 
roe  and  the  United  States  a  very  important  service,  by 
detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and  capitally 
injure  the  very  operations  under  your  immediate  direc* 
tions.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  beg  your  exoelleocy  «iU 
favor  me  with  the  proof  you  can  procure  to  that  effect. 
But  the  crime  being  eventually  so  important,  that  tl)e 
least  loss  of  time  may  be  attended  with  the  worst  con* 
sequences,  and  it  being  unknown  to  me,  whether  ihc 
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letter  eune  to  you  from  a  member  of  ooogress  or  from 
an  officer,  I  sbaJi  bave  the  honor  of  tnnsmiuiog  a  copy 
of  this  to  the  president,  that  the  oongreae  may,  in  concert 
with  yoar  eieellency,  obtain  aa  soon  as  possible  a 
diioofery,  which  ao  deeply  aflects  the  safety  of  the 
lUtoL  Crime*  of  that  magnitude  ought  not  to  remain 
vopmiisbed.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c." 

George  Wuhingtoo  to  the  PresideDt  of  Congreas. 

**FflDey  Avge,  4ik  Jmuuarf,  177a 
''Sir :  Unwilling  as  I  am  to  add  anything  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  business,  that  necessarily  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  eongvess,  I  am  compelled  by  unavoidable  neoea- 
sity  10  pan  my  answer  to  Qeneral  Gates  through  their 
binds.  What  could  induce  (General  Gates  to  commu- 
nicate to  that  honorable  body  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  me 
is  beyond  the  depth  of  my  comprehension,  upon .  any 
fairgToaod;  but  the  fact  being  so,  must  stand  as  an 
afiologjfor  the  liberty  of  giving  you  this  trouble,  which 
no  other  consideration  would  have  induced  me  to  take. 
With  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  I  am,  &c.'* 

George  Washingtoo  to  Horatio  Oatae. 

"  Votti^  Forge,  4tk  /anuory,  1778. 

''Sir:  Your  letter  €s£  the  8th  ultimo  came  to  my  hands 
a  few  days  ago^  and  to  my  great  surprise  informed  me 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  congress,  for  what 
Nuon  I  find  myself  unable  to  account;  but  as  some 
end  doobilcss  was  intended  to  be  answered  by  it,  I  am 
hid  Qoder  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  returning  my 
uiwer  through  the  aame  channel,  lest  any  member  of 
that  hoooFsble  body  should  harbor  an  unfavorable  su»> 
picJon  of  my  having  practised  some  indirect  meana  to 
come  at  the  contents  of  the  confidential  letters  between 
you  and  Greoeral  Conway. 

"lam  to  inform  you,  then,  that  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
00  his  way  to  congress  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
fell  JQ  with  Lord  Stirling  at  Reading,  and,  not  in  con- 
fideooe  that  I  ever  understood,  informed  his  aid-de- 
cafflp,  Major  McWilliams,  that  General  Conway  had 
vriuen  this  to  you :  '  Heaven  has  been  determined  to 
tate  your  country,  or  a  weak  general  and  bad  counsel- 
Ion  would  have  ruined  it.'  Lord  Stirling,  firom  motives 
of  frieodship,  transmitted  the  account  with  this  remark : 
'The  enclosed  was  communicated  by  Colonel  Wilkin- 
wn  to  Major  McWilliama ;  such  wicked  duplicity  of 
•ondoct  1  shall  always  think  it  my  duty  to  detecL'  In 
coflseqaeoce  of  thia  information,  and  without  having 
anything  more  in  view  than  merely  to  ahow  that  gen- 
tlemao,  that  I  was  not  unapprised  of  his  intriguing 
(disposition,  I  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  these  words: 

"'Sir:  A  letter  which  I  received  last  night,  conuined 
t^foUowiog  paragraph:  "In  a  letter  from  General 
^wsy  to  General  Gates  he  says,  *Httnen  kat  been 
^ff^rmud  tie  scee  yoiir  eeimfry,  or  a  toeeft  gcncrsl  and 
McMuettsnisMUAaaenmiedtt'    I  am,  sir,  &c" ' 

''Neither  this  letter,  nor  the  information  which  ooca- 
"<**»  it,  waa  ever  directly  or  indirectly  communicated 
by  me  to  a  single  officer  in  this  army  out  of  my  own 
family,  excepting  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who, 
bsving  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  Qtiu  Conway, 
applied  for  and  saw,  under  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the 
letter  which  contained  Wilkinson's  information;  so 
desirous  was  I  of  concealing  every  matter  that  oould,  in 


its  consequences,  give  the  smallest  interruption  to  the 
tranquillity  of  this  army,  or  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  to 
the  enemy  by  dissensions  therein. 

"Thus,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candor,  which  I 
hope  will  ever  characterise  and  mark  my  conduct,  have 
I  complied  with  your  requesL  The  only  concern  I  feel 
upon  the  occasion,  finding  how  matters  stand,  is,  that  in 
doing  this  I  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  name  a 
gentleman,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  although  I  never  ex- 
changed a  word  with  him  upon  the  subject,  thought  he 
was  rather  doing  an  act  of  justice,  than  committing  an 
act  of  infidelity;  and  sure  I  am,  that,  till  Lord  Stirling's 
letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  never  knew  that  General 
Conway,  whom  I  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger  to 
you,  waa  a  correspondent  of  yours;  much  less  did  I 
suspect  that  I  was  the  subject  of  your  confidential 
letters.  Pardon  me  then  for  adding,  that,  so  far  from 
conceiving  that  the  safety  of  the  states  can  be  affected, 
or  in  the  smallest  degree  injured,  by  a  discovery  of 
this  kind,  or  that  I  should  be  called  upon  in  such  solemn 
terms  to  point  out  the  author,  I  considered  the  informa- 
tion as  coming  from  yourself,  and  given  with  a  friendly 
view  to  forewarn,  and  consequently  to  forearm  me, 
against  a  secret  enemy,  or  in  other  words,  a  dangerooa 
incendiary;  in  which  character,  sooner  or  later,  thia 
country  will  know  General  Conway.  But  in  this,  aa 
in  other  matters  of  late,  I  have  found  myself  mistaken. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servanL" 

Horatio  Ostee  to  Oeorge  Waablagton. 

"  Yorktown,  S3d  Jmuuary,  1778. 

"Sir:  The  letter  of  the  4th  instant  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  receive  yesterday  from  your  excellency,  has 
relieved  me  from  unspeakable  uneaainess.  I  now  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  it  will  give  you,  when  you  discover 
that  what  has  been  conveyed  to  yon  for  an  extract  of 
Qeneral  Conway's  letter  to  me  was  not  an  information, 
which  friendly  motivea  induced  a  man  of  honor  to  give, 
that  injured  wirtue  might  be  forearmed  againat  aecret 
enemiea.  The  paragraph,  which  your  excellency  faai 
condescended  to  transcribe,  is  spurious.  It  was  eer> 
tainly  fabricated  to  answer  the  most  selfish  and  wicked 
purpoaes.  I  cannot  avoid  aketching  out  to  your  excel- 
lency the  history  of  General  Conway'a  letter,  from  the 
time  that  it  came  to  my  hands  by  Lieutenant-Cok>neI 
Troup,  my  aid-de-camp,  to  whom  General  Conway 
delivered  it  at  Reading  on  the  llth  of  October,  to 
this  time,  aa  far  aa  it  has  afilbcted  me  and  the  officera 
of  my  family. 

"That  letter  contained  very  judicious  remarks  upon 
that  want  of  discipline,  which  has  often  alarmed  your 
excellency  and,  I  believe,  all  observing  patriots.  The 
reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  deprived  us  of  the 
Boecess  we  coukl  reasonably  expect,  wera  methodically 
explained  by  him;  but  neither  the  '  weakness'  of  any 
of  our  generals,  nor '  bad  counsellors,'  were  mentioned ; 
and  consequently  cannot  be  assigned  or  imsgined  as 
part  of  those  reasons  to  which  General  Conway  attri- 
buted some  of  our  kMses.  He  wrote  to  me  aa  a  candid 
observer,  as  other  officera  in  every  service  fcealy  ^riiA 
to  each  other,  for  obtaining  better  intelligence  than  that 
of  newapapers,  and  that  freedom  randera  such  lettera 
thus  for  oonfidential  in  aome  measure.  The  judgment 
of  the  peraon  who  receives  them  points  out  to  him, 
aceofding  to  time  and  circumstances,  the  propriety  or 
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impropriety  attending  their  being  communicated,  when 
no  particular  injunction  of  secrecy  was  requested. 

'*  Particular  actions  rather  than  persons  were  blamed, 
but  with  impartiality ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  he  did 
not  aim  at  lessening  in  my  opinion  the  merit  of  any 
person.  His  letter  was  perfectly  harmless;  however, 
now  that  various  reports  have  been  circulated  concern- 
ing its  contents,  they  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
solemn  inspection  of  even  those  who  stand  most  high 
in  the  public  esteem.  Anxiety  and  jealousy  would 
arise  in  the  breast  of  very  respectable  officers,  who, 
rendered  sensible  of  faults,  which  inexperience,  and 
that  alone,  may  have  led  them  into,  would  be  unneces- 
sarily disgusted,  if  they  perceived  a  probability  of  such 
errors  being  recorded.  Honor  forbids  it,  and  patriotism 
demands  that  I  should  return  the  letter  into  the  hands 
of  the  writer.  I  will  do  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
declare,  that  the  paragraph  conveyed  to  your  excel- 
lency as  a  genuine  part  of  it,  was  in  words  as  well  as 
in  substance  a  wicked  forgery. 

"About  the  beginning  of  December  I  was  informed 
that  letter  had  occasioned  an  explanation  between  your 
excellency  and  that  gentleman.  Not  knowing  whether 
the  whole  letter  or  a  part  of  it  had  been  stealingly 
copied,  but  fearing  malice  had  altered  its  original  tex- 
ture, I  own,  sir,  that  a  dread  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
might  attend  the  forgery,  I  suspected  would  be  made, 
put  me  for  some  time  in  a  most  painful  situation. 
When  I  communicated  to  the  officers  in  my  family  the 
intelligence  I  had  received,  they  all  entreated  me  to 
rescue  their  cbaFacters  from  the  suspicions  they  justly 
conceived  themselves  liable  to,  until  the  guilty  person 
should  be  known.  To  facilitate  the  discovery,  I  wrote 
to  your  excellency;  but,  unable  to  learn  whether  Gene- 
ral  Conway*s  letter  had  been  transmitted  to  you  by  a 
member  of  congress  or  a  gentleman  in  the  army,  I  was 
afraid  much  time  would  be  lost  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  and  that  the  states  might  receive  some  capital 
injury  from  the  infidelity  of  the  person  who  I  thought 
had  stolen  a  copy  of  the  obnoxious  letter.  Was  it  not 
probable  that  the  secrets  of  the  army  might  be  obtained 
and  betrayed  through  the  same  means  to  the  enemy  ? 
For  this  reason,  sir,  not  doubting  the  congress  would 
most  cheerfully  concur  with  you  in  tracing  out  the 
criminal,  I  wrote  to  the  president,  and  enclosed  to  him 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  your  excellency. 

"About  the  time  I  was  forwarding  those  letters, 
Brigadier^General  Wilkinson  returned  to  Albany.  I 
informed  him  of  the  treachery  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, but  I  concealed  from  him  the  measure  I  was 
pursuing  to  unmask  the  author.  Wilkinson  answered, 
he  was  assured  it  never  would  come  to  light,  and 
endeavored  to  fix  my  suspicions  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Troup,  who,  said  he,  might  have  incautiously  con- 
versed on  the  substance  of  General  Conway's  letter 
with  Colonel  Hamilton,  whom  you  had  sent  not  long 
before  to  Albany.  I  did  not  listen  to  this  insinuation 
against  your  aid-de-camp  and  mine. 

»  Would  that  your  excellency's  prediction  relative 
to  General  Conway  had  not  been  inserted  in  your  let- 
ter, which  came  to  me  unsealed  through  the  channel  of 
congress.  I  hope  always  to  find  that  gentleman  a 
firm  and  constant  friend  to  America.  I  never  wrote  to 
him  in  my  life,  but  to  satisfy  his  doubts  concerning  the 
exposure  of  his  private  letter;   nor  had  any  sort  of 


intimacy,  nor  haidly  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
him,  before  our  meeting  in  this  town.  With  grat 
respect,  I  am,  flee" 

In  reading  Ibis  last  letter  of  General  Gates  the 
reader  ia  requested  to  observe  that  he  speaks  of 
Conway's  letter  as  if  there  bad  been  but  one,  and 
that  be  further  favors  this  idea  by  declaring  that 
be  had  no  sort  of  intimacy  with  Conway,  and  bad 
never  written  to  him  but  to  satisfy  Lis  mind  coa- 
ceming  the  exposure  of  his  own  letter.  Of  course, 
the  inference  is  that  Conway  had  written  to  him 
one  letter  which  he  never  answered,  and  that  the 
letter  in  question  was  written  by  Gates  with  no 
other  view  but  to  satisfy  him  on  the  subject  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  a  vice  so  contemptible  as 
falsehood  should  be  found  in  one  who  had  woo  such 
proud  distinction  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
our  country.  But  we  find  it  impossible  to  read 
the  following  letter  without  imputing  this  paltry 
and  disgraceful  crime  to  General  Gates : 

Horatio  Gates  to  Thomas  Conwaj. 

"Jllbany,  3d  December,  1777. 

"  Dear  General :  Your  excellent  letter  has  given  me 
pain ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  indebted  to  you 
for  a  just  idea  of  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes,  yoar 
judicious  observations  make  me  sensible  of  the  difficult  j 
there  is  in  remedying  the  evils,  which  retard  our  soe> 
cess.  The  perfect  establishment  of  military  discipline, 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  principles,  which  ought 
to  be  cherished  amongst  a  free  people,  is  not  only  the 
work  of  genius,  but  time.  But,  dear  General,  yoo  hare 
sent  your  resignation ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  fondly  hope 
it  will  not  be  accepted ;  it  ought  not. 

"The  antipathy,  which  has  long  subsisted  between 
the  French  and  English  nations,  will  continae  until 
they  cease  to  be  neighbors.  Sueh  is  the  unhappy  lot 
of  mankind.  The  separation  occasioned  by  tlie  dech- 
ration  of  independence  has  removed  the  cause  of  that 
hatred  which  the  political  connexion  of  the  British 
colonists  has  implanted  in  their  breasts  against  the 
French,  and  those  who  were  attached  to  their  interest. 
Now  that  Machiavelism  can  be  no  longer  attempted  to 
keep  up  those  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  the  uothink- 
ing  amongst  us,  the  French  and  the  people  of  ihe 
United  States  will  become  friends ;  and  I  am  amazed 
that  men,  in  the  station  you  mention,  should  have  been 
so  impolitic,  or  have  possessed  so  little  of  the  philo- 
sophic spirit,  as  to  provoke  a  gentleman  of  your  ac- 
knowledged merits,  by  illiberal  reflections ;  however,  1 
must  declare  to  you,  that  I  firmly  believe  there  wuald 
be  more  greatness  in  continuing  to  serve  the  states, 
notwithstanding  the  provocation  you  think  yon  have 
received  from  one  of  their  principal  members^  than  in 
resigning  the  commission  you  hold.  Capricious  or  dis- 
graced  warriors  so  often  leave  the  army,  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  name  of  Conway  on  tlie  list  of  oflicert 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  our  republic 
I  hope  the  result  of  your  considerations  on  this  subject, 
will  retain  in  our  service  an  excellent  officer,  who  bai 
already  exposed  his  life  in  our  defence ;  and  that  yoa 
will  believe  I  am,  with  the  purest  esteem,  dear  General, 
your  most  bumble  and  most  obedient  servanL" 
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**P.S.  This  moment  I  received  a  letter  from  oar 
wodhjr  friend,  General  Mifflin,  who  informs  me,  that 
exuacts  from  your  letters  to  me  had  been  conveyed  to 
Genenl  Wufaington,  and  that  it  occasioned  an  idmr- 
dutmaUf  in  which  yoa  acted  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
TirtuoQs  soldier.  I  intreat  you,  dear  General,  to  let  me 
know  which  of  the  letters  was  copied  off.  It  is  pf  the 
grettest  importance  that  I  should  detect  the  person, 
who  bu  berti  guilty  of  that  act  of  infidelity.  I  cannot 
i»ee  him  out  unless  I  have  your  assistance." 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  would  discover  the 
subject  nearest  a  tooman's  heart  when  she  sits 
down  to  write  a  letter^  must  look  for  it  in  the 
postscript  A  favorable  judge  might  interpret 
Geoeral  Gates  in  the  same  way;  but  unfortunately 
we  have  a  letter  of  the  next  day  to  General  Mif- 
flin, in  which  he  tells  him  that  the  letter  to  Con- 
way had  been  written  and  sealed  before  Mifflin's 
leiler,  above  referred  to,  was  received.  But  let 
the  matter  and  manner  of  this  letter  be  carefully 
observed.  What  is  there  about  it  that  betokens 
&  first  and  only  letter  to  a  stranger  in  answer  to 
an  unexpected  letter  from  that  stranger?  Who 
can  believe  that  such  a  letteras  Conway's  appears 
to  hare  been,  was  written  to  any  but  an  intimate  ? 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been,  in  good  mea- 
sttre,  that  of  the  writer's  private  griefs,  and  Gates's 
eager  inquiry  as  to  toAic^  of  the  letters  had  been 
co)iied,  shows  that  there  had  been  several.  The 
sune  anxious  tone  appears  also  in  his  first  letter 
to  Washington,  and  contrasts  amusingly  with  the 
cool  noDcfaalance  with  which  he  treats  the  whole 
al&ir,as  soon  as  he  received  Washington's  answer. 
Re  seems  to  have  been  completely  set  at  ease  by 
tbe  discovery  that  no  letter  had  been  copied,  and 
that  only  a  short  sentence  had  been  detailed  from 
memory.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  than  to 
protest  that  there  was  no  such  language  in  some 
OM  letter,  which  he  might  hold  himself  ready  to 
produce, if  called  for;  and  there  he  doubtless  sup- 
posed the  matter  would  end.  But  he  had  to  do 
with  one  who  penetrated  to  the  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions of  his  heart,  and  who,  with  no  other  light 
than  that  afforded  by  Gates's  artful  letter,  saw  the 
vhole  matter  as  it  really  was,  and  as  plainly  as 
we  who  are  admitted  behind  the  scenes.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  an  OTidence  of  tact  and  sagacity 
without  parallel : 

George  Washinston  to  Horatio  Gates. 

**  VdUy  Forge,  9th  FOruary^  1778. 
"Sir:  I  was  duly  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  23d 
of  last  month,  to  which  1  should  have  replied  sooner, 
had  I  not  been  delayed  by  business  that  required  my 
moie  immediate  attention.  It  is  my  wish  to  give  im- 
pl»t  credit  to  the  assurances  of  every  gentleman ;  but, 
in  the  aobject  of  our  present  correspondence,  I  am 
>orry  to  confess,  there  happen  to  be  some  unlucky  cir- 
cnnutancea,  which  involuntarily  compel  me  to  consider 
the  diaeovery  yon  mention,  not  so  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusiTe,  as  yon  seem  to  think  it.    I  am  so  unhappy  as 


to  find  no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  spirit  and 
import  of  your  different  letters,  and  sometimes  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  letter  with  each  other.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  presume,  that  your  first  informa- 
tion of  my  having  notice  of  General  Conway's  letter, 
came  from  himself;  there  were  very  few  in  the  secret, 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he,  being  immediately 
concerned,  would  be  most  interested  to  convey  the 
intelligence  to  you.  It  is  also  far  from  improbable  that 
he  acquainted  you  with  the  substance  of  the  passage 
communicated  to  me;  one  would  expect* this,  if  he 
believed  it  to  be  spurious,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
impoeiiion  and  evince  his  innocence;  especially  as  he 
seemed  to  be  under  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise 
contents  of  what  he  had  written,  when  I  signified  my 
knowledge  of  the  matter  to  him.  If  he  neglected  doing 
it,  the  omission  cannot  easily  be  interpreted  into  any- 
thing else  than  a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the 
extract,  if  not  literally,  at  least  substantially.  If  he 
did  not  neglect  it,  it  must  appear  somewhat  strange 
that  the  forgery  remained  so  long  undetected,  and  that 
your  first  letter  to  me  from  Albany,  of  the  8th  of 
December,  should  tacitly  recognise  the  genuineness  of 
the  paragraph  in  question ;  while  your  only  concern  at 
that  time  seemed  to  be  the  tracing  out  the  '  author  of 
the  infidelity,  which  put  extracts  from  General  Con- 
way's letter  into  my  hands.' 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  that  letter,  the  reality 
of  the  extracts  is  by  the  fairest  implication  allowed, 
and  your  only  solicitude  is  to  find  out  the  person  that 
brought  them  to  lighL  After  making  the  moat  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  author  of  the  supposed  treachery,  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
passage,  your  letter  of  the  83d  ultimo,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, proclaims  it  'in  words,  as  well  as  in  substance,  a 
wicked  forgery.'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  contradict 
this  assertion,  but  only  to  intimate  some  considerations, 
which  tend  to  induce  a  supposition  that,  though  none  of 
General  Conway's  letters  to  you  contained  the  offensive 
passage  mentioned,  there  might  have  been  something 
in  them  too  nearly  related  to  it,  that  could  give  such 
an  extraordinary  alarm.  It  may  be  siiid,  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  how  easy  in  the  first  instance  to,  have 
declared  there  was  nothing  exceptionable  in  them,  and 
to  have  produced  the  letters  themselves  in  support  of 
it.  This  may  be  thought  the  most  proper  and  effec- 
tual way  of  refuting  misrepresentation  and  removing 
all  suspicion.  The  propriety  of  the  objections  sug- 
gested against  submitting  them  to  inspection  may  very 
well  be  questioned.  'The  various  reports  circulated 
concerning  their  contents,'  were  perhaps  so  many  argu- 
ments for  making  them  speak  for  themselves,  to  place 
the  matter  upon  the  footing  of  certainty.  Concealnnent 
in  an  af&ir,  which  had  made  so  much  noise,  though  not 
by  my  means,  will  naturally  lead  men  to  conjecture  the 
worst:  and  it  will  be  a  subject  of  speculation  even 
to  candor  itself.  The  anxiety  and  jealousy  you  appre- 
hended from  revealing  the  letter,  will  be  very  apt  to  be 
increased  by  suppressing  iL 

"It  may  be  asked,  Why  not  submit  to  inspection  a 
performance  perfectly  harmless,  and  of  course  conceived 
in  terms  of  proper  caution  and  delicacy?  Why  soppoee, 
ihat  '  anxiety  and  jealousy  would  have  arisen  in  the 
breasu  of  very  respectable  officers,  or  that  they  would 
have  been  unnecessarily  disgusted  at  being  made  sen- 
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sible  of  their  faulta,  when  related  with  judgment  and 
impartiality  by  a  eandid  obaerrer*?  Surely  they  ooald 
not  have  been  unreaionable  enough  to  take  oflenoe  at 
a  performance  ao  perfectly  inoffenaiTe, '  blaming  actiona 
rather  than  penons,'  which  have  evidently  no  connex* 
ion  with  one  another,  and  indolgently  'recording  the 
errora  of  inexperience.' 

''You  are  pleaaed  to  conaider  General  Conway'a 
lettera  aa  of  a  confidential  nature ;  obaerring '  that  time 
and  circumatancea  muat  point  out  the  propriety  or  im> 
propriety  of  commanicating  auch  lettera.'    Permit  me 
to  inquire  whether,  when  there  la  an  impropriety  in 
oommunicattng,  it  ia  only  applicable  with  reapeet  to 
the  partiea,  who  are  the  aubjecta  of  them  7    One  might 
be  led  to  imagine  thia  to  be  the  caae,  firom  jrour  haying 
admitted  othera  into  the  aecret  of  your  confidential 
oorreapondence,  at  the  aame  time  that  you  thought  it 
ineligible  it  ahould  be  truated  to  thoee  *  oflioeFi^  whoae 
actiona  underwent  ita  acrutiny,'    Your  not  knowing 
whether  the  letter  under  conaideration  'came  to  me 
from  a  member  of  congreaa,  or  from  an  officer,'  plainly 
indicatea  that  you  originally  communicated  it  to  at 
leaat  one  of  that  honorable  body;  and  I  learn  from 
General  Conway,  that  before  hia  late  arrival  at  York- 
town,  it  had  been  committed  to  the  peruaal  of  aeveral  of 
ita  roembera,  and  waa  afterwarda  ahown  by  himaelf  to 
three  more.    It  ia  aomewhat  difficult  to  conceive  a  rea- 
aon,  founded  in  generoaity,  for  imparting  the  free  and 
confidential  atricturea  of  that  ingenioua  oenaor  on  the 
operationa  of  the  army  under  my  command,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  oongreaa;  but  perhapa '  time  and  circumatancea 
pointed  it  ouL'    It  muat  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  laulta  of  very  reapectable  officera,  not  leaa  injurious 
for  being  the  result  of  inexperience,  were  not  improper 
topica  to  engage  the  attention  of  membera  of  congress. 
"It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  thia 
adept  in  military  acience  did  not  employ  hia  abilitiea  in 
the  progress  of  the  campaign,  in  pointing  out  thoae  wiae 
measurea,  which  were  calculated  to  give  ua  '  that  degree 
of  aucoeas  we  couU  reaaonably  expect.'    The  United 
Btatea  have  lost  much  from  that  unaeaaonable  diffi- 
dence, which  prevented  hia  embracing  the  numeroua 
opportunities  he  had  in  council  of  diaplaying  thoae  rich 
treasurea  of  knowledge  and  experience  he  haa  aince  ao 
freely  laid  open  to  you.    I  will  not  do  him  the  injuatice 
to  impute  the  penuriooa  reaerve,  which  ever  appeared 
in  him  upon  auch  occaaiona,  to  any  other  cause  than  an 
exceaa  of  modesty ;  neither  will  I  suppose,  that  he  poa- 
aesses  no  other  merit  than  that  after  kind  of  aagacity, 
which  qualifiea  a  man  better  for  profound  diaooveriea  of 
errora  that  have  been  committed,  and  advantagea  that 
have  been  lost,  than  for  the  exerciae  of  that  foresight 
and  provident  diacernment,  which  enable  him  to  avoid 
the  one  and  anticipate  the  other.    But,  willing  as  I  am 
to  aubseribe  to  all  hia  pretenaiona,  and  to  believe  that 
his  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were 
yery  judicioua,  and  that  he  haa  aagacioualy  descanted 
on  many  thiaga  that  might  have  been  done,  I  cannot 
help  being  a  little  skeptical  aa  to  hia  ability  to  have 
found  out  the  means  of  accomplishing  them,  or  to  prove 
the  suflkiency  of  thoee  in  our  possession.  These  mino- 
ti«,  I  suspect,  he  did  not  think  worth  his  attention,  par- 
ticularly aa  they  might  not  be  within  the  compass  of 
his  riewf, 
"Notwithstanding  the  hopeful  presages  you  are 


pteaaed  to  figure  to  youraelf  of  General  Cooiny>sini  I 
and  oooatant  friendahip  to  America,  I  eaanot  ptnmk 
myaelf  to  retract  the  prediction  concemiag  him,  vfaieh 
yon  80  emphatically  wiah  had  not. been  ioNried  io  my 
last.  A  better  acquaintance  with  him,  than  1  hare  j 
reason  to  think  you  have  had,  from  what  yon  lay,  ad 
a  concurrence  of  circumatancea,  oblige  me  lo  gire  hia 
but  little  credit  for  the  qualifications  of  his  heart;  of 
which,  at  leaat,  I  beg  leave  to  assume  the  prinkgeof 
being  a  tolerable  judge.  Were  it  ncceoary,  iDore 
instancea  than  one  might  be  adduced,  from  bis  beha- 
vior and  conversation,  to  manifest  that  he  is  capable  of 
all  the  malignity  of  detraction,  and  all  the  neannesM  ' 
of  intrigue,  to  gratify  the  absurd  resentment  of  disap* 
pointed  vanity,  or  to  answer  the  purposes  of  penooal 
aggrandisement,  and  promote  the  interest  of  fiution. 
I  am  with  reapeet,  air,  your  moat  obedient  aemoL" 

Now  here  is  the  ''  lie  by  circumstance''  iomu- 
ated  with  a  degree  of  distinctness  to  which  Dotbiog 
but  conscious  guilt,  christian  forbearance,  or  abject 
cowardice,  could  have  been  expected  to  submit. 
It  was  the  more  proToking,  too,  because  the  whole 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  supposed  com- 
munication of  Washington's  discovery  by  Coa- 
way  hinuelf,  could  have  been  shown  to  be  desti- 
tute of  any  such  foundation.  Gates  hid  got  bit 
information  from  Mifflin,  who  gave  no  intimatioa 
of  the  terms  of  the  supposed  letter  or  extract 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble that  Gates  should  have  deigned  to  vrrite  the 
fbllowing  reply : 

Horatio  Oatas  to  Oeorgs  WasUngtoo. 

"Yorkimon,  I9(h  Felmuini,  1778. 
'*  Sir:  Yesterday  I  had  the  honor  to  receire  yoor  ex- 
cellency^a  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  and  earnestly  hope 
no  more  of  that  time,  ao  precious  to  the  pablic,  nuf 
be  lost  upon  the  subject  of  General  Conway's  letter. 
Whether  that  gentleman  doea  or  does  not  deserre  the 
suspicions  you  express^  would  be  eotirely  indiffereot  to 
me,  did  he  not  possess  an  office  of  high  nnk  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States ;  for  that  reason  solely  1 
wiah  he  may  answer  all  the  ezpectatioos  of  coogrm 
Aa  to  the  gentleman,  I  have  no  personal  coonain 
with  him,  nor  had  I  any  correspondence,  previoas  to 
his  writing  the  letter  which  has  given  ofieoce;  nor  btvc 
I  since  written  to  him,  save  to  certify  what  I  koov  to 
be  the  contents  of  the  letter.  He  therefore  must  be 
responsible;  aa  I  heartily  dialike  controversy,  enfl 
upon  my  own  account,  and  much  more  io  a  mttter 
wherein  I  waa  only  aocidenully  concerned.  In  regsnl 
to  the  parte  of  your  eicellency'a  letter  addressed  psr- 
ticulariy  to  me,  I  aolemnly  declare  that  I  am  of  oo  Ac- 
tion ;  and  if  any  of  my  letters  taken  aggregately  or  hj 
paragrapha  convey  any  meaning  whidi  in  any  coo- 
atruction  ia  offenaive  to  your  excellency,  that  was  bf 
no  meana  the  intention  of  the  writer.  After  this,  I 
cannot  believe  your  excellency  will  either  sofler  yov 
suspicions  or  the  prejudices  of  others  to  i&doce  yoa  lo 
spend  another  moment  upon  thia  subject  With  grest 
respect,  I  sun,  sir,  tec" 

The  reply  of  the  oommader-in-chief  io  ^ 
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iMikiDg  Mter,  which  is  found  at  page  513«  doses 
thii  RfDurkable  oorrespoadenoe : 

OeoifB  WBabington  to  Horiulo  Omtes. 

**  VdU^  F0rgt^  84M  Ftbnm^,  177& 
''Sir:  I  yMterday  receired  your  fiivor  of  the  19th 
iiBtiiiL  I  an  ••  avene  to  oontrorersy  as  any  man ; 
and,  had  I  not  been  forced  into  it,  you  neTor  would 
hare  bad  ooosaion  to  impate  to  me  even  the  shadow  of 
a  dspositioo  towards  it.  Your  repeatedly  and  so- 
kmnlf  diaclaimiog  any  offensiye  views,  in  those  matters 
wbich  have  been  the  subject  of  our  past  correspond- 
ence, makes  me  willing  to  close  with  the  desire  you 
expresii  of  burying  them  hereafter  in  silence  and,  as 
iir  as  fotore  events  will  permit,  oblivion.  My  temper 
Ittds  me  to  peace  and  harmony  with  all  men ;  and  it 
B  peeoliiriy  my  wish  to  avoid  any  personal  feuds  or 
dsKinbot  with  those  who  aie  embarked  in  the  same 
fnatDatiooal  interest  with  myself,  as  every  diiference 
rf  tiiis  kind  must  in  its  eonsequences  be  very  injurious. 
I  iffl,  or,  your  most  obedient  servanL" 

After  all  this  it  is  due  to  General  Gates  to  own 
tbat  be  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  yet  we  may 
My  cballenge  a  search  into  all  the  records  of  this 
nrt  of  diplomacy,  in  which  the  superiority  of  one 
{srtj  over  the  other  is  more  triumphantly  estab- 
liM.  That  it  was  the  triumph  of  truth  and  virtue, 
is  made  msnifest,  to  all  who  might  doubt  it,  (if  such 
tbere  could  be)  by  the  following  letter  from  Con- 
vaj,  written,  as  he  then  believed,  on  his  death  bed. 

ThomMM  CoBwmy  to  Ctooife  Washington. 

''PkUaddpkia,  23d  July,  1778. 
"Sir:  I  fiod  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during 
I  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
ny  lincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said  any- 
ihing  disagreeable  to  your  excellency.  My  career  will 
noB  be  over ;  therefore  justice  and  troth  prompt  me  to 
dedaie  my  last  sentiments.  You  are  in  my  eyes  the 
P^  aod  good  man.  May  you  long  enjoy  the  love, 
vcMration  aod  esteem  of  these  states,  whose  liberties 
y^  ksve  aaaerted  by  your  virtues^  I  am,  with  the 
Si^test  reapect,  &c 

"tbomas  conwat.** 

Ve  have  given  these  letters  at  large,  not  only 
b«^uis  they  are  more  interesting  than  anything 
of  our  own,  but  because  we  can  no  otherwise 
K>  well  convey  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the 
work  under  review.  It  ia  only  thus  that  the  char- 
•cter  of  fuch  a  work  can  be  displayed.  When  we 
«J  that  this  is  but  a  frir  sample  of  the  sort  of 
nfermation  it  contains,  and  of  the  manner  in 
wbich  it  is  communicated  and  substantiated,  we 
^ve  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  public  that  it  has 
]*^ibtfilled  the  high  expectations  awakened  by 
itsaimuactation. 

We  are  not  sure  that  in  every  instance  the  com- 
fHlcr*!  task  has  been  executed  with  the  same  skfll 
and  6delity.  In  the  papers  relating  to  the  inter- 
^ting  affair  of  Major  Andr6,  tbere  is  a  meager- 
Mn  which  leaves  the  reader  unsatisfied,  and  dis- 


appointed. We  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  them  are  given,  and  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  appendix  for  the  same  am- 
plitude of  elucidation  which  we  find  in  other 
cases.  Instead  of  it,  we  have,  indeed,  a  reference 
to  <'Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Arnold ;"  but, 
under  favor,  we  think  the  purchasers  of  the  pre- 
sent work  had  a  right  to  expect  that  Mr.  Sparks 
would  have  given  them  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion ker§.  He  certainly  was  at  liberty  to  extract 
from  his  own  work  as  freely  as  from  that  of  any 
other  person,  although  we  are  sensible  the  sale  of 
it  might  be  impaired  by  transferring  from  it  a 
fuller  account  of  the  transaction  which  conferred 
on  that  traitor  his  only  celebrity. 

But  we  have  no  mind  to  say  anything  ill-natured 
to  Mr.  Sparks.  He  has  given  us  a  compilation 
of  great  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  of  infi- 
nite value  to  the  historian.  He  has  executed  his 
task  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity,  and 
deserves  our  thanks  and  our  praise. 


TO  DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia!  horrid  fiend,  away! 

Nor  dog  my  steps  from  day  to  day : 
Where'er  I  go — wherever  fly, 
I  meet  that  dim  and  sunken  eye. 

That  pallid  and  cadav*rous  hoe, 

Thoee  bloodless  lips,  so  coldly  blue. 
Thy  tott'ring  gait  and  falt'ring  breath, 
Proclaim  thee,  measenger  of  death. 

Behold  thy  work— my  languid  frame 
Its  vigor  waated,  blood  grown  tame, 

Afraid  of  what,  it  cannot  tell. 

Is  held  in  thy  demoniac  spell ; 
Dark  shadows  round,  thou  8eem*st  to  fling ; 
"My  ears  with  hollow  munnurs  ring ;" 

My  head  growa  giddy^-eyeaight  dim, 

My  senses  seem  to  reel  and  swim. 

At  night  I  start  from  hideous  dream ; 
My  pillow  fly,  with  stifled  scream ; 

I  dare  not  sleep — at  early  mom, 

1  hear  the  huntaroan's  echoing  horn ; 
My  borthen'd  heart  one  instant  bounds 
To  spring  to  horse,  and  cheer  the  hounds — 

Alas!  no  more  for  me  the  chase ! 

Mysslf  pursued,  I  fly  thy  face. 

I  cannot  breathe  the  balmy  air — 

It  cheers  me  not,  for  thou  art  there ;' 
I  am  not  gladden'd  by  the  sun — 
Hi»  course  is  glorious,  mine  is  run. 

For  me  the  flowers  all  vainly  bloom ; 

They  seem  but  things  which  strew  the  tomb. 
All  things  that  others  seek,  1  shnn^- 
The  earth  a  blank— the  world  undone. 

Is  there  no  power,  this  brow  to  cool, 
And  wash  me  in  Siloam's  pool? 
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Betheada's  waters!  when  are  they? 

The  friendly  hand  to  guide  the  way? 
Remorseless  fiend !  relax  thy  hold ; 
The  demons  were  cast  out  of  old. 

And  I  will  cling  to  Jesus'  knee ; 

Oh !  let  him  speak,  and  thou  must  flee. 

NUGATOR. 


J  ACKO-LANTERN : 


A  NEW-UOHT  STORY.    BT  EYE  SIN- GLASS. 


CHAPTER  L* 

"  Manager,  You  know,  upon  oar  0«nnan  ttage,  OTwy  one 
trlM  what  be  Ilkea.  Therefore,  apare  me  neither  acenery  nor 
machinery  upon  thia  day.  Uae  the  greater  and  the  leaaer  light 
of  hesTen ;  you  are  free  to  equander  the  atara ;  there  la  no  want 
of  water,  Are,  rocka,  beaata  and  birda.  So  apread  out.  In  thia 
narrow  booth,  the  whole  circle  of  creation ;  and  tra?e],  with 
eonalderate  apeed,  (h>m  hearen,  through  the  world,  to  hell." 

Ocethe.^7%e  Fwu$t, 

It  is  scarcely  the  best  policy  to  begin  the  work 
of  confessioQ  on  one's  first  entry  into  the  world, 
where,  now -allays,  if  men  confesss  any  sins  at  all, 
it  is  only  such  as  are  sufficiently  equivocal  to  pass 
for  virtues;  but  as  my  aim  is  a  moral  one,  and  my 
hope  the  reformation  of  this  very  infirmity  among 
mankind^  I  know  no  better  mode  of  beginning, 
than  to  put  myself  right  in  court,  by  a  frank 
avowal  of  the  matter  which  has  brought  me  into 
it  Start  not,  therefore,  ye  devoutly  pious— frown 
not,  ye  saints  of  the  tabernacle, — and  wring  not 
your  hands,  ye  godly  dames,  who  form  societies  to 
help  unto  grace  and  gravy,  the  infinite  number  of 
wise  young  men,  who  are  possessed  of  the  spirit, 
and  lack  all  other  possessions, — when  I  boldly 
declare  unto  ye^  that,  like  Saul  of  old,  and  the 
Witch  of  £ndor,  John  Faustus,  Michael  Scott, 
and,  possibly,  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  I 
have  a  familiar — in  plain  language,  a  devil;  one  of 
those  active  and  intelligent  spirits,  who  from  sym- 
pathy, animal  magnetism,  or  some  other  equally 
unintelligible  cause,  attach  themselves  to  the  for- 
tunes of  that  grub-worm,  man,  for  bis  special 
comfort  and  edification ;  conveying  him  the  news — 
canvassing  morals,  (and,  par  pareniheat,  the  devil 
has  a  particular  interest  in  this  department  of 
human  economy,)  and^  altogether,  affording  him 
a  mass  of  information  not  yet  attainable  even  by 
the  most  adroit  practitioner  in  clair-voyancing. 

*And,  poeaibly,  chapter  laat,  aince  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
taate  of  the  reader  wlJl  ao  highly  approve  of  my  derll  aa  my 
own  doea.  Time  will  ahow.  I  will  bind  myaelf  to  no  conditiona. 
If  the  mood  auita  me>*'and  the  "  Meaaenger"— there  will  be  more 
worda  to  thia  argument.  The  public  aball  be  made  wiaer,  if 
they  have  the  wit  to  deaire  iL    I  ahall  be  happy  to  aerve  and 

enlighten  themf  but  I  will  not  throw  petf  la  away  upon thoae 

who  do  not  know  how  to  wear  them.  V  faith,  I  had  nearly  writ- 
ten out  the  preTerb  in  full,  and  there  were  no  good  policy,  my 
gentle  public,  in  that. 


How  I  became  familiar,  with  this  &miliu',  s, 
gentlest  of  all  possible  readers — without  becomiif 
too  familiar — none  of  your  business.  He  came  to 
me,  suffice  it  to  know,  not  as  visiters  from  tk 
unsubstantial  world  usually  come,  reeking  wHli 
smoke  and  stinking  of  antioKmy;  there  was  oot 
even  a  flourish  of  trumpets — ^not  a  breeze  or  breitl 
of  music — to  intimate  his  approach.  Nerer  wai 
coming  more  innocent  and  unimposing.  I  mads 
use  of  no  sort  of  incantations;  none  of  your  tcullf 
and  circles — grim,  grinning  jowls,  skinned  biti 
and  withered  frogs,  encircled  me ;  and,  except  the 
proverbial  devil  of  the  printing  office,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  had  before  the  iligfaleit 
communication,  from  or  with,  any  of  the  liotlj- 
quartered  gentry.  Nor  did  I  solicit,  (he  honor  of 
a  visit,  (rhyme  is  a  devilish  propensity,)  but UDm* 
vited,  uncommanded — I  will  not  say,  undesired- 
be  stood  before  me ;  nay,  there  I  am  wrong,  be 
stood  behind  me,  such  was  the  undbtnifiTe  mo- 
desty of  his  approach  at  first ;  and  a  sound  was  the 
first  notice  which  I  had  of  his  near  neigfaborbood. 
My  devil  first  made  my  acquaintance  in  tbeihape 
of  a  sound,  fiut  that,  gentle  reader,  was  no  ml- 
gar  sound,  though  not  an  unfrequent  one  since  the 
discovery  of  Maccoboy .  My  snuff-box  lay  beside 
me,  on  the  table,  and  from  its  capacious  treasury, 
I  had  just  withdrawn,  betwixt  my  forefinger  lod 
thumbs  a  generous  pinch  of  the  titfllatiog  dost. 
Applied  to  my  nostril^  it  had  promptly  done  its 
office  in  provoking  a  most  relieving  and  liberal 
sneeze.  What  v.as  my  consternation  to  beboM, 
in  the  next  moment,  another  sneeze  behind  me- 
a  sneeze,  as  it  were,  the  very  fac-nmU  and  echo 
of  my  own.  Such,  at  first,  I  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  believe  it^  but  a  repetition  of  tbe  explo- 
sion soon  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  the  soMze 
of  humanity,  and  I  clearly  comprehended  the 
operation  of  my  Maccoboy  upon  the  sternutatoiy 
organs  of  an  infernal.  ' '  Ha ! — tshe— tshe— tsfae- 
ha! — ha!" — was  the  melodious  acknowledgmeBt 
which  my  visiter  gave  to  the  potency  and  gnerti 
excellence  of  my  tobacconist ;  and  the  sympathy 
which  his  nostril  thus  seemed  to  exhibit  with  oy 
own,  half  removed  the  feeling  of  disquiet  and 
apprehension  which  his  first  annunciation  bad 
occasioned  me.  In  an  instant  I  turned  tocooiroot 
him,  and  a  moment's  glance  sufficed  to  set  ny 
heart  at  ease  and  silence  all  my  annoyances.  Oo 
looking  at  him,  I  felt,  of  a  sudden,  all  the  freedom 
and  familiarity  of  a  long  acquaintance;  and  this 
feeling,  the  moment  I  had  discovered  bis  quality, 
forced  upon  me  the  unpleasant  conviction  that 
bad  been  no  better  than  I  should  be.  His  nce 
was  by  no  means  remarkable.  Such  a  6ce  I  bare 
often  seen.  It  was  rather  GalUcan  in  iU  contoor 
and  general  expresskm.  A  disposituxi  to  laugh  at 
all  things  seemed  its  predominating  feature,  but 
there  was  a  slight  sinking  at  the  comers  ofw 
mouth,  which  denoted  a  habitual  sneer,  and  a  fond- 
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neM  for  nrcMiii»  which  wu  itroiigly  oppoied  to 
the  genenl  benevolence  of  hit  other  leaturee. 
Tliedieekt  were  foil,  &t  and  nuj,  but  the  eyes 
wen  ntber  imall,  and  the  chm  degenerated 
•piiUy.  Hif  figura  was  good  enough — hit  peraon, 
though  diminutiTe,  was  perfect.  I  cast  my  eyes 
with  «MDe  curiosity  towards  his  ieet,  but  they 
were  perfect  also ;  and  in  a  fiwhionable  square- 
toed  boot  seemed  even  handsomely  formed.  There 
wu  nothing  like  club  or  hoof  to  offend  my  sensi- 
bflitiei  or  alarm  my  ftars,  and  I  wondered  at  our 
pindamt  who  could  tell,  and  really  believe,  such 
discrediUble  stories.  My  devil,  on  the  whole, 
was  retlly  a  comely  follow.  I  have  seen  the  edi- 
tor of  a  ladies'  gazette,  a  for  worse  looking  man, 
lad  infiaitely  less  of  a  gentleman. 

With  that  divine  instinct  which  we  have  never 
Med  lo  the  devil ,  while  denying  him  all  other 
rrrtoee,  be  readily  discerned  my  annoyances  and 
mm  that  hie  coming  had  put  roe  out ;  but  with 
that  felicity  of  manner  which  it  would  be  equal 
fcllj  in  Of  to  deny  to  a  person  so  proverbially  per- 
auBTe^he  took  special  care  in  what  he  said,  not  to 
aider  me  to  see  that  he  ascribed  my  discomposure 
to  any  other  cause  than  the  natural  irritability  of 
n  lathor  at  being  disturbed  in  his  dally  scrib- 
hliagi.  I  was  at  this  time  busily  engaged  upon  a 
new  work,  calling  for  all  my  taste  and  research, 
no  other  than  a  collection  of  the  most  foshkwiable 
negro  melodies,  such  as  Jim  Crow,  Coal  Black 
R»e,  Cbre  De  Kitchen,  and  other  pieces  of  like 
mtkmal  and  moral  interest,  with  a  copious  appen- 
dix of  illuftrative  notes,  such  as  might  well  become 
I  work  of  so  much  magnitude  and  interest. 

"I  aee  that  yoa  are  busy,  Mr.  Silex,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  disturb  you  at  this  moment" 

"  Praj,  proceed,  sir — I  have  time  enough  to 
^«R,aad  will  wait  upon  you." 

He  drew  a  chair  as  be  said  these  words,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  resolved,  under  all  drcum- 
itinces,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  he  prepared  to 
taken  qniet  seat  in  a  comer,  and  give  himself  up 
tooeditatkm. 

"Beg  paidon,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  but  you  will  find 
it  (edioin— may  I  be  honored  at  once  with  the  pur- 
|we  of  your  visit" 

"That  ia  soon  told,"  said  he  in  reply;  '*I  see 
tlttt  you  know  me." 

Hen  I  expressed  a  little  reluctance,  and  prayed 
^  more  direct  informatfon. 

"  I  cannot  deny,"  was  my  response,  "  that  I 
^n  a  ahiewd  guess,  but *'    There  I  paused. 

"  Which  is  perfectly  correct,  sir;  your  instinct 
"  tiot  leai  good  than  mine  in  matten  of  this  sort, 
•vl  there  needs  no  formality  between  those  al- 
^  acquainted.  Beskles,  there  is  something 
^  than  civil— certainly  less  than  social — in  call- 
ing Mks  GontinuaUy  by  their  titles  of  dignity.  1 
My  confesa  to  you  a  willingness  to  dispense  with 
°^-    It  operates  against  me,  and  sits  heavily 


upon  me  at  certain  seasons.  I  am,  like  many  o 
the  princes  of  old,  and  some  of  the  officen  of  penal 
justice  in  modem  times,  infinitely  more  fond  of  a 
snug  disguise,  and  a  good  humored  nam  de  guerre, 
than  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  which  follows  upon 
and  announces  the  presence  of  superior  attributes. 
At  present,  sir,  as  I  see  you  still  somewhat  at  a 
loss,  you  will  do  me  the  fovor  to  recognize  me 
under  one  of  my  many  names — the  most  innocent 
and  least  imposing,  perhaps,  among  them — and 
whenever  you  may  deem  it  necessary  to  call  me 
by  a  name  at  all,  which  I  trust  will  not  be  often 
the  case,  to  know  roe  as  Jack-O'-Lantem.  I 
shall  certainly  be  willing  to  give  you  all  the  light 
I  carry,  should  you  require  it  Jack-O'-Lantem 
is  a  common  acquaintance,  and  nobody  should  be 
serkHisly  alarmed  or  annoyed  at  his  presence. 
Tou,  I  know,  who  are  a  poet  and  philosopher, 
will  readily  show  yourself  above  all  idle  supersti- 
tious foncies ;  and  you  will  soon  find,  upon  doing  so, 
that  if  I  have  fow  virtues,  I  have  many  uses ;  and 
my  more  imposing  names  of  sovereignty  thrown 
out  of  the  account,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  my  services." 

"Your  services,  Mr.  John  O'-Lantem?"  I 
exclaimed  with  some  wonder,  in  the  sudden  com- 
motkm  of  my  thoughts,  not  exactly  knowing  what 
to  make  of  this  sort  of  introduction — "Your 
services !" 

"Ay,  my  services,"  he  replied ;  "  I  propose  to 
serve  you,  because  I  see  that  you  need  my  help, 
and  because  1  have  somehow  taken  a  liking  to 
you.  You  smile,  but  I  am  above  jest  in  this.  I 
am  serious*  In  my  friendship  for  you  I  have 
sought  you  out,  and  I  am  resolved  to  become  your 
friend,  companion,  assistant,  anything,  whether 
you  will  or  no!  You  want  an  amanuensis,  aiid 
considering  the  color  of  the  work  on  which  I  see 
you  busy,  perhaps  I  am  the  very  person  of  all  the 
world  whom  you  should  soonest  choose.  But  I 
insist  not  on  this.  Take  me  in  what  capacity  you 
please.  I  am' an  actor  of  all  work,  as  the  come- 
dians call  themselves.  I  can  be  a  boon  companion, 
a  grave  counsellor,  a  curious  penman,  and  a  dapper 
valet  Make  me  what  you  please,  with  a  will, 
and  rely  on  me  to  be  the  thing  which  you  most 
desire.  I  will  take  no  refusal;  you  must  em- 
ploy me." 

So  liberal  an  ofier,  so  graciously  volunteered, 
was  not  to  be  rejected  idly.  He  saw  me  hesitate, 
and  threw  in  certain  additional  suggestions. 

"My  library  is  large  and  various ;  I  see  that 
you  are  busy,  and  sometimes  at  a  loss,  in  your 
search  after  authorities.  Your  correspondence  is 
extensive ;  let  me  give  you  a  taste  of  my  skill  in 
assisting  you  to  answer  some  of  these  lettera." 

He  turned  over  a  pile,  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  with  a  pen  that  seemed  rather  to  stream 
over  the  paper  tban  to  rest  upon  it,  he  wrote 
almost  in  a  breath  the  most  admirable  and  fitting 
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repliM  to  the  greater  number  of  tbero.  To  a  poli- 
tician wanting  a  vote,  and  giving  a  dinner  accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  a  brief  but  comprehensive  eulo- 
gtum  upon  the  arts  of  the  cuisine,  and  concluded 
with  an  acceptance  to  his  invitation,  premising 
only  that  mj  wine  for  the  current  month  was 
LachrymsB  Christi.  To  a  lady  of  fiishion  whose 
billet  for  the  nestt  soiree  was  rather  a  summons 
than  a  solicitation,  he  pleaded  a  rule  to  reject  all 
invitations  for  Friday,  but  complimented  her  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  ndurche  fold  of  her  mis- 
sive. To  the  editor  of  a  weekly  magazine  who 
begged  for  contributions,  for  which  he  promised  to 
pay  in  praises,  he  wrote  an  essay  on  independent 
criticism.  To  a  tailor  soliciting  custom  and  prof- 
fering extensive  credits,  he  penned  an  order  for  a 
claret  colored  coat,  such  as  the  man  wore  who 
seized  on  the  New  York  arsenal,  and  kept  it  for 
the  whigs  against  General  Arcularius  and  his  man 
Friday.  There  was  one  letter  which  he  was 
about  to  open,  but  as  if  he  knew  the  contents 
already,  or  saw  from  the  glance  of  my  eye  that  he 
was  now  on  forbidden  ground,  he  paused  in  his 
progress,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  interval  to 
acknowledge  his  powers,  and  relieve  him  for  the 
present  from  their  farther  exercise. 

"  Enough,  Mr.  O'-Lantem,  I  am  quite  obliged 
to  you.  You  are  indeed  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  really  I  know  not  how  1  shall  requite  you." 

*'  Requite  me — I  ask  no  requital,  Mr.  Silex — 
none.  The  pleasure  of  serving  you  is  enough 
for  me." 

'*  Indeed !  Truly  you  are  becoming  disinterested 
in  your  old  age.  You  have  not  always  toiled  thus 
unprofitably,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  self.  If 
report  speaks  truly,  you  have  usually  been  a 
severe  expectant — a  rigid  exacter  of  your  dues. 
You  have  done  nothing  for  nothing." 

**  Report  has  done  me  wrong,"  he  said  coolly. 
"  I  have  always  been  a  much  scandalized  person 
among  men,  I  assure  you." 

Never  did  injured  mortal  look  more  in  need  of 
sympathy.    I  felt  my  self  getting  lachrymose. 

"  What !"  I  proceeded,  "  and  is  your  love  in 
my  case  so  great  that  you  are  willing  to  do  for  me 
those  things  for  which  you  have  exacted  the  eter- 
nal and  unmitigated  toils  of  other  men,  not  to 
speak  of  their  sufferings  ?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  really,"  was  his 
reply,  and  he  certainly  looked  at  a  loss  when  he 
spoke  these  words. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,"  I  continued,  "  either  you  are 
exceedingly  dull,  Mr.  O'-Lantem,  or  I  have  been 
grievously  imposed  upon  in  the  histories  I  have 
heard  of  you.  Is  it  really  possible  that  you  intend 
to  serve  me  for  nothing?  Do  you  really  want  no 
oompensatfon  ?  Do  you  ask  nothing  of  me  in 
return?" 

"  Nothing." 

'*What!  shall  there  be  no  bond  between  us.'" 


.  "Bond!  for  what?  speak  out  my  detr  muter 
that  is  to  be,  and  tell  me  your  real  diificuUy." 

"  Well,  in  plain  terms  then,  Mr.  O'-Luten, 
do  you  not  want  to  bind  me,  body  and  Mul.in 
return  for  these  services?  Do  you  not  want  a 
mortgage  of  my  soul  f" 

**  Your  soul,  indeed,  what  do  I  wtat  with  it? 
Bless  your  stars,  my  dear  Mr.  Silex,  thtt  thin^  if 
entirely  out  of  fashion  now.  I  have  more  awli 
than  I  know  what  to  do  with — ^they  are  podtiTeiy 
rotting  on  my  hands.  I  wouldn't  be  burdened  or 
bothered  with  an  increase  on  any  terms;  and  next 
to  the  mistake  which  you  have  been  led  into  hj 
your  grandmother  on  the  subject  of  my  cliancter, 
is  that  monstrous  error  which  you  mea  eeem  to 
entertain  as  to  the  value  of  the  article  yoo  think  I 
trade  in.  Souls,  indeed !  The  very  idei  is  ibeurd. 
No,  sir,  if  1  wished  for  anything  at  yoor  lundi ,  it 
shouU  be  the  breeches  you  have  worn.  Nov  I 
think  of  it,  sir,  I  will  have  pay  for  my  eervicef. 
You  shall  pay  me  in  old  breeches ;  yoo  ibaiiooo- 
tract  to  give  me  all  your  breeches  alier  a  montii'i 
wearing  them,  and  I  will  trust  to  your  generoiitr, 
should  you  ever  get  married,  to  throw  in  oocamn- 
ally  a  petticoat  of  your  wife's.  Tbeae  ihall  be  mj 
terms.  I  ask  for  no  other.  Keep  year  axil,  sod 
do  what  you  please  with  it ;  I  would'ot  hare  ilu 
a  gift.  But  your  breeches,  sir— your  breecbeg; 
and  in  the  event  of  your  marriage  an  occaiionil 
petticoat  of  your  wife's ;  these  you  shall  prt  me,  if 
anything,  in  return  for  my  services.  Wbat  ay 
you  to  these  terms?" 

"  A  bargain,"  I  exclaimed,  delighted  with  tbe 
humor  of  the  fellow,  not  less  than  his  genemitj. 
"Breeches  and  petticoats!  you  shall  have  them 
all!  Why,  Mr.  O'- Lantern,  you  are  the  Tery 
pink  of  liberality,  and  I  rejoice  at  your  coming. 
Pray  resume  your  seat,  and  let  us  talk  oTerthii 
matter,  that  it  may  be  the  better  undentood  !«• 
tween  us.  There  may  be  something  covert  and 
equivocal  in  it,  after  all.  You  gentlemen  of  the 
lantern  are  apt  to  hang  out  folse  ligbti  for  (be 
temptation  of  the  unwary,  and  I  am  resolved  to 
see  that  you  have  no  occult  significatioa  in  wbat 
you  say,  before  I  sign  this  agreement  It  nM7  ^ 
my  soul,  after  all,  that  you're  driving  at,  in  aiming 
at  my  breeches.  I  know  many  men  whose  w» 
never  go  beyond  their  breeches,  and  though  1  truit 
that  mine  is  not  of  this  sort,  yet  I  would  takeevery 
precaution  against  involvements.  I  will  bare 
legal  advice  first  in  this  business." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  sir,"  he  replied 
promptly,  '*  Uke  what  precaution  you  pksae,  and 
be  satisfied  before  you  proceed  a  single  step  in  tlus 
matter.  I  have  no  dispositfon  to  deceive  y<w^ 
indeed,  I  am  not  a  proficient  in  the  arts  of  ftl«- 
hood.  I  know  many  a  lawyer  who  would  put  me 
to  the  blush  for  incompetence,  and  might,  K^lH 
were  a  prime  requisite  in  my  dominions,  usurp 
their  sovereignty.    Even  if  your  soul  were  m 
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joor  bieechef ,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  its 
loff ;  all  you  haye  need  to  do  is  to  shake  them  well 
before  giving  them  to  me,  and  unless  it  be  a  very 
sleepy  or  a  very  adhesive  soul,  it  is  physically  im- 
ponible  that  it  should  stick  there  long  after  the 
tbaking." 

"Bat  the  instrument,  itself!  how  would  you 
bare  it  drawn  up?  possibly  you  may  desire  that 
itiboold  be  written  with  my  blood;  if  you  do,  I 
moit  tell  you— ^^ 
His  immoderate  laughter  silenced  me. 
"Another  pinch  of  your  Macooboy,"  he  said, 
belpiog  himself.  "  I  see  you  have  been  among  the 
Gemunt.  These  are  diabolical  fancies  I  confess, 
and  to  my  mind,  rather  dirty  ones.  I  pray  you, 
my  dear  master,  look  on  me  as  one  having  a  tole- 
rable taste,  and  rather  delicate  stomach.  These 
blood-pudding  imaginings  are  my  abomination.  I 
deal  differently  with  my  friends.  Leave  the 
drawing  up  of  the  instrument  to  me,  and  keep 
your  soul  aod  blood  to  yourself.  I  would  not  rob 
jou  of  a  particle  of  either.  The  breeches  will 
content  roe, — the  breeches ;  and,  mark  me !  an 
occaaiooal  petticoat,  whenever  you  may  think  it 
Decenary  to  bring  home  Mrs.  Silex." 

"  You  ihall  have  them — ^that  you  shall,"  was 
my  answer. 

Tbe  deed  was  drawn  out  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  the  contract  signed  and  delivered. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  Jack  upon  his 
mitallation  into  office  as  my  servant  of  all  work. 
Mil  joy  broke  out  into  tumultuous  expressions  the 
OKmient  the  papers  were  completed. 

"  1  congratulate  myself,  my  dear  master,  as  well 
as  you,  on  our  mutual  acquisitkms.  There  is 
nothing  80  distressing  as  being  out  of  place;  I  have 
been  trying  for  sometime  to  employ  a  master  after 
my  own  heart,  and  my  rapture  is  now  excessive 
at  having  found  him." 

''A  double-edged  compliment,"  I  muttered  to 
myself,  with  a  alight  shiver.  He  beheld  and  di- 
Tioed  tbe  aensation. 

"Ay,  I  aee,"  he  cried  playfully, "  you  are  still 
nnasaured.  You  do  not  corgecture  my  value  yet. 
But  let  me  convince  you.  Say,  what  shall  I  do  for 
yon?  It  is  proper  that  I  commence  my  duties 
forthwith.  Let  me  know  them.  I  am  ready  now. 
1  have  no  trunks  to  remove.  My  wardrobe  is 
already  here.  As  ibr  my  bedding,  I  want  none. 
A  chink  in  the  chimney  will  yield  me  a  sufficient 
■leeping  place,  and  your  saving  in  candles,  alone, 
win  be  no  small  item.  You  have  only  to  set  me 
&hore  tbe  chimney-piece  when  you  want  a  light, 
and  I  will  bum  at  both  ends  to  please  you.  In 
food  I  am  moderate.  A  fricasseed  frog  is  the 
Qtmoat  that  my  stomach  will  bear,  and  in  wine  I 
am  a  single  bottle  man.  In  supplies  1  am  a  prime 
commissariat,  and  you  would  find  me  valuable  for 
this  quality,  even  if  my  consumption  were  greater 
than  it  is.    To  apeak  with  due  modesty,  you  will 


find  me  a  wondrous  acquisition;  and  will  soon 
wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  me  before." 
**I  nothing  doubt  it,  Mr.  John  O'-Lantem." 
"  Plain  Jack,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Silex.  John 
O'-Lantem  will  do  for  visiters  and  state  occa- 
sions, when  we  go  into  company.  Between  us, 
and  at  our  own  fireside,  a  little  more  fiimiliarity  is 
best,  and  plain  Jack  more  agreeable  to  my  ear 
than  any  other  epithet.  And  now,  sir,  shall  I 
bring  in  coffee?  Your  usual  supper  hour  is  at 
hand." 

"  If  you  please.  Jack,"  was  my  answer;  and  yet, 
I  had  some  qualms  of  stomach,  not  to  say  con- 
science, as  I  thought  of  the  proverb  which  de- 
nounced all  liquor,  however  pleasant,  of  the  devil's 
brewing.  While  I  thought  thus,  the  coffee  urn 
was  hissing  on  the  table,  and  to  do  my  new  retainer 
lean  justice,  I  assure  you,  I  -never  drank  a  better 
cup  of  the  purple  beverage  in  my  life.  As  a  cook 
alone,  he  deserved  new  breeches  daily;  we  shall 
see,  as  we  get  on,  that  he  displayed  other  qualities 
which  entitled  him  to  fiir  higher  rewards;  but  of 
these — anon. 


MENTAL   SOLITUDE. 

Bj  the  aathor  of  *<  Aulantlfl." 

The  bells  are  gaily  pealing,  and  the  crowd, — 
The  thoughtless  and  the  happy,— with  light  hearts, 
Are  moving  by  my  casement  .* — I  can  hear 
The  rude  din  of  their  voices,  and  the  tramp 
Of  hurrying  footsteps  o'er  the  pavement  nigh. 
And  my  soul  sickens  in  its  solitude. 

E^ch  hath  his  own  companion,  and  can  bend, 
As  to  a  centre  of  enlivening  warmth, 
To  some  abode  of  happiness  and  mirth ; — 
Greeted  by  pleasant  voices, — words  of  cheer. 
And  hospitality, — whose  outstretched  hand 
Draws  in  tbe  smiling  stranger  at  the  door. 
They  go  not  singly  by,  as  I  should  go. 
But  hanging  on  fond  arms.    They  muse  not  thoughts 
Of  strange  and  timid  sadness,  such  as  mine ; 
But  dreams  of  promised  joys  are  in  their  soul^ 
And  in  their  ears  the  music  of  fond  words 
That  make  them  happy. 

I,  alas ! — alone, 
Of  all  this  populous  city,  must  remain. 
Shut  up  in  my  dim  chamber, — or,  perchance, 
If  I  dare  Venture  out  among  the  crowd. 
Will  be  among,  not  of,  tbem ; — and,  appear,— 
For  that  I  have  not  walked  with  them  before, 
Nor  been  a  sharer  in  their  festivals,— 
As  some  strange  nwnster  brought  from  foreign  dime 
But  to  be  baited  with  the  thoughtless  gaze, 
The  rude  remark,  cold  eye,  and  sneering  lip, 
'Till  I  grow  savage,  and  become,  at  last, 
The  rugged  brute  they  do  behold  in  me. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  solitude !— Thou  hast 
But  little  of  iia  meaning  in  thy  thought 
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And  lets  in  thy  obserrance.    It  b  not 

To  go  abroad  into  the  wildernesa, 

Or  dart  upon  the  ocean ; — to  behold, 

The  broad  expanse  of  prairie  or  of  wood, 

And  deem,— for  that  the  human  form  is  not 

A  dweller  on  its  bosom, — (with  its  shrill 

And  senseless  clamor  oft,  breaking  away 

The  melancholy  of  its  sweet  serene. 

That,  like  a  mantle,  lifted  by  the  breath 

Of  some  presiding  deity,  o'erwraps, 

Making  all  mystery  and  gentleness,) — 

That  solitude  is  thine.    Thy  thought  is  Tain  1^ 

That  is  no  desert,  where  the  heart  is  free 

To  its  own  spirit- worship ; — where  the  soul. 

Untainted  by  the  breath  of  busy  lile, 

Converses  with  the  elements,  and  grows 

To  a  fiimiliar  notion  of  the  skies, 

That  are  iu  poftion.    That  is  liberty ! 

And  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  waving  woods, 

The  solemn  song  of  ocean — the  blue  skies. 

That  hang  like  canopies  above  the  plain, 

And  lend  their  richest  hues  to  the  fresh  flow'rs 

That  carpet  iu  broad  bosom, — are  most  full 

Of  solace  and  the  sweetest  company ! 

I  love  these  teeming  worlds, — their  voiceless  words. 

So  full  of  truest  teaching.    God  is  there. 

Walking  beside  me,  as,  in  elder  times 

He  walked  beside  the  shepherds,  and  gave  ear. 

To  the  first  whispered  doubts  of  early  thought. 

And  prompted  it  aright.    Such  wilds  to  me 

Seem  full  of  friends  and  teachers.    In  the  trees, 

The  never-ceasing  billows,  winds  and  leaves, 

Feathered  and  finny  tribes,— «!!  that  I  see, 

All  that  I  hear  and  fancy, — I  have  friends. 

That  soothe  my  heart  to  meekness,  lift  my  soul 

To  loftiest  hope,  and,  to  my  toiling  mind, 

Impart  just  thoughts  and  safest  principles. 

They  have  a  language  1  can  understand. 

When  man  is  voiceless^  or  with  vexing  words 

Offends  my  judgmenL    They  have  melodies^ 

That  soothe  my  heart  to  peace,  even  as  the  dame 

Soothes  her  young  infant  with  a  song  of  sounds 

That  have  no  meaning  for  the  oMer  ear, 

And  mock  the  seeming  wise.    Even  wint*ry  ck)ud% 

Have  charms  for  me  amid  their  cbeerleasnesi, 

And  hang  out  images  of  love  and  light, 

At  evening,  'mong  the  stars,-ror,  ere  the  dark 

That  specks  so  stiliy  the  gary  twilight's  wing. 

With  many  colors  sweetly  intermixL 

And  when  the  breezes  gather  with  the  night, 

And  shake  the  roof-tree  under  which  I  sleep, 

'Till  the  dried  leaves  enshroud  me,  then  I  hear 

Voices  of  love  and  friendship  in  mine  ear. 

That  speak  to  me  in  soothing,  idle  sounds^ 

And  flatter  me  I  am  not  all  alone. 

Darting  o*er  oceans  blue  domain,  or  far 
In  the  deep  woods,  where  the  gaunt  Choctaw  yet 
Lingers  to  perishy-^gaUoping  o'er  the  baM 
Yet  beautiful  plain  of  prairie, — ^I  become 
Part  of  the  world  around  me,  and  my  heart 
Forgets  its  singleness  and  solitude. 
But  in  the  city's  crowd,  where  I  am  one, 
'Mongst  many,— -many  who  delight  to  throw 
The  altaf  I  have  worshipp'd  in  the  dust, 
And  trample  my  best  offerings-- and  revile 


My  prayers,  and  scorn  the  tribute  which  I  still, 
Devoted  with  fall  heart  and  purest  mind. 
To  the  all-womng  and  all- visible  Qod, 
In  nature  ever  presents-having  no  mood 
With  mine,  nor  any  sympathy  with  aogbt 
That  I  have  loved ; — ^'tis  there  that  I  am  taught 
The  essence  and  the  form  of  solitude — 
'TIS  there  that  I  am  lonely !  'mid  a  world 
To  feel  I  have  no  business  in  that  world, 
And  when  I  hear  men  laughing,  not  to  join. 
Because  their  cause  of  mirth  is  hid  from  me  :— 
To  feel  the  lights  of  the  assembly  glare 
And  fever  all  my  senses,  till  I  grow 
Stupid  or  sad,  and  boorish  p-then  return. 
Sick  of  false  joys  and  misnamed  festiTals, 
To  my  own  gloomy  chambers,  and  old  books 
That  counsel  me  no  more,  and  cease  to  cheer. 
And,  like  an  aged  dotard,  with  dull  truths. 
Significant  of  nothings,  often  told. 
And  told  to  be  denied — that  wear  me  out 
In  patience,  as  in  peace ; — and  then  to  lie. 
And  watch  the  lazy-footed  night  away, 
With  fretful  nerve,  yet  sorrow  as  it  flies ! — 
To  feel  the  day  advancing  which  must  bring 
The  weary  night  once  more,  that  I  bad  prayed 
Forever  gone  I    To  hear  the  laboring  wind 
Depart,  in  melting  murmurs,  with  the  tide, 
And,  ere  the  mom,  to  catch  his  sullen  roar, 
Mocking  the  ear,  with  watching  overdone, 
Returning  from  his  rough  lair  on  the  seas ! 

If  lifis  be  now  denied  me!— if  I  sit 
Within  my  chamber  when  all  other  men 
Are  revelling ; — if  I  must  be  alone, 
Musing  on  idle  minstrelsy  and  lore — 
Weaving  sad  fancies  with  the  fleeting  hours^ 
And  making  fetters  of  the  folding  thoughts. 
That  crust  into  my  heart,  and  canker  there ; — 
If  nature  calls  me  to  her  company— 
Takes  up  my  tim»— teaches  me  legends  strange,— 
Prattles  of  wild  conceits  that  have  no  form, 
Save  in  extravagant  fancy  of  old  time. 
When  spirits  were  abroad ; — if  still  she  leads 
My  steps  away  flmn  the  established  walks, 
And  with  seducing  strains  of  syren  song 
Beguiles  my  spirit  far  among  the  grovea 
Of  fairy-trodden  forests,  that  I  may 
Wrestle  with  dreams,  that  wear  away  my  days, 
And  make  my  nights  a  peopled  realm  that  steals 
Sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  peace ; — if  she  ordains 
That  I  shall  win  no  human  blandishment, 
Nor,  in  the  present  hour,  as  other  men. 
Find  meet  advantage, — she  will  sure  provide. 
Just  recompense— a  better  sphere  and  lifo. 
Atoning  for  the  past,  and  full  of  hope. 
In  a  long  future,  or  she  treats  me  now 
Unkindly,  and  I  may  not  help  complaint. 


THE  EPHESIAN  MATRON. 

The  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron  versified  by  U 
Fontaine  is  found  in  Petronius,  who  took  it  fVom  the 
Greeks— they  from  the  Arabians— they  lastly  from  lh« 
Chinese.    It  is  found  in  Du  Hahfe. 
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snifograpiitcal  NPttoes. 


[Tte  Editor  of  tbeManeager  hw  opened  a  ReTiew  Depaitmenti 
throoih  whkh  hie  eolMeriben  irlll  be  preeented  with  a  prompt 
Bodtt  of  the  literary  and  ecieotiilc  worlce,  wlUcb  are  conetantl  j 
iinijiif  rram  ear  proUili;  preee.  Such  ae  roqoire  a  more  elabo- 
nu  reriew,  will  be  reaerred  for  a  eobeequent  number  of  the 
MeMOfw.  Auihore  and  ptabUehere,  who  wieh  their  worlce 
BotJMd  la  tliia  Joamal,  are  reqneeted  to  forward  them  imme- 
fiauif  liter  iheir  pablication.} 


"Titt  ?Tiociplee  of  Folldcal  Economy.  By  Henry  Vethahe, 
LL  D.  one  of  the  Profeeeora  in  the  Uniyeraity  of  PenneylTa- 
nia;  a  Member  of  the  American  Philoaophlcal  Society,  kc 
PhiiftddpUa:  P.  H.  Nicklln  k  T.  Johnaon,  Law-Bookeellere. 

IBM." 

In  every  free  goTemment,  political  economy  should 
coQstitate  an  easential  part  of  education,  for  as  the 
soorce  of  power  and  goTemment  is  the  people,  there 
should  be  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  those  great 
general  laws,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  its 
political  institutions.  A  people  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  economy  of  goYernment,  may  well  be  said  to  be 
apaUe  of  Mlf-goTernment;  while  ignorance  of  the 
principles  upon  which  is  constructed  a  nation's  pros- 
perity and  power,  must  conTulse  and  ultimately  sub- 
rert  it.  Professor  Vethaka  has  furnished  an  excellent 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  has  briefly  but 
iociilly  discussed  the  many  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  government.  It  should  be 
ia  the  hands  of  every  American. 


"TiM  Uwi  of  Wages,  Profit  and  Rent,  myeotigaied.  By 
George  Tucker,  Profeseor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Ecooony  In  the  Unireraity  of  Virginia.    1838." 

The  political  economist  will  uke  up  this  little  treatise 
vith  the  foil  expectation  of  being  amply  remunerated 
for  the  time  eonsumed  in  turning  over  its  pages ;  for  few 
kave  enjoyed  so  many  and  Tsried  opportunities  of  ooU 
lecttDg  information  upon  this  subject  as  Professor 
Tucker.  In  this  expectation  the  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed, for  the  perspicuity,  logical  reasoning  and 
sioplidty  of  illustration,  will  convince  him  that  the 
aotbor  is  discussing  a  subject  with  which  he  is  entirely 
familiar.  The  first  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
aa  able  examination  of  the  nature  and  value  of  labor, 
Bfid  the  manner  in  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  demand 
far;or  price  of,  the  raw  material ;  establishing  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  position,  that  the  rise  of  the 
nw  produce,  must  in  every  instance,  depress  labor. 
The  professor  clearly  illustrates  and  triumphantly  de- 
fends this  positbn,  exposing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ahsttniity  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  wages,  which  presumes 
labor  to  rise  with  the  raw  material.  The  error  of  Ri- 
ank/s  position  aeems  to  depend  upon  the  assumption, 
l^t  the  quantity  or  value  of  material  necessary  to 
■upport  the  laborer  is  determinate  and  uniform,^the 
Mcesaary  result  of  which,  will  be,  that  as  the  raw 
OMtcrial  inareases  in  value,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
iflS  increase  in  the  price  of  labor,  or  it  would  fail  to 


furnish  a  support  Mr.  Tucker  demonstrates  clearly 
that  the  rise  of  the  raw  material  necessarily  induces  a 
decline  in  labor,  since  it  requires  a  greater  expenditure 
of  labor  to  produce  the  same  return.  By  regarding 
labor  as  unsettled,  varying  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  other  causes,  he  at  once  reconciles  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  appear  to  cluster  about  his  views. 
We  will  give  Professor  Tucker's  own  reasoning  upon 
this  subjecL 

"  Let  U8  suppose  the  soil  last  taken  in  culliration  to  yield  at 
the  rate  of  eight  bnehels  to  the  acre,  that  is,  four  bueheis  per 
acre  to  the  laborer,  and  four  buabela  aa  the  profits  of  capitaL 
This  soil,  according  to  the  Rtoardo  theory,  yields  no  rent ;  for 
its  produce  barely  repaye  the  wagee  of  the  labor  and  the  profits 
of  the  capital  expended  in  its  cultivation.  But  population  in> 
creases,  and  there  ie  a  demand  for  more  raw  produce.  lAnd  then, 
they  say,  of  yet  inferior  quality,  rauet  be  reeorted  to ;  and  this, 
we  will  enppose,  to  yield  seven  bueheis  per  acre.  Now  it  ia 
clear  that  either  the  capital  or  the  labor  must  put  np  with  a 
smaller  return  than  before.  If  profits  continue  unchanged,  and 
receive  four  bueheis  as  preriouaiy,  then  the  laborer  can  receire 
only  three  bushels,  which  would  be  a  redactk>n  of  his  wagee, 
eetimated  in  raw  produce,  of  35  per  ceoL  But  they  eay,  the 
laborer  muat  continue  to  receive  hie  four  bueheis.  It  will  be 
shown  that  this  part  of  their  theory  is  as  erroneous  as  the  rest ; 
but  admitting  it  for  the  present  to  be  correct,  how  can  labor  be 
said  to  fall,  if  it  receivee  the  same  four  bushels  as  before  ?  Or  if 
now,  or  at  any  subsequent  pertod,  it  Is  obliged  to  put  np  with  a 
lees  portion  than  four  bushels,  how  can  it  be  said  not  to  fUi  ? 
But  in  truthj  when  eight  bushels  per  acre  was  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profiu  of  capiul,  it  is  clear 
that  land  yielding  only  seven  bushels  per  acre  could  not  be  €uUI< 
vated  j  and  if  the  product  of  the  last  mentioned  soil  was  required 
for  the  support  of  addidonal  numbers,  it  could  be  ohuined  only 
because  labor  and  capital  would  fall  to  the  smaller  remunera- 
tion of  seven  bushels;  a  result  which,  so  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, would  naturally  arise  from  the  competition  of  increasing 
numbers. 

"  It  forms  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bistancee  of  Illo- 
gical reasoning  which  the  annals  of  science  can  exhibit,  that, 
when  the  riee  of  raw  produce  is  inferred  from  the  greater  expense 
of  labor  required  in  its  production,  the  same  rise  of  raw  produce 
should  be  said  to  cause  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  the  (Ul  of  labor  causes  the  rise  of 
labor.»» 

Professor  Tucker  has  undoubtedly  adopted  the  most 
philosophical  and  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  eflect 
of  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  price  of  produce 
upon  the  value  of  labor,  and  if  we  proceed  on  any  othei 
principle,  we  lose  the  only  means  by  which  an  exami- 
nation can  be  conducted.  There  must  be  a  standard  of 
valuation ;  without  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  raw  produce  is  stationary  or  variable. 
As  labor  is  the  trading  capital  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  is 
the  great  expenditure,  it  is  of  all  others,  the  most  uni- 
form standard, — the  surest  index  of  prices. 

The  same  ability  and  ingenuity  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  other  divisions  of  the  work,—"  profits  of 
capiul,"  and  "rents."  These  subjects  must,  at  all 
times,  prove  interesting  themes  for  reflection  with  the 
intelligent,  but  at  none  could  they  claim  more  attention 
than  the  present,  when  the  very  foundations  of  our 
nation's  greatness  are  threatened  by  the  maddeniog 
spirit  of  political  rancor  and  strife,  which,  regardless  of. 
the  welfareof  our  country,  riots  upon  the  trembling  and 
tottering  walls  of  our  noblest  institutions. 

This  treatise  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  a  master 
mind,  and  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for  a  calm  and 
deliberate  perusal. 
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*<  Charcoal  8k«tehat ;  or  Scenes  la  a  Metropolia.  By  Joseph 
C.  Neal.  With  liluatradoos  bj  D.  C.  Johnson.  Philadelphia: 
£.  i..  Carey  fc  A.  Halt.    18a8.» 

Few  American  pens  ha?e  contributed  more  to  the 
amtttement  of  the  public  than  that  of  Joseph  C.  Neai ; 
for  his  exquisite  wit  baa  travelled  lar  and  wide,  and 
engaged  for  itself  a  nook  in  almost  every  newspaper 
throughout  our  land.  While  it  may  be  a  fiiir  subject 
for  discussion,  whether  the  style  of  writing  selected  by 
Mr.  Neal  will  secure  him  literary  fame,  or.  improve  the 
public  taste,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  his  portrai- 
tures of  the  foibles  and  vices  of  man,  while  they  excite 
the  risibles,  will  carry  with  them  a  moral  of  precious 
yalue. 

The  sketch  of  "  the  best  natured  man  in  the  world,*' 
will  be  recognized  by  many  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
by  not  a  few,  as  their  domiciliary  companion.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  say  no  i 
is  by  no  means  small  in  every  large  community,  and  if 
the  fate  of  Leniter  Salix  will  but  present  before  them  a 
view  of  the  gloomy  future,  towards  which  they  are 
hastening,  Mr.  Neal  will  not  have  labored  in  vain. 
We  commend  this  little  book  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  in  quest  of  amusement,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  skill  of  the  marks- 
man, "shooting  folly  as  it  flies." 


**  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel.  By  Harriet  Martineau,  author 
of  *  Society  In  America,*  *  Ulustraiions  of  Political  Economy,' 
he.    9  Vols.    1838." 

This  political  tosimfe  has  dismounted  from  the  ram- 
pant pony  she  rode  with  Gilpin  speed  over  this  western 
world,  and  by  a  more  staid  and  temperate  gait  begins 
to  discover  some  glimmerings  of  rationality,  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  among  a  people  whose  only  sin 
against  her,  was  an  unbounded -hospitality,  amounting 
almost  to  servile  attendance.  "Society  in  America" 
is  just  such  a  return  as  our  gullibility  merits;  for  throw 
about  a  well  clad  foreigner  the  title  of  County  Eari,  or 
what  is  more  magical,  a  literary  mantle,  however  thread- 
bare or  worn  out,  and  the  whole  press,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  prefaces  his  migratory  movements,  by  Count 
B.  has  arrived  in  our  country,  or  the  intelligent  and 
interesting  Miss  M.  is  expected  to  visit  our  city 
during  the  next  week.  This  amiable  trait  in  our  coun- 
trymen, is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  abuse  and  denun- 
ciation heaped  upon  us  by  a  band  of  unprincipled 
scribblers,  who,  unaccustomed  to  a  courteous  notice  by 
their  aristocratic  superiors  at  home,  cannot  appreciate 
that  spirit  of  courtesy  and  hospitality  characteristic  of 
every  well  regulated  American  community.  These 
rich  returns  will,  ere  long,  teach  us  the  necessity  of 
circumspection,  and  he,  who  then  panders  for  the  cor- 
rupt taste  of  an  English  rabble,  or  measures  his  vera- 
city and  conscience  by  pecuniary  reward,  will,  Trollop- 
like, be  compelled  to  gather  his  "  first  impressions"  of 
"Society  in  America,*'  from  the  filthy  and  half-starved 
creatures  who  have  but  recently  been  ejected  from  the 
poor-houses  and  prisons  of  his  own  "blest  land.*' 

We  are  far  'from  regarding  Miss  Martineau  as  having 
made  the  amende  honorable,  in  her  late  "Retrospect  of 
Western  Travel.'*  It  is  true,  that  much  of  the  vindic- 
tive temper  with  which  the  first  impressions  were 
penned,  has  been  softened  down,  and  a  more  fair  and 


decent  portrait  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  is  the 
result  of  a  single  reiroepeet;  but  we  sincerely  tras: 
that  the  lapse  of  years,  which  wears  away  prejudice, 
will  enable  her,  in  future  relrospectimu,  to  imbodjan 
honest  sketch  of  the  influence  of  our  political  and  do- 
mestic institntk>ns  upon  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  our  citizens.  She  lacks  not  materials,  for  at  cToy 
step  of  her  "Western  Travels,**  a  free  admisdoo  was 
given  her  into  the  arcana  of  a  self-governing  and  free 
people.  The  present  work,  with  the  exeepiioo  of  a  few 
interesting  sketches  of  character,  is  devoted  to  a  tirade 
against  the  institution  of  slavery;  we  lay  a  tirade,  lot 
in  no  instance  is  the  question  argued  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  right  or  justice,  or  in  reference  to  iu  pcoi* 
liar  adaptation  to  the  agriculture  or  polity  of  that  dis- 
trict of  our  country  in  which  it  exists.  Tbe  whole 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  what  she  saw  and  heatd 
in  reference  to  slavery  in  the  south,  much  distorted,  viih 
occasionally  a  ni6-sentimental  refleaion  upon  tbe  melao- 
choly  condition  of  the  slave.  Miss  M.  is  an  abolitionist 
by  her  own  admission,  and  the  following  eitract  will 
prove  her  an  amalgamationist  of  the  fouieit  Itind,  mi 
therefore  she  can  neither  view  the  instituiion  of  alarery 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  nor  descant  rationally  upoa 
its  ultimate  influence  upon  the  moral  or  political  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"She  turned  round  upon  me  with  the  question 
'  whether  I  would  not  prevent,  if  I  could,  the  marriage 
of  a  white  person  with  a  person  of  color.'  I  replied 
that  I  would  never,  under  any  cbreumtlaacts,  try  to  sepa- 
rate persons  who  really  loved,  believing  such  to  be  iraiy 
those  whom  God  had  joined ;  but  I  obserred  that  ttie 
case  she  put  was  not  likely  to  happen,  as  I  believed  ibe 
blacks  were  no  more  disposed  to  marry  tbe  whites, 
than  the  whites  to  marry  the  blacks.  ^Touareas 
amalgamationist!'  criod  she.  I  told  ber  that  the 
party  term  was  new  to  me :  but  that  she  most  gin 
what  name  she  pleased  to  the  principle  I  had  declared 
in  answer  to  her  question." 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  intention  of  the 
writer  was  to  shape  a  new  work  for  the  British  public, 
suited  to  its  taste,  and  at  the  expense  of  our  states* 
men  and  institutions.  It  bears  upon  its  front  prejudice 
and  fanaticism ;  and  in  catering  for  her  cooDtrjmeo, 
Miss  M.  has  labored  to  conciliate  one  of  the  politictl 
parties  of  our  country,  by  detracting  from  the  pohiial 
and  private  character  of  iu  opponeoU.  Weihall'* 
greatly  deceived  if  this  attempt  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  an  intelligent  and  high-minded  poUlicai  party  be 
successfuL 

No  one  who  reads  the  Retrospect  wUl  J^^^SJJ^ 
political  economist  in  the  credulous  and  prepossesitd 
tourist ;  at  one  moment  the  slave  of  ber  own  prejodMes; 
at  the  next,  the  dupe  of  a  fanatical  sectionaJ  jeaiW- 


"  A  Voy af»  Bound  the  World,  Incloding  an  Embti^  »  Mww« 

and  Siam,  in  1835,  1M8.  and  1887.    By  W.  8.  W- *"^. 

berger,  M.  D.,  Sorgaon  U.  8.  Nary,  kc.  kc.    TW»^v^ 

Carey,  Lea  k,  Blanchard.    1838." 

Dr.  Rusehenbeiier  deserves  the  sincere  t**"^' "J[J 
fellow  countrymen  for  the  highly  entertaining  biOT 
of  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and  we  regret  m^ 
have  not  time  and  room  to  extract  ^^^^*  \^^ 
might  afford  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  a  pwt « 
enjoyment  we  have  experienced.   Faithful  narff" 
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ofinTels  and  voyages  are  emphatically  the  moet  usefal 
aod  Taloable  productions  of  the  press;  for  althoagh 
ihejr  do  Dot  captivate  our  fancy  by  the  brilliant  erea- 
lions  of  geniiUy  nor  move  the  heart  with  "  melting  tales 
of  woe,**  yet  they  bring  us  in  juzta-position  with  the 
ioliAbttaots  of  distant  lands,— unfolding  to  us  their  ca- 
pabilitiea  and  resources,  and  ezpoeing  the  physical  and 
iBonJ  peculiarities  of  their  inhabitants ;  we  join  hands 
vidi  the  mteresting  traTeller  and  accompany  him  in 
npid  Hight  orer  the  same  scenes ;  and  even  thoee  of 
01,  vho  are  tied  down  by  the  harassing  pursuits  of 
lift,  beeone  cosmopolites.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  our 
iateliigent  offieers  tumiog  their  attention  to  letters,  and 
are  proodthat  while  our  gallant  navy  is  defending  the 
booorof  oorilag,  it  is  contributing  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  seeuring  to  itself  and  country  lite- 
mj  distinction. 

"  Benirki  on  Literary  Property.  By  Philip  H.  Nicklln,  A.  M* 
Heater  of  the  Amerlcao  Fhllooophlcal  Society;  of  the  Aah- 
Bokao  8oeiet7,  Oxford ;  aod  of  the  Natural  History  Soda- 
7t Hartford.   Philadelphia:  ISSa** 

Mr.  Nicklio  feels,  thinks,  and  writes  like  a  publisher 
aod  boookaeller,  and  has,  we  think,  made  the  best  use 
^  the  trgaments  in  support  of  the  greal  cause  in  which 
lie  hai  enlisted :  which,  when  stripped  of  its  wordy 
dress,  and  exposed  in  its  naked  deformity,  is,  the  emol- 
VBCDt  of  the  bookseller,  against  the  rights  and  fame  of 
tbe  author;  and  involves  the  question,  whether  the 
aodior,  whose  nightly  labors  are  frittering  away  his 
QKiitaJ  and  corporeal  powers,  and  inviting  disease  and 
death,  shall  be  possessed  of  a  pittance,  resulting  from 
the  aale  of  his  own  productions ;  or  whether  the  cormo- 
not  pablisher,  shall  swallow  ott,  to  appease  an  insa- 
^able  appetite  for  gain.  This  efibrt  of  a  publisher  to 
loatcfa  from  intellectual  labor  its  just  reward,  is  in 
iKepiog  with  the  gross  position  of  an  ignorant  rabble, 
t^i  physical  exertion  is  alone  worthy  of  pecuniary 
coDpeosation.  We  had  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  man- 
M,  that  oor  intelligent  and  enterprising  publishers 
vogld  not  murmur  nor  raise  the  hand  of  opposition 
■gunst  an  effort,  (so  liberal  and  worthy  of  an  enlight- 
«Qed  and  free  people,)  to  secure  protection  to  those  who 
^  contributing  a  toilsome  life  to  the  intellecttial  ad- 
noceotcDt  of  the  world,  and  are  drawing  from  their 
lidi  and  almost  exhaustless  imaginations,  materials  for 
^  amosenent.  Tbe  claim  is  one  of  unquestioned 
fig^t,  and  admits  of  no  debate ;  it  involves  but  two 
*nple  christian  axioms, — "The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,"— **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  nnto  you." 

I^arding  the  position  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Hon.  H.  Clay,  (to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  foreign,  authors  for  the  extension  of  the 
copy-right  protection  to  their  productions,)  as  entirely 
JQit,  that  the  republic  of  letters  should  be  considered 
one  great  community,  co-extensive  with  civilization,  we 
voold  hail  them  denizens,  admitted  to  equal  rights  with 
ov  own  literatL  No  legislative  action  could  be  more 
worthy  of  a  free  and  intelligent  nation  than  the  ezten. 
sion  of  the  security  asked ;  and  none  would  be  received 
with  greater  enthusiasm  by  the  authors  of  America, 
n:ost  of  whom,  to  their  credit,  haye  united  in  this  peti- 
tion to  guaranty  to  their  trans-atlantic  brethren  their 
rightful  poaaessioDa. 


Mr.  Nieklin  would  hsTe  us  believe,  that  the  present 
system  operates  to  the  advantage  of  American  authors 
and  tbe  reading  public.  But  the  history  of  the  past 
would  teach  us  a  different  lesson.  American  authors 
now,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  publishers,  and  grosser 
instances  of  injustice  cannot  be  found  than  are  dis- 
played in  the  purchase  of  manuscripts.  The  immense 
number  of  interesting  works  of  science,  and  general 
literature,  which  are  yearly  issued  from  the  foreign 
press,  bearing  no  copy-right  protection  in  this  country, 
furnish  ample  materials  to  employ  the  American  pub- 
lishers, and,  as  they  are  aTailable  without  the  cost  of  a 
dollar,  they  are  naturally  selected  to  the  exclusion  of 
American  productions.  The  result  is,  when  an  author 
presents  his  manuscript,  (tbe  effect  of  a  long  and  labo- 
rious application,)  he  is  told  that  the  vast  influx  of 
foreign  books,  without  cost,  gives  ample  employment  to 
their  capital,  and  they  fbel  unwilling  to  take  much  risk 
in  publishing  a  work,  the  reputation  of  tbe  author  of 
which,  is  not  entirely  established.  A  paltry  sum  hardly 
enough  to  pay  him  for  the  paper  aod  ink  consumed, 
IS  forced  upon  the  author,  and  thus  closes  a  bargain 
between  an  Jhneriean  author  and  publisher. 

But  how  difllerently  would  this  transaction  be  eon- 
ducted,  if  the  foreign  author  possessed  the  priyilege  of 
our  copy-right  7  A  bonus  being  required,  the  publisher 
would  be  compelled  to  use  a  suitable  circumspection, 
in  selecting  works  for  re-publication,  and  without  we 
admit  that  American  talent  and  genius  is  inferior  to 
European,  our  authors  would  occasionally  obtain  the 
just  meed  of  approbation,— -a  preference  over  an  im- 
ported and  inferior  production.  We  hold  it,  then,  as 
iht  fir$t  step  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  native  writers, 
and  expunging  the  oppressions  of  an  unrestrained  spirit 
of  speculation, — ^which  respects  not  the  talent  and  labor 
upon  which  it  riots. 

Nor  will  its  benefits  be  confined  to  native  authors; 
it  will  extend  to  the  community,  and  ere  the  lapse  of 
one  year  from  the  commencement  of  its  operation,  the 
polluted  streams  which  now  flood  the  country,  will  be 
purged  of  their  poison.  The  literature  of  the  day  will 
be  exalted,  and  for  the  insipid  and  oftentimes  senseless 
effusions  of  a  brainless  author,  will  be  substituted  solid 
works  of  science,  or  the  effusions  of  a  really  creative 
and  chastened  fancy.  Who  would  not  pay  a  fraction 
more  for  such  works  7 

It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  taste  and  intelligence  of 
our  country,  that  while  foreign  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  are  protected  by  the  patent  laws, 
intellectual  labor—which  knows  no  repose,  and  prema- 
turely weare  away  the  springs  of  life — is  neglected  and 
overk)oked.  Mr.  Nicklin's  arguments  appear  specious, 
and  are  lost  upon  us,  strongly  impressed  as  we  are  of 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  our  national  legislature 
responding  favorably  to  the  petitioners. 

The  style  of  the  pamphlet  is  free,  and  would  grace  a 
better  cause,  saving  the  air  of  pedantry  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  unnecessary  number  of  Latin  phi 
seldom  illustrating  the  subject  discussed. 


"  HIitory  of  the  Beign  of  Ferdinand  and  babella,  the  Catholic* 
By  Wm.  H.  Preacoct.    S  Vola.— ad  Edit    Boston :  18SS.*> 

We  will  not  anticipate  the  labon  of  the  reviewer,  in 
whose  hands  this  work  is  placed,  by  a  detailed  account 
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of  its  contents.  We  wish  merely  to  welcome  it  among 
us,  and  to  promise  the  readera  of  the  Messenger,  a  fuU 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Preaoott  has  exe- 
cuted the  task  confided  lo  him.  At  tlie  mention  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  erery  American  heart 
will  beat  with  emotion.  It  perhaps  was  never  before 
allowed  to  one  individual,  to  be  the  actor  in  so  many 
important  scenes,  as  distinguished  the  career  of  Isabel- 
la,— the  magnanimous,  intelligent  and  courageous,  yet 
effeminate  Spanish  queen.  With  her  name  is  assc^ 
dated  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  conquest  of  Na* 
pies,  the  establishment  of  the  modem  inquisition,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  the  revival  of  letters,  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America.  The  excellent 
taste  with  which  this  work  has  been  brought  forth, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the  American 
Stationers*  Company. 


**  The  Bptrit  of  th*  Ag«.**  An  Addrtn  dellrflr«d  before  the  two 
Lileraiy  Socletiae  of  the  UoWerttiy  of  North  CaroUna,  hj 
Hon.  Henrj  L.  Finokney.  PnbUihed  by  the  request  of  the 
Phlleothropic  Society.    18S6.>* 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  above  able 
address,  and,  notwithstanding  considerable  lime  has 
elapsed  since  its  delivery,  we  shall  venture  a  word  of 
approbation.  It  is  a  well  written  and  logically  ar- 
ranged  essay,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  acquire- 
ments and  morality  of  iu  highly  gifled  author.  His 
extensive  research  and  classic  taste,  has  thrown  about 
the  subject  all  the  ornaments  of  a  well  stored  mind ; 
while  the  occasion— •the  sepcuvtion  of  youthful  friends 
at  the  close  of  a  scholastic  lifo— lends  a  peculiar  interest 
to  his  christian  counsel ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  in  after 
years,  the  graduates  of  1836,  will  look  back  with  pride 
and  gratitude  to  the  admoniior  of  their  youth. 


"  Catalogue  of  the  Offlceri  and  StadenCe  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.    Seaslon  of  18S7-38.** 

This  deservedly  popular  institution  of  learning  con- 
tinues to  sustain  its  claim  upon  the  South,  and  notwith- 
standing the  distracted  state  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
our  country,  has  its  usual  number  of  students.  The 
number  of  the  present  class  is  230,  and  although  39 
less  than  the  last,  is  no  evidence  of  a  decline  in  ihe 
scholastic  or  literary  departments,  but  entirely  refer- 
able to  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  medical  de- 
partmenL  We  have  appended  the  number  in  each 
class  for  the  last  two  sessions. 

1 836-37.— Whole  number  of  matriculates,  269.  An- 
cient Languages,  78 ;  Modern  Languages,  65 ;  Mathe- 
matics, 135 ;  Natural  Philosophy,  1 10 ;  Chemistry,  130 ; 
Medicine,  55 ;  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  61 ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 48 ;  Law,  55.    Number  of  tickets  taken,  743. 

1837-38. — Whole  number  of  matriculates,  230.  An- 
cient Languages,  68;  Modem  Languages,  71 ;  Mathe- 
matics, 115 ;  Natuial  Philosophy,  88;  Chemistry,  78; 
Medicine,  32 ;  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  32 ;  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, 80 ;  La w,  67.    Number  of  tickets  taken,  63 1 . 

The  decline  in  several  of  the  academic  schools  is 
compensated  by  the  increase  in  others,  so  that  in  this 
depsrtment  of  the  University  there  is  no  material  fliU- 
ing  off. 


IBI 


"AVish  to  the  Bed  Solphor  Spring!  of  TlrflBtajdarisfiki 
Buauner  of  18S7;  with  Obeervatkne  so  the  Wtim.  By  Hiiirj 
Hanu,  M.  D.  1818. 

Dr.  Huntt  has  given  us  an  interesting  sooooQtof  the 
curative  powers  of  the  Red  Sulphur  water,  in  disetsa 
of  the  lungs ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  raaden  viio 
may  feel  an  interest  in  thw  subject,  we  will 
state,  that  in  the  cure  of  the  incipient  stage  of 
puhnonalis,  or  consumption,  recognised  by  hemorrfaage, 
attended  with  a  quick  pulse,  cough  and  heeUc  fatr, 
the  Red  Sulphur  Spring  has  established  m  ooriTiIled 
reputation.  In  all  the  cases  of  this  form,  which  nm 
under  the  notice  of  the  Doctor,  the  patieDti  verenndi 
benefited  and  nioet  of  them  restored.  Dr.  U.  vai  hin* 
self  attacked  with  hemoptysis  and  other  symptoms  Indi- 
cating an  approaching  pulmonary  dissaM  of  a  Ibnai^- 
ble  character.  A  residence  of  a  few  weeka,  tt  the  Red 
Sulphur,  with  the  free  uae  of  the  water,  accompiidwda 
cure.  We  earnestly  trust  that  all  who  repair  lo  (iui 
medicinal  fountain  may  be  efibctually  resumed,  and 
that  subeequent  experience  will  estabbah  the  fact,  thai 
from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  issues  the  hnlio*  balm, 
the  antidote  to  that  dire  scourge  which  fflovei  anmolc! 
ted  through  our  land,  despoiling  it  of  the  fairest  portm 
of  our  race. 


fflSTORICAL  ERROR  CORRECTED 

In  the  8d  toUidm  of  Jefferioo^e  CorrMpopdenee,  ft^  W,ii 
a  letter  ftt>in  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Colonel  John  Taylor  of  Cuoliu 
coanty,  deled  Jaoe  1,  I7M,  which  cootaina  th«  foUowio;  p•^ 
aage: 

"  Mr.  New  ehowed  me  your  letter  m  the  lal^of  the  fate&t. 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obeerTing  wbii  yoo  «»id  ast- 
the  effect  with  you  of  public  proceedinga,  and  tbai  U  vu  aa 
amaptM  now  to  estimate  the  separate  maaa  of  Virfiaw  >k 
North  Carolina,  with  a  riew  (o  their  separate  euateoce."  im 
which  Mr.  JeffereoD  proceede  to  erfe  a  Tariecj  of  arpoieaB 
agaioac  a  dirieion  of  tae  staiee. 

Is  the  hkkgrapher  of  Mr.  Jefferaon,  I  was  iodaeed  to  reftf  u 
thia  letter  for  the  purpoee  of  repellinc  one  of  the  nimtaa 
against  him,  and  fn  pajlng  a  merited  tribute  to  his  joft  cm 
petrtoUc  Tiews  on  the  Talue  of  the  Union,  soma  of  mj  ttauu 
exhibited  Colonel  Taylor  in  disadTantageoos  coDtraat 

It  has,  howerer,  been  lately  discovered;  oo  wniparioj  «[. 
Jefferson's  original  letter  with  the  published  copy,  ikat  be  M, 
In  citing  Colonel  Taylor's  language  to  Mr.  We^*****'.  u 
not  wntmrni  now  to  estimate,*'  Instead  of  not  ««a»«fr  "^  J 
reaeon  of  which  mistake,  Colonel  Taylor  is  made  toexpn^v 
his  own,  sentiments  which  he  merely  auributed  to  o*"!™!!—^ 

This  error  has  been  the  eubject  of  a  recert  conuvimt 
hetweeo  Mrs.  William  P.  Taytor,  Mr.  T.  J.  R»«>d<»&S 
myself,  and  it  appears,  on  loTestigation,  to  hare  ariaeo  rrpow 
obscurity  of  the  press-copy,  from  which  this  leoer,  iacoainw 
with  the  others  of  the  published  correspoodaBce,«aapr»^ 
These  press-copies,  though  In  general  quite  J«8iWe  amJ  P^wb. 
are  occasionally  so  faint  that  they  can  be  decypherea ooiyoy « 
aid  of  the  adjoining  words ;  and  It  so  bappena  thai  tbe  iwer  "> 
question  is  one  of  tne  most  imperfect  In  the  collection. 

In  taking  this  noUce  of  the  error,  which  I  trul/  W8^'!*JEt 


as  mr  agency  in  giring  it  diffusion.  It  is  proper  for  me  lo  are* 
that  had  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  been  printed  aa  it  waaoripj^J 
written,  I  should  not  have  feltmysslfwarrantsdinnakinsiBa" 
references  to  Colonel  Taylor's  opinions  to  which  1  haTewTerj"- 
I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  since  the  mlatake  baa  oet^^ 
rejoice  in  lie  detecdon,  not  only  because  the  mj^utK^^^^rZ 
Taylor's  memory  may  be  thereby  repaired,  bat  aleo  w»"*^, 
weight  of  his  name  can  no  longer  be  brought  to  bear  on  *  F" 
ciple  of  our  national  policy  on  which  I  consider  aferyotw* 

be  more  or  leas  depeooenL  ..,««m^ii 

GEORGE  TUCKSB, 

Unlreralty  of  Virgtoia,  Mardi  W, »» 


lifalAM un$h  of  <&e  vw^iM  evneemedtM  ^f^^ 
noticethomld  he  (merUd  im  the  Enquirer,  Whig  «■«  «""* 
Jiatelligffieer. 


*  Life  of  JeffarsoD,  U.  p.  M>  n< 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


JEREMIAH  T.  CHASE.* 

Sfttryknd  bouts  of  no  purer  patriot  than  Jeebm iab 
TowvicT  Cbasb,  who  waa  bom  at  Baltimore,  May 
13^1748. 

Sefaoots  were  then  rare,  and  conducted  on  a  Tery 
limited  Kale,  and  his  education,  like  that  of  Washing- 
100,  wu  bj  no  means  liberal.  H is  mind,  however,  being 
nUanWj  strong,  oTercame  the  difficulties  and  iropedi- 
oeota  artnng  from  the  want  of  early  culture.  Cer- 
uin  it  is,  that  no  boaom  ever  glowed  more  intensely 
with  the  fire  of  patriotism ;  for  in  the  dawn  of  our  ro> 
TolBtion,  young  Chase  is  found  among  the  foremost  of 
those  galiaot  spiriu  who  resisted  the  tyranny  of  Great 
BntaiD,  and  swore  that  they  would  be  free.  He  was  a 
aeober  of  the  first  committee  of  obsenration  for  Balti- 
noTB,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  rooTcments  of 
the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  with  Testal  Tigilance,  guard 
the  ri^ti  of  their  oppressed  country. 

When  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached 
Btitimore  in  the  spring  of  TS,  Mr.  Chase  enrolled  him- 
idf  ai  a  prifste  in  the  first  company  of  militia  raised  in 
tho  state,  and  thus  contributed  to  call  into  action  that 
hidoiBitable  spirit  of  the  Maryland  line,  which  after^ 
wards  won  fer  itself  imperishable  laurels  at  Cowpens^ 
OoiUbid  and  EuUw. 

Is  the  summer  of  *76,  the  conTention  met  at  Annapolis, 
to  cttabliah  a  form  of  goTemment,  and  continued  its 
Knion  sDlil  Aogast  14th,  when  the  bill  of  rights  and 
pnsent  constitution  were  adopted;   founded  on  the 
principles  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
other  balwarks  of  English  freedom,  and  beyond  all,  on 
the  isaUeoable  right  of  self-government.    They  de- 
ehu^  that  the  people  alone  were  the  true  fountain  of 
iH  power,  and  could  alter  or  abolish  their  form  of  go- 
Terament  at  their  sorereign  will.    This  was  a  new  and 
ootried  experiment.    History  furnished  no  parallel :  it 
shed  bat  feeble  light  on  their  path.    Tet  did  this  assem- 
bly, aoiid  the  din  of  battle,  proclaim  to  the  unirersoi 
that  they  would  maintain  their  rights,  or  die  in  the 
Btrog^le.    They  undertook  the  enterprize  under  a  per- 
fect coaviction  that  they  must  expiate  their  ofience  on 
s  (ibbet,  if  victory  did  not  settle  on  their  banner.    I 
f nd,  00  examining  the  journal,  that  Mr.  Chase  was  in 
eoBstant  attendance  on  all  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vsstioo. 

ProBi  this  period  vntil  1779,  when  he  removed  to 
Annapolis^  he  represented  Baltimore  in  the  House  of 
Dclsgiies.  Daring  these  three  gloomy  and  appalling 
yters,  when  the  stoutest  hearts  were  almoet  ready  to 
daipair,  Mr.  Chase  cheered  and  animated  the  House 
with  hia  pewerftil  and  eloquent  speeches^  "  Our  cause,** 
he  would  say,  **is  just :  Heaven  is  on  our  side :  it  is  the 


conflict  of  liberty  with  tyranny :  innocent  blood  has 
been  shed :  our  cities  are  conflagrated  and  our  temples 
profaned :  helpless  families  are  flying  at  midnight  from 
their  homes:  misery  and  wretchedness  now  clothe  our 
land  with  sackcloth  and  ashes.     Behold,  the  haughty 
foe  now  holds  in  his  grasp  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  while  disease,  exposure  and  famine  daily 
waste  our  little  army  at  Valley  Forge  1  See  them,  naked 
and  exposed  to  snow-storms,  while  the  heart  of  their 
chief  is  dissolved  in  sorrow !    That  illustrious  man  now 
looks  to  us  for  aid ;  let  it  not  be  in  vain.    Cast  your  eye, 
to  the  prison  shop.    Hear  ye  not  the  groans  of  our 
starving  brethren,  held  in  cruel  captivity  since  Novem- 
ber '76.    The  genius  of  America  cries  to  us  for  their 
relief.    Now  is  the  time  to  strike  for  our  country.    Tell 
roe  not  of  the  portentous  cloud  hanging  over  us :  look 
beyond  it.    The  time  will  arrive  when  our  fears  shall 
vanish;  when  war  shall  end,  and  peace  spread  her 
balmy  wing  over  this  once  fair,  but  now  desolated  land. 
Forget  not  that  in  August,  '76,  we  proclaimed  to  the  as- 
tonished world,  that  we  would  lay  down  our  lives  in 
defence  of  our  dearest  rights :  that  we  would  '  do  or 
die.'    Shall  we  now  shrink  from  the  contest  and  leave 
Washington  to  perish  7    The  eyes  of  unnumbered  mil- 
lions are  upon  us :  let  us  do  justice  to  our  posterity :  the 
gratitude  of  future  sges  shall  constitute  our  rich  reward. 
It  is  true  that  our  resources  are  scanty:  our  soldiere 
are  undisciplined :  munitions  of  war  are  hardly  to  be 
obtained :  yet  will  aid  come  from  unexpected  sources. 
He  who  rules  human  destiny,  will  awaken  the  sympa- 
thy of  European  nations,  who  will  supply  our  necesd- 
ties  and  assist  us  in  this  mighty  conflicL"    This  appeal 
was  irresistible — under  the  energetic  administration  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  first  governor  of  the  state,  supplies 
of  cattle  and  flour  were  sent  to  the  army :  troops  were 
recruited  and  diB(^iptined :  the  energies  of  war  called 
into  action  :  and  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  Maryland  felt 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  until  the  banner  of  Ameri- 
ca floated  on  the  heighu  of  York  Town.    Mr.  Chase 
waa  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  war  of  independence,  which  terminated 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  in  '83.    He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  at  Annapolis,  when  on  the  23d  of  December 
of  this  year,  the  fiither  of  his  country  surrendered  into 
the  hands  of  that  august  assembly,  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  had  received  in  June,  '75.   He  was  now  in  his 
fifty-first  year,  In  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers ; 
enjoying  unbounded  fame:  the  army,  which  he  had 
just  left  at  Newburgh,  ready  to  clothe  him  with  the 
imperial  purple.    Disdaining  the  proudest  trophies  of 
ambition,  he  comes  before  Congress,  and  begs  them 
to  receive  the  insignia  of  his  authority.    He  is  dressed 
in  his  military   costume,  surrounded  by  his  aids  de 
camp  Walker  and  Humphreys;  and  in  the  presence 
of  Howaid,  Smallwood,  Willlsms,  and  the  now  yenera- 
ble  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  who  had  fought  by  his  side, 
and  well  knew  the  toils  and  perils  he  had  encountered, 


*  We  are  hdObisdto  a  goBCiaaaan  of  Marylaod  for  Ibo  Skecehos 
•r  iwewtah  T.  Chaas,  DaaM  Shoffoyt  and  Rogor  B.  Taaey. 
We  ara  alao  proniead  lor  our  July  No.,  from  tha  aame  pen, 

Mamoin  of  Jodge  White  and  of  Samuel  Cooper,  of  the  rerolu. .  .  .  #  *u  *  .      * 

tiooar7anay,boi|iorwhomannowIlTiogln€toorgalowD,D.C.'heB8k8to  become  a  private  citizen  of  that  country  for 
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wboie  independence  he  had  oft  perilled  his  liib.  Carroll 
of  CarroUton,  Madiaon  and  Monroe  beheld  the  eoene— 
the  admiring  nations  of  the  earth  echoed  his  praise,  as 
he  retired  from  pablie  admiration  to  the  enchanting 
lawna  of  Mount  Vernon.  Charles  the  5tb  resigned  his 
crown  to  Philip,  only  when  he  was  incapable  of  wear- 
ing it :  Cincinnatus  surrendered  his  second  dictatorship 
of  Rome,  after  holding  his  power  only  fourteen  days: 
but  Washington  for  more  than  eight  years  reigned  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with  unexampled  sway, 
during  which  period  it  might  be  supposed  that  lust  of 
power  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  as  would  bare 
tempted  him  to  enlarge  and  perpetuate  the  influence 
which  he  now  possessed. ,  By  this  single  act  alone,  he 
at  once  descends  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  his  own 
peaceful  fireside. 

Having  served  with  much  honor  in  Congress  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected,  Mr.  Chase  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  practice  of  law,  and  occupied  a  very 
distinguished  rank  in  his  profession.  The  reports  of 
Harris  and  Mr.  Henry  show  that  his  oases  were  argued 
with  much  ability,  evincing  great  labor  in  the  examina- 
tion of  authorities:  his  profound  learning,  combined 
with  distinguished  clearness  of  reasoning,  adorned  with 
a  manner  plain  and  persuasive,  always  delighted  and 
Instructed  the  court  and  jury. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  theconventionat  Philadelphia  in  September,  1787. 
Waahington,  who  presided  over  that  illustrious  body  of 
statesmen,  with  all  the  weight  and  simplicity  of  his 
character,  recommended  it  to  the  ratification  of  Con- 
gress, with  an  affection  and  earnestness  which  equalled 
the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jewsi  Like  him  he  had  led  his 
countrymen  from  bondage  to  liberty,  and  like  him  now 
gave  them  the  law  of  their  future  action.  When  this 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Maryland, 
in  convention  assembled,  Mr.  Chase  was  its  ardent, 
untiring,  and  able  advocate.  He  coincided  with  Hamil- 
ton, Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
contained  in  their  joint  work,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful in  removing  the  doubts  and  quieting  the  fears  of  his 
fellow-citizens  as  to  many  portions  of  that  extraordi- 
nary charter  of  their  political  rights.  From  1794  to 
1805,  Mr.  Chase  acted  as  chief  judge  of  the  general 
court  of  Maryland.  During  this  period,  no  state  in 
our  Union  beheld  a  more  brilliant  constellation  of  pro- 
fessional talent,  than  was  now  exhibited  at  the  bar  of 
this  court ;  yet  the  decisions  of  judge  Chase  were  not 
only  admired  by  all,  but  very  seldom  reversed  by  the 
appellate  tribunal.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Gbneral 
Court,  he  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  third  ju- 
dicial district,  comprehending  the  counties  of  Anne 
Arundel,  Calvert  and  Montgomery,  and  presiding  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  station  he  filled  with 
consummate  ability  until  1824,  when  he  resigned  his 
commission. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1809  I  first  saw  this  venerable 
man  at  Rockville,  where  he  was  holding  courL  His 
locks  were  white  as  snow, floating  on  his  shoulders;  his 
countenance  that  of  an  angel:  his  brilliant  eye  com- 
bined the  fire  of  genius  with  the  meekness  of  the  dove: 
his  form  bent  under  the  weight  of  years :  his  voice  feeble 
and  tremulous:  he  seemed  the  representative  of  both 
worlds.  When  the  prophet  arose  on  the  night  previous 
to  the  battle,  to  admonish  the  ill-fated  Saul  of  the  dis- 1 


astrous  end  which  so  soon  awaited  him  on  the  mm- 
tains  of  Oilboah,  he  could  not  have  exhibited  an  ap- 
pearance more  awfully  enchanting,  than  did  the  judge 
in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury  on  this  oocasioa.  The 
silence  of  death  reigned  through  the  house,  as  he  com- 
menced his  charge.  The  subject  was  doelliog.  His 
mind  had  been  led  to  its  contemplation  from  the  recent 
death  of  a  son  of  Robert  Bowie,  Esq.  then  goTernor  of 
the  state,  and  a  firiend  of  Mr.  Chase.  The  youth  vu 
an  ofiicer  in  the  army  of  the  United  Statn,  of  noble 
form,  chivalric  spirit  and  amiable  bearing,  who  fell  in 
the  morning  of  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  shrine  of  this  cruel  and  gothic  ctntotn.  His 
melancholy  end  filled  Prince  George  coonly,  where  he 
had  been  reared,  with  undissembled  sorrow.  As  ibe 
judge  progressed,  you  saw  before  your  eyes  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  consigned  to  the  lonely 
grave  in  a  distant  land ;  the  forms  of  his  rooomin; 
parents  were  visible:  instantly  the  jury  and  aadience 
were  dissolved  into  tears.  Presently  he  spoke  of  tbe 
Divine  law,  and  how  the  shedding  of  blood  was  d^ 
nounced  at  the  death  of  the  first  martyr:  that  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  bad  inculcated  peace  and  good  will 
among  men,  and  the  forgiveness  of  injuries ;  andibit 
he  had  died  on  the  cross  praying  for  his  enemies.  The 
laws  of  our  country,  too,  said  he,  solemnly  forbid  this 
savage  practice,  which  desolates  our  firesides,  snd 
drives  the  happiness  of  society  far  from  the  haunts  of 
man.  I  invoke  you,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  these  bigh 
and  holy  considerations,  to  rally  round  those  laws  vhich 
you  have  sworn  to  sustain,  and  assist  the  oooit  ia 
extirpating  this  wide- wasting  iniquity.  The  charge 
continued  Ibr  an  hour:  its  efiect  was  thrilling  ud 
pathetic 

On  the  23d  May,  1888,  this  pious  judge  was  no  more. 
In  his  lofty  and  useful  career,  he  had  proDoonoed  the 
law  affecting  hu  fellow  creatures,  with  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  he  was  himself  soon  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Great  J  udge  of  both  quick  apd  dead :  "  Tboo,  God, 
seest  me,"  was  written  on  all  his  decisions.  In  his  last 
hour,  Addison  called  to  his  bedside  an  infidel  young oao, 
and  requested  him  to  witness  how  a  christian  could 
die.  Judge  Chase  might  not  only  have  imitated  the  u* 
ample,  but  have  appealed  to  the  whole  world  to  point  to 
any  act  of  his  well-spent  life  which  fell  short  of  Oa 
most  perfect  purity  of  intention,  or  which  did  sot  aim  ts 
promote  the  weUkre  of  his  fellow-men. 


DANIEL  SHEFFET. 

Daniel  SHirnT  was  bom  in  Frederick,  Maryhsd. 
in  1770.  His  education  was  ineoosidersble.  At  ao  early 
age,  his  father  taught  him  the  tnde  of  a  ahoeaiaker. 
He  continued  to  work  with  him  until  be  attained  mo- 
hood.  The  house  yet  stands,  where  he  qicot,  in  ths 
occupation,  many  long  and  wearisome  years  of  his  m- 
While  engaged  on  his  bench,  he  was  frequently  obserr 
ed,  during  leisure  moments,  to  be  intensely  occupied  » 
the  perusal  of  some  author  for  his  instruction  or  amose* 
menu  By  moonlight  he  was  to  be  found  in  bis  frtfatf^ 
garden,  making  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodio, 
with  telescopes,  which  he  had  borrowed :  snd  then  sgsia 
he  was  buried  in  profound  meditation,  whfle  detectwg 
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the  errors  of  mathemaiical  or  philoeophieal  works,  which 
oecssiooally  met  his  eye.  The  arcana  of  nature,  and  the 
mysteries  of  atlronomy,  eanstantly  exerciaed  his  strong 
•nd  Mle^his.  His  more  dtscemtng  friends  saw  that 
be  wwild  one  day  be  ranked  among  the  distinguished 
DBco  of  his  country ;  yet  none  were  so  generous  and 
dianterested  as  to  assist  his  efibrtswith  their  pecnniary 
resoarces,  or  to  polish  the  unsightly  diamond  with  the 
foiterin^  hsnd  of  education.  His  time  was  chiefly 
speot  tt  his  trade.  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  left  his 
bther*!  hoose,  with  no  other  property  than  his  tools, 
ud  traTelled  on  foot  to  Winchester,  Virginia,  where 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  some  months,  in  the 
ibop  of  a  respectable  mechanic.  Having  thus  raised 
fends  raiBeient  to  supply  his  present  wants,  he  sat  out 
igiio  ID  ponuit  of  emplojrnent,  halting  at  the  diiierent 
Tiilaget  through  which  he  passed,  on  his  route  along 
the  nlley,  io  order  to  raise  his  expenses  by  his  labor, 
ontil  he  arriTsd  at  Abbeville,  Wythe  county,  as  poor  as 
ever.  He  knew  no  one :  bore  no  letters  of  introduction; 
vufrieodiesi  and  destitute:  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
Und.  Here  he  commenced  at  his  trade  once  more.  The 
nordty  and  originality  of  his  character,  and  the  flashes 
or  geoiiB  which  enlivened  his  conversation,  oflen  com- 
pelled hit  newly  acquired  friends  to  look  on  the  eccen- 
tric youth  with  wonder  and  amazement  He  became 
popalv,  and  was  finally  received  as  a  student  into  the 
office  of  Alexander  Smyth,  £8q.  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
thai  part  of  the  state,  and  afterwards  commander  of 
our  northern  army  in  the  war  of  1818. 

SbMey  was  now  in  his  long  desired  situation.  Dispo- 
sng  of  his  tools,  he  toiled  incessantly  in  his  new  vocation, 
and  improred  rapidly.  Here,  with  his  own  hand  did  he 
liy  the  baab  of  his  future  fame,  and  resolved  to  avoid 
the  application  to  himself  of  the  verse  of  Gray : 

"  Fall  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
Tte  dark  anfkclMNned  eaves  of  oeaan  hear ; 
Fall  away  a  flower  le  bom  to  Mnah  anaeen 
lad  waiia  ka  a weetneia  «n  the  desert  air.*> 

Who  supplied  his  wants  during  his  residence  with 
Mr.  Smyth,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Soon  after 
lis  adoiiision  to  the  bar  of  Wythe  county,  he  was 
ciUed  00  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  old  friend  and 
petron,  whom  he  handled  with  so  much  dexterity  and 
•droitaesi,  that  it  was  generally  said  among  the  mass 
of  the  community,  the  apprentiee  will  soon  surpass  the 
"*«er.  So  it  happened.  Mr.  Sheffey  was  employed 
io  all  the  important  causes  of  that  court,  and  soon  ex- 
^*'^  his  practice  to  several  adjoining  counties.  His 
I>rofe<Booal  brethren,  however  eminent,  admired  his 
P^en,and  treated  him  on  all  occasions  with  respect 
udkiodnesk  In  the  county  and  superior  courts  of 
lav  aad  chancery,  he  was  uniformly  heard  with  unaf- 
fc^pleasors,  both  by  court  and  jury.  His  humble 
wipn,  meager  education,  and  the  singular  incidents  of 
^  life,  awakened  the  feelings  and  curiosity  of  his 
udieoee,  while  they  were  at  once  delighted  and  enlight^ 
CMd  by  the  effiMls  of  his  powerful  and  original  intel- 
lect. After  some  years,  he  settled  in  Staunton,  where 
w  looo  eonmanded  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice. 
Ha  often  represented  the  county  of  Augusta  in  the 
Boose  of  Delegntes,  and  in  1811  we  find  him  in  Con- 
CM^boaiiyeBgnced  in  the  important  erenu  of  that 


trying  crisis.  His  speech  in  favor  of  a  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
masterly  combination  of  sound  argument  and  conclu- 
sive facts :  for  three  hours  profound  silence  prevailed ; 
and  the  most  experienced  statesmen  were  astonished  at 
this  exhibition  of  his  talents.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1813.  Ever  on  the  side  of  hit 
country,  he  felt  indignant  at  the  injuries  which  our 
commerce  had  sustained  on  the  high  seas :  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen,  and  the  murder  of  our  citizens 
within  our  own  waters :  yet  he  thought  that  these  difli- 
culiies  might  be  adjusted  by  negotiation,  and  that  the 
last  resort  of  nations  might  be  avoided.  He  painted  in 
glowing  colors  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  spoke  of  the  treasure  which  must  be  wasted, 
and  the  blood  which  would  be  shed ;  the  danger  to 
our  civil  institutions  amidst  the  clangor  of  arms  and 
the  shout  of  victory,  and  implored  his  fellow  citizens  to 
pause  ere  the  country  was  plunged  into  the  dangen 
which  he  foreboded.  It  was  in  vain.  Mr.  Shefley, 
however,  always  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  our  arms. 
Sometimes  in  the  ardor  of  debate,  he  was  attacked 
rather  uncourteously  by  some  of  his  political  opponents, 
but  they  never  escaped  the  severity  of  his  retort,  and 
werQ  often  entirely  overwhelmed.  The  celebrated  and 
eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  for  many 
years  the  Ajax  Telamon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whose  bitterness  of  satire  no  man  couki  with- 
stand. He  once  took  occasion,  in  commenting  on  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Sheffey,  to  say  that  **  the  shoemaker 
ought  not  to  go  beyond  his  UuL**  ^uick  as  the  light- 
oing*s  flash,  he  replied,  *Mf  that  gentleman  had  ever  been 
on  the  bench,  he  would  never  have  left  it."  The  Vir- 
ginia orator  never  renewed  the  attack. 

Having  served  for  several  years  in  the  councils  of  his 
country,  he  withdrew  to  the  practice  of  his  profossion 
at  Staunton.  A  numerous  family  now  reminded  him, 
that  intense  diligence  would  be  requisite,  not  only  to 
supply  their  wants,  but  to  sustain  his  fame.  For  a  long 
time  he  toiled  incessantly  in  the  courts  of  Virginia,  and 
occasionally  was  engaged  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  December,  1830,  he  had  been  attend- 
ing court,  in  Nelson  county,  and  started  for  home  in 
perfect  health.  He  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  and 
stopped  at  a  tavern  for  the  nighL  Hardly  had  he  taken 
his  seat,  when  an  apoplectic  fit  numbered  him  with  the 
dead. 

Thus  died  an  extraordinary  man,  who  by  the  native 
vigor  of  his  intellect,  and  the  force  of  industry,  occupied 
a  conspicuous  station  among  the  patriotic  and  distin- 
guished men  of  America. 

There  was  nothing  dignified  in  the  person  of  Mc 
ShefiRsy:  he  was  low  of  stature;  his  manners  by  no  meant 
polished ;  all  was  plain,  energetic,  original.  His  pronun- 
ciation was  not  agreeable:  his  German  accent  sounded 
heavy  on  the  ear;  yet  the  most  refined  audience 
always  paid  to  him  the  moat  profound  attention.  In 
the  argument  of  his  causes,  he  seized  on  the  strong 
points  of  the  law  and  evidence,  and  maintained  his  po- 
sitions with  a  courage  and  zeal  which  no  difficulties 
could  subdue.  Like  Patrick  Henry,  he  was  the  artificer 
of  his  own  fortunes,  and  like  him,  in  after  life,  lamented 
that  in  his  eariy  days  the  lamp  of  science  had  abed  but 
a  feeble  ray  over  the  path  along  which  it  was  hit  des- 
tiny to  travel 
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ROGER  BROOKE  TANEY. 

Juatum  ct  tonacem  propoiite  rlmin 
Hon  clrlum  ardor  prav*  JabenUom 

Noo  Tttkttt  iDtUDtIt  CTrtimi 
Menu  qottlit  aolida. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unitecl  States  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  and  left  a  nation  in  tears.  His 
lofiy  virtue,  fertile  genius,  and  profound  erudition,  com- 
bined with  the  most  patient  assiduity  and  unsullied 
integrity,  have  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  constituted  him  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  world. 

His  mantle  fell  on  Roobe  fimooKS  Tawst,  a  favorite 
son  of  Maryland,  whose  fiune  is  identified  with  the 
history  of  America.  I  design,  in  the  ensuing  sketch,  to 
delineate  the  professional  and  public  character  of  this 
amiable  and  upriglit  citizen,  who  unites  to  the  various 
acquirements  of  a  profound  jurist  all  the  urbanity  of 
a  refined  gentleman. 

Soon  after  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  in  1656,  the 
paterfi&l  and  maternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  Taney  were 
driven  from  their  native  land,  because  of  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  Catholic  church.  They  sacrificed  all  the 
Underest  ties  which  bound  them  to  their  birth  place, 
encountered  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  hardships 
incident  to  every  new  settlement  in  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, to  enjoy  peace  of  conscience,  and  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  after  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Well 
might  these  inoffensive  people  have  said  to  the  gloomy 
tyrant,  as  their  native  island  gradually  disappeared 
from  their  view, 


''  Man*!  lobanaBky  to 
liaksa  eoiimleM  thomsndi  movn.*> 

They  however  submitted  to  their  fate  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
tuxet.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics 
were  greatly  mitigated ;  and  even  during  the  brief  but 
turbulent  reign  of  his  brother  James,  they  enjoyed  com- 
parative repose,  when  they  looked  back  to  their  former 
sufiTerings  under  the  dark  and  gloomy  usurpation  of  the 
Protector.  Hope  once  more  dawned  on  the  troubled 
bosoms  of  the  Catholics,  but  it  was  soon  changed  into 
tforrow  and  anguish  of  spiriL  For  when  William  and 
Mary  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  their  former 
disfranchisements  were  revived,  and  they  were  again 
enduring  all  the  penalties  of  legislative  proscription* 
The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Taney  felt  the  tyranny  of  the 
English  monarch  even  in  their  secluded  retreat  in  Cal- 
vert county,  where  they  tilled  the  soil  in  peace  and 
charity  with  all  men :  they  seemed  studiously  to  have 
retired  from  the  turmoils  of  the  worid,  and  sought  hap- 
piness in  their  own  humble  dwellings.  Such  was  their 
condition,  until  the  convention  of  Maryland,  in  August, 
1776,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  bill  (frights  and 
the  constitution  which  then  came  from  their  hands, 
should  be  the  sovereign  rule  of  action  to  the  once  en- 
slaved, but  now  emancipated  colonists.  To  the  Catho- 
lics it  was  the  bow  of  promise,  betokening  the  cessation  of 
the  storm :  tyrants  no  more  trampled  down  their  rights: 
all  civil  disabilities  were  abolished :  the  spirit  of  tolera* 
tion  for  the  firet  time  shed  its  heavenly  influence  equally 
^ver  all  religious  sects:  the  heaviness  of  soitow  gave 


place  to  the  smilaof  jpy,  and  happineMshed  her  dinoc 
ray  over  all  classes  of  SQciety. 

The  result  of  this  neweoqditioo  was,  that  aftor  the 
revolution,  Mr.  Taney's  father  was  repeabsdly  deeicd  (o 
represent  his  native  county  in  the  House  of  DelegiUi 

His  eldest  son,  Roger,  was  born  in  Calfcrt  tamj, 
on  the  17th  March,  1777. 

In  the  spring  of  179S,  he  became  a  stndeatst  Did* 
inson  college,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  then  aoder  ibe 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nesbttt,  a  Seoteh  ?m- 
byienan  divine,  celebrated  for  his  wit  sod  cxteuiif 
acquirements  in  classical  literature.  Here  he  wu  gn* 
doated  in  1795.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sioenaiDwlw* 
ther  during  his  eoltegiate  coarse,  the  fiist  efibrts  of  bii  ia* 
tellect  glowed  with  the  light  of  that  geoioswhidivii 
so  strongly  developed  in  after  years ;  or  wheiho  U 
then  manifested  that  ever-growinc  ambition  io  the  >*• 
quisition  o^  knowledge,  which  has  placed  hin  fUDOB{ 
the  ablest  lawyere  of  bis  eonntry. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  he  commenced  the  itody  of 
law  at  AniMpolis,  in  the  office  of  Jeremiah  T.  CImm, 
then  judge  of  the  geoerml  court  of  Maryhmd,  u4 
came  to  the  bar  in  1799.  Soon  after,  he  began  the  prie* 
tice  in  Calvert,  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year  waaelc^ 
ed  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  This  was  aa  aU-impo^ 
tant  em  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
Great  and  violent  was  the  stmggle  between  the  cos- 
tending  parties :  popular  feeKng  was  aroused  to  aa  an- 
precedenied  height,  ere  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  iba 
nation  passed  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Jefferaoo.  TIm 
legielature  of  Maryland  partook  of  iu  portion  of  thii 
excitement,  and  amid  the  stormy  debates  which  «»' 
times  occurred,  young  Taney  dispisyed  sn  intnpidiiyof 
character  and  an  uprightness  of  motive,  which  gained  for 
him  the  admimtion  of  his  eocitempomries.  He  dedioed 
a  re-election,  and  in  Mareh,  1801,  settled  himaelf  io  tlw 
practice  of  law  in  Frederick.  A  new  sceae  aov  opeoed 
to  his  view.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  cosnty  when  be 
was  about  to  eoromenee  bis  career.  But  the  wsry  and 
reflecting  yeomanry  of  FVederiek,  Washington,  Alle- 
ghany, and  Montgomery  counties,  soon  diaooTeitd  that 
his  industry  had  no  bounds :  that  he  poaaeaaed  a  mind 
of  the  highest  order:  that  judgment,  acsteneas,  peee 
tration,  oapacmos  memory,  aecurete  lesning,  Mead; 
perscfverance  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  a  lofty  io<^ 
rity,  united  with  a  grave  and  winning  eloeutioo,  wm 
devetoped.  These  qualifications  were  noon  rewarded 
with  an  ezteiwive  and  lucrative  practice.  Aa  hiapoven 
werennfolded  with  experience,  they  mw  that  in  the  a^ 
gument  of  important  causes,  he  disenungled  whatvai 
intricate,  confirmed  what  was  doubtfal,  eflihelliib«' 
what  was  dry,  and  illustrated  what  was  obaeore. 

In  1806,  he  is  engaged  at  the  court  of  sppeeb,  e» 
countering  some  of  the  most  disUngulabed  men  of  the 
state,  and  the  reports  of  Harris  and  Johnson  ahow  dat 
he  was  always  well  prepared  for  argumeot,  and  vu 
deservedly  ranked  with  the  most  talented  of  bii  eoai- 
petilors,  Martin,  Harper,  8haofe,  and  PhilipB.  Ke^ 
were  the  monarehs  of  the  bar.  But  Mr.  Taney  fear^ 
no  one :  relying  on  his  own  resonrces,  he  nsrer  aHowei 
either  the  weakness  or  the  power  of  tn  adfsfnry  ti 
change  his  purpose  or  sltor  his  views,  Netwithattw- 
ing  the  unrivalhid  fiime  of  his  opponents,  bis  rapal»ii« 
was  now  fai  the  ascendant.  Virgil  tells  us  that  Wa  beta 
was  bofmthtoogli  thangiMsof  thtoMfavnai"'"' 
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tkc  ^rieadorof  Uib  soMea  bough :  the  geaivs  of  Mr. 
Tioey  wai  his  guide.    It  i|Mread  iteelfoTer  the  tree  of 
kfiowUdge,  aiid  gilded  with  a  new  light  every  leaf  on 
vhkh  it  ahone.    He  would  argue  no  case  in  the  higher 
ooorttanttt  he  had  minutely  ezamioed  all  ita  relations 
lod  besriBgB ;  and  for  this  end  he  would  explore  the 
rutaod  boundless  r^ons  of  the  eommon  and  statute 
hv,uid  bring  home  their  richest  treasurse,  to  instruet 
ud  eolighten  all  who  heard  him.    Uis  manner  was 
aiikieily  impressive.    When  his  slow  and  solemn  form 
wu  nea  rising  in  court,  every  ear  was  open,  and  all 
cya  were  fixed  on  the  speaher— ihe  audience  insenai- 
Uf  tskfa  captive,  and  borne  away  by  the  weight  of  his 
ifpomtt  and  the  tones  of  hit  eloquence.    He  moved 
•hsg  like  the  majestic  Mississippi,  Aill,  clear  and  mag- 
aiiecnti   Whenever  the  late  Mr,  Wirt  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Ttney,  he  would  foeetioosly  say,  that  be  dreaded 
DollMig  m  orach  ae  his  "  apostolic  simplicity."    So  boH 
aod  iniable  was  his  deportment,  that  eyen  amidst  the 
heit  asd  tomoii  of  «M  prias  litigation,  he  was  never 
bevatooiend  the  IMings  of  any  of  his  brethren :  his 
eBiTflimUQa  was  never  roughened  by  austerity  or  pe- 
dutfiy»aad  when  his  gallant  bearing  extorted  from  all 
(U  moit  unfeigned  praise,  he  would  almost  hide  him- 
idf  frosi  poblie  adnirationi  with  the  unaflected  mo- 
itAj  of  his  native  character.    Whatever  the  political 
priaeipies  of  bis  clients  might  be,  you  could  not  discern 
tb  ilightcst  differenee  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    A 
■MMHaUe  inttanee  oeeurred  in  1811.    Qen.  Wilkin- 
aoo,  was  then  commanderHn-chief  of  the  United  States 
amy,  and  waa  broag;ht  before  a  eouri  eompoeed  of  thir* 
ccea  gtottal  oflioera,  assembled  in  Frederick,  to  answer 
sKuatiaaa  of  very  high  and  serious  imporit  During  the 
var  of  iodependenee,  he  had  acted  a  conspicuous  pari  at 
fiuatoga,  when  the  ill-fated  Bnrgoyne  surrendered  his 
■nay  to  Qatea,  and  after  the  peaee,  was  one  of  the 
piaaaert  of  the  west,  where  he  acquired  new  laurela  in 
*>bdaiag  the  Indians,  and  assiating  the  frontier  inhabi* 
uau  to  meat  and  vanquish  the  obstaclea  which  attend 
tba  aaitieaaent  of  a  new  country.    But  in  1806  he  had 
•Rwaed  the  jeakmsies  of  the  people,  when  he  suspended 
^  Maai  cavpas ,  amd  imprisoned  BoHman  and  Swart- 
*ott;  and  when  hs  appeared  at  Richmond  in  August, 
I9m,  as  a  prominent  witness  on  the  trial  of  Col.  Burr 
^  high  traeson,  many  believed  that  he  wae  deeply 
oaeeraed  in  the  ptot  of  that  distinguished  and  talented 
nan.  The  papers  of  that  day  teemed  with  incessant 
vitapantioa,  and  impugned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
netina  of  the  OeoeraL    He  was  naturally  haughty, 
Md  the  aomber  of  his  personal  enemies  was  constantly 
■maiag.    He  had  especially  awakened  the  indigo 
mtioQ  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  community  in  Frsde- 
neh,  beeaoaa  he  had  in  1803  sucoessfoUy  prosecuted 
hafine  a  court  martial  in  that  town,  CoL  Butler,  a  revo- 
bttiwary  veteran,  of  undaunted  bravery,  who  had 
ivfad  his  country  in  the  most  distinguished  manner^ 
bet  who  waa  now  okl  and  poor.    Although  Mr.  Taney 
pvtictpated  in  these  foelinga  ao  common  with  men  of 
^  heoor,  yei  did  the  aecoaed,  with  full  knowledge  of 
that  fiKt,  aelest  him  and  the  hunented  John  Hanson 
TboBM^  (the  BUrof  whose  glory  sat  too  soon  for  his 
ttoairy,)  ss  his  counsel  on  this  important  trial    He 
plMcd  his  destiny  in  their  hands.    For  several  months 
tkcy  labeled  with  unabated  seal  in  behalf  of  th«r 
Be  was  pfOMuaaed  inooeeiitv  aud  his  award 


was  restored.  His  faithful  counsel  received  no  other 
reward  than  the  gratitude  of  the  veteran's  heart. 

From  thia  time  until  182$,  Mr,  Taoey  waa  engaged 
in  extenaire  practice  in  various  courts  of  the  state. 
He  removed,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  Baltimore. 
Pinckney  was  now  no  more.  His  renown  as  a  law- 
yer had  been  wafted  to  the  distant  regions  of  the 
earth :  he  fell  almost  on  the  field  of  his  greatest  fame, 
after  arguing  an  important  cause  in  the  aupreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Taney  now  aimed  to  occupy 
the  place  oocaamned  by  his  death.  For  this  purpose,  he 
had  left  the  theatre  of  his  long  and  laborious  life,  and 
separated  himself  from  the  friendships  of  twenty-two 
years.  He  was  soon  ranked  among  the  foremost  at  the 
Baltimore  bar,  and  extended  hia  praaice  to  the  supreme 
court,  where  he  was  always  admired  by  the  court  and 
lawyers  of  that  high  tribunaL  In  1887,  he  was  apt- 
pointed  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  1831,  when,  as  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  president 
Jackson's  cabinet.  No  man  ever  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  station  more  faithfully  than  Mr.  Taney.  » 

On  the  84Ui  Sept.  1833,  he  was  appointed  aeeretary 
of  the  treaaury,  which  not  being  confirmed  by  the 
aenate,  this  modest  and  amiable  citizen  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  toils  of  his  jMrofession  in  Baltimore.  His 
arrival  was  welcomed  by  thousands,  and  his  society 
courted  by  all. 

In  March,  1836,  he  was  appointed  to  the  exalted 
situation  which  he  now  fills. 

The  political  life  of  Mr.  Taney,  has  been  marked 
with  honor  to  his  country.  In  1816  he  was  choaen  a 
ssnator  of  Maryland,  and  served  for  five  yean  in  that 
body.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  John  Roes 
Key,  and  is  the  father  of  a'  numerous  ikmily.  la  his 
person  he  is  full  six  feet  high :  spare,  but  yei  so  dignified 
in  deportment,  that  yon  era  at  once  impressed  with  en 
instinctive  reverance  and  awe :  hie  eye  is  full  of  genius^ 
and  indicative  of  the  powerful  mind  that  dwells  within  $ 
his  features  marked  with  the  deepeet  thought,  and  hia 
manner  so  dignified,  that  he  sheds  around  him  in  what* 
ever  oirele  he  may  move,  a  morel  influence  of  the 
higheet  order. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  weN 
fan  of  our  union  ara  now  confided  in  an  eminent  degrae 
into  the  hands  of  this  distinguished  juriet.  Pursuing 
the  brilliant  and  useful  career  of  Mansfield  and  Marshall, 
he  will  erect  fiir  himself  a  monument  to  fame,  which 
time  itself  can  neither  impair  nor  deetroy. 


NICHOLAS  BIDDLE.* 

This  gentleman  has  been  brought  very  prominently 
into  public  view  of  late.  The  embarrassments  of  com- 
merce and  the  confusion  of  currency  under  which  our 
country  has  so  keenly  suffered,  have  turned  all  eyes 
toward  the  man  who  fills  a  station  of  great  financial  im- 
portance; and  fills  it  with  acknowledged  ability  and 
manifeat  uprightneas  of  purpose.  His  name  has  there- 
fore obtained — perhaps  unexpectedly  to  himself— a  Eu- 
ropean as  well  as  an  American  celebrity ;  yet  his  por- 
trait has  not  been  seen,  except  in  clumsy  caricatures,  at 
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prim*ahop  windows ;  nor  has  his  biography  yet  graced 
the  pages  of  a  review  or  literary  magasine. 

Mr.  Biddle  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  some- 
what over  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  a  family  re- 
markable for  eminent  talent,  and  also  for  the  better 
qualities  that  render  men  acceptable  in  social  inter- 
coarse,  and  endear  them  to  familiar  acquaintance.  His 
brother,  the  commodore,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  officers  of  oar  navy,  if  not  the 
first  in  both  these  particulars.  In  his  boyhood  he  was 
a  fellow-sufferer  with  the  gallant  Bainbridge  in  the  cap- 
tivity at  Tripoli,  endured  by  the  crew  of  the  unfortu- 
nate frigate  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
In  the  war  with  the  British  he  was  gloriously  distin- 
guished ;  first  at  the  capture  of  the  Frolic  by  the  Wasp, 
in  which  ship  he  was  serving  as  a  volunteer  lieutenant ; 
and  then  in  the  capture  of  the  Penguin  by  the  Hornet, 
which  he  commanded.  In  this  last  action,  where,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Frolic,  the  enemy  was  of  superior 
force,  captain  Biddle  received  a  dangeroos  wound  after 
the  Penguin*s  colors  had  been  struck.  Since  that  period 
he  has  been  in  command  in  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  elsewhere ;  always  with  honor  to  himself  and 
his  ooontry  {  and  it  ia  well  known  to  his  many  acquaint- 
ances in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  his  qualities  as 
a  companion  and  a  fHend  are  not  less  estimable  than 
his  character  as  an  officer. 

Another  brother  is  major  John  Biddle,  now  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  formerly  a  meritorious  officer  of  the 
army ;  and  a  third  is  the  honorable  Richard  Biddle,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  and 
whose  constituents  hold  him  in  high  estimation  for  his 
forensic  and  literary  abilities,  as  well  as  for  the  great 
amiability  of  bis  character  in  social  life.  This  gentle- 
man last  named,  is  the  youngest  of  the  fbur  brothera ; 
and  the  ekiest  is  Mr.  Charles  Biddle,  now  or  lately  in 
Quatemala,  when  he  has  been  engaged  in  forming  a 
company  to  cut  the  long-talked-of  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  eminent  merchant  or  broker, 
of  the  same  name,  is  of  another  family,  which  is  like- 
wise remarkable  for  personal  merit  of  no  common  order. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  being  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  independent  property,  had  every  early 
advantage  of  education,  and  was  sent  to  Princeton  col- 
lege, whera  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honon 
of  his  class  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen  years.  After 
completing  his  college  course,  he  was  placed  in  the  office 
of  a  lawyer ;  bat  before  he  had  passed  his  minority,  he 
was  invited  by  general  Armstrong,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  France,  to  accompany 
him  to  that  country  as  his  private  secretary,  or  secretary 
of  legation.  Mr.  Biddle  accepted  this  offer,  and  went 
accordingly  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  several  yeara 
as  a  member  of  the  American  embassy,  during  a  period 
when  its  duties  were  rendered  uncommonly  arduous  by 
the  obligation  to  remonstrate  incessantly  against  the 
repeated  aggressions  upon  our  neutral  rights.  The  case 
of  the  ship  New  Jersey  is  recollected  as  one  in  which 
Mr.  BiddJe's  name  appeared,  as  in  some  manner  con- 
nected with  the  controveny.  During  bis  residence 
near  the  French  court,  the  fint  consulate  was  exchanged 
for  the  imperial  crown,  and  he  was  present  as  one  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  at  Uie  splendid  ceremony  of  Napo- 
leon's coronatran ;  an  incident  in  hit  life  to  which  he 


has  very  felicitously  adverted  in  the  beautiful  ontioii 
delivered  by  hhn  two  yean  since,  to  the  itodeotiaod 
alumni  of  Princeton  college. 

After  some  yeara  passed  m  the  refined  ndcty  tf 
Paris,  be  quitted  that  brilliant  capiul  to  triTd  io  luly 
and  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  then  seldooi  Tinted  bjr 
AmericansL  He  made  some  stay  at  Delphi  and  il 
Athens,  to  indulge  or  cultivate  his  dasne  tute,  tad 
then  returned  to  Paris,  whence  he  soon  after  pund 
over  to  England,  and  again  entered  the  diplooMUeier< 
vice  as  secretary  to  Mr.Moncoe,  at  that  tioe  ovr  ninir 
ter  at  the  court  of  London. 

His  residence  in  the  British  metropolis  vu  Dot  i 
long  one,  as  he  preferred  returning  to  the  hone  fnn 
which  he  had  so  long  been  separated ;  bat  the  frieiid* 
ship  fbrmed  with  Mr.  Monroe  continued  throogfa  the 
lifeHime  of  that  statesman,  and  perhaps  mtteriallj  in- 
fluenced the  afker-life  of  both ;  for  it  was  the  renott 
cause  of  bringing  Mr.  Biddle  into  his  present  office,  at 
the  head  of  the  moat  important  financial  insiitntiooflf 
oar  country ;  and  is  believed  to  have  beea  prodaetivi 
to  Mr.  Monroe  of  certain  advantages,  the  deiaiii  of 
which  belong  to  private  hiatory  alone.  It  wia  a  frieod* 
ship  honorable  to  both ;  and  if  Mr.  Biddle  eoold  han 
yielded  the  independence  of  his  judgment  so  fitru  to 
act  with  the  political  party  which  supported  hia  ftitod 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  it  wooU  aiDOt 
certainly  have  brought  him  forward  into  office  io  the 
general  government,  for  which  his  talents  oadoobiedly 
qualified  him. 

But  several  yean  elapsed  between  his  reton  and  Mr. 
Monroe's  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  doriagvhidi 
interval  Mr.  Biddle  was  admitted  to  the  bar.and  eoomeD- 
ced  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  law  in  bis  miindiy. 
There  is  yet  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  eoUeetiooa 
of  the  less  valuable  pamphlets  of  that  period,  t  pmied 
report  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  two  very  goilty  ne> 
groea  for  murder,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Biddle  and 
Mr.  Rush  were  the  piisoneriP  counsel ;  and  it  aeeas 
rather  curious  that  those  two  gentlemen,  whose  owtnal 
attitttdea,  or  at  leaat  that  of  Mr.  Rush  towards  the  other, 
has  been  so  unfriendly,  should  have  been  associated  io 
perhaps  their  earliest  forensic  appearenoe.  Tmf»t 
mufsnlv,  says  Horace,  ef  not  malasiiir  am  ilUt* 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  manied  a 
lady  of  conaiderable  fortune  and  most  araisbie  char- 
acter; and  being  tired  of  the  **lbrum  oootentionD,'' 
or  finding  it  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  he  withdrew  froo 
the  legal  profession,  and  devoted  his  atteotioo  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  and  that  very  costly  amnsemeDi  called 
sometimes  **  gentlemen  farming,"  and  by  those  who 
follow  it,  dignified  with  the  name  of  experioeDtal  agri- 
culture^ Andalusia,  a  beautiful  country-sest  on  the 
banka  of  the  Delaware,  was  the  acene  of  these  R- 
searches  into  the  qualities  of  seeds  and  lb«  power  of 
manures;  and  though  we  do  not  know  that  any  im- 
portant discoveries  crowned  the  labor,  we  bare  seen  a 
discourse  delivered  to  an  agricultural  society  bf  the 
farmer  Biddle,  which  teem  to  be  a  learned  diaseruiioo, 
(but  on  subjects  of  tillage,  we  confisss  ouisclfes  ««•«•. 
beyond  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,)— end  is  certainly 
marked  with  the  eloquence  which  has  appeared  m 
everything  proceeding  from  his  pen. 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  letters  induced  him  to  ••* 
vm%  as  a  kbor  of  love,  the  edltonihip  of  the  M- 
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hUt,  tiMo  the  ooJy  literary  joanial  of  any  repute  in 
the  eoatiy.  It  attaioed  its  most  palmy  state  under 
hn  management;  but  soon  passed  into  other  hands, 
ad  began  to  dedine. 

For  Mveml  soecessiTe  winters  be  was  a  member  of 
the  l^giilatiire  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  in  the  senate, 
a  rery  yoathful  member  of  the  putrti  emucripU  of  the 
aaie—daring  the  exciting  period  of  the  war  with 
Gnat  Britain.  He  was  an  able  and  ready  debater, 
tftencife  to  the  business  of  legislation,  and  on  two 
oeeaiioQs  at  least  was  particularly  distinguished.  The 
kgidatnre  of  one  of  the  eastern  states,  had  adopted 
nnhitioBs  condemning,  in  Tery  severe  terms,  the  con- 
dwt  of  the  general  administration  and  the  policy  of 
the  war.  These  resolves  being  in  due  course  oommu- 
lieaiod  to  the  several  states,  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Biddle  was  chainnao,  or  the  most  active  member,  of 
(beoommittee  of  senatora  to  whom  they  were  referred. 
Heeooadered  It  no  time  for  showing  a  divided  front 
to  tbe  eoeray ;  and  possibly  his  own  war-spirit  was 
qaidtesed  by  sympathy  with  two  gallant  brothers  in 
the  amy  and  one  in  the  navy,  all  of  whom  had  been 
Mfsiag  fane  and  bonor  by  distinguished  bravery. 
The  report  which  he  wrote  upon  that  occasion  embo- 
died with  signal  ability  tbe  sentiments  which  all  would 
Mw  agree  to  have  been  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
pecsliar  drcyrostances  of  the  juncture.  About  the 
wne  period,  very  near  the  close  of  the  war,  Congress 
vtt  about  to  adopt  a  very  enetgetie  war-measure, 
vhidi  waa  ationgly  opposed  as  uncoostitutiooaL  This 
vai,  to  raise  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  by  means 
of  militia  drafts.  The  deuils  of  the  plan  would  be 
tcdiooi  and  uninteresting  here ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Biddle  advocated  with  zeal  and  eloquence  the 
PMHge  of  reeolutions  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
&Torable  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  by  the  federal 
pyvemment ;  and  it  was^  in  fiict,  we  believe,  prevented 
^bythepeaoew 

it  wtt  a  period  of  much  party  exacerbation ;  and, 
n  always  must  happen  in  such  times,  both  parties,  or 
hidiDgoeo  in  them,  said  and  did  much  that  cannot 
M  Ktroapeetaon  be  entirely  approved  by  men  of  any 
pwyaow: 

"  Shnul  ineaDavtmoa  omnea  j** 

^t  it  is  Dot  our  desire  to  revive  any  of  the  unpleasant 
qoeitioQa  of  that  day.  The  federalists  had  elected 
Mr.  Biddle  to  the  senate,  and  they  were  now  somewhat 
dirided  upon  both  the  subjecU  just  rsferrad  to.  His 
coBdoct  therefore  gave  some  dissatisiaeiion  to  a  portion 
^  hie  eonatitoents,  and  he  relinquished  his  seat  in  the 
Icgiibtiiie.  At  the  next  Congressional  election  he  was 
OM  of  the  four  candidates  nominated  by  the  demo> 
cntie  party  in  the  district  that  included  Philadelphia ; 
hut  they  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  end 
Mr.  Biddle  returned  to  the  amusements  of  his  country 
•Mt  daring  the  summer,  and  his  city  residence  during 
winter ;  and  poesibly  it  was  more  at  this  period  than 
^  tbe  earlier  one,  which  we  have  named  above,  that 
hiiaueoUoQ  was  partieukirly  given  to  theoretic  agri- 
cttltsre.  Writing  now,  without  attempting  to  correct 
<^  leoiiaisesneea  by  any  inquiries  or  reforenee  to  him- 
Klf  or  his  immediate  friends,  it  is  obviously  not  impos* 
uble  that,  ss  to  some  of  these  less  imporunt  partxculara^ 
^•■ey  liaMpow  the  dates. 


After  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered 
by  Congress,  he  was  named  by  president  Monroe  as 
one  of  the  directon  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and 
attending  regularly  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  he 
entered  upon  a  new  and  hitherto  untried  employment  of 
his  abilities.  Though  not  a  commercial  man,  but  at  that 
time  merely  a  gentleman  of  literary  taste  and  leisure, 
he  became  ao  efficient  a  member  of  the  direction,  that, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cheves,  he  was  designated,  at 
a  convention  of  stockholders,  as  the  most  suitable  per* 
son  to  fill  the  arduous  office  of  president.  It  is  knosrn 
that  he  was  continued  in  that  very  important  station,  by 
successive  re-elections,  until  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter; and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
hostile  feeling  generated  smong  politicisns  by  the  an* 
grily  vexed  question  of  the  re>  charter,  there  has  been  but 
one  sentiment  manifested  toward  him  by  the  stockhold- 
ers^ namely,  a  grateful  end  constsntly  augmented  ap- 
probation. This  has  been  testified  by  a  repeated  vote 
of  thanks;  and  at  the  time  of  the  last  one,  when  the 
new  charter  was  accepted  from  the  state  of  Pennsyl* 
vania,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  magnificent  present 
of  a  memorial  service  of  plate. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  Mr.  Biddle 
than  his  public  appearance  on  the  occasion  just  alluded 
to,  nor  could  anything  be  more  honorable  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  any  man  than  the  dear,  plain,  perepicu* 
ous,  and  satisfactory  statement  that  he  made  of  the  ad* 
vantages  to  be  derived  firom  the  new  charter,  and  the 
reasons  for  accepting  it;  and  afterwards  the  acknow- 
ledgment which  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  oflicen  of  the 
bank,  as  well  as  himself  in  return  for  the  vote  of  appro- 
val just  adopted  by  the  meeting  of  stockholders.  The 
first  address  was  an  unadorned  display  of  financial 
knowledge  and  sagacity,  betraying,  perhaps,  some  mea* 
sure  of  that  liberal  confidence  in  his  country  and  his 
covntrymen,  the  indulgence  of  which  too  for  is  possibly 
his  most  ensnaring  propensity ;  while  the  second  was  a 
spontaneous  and  eloquent  efiTusion  of  cordial  attachment 
to  the  friends  and  associates  with  whom  and  for  whom 
he  had  labored. 

« 

It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  the  financial 
management  of  the  board  of  directon  of  that  institu- 
tion from  its  commencement,  or  from  Mr.  Biddle's  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency,  till  its  close;  nor  of  the 
management  of  the  bank  ilnder  Its  state  charter,  of 
which  he  is  now  at  the  head.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
involve  questions  that  have  become  too  much  mingled 
with  feelings  of  party  strife  to  admit  of  any  decision 
that  can  be  universally  satisfsctory,  before  the  case  is 
carried  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  high  court  of  erron 
and  appeals  that  men  call  postbeitt;  and,  however 
desirable  a  financial  history  of  the  institution  may  be, 
both  for  entertainment  and  instruction,  it  is  plain  that  to 
write  it  would  require  opportunities  of  information  such 
as  we  cannot,  and  few  do  possess.  But  we  may  sug- 
gest, in  the  meantime,  that  perhaps  a  greater  share  of 
the  responsibility,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  has  been 
imputed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directora  than 
was  equitably  his  due.  That  board  haa  always  con- 
tained men  of  fint  rate  abilities  jind  intelligence ;— act- 
ing harmoniously  with  the  presklsnt,  but  never  inter- 
mitting the  free  exercise  of  their  judgmenu  in  aid  of  his, 
while  he  has  been  nowise  accustomed  or  desirous  to 
assiune  more  of  the  government  than  they  were  dis- 
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poMd  to  jrieM  from  an  enlighcaned  eonfidence  in  his 
nrbanity,  firmoesa,  eztmordinmrj  knowledge,  and  unti- 
ring deyotedneas  to  the  interests  of  the  institntion, 
which  he  and  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  has  been  even  said  that  one 
point  of  policy  to  which  Mr.  Biddle  has  owed  moch  of 
his  popularity  as  president,  has  been  the  forbearance 
with  which  he  has  allowed  directors  to  be  really  dire^ 
tors,  and  cashien  actually  cashiers,  without  interihring 
at  all  with  their  appropriate  functions;  a  policy  unhap- 
pily not  duly  appreciated  by  his  predecessor. 

Looking  at  him  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  bank,  it 
remains  for  us  to  say  that  he  finds  time  still  to  be  active 
hn  all  useful  projects  of  public  improTcnent ;  to  be  hos- 
pitable, social,  literary,  and  beneficent.  As  trustee  of 
the  unirersity,  commissioner  for  the  Girard  college, 
and  member  of  numerous  charitable  and  literary  asso- 
ciations, he  lends  not  merely  his  name,  but  his  AiithAil 
•tiention  to  all  the  most  derated  interests  of  society. 
8ome  of  the  English  papers,  by  some  strange  misap- 
prehension, haTc  said  he  is  a  Qiiabf— meaning,  doubts 
less,  one  of  the  Sodely  of  Friends ; — but,  in  truth, 
there  is  as  little  as  possible  of  the  Queiiw,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  about  him.  He  is,  in  respect  to  roligious 
frith,  an  fipiaoopalian,  and  a  regular  attendant  upon 
the  public  worship  of  the  church.  Entirely  amiable  in 
doasestlc  relations,  no  one  attaches  ftiends  more  warmly; 
and  as  the  turmoil  of  politics  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown,  has  failed  to  allect  his  temper  or  his  spirits,  so 
neither  has  his  eariy  ralish  for  polite  letters,  in  which 
he  is  an  accomplished  aeholar,  been  spoiled  by  long 
devotion  to  the  miiMB  utmiorm  of  finance  and  commeroe. 
While,  therefore,  he  is  at  the  morning  council  the  wisest 
among  the  wise,  he  is  often  to  be  aeon  in  the  evening 
drele  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Happy  in  family  ties,  in 
the  attachment  of  friends,  the  esteem  of  the  oommu* 
mity,  and  an  oflieial  station  which  eonfers  much  power 
of  doing  good ;  he  is  yet  happier  in  the  recollection  of 
a  lift,  already  past  its  meridian,  spent  hitherto  in  the 
vntiring  application  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  ardent 
feelings  to  varied  objects  of  utility  or  refinement ;  and 
la  the  refieetion  that  if  he  wera  obliged  to  write  a  faith- 
Ail  history  of  his  career,  the  record  would  oontain 

*'  No  Uoe  that,  dTinf  ,  be  would  wltb  to  blot'* 


THE   BUSYBODY, 

no.L 

Mf  lord,  I  am,  ••  yoasoo,  a  pUlD-opokeo  man,  ofroagh 
vlasfSa  aaida  a«  oona  of  yoer  aaiMCh-chioood  fallanti  nifht 
mj,  not  breedMd  in  the  latest  faahJoD ;  of  the  reat  joor  Jordahip 
moat  J  adge.  DrmmmL  Frmgmemit. 

There  are  few  people  who  have  not  aome  aort  of 
employment.  Thoee  who  do  nothing  fat  themselves, 
and  are,  therefore,  eupposed  to  be,  and  called,  idlers, 
are  generally  ready  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors,  and  thus  avoid  that  utter,  listless  sleepiness, 
which  is  a  burden  even  to  the  moet  sluggish.  Now,  this 
concern  of  one  person  in  another's  business,  may  be 
after  a  variety  of  manners,  and  on  its  manner  depends 
ahogother,  its  propriety  or  impropriety.    Sometimes  it 


is  by  way  of  intsrfareoes  and  intermptaon,  and 
meddling  is  always  odious.  The  fruit  of  idl 
one  man,  k  renders  onproducttve  aoothei's  labor.  Then 
you  may  concern  yourself  in  your  neighboi'a  sAiiii^  by 
way  of  admonition  and  advice,  though  aeUosB  viiji 
much  chance  of  thanks,  even  when  the  fovor  ban  been 
solieiteiL  But  advice  is  not  ofUn  asked  of  wemlag 
idlers:  itisoMMt  common  to  intemipt  the bmqr  by  soeh 
requests ;  and  naturally  enough,  since  tboae  who  at- 
tend moot  carefully  to  their  own  conceme,  are  genu  ally 
thought  best  qualified,  by  ezperienee,  to  judes  far 
others.  Mero  gratuitous  oouoeel  h  always  Iroiwncd 
upon,  unless  it  meet  a  very  submissive  tanspar.  It  is 
in  man's  naturo  to  despise  what  is  given  gratia.  It 
is  galling  enough  to  moet  men,  to  think,  that  all  they 
have  is  the  free  gifiof  heaven :  they  would  not  inrreaw 
their  debt  of  gratitude,  by  the  receipt  of  bimiaa  boontyj 
and,  as  ihey  cannot  but  receive,  tba  msnd  ia  oaasd  by 
undervaluing  each  gift.  Besidoi^  the  toae  of  ndvios 
usually  aaseru  a  superiority  in  him  that  given  it ;  wo^ 
as  wo  cannot  brook  a  favor,  that  seeaas  b«t  lo  imply 
our  own  infariority,  in  any  respeot,  however  Uiitng, 
much  leas  can  we  bear  an  open  claim  of  pro-emineaea. 

There  ia  another  class  of  Aiey-Jledfes — the  name 
which  they  have  rsoaived,  who^  idlers  in 
corns,  are  always  ready  for  foreign  servi 
clever  class,  that  are  always  at  head  to 
ance,  when  really  needed.  Ton  have  bat  to  ery  far 
Hereuio%  and  one  of  these  kind  friendo  hasfe  to  pot 
a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  you  oat  of  difionlty. 
Such,  it  ia  truoi  are  the  rarest  kind  of  idlera :  their  very 
virtuoa  become^  fireqoently,  matter  for  ridieola ;  and* 
too  olUn,  they  aro  repaid  only  by 
witticisms  upon  their  goisd  natorsb 

The  last  class  which  I  shall  meataoo  nandssi 
appeliation,  at  it  embracee  several  apeeiea.  It  ia  com. 
posed  of  those  who^  standing  aloof  frona  any  direct 
interference  in  other  people's  business^  look  oi  all  tmn" 
kind,  or  that  part,  at  least,  which  eoaees  oadv  their 
own  notice,  in  the  aggregate;  make  dedoctioaa  from 
every  thing  they  see  and  hear,  and  refieotaoiis  thsro- 
opon  {  note  down  their  remarka  upon  raen*s  good  quali- 
ties and  foiblesi  virtues  and  vices,  and  give  tbsne  to  tlH 
public,  that  each  one  may  apply  them  or  not,  oae  or 
abuee  them,  as  he  preferai  These  examplea  and  pre- 
cepts, though  dmwn,  irsquently,  from  partieolar  easea^ 
aro  not  applied,  directly  to  these  cases,  by  way 
of  roproof  or  eaoouragsment,  unleee,  indeed,  ooom  in- 
dividual recognise  hie  own  likeneoe,  and  hinself  claim 
the  picture.  Persons  of  this  clasa  give  advice;  bat, 
then,  it  coaies  in  sneh  a'  way  ae  aeMooi  te  appear 
obtrusive,  seldom  even  grataitoue.  Besides,  advice  is 
out  of  placei  oaly  whea  it  is  profeeeedly  or  clearly 
personaL  We  aro  not  very  eensiUe  of  any  faivor  re- 
ceived, when  we  gather,  it  may  be,  at  aonee  expeaae  of 
money,  time,  or  labor,  from  a  alock  thrown  open  te 
all :  the  receipt  of  such  a  benefit,  therefore,  ia  not  ifk» 
eome.  Under  thie  class,  which,  aa  I  have  alrsady  re- 
marked, ie  very  comproheneive,  nwy  be  ranked  those 
literary  idlers,  who  deluge  the  world  with  asoeal  esaays, 
didactic  poems,  romerks  upon  men  end  mailneva,  and 
other  such  trifiee  ■  trifies  in  appearonce,  at  leaat ;  aome 
times,  perhepe  moot  ftequeatly,  trifles  in  reaK^.  Hen 
may  be  groaped  Tatleis  aad  Spectators, 
1  and  Ramblers^  with  many  hamUer  peraoM^isa^ 
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wboiDi*  in  Um  fiir  lMick-grOQiid»  I  woukl  respectfully 
iBtfodeee  myself  as  a  Butf-Bodff, 

h  has  not  been  without  consideration  that  I  have 
choieQ  theprolesMm  of  an  idler.  I  earlysei  my  heart 
upoo  a  Hkini  profewioa,  and  was  edneatad  for  one. 
For  tk  pulpit  I  nerer  thooght  myself  fitted.  I  entered 
a  kvya^  effiee,  but  soon  frew  weary  of  the  rays  let  in 
fioB  Sir  Edward  Coke's  ** windows  of  the  law:"  they 
MHsed  to  Uhaninate  nothing  but  black-leUer  foHoe,— 
iigntty  p«adect%  year-books,  and  commenlanee.  The 
''gtadiosM  light  of  jarisprndenee"  dimmed  my  eyes: 
I  tanMd  my  bock  upon  it.  With  sorrow  I  remem- 
ber this  now,  for  law  is  a  noble  study^-'^a  science 
whieh  diHingoisbes  the  eriterions  of  right  and  wrong ; 
«Uch  tBsdies  to  establish  the  one^  and  prsTont,  pnnbh 
•rndittt  the  other ;  whidi  employs  in  its  theory  the 
•oMnt  fteslties  of  the  soul,  and  exerts  in  its  practice 
dMcaniiosl  virtaes  of  the  heart;  a  science  nniTersal  in 
in  SM  and  extent,  aeeommodated  to  each  individual, 
frt  eompiehending  the  whole  community."  He  who 
loih,  with  patient  perseverance,  throngh  iu  rugged 
floane,  will  reach  an  honofable  goal— <wiU  win  a  golden 
prize; 

Next,  I  tried  medicine,  and  with  no  better  success, 
k  aeeMd  to  mo  that  dry,  senseless,  crumbling  ruins 
«r  Irasiaaity  were  boc  an  indifferent  subject  of  study, 
eoBipafed  with  the  form  of  lifo— the  iesh  and  bones 
^aiek  widi  the  warm  piineiple  of  being,  and  covered 
wiib  the  divine  drapery  of  their  Creator*  The  sight  of 
badieadMBsed  and  disfigured— corrupted  in  their  very 
wh^aoca,  by  **  wounds  and  bruises  and  putiifying 
taret*— of  fiesb,  p«Uid,  bloated,  ulcerated,  mortified, 
gaaf^eeed,  sickenad  me,  when  I  remembered  the  bright 
tjty  the  full,  blushing  cheek,  the  foir  skin,  and  the 
warn,  tagting  blo<Ml  of  jrouth,  health,  and  beauty. 
Cosld  1  atudy  the  body,  even  in  iu  prime  of  health  and 
rttmgch,  and  in  its  proudest  symmetry,  and  forgot  the 
anMhe  spirit  of  lifo  within  T  I  turned  away  in  dis- 
guai,  sad  remember,  that,  as  I  hurried  home  from  the 
doeioi'a  ofioe,  to  the  seclusion  of  my  chamber,  every 
penoa  dMt  I  met  seemed  to  have  a  deathlike  counte* 
aaaee,  a  homp  upon  bis  shoulder,  an  ulcer  on  his  lip, 
**Bcer,  gangrsne,  putrefaction,  in  every  part !  Here, 
•gain,  I  may  have  done  wrong,  but,  now,  do  not  feel 
ihe  turn  regret,  when  I  hear  a  skeleton  rattling  in  its 
box,  SB  when  I  take  up  old  Littleton,  or  Coke,  or  their 
Modem  tranaoript,  Blackstone,  and  find  pessagee  that 
^  badr  pleasant  reoollectiona 

I  beeane,  then,  from  choice,  "  a  poor  devil  of  an 
aathor,"  thoogh  without  that  almost  necesaary  profbs- 
Mal  apportenanoe— a  garret,  which  seems  to  be  con- 
•deied  the  only  true  laboratory  of  tUk  salu 

Ha?iag  thus  dieclosed  something  of  my  past  lifo,  it 
My  be  well,  or,  at  least,  in  accordance  with  a  good 
•umple,  to  describe,  briefly,  my  manner  of  living.  I 
l^Qogs  about  upon  principle,  viait  public  placee,  study 
Kw  ftatores,  and,  when  they  can  be  come  at,  new 
■■■^  and  characters.  I,  frequently,  wander  away 
^"Mi  home— eometimes  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where 
I  an  alone  with  nature  and  her  Ood.  Then  I  return 
^  write,  partly  for  my  own  pleasure  and  profit: 
Ptttly— at  kiaat,  I  am  willing  to  think  so— for  the  good 
^  my  peadara.  The  most  of  theee  excursions  from 
**"»  wsd  aome  of  them  are  for  joumies— I  maka  on 
^NH.   Wheifaar  the  iMMm  he,  that  I  cannot  aflbrd  to 


ride,  or  that  I  prefer  walking,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention :  one  thing  is  very  certain— that  this  mode  of 
locomotion  is  most  favorable  to  the  firee  and  satisfoetory 
employ  of  both  eyes  and  ears.  They,  who  hurry 
through  the  worid  in  s  coach  and  four,  at  ftill  gallop, 
not  only  lose  the  benefit  of  clear  obeervation,  while  on 
the  road,  but,  also^  can  make  little  improvement  of 
temporary  stops  and  sojourns,  their  sight  having  be- 
come unsteady  from  the  rapid  succession  of  passing 
objects,  and  their  can  stunned  by  the  bustle  and  din  of 
the  way.  It  is  true  that  the  pedestrian's  field  of  obser- 
vation, must,  necessarily  be  small ;  but,  therefore,  each 
object  in  that  field  comes  immediately  under  his  notice: 
he  can  regard  almost  the  whole,  at  a  glance,  and  ex- 
amine, carefully,  the  different  parts  in  detail.  And 
when  we  consider,  that  however  extensive  may  be  our 
range,  we  meet  with  no  features  of  human  character, 
at  least,  which  might  not  all  have  been  found  within  a 
very  narrow  compass;  the  advantages  of  carefol  obser* 
vation  seem  to  overbalance,  greatly,  those  peculiar  tn 
an  extensive  sphere. 

The  pedestrian  moves  humbly  along  the  surfoce  of 
the  earth,  leaving  the  higher  regions  of  ether  to  thoee 
who  ara  elevated  on  wheels,  or  borne  away  sublime 
in  the  balloon.  Of  course,  be  is  chiefly  conversant  with 
things  of  earth,  and  is  not  subject  to  thoee  airy  flights 
of  the  imagination,  which  are  common  with  such  ae 
breathe  a  more  elevated  and  a  lighter  atmosphere. 
Now,  though  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decry  the  brilliant 
fancies  of  the  latter,  I  must  be  indulged  in  the  opinioui 
that  more  doee  and  practical  views  of  sublunary  things 
are  sometimes  necessary ;  and  must  caution  the  reader 
against  expecting  to  meet  here  with  many  beautiflil 
figures  and  highly  wrought  fictions.  My  observations^ 
and  I  go  not  beyond  their  limits,  have  been  directed,* 
entirely,  to  what  some  might  call  common-place  mat* 
ten ;  that  is,  to  such  every-day  objects  as  ara  presented 
to  our  ordinary  senses. 

Perhape  some  invidious  person,  hearing  me  thus 
disclaim  much  assistance  from  foncy,  may,  wittily, 
remind  me  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  end  grapes;  but  I 
can  assure  them,  that  such  an  allusion  cannot  destroy 
my  equanimity,  or  confidence  in  the  utility  of  practical 
obeervations. 

That  a  maxim  has  become  trite  is,  generally,  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  its  truth.  Instead,  therefore,  c4  making 
an  apology,  as  isfiequently  done,  for  introducing  a 
well  worn  or  proverbial  remark,  in  illustration  of  a 
subject,  a  writer  might  rather  congratulate  both  his 
readcra  and  himself,  on  having  luckily  met  with  an  apt, 
concise,  and  universally  admitted  proposition,  which 
does  not  requira  a  long  and  studied  demonstration,  nor 
even  a  refiwence  to  the  original  authority,  since  use  has^ 
in  some  measure,  made  every  man  a  sort  of  second-hand 
authority  for  its  truth.  Having  premised  this  much, 
I  may  remark,  that  I  have  always  adopted  that  celebra- 
ted line, 

'*  The  proper  atudjr  of  manklod  in  man.*' 

as  a  motto,  while  taking  notes  of  my  observationa. 
Not  that  I  think  the  study  of  the  subordinate  creation, 
useless  or  improper.  In  my  rambles,  I  have  frequently 
stopped  to  admira  the  wondrous  works  of  Providence, 
as  seen  in  the  uplifted  mountain,  the  teeming  valley, 
the  sweeping  wave,  the  rushing  torrent,  the  gently 
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gliding  brook,  and  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  At  such  scenes,  when  no  mortal  eye  has  beheldi 
I  have  gazed  in  silent  wonder,  and  my  heart  has  swelled 
with  the  creature's  involuntary  tribute  of  praise  and 
adoration  to  the  Creator.  The  poet  did  not  mean  to 
repress  our  ardor  in  philosophical  pursuits,  to  reprove 
him  who  would  trace,  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
evidence  of  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence  of  God. 
He  wished  to  restrain  only  that  arrogant  presumption, 
which  stretched  forth  a  puny  arm  to  grasp  the  altributes 
of  Deity ;  which  claimed  to  investigate  and  understand 
the  inmost  mysteries  of  creation — even  the  nature  and 
decrees  of  the  Creator.  He  wished  to  ^ turn  man's 
ambition  from  things  too  wonderful  for  him — things  so 
high  that  he  could  not  attain  to  them,  to  studies  suited 
to  his  capacity,  though  not  more  grovelling  than  his 
own  nature. 

Beings  of  superior  intelligence  regard  man,  as  we 
look  at  the  works  of  oration,  animate  and  inanimate, 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.  We  may  be  only  one 
of  many  races  of  rational  creatures,  which  people 
a  thousand  worlds,  rolling  through  the  boundless  uni- 
verse, all  objects  of  angelic  observation  and  wonder. 
DoulHless  the  seraph^s  love  may  be  warmed  by  admi- 
ration of  God's  skill,  displayed  in  man's  material  frame 
and  subtle  spirit,  just  as  the  astronomer's  devotion 
receives  a  new  fire  from  the  rays  of  every  star  which 
lights  up  the  field  of  telescopic  vision.  But,  to  man, 
the  study  of  his  own  species  has  a  peculiar  interest 
and  importance.  His  success  and  happiness  in  the  pur- 
suits of  life  depend,  essentially,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  men— objects,  which  are  one,  in 
attainment,  though  separate  in  their  application ;  for 
he  who  •studies  his  own  heart,  at  the  same  time,  lays 
open  the  recesses  of  his  neighbor's  breast;  while  the 
examination  of  another's  motives  and  springs  of  action 
may  teach  him,  if  he  refuse  not  the  lesson,  the  subtle 
workings  of  his  own  spirit.  The  observation  of  natu- 
ral scenery — and  of  this  we  speak  here  r«ther  than 
of  scientific  investigations— may  tend  to  increase  the 
fervor  of  piety ;  but  a  knowledge  of  human  character, 
while  it  must  bear  witness  to  the  truths  of  religion,  fits 
ns,  pre-eminently,  for  the  exigences  of  our  present  situ- 
ation— ^for  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men. 

Besides,  few  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  have 
ever  conveyed  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  reality— none 
have  ever  aroused  those  tumultuous  feelings,  which 
crowd  upon  the  soul  of  the  spectator.  In  order  that 
something  more  than  mere  listless,  vacant  wonder 
should  be  excited,  each  one  must  look  on  nature,  in  its 
varied  forms  for  himsel£  The  mind  may  be  afibcted  by 
bold,  clear  and  animated  description,  but  the  heart  re- 
mains unmoved,  and  can  be  touched  through  the  me- 
dium, only,  of  the  outward  senses— the  eye  and  ear 
Niagara's  angry  flood  of  waters  and  deafening  roarj 
maybe  vividly  presented  to  the  imagination,  by  the 
pen  of  truth  and  poetry.  Every  reader  may  exclaim, 
beautiful  I  sublime!  But  the  words  scarcely  warm 
the  lips  that  utter  them :  no  fire  is  kindled  in  the  soul 

For  these  reasons,  then,  and,  furthermore,  doubting 
my  descriptive  powers,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
many  things,  in  nature,  which  have  excited  deep  and 
varied  emotions  in  my  own  breast ;  but  shall  be  content 
to  trace  the  progress  of  studies  confined  to  man  as  their 
object. 


THE  BUSY-BODY— No.  IL 

He  doM  noof ht 
Ab  othcn— always  teeki  an  asiier  ws  j ; 
Nor  ever  ftiU  to  ikkUk,  at  lease,  his  owa 
Tha  bMt  and  eaateiL    Ha  wonders,  oA, 
That  the  eon  idU  Ite  oMen  orbit  keeps. 
If  or  flnda  a  cooler  crack. 

Laziness  is  very  frequently  the  mother  of  inventka. 
Numerous  modem  contrivances,  which  pass  under  the 
general  name  of  iaftor.M0<Rg  maeklnei^  may  propedy  be 
considered,  as  planned  to  save,  not  only  the  ptke,  but, 
also,  the  exertion  and  fatigve  of  labor.  A  lazy  boy  is 
said  to  have  contrived  the  common  method  of  opening 
and  closing  the  valves  of  the  steam-engine,  by  oooned- 
ing  them  with  other  parts  of  the  machinery  in  motioik 
It  had,  before,  been  bis  business  to  turn  these  valves; 
but,  by  means  of  a  few  strings  and  some  ingenoity, 
he  managed  to  make  the  engine  do  his  work,  and  to 
spend  the  time  saved  in  play.  A  disindinatioD  to  labor 
is  very  sure  to  put  the  thoughts  in  operation,  either  to 
discover  some  method  of  abridging  the  necessary  toil, 
or  to  invent  a  plausible  excuse  for  idleness. 

But  often,  according  to  the  adage,  '*laetf  fiaXka  take 
the  most  pains."  And  this,  not  only  on  aeoonnt  of 
the  trouble  in  which  they  ara  involved,  by  erode  and 
novel  plans  for  diminishing  labor,  but  Bometimea^  also, 
because  of  a  habit  of  working,  formed  in  the  oonstant 
struggle  to  make  work  as  light  as  possible.  Give  labor 
the  name  of  play,  and  boys  will  toil  as  zealously,  as 
if  they  were,  in  fact,  only  amusing  themselves:  and  so 
the  most  indolent  man  will  take  great  pains  whidi  do 
not  result  from  a  regular  and  necessary  task,  to  mmd  a 
job  much  less  troublesome,  but  more  formal  in  appear- 
ance. And  some  thus  acquire  a  habit  of  laboring,  ^eer- 
fully  and  with  perseverance,  in  perfecting  and  eooploy- 
ing  their  own  labor-saving  inventions^  as  they  insagine 
them,  however  unproductive;  and  come  to  tsike  a 
pleasure  in  contriving  means  to  abridge  even  ima^naiy 
tasks.  To  illustrate^  more  fully,  my  meaning,  I  shall 
attempt  to  sketch  the  character  of  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  been  long  acquainted. 

Benry  Carlisle  was  my  dassmabe  and  chmn  in  col- 
lege. He  was  noted  only  as  '*  a  clever  fellow,"  and  one 
of  the  worst  scholars  in  the  class.  His  low  standing 
however,  was  not  the  consequence  of  small  talent,  or 
an  abstraa  contempt  of  scholarship^  Bat,  then,  poor 
fellow,  he  seemed  constitutionally  indolent,  and  tboi^ 
continually  concocting  plans  fbr  r^ulating  his  stndiei^ 
and  making  them  more  easy,  be  never  arriT«d  at  any 
such  satisfactory  determination  of  the  shortest  route  to 
learning,  as  would  justify  his  commencing  the  journey 
thitherward.  His  pleaaantcst  dreams  and  reveries 
were  about  royal  roads  to  knowledge;  and  he  loved 
to  speculate  on  the  happiness  that  would  rcsalt  ftom 
the  Creator's  endowing  man  with  a  mind  fully  devek^sed 
at  his  birth.  He  was  a  constant  patron  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  teach  any  art  or  science  **in  half-a-doaen  easy 
lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  without  any  stody  at  home,'* 
and  had  taken  regular  courses  of  instruction  from  six 
difierent  writnig  masters  of  this  class.  Nor  wws  his 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  such  pretensioiis  at  all 
shaken  by  the  circumstance^  that  his  scrawled  nato- 
graph,  which  seemed  to  prasent  the  wont  cfaanuater- 
istics  of  all  the  difierent  systems  which  he  had  attempt* 
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ed  to  leern-Hif  the  angoiar  and  anti-angular,  the  roand 
and  Um  fanning,  tbe  billet-doiui  and  the  counting-house 
kuid»— was  Bcareely  legible  even  by  himself 

Oar  nom  presented  some  strange  evidences  of  his 
iBTeatire  genius.  Being  in  the  habit  of  sitting  before 
the  fire,  with  his  feet  somewhat  more  elevated  than  his 
bead  asd  resting  against  the  mantel,  he  became  at  length 
too  \uj  to  hold  them  in  that  posiuon,  and,  that  he 
mif;;fat  eajoy  the  pleasure,  without  any  muscular  exer- 
tkm,  iniled  up  an  old  shoe,  at  the  proper  height,  by 
which,  one  leg,  bearing  the  other  above  it,  might  be 
npported.  I  can  see  him,  even  now,  sitting  in  this 
poBtoTB^  his  foot  resting  in  the  shoe,  and  considerably 
higher  than  his  head ;  his  text-lxwJc  spread  open  in 
hit  hp;  his  hands  actings  occasionally,  as  a  rear  guard, 
toward  off  the  heat  of  the  fire;  and  his  eyes  perfectly 
ncant,  or  watching  the  smoke  that  curled  upwaid 
fnn  hii  cigar.  Thus  he  would  remain,  after  the  labors 
ef  the  refiBCtory  were  over,  until  the  recitation  bell 
RNMd  him  from  hie  reverie,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
hook  which,  before,  had  lain  scarcely  noticed. 

SotDetisiei  he  imagined  that  the  reclining  poeture  was 
noat  fitToraUe  to  study;  and,  as  it  was  tiresome  to 
hoU  asything  before  his  tyta^  while  stretched  upon  the 
bed,  contrived  a  book-holder  for  this  purpose,  oonsist- 
iBgof  a  aoMll  wooden  frame,  suspended  o?er  his  breast, 
byaatriogfrom  the  ceiling.  How  often  have  I  seen 
hia  prepare  this  apparatus  for  use,  get  everything  con- 
vcoicBUy  fixed,  spread  his  book  open  at  the  proper 
page,  lie  down  upon  the  bed,  and  compose  himself— 
to  deep! 

We  graduated,  and  parted  after  mutual  promises  to 
fivrapeod.  Both  of  us  commenced  the  study  of  law; 
and  he,  finding  that  so  kmg  a  probation  was  not  required 
io  the  western  slates^  generally,  as  in  the  eastern, 
*(  oat,  after  spending  twelve  months  in  a  lawyer's 
o&^  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  former,  and,  finally, 
ttttled  down,  to  practice  as  an  attorney,  in  MiasissippL 
Aias!  poor  Carlisle  could  not  overcome  his  idle  habits. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  business,  and  ntumed  home 
diappoiated,  though,  still,  he  had  but  a  lazy  way  of 
■'Miwiiig  his  mortification.  I  have  since  conversed  with 
*  gentleman,  who  became  quite  intimate  with  him, 
vfaOe  spending  some  months  at  the  same  house  in 
Natchez,  but  had  not  discovered,  in  all  this  time,  that 
Ixwu  a  lawyer. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  luckily  married  a  country 
heiftaa;  and,  though  not  acquiring  a  very  large  estate 
bjrthe  match,  was  thereby  placed  in  easy  circumstances, 
ud  ihm^t  little  more  about  his  profession.  Though 
>  tin  aign,  with  *'  Henry  Carlisle,  Attorney  at  Law,*' 
printed  opon  it  in  large  letters,  still  graced  a  front 
window-shatter,  all  the  neigfabora  seemed  to  under- 
*^df  perfectly,  that  it  remained,  as  a  memento  of  the 
I^Ktiee  which  he  had  once  pretended  to,  rather  than 
*>a  present  attraction  to  clients.  In  fiict  he  was  too 
Iszy  to  take  it  down. 

It  had  now  been  some  yean  since  I  had  seen  Car- 
^  when,  not  longago^  on  passing  through  the  village 
vhere  he  resides,  I  aceepted  his  invitation,  to  dine  and 
■P^  a  part  of  the  day  at  his  house.  But  a  few  yean 
had  flMde  a  great  alteration  in  himself  and  everything 
nhout  him.  The  dwelling  had  been  done  up,  and  looked 
««>fortable;  the  attorney's  sign  was  gone  firom  the 
ahauv,  and  the  grounds  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well 


kepL  At  a  loss  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  change,  I 
wras  led  to  obeerve,  closely,  at  least  the  effect  On 
being  shown  into  the  room  which  he  called  his  library, 
I  found  him  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair,  surrounded  by 
the  greater  part  of  liis  books,  which  were  spread  about 
the  floor,  many  of  them  open,  as  if  in  immediate  use. 
He  rose  to  welcome  me,  and  his  frank,  cordial  manner 
was  tbe  same  as  always ;  but,  then  he  appeared  much 
more  alert  and  active  in  his  movements  than  ever  be- 
fore. I  began,  after  a  little  general  conversation,  to 
rally  him  on  having  grown  more  brisk  and  youthful, 
but  could  not  thus  elicit  anything  that  I  wished  to 
discover. 

On  glancing  over  the  books,  I  found  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  on  such  practical  subjects  as 
machinery,  manufactures,  gardening  and  husbandry. 
A  great  number  of  little  contrivances  for  various  pur- 
poses, reminding  me  strongly  of  those  that  graced  our 
college  chamber,  met  my  eyes  in  different  parts  of  the 
roooL  But  my  attention  was  soon  particularly  directed 
to  the  stove,  by  iu  anomabus  structure,  the  coldness  of 
the  apartment,  and  its  being  an  object  of  constant  oars 
to  my  host.  Every  few  minutes  he  left  his  seat,  to  turn 
a  valve,  or  open  or  shut  some  air-hole,  or  insert  the 
poker,  warily,  between  the  ban  of  the  grate,  or  to  watch 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  hang- 
ing against  tbe  walL  The  number  of  appliances  for 
regulating  the  draft,  and  for  other  purposes,  made  the 
stove  a  most  complicated  apparatus.  I  might  have 
puzzled  my  head  for  hours,  to  discover  the  uses  of  the 
various  parts,  with  each  of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. At  firat,  I  supposed  that  he  was  anxious  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  room  for  my  comfort ;  and,  really, 
I  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  But  his  fire- 
quent  proximity  to  the  fire,  and  constant  motion  in 
regulating  it,  seemed  to  keep  his  own  blood  quite  warm, 
and,  at  length  he  left  it  with  his  face  flushed,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  heat:  I  was  afinaid  he  wouki  propose  to 
throw  open  a  window. 

I  made  some  remark  about  the  stove's  novel  appear- 
ance* He  was,  instantly,  ready  to  explain  its  construc- 
tion, and  show  its  good  points:  it  was  his  own  inven* 
tion.  He  had  been  so  troubled  with  other  stoves  and 
grates,  had  found  them  all  so  worthless,  and  to  require 
such  continual  attention,  that  he  had  set  about  planning 
an  improvement ;  and  he  assured  me,  that  the  result 
answered  his  wtumuH  hopes,  appealing  to  my  own 
obaervation,  to  bear  witness,  that  1  had  never  seen  any- 
thing more  complete  and  effectuaL  I  gave  a  shivering 
assent,  while  my  teeth  were  beginning  to  chatter,  and 
my  can  to  feel  like  icicles. 

Besides  this  main  contrivance,  there  were  several 
othera  in  the  library,  all  quite  as.  convenient  and  no  less 
complete.  By  pulling  a  cord,  which  hung  within  his 
reach,  he  could  lock  or  unlock  the  door.  Another  might 
be  used  to  throw  it  open ;  and,  by  similar  means,  he 
could  raise  and  let  down  the  window  sashes,  close  the 
shutters,  or  draw  the  curtains.  His  very  boot-jack, 
which  lay  in  one  comer,  was  a  curious  product  of  in^ 
ventive  genius. 

The  dining'TOom,  into  which  I  was  soon  ushered, 
exhibited  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  libra- 
ry, as  to  a  multitude  of  happy  contrivances.  It  was 
furniahed  with  a  stove,  the  exact  counterpart  of  that 
just  described,  but  the  atmosphere  was  rather  warmer, 
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parfaapa,  beeauae  tbia  fira  had  baan  laaa  maddled  with. 
My  Idnd  hoat,  howerer,  aooo  pareaivady  that  tha  roon 
waa  aa  oold  aa  a  barn ;  waa  vary  much  afraid  I  ahould 
aufier;  and  dedarad  that  the  aar?aiita  wara  all  too 
dumby  to  ba  made  to  vndaratand  tha  managamant  of 
tho  atova.  Hia  wifa— an  amiable,  aabmiaaira  area- 
t«ra-HHud  nothing ;  but^  I  thooght,  lookad  rather  blank 
when  he  bagan  to  twiat  tha  valvea^  and  ply  the  poker. 
At  any  rate,  the  fire  aoon  bagan  Tiaibly  to  decline, 
though  he  leift  the  table,  vary  freqneotly,  to  watch  ita 
progwaa^  and  apply  hia  reatoratiYaa. 

After  dinner,  Mra.  Carliale  retired,  while  we  remain- 
ed to  diacuaa  a  bottle  of  wine.  A  few  glaaiaa  made 
my  friend  naore  oommunioatiTe,  and,  without  needing 
such  encouragement,  he  began  to  explain  the  cauaea 
of  the  dutnge  whiah  I  had  noticed.  For  aome  time 
after  marriage,  hia  habita  of  indolence  had  remained 
in  AiU  force,  until  the  houae  and  grounda  had  fallen 
into  a  deplorable  atafta  of  dilapidation  and  waate.  Thia 
mode  of  life  had  become,  at  kat,  inaupportable,  and, 
by  a  figoffooa  efort,  he  had  aet  about  reform.  Mow  he 
had  acqured  a  love  for  buaineaa,  and  OTarything  about 
him  waa  tolerably  comlbrtable;  hia  greateat  annoyance 
being,  that  the  neighbora  aometimea  made  themaalvea 
nerry  at  hii  expenae,  and  apoke,  rather  aligfatingly, 
of  hia  variooa  ''notiona."  I  eould  not  but  agrae  that 
there  had  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  hia  cir* 
eumatancea ;  but,  certainly,  hia  labor  waa  not  of  the 
moat  productive  kind.  He  did  everything  after  a  new 
laahion  j  and,  diough  all  hia  inventiona  were  intended 
lo  aave  labor,  no  man  ever  worked  harder,  to  ao  little 
purpoae. 

A  more  corioua  cootrivanea  than  any  which  I  had 
yet  aaen,  waa  exhibited  after  we  retired  to  the  libiary. 
Carliale  begged  me  to  be  aeated,  remarking  that,  with 
my  parmieeion,  he  would  change  an  artide  of  dreai^ 
while  I  might  occupy  myaelf  in  turning  over  the  hooka. 
Accordingly,  I  took  up  a  volume,  but  could  not  avoid 
an  occaaional  glance  at  hia  operationa.  Looaaning  hia 
waiateoat,  and  a  few  buttona  of  hia  breechea,  he  insert- 
ed both  hands  beneath  hia  outer  garments,  where  they 
aeemed  buaily  employed,  aa  if  acratehing  for  relief  ftom 
aome  cutaneoua  diaorder;  which  auppositioo  the  violent 
contortiona  of  his  body  greatly  ftivored.  After  a  while, 
hia  uneaaine^  aeemed  to  be  gradually  diminishing  un- 
der thia  mode  of  treatment,  and  hia  handa  were,  appa^ 
rently,  working  outward,  aa  if  there  waa  aome  diffi- 
aulty  in  withdrawing  them ;  but,  with  them,  at  length, 
came  out  the  mooae  which  had  caused  auch  mountain 
labora.  Prom  an  unmentionable  part  of  hie  unmen- 
tionables, he  drew  forth  a  flannel  garment,  or,  rather,  a 
large  piece  of  flannel,  provided  with  numberleaa  atrbgs, 
kiopa,  buttott-holea  and  buttona.  Then  commenced  an 
inverae  aystem  of  operatiooa,  fiir  putting  on  another 
article  of  the  same  conatruction ;  bat  auffice  it  to  aay, 
that,  after  a  half  hour'a  work,  my  friend  reated  from  hia 
exertions,  and  reaumed  hia  aeat,  when  I  perceived  that, 
iteapite  the  coldoeas  of  the  rooqd,  a  dewy  perapiration 
atood  upon  hia  forehead.  He  waa  kind  enough  to  exr 
plain  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  flannel  ahirta. 
By  a  very  aimple  and  elegant  contrivanoa-^4he  akilftil 
arrangement  of  a  few  atrioga  and  buttona  oaly-^a  great 
doaideratum  had  been  obtained :  he  could  put  on  and 
off  iheae  garments,  without  removing  thoae  abovUi  The 
utility  of  hia  invention  waa  ao  manifeat,  espadally  after 


the  exhibitioii  which  I  had  juat  witaeaaad,  that  my 
firiend'a  character  lor  inceauity  roaa  aevaiai  dagraea  ia 
my  eatimatioD* 

Carliale  aoon  propoaed  that  I  ahookl  walk  out  and 
look  at  hia  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  which  he 
called  a  farm.  Antidpating  a  rich  fund  for  amuse- 
ment in  hia  ootpdoor  arrangementa,  I  conaentMl,  and  was 
not  diaappointed.  The  aame  whimeical  gentoa  that  gov- 
erned within,  waa  evidently  ruler  without.  The  atafale^ 
the  pig  Bty,  and  the  cow  abed,  all  exhibited  the  fniitt 
of  my  hoat'a  ready  invention.  Even  a  few  lugubrioos 
looking  geeae,  that  waddled  about  the  bam-yard,  had 
yolka  of  a  new  &ahion,  though  the  poor  thinge  did  not 
aeem  fully  to  appreciate  their  advantagea.  Carliale  men- 
tioned a  plan  which  he  had  once  tried  of  yolking  then 
together  by  paira,  like  oxen.  Thia,  he  bad  thoogfat, 
would  correct  habita  of  vagrancy,  and  atreagtfaeD  the 
aocial  prindple.  But  the  unlucky  late  of  a  pair  thus 
connected,  which  were  discovered  one  momiag  after 
the  night'a  reat  of  the  whole  family  had  been  disturbed, 
by  certain  unearthly  aounda,  ao  alarming  that  none 
dared,  at  the  time,  to  inveatigate  their  origin — ^were 
diacovared  fairly  hung  by  their  yolk,  and  dangling  ob 
dther  aide  the  top  rail  of  a  fence  near  the  hooac^  peifeci- 
ly  lifeleas,  put  an  untimely  end  to  hia  experimeoL 
Whether  the  poor  geeae  had  been  placed  in  that  poet- 
tion  by  aome  kindly  dispoeed  neighbor,  or  paaaer-bjr, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  merita  of  the  invention,  ooder 
trying  drcumatancea ;  or  whether,  one  of  them  having 
succeeded  in  getting  over,  the  other  remained  behind, 
from  want  of  atrength  to  follow,  or,  aa  aeemed  naore 
probable,  from  aheer  obatinacy,  had  never  been  fully 
aaoartained.  A  ooroner'a  jury  would  undoubtedly  have 
returned  the  myateriooa  venUct^**  Found  dead."  But 
I  muat  not  detain  the  reader  longer  than  Co  deaeribe  a 
very  remarkable  chicken  coop,  to  which  Carlisle  direct- 
ed my  attention.  It  waa  divided  into  a  number  of  amall 
compartmenta,  each  of  them  intended  for  a  aingle  lbwl~ 
a  aort  of  cdl  for  aolitary  oonfinemenL  The  plan  had 
beeo  found  to  work  admirably.  The  chickeDs  fiittened 
better,  when  not  alh>wed  to  joatle  each  other ;  and  aay 
inveterate  diaturbera  of  the  public  peace,  among  the 
breeding  fowla,  could  here  be  aubjected  to  a  aort  of 
priaon  diadpline.  Chickena  were  not  juat  then  in  sea- 
son ;  and  the  coop^s  empty  cells  testified  to  the  excd- 
lent  atate  of  bam-yard  morale. 

I  could  not  yield  to  my  hoat'a  urgent  aolidtations, 
that  I  ahould  apend  another  day  with  him:  busineas 
hurried  me  forward.  My  refiectiona  on  hia  sii^alar 
character  need  not  be  written :  ihey,  doubtless^  vere 
auch  aa  every  reader  ha^  already,  made  for  bimselC 


THE  MOCKINGBIRD. 

Come,  liaten — oh  bark !  to  that  aoft  dying  stnia 
Of  my  Mockingbird,  up  on  the  houae-top  again ; 
She  comea  every  night  to  these  okl  rained  waUs, 
Where,  aoft  aa  the  moonlight,  her  melody  ftdla. 
Oh,  what  can  the  bulbul  or  nightingale  chant, 
In  the  climea  which  they  lore  and  tha  grovea  whicfa 

they  haunt, 
More  thrilling  and  wikl,  than  the  aonga  I  have  beud. 
In  tha  willnata  of  nighty  from  my  aweat  Moddngbird  7 
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1  aw  ter  to-diy,  m  her  faTorite  tree, 

WImm  ifae  eoMiaiiilf  eomea  in  her  glory  aad  glee, 

PerehM  high  oo  a  limb^  which  was  staoding  out  far 

Above  all  the  reel,  like  a  tall  taper  apar: 

The  wind,  it  waa  wafting  thai  limb  to  and  fko^ 

And  die  rode  up  and  down,  like  a  skiff  in  a  blow, 

Whes  it  sinks  with  the  hiUow,  and  mounu  with  iu 

swell; 
She  knew  I  was  watching— she  know  it  full  well 

She  foUed  her  pinions,  and  swelled  out  her  throat. 
And  mimick'd  each  bird  in  its  own  native  note, — 
The  Thrush,  and  the  Robin,  the  Redbird  and  all— 
And  the  Partridge  would  whistle  and  answer  her  call ; 
TiieQ  Mopping  her  carol,  she  seemed  to  prepare, 
B7  the  flirt  of  her  wings,  for  a  flight  in  the  air, 
Whea  riaing  sheer  apward,she  wheeled  down  again, 
And  took  up  her  song  where  she  left  off  the  strain. 

Woold  you  cage  such  a  ereature,  and  draggle  her 

plnoMs— 
Coodeinn  her  to  prison,  the  worst  of  all  dooms- 
Take  from  her  the  pleasure  of  flying  so  free— 
And  deny  her  her  ride  on  the  wind- wafted  tree? 
Woald  70Q  force  her  to  droop  within  roereileas  bara^ 
When  earth  is  all  sunshine,  or  heaven  all  stars  T 
Forbid  it,  oh  mercy  !  and  grant  her  the  boon 
Of  a  Bail  in  the  sun  and  a  song  to  the  moon. 

WW  a  gift  she  poosessea  of  throat  and  of  lungs  I 
The  gift  apoatdi^— the  gift  of  all  tonguoa ! 
Ah !  eoeld  ahe  but  utter  the  lessons  of  Iots, 
To  wean  us  from  eauth  and  to  waft  us  aboTS, 
What  aino  oould  tempt  us  to  wander  again  7 
We'd  aeek  but  the  siren,  outpouring  that  strain — 
Would  liateo  to  nought  but  her  soft  dying  fall, 
Aiiheast  all  alone  ou  some  old  ruined  walL 

VVOATOE. 


FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION.* 

AninI  of  the  U.  8.  Wiigtif  CooaUtutloa  at  Malta— Sir  T. 
Brifgt— Anecdoie  of  Sir  Thoinaa  Fellowea— Celebration  of 
the  S9d  of  Fetmary'-Admiral  Sir  R.  Biopford— Brlfade  Re- 
▼i«w— Dapaftora  of  tho  CooalllucloD. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of  February,  which 
VIS  one  of  the  most  gusty  days  of  our  past  wintry  sea- 
no,  a  foreign  frigate  was  obserred,  under  her  reefed 
topeaiii^  aailing  near  pur  uneyen  and  rocky  shores,  and 
tnakiog  for  the  harbor  of  Valletto.  Sho  was  only  seen 
doriog  the  rateryals  of  the  heayy  squalls  of  wind  and 
nin,  and  an  hour  had  elapaed  from  the  time  of  her  first 
^ing  signalized,  before  the  man  at  the  observatory  was 
enabled  to  make  her  out  sufficiently  well,  as  to  telegraph 
to  the  admiral.  Sir  R.  Stopford,  '*  that  she  wss  an  Ame- 
ncM  ship,  and  bearing  the  flag  of  a  commodore.**  Sure 
enough  ii  was  "Old  Ironsides,"  of  "Guerriere,"  " JaTa,»' 
^  Cyan^  and  "  LeTant"  memory.  In  she  came,  enter- 
uig  in  a  most  masterly  way — anchored  off  Burmola, 
with  its  many  walla,  and  bristling  fortifications — ^haying 
00  one  nde  the  "  Princess  Chariotte*'  of  one  hundred 
and  four  gans,  and  on  the  other  the  razeed  **  Barham," 
one  of  the  finest  men  of  war,  of  her  class,  in  the  British 
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Afler  the  azpimtion  of  her  quarantine,  whiehi 
oomiDg  as  she  did  from  Mabon,  was  of  some  feur  houia 
duration,  several  boats  eame  hovering  around,  and 
among  them  we  notioed  that  of  rear  admiral  Sir  Th<v 
mas  Briggs,  an  officer  well  known,  and  muefa  respected 
by  every  American,  who  has,  during  the  past  seven 
years,  been>at  this  isUnd,  for  the  many  civilities  rsoetved 
at  his  handi^  both  in  a  public  and  a  private  way.  For 
the  information  of  those  who  have  met  him  here,  I 
would  mention  that  his  term  of  service  as  admiral  of 
this  port  has  recently  expired — that  he  left  only  yester* 
day  in  Her  Majesty's  ship  *'  Portland,'*  for  England, 
and  has  beeu  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Louis,  who  bias  no 
very  easy  tssk  to  peribrm,  if  he  expects  to  make  him* 
self  so  beloved  by  all  classes  of  the  Maltese,  and  aa 
popuhu-  with  all  foreigners,  as  his  late  predecessor. 
This  is  but  a  passing,  parting  compliment,  one  to  which 
I  am  satisfied  all  of  our  countrymen  who  have  ever  met 
admiral  Briggs  at  Malta,  will  most  willingly  give  their 
hearty  response. 

Sir  Thoflsas  Fellowes,  of  H.  M.  ship  Vanguard,  an 
eighty -four— and  of  which  ship  commodore  ****9  after 
having  witnessed  the  discipline  on  board,  and  the  beanti^ 
ful  order  in  which  every  thing  was  arranged,  not  a  long 
time  ago^  truly  ramarked,  ''if  we  shall  ever  have  another 
war  with  England,  our  boys  will  have  something  to  do  to 
capture  such  a  ship  as  this,**— was  also  present  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Constitution,  and  marked  in  his  attentions 
to  commodore  Elliott  The  fbllowing  anecdote  of  Shr 
Thomas  Fellowes,  as  I  heard  him  publicly  narrate,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  American  readers. 
In  the  year  '94,  or  thereabouts,  this  officer  was  cast 
away  in  India,  and  the  only  chance  of  his  getting  away, 
which  waa  likely  to  present  itself  for  many  months,  was 
by  a  Philadelphia  ship.  He  accepted  the  invitation  ten- 
dered by  Mr.  Pringle,  the  supercargo,  and  during  the 
▼oyage,  was  ofisred  the  situation  of  second  mate,  with 
a  promise  of  promotion,  shoukl  he  remain  in  the  enk 
ploy.  This  waa  decUned,  as  the  then  Mr.  Fellowes 
prelbrred  taking  hb  efaanee  in  the  service  of  his  ooua- 
try.  Sir  Thomas,  with  some  feeling,  obeerved  that 
most  gladly  woold  he  again  meet  Mr.  P.  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness^  in  having  given  him  a  passage^  some 
fbrty  odd  yeara  ago,  from  Madras  to  Bengal,  when 
shipwrecked  and  friendless,  he  was  cast  ashore  on  one 
of  the  most  unfrequented  places  of  Indian  navigation. 
Captain  Felh>wee  oommanded  a  frigate  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  distinguished  himeelf  in  the  engagement, 
was  charged  by  the  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington, 
with  despatches  for  the  admiralty,  and  for  this  service 
was  knighted  on  his  arrival  in  England.  This  gentle- 
man also  commanded,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, a  merchantman  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampehire, 
had  his  vessel  hove  down,  and  coppered  there,  and  from 
thence  loaded  a  cargo  of  "notions^  for  the  West  Indies. 
Doee  Mr.  S^^***  remember  him  7  Not  a  few  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  have  within  the  last  fbw  yean  come 
within  the  circle  of  my  observation.  Need  I  name  cap- 
tain F.,  of  the  •'Asia,"  74 ;  captain  I.,  of  the «'  Bellero- 
phon,"  80 ;  capUin  McK.,  late  of  the  ^^Vemon,"  all  of 
whom  have  attained  their  rank  by  their  own  exertions, 
and  not  by  family  patronage. 

Never,  may  I  venture  to  ssy,  did  the  Constitution 
look  better  than  when  ridhig  at  anchor  in  our  waters, 
and  amkist  the  beautiful  ships  of  all  ctesses  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty'i  prMent  MedicemuMaD  wiuadron.  Her  crew  were 
a  fine  looking  aet  of  men,  wlio  had  been  upwarda  of  ifaree 
yeari  on  board,  appeared  well  oonlent  with  their  eitua- 
iion,  and  perfectly  at  home  when  duty  called  them  to 
their  reapeetiTe  atationa.  Aa  regarda  the  offioere^  I 
would  only  aay,  that  where  auch  diaciplinariana  are,  no 
American  at  home  need  ever  bloah  at  a  want  of  neat- 
neai  or  diacipline  on  board  our  men  of  war,  when  sta- 
tioned or  cruiaing  abroad.  Every  day  brought  with  it 
ibr  them  new  aoquaintancea  and  new  invitational  and 
these  were  never  received  without  also  being  repaid  in 
a  moat  liberal  and  handsome  manner.  The  best  proof 
is,  that  the  longer  "Old  Ironsides^  remained,  the  longer 
the  officers  wished  her;  and  the  more  they  became  ae* 
quainted,  the  more  by  their  English  neigfabora  and 
frienda  waa  their  absence  regretted.  It  was  not  only 
with  the  navy,  but  also  with  the  army,  that  intimacies 
were  created ;  and  on  lieutenant  Watson*s  dining  with 
the  filly-ninth  mess,  they  gave  him  "Hail  Columbia !" 
and  one  of  their  oldeat  and  most  meritorious  oflicers  of 
the  regiment,  a  captain  Harward,  rose  and  remarked, 
"  that  the  corpa  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  first  which 
fired  a  shot  in  the  revolutionary  war,  on  the  plains  of 
Lexington,  and  afterwarda  on  the  heights  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  aineerely  did  he  hope  that  if  they  were  ever 
again  called  into  action,  it  woukl  be  in  defence,  and 
never  againat  their  American  brethren.**  This  was  not 
an  isolated  instance,  but  numerous  anecdotea  might  be 
given  of  the  general  good  feeling  exhibited  at  all  timea, 
and  even  in  instancca  where  it  was  neither  called  for  or 
expected. 

The  Constitution  was  known,  on  her  arrival,  for  her 
deeds  during  the  past  war.  She  ia  now  fitr  more  plea- 
aantly  remembered,  by  the  urbanity,  hoapitality,  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  of  her  offioera. 

Daring  my  residence  here,  I  have  oftentimes  seen 
crowned  heads,  and  heirs  to  crowns,  received  as  stran- 
gers, but  never  have  I  observed  more  marked  honors 
paid  to  them,  than  has  recently  been  shown  to  commo- 
dore Elliott,  and  through  him  to  the  American  nation. 
On  the  twenty-second  of  February,  it  being  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Washington,  the  United  Statea 
flag  was  seen  waving  at  the  fore  royal*mast-head  of 
evisry  man-of-war  in  our  harbor.  At  twelve  o'clock 
precisely,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  Constitution 
had  finished  her  firing,  a  national  salute  of  one  and 
twenty  guns  was  given  from  each  Britiah  ship,  and  I 
think  they  numbered  fourteen  in  all,  from  the  "  IM 
flag"  down  to  the  two  gun  vapore  "  Confiance.**  It 
was  thought  the  salute  would  have  been  returned  from 
the  "Princess  Charlotte,"  but  never  did  any  one  dream 
that  it  would  have  been  answered  byalL  Never  has 
the  memory  of  Washington  been  so  deservedly  ho- 
nored before,  on  one  day,  from  the  "  wooden  walk**  of 
old  England.  At  sun-set  when,  with  the  merry  sounds 
from  the  fife  and  the  beat  of  the  drums,  the  American 
flags  were  hauled  down,  that  of  England  was  happily, 
and  handsomely  run  up  by  the  orders  of  commodore 
Elliott,  and  saluted  with  an  equal  number  of  guns. 
Thus  closed  the  twenty-second  of  February  at  Malta. 
Sir  Robert  Stopford,  by  whose  orders  this  compliment 
was  paid,  is  the  fifth  on  the  navy  list  of  the  admirals 
of  Great  Britian,  served  on  our  coast  during  the  war 
of  our  revolution,  and  was  with  admiral  Digby  when 
be  attempted  to  relieve  "Corowallis  and  his  army." 


The  policy  of  Engbmd— and  many  will  not  blame  hi 
was  once  expressed  in  the  firflowing  quaint  lines  of  an 
oM  English  poet;  itis^ 

"  Tbs  good  old  mle,  th«  tliBple  plBn« 
That  thoy  mmj  uko  who  bavo  iko  powar, 
Aod  they  may  fcoep  who  can.** 

England  has  as  much  territory,  and  as  many  people  oa 
her  possessions,  aa  ahe  can  now  well  govern,  therefore 
all  jealousy  haa  ceased  with  ua,  and  we  are  finendi 
again.  The  praiseworthy  condua  of  the  Amenosa 
government,  with  reforence  to  the  affiurs  of  Canada, 
doubtless  was  one  reason,  why  such  attentiona  were 
shown  to  commodore  Elliot,  and  auch  hooon  paid  to 
our  flag. 

Major-general  Sir H.  A.  BowveHe,  the  preaent  gover- 
nor of  this  island,  is  of  the  Radnor  fiunily,  a  distia- 
gttished  officer,  having  served  throughout  the  PeDin- 
sular  war,  and  also  acted  as  principal  aid  de  camp,  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  battle  of  Waierioo. 

The  Conatitution  left  ua  at  break  of  day  on  the  8Ui 
of  March.  As  she  passed  out,  her  bead  waa  playing 
"  God  save  the  Gtueen,"  while  thoae  of  Her  Majesty^ 
ships,  gave  in  return  "  Hail  Columbia.**  Thia  Tiat  of 
commodore  Elliott  has  been  a  fiwtnnate  one,  and  to 
quote  general  Bowverie*s  words  "  the  oftener  we  meet, 
the  better  it  wiU  be  for  both."  W. 
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HAPFT  ACCIDENTS. 

**  In  spoealatlng  on  the  future  prospects  of  pbyalcal  cdenoe, 
wo  ahoQld  not  bo  joiciflod  in  leavtnff  out  of  eooefidentioai  the 
prohaMltty,  or  rather  oeitalnty,  of  the  occaetonal  occamoce  of 
those  happy  accidents  which  have  had  ao  poworfol  an  iafli 
on  the  past"  Heneh€t*»  Jitf.  DU.  page  987. 


Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  some  of  theae  "  happy 
aocidenta,**  as  Herachel  haa  termed  them,  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  Hiero^  king  of  Syracuse^  ordered  his 
jeweller  to  make  him  a  goklen  crown  of  a  certain  apeei^ 
fied  weight.  The  artist  attempted  a  fraud,  by  sub* 
stituting  a  portion  of  stiver.  In  some  manner  the 
suspicions  of  the  king  were  awakened,  and  he  appointed 
Arehimides^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  to  examine  the  niatter,  and  determine,  if 
possible,  the  portion  of  silver  which  bad  been  frando- 
lently  introduced.  For  a  long  time  Archtmides  couM 
see  no  possible  way  of  solving  the  question.  At  length, 
entering  his  bath  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
idea  of  specific  gravities,  and  the  method  of  determin- 
ing them,  by  observing  the  water  riee  as  his  body  was 
immersed  in  it.  Perceiving  at  once  the  many  impor- 
tant uses  to  which  this  knowledge  might  be  applied,  be 
was  so  overcome  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he 
leaped  from  the  water,  and  unconscious  of  his  naked- 
ness, pursued  his  way  homeward,  crying  out,  "  I  hare 
found  it — ^I  have  found  iL"  The  doctrine  of  speaht 
gravities,  which  he  seems  m  this  accidental  manner  to 
have  become  acquainted  with,  he  afterwards  developed 
more  fully  in  his  work  "  De  Humido  Insldentibus." 

One  of  these  "  happy  accidents"  laid  the  foundatioa 
for  our  knowledge  of  galnniam.    it  oecanad  dnriiv 
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the  year  1791,  in  the  laboratory  of  GkLlvani,  profaMor 
of  tMiMDy  al  Bcdogna.    His  wife  being  in  a  delicate 
Hate  of  hcaith,  employed  as  a  restorative  a  soap  made 
of  fngt.  Several  of  these  animals  were  lying  on  a 
tibie  near  to  an  eleetrieal  machine.  While  the  machine 
waa  io  operaiioo,  a  papil  of  GalTani,  happening  to 
u»ch  the  cnnal  nerve  of  a  firog  with  one  end  of  a 
teife,  whilat  the  other  end  was  in  contact  with  the 
prime  eondnctor  of  the  machine,  noticed  that  the  mus- 
dei  of  die  limb  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions. 
This  curious  fcct  attracted  the  notice  of  the  professor's 
lady,  wbo  communicated  it  to  her  husband  on  his 
neon.   (Sahrani  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  an  exaroi- 
aatioo  into  the  nature  of  muscalar  motions.    These  he 
eoBeeived  to  be  owing  to  electricity ;  the  nerve  and  the 
Doeie  wiUi  which  it  was  connected,  being  oppositely 
dialled  (like  the  two  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar)  and 
momlar  motion  ensuing  whenever  a  discharge  was 
Dade  from  one  to  the  other.    This  newly  observed  &ct 
Mflied  to  oooliim  his  hypothesis^  and  led  him  to  pro- 
■eote  kia  mvestigations  with  renewed  ardor.    Daring 
a  omne  of  eiperiments  which  he  was  in  this  way  led 
toeoomenoe,  be  dtseovered  that  the  same  efStct  could 
be  produced  by  establishing  a  metallic  communication 
between  a  nerve  and  a  muscle.    This  &ct  he  commu- 
ueated  lo  the  world  in  his  treatise  concerning  animal 
electricity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  depart- 
Dent  of  general  physics  which  has  since  borne  his 
Bime:  Had  not  the  attention  of  Qelvani  been  directed 
at  the  time,  to  the  subject  of  muscular  motion,  it  is 
pnbaUe  that  this  fact  woukl  have  passed  unnoticed ; 
IS  it  had  in  the  case  of  Du  Yemey  who  had  made  the 
■use  observation  about  a  century  earlier,  without  its 
bafiog  received  that  attention  from  philosophers  which 
it  deKTfed.    Another  of  these  "  happy  accidents*'  gave 
me  to  die  modem  science  of  oystalography.    The 
Abbe  Haoy,  waa  engaged  on  a  certain  occasion  in 
enmining  the  collection  of  minerals  belonging  to  M. 
France  de  Croisset,  when  accidentally  he  dropped  a 
beaotifal  apecimen   of  calcareous  spar,  crystallized 
in  priama.    The  specimen  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and 
Haoy  observed  with  astonishment,  that  the  fragments 
bad  the  smooth  regular  form  of  rhomboid  crystals  of 
leekBd  spar.    **!  have  found  it  all,"  he  exclaimed,  for 
>l  that  moment  he  conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of 
bis  new  aysieoL    Having  collected  the  fragments^  he 
canied  them  home,  and  soon  discovered  the  manner  in 
vbich  the  derivative  forms  of  crystals  could  be  re- 
(Ineed  u>  their  primatives,  as  well  as  the  geometric  law 
fcr  calculating  the  angles  of  the  one,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  angles  of  the  other.    His  discoveries  were  after- 
*aids  made  public  at  the  solicitation  of  La  Place  and 
l^enbeoton.    The  investigations  to  which  this  accident 
C*ve  rise,  have  resulted  in  dispelling  much  of  the  mys- 
tery which  before  enveloped  this  subject,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  ligbt  many  curious  facts  respecting  these  "  flowers 
of  the  auneral  world"  as  they  have  been  called. 

Aaothsr  of  these  '*  happy  accidents"  has  resulted  in 
die  creation  of  a  new  department  of  physical  optics ; 
(bat  which  treats  of  polarized  light  A  remarkable 
£Kt  was  noticed  by  Mains,  in  1808,  whilst  acddentally 
riewiog  through  a  doubly  refracting  prism  the  light  of 
die  Batting  sun,  as  reflected  firom  the  windows  of  the 
LnxemboQig  pahce  in  Paris.  On  turning  the  prism 
•romd,  he  waa  surprised  to  observe  a  remarkable  dif- 


ference in  the  intensity  of  the  two  imagee ;  the  most 
refracted  alternately  surpassing  and  falling  short  of  the 
least  refracted  in  brilliancy,  at  each  quadrant  of  the 
revolution.  This  phenomenon  connecting  itaelf  in  hn 
mind  with  similar  optical  phenomena,  which  from  the 
nature  of  his  studies  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  led  him 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  all  possible  attention.  The 
result  has  been  (as  remarked  above)  the  creation  of  a 
new  department  of  physical  optics.  Respecting  this 
department,  Hersehel  has  justly  remarked,  that  "  the 
phenomena  which  belong  to  it,  are  so  singular  and 
various,  that  to  a  person  familiar  with  the  other  depart- 
ments  of  optics  only,  this  is  like  a  new  world ;  so 
splendid  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  delightful 
branches  of  experimental  inquiry ;  and  so  fertile  in 
the  views  which  it  lays  open  of  the  constitution  of 
natural  bodies^  and  the  minuter  oMchanism  of  the 
universe,  as  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  phy- 
sical  sciences." 

It  may  admit  of  question  how  far  such  facts  as  these 
are  property  characterized  as'*  happy  accidents."  In 
every  instance,  the  attention  of  the  observer  had  been 
previously  awakened  and  his  mind  prepared  by  study 
and  meditation  for  receiving  the  fact  obeerved ;  and, 
had  not  this  been  the  case,  it  wouM  in  all  probability 
have  passed  without  attracting  his  notice.  The  know- 
ledge of  such  occurrences  as  these,  when  properly  con- 
sidered, will  not  lead  us,  when  brought  to  a  ten^iorary 
stand,  in  a  course  of  investigation,  to  sit  down  and  idly 
wait  for  some  "happy  accident,"  which  shall  at  once 
relieve  us  of  our  difficulty ;  but  rather,  to  press  fbrward, 
so  that  if  haply  one  shook!  occur,  we  may  be  ready  to 
turn  it  to  some  good  account.  "The  seeds  of  great 
discoveries  are  everywhere  present  and  floating  around 
us,  but  they  fall  in  vain  upon  the  unprepared  mind, 
and  germinate  only  where  prevmos  inquiry  has  elabo- 
rated the  soil  for  their  reception,  and  awakened  the 
attention  to  a  perception  of  their  value." 

No.  n. 

,  £ZGEPn01T8  TO  OSIIERAL  LAWS. 

In  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  we  frequently 
meet  with  "  exceptions  to  general  bws."  Doubtless  the 
question  has  often  suggested  itself  to  the  student :  In 
what  sense  am  I  to  consider  these  b»  exceptions?  Have 
they  arisen  from  an  oversight  in  the  Creator?  Are 
they  pointa  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  which  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  great  architect,  when  he  plan* 
ned  this  mighty  fiibric  ?  To  all  such  questions,  I  would 
answer,  na  Those  casss  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  exceptions,  are  instances,  in  which  bodies 
are  taken  out  from  under  the  dominion  of  one  law,  to 
be  placed  under  that  of  another.  No  substanes  can,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw  in  crea- 
tion. I  will  illustrate  this  statement,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  these  exceptions.  It  is  a  general  law  of  nature  that 
the  dimensions  of  bodies  shouki  increase  with  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  A  flimiKar  in- 
stance of  this  change  in  dimensions,  consequent  upon  a 
change  in  temperature,  is  affinrded  by  the  mercury  in 
our  common  thermometers.  This  law  may,  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  be  called  a  general  law  of  nature. 
So  general  is  it  in  its  application,  that  we  can  pardon 
the  mistake  of  a  certain  Irish  scholar,  who  wished  to 
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bring  even  time  iuelf  under  iu  dominion,  and  to  ae- 
eoant  for  the  Tarying  length  of  the  day%  by  nippoeing 
that  they  were  expanded  by  the  heat  of  summer  and 
eontra^^  by  the  cold  of  winter. 

Tet  we  meet  with  a  few  exeeptiona  to  thia  general 
kw.  If  we  take  a  portion  of  water  at  the  boiling  point* 
and  gradually  cool  it,  we  will  find  that  it  oontracts  regu* 
kriy,  until  it  reachei  the  temperature  of  about  40o  Far. 
It  then  commences  expanding,  and  continuee  to  do  so, 
until  cooTerted  into  ice.  If  we  continue  the  cooling 
procew,  it  wilt  again  commence  contracting,and  continue 
so  to  do,  until  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  IL  If  we 
rererse  the  proceai,  just  the  opposite  changes  will  take 
place,  but  in  the  same  order.  The  ice  first  expanding 
with  an  increase  of  temperature,  until  it  reaches  the 
melting  point,  then  contracting  until  its  temperature  is 
about  40^  Far.,  then  again  expanding  so  fiir  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it.  In  thus  expanding,  as  iu  temperature 
is  reduced  from  40^  to  88^,  and  also  in  contracting,  as  its 
temperature  rises  through  the  same  part  of  the  scale, 
water  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  law  which  go- 
verns other  OMtler,  and  which  governs  water  ilaelf,  un- 
der other  circumstances.  But  we  must  not  on  this  ac- 
count look  upon  it  as  an  outlaw  in  creatioo.  Its  appa- 
rent want  of  obedience  to  the  Jaw  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction arises  from  its  real  obedience  to  a  difierent  law, 
and  one  which  can  be  looked  upon  aa  little  less  gene- 
ral than  the  former,  viz.,  the  htw  of  crystallixation. 
Whenever  the  particlee  of  a  body  ao  arrange  them- 
aelves  as  to  give  to  that  body  the  form  of  a  regular 
geometric  solid,  they  are  said  to  crystallise.  In  thus 
regularly  arranging  themselTes,  the  particles  are  gene- 
rally compelled  to  occupy  a  laiger  space  than  they  did 
when  existing  together,  without  any  regular  arrange 
ment.  When  a  company  of  soktiers,  previous  to  mus* 
tering,  are  standing  together  in  a  crowd,  they  occupy  a 
less  space  than  the  same  number  do  when  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a^iollow  square,  or  in  rank  and  file.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  particles  of  water.  Whilst 
existing  in  a  perfectly  liquid  state,  they  stand  irregu- 
larly crowded  together ;  but  so  soon  as  the  tnimpeCFcall 
of  the  chill  north  wind  is  heard,  they  commence  their 
marching  and  countermarching,  until  at  length  they 
presents  solid  and  impenetrable fiont. 

Ice  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  simple  sheet 
of  partidea,  bound  together  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
but  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  needl^shaped 
crystals,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  at  definite 
angles,  until  they  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
a  homogeneous  mass.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  nothing 
mora  is  necessary,  than  to  watch  the  water  of  a  pool  as 
it  ireexes.  At  first,  we  will  notice  a  number  of  long 
slender  crystals,  shooting  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
pool ;  then  the  enlargement  of  these  by  the  addition  of 
other  particles  in  lines  parallel  to  their  sides,  as  well  as 
a  second  set  of  crystals  shooting  from  the  sides  of  the 
first ;  then  a  rapetition  of  this  process,  and  so  on  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pool  is  covered. 

So  fiir  ara  such  exceptions  as  these  from  being  oveiw 
sights  in  the  Creator,  that  they  furnish  us  with  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  his  designing  supervision. 
Had  not  water,  between  the  temperatures  of  SS^and  40^ 
Far.,  been  made  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
expansioo  and  contraction,  instead  of  having  our 
riven  covered  io  winter  with  a  thin  coat  of  ios,  ready 


to  dissolve  befora  the  first  soft  breath  of  spring,  wt 
should  have  had  them  converted  into  solid  masmsof 
ice;— and  fiiirther  north,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  evm 
the  midsummer  sun,  wonki  have  been  able  to  loose 
their  waten  finom  the  '^baads  of  winter."  lostesd  of 
considering  theea  exceptions  aa  blemishes  in  the  woii, 
we  ought  rather  to  kiok  upon  them  as  its  very  perfec- 
tkms.  Like  the  abutments  to  the  walls  of  a  gotbic 
tower,  they  break  in  upon  the  uniforaBity  of  the  Mrao- 
tnre,  it  is  tnie,  but,  like  them,  they  do  so  in  order  to 
confer  a  varied  beauty,  and  sohetantisl  strength. 


THE  SISTER'S  GIFT  OF  FLOWERS. 


Tooag  sad  lovtd  iliMr,  I  bavo  now,  wttkia  that  CMikter  ckw. 
Tour  c«irt]«  flfl,  m  Ilka  UkyMlT— cIm  angels  of  the  yeer, 
CttUed  b7  thj  bands  at  aarlj  mora,  while  eTcry  tosf  was  brifkt 
With  kiaaea  that  ware  praaaad  on  than  by  apirlta  In  iba  nifbL 
How  beaudfal— bow  dalieata— iha  maaaanfari  frowi  aanh 
GoMa  op,  and  bloOB,  and  Uvah  away,  aa  tUi^or  Uaia  waiih! 
Bat  ba  who  ralaa  and  ralgna  abova»  froaa  Ua  a^iaanc  bowan 
Looks  doira  with  Joy  npon  tha  bods,  and  gladdaaa  la  the  floven. 
The  daap  dark  aaa,  in  rain  lifts  up  its  flaahing  wavoa  on  bigii, 
And  bowla  around  the  caTaroad  aaitli— it  cannot  reach  tha  d^. 
Ho  bliaiid  daw  lUladown  on  it ;  batglooBilly  and  diaad 
II  oovan  wkh  Its  Mighty  pall  «ha  bodiao  of  tha  daad. 
Ooa  Uttla  knoll,  badaekad  with  flowan,  ia  daarar  to  hia  right. 
Than  mlUlona  of  thoaa  atonay  wavaa,  that  saem  to  i|Nin  ba 
might 


THE  EARLY  DEAD. 

He  did  not  Hnaer  out  hia  span. 

Of  a  proud  une  the  end, 
A  lonely  and  time-stridien  man. 

His  staff  his  only  friend ; 
Repining  at  the  long  delay 
That  ban'd  him  from  his  kindred  day : 

But  ere  a  sorrow  stsin'd. 
Or  thorn  beset  the  path  he  trod, 
Shook  off  its  dust,  to  walk  with  God. 

So  the  fair  flower  of  mom  displays 

A  rest  as  Mirly  won, 
Bre  sooreh'd  by  Sol's  meridian  rays, 

Or  shut  when  day  is  done. 
He  left  us  as  the  early  dew 
Goes  up  from  earth,  to  g;lasa  anew 

The  glories  of  the  sun : 
Saw  just  enough  of  life  to  know 
Its  joy,  but  not  to  feel  its 


The  crown  that  holy  men  have  sought 

In  danger's  stormy  track ; 
For  which  the  martyr's  feith  has  feoght 

Through  flood  and  flame  and  rack; 
Came  down  to  him,  a  placid  boon. 
As  the  calm  sunlight  mils  at  noon : 

Oh  I  who  coukTcall  him  back, 
To  lay  bis  robe  of  glory  down. 
That  heav'n  of  love,  that  atarry  crown ! 

What  could  we  offer  in  exchange, 

To  tempt  his  spirit'ft  flight 
Away  from  her  unboondM  range, 

Through  boundless  fieMs  of  B^tt 
The  day  of  care  {  the  night  of  pain ; 
Death's  valley  and  dark  shade  again ; 

Hope's  blossoms— and  their  bught! 
Their  bloom  he  saw ;.  their  blight  be  fled : 
Thrice  happy  are  the  early  dead ! 
,fl.a  B.W.B. 
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WASHINGTON  COLLEGE, 
LEznroTON,  vntonnA. 

AboQt  threescore  years  ago,  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery, (tt  that  time  the  only  Presbytery  in  Vir- 
ginJi,)  Ukiag  into  consideration  the  low  state  of 
lifentara  io  this  commonwealth^  conceived  a  pro- 
ject d  establishing  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the 
upper  coontry.  They  wisely  concluded  that  such 
an  eitablisbment  in  the  limestone  valley  would 
dbrd  to  all  classes  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
libenl  education,  thereby  rendering  unnecessary 
the  inconvenience  and  extra  expense  of  resorting 
to  northern  colleges.  In  accordance  with  these 
?iew«,  the  Presbytery  appointed  agents  to  solicit 
tnd  receive  donations ;  and  trustees  to  carry  their 
plans  into  execution.  It  was  readily  foreseen,  that 
the  limes  were  unfavorable  for  making  collections 
of  money  for  any  public  purpose.  The  whole 
raUey  was,  comparatively,  a  new  settlement ;  hith- 
erto a  frontier;  often  subjected  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  to  draughts  on  the  militia  for  protection. 
Tbis  checked  population ;  retarded  enterprise  and 
improrements,  and  whatever  might  contribute  to 
tbe  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  Presbytery,  however,  considering  the  ne- 
ceesity  of  the  case,  thought  that  something  might 
be  done;  and  on  making  the  experiment,  some- 
thing was  done.  The  trustees  soon  determined  to 
erect  a  building;  and  the  jito  chosen  was  in  a 
giore,  00  the  summit  of  Timber-ridge,  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  present  village  of  Fairfield. 
Here,  on  either  side,  was  a  delightful  prospect  of 
a  picturesque  country.  The  situation  afforded 
plenty  of  firewood ;  timber  sufficient  for  building, 
tnd  good  water  convenient;  and  was  very  appro- 
priately denominated  Mount  Pleasant  It  was 
encircled  by  a  numerous  population.  By  contri- 
haliooa  from  the  vicinity,  of  labor.  Sic.  a  building 
vii  icon  reared.  I  will  not  here  stop  to  describe 
tlie  materials  of  which  it  was  composed ;  its  di- 
OKnsioDS  or  proportions;  its  ornaments  or  orders 
of  architecture— suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  blended 
comibrt  and  convenience  with  cheapness,  and  was 
sufficiently  large  for  present  purposes.  A  teacher 
was  now  employed.  The  first  whose  name  I 
Rffiember  was  William  Graham.  He  was  a 
gnduate  of  Nassau-Hall,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Witherspoon.  Mr. 
Crraham  came  to  this  country  with  the  character 
of  a  gentleman  of  genius,  scholarship  and  piety, 
which  character  he  supported  through  life. 

A  number  of  students  from  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties  now  resorted  to  Mount  Pleasant. 
In  a  short  time  a  very  respectable  grammar- 
Khod  WM  formed.  This  was  the  first  germ  of 
Waahington  College. 

The  ability  of  the  preceptor;  the  industry, 
proficiency,  and  decorous  demeanor  of  the  students, 


soon  gave  eclat  to  the  institution.  The  neighbor- 
hood viewed  this  novelty,  a  Latin  school,  as  it  was 
called,  as  an  important  acquisition  to  the  country. 
I  happened  at  Mount  Pleasant  during  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's superintendence.  It  was  noon,  the  hour  of 
recreation.  Here  was  seen  a  large  assemblage  of 
fine,  cheerful,  vigorous  looking  youth,  apparently 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age.  They  were 
mostly  engaged  in  feats  of  strength,  speed  or 
agility;  each  emulous  to  surpass  bis  fellows  in 
those  exercises,  for  which  youth  of  their  age  gene- 
rally possess  a  strong  predilection.  Presently  the 
sound  of  a  horn  summoned  all  to  the  business  of 
the  afternoon.  The  sports  were  dropped  as  by 
magic.  Now  you  may  see  them  seated  singly  or 
in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups,  with  book  in  hand, 
conning  over  their  afternoon's  lesson.  One  por- 
tion resorted  immediately  to  the  hall,  and,  ranging 
themselves  before  the  preceptor  in  semicircular 
order,  handed  him  an  open  book  containing  their 
recitation.  He  seemed  not  to  look  into  the  book, 
and  presently  closed  it ;  thinking,  as  I  supposed, 
that  he  knew  as  well  as  the  book.  Of  the  recita- 
tion I  understood  nol  a  syllable ;  yet  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  sonorous  and  musical :  and 
although  more  than  sixty  winters  have  rolled 
away  since  that  time,  the  impressions  then  made 
have  not  been  entirely  efbced  from  my  memory. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  the  recitation  was  a 
portion  of  that  beautiful  Greek  verb,  Tupto;  in 
which  the  sound  of  the  consonants  pi,  tau,  mu, 
theta,  predominate.  It  was  observable  that,  du- 
ring the  recitation,  the  preceptor  gave  no  instruc- 
tion, corrected  no  errors,  made  no  remarks  of  any 
kind.  He  seemed  to  sit  merely  as  a  silent  witness 
of  the  performance.  The  class  itself  resembled 
one  of  those  self-regulating  machines  of  which  1 
have  heard.  Each  member  stood  ready,  by  trap- 
ping and  turning  down,  to  correct  the  mishaps  and 
mistakes  of  his  fellows :  and  as  much  emulation 
was  discovered  here,  as  had  been,  an  hour  before, 
on  the  theatre  of  their  sports,  in  their  athletic  ex- 
ercise. Since  that  day,  I  have  often  thought  that 
emulation  would  be  a  noble  engine  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  teacher.  It  excites  attention;  creates 
accuracy  and  promptitude ;  and  gives  zest  and 
variety  to  subjects,  otherwise  dry  and  jejune. 
During  this  recitation,  an  incipient  smile  of  appro- 
bation was  more  than  once  observed  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  preceptor,  maugre  his  native  gravity 
and  reserve.  This  happened  when  small  boys, by 
their  superior  scholarship,  raised  themselves  above 
those  who  were  full  grown.  This  class  having 
gone  through,  several  others,  in  regular  order, 
presented  themselves  before  the  teacher  and  passed 
the  ordeal.  The  business  of  the  afternoon  was 
closed  by  a  devotional  exercise.  And  now,  the 
whole  number,  without  delay,  issuing  from  the 
hall,  spread  themselves  over  the  area  before  the 
door ;  each  conversing  with  much  glee  with  those 
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nearest  to  him;  then,  hafting  homewards,  each 
took  off  his  several  way  to  some  of  the  farm- 
houses, which  furnished  them  refectories  and 
dormitories;  and  the  shadows  of  the  evening 
lengthening  fast,  I,  too,  hied  me  home,  much  grati- 
fied and  not  a  little  disappointed.  The  systematic 
order  of  the  place  struck  my  attention.  A  signal 
called  the  whole  school  together;  a  signal  an- 
nounced the  hour  of  recitation:  each  class  was 
summoned  to  its  recitation  by  a  signal.  These 
signals  were  obeyed  without  delay — and  without 
noise.  The  students  might  pursue  their  studies 
in  the  hall  or  the  open  air  as  pleased  them  best 
Talking  or  reading  aloud  was  not  permitted  in 
the  hall,  except  to  the  class  reciting.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  preceptor,  and  his  well  known  fitness 
for  the  station,  gave  him  respectability,  and  he 
was  respected.  Before  this  day  I  had  thought  the 
course  pursued  in  this  Latin  school  resembled  the 
common  English  schools  with  which  I  had  been 
acquainted. 

"  8le  eanlbat  catuloa  Minllea,  sic  matribat  h«doa 
Nonnii  lie  parr  la  componere  mafna  Mlatam.** 

But  I  now  saw  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
former  were  essentially  different  from  the  noise, 
confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  latter. — Fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  this,  and  but  a  few  years  ago,  in  pass- 
ing near  to  Mount  Pleasant,  I  turned  out  of  my 
way  to  see  this  quondam  seat  of  the  muses.  It 
was  soon  found,  and  readily  recognized.  The 
building  and  grove  have  entirely  disappeared. 
No  hedge  or  railing  encloses  the  area.  Neither 
the  strength  of  man  nor  the  labor  of  the  ox — 
neither  the  harrow  nor  the  crooked  plough  have 
subdued  the  soil.  It  appears  an  entire  desolation. 
The  elevated  position,  however,  affords  the  same 
grand  and  delightful  prospect,  and  might  give 
employment  to  the  pen  or  pencil  of  an  artist.  I 
felt  myself  on  classic  ground.  Here  Washing- 
ton College  drew  its  first  breath.  On  this  spot, 
Mount  Pleasant,  commenced  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  of  learning.  A  few  obscure  clergy- 
men, without  political  power,  and,  in  those  days  of 
skepticism,  possessing  very  little  personal  influ- 
ence; without  pecuniary  resources,  other  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  a  newly  settled  mountainous  district 
of  country;  in  perilous  times,  too,  when  the  In- 
dians behind  and  the  British  before,  threatened  to 
devour  with  open  mouth ;  under  all  these  appal- 
ling circumstances,  these  few  men.  Tod,  Brown, 
TVaddell,  and  their  associates,  relying  on  the  favor 
of  heaven,  beg^n  the  work,  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded. They  have  long  since  slept  with  their 
fathers:  and,  were  this  benevolent  work  alone 
known  of  them,  they  would  merit  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. The  trustees,  too,  were  important  auxilia- 
ries in  the  same  work.  Most  of  them  continued 
in  office  during  life.    Some  of  them,  I  think,  for 


more  than  half  a  century.    They,  too,  haTe  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.    While  remaining  here,  I 
called  to  mind  the  numerous  populatioa  which 
once  encircled  Mount  Pleasant,  and  which,  uk  va- 
rious ways,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
seminary; ^nd  I  asked  myself  where  are  they  all 
now?    Where  are   the  Willsons,   BlacklMinis, 
Browns,  Scotts,  the  Greenlees,  McDowels,  Mc- 
Clungs,  Pattons  and  Pattersons?  Where  are  they 
now  ?  Gkme  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness !  As  whilst 
a  tempest,  sweeping  throng^  an  ancient  forest, 
uproots  and  rends  from  its  base  the  growth  of 
ages,  if  we  look  abroad,  we  behold  but  one  uni- 
versal ruin  and  desolation.     Tet,  when  the  wind 
has  subsided,  the  clouds  have  dispersed,  the  war  of 
elements  has  ceased,  and  the  heavens  have  become 
serene,  we  may,  here  and  there,  descry  a  sturdy 
oak,  scathed,  indeed,  stripped  of  its  M'mge  and 
despoiled  of  its  beauty,  the  trunk  yet  standing  and 
retaining  the  principle  of  vitality — so  of  that  nu- 
merous population,  of  various  ages,  character  and 
pursuits,  which  once  encircled  the  spot  where  I 
now  am.    A  few,  very  few,  indeed,  children  of 
another  century,  may,  by  careful  inquiry,  be  dis- 
covered, 6r  dispersed  from  each  other,  with  hoary 
heads  and  furrowed  cheeks,  their  steps  marked 
with  imbecility  and  decrepitude,  having  advanced 
ikradown  the  rale  of  life,  and  still  progressing  with 
accelerated  speed,  destined  soon  to  join,  in  the  land 
of  silence,  their  former  associates.    The  students, 
too,  that  lovely  band  of  youth,  whom,  long  since, 
I  saw  animating  the  scenes  around  Moont  Plea- 
sant with  youthful  sports  and  jocundity;  whose 
countenances  beamed  with  health  and  intelligence, 
the  joy  and  hope  of  their  parents  and  their  coun- 
try; and   in    whom  those  hopes  were  not  dis- 
appointed ;   they,   too,   have   felt   the   tempest 
They,  too,  have  bowed  to  the  King  of  Terrors. 
Tet  a  single  exception  to  this  may  even  now  be 
found.*    I  wish  I  could  recollect  the  names  of  all 
the  students  of  that  primary  schooL     Priestly, 
Mitchel,  Hoge,  Stuart,  Blackburn,  McClung,  the 
Willsons,  Browns  end  Breckenridges,  were  of  the 
number.    These   entered  on  a  classical  course 
about  the  same  time,  and  were  cotemporaries  on 
the  stage  of  public  life.    Several  of  them  became 
practising  attorneys.    Two  of  them  held  seats  on 
the  bench  of  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  law : 
four  have  been  members  of  State  Legislatures : 
four,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.    One 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  important  interests 
of  a  college,  and  one,  in  diplomatic  capacity,  to 
superintend  our  national  interests  at  the  court  of 
Versailles.    Besides,  several  of  these  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  received  appointments  by  authority 
of  the  state,  to  manage  special  important  trusts  in 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth.     I  think,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  no  one  of  these  was  ever  charged, 
or  chargeable  with  delinquency  in  their  important 

*  The  Rot.  James  lihehel,  of  Bedford,  VlrgiBie. 
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traiU,  either  through  want  of  talente^  or  want  of 
fidelity.  A  parallel  to  this  can  hardly  be  found; 
that  twelve  young  men  commencing  a  course  of 
laniiDg  about  the  same  time^  should  all  appear  in 
tfler  life  with  so  much  respectability  in  the  public 
eftimation:  and  these,  too,  not  selected;  but 
tMkn,  as  it  might  be  said,  at  random. 

By  this  time  my  traTelling  companion  became 
impatient,  and  manifested  by  gestures  easily  un- 
dantcod,  his  willingness  to  be  unmoored  and  to 
letve  this  desolate  place.  I  mounted,  gave  him 
the  rein,  and  pursued  my  journey,  ruminating 
much  on  former  days,  on  scenes  of  childhood  and 
youth;  on  my  cotemporaries,  the  companions  of 
my  youth^how  few  of  them  now  survive ;  and 
how  many  of  thow,  by  for  my  juniors,  haye  gone 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  I  thought,  too,  of  the  breyity 
of  boman  life,  composed  of  a  few  short  periods ; 
yoQth,  maturity  and  decay;  and  these  followed  by 
death  and  dissolution ;  and  these  few  periods  re- 
plete with  toil  and  pain,  losses  and  disappointments. 
What  caducity  in  human  affairs!  What  a  |ier- 
plexiag  maze  is  the  life  of  man !  To  what  a  sha- 
dowy, precarious,  evanescent  state  of  being  is  he 
coaflig;ned !  Miglit  he  not  have  been  created  ex- 
empt from  evil  ?  or,  if  evil  roust  be,  might  he  not 
have  been  gifted  vith  those  foculties,  which  would 
hare  enabled  hitn  to  foresee  and  avoid  it,  suc- 
caaifully  to  resist  and  overcome  ?  Or,  could  he 
Bot  have  been  elevated  to  a  station  more  congenial 
to  the  dignity  of  his  intellectual  character,  where 
porittitaof  a  nobler  kind  might  have  led  to  per- 
maneat  and  substantial  felicity?  Here  some  supe- 
rior bemg  twitched  my  ear  and  checked  my  arro- 
gaace.  "Man,*'  said  he,  "forms  a  part  of  an 
immense  system  cf  being.  The  great  Creator 
endowed  him  with  those  faculties,  placed  him  in 
that  station,  and  subjected  him  to  those  laws  which 
he  saw  right  and  proper.  Wouldst  thou,  O,  mor- 
tal, alter  the  established  order  of  things?  Canst 
thoQ,  who  arose  into  being  but  yesterday,  and  to- 
morrow mnst  return  to  your  mother  earth ;  frail, 
weak  and  erring  creature,  possessing  but  five 
•canty  inlets  of  knowledge;  resident  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  universe,  with  but  a  speck  of  crea- 
tkm  sobject  to  your  vision-~can  you,  I  say,  scan 
the  operations  of  the  Almighty  ?  Can  you  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  ?  Would 
yoQ  ait  in  judgment  on  his  doings ;  rejudge  his 
jttitjce,  or  reverse  his  decisions  ?  Shall  the  thing 
ibrmed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou 
Dade  me  thus? 

?iCTuint*qoiM  DiftOy  wonldflt  tboo  the  reaaonUnd, 
Why  IbrnMd  m  weak,  m>  llttla  and  so  blind  ? 
Fine,  If  diou  eanaC,  tb«  harder  reason  goeoa, 
Whj  fonned  no  weaker,  blinder  and  no  leea. 
He,  who  throafh  ratt  Immeneky  can  pierce, 
Can  tell  why  Hearen  baa  made  man  as  be  is. 

Sflenoe,  sabmisiion  and  acquiescence  become  the 
creature/'    I  stood  reproved.    I  was  dumb;  1 


opened  not  my  mouth.  *'  For  your  consolation 
let  me  inform  you,"  subjoined  he, ''  that  the  life  of 
man,  though  short,  is  long  enough  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  provided  the  time  thereof  be  judi- 
ciously economized  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
which  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  has  given 
him  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct;  and  this 
will  lead  to  perpetuity  of  bliss."  Here  my  moni- 
tor very  unceremoniously  withdrew.  I  had  now 
arrived,  almost  unconsciously,  at  the  dwelling  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  On  entering,  I  was  kindly 
saluted ;  many  friendly  inquiries  and  professions 
of  regard  succeeded,  which  were  followed  by  an 
interesting  conversation,  in  which  every  member 
of  the  cheerful  fomily  seemed  willing  to  bear  part 
The  conversation  was  not  the  less  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  free  from  ceremony  and  con- 
straint Now  the  sombre  train  of  my  thoughts, 
which,  erewhile,  had  held  me  in  durance,  was 
broken,  and  I  soon  became  light-hearted  and 
buoyant  as  a  prisoner  bird  just  escaped  from  its 
cage.  But  we  have  wandered  for  from  our  sub- 
ject— ^let  us  return. 

The  seminary  remained  but  for  a  few  years  at 
its  first  location.  Land  was  procured  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  buildings  prepared  on  a  larger  scale, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Pleasant,  at  Tim- 
ber-ridge meeting-house.  The  seminary  had  now 
obtained  the  name  of  Liberty  Hall ;  and  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  entitled,  "An  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Rector  and  Trustees  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy."  Mr.  Graham  had  been  em- 
ployed to  travel  northward  to  solicit  donations. 
He  went,  I  believe,  as  for  as  Boston.  I  have 
never  heard  precisely  the  amount  of  his  coUec- 
tkms ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lands  purchased, 
the  buildings  prepared,  and  some  expensive  in-^ 
struments  procured  aboyt  this  time,  were  paid  for, 
at  least  partly,  from  this  source.  Among  the  in- 
struments were,  an  air-pump,  an  electric-machine, 
a-sextant,  microscope  and  telescope,  a  oet  of  large 
maps,  a  pair  of  ten  or  twelve- inch  globes,  together 
with  a  number  of  valuable  books,  the  beginning 
of  a  library. 

Lexington  was  established  as  the  county  town 
of  Rockbridge  in  1779.  The  academy  was  re- 
moved from  Timber-ridge,  I  think,  soon  after- 
wards to  a  situation  nearly  a  mile  west  of  this 
town.  Here  a  frame  building  was  erected,  in 
which  the  business  of  instruction  was  continued 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  Revolutkmary 
war,  the  confuskn  and  embarrassment,  public  and 
individual,  had  so  deranged  all  business  that  every 
resource  of  the  academy  was  cut  off,  and  many  of 
its  friends  began  to  despair  of  its  longer  existence. 
This  war  had  been  waged  for  national  indepen- 
dence ;  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  all  its 
energies,  physical  and  intellectual,  were  required, 
and  also  the  services  of  every  man— no  one  was 
I  exempt    The  clergy,  indeed,  were  exempted  by 
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law ;  but  they  did  not  exempt  themielvefl.  They, 
laying;  aside  the  badge  of  their  order,  awuming 
the  habiliments,  and  girding  on  the  armor  of  the 
soldier,  marched  to  the  tented  field,  or  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Mr.  Graham,  himself  a  clergyman,  as 
well  as  principal  of  Liberty  Hall,  is  known  to 
have  Tolunteered  his  services,  on  a  pressing  occa- 
sion, in  concert  with  other  volunteers,  who,  being 
destitute  of  officers,  appointed  him  their  captain, 
and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  enemy  had 
retired,  and  they  were  discharged.  The  students 
of  the  academy,  too,  were  called  forth  in  common 
with  the  other  militia.  On  one  occasion,  not  yet 
forgotten,  leaving  the  hall  of  science,  exchanging 
Hesiod  and  Homer  for  the  rifle,  they  hastened 
with  their  associates  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
southern  army;  and,  soon  after  arriving,  were  led 
on  to  battle.  Placed  in  open  ground,  they  fiiced 
the  British  regulars  for  hours  together,  contend- 
ing with  chivalrous  bravery  for  the  mastery  of 
the  field,  alternately  advancing  or  retreating,  as 
the  rifle  or  the  bayonet  prevailed.  But  war  did 
not  endure  forever.  The  halcyon  days  of  peace 
returned.  The  cruel  instruments  of  Mars  were 
laid  aside,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  and 
the  arts  were  resumed.  The  doors  of  Liberty 
Hall  were  again  thrown  open,  and  students  re- 
sorted thither  in  greater  numbers  than  at  any 
former  period.  Efforts  were  now  made  for  their 
accommodation.  A  large  stone  building  was 
erected,  capable  of  accommodating  forty  or  fifty 
students ;  also  a  refectory. 

Mr.  Graham  now  resumed  the  business  of  the 
academy,  over  which  he  had  heretofore  watched 
with  parental  care  and  solicitude.  He  had  led  it 
cautiously  and  tenderly  through  many  difficulties 
to  a  certain  stage  of  its  existence.  Besides  the 
labor  of  teaching  and  governing,  there  devolved 
upon  him  the  task  of  planning  buildings ;  making 
contracts  with  the  workmen;  attending  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  contracts  ;  the  devising 
ways  and  means  for  fulfilling  those  engagements; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  aca- 
demy fell  chiefly  on  him.  But  the  want  of  fimds 
was  now  severely  felt  Some,  which  had  been 
possessed,  were  lost  through  the  deception  of  a 
paper  currency.  The  embarrassed  state  of  the 
country  precluded,  at  present,  all  hopes  of  procu- 
ring others. 

Having  superintended  the  academy  for  twenty 
or  twenty -five  years  with  great  fidelity,  Mr. 
Graham,  now  past  the  meridian  of  life;  his 
strength  worn  down  by  age  and  toil ;  and  seeing 
his  labors  continually  increasing,  without  any 
prospect  of  assistance,  resigned  his  charge  into 
the  hands  of  its  guardians,  the  trustees.  During 
this  long  period,  he  had,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
formed all  the  duties  in  person,  which  in  other 
public  seminaries  are  confided  to  a  feculty,  con- 
sisting of  several  professors.    He  not  only  gave 


instruction  in  the  scientific  and  classical  depart- 
ments, but  paid  special  attention  to  the  grammar- 
school.  ''  Here,''  said  he,  '*  should  be  laid  a  sub- 
stratum on  which  to  build  a  superstructure  of 
learning."  Amidst  all  discouragements,  he  had 
always  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
that  the  academy  would  one  day  become  an  im- 
portant and  useful  seat  of  learning.  (See  note  A.) 
The  prospects  of  Liberty  Hall  were  now  discou- 
raging, indeed.  Without  instructera  and  with- 
out fiinds,  many  of  its  friends  thought  it  could  no 
longer  exist.  But  how  inscrutable  are  the  ways 
of  Heaven  !  How  short-sighted  are  mortals !  The 
fether  of  his  country,  whose  mind  was  ever  bent 
on  promoting  objects  of  great  public  utflity,  gave 
to  it  that  pecuniary  aid  which  ensured  its  peq)e- 
tuity;  and,  subsequently,  the  venerable  society  of 
the  Virginia  Cincinnati  gave  the  whole  of  their 
fiinds,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
promote  the  same  object  Still  more  recently,  the 
late  John  Robinson  of  this  county,  did,  by  his 
last  will,  bequeath,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  which  has  since  come  into  the 
possesskm  of  the  trustees,  and  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  two  first  of  these  donations 
were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  that  very 
war  which  produced  much  public  distress,  and 
which  had  threatened  even  the  existence  of  the 
academy.  M  r.  Robinson ,  it  is  known,  had  served, 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  a  soldier  daring  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  the  northern  army,  where  Gen. 
Washington  commanded;  and  had  always  ex- 
pressed a  high  respect  for  his  character,  and  also 
for  the  character  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
army,  especially  those  of  the  Virginia  line,  with 
many  of  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  Is 
it  not  presumable  then,  that  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
making  this  splendid  bequest,  was  influenced  by 
a  laudable  desire  to  emulate  the  example  of  those 
illustrious  names  which  had  preceded  him  in  this 
patrk>tic  act  of  benevolence  ?  If  this  be  admitted, 
it  must  then  be  seen,  that  all  these  benefectioDs 
were  the  result  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  it  had  been  known  that  Gen.  Washing* 
ton  would  endow  a  seminary  in  this  valley,  the 
trustees  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Graham's  as- 
sistance to  form  a  memorial  to  his  excdlency, 
which  presented  a  short  history  of  the  academy, 
its  funds,  some  account  of  the  salubrity,  fertility, 
and  populatkm  of  the  surrounding  country.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  diagram  of  the  adjacent 
oiunties,  particularly  noticing  the  relatiTe  satna- 
tion  of  Liberty  Hall,  with  respect  to  Fincastle, 
New  London  and  Staunton,  the  only  places  that 
seemed  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  donation.  These 
papers  were  transmitted  to  Col.  Moote,  thra  a 
member  of  Congress.  He  being  the  representa- 
tive of  a  district  composed  of  several  counties, 
thought  it  indelicate  to  press  the  claims  of  any  one 
place ;  and,  therefons,  merely  delivered  the  papers. 
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G€8.  Wathington  soon  put  the  matter  to  rest  by 
making  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  a  deed  of  g^  of 
006  hundred  thares  in  the  James  River  Company, 
worth,  it  this  time,  three  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  The  legislature  of  the  state,  at  their 
next  Mrion,  changed  the  name  of  the  seminary  to 
that  of  Wuhington  College. 

After  tba  resignation  of  Mr.  Graham,  (see  Note 
B.)  an  interregnum  of  several  years  took  place, 
during  which  a  few  grammar  scholars  only  were 
taught  The  Rev.  Greorge  A.  Baxter,  since  Dr. 
Baxter,  wu  soon  after  this  appointed  president ; 
and,  fubseqnently,  the  stone  edifice  belonging  to 
Ihe  college  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  trustees 
tha  lelected  a  location  on  an  eminence  acljoining 
Lexinfi^on,  where  buildings  have  since  been 
erected.  At  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Baxter's  presidency,  the  funds  were  incom- 
petent to  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  inatnicters,  and  to  meet  other  considerable  ex- 
penditures, which  were  found  necessary  for  the 
proiperity  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless,  stu- 
denta  returned  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
college  was  respectable  during  his  continuance  in 
office.  He  resigned  his  presidency  about  the  year 
1827,  and  Louis  Marshall,  M.  D.,  of  Kentucky, 
WM  appomted  his  successor.  On  his  abdication, 
Mr.  Henry  Yethake,  of  New  York,  was  chosen 
preiidenL  His  inauguration  took  place  on  the 
2dd  of  February,  1835 :  and  in  consequence  of  his 
reiignation,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ruffner  was  elected 
prcaident,  and  inaugurated  the  22d  of  Feb.  1837. 

Thus  we  have  traced  this  seminary  for  more 
than  threescore  years.  From  a  grammar-school 
to  an  academy,  and  from  an  academy  to  a  college. 

"Soiloirth*  growth  of  what  la  excaUent; 
So  hard  lo  attain  parfoction  In  thla  nathar  world.*' 

Ve  lee  that  in  all  its  difibrent  stages  and  stations ; 
ie  ill  its  fortunes  and  misfortunes ;  during  all  the 
administrations  under  which  it  existed,  it  is  the 
nme  indiTidual  seminary — its  personal  identity  is 
lunHeit  (See  Note  C.)  Our  narrative  has  now 
<^(xne  tordose;  and  although  it  must  stop  here, 
»e  troat  and  believe  that  Washington  College 
w3l  progress  and  prosper  until  it  equals,  or  sur- 
P>ies  all  other  kindred  seminaries  of  our  coun- 
try* This  is  not  said  through  envy  or  bad  feeling. 
^*  wish  prosperity  to  every  place  in  which  use- 
fiil  learning  is  pursued;  and  that  there  should  be 
M  riralship.  But  our  belief  rests  upon  many 
opicioQs  events  and  circumstances,  which  have 
ettended  this  seminary  from  its  origin.  That  it 
^Ittold  have  survived  the  Revolutionary  war  may 
^  ooeaidered  an  auspicious  event ;  but  that  this 
warahoold  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
its  greaisst  prosperity  is  very  extraordinary.  These 
teatioas,  unsought  for  by  the  seminary,  were  the 
ipontaneous  bounty  of  benevolent  indivijduals. 
Ws  think,  it  may  be  (kirly  concluded,  without 


being  subjected  to  the  charge  of  superstition,  that 
these  events  were  premonitory  of  the  great  future 
usefulness  and  celebrity  of  this  institution.    Be- 
sides these  events,  its  location  promises  much  for 
its  future  prosperity — situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  state  in  the  union ;  equally  removed  from 
the  intense  and  long  continued  cold  of  the  north- 
em  winters,  and  from  the  tedious,  sultry,  enfee- 
bling summers  of  the  south ;  elevated  above  the 
region  where  dull  and  lazy  streams,  creeping  over 
a  flat  surfece,  produce  marshes  and  stagnant  pools 
emitting  those  deleterious  vapors  which  generate 
agues  with  their  direful  train  ofaathenie  diseases; 
it  possesses  a  climate  mild  and  salubrious.    Here 
mountain  streams  and  mountain  breezes,  with 
mountain  exercise,  ensure  vigorous  health,  a  keen 
appetite  for  food  and  easy  digestion.    All  these 
contribute  to  a  seasonable  expansion  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  and  powers  of  the  youthful  constitution. 
But  it  seems  there  must  be  a  supply  of  food;  and  this 
is  at  hand.    Good,  solid,  roast  and  boiled,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  esculent  vegetables;  also  bread 
of  several  varieties,  of  sound  materials,  prepared 
secundum  artem,  with  cheese,  butter,  &c.  shall 
not  be  wanting ;  and  is  not  this  quantum  sufficR? 
Methinks  these  viands  might  satisfy  an  epicure. 
But,  perhaps,  some  festidious  stomach,  vitiated  by 
the  tyrant  custom,  not  pleased  with  these,  alpine 
productions,  will  demand  foreign  articles.    These 
demands  shall  be  met    Other  climes  shall  be 
explored.    The  stores  of  the  Indies  shall  be  laid 
under  contribution.    Articles  of  foreign  growth, 
leaving  the  p]aoe  of  their  nativity,  and  travelling 
all  the  way  by  water,  shall  arrive  at  the  very 
verge  of  Lexington  without  setting  foot  on  land. 
Here  now  they  are  ready  for  use,  save  only  a  few 
momente'  culinary  preparation.    Now  1  have  ful- 
filled my  promise — this  is  the  nsp/us  ulira.    All 
the  country  around  the  college  abounds  with  the 
most  necessary  articles  of  living.    It  has  all  the 
most  useful  domestic  animals :  all  the  most  valua- 
ble grains,  grasses  and  other  vegetables.    The 
materials  for  breadstuff  are  so  plentiful,  that  after 
supplying  the  home  market,  a  large  surplus,  even 
in  the  most  unfiivorable  season,  is  left  for  exporU- 
tion.    The  buyer  here  pays  nothing  more  than  the 
prime  coet — no  profit  to  dealers,  no  expense  of 
carriage.    Other  prospecte,  besides  those  already 
enumerated,  of  the  future  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, present  themselves.    The  opening  of  naviga- 
ble waters ;  improvement  of  roads ;  estaiblishment 
of  manufactories  and  the  development  of  mineral 
treasures,  must,  before  many  years,  have  an  im- 
portant influence.    In  the  mountainous  country, 
southwest  of  this,  salt,  gypsum,  lead  and  fossil  coal, 
have  been  found  in  large  quantities :  the  three 
former,  in  Washington  and  Wythe,  and  the  latter 
in  Botetourt  county.    A  valuable  quarry  of  hy- 
draulic limestone  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington,  large  quantities  of  which  are  now 
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maou&ctured  to  be  uted  by  the  workmen  on 
the  Jamef  Ri?er  canal.  Indications  of  coal  have 
been  diacoTered  in  varioui  places  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Blue-ridge ;  and  it  ia  thought  by 
many  that  aalt  and  gypaum  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  aame  region.  All  theae  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  brought  to  some  degree 
of  perfection,  certainly  must  greatly  enhance 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  and 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  in- 
terests of  Washington  College.  In  view  of  the 
available  resources  of  our  county,  we  think  it 
woald  not  be  aaying  too  much,  that  its  wealth  and 
population  in  less  than  a  century  will  be  tenfold. 
Improvements  in  husbandry  have  already  com- 
menced. These  chiefly  respect  the  cultivation 
and  fertilization  of  the  soil ;  the  rotation  of  crops ; 
and  the  judicious  selection  and  skilful  rearing  of 
domestic  animals. 

The  college  itself  will  be  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  the  country  by  the  money  which  will  necessa- 
rily be  thrown  into  circulation  from  abroad ;  and 
thus  a  leclprocal  influence  will  be  exerted  upon 
each  other;  for,  whatever  promotes  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  must  react  with  a 
salutary  influence  upon  the  college. 

By  a  rule  of  college,  the  students  are  permitted 
to  board  in  private  families.  This  is  thought  pre- 
ferable to  tlM  practice  of  congregating  a  large 
number  at  one  hotel,  where  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  actkm  often  terminate  in  rudeness.  In 
private  femilies,  where  but  few  are  assembled,  the 
presence  of  the  seniors,  and,  especially  the  females, 
impose  a  wholesome  restraint  The  competition 
of  the  boarding-houses  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  good  fere  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  funds  of  the  college  have  not  all  yet  become 
productive.  Their  profits,  however,  have  enabled 
the  trustees  to  erect  spacious  and  commodious 
buildings ;  to  enlarge  the  philosophical,  mathe- 
matical and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  to  constitute 
and  maintain  an  able  and  learned  faculty:  these  at 
present  consist  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ruffner,  Presi- 
dent; Rev.  Philo  Calhoun,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics; Mr.  Greorge  Armstrong,  Professor  of 
Chemistry ;  and  Mr.  George  Dabney ,  Professor 
of  Languages.  The  Rev.  Allen  D.  Metcalf  con- 
ducts the  g^mmar-school  attached  to  the  college. 
There  has  also  been  a  judicious  course  of  study 
laid  out  for  the  students,  which  has  been  practised 
on  for  several  years,  and  which  it  is  thought  could 
not  be  improved  by  a  revision.  This  course  com- 
prises all  the  most  useful  branches  of  literature 
which  are  taught  in  other  public  seminaries. 
Mathematics  hold  a  prominent  place,  together 
with  those  more  severe  studies  which  tend  to 
mental  discipline,  and  produce  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  investigation.  The  ancient  classics  are 
not  neglected.  During  a  considerable  part  of  the 
course,  the  student  is  required  to  devote  a  portkm 


of  each  day  to  the  writings  of  those  masters  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  have  so  long  been  the 
admiration  of  the  learned,  and  who  have  given  to 
the  world  such  fine  specimens  of  taste  and  ek>- 
quence.  A  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  the  institution 
has  also  been  established,  which  experience  hu 
proved  to  be  salutary  in  its  (^ration. 

And  DOW  our  vessel  is  safely  under  way,  with 
sails  filled,  streamers  floating,  gliding  gallantly 
over  the  broad  ocean  with  a  strong  western  breese; 
may  all  on  board,  fore  and  aft,  from  the  captaia  to 
the  cabin-boy,  have  good  health,  good  cheer  and  a 
prosperous  voyage. 


MoekMdge, 


NOTES. 

Ifale  dl~A  feoUftman  or  Kentacky,  CoL  W.  McKw,  wIia 
foriMrlj  r«flidad  to  this  councj,  and  who  long  Miod  m  a  nrPBUi 
of  the  academyi  oxproMOd  hJmMlf  ibus  io  «  leuer  ia  africod^ 
"  I  rejoica  to  hear  that  Oen.  Waehtngtoo  baa  placed  Libeny 
Hall  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Thie  recalla  lo  my  mind  tlie 
••jing  of  Mr.  Graham  many  yean  ago.  I  had  oAea  myeelf 
almost  daepairad  of  the  academy,  aod  on  odo  occaaioa  azpramed 
my  apprebeneione  lo  him.  He  in  hie  usual  concjae  maoner 
replied,  *  There  are  people  working  for  thla  academy,  who  dool 
know  IL* " 

NoU  B. — Mr.  Graham  died  ahout  the  end  of  the  laat  eemary, 
at  Col.  Oamhle*a,  in  Richmond,  whither  he  had  gone  on  boa- 
neee.  Hie  remains  ware  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  oU 
chotch,  over  which  a  marble  alab  has  since  bean  laid,  with  hii 
name  ioecribed  and  eome  parUcolars  of  hi«  life.  His  talems  sim! 
public  serricee  hare  never  been  estimated  according  to  thtit 
worth.  He  undertook  the  care  of  the  gfammar*sclMiol  at  Maoot 
Pleasant  about  the  beginning  of  the  Reroltttionary  war,  and  wu 
soon  ader  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Hanover  Presby 
tery.  This  war  was  a  period  of  great  perplexity  aixf  distrcsi ; 
and  Its  termination  was  followed  by  another  of  sDoch  ember- 
rassmeni  and  a  very  unsettled  state  of  things,  owing  to  the  inel^ 
ficiency  of  the  national  govemmenL  The  forming  of  a  aev 
system  of  government  now  produced  general  agitatioo.  Pofiti- 
eal  questions  of  vital  Importance  were  discusoed ;  parties  were 
formed,  and  the  wholo  nation  was  thrown  Into  a  state  of  fenneito* 
tation.  During  these  different  periods,  (comprising  a  space  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years)  the  interests  of  literature  and  religioe 
were  almost  entirely  overlooked,  matters  of  a  political  nature 
having  engrossed  the  general  attention,  the  natural  cooseqoeocc 
of  which  was,  that  the  instruciers  in  religion  and  literature 
themselves  suffered  neglect.  Another  period  now  followed  itill 
more  unfavorable  to  the  advancement  and  encoaragemeni  of 
literary  men  and  ministers  of  ths  gospel.  About  the  bcginninf 
of  ths  French  revolution,  a  flood  of  novel  opioiona  aod  doc* 
trinea,  under  the  name  of  French  philosophy,  were  introduced 
and  overspread  the  land.  Foremost,  amongt  theae,  was  infi- 
delity, that  deadly  upas  which  corrupts  every  atoHMPphere  where 
it  vegetates,  and  poisons  every  (bontsin  with  wlilch  it  mingles. 
The  actors  in  this  drama  were  xealous  to  stigmatize  as  fanatics, 
and  to  bring  into  contempt,  all  thoee  who  in  anj  way  lent  ilieir 
aid  to  strengthen  and  support  those  great  pillars  oT  oocisiy  and 
Civil  government ;  aod,  for  a  time,  wore  lamentably  auccosfol. 
Thsir  doctrines,  however,  were  not  carried  out  lo  practice  to  t!ie 
extent  to  which  they  naturally  tended;  and  to  which  they  bad 
been  carried  In  Prance.  That  devoted  country  had  been  doomed 
to  drink  the  cup  of  bittamess  In  fbll  msasura.  All  law,  ao- 
thority  aod  government ;  all  thoee  institutions,  which  the  vit- 
dom  and  experience  of  ages  had  established  for  the  security  of 
lift  and  property  were  torn  from  their  foundstions  and  became 
one  general  wreck.  Anarchy  ensued.  The  toweat.  moat  de* 
praved  and  ruthless  of  the  community  were  elavaiad  arid 
**  nssm  to  Movereign  nde  on  sess  e/  Meed'*  No  ago,  aex,  rank 
or  condition  was  safe.   Ths  throna  aod  tba  altar ;  iha  aaoafi 
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cbaiid)«r  and  the  ae«i  of  justice ;  (he  castle  and  the  eotuge ;  and, 
even  the  prison,  exhibited  scenes  of  crime,  cnieltf  and  carnage. 
Boin  iQ  his  moat  direfal  form  stalked  with  giant  strides  over  the 
Imsth  and  breadth  of  the  land.  When  the  catastrophe  waa 
iouhed;  whsn  the  destrojing  angel  had  ezecmed  hie  commis- 
son;  whilst  he  was  averting  his  face,  about  to  wing  his  way 
serosa  the  vast  deep  to  the  western  world,  a  mandate  seems  to 
hart  gone  forth,  **  It  Is  enough,  stay  thy  hand  ;**  and  the 
fisfw  vas  stajsd.  But  the  harbingers  of  the  destroyer  had 
pnceded.  An  impulse  had  been  given.  The  multitude,  thought- 
kaof  the  present  and  regardieas  of  the  future,  went  with  the 
toiraiL  Aoocher  class,  less  numerous,  amaaed  aod  aatonlshed, 
aot  koowio;  whence  these  things  proceeded  and  whither  they 
tended,  Mood  aghast:  whilst  a  still  smaller  clasa  reeoiuiely  op- 
posed this  pestiiential  deluge,  and  firmly  malnuhied  those  prin- 
cipies,  which  oheervatlon  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  In 
iccnfdaoce  with  the  beet  interests  of  man ;  principiee  which  are 
nncdooed  by  divine  revelation ;  and  which  tend  to  the  order  of 
naaj  aod  stability  of  government.  Had  Mr!  Graham  lived  in 
other  doss,  his  talents  might  have  been  duly  appreciated,  and 
his  sarriees  adequately  compensated.  But  we  hare  seen  that 
the  whole  of  hto  public  life,  thus  far,  had  been  embarrassed 
hy  I  want  of  thai  support  which  was  necessary  to  his  own  com- 
fort ifld  the  success  of  his  public  labors.  The  delusions  of  Infi- 
deRtj  added  new  difflcnitiea.  He  suffered,  however,  only  in 
ooQfflofi  whh  many  others.  All  similarly  clrcumetanced  auf- 
f«nd  D»re  or  less.  A  signal  example  of  thia  kind  may  be  found 
hithtcaseortbe  Rev.  James  Waddell,  D.  D.  who  was  cotempo- 
nry  with  Mr.  Oraham,  and  both  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
deiMQinatJon.  His  piety  was  not  doubted.  His  intellectual  at- 
tajfiments  were  of  a  superior  order.  He  possessed  also  impres- 
rive  and  oornmaoding  powers  of  eloquence.  This  waa  not  the 
fi»h  of  a  lively  hnaglnation.  ft  waa  not  like  thoee  erening 
canseatioRs  which  dazzle  for  a  moment  and  then  disappear, 
lorinf  the  dtoiness  of  twilight  more  visible.  It  waa  calm,  dlg- 
B^,  aod  sometimes  sublime.  It  was  the  effusion  of  a  Tlgo- 
nti,  discrimioaiing  and  comprehensive  mind,  contemplating 
VIA  eaotbn  grand  aad  interesting  aubjects,  and  portraying 
npMi  the  Bliids  of  the  audience  its  own  vivid  Impreaslons.  Dr. 
Waddell  resided  for  many  years  in  a  central  part  of  the  sUte, 
Bot  far  distant  from  Ita  capital.  He  had  the  care  of  some  con- 
pe^atioos  io  the  vicinity  of  his  own  residence,  where  he  per- 
fomed  his  official  duties  till  old  age  and  blindness  came  upon 
^  He  wu  well  known  to  his  clerical  brethren  and  a  few 
«tbai  of  dietinction  who  had  learned  hie  worth,  and  who  sought 
to  acqoainuoce  and  friendship.  Tet  it  is  believed  that  In  those 
desnerate  times  he  waa  never  invited  to  a  higher  station,  where 
hit  ttlema  mifbt  have  become  more  conspicuous,  and  the  sphere 
«f his  aaeroliMss  more  extensive.  Thie  seems  the  more  extraor- 
^ry,  uat  that  day,  thiere  were  but  few  preachers  in  Vfarglnla ; 
ud  aill  fewer  who  were  respectable. 

Jftte  C.~Rsving  set  on  foot  the  literary  Institution  In  the  upper 
''>nr7»the  sane  Hanower  Preebytery,  during  the  next  year, 
T^Vcied  a  stadiar  one  in  Prince  Edward  county,  and  with 
"Bilarneceea.  They  applied  to  IVaasau  Hall  again  for  an  in- 
""Kter.  Baarael  Stanhope  Smith,  a  graduate  of  that  college, 
**"1>«  Cm  presidenL  He,  too,  had  profited  by  the  teaching  of 
^-  Wkhsnpooo.  HIa  aneceaaors  were  John  Blair  Smith,  Archi- 
hald  Aleiaadsr,  Moaea  Hoge,  mlniste^  of  the  goapel }  and  Mr. 
CoiUaf,  who  has  since  been  succeeded  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Carrol, 
the  preseot  iaenmbeot.  Hampden  Sidney  posseassd  the  advan- 
iH*  of  beiag  in  a  more  populoua  and  wealthy  country,  which 
^aaajytttt  htd  been  flireo  from  border  warfare. 


LINES, 

To  a  heaodful  Child,  who  became  blbd  by  accident 

BT  BBNRT  THOMPflON,  KSQ. 

C%ild  of  the  sightlees  eye !  thou  canst  not  gaie 

At  twiHf  ht  hour,  as  thou  once  hath  done^ 

Ob  eanh>s  bright  beauties,  and  the  sUrry  night ; 

5or  ak  to  watch  the  slow  declining  sun, 

In  isediiaiion  InnocenL    Thine  Is  a  sightless  life ! 

A  dim  and  raylees  pilgrimage  through  time : 

Moonless  thy  nighc--«ttnleas  thy  dayi 


And  nature's  beauties  flrom  thee  shot  forever  I 
The  garniture  of  earth,  and  woodland  drapery, 
For  thee  will  wear  their  verdant  robes  In  vain  I 
The  opening  bloaaom,  aiMl  the  early  roee, 
The  modest  lily  and  the  rlolet  too ! 
Thou  canst  not  now  behold !    Their  odor 
Still  ie  thine :  their  beauty  elae  to  thee,  sweet  child, 
Is  gone  I 

Tet  hand  in  hand  with  thoee  thou  lov>dst, 
Thou  mayst  go  forth  at  spring-time  hour 
To  catch  the  song  and  echo  of  the  grove. 
Which  to  thy  heart  will  bring  aweet  melody. 
Thy  little  feet  may  roam,  with  cautioua  guide 
E*en  to  the  leaping  stream  that  liAs  its  exhalations 
To  thy  cheek — and  its  wild  music  to  thine  ear— 
These  are  reserTed  for  thee,  pale  innocent ! 
And  now  alone  la  left  the  grief-worn  eye  * 

To  watch  thy  opening  life— a  motber*a  heart 
Thy  herald  etill  ehall  be  thro'  time- 
Hope  In  thy  sinleee  breaat  shall  rear  her  throne 
And  hold  her  empire  there— 
And  when  the  voice  of  piety  shall  catch  thine  ear- 
When  all  around  la  lost  In  life's  delusions— 
A  gresler  biles  be  thine !    Weaned  from  the  world 
On  which  rtibo  canst  not  gaze— thy  gentle  heart 
And  virgin  thought  shall  Join  In  heavenly  song, 
Lifting  thy  soul  to  Him,  who  shot  thine  eye  on  earth. 
Thou  canst  not  gaze,  Elizabeth,  as  thou  haat  done 
At  twilight  hour,  when  the  weary  aun 
Throwa  back  its  golden  glorlea  to  the  earth— 
Nor  watch  the  lark  on  light  and  filtlng  wing, 
Nor  the  bright  beautiea  of  the  early  spring. 
These  are  not  thine !    But  ah  i  dear  child ! 
A  brighter,  holier,  purer  bliss,  be  thine— 
For  thy  young  heart  is  offered  up  to  Htm 
Where  thou  mayst  ever  gaze  with  eye  nndim— 
Hope  be  thy  light — and  faith  alone  thy  bliss. 
To  guide  thee  home,  aweet  innocent !  to  brighter  worldathaa 
this. 


LECTURE  ON  CHEMISTRY  * 

Anything  that  concerns  southern  litentare,  southern 
litentry  institutions,  and  southern  literary  men,  is,  and 
ought  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  reading  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  states. 

The  pamphlet  whose  titlepage  we  have  here  tran- 
scribed, is  the  result  of  attainments  and  study,  mora 
properly  scientific  than  literary,  and  yet  the  lecture 
introductory  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  any  science  is 
generally  expected  to  bring  to  light  the  literature  of  that 
science,  or  that  knowledge  of  it  which  is  readily  received 
and  enjoyed  by  the  man  of  letters  merely,  and  which  is 
properly  imparted  to  a  class  prior  to  its  entrance  upon 
a  course  of  scientific  study. 

Thus  it  is  mainly  the  literary  attainments  of  Profes- 
sor Armstrong,  which  are  indicated  in  the  rery  inter- 
esting paragraph  or  two  with  which  the  lecture  oom- 
mences. 

"  That  department  of  natural  science,  on  the  study  of  whkh 
you  are  now  about  to  enter,  is  of  modern  origin.  Should  we 
eearch  the  ponderous  tomes  of  antiquity  for  the  record  of  its 
birth,  we  would  search  In  vain.  The  historian,  the  antiquary, 
the  critic,  auy  await  with  Impatience  doTolopmenta  which  are 
yet  to  be  made  from  amid  the  rulna  of  Herculaneum;  or  bend 
in  anxioua  study  oyer  that  record  of  themselves,  which  a  people 
of  former  days  have  left  inscribed  In  the  mystic  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  For  the  cliemist  these  possess  no  Interest.  He  would 
have  thought  it  but  a  little  matter,  had  Herculaneum  forever 

e  "  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  course  of  Chemistry,  delivered 
in  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Virginia,  February  3l8C, 
1888,  by  Geo.  D.  Armstrong,  A.  M.'* 
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remained  buried  benemth  the  larm  which  centuriee  since  over- 
whelmed It ;  or  had  the  hieroglyphic*  of  Egypt  been  left  to 
perleh  along  with  her  monldering  lemplei,  on  which  they  etmod 
ioecribed.  Among  the  B%g99  of  antiquity,  chemistry  had  no 
eiietence— not  eren  a  name.  It  may  perhape  excite  lurprtee 
that  a  eclence  pre-eminently  practical  in  Iti  character,  should  so 
long  hare  remained  unstudied.  Had  we  now  to  reason  respect- 
ing this  matter  a  priori^  we  would  probably  conclude  that  it 
would  hare  been  far  otherwise )— and  yet  af  a  matter  of  fact, 
man  had  arrived  at  some  consistent  notions  of  astronomTt  long 
before  he  had  any  of  chemistry.  He  had  noted  on  his  chart  the 
place  of  each  principal  lUsd  •uxi  he  had  marked  out  the  orbit 
of  the  planets ,  he  was  even  **  ftble  to  trace  the  wanderer  of  the 
heareos  in  hi*  course,  and  as  he  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  of 
ages,  to  point  his  place,  and  say  there  shall  he  appear,"  before 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  water,  with 
which  he  slaked  his  thirst. 

During  that  long  period  of  Ignorance  which  preceded  the  revl- 
Tal  of  learning  In  Europe,  little  attentton  appears  to  hsTebeen 
bestowed  upon  the  obeerration  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is 
true  that,  **  now  and  then  an  earthquake,  or  a  fiery  meteor 
would  awaken  the  atuntion  of  the  whole  world,  and  produce 
from  all  quarters  a  plentiful  supply  of  crude  coi^ectures  respect- 
ing their  origin  ;**  but  that  careful  and  accurate  obserTation  of 
nature  In  detail,  on  which  alone  correct  solutions  of  natural 
phenomena  can  be  based,  appears  to  hare  been  thought  beneath 
the  auention  of  the  philoeopher.  It  is  to  alchemy  that  chemis- 
try owes  its  birth  ;~and  this  must  be  added  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  Instances,  In  which  enterprises  useless  so  Ar  as  thsir 
Immediate  object  was  concerned,  have  yet  in  the  end  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  man.  The  mad  crusades  led  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  humanising  and  ctvllizlng  arts  of  ths  East,  Into 
western  Europe ;-- the  wild  pursuit  of  the  golden  mountains  of 
El  Dorado,  Isd  to  the  settlement  of  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  this  western  world :— so,  the  ft-uitless  search  after  a  method  of 
conrerting  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  and  a  modlcloe  before 
which  disease  should  forever  fly,  has  turned  the  attention  of 
man  to  a  study,  which  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  ths  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

The  reasonings,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  dreams  of 
the  alchemists,  now  that  light  has  been  let  In  upon  the  subject, 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  ridiculous.  We  can  hardly 
repress  a  smile,  as  we  read  of  the  heavy  penalties,  enacted  by 
the  wisdom  of  England,  In  parliament  assembled,  to  prevent  the 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metale  Into  gold ;  or  Helen  to  the 
recluLof  the  mighty  evils  which  were  to  follow  in  the  train  Of 
the  derangement  of  currency  consequent  thereupon.  And  yet  If 
we  will  admit  their  premises,  their  conclusions  will  appear  far 
less  absurd.  They  laid  It  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  baser 
metals  were  composed  of  gold  and  sulphur,  together-  with  a 
■mall  portion  of  some  earths ;— admit  this  to  be  true,  and  It  will 
^pear  by  no  meane  a  hopeless  task  to  separate  these  elements 
and  to  reuin  the  gold.  The  assumption  of  this  fundamenul 
principle  of  alchemy,  was  not  altogether  gratuitous.  There  are 
substances,  very  much  resembling  gold  in  some  respects,  exist- 
ing ready  formed  In  nature,  or  which  can  be  formed  In  the  labo- 
ratory, yet  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  most  rough  and  un* 
sightly  matsrials.  Thsy  erred  not  so  much  in  their  reasonings, 
as  in  the  admission  of  false  principles  to  reason  upon.** 

The  lecture  proceeds  very  instruetively  to  point  out 
the  wrong  principles  which  governed  alchemical  re- 
search in  the  dark  ages,  the  explosion  of  which  erro- 
neous principles  and  their  substitution  by  such  as  are 
practical  and  true,  has  prepared  the  vantage  ground 
occupied  with  so  much  promise  by  chemical  science  in 
this  age.  They  are  such  as  these :  "Their  admission  of 
general  principles  based  upon  isolated  and  half  ex- 
amined phenomena," — "Their  yielding  to  a  lore  of 
mystery," — '*The  value  which  they  set  upon  theory, 
or  rather  hypotheses,"— each  of  which  captions  are 
happily  expanded  and  illustrated. 

The  contrast  in  the  last  particular  between  the  dicta 
of  the  alchemical  school,  and  the  maxims  of  the  faculty 
of  chemistry  in  this  day,  the  lecture  well  exhibits  as 
follows: 


"At  the  present  time  k  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  we  shoold 
not  misuke  the  true  character  of  hypotheses.  Many  of  ihs 
commonly  received  hypotheses  of  cheoilsiry,  ws  draold 
hold  ready  to  be  given  up  at  any  momem.  Reeeat  dlseovi 
have  shown  their  Insoffidency,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  di»- 
tant  when  this  department  of  chemistry  will  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  which  it  now  does.  Of  eoeh  a  Cha- 
racter, In  all  probability,  is  our  hypothesis  lespealag  Isisat 
light:  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  much  to  rcssmble  lUll 
wind,  or  silent  thunder.  But  let  us  not  hence  coneliide  tbM  tbt 
knowledge  which  we  now  gain,  will  thus  be  destroyed.  Be  fwt 
as  that  knowlsdge  Is  a  knowledgs  of  facts,  it  must  remain.  Is 
times  psst,  facts  have  remained  unchanged  in  raloe,  aoud  til 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  In  theorj;  aad  from  thdr 
nalnre  they  must  always  so  remain.  The  ftd,  that  elccirkiiy  ii 
developed  by  the  friction  of  sealing-wax  against  cloth,  k  usttd 
by  Arlstotls  \  It  is  just  as  truly  a  fact  now,  as  k  was  in  his  d«j; 
although  since  that  time,  many  have  been  the  electrical  th«<iriM 
which  have  risen  and  disappeared. 

Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  that  obsdnary,  with  wkkh  shikk; 
theories  havs  been  clung  to,  has  arisen  from  an  anwillingQc* 
among  philosophers  to  confess  their  real  Ignorance.  It  is  ao- 
pleassnt,  after  we  have  for  a  long  time  believed  that  we  bavt 
understood  a  subject,  to  be  compelled  to  confess  that  we  really 
know  nothing  about  II  Yet  If  we  majjodgairom  the  hitfry 
of  the  past,  to  do  this.  Is  a  lesson  which  we  shonM  all  lean.  If 
we  are  out  of  the  way,  our  wisest  plan  Is  Immediately  to  mrtce 
our  steps ;  and  not,  from  a  foolish  fear  of  being  thooghi  ignorant 
or  fickle-minded,  to  persist  In  going  further  astray.  In  thu 
retracing  our  stsps,  we  are  actually  approaching  nearer  to  the 
goaL  Scientiflo  writers  have  hitherto  contented  theaisslvcf 
with  recording  that  which  Is  known ;  perhaps  a  mere  narfo. 
work  St  this  present  day,  would  be  one  which  should  dirtct 
attsntlon  to  that  which  is  not  known ;  a  record,  not  of  hunus 
knowledge,  but  of  human  ignorance;  a  work  which  ihooU 
draw  a  aharp  and  well  defined  line  around  that  part  on  vfaich 
the  day  has  already  risen,  and  then  give  such  ideas  of  the  regioa 
beyond  as  the  twilight  which  Is  shed  upon  it  renders  possible. 

The  alchemists  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  every  discor- 
dance between  facts  and  their  hypotheees,  to  the  malign  infin* 
ence  of  some  star  or  splrlL  There  is  but  little  danger  of  oar 
falling  Into  this  error  at  the  present  dsy;  but  there  is  danger,  ef 
our  falling  Into  an  opposite  error,  not  less  worthy  of  beioc 
avoided.  Their  age  haa  been  justly  characterised  as  the  tfv 
of  supencitlon ;  ours,  perhaps  wkh  equal  justice,  as  the  a$«  of 
skepticism  :~and  to  choose  between  the  two,  having  referencs 
only  to  their  Influence  upon  the  advancement  of  science.  Is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  Perhaps,  if  we  must  choose,  the  fonncr 
should  be  preferred  to  the  lauer.  This  skepticlam  has  maoh 
Ibsted  itself  among  philoeophers,  In  thehr  attempu  so  to  ezpUio 
natural  phenomena,  as  to  get  rid  of  the  necessitj  of  acknov- 
lodging  the  existence,  ekher  of  a  spirit  within  ua,  or  of  a  wpuii 
above  us ;  a  soul  or  a  deity.  The  skeptical  physiologist  has 
ssslgnsd  such  offices  to  the  different  paiu  of  the  brmia,  and  other 
elmilar  organs,  as  to  he  able  to  dispenss  with  the  opcrmtlowflf  • 
spirit,  and  to  taks,  Instead  thereof,  a  principle  only  a  liitic  mere 
ethereal  than  the  galvanic  fluid ;— and  the  akeptical  philsss- 
pher,  following  In  the  same  path,  has  examined  naivre,  asd 
assigned  such  influences  and  operations  to  the  laws  ^  maoer, 
ss  to  bs  able  to  dispenss  with  ths  services  of  a  being  who  shoald 
create  and  aet  in  order  the  materiala  of  this  world.  Let  us  sot 
misuke  reelecting  this  sul^ecL  Maleriallam  ie  ae  nnerfy  ssh- 
versi ve  of  physics,  as  it  Is  of  moralsi  Is  it  possible  for  wMlm  by 
and  of  kself,  to  think,  choose,  reason  ?  Then  why  do  I  invee- 
tigate  Its  ]Voperties?  How  do  I  know,  but  that  if  I  defenaine 
to-day  that  any  given  substsnce  will  combine  with  aooie  eecood 
one.  In  preference  to  a  third,  but  that  before  to-norrow,  k  may 
reconsider  the  mstter,  and  determine  to  prelsr  the  third  is  ths 
second  ?  If  there  hi  any  part  In  the  wide  circle  of  bwnan  know- 
ledge, where  atheism  should  never  set  foot,  that  part  is  the 
domain  of  natural  science.  The  evidence  of  the  existsocs  of  a 
creator  and  governor  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  harmonr  and  adap- 
tation of  parts  which  characterise  the  world  as  a  whole,  bet  ic  ii 
written  on  every  ssparate  atom  of  the  structurss,  end  I  wiO  y«< 
show  you  this  hand- wi king.  Are  there  laws,  and  no  legislaior? 
are  there  creatures  and  no  creator  ?  Is  there  manifest  eootrivance 
and  no  contriver  ?  design,  and  no  deolgner  ?  JRo  atteaapt  to  dcnj 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  can  prove  succsssful,  until  there  is  rot 
only  no  spirit  to  listen,  but  none  also  to  make  the  denial.    Ms- 
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tetalim  «ad  aihdm  niAjr  Mem  m  absurd  lo  70a,  that  70a  may 
ikittk  ihtt  oaMinl  idcJHM  moboc  poMlbly  •offer  from  them ;  and 
jn  if  JOB  will  become  aequaialed  with  what  hae  been  writteo  of 
lat»je«n,oo  iclentific  lubfeets,  you  will  find  traeee  of  them 
vhwt  yet  woald  liUle  eappoee  they  bad  ever  entered.  Had  the 
Utor,  led  tUNile,  and  tbae,  which  bare  been  waeied  in  frait* 
kii  aBMBjMi  to  eetablieh  them,  been  epent  in  the  careful  etudj 
•fffltoer,  tod  the  laws  which  an  all- wise  Creator  haa  impreeeed 
ipoe  k,  we  ihoald  have  known  nnch  mwe  of  our  world  than 
ffi  «nr  do.  When  natural  edeace  )e  poreoed  in  a  proper  man« 
Mr,  lod  wiih  a  proper  eplrit,  ite  effect  le  alwaje  to  deepen  the 
{Mliaf  of  pione  rererence  which  once  found  ezpreaelon  from 
tba  lipf  of  ooe  of  oU;  *  How  manifold  are  thy  worki,  O  Lord ! 
i>  «Mn  Imt  thou  madeibem  alL* » 

The  author  adduces  many  inatniotSTe  iostances  in 
illustntjoo  of  the  maiii  poeiiion  of  hit  leotnre:  namely, 
thatdiittidiag  mere  bypothoaea,  holding  myatery  to  be 
•itber  RMie  neant  Urritory  to  be  oeeapied  aa  apeedily 
u  my  be  by  the  light  and  truth  and  facta  of  acience, 
orelteaBch  Icrrt  {aeofnifaaa  the  impenetrable  deaert 
«  tke  bottom  of  the  aea,  which  «re  neyer  to  be  ex- 
p'ond  and  undentood  by  oa  in  thia  world.  We  are  to 
cany  tb^  torch  of  experiment  into  every  obacurity  in 
nature  where  aeceaa  ia  practicable,  and  following  in  the 
pttb  of  diiooTery  wherever  it  haa  gone  before  ua, 
Baking  the  acquaintance  of  the  whole  communiiy  of 
Diod  employed  in  experimental  acience ;  and  thua  we 
tre  to  nove  m,  in  the  atyle  of  thia  advancing  age, "  with 
experiment  and  obaerration  aa  our  guide." 

The  daioM  of  ehemiatry  are  quite  creditably  aet 
finb  anderthe  fbllowing  heada:  FbrtL  **ltM  tfBtci  in 
dadpliniag  the  mind."  SecmuU  '*Ita  connection  with 
other  Hadiaa  of  pcmctioal  imjMrtance  aa  well  aa  ita  own 
pnetiol  character."  TkbrA,  **Theintereating  character 
«f  the  inibnnation  which  it  imparta."  Under  the 
tnood  bead,  a  rapid  riew  ia  given  of  the  uaea  of  che> 
niitry  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  aunreya  and 
expJontioBt,  aod  as  yet  unfulfilled  purpoaea  of  the 
itatei  of  thia  union.  The  moat  intereating  of  which,  to 
this  community,  of  courae  ia  their  own  Virginia,  with 
her  TBst  tinritory  and  incalculable  mineral  reaourcea. 

Under  the  laat  head,  important  inatanoea  are  given  by 
**y  of  illosliation,  which  we  inaart 

"A  )oe|  time  since,  a  elmllarity  wae  noticed  between  eome  of 
tfepbeoonena  of  electricity,  galvanism  and  me^netiem ;  within 
•  fev  jtm,  chemists  have  suepocted  their  identity;  we  now  know 
ikcB  to  bs  ideniJcaL  We  know  that  it  is  the  eame  af  ent,  which 
ia  OM  set  of  drcomstancee,  In  the  form  of  electricity,  we  see 
leaping  from  dood  to  cloud ;  In  another,  In  the  form  of  magna* 
^pwdog  faith  Its  mmoet  effort  to  torn  the  well-poiaed  needle 
10  iha pole;  tod  in  yet  another,  as  the  galvanic  fluid,  tearing 
*nBder  piecM  of  nature*s  neatest  workmanship.  But  how  Is  tc 
ihat  thaae  ehaogoe  are  effected  ?  what  are  the  laws  which  go- 
v««  iitchaageef  in  Una,  what  is  thie  egent  iteelf,  thle  Proceos 
•r  (U  aaiirial  world  1  These  are  queetiooa  yet  ansolred,  and 
vhotkall  insent  the  world  with  their  solution  ? 

To  me  another  Instance.  Borne  years  since,  it  was  dlsco- 
^«*df  thai  a  galvanle  cnitent  waa  capable  of  causing  motions 
■B  (ha  magnetic  needle ;  and  ehortly  after,  that  it  wae  capable  of 
"luting  nagneiiem  iteelf;  and  that  too,  eo  far  as  we  yet  know, 
■B  »Q  ODlinited  exteoL  By  an  application  of  the  principles 
iavolfed  hitheee  two  diaeoverlee,  U  waa  found  thai  a  galvanic 
k*aer7  was  capable  of  imparting  motion  to  piecee  of  meul, 
•^  properlj  arranged.  I  suppoee  none  of  you  are  Ignoran' 
of  the  appUe4ik>n  which  has  lately  been  made  of  this  knowledge, 
**<^  porpose  of  generating  motion.  le  thle  power  capable  of 
Ml^Biisd  iaeraaaef  or  te  it  capable  of  increaee  to  such  an  extent 
M  to  Make  it  of  real  value,  in  assisting  us  to  perform  the  busi- 
MM  or  life?  If  it  is,  what  are  the  moot  economical  aodadvan- 
jHcosi  ways  of  geoeralfaig  aod  applying  It .'  Should  it  prove  to 
"*  what  It  now  bids  fair  to  be,  we  may  yet  realise  many  of  the 


bright  visions  of  those  who  have  toiled  to  discover  a  perpetual 
motion.** 

The  lecture  oondudea  with  a  aober  and  yet  quite  an 
animating  aurvey,  proapective  of  the  fielda  of  diacovery 
atill  open  before  the  chemical  profeasion.  We  inaert 
tha  doaiog  aentance. 

**  Our  fathers  preeeed  forward,  when  they  had  nothtag  but  the 
few  bnnchee  of  Kehcol,  aa  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  land  j 
we  certainly  will  not  remain  idle,  when  with  our  own  hands, 
we  have  already  gathered  the  rich  clustere  which  have  ripened 
in  ita  sunshine.** 

The  lecture  ia  a  well  thought  and  well  axpreaaed 
compoaition.  There  ia  no  declamation  in  it,  and  no 
ambitioua  writing.  Such  ia  not,  apparently,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writet'a  mind.  No  doubt  he  could  not 
have  been  where  he  la  if  it  had  been.  Aa,  however, 
Mr.  A.  ia  a  Tery  young  man,  he  will,  we  may  allow, 
ezcuae  a  hint  or  two  which  may  be  of  uae  to  the  public 
in  any  of  the  literary  or  acientific  contributiona  with 
which  he  may  fiivor  ua  in  future. 

First,  There  ia  aome  evidence,  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore ua,  of  a  (00  hasty  preparation*  An  allusion  to  former 
times,  especially  a  definite  and  minute  allusion  to  the 
leaa  common  documenta  of  human  hiatory,  such  aa 
give  interest  to  aome  of  these  pagea,  and  auch  as  the 
man  of  acience  ia  apt  to  make,  ia  easily  rendered  much 
more  aatiafactory  and  inatructive  by  a  date,  or  a  notice 
of  its  synchroniam  with  aome  familiar  name,  or  even 
with  aome  name  that  merely  ought  to  be  more  fami- 
liar than  it  ia.  Such  thinga  gradually  and  very  pro- 
fitably fill  up  that  map  of  human  history  as  well  aa 
of  acience  which  every  reading  man'a  memory  is  endea- 
voring to  make  out  and  preserve. 

Second,  and  principally.  A  much  more  atrongly 
marked  arrangement  of  the  aubject  or  aubjecta  brought 
within  the  acope  of  the  lecture,  would  haTO  located  the 
inatnietion  it  oontaina  much  more  permanently  in  the 
undentanding  and  memory  of  the  reader.  Even  nvm»- 
rala  and  italica  have  their  uae  in  thia  reapect ;  but  the 
regular  laying  out  in  the  first  place  makea  the  directory 
both  eaay  and  worth  while.  The  aymmetrical  and 
copioua  ahelving  off  aeema  to  call  for  the  open  lettered 
label. 

Theae  hinta  are  given  to  Mr.  A.  in  the  freedom  of 
one  who  both  wishes  him  well,  and  expecta  a  good  deal 
of  him  in  the  department  of  acience,  and  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, to  which  he  haa  been  called ;  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  hia  best  wishes  at  the  same  time  for 
Waahington  College,  with  the  character  and  intereats 
of  which  Mr.  A.  haa  identified  himaelf  for  the  preaent, 
aa  also  for  the  science  of  ehemiatry,  and  the  interests  of 
learning  and  the  world. 


THE  FLOWER  AND  STAR. 

The  Flower  beheld  the  Sur  above,^ 
And  long'd  to  reach  ita  airy  love. 
But  long'd  in  vain.    A  dewdrop  fell 
Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  cell ; 
And  then  the  atar  waa  imaged  there, 
Aa  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 
And  gliding  down  from  Heaven,  haa  come 
To  find  on  earth  a  kindred  home. 
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SONG. 

^r,  Jrrt.KcDoiMlA. 

Oh  trust  not  her  loTe,  Hwill  endure  but  a  day, 
Like  the  golden  winged  bulterily, — child  of  an  hour, 

Which  only  can  live  in  the  warm  sunny  ray, 
And  delights  in  still  roving  from  flower  to  flower. 

Oh  trust  not  her  lore,  for  'tis  not  like  that  star, 
That  in  heaven  so  bright  and  so  steadfastly  shines ; 

Ah  no,  'tis  the  moon,  though  surpassingly  fair. 
That  is  now  at  the  full,  and  now  waning  deelinca. 

Oh  trust  not  her  love ;  how  unlike  to  that  flower. 
The  emblem  to  love  and  to  constancy  dear. 

That  turns  to  the  sun  with  each  varying  hour. 
And  follows  her  idol  throughout  his  career* 

Oh  trust  not  her  love,  she  will  wind  the  soft  chain 
So  closely  around  every  chord  of  thy  heart, 

That  when  she  proves  fiiithless  you'll  struggle  in  vain 
From  her  fair  but  false  bosom  to  tear  it  apart. 


THE  BACHELOR'S  DEATH-BED. 

Mr.  Ethel waite  sick!  exclaimed  I,  hastily 
leaving  my  bed.  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  saw  him 
this  ailernoon,  and  he  seemed  unusually  well. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  the  little  boy,"  but  mam- 
my heered  him  g^oanin',  and  did'nt  like  to  go  and 
see,  'cause  he  always  looks  so  cross  at  her ;  so  she 
tent  roe  down  to  call  you." 

Poor  man !  poor  man !  filled  my  sig^s  continu- 
ally^ until  I  had  completed  my  preparations  for 
braving  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  let 
me  not  forget  my  readers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  individual  so  abruptly  introduced  to  their 
notice. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  tbe  month  of  May,  a 
message  came  to  one  of  our  church  elders  that  a 
stranger  wished  to  see  hun. 

**  Indeed !"  said  the  good  man,  putting  on  his 
best  coat  in  some  little  confusion ;  for  a  stranger 
was  a  rare  phenomenon  in  our  village,  and  those 
who  did  visit  us  were  of  a  class  seldom  disposed  to 
trouble  the  elders, — except,  indeed,  to  gull  their 
simplicity  with  some  proverbial  "  notbns." 

But  the  trepidation  of  the  kind  elder  had  no 
efifect  on  his  politeness.  Down  he  went,  to  meet 
the  unexpected  visitant,  with  as  much  gravity  as 
if  be  had  in  mind  the  apostolic  injunction, "  let 
your  deacons  be  grave,"  yet  as  cordially  as  if  he 
felt  himself  equally  enjoined  to  be  "  given  to  hos- 
pitality." 

The  stranger  exhibited,  in  manners  and  dress, 
the  model  of  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was,  per- 
haps, fifty  years  old,  and  dressed  in  black,  with 
extreme  neatness.  A  pair  of  gold  spectacles  did 
not  obscure  the  expression  of  his  calm  blue  eye. 


and  his  gcrid-headed  cane  wai  grasped  by  a  hand 
of  most  aristocratic  proportions.  Bowing  to  the 
elder's  complimentary  welcome, he  observed,"  In 
passing  your  little  village  yesterday  1  was  so  much 
pleased  with  its  neatness  and  quiet,  as  to  be  tempted 
to  stop  and  examine  it  more  closely.  The  result 
is,  I  have  been  taken  with  the  idea  of  terminating 
in  it  the  span  of  my  existence.  Will  you  be  kmd 
enough  to  inform  me  if  there  are  any  vacant  pews 
in  your  church  r" 

"We  have  several,"  replied  the  pioas  dder, 
almost  revering  the  devotk>n  that  made  God's 
worship  the  first  care  of  its  possessor — "  we  hare 
several,  but  they  are  in  a  lonely,  unfrequenlsd 
part  of  the  church,  and  may  be  diaagreeable  to 
you.  But  my  own  is  too  large  for  my  fiimily,  and 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  pleasure  it  will  affixd  me 
to  have  you  aid  us  in  filling  it.  The  inaigntficanoe 
of  the  offer  emboldens  me  to  make  it,  and  my 
gratification  will  be  so  great  as  to  make  yoor 
acceptance  of  it  a  personal  fovor." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger^  bis  eyes  glb- 
tening  as  if  the  voice  of  sympathy  was  an  un- 
wonted sound;  "I  appreciate  your  kindnesi, but 
if  the  pews  you  speak  of  are  lonely,  they  will 
present  fewer  objects  to  withdraw  us  from  our 
motives  of  entering  them.  Even  the  bouse  of 
God  is  not  sacred  from  the  world,  and  if  I  have 
not  begun  to  justify,  I  have  ceased  to  condema 
their  weakness,  who  attempt  to  exclude  it  from 
their  hearts,  by  secluding  from  it  their  senses." 

The  good  elder  said  not  another  word,  but, 
taking  his  hat,  they  quietly  walked  towardi  the 
church;  one,  with  his  eyes  lifted  in  praise  to 
heaven  that  he  had  at  last  found  an  Ararat  for  the 
ark  of  hiis  wanderings,  and  the  other,  with  kis 
bent  to  the  ground  in  humility,  to  think  bow  isr 
his  conceptions  of  devotion  and  charity  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  his  companion.  Nothing  occur- 
red to  disturb  their  meditations,  until  tbe  rusty 
key  grated  in  the  lock  of  tbe  M  church  door, 
when  they  passed  down  the  aisle,  to  examme  the 
pews.  Just  as  the  stranger  had  selected  one  for 
his  use,  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  back  towards 
the  pulpit,  and  was  startled  to  observe  beaide  it  t 
marble  slab,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Dorcas 
Lindsay — ^who  had  been,  indeed,  a  Dorcas  to  our 
village.  Without  stopping  to  read  the  catalogue 
of  her  virtues,  he  rushed  out,  leaving  tbe  worthy 
elder,  who  had  not  observed  the  cause,  almost 
petrified  with  astonishment 

£ven  the  little  boys  snatched  up  their  marbles 
and  ran  to  hide  themselves,  as  he  broehed  down 
the  street,  striking  the  ground  violentlj  with  his 
cane,  and  muttering,"  Now  may  God  forgive  these 
worse  than  heathen,  who  defy  hiro  in  his  own 
temple  with  a  graven  image,  and  beside  the  ele- 
vated stand  of  his  ministering  servant,  record  the 
qualities  of  a  human  idol ;  that  the  virtuee  of  tbe 
one,  as  recorded  on  the  dead  marble,  may  be  sst 
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orer  against  tbo  perfect  ions  of  the  other  as  pro- 
citimed  by  hit  llr'mg  oracle — and  that  idol  a 
woman!  The  world  has  long  ago  sickened  me 
with  its  man-worship — but  looman-worship ! — I 
had  thcNight  that  left  for  the  fools  of  France." 

Reader,  oar  devout,  godly  stranger  was  not 
only  a  misogynist,  but  a  monomaniac. 

I  iiad  been  at  the  hotel,  visiting  a  patient,  and 
was  learing  it,  when  he  entered.  There  was  that 
ifi  his  quivering  lip,  slightly  frothed,  and  his  hur- 
ried tone  as  he  demanded  his  horse  of  the  landlord, 
that  not  only  excited  my  curiosity,  but  awakened 
my  sympathy.  I  paused  at  the  door.  In  anxiety  to 
lee  more  of  one  whose  agitation  was  so  unwonted. 
Scarcely  had  I  been  there  a  moment,  when  he 
came  out  and  stood  on  the  sidewalk  before  me. 
Nerer  bad  I  seen  our  little  village  look  so  lovely. 
The  long  row  of  china-trees  on  either  side  glowed 
with  aa  unwonted  freshness.  The  balmy  breath 
of  ipriog  was  laden  with  their  perfume,  and 
groups  of  children  were  sporting  under  their 
(hade,  like  cherubs  in  the  garden  of  Innocence. 
The  scene  went  to  the  heart  of  the  singular  being 
before  me,  and  when  he  turned  to  countermand 
his  order,  it  was  with  the  same  bland  expression 
ia  which  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Since  the  harp  of  the  shepherd-king  was  removed 
to  heaven,  man  has  found  no  music  like  the  laugh 
ofchQdhood,tocalm  the  whirlwinds  of  the  soul. 
Its  silvery  echoes  break  upon  us  amid  the  clouds 
of  life,  and  we  almost  fiincy  a  voice  above  us,  say- 
ing/* Come  up  hither."  Its  world  is,  indeed,  a 
world  above  our  own.  Like  the  topmost  of  Baby- 
kn's  hanging  gardens,  it  is  canopied  by  heaven's 
Mrenest  blue.  The  dew  falls  upon  it  in  all  its 
freshness.  The  bright  sunbeams  dance  on  its 
^)^;s,  and  play  upon  the  brows  of  its  sylph-like 
inhabitants—lighting  them  to  enjoyment,  us  to 
toil.  Never  is  man  so  happy  as  when  he  can 
leave  thA  world  below  him,  join  their  innocent 
Rrels,  and  fancy  himself  a  denizen  of  their  world 
in  miniature.  The  most  hardened  must  melt,— 
Ibe  most  profligate  must  be  abashed, — ^the  proudest 
must  be  brought  low,  in  the  presence  of  those,  of 
whom,  "such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  needless  to  recount  how  my  acquaintance 
be|an  with  this  singular  individual ;  how  it  was 
npened  into  friendship,  or  from  friendship  into  the 
most  deep-rooted  affection.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
(ympathy  to  gain  the  attention  of  its  object  under 
>ny  circumstances,  and  especially  of  one  so  alive  to 
Its  yearnings  as  he  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  It 
was  not  immediately  that  I  ascertained  either  the 
existence  or  extent  of  his  malady,  but  our  subse- 
quent  intercourse  displayed  it  to  me  in  all  its  fba- 
tures.  I  might  win  a  smile  by  depicting  the 
ludicrous  extremes  to  which  it  often  carried  him; 
but  to  this  day  his  memory  rests  upon  me  like  a 
ptil,  andJaughter  at  his  expense  would  sound  like 
the  laughter  of  demons. 


A  year  had  rolled  by,  during  which  my  atten- 
tions to  our  unfortunate  invalid  had  been  most 
assiduous.  I  had  seized  every  pretext  of  giving 
him  such  medicines  as  would  have  a  sympathetic 
influence  on  his  mind,  and  easily  jiersuaded  him  to 
a  regular  course  of  diet  and  exercise.  Hitherto  I 
had  forborne  any  allusion  to  the  topic  of  his  aver- 
sion, and  been  very  careful  to  avoid,  in  his  pre- 
sence, the  mention  of  even  the  feminine  pronoun. 
But  by  this  time  I  felt  warranted  to  experiment 
on  the  success  of  my  measures. 

Some  kind  ladies  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  the 
fiict  of  his  derangement,  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing him,  in  my  name,  occasional  presents  of  fruit. 
On  the  day  after  his  reception,  in  this  way,  of  a 
fine  saucer  of  strawberries,  while  he  was  express- 
ing his  sense  of  ray  kindness,  I  casually  proposed 
a  walk  to  the  garden  whence  I  had  obtained  them. 
He  immediately  assented,  and  the  following  after- 
noon was  fixed  upon  for  our  walk. 

This  garden  was  delightfully  situated  in  our 
suburbs,  and  belonged  to  the  miller  of  our  village. 
His  wife,  in  their  respective  concessions  of ''sttuiii 
euique"  had  received  it  as  her  special  charge,  and 
made  its  beauties  her  special  boast.  To  this  good 
lady  I  bent  my  steps,  with  the  information  of  our 
intended  visit.  She  expressed  her  gratification  in 
the  most  lady-like  terms,  both  on  account  of  our 
proposed  call,  and  that  I  had  given  her  previous 
intimation ;  because  she  could  thus  see  that  none 
of  the  girls  should  inadvertently  intrude  upon  us. 
Thanking  her  for  her  kindness,  and  observing  that 
her  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  girls  had  antici- 
pated my  chief  design  in  waiting  upon  her,  1  with- 
drew, feeling  in  my  breast  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear — 

"  Like  ]if  he  and  ihada  upon  a  waring  ileld, 
Cooniog  •ach  oUier,  whan  tha  fljinf  elouda 
Now  liida,  and  now  ravaal  tha  ■un." 

At  the  appointed  time  we  started  on  our  proposed 
walk.  He  was  a  most  interesting  companion,  and 
well  versed  in  general  literature.  Our  way  was 
so  beguiled  by  his  fine  fund  of  anecdote  and  judi- 
ctous  remarks,  that  the  beauties  of  the  garden 
broke  upon  us  before  we  had  imagined  our  walk 
half  completed.  This,  of  all  others,  was  the  very 
thing  I  most  desired,  and  to  prevent  his  mind  from 
being  suddenly  called  off,  I  engaged  bim  so  deeply 
in  the  discussion  (lending  between  us,  that  we 
were  delightfully  seated  in  the  shady  arbor,  before 
he  seemed  even  to  notice  that  we  had  entered  the 
garden.  When  he  realized  the  little  paradise  into 
which  we  had  entered,  and  saw  before  us  a  table 
on  which  were  placed  some  delicious  strawberries, 
his  admiration  knew  no  bounds.  While  he  was 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  kindness  displayed  by 
the  owner  of  the  garden,  I  interrupted  him  by 
sayings  Well,  we  shall  make  but  a  poor  return, 
unleH  wo  pay  some  attention  to  the  strawberries 
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ber  bounty  hae  prepared  jbr  ue.  Afraid  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  replying^,  or  even  speaking, 
I  hastily  handed  him  the  sugar  and  cream,  which, 
to  my  infinite  delight,  he  took  without  remark.  It 
is  as  impossible  ibr  me  to  describe,  u  it  is  to  forget, 
the  sensations  of  joy  that  almost  convulsed  roe, 
when  1  observed  that  my  allusion  to  the  sex  of  our 
hostess  bad  fallen  from  me  unnoticed.  Afraid  lest 
my  emotions  should  betray  themselves,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  topic  that  had  occupied  us  on  our 
entrance,  and  found  him  as  ready  to  renew  the 
discussion  as  mysel£ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tax  the  reader's  patience  by 
a  detail  of  the  daily  visits  we  continued  to  make  to 
the  same  place.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  continued 
to  make  casual  mention  of  the  sex,  and  was  daily 
more  and  more  pointed  in  my  allusions.  I  could 
observe  no  change  in  him  on  these  occasions ;  be 
only  seemed  not  to  notice  my  remarks.  Yet  it 
was  a  matter  of  delight  to  me  that  he  would  at  all 
suffer  them  to  be  made  in  his  presence,  since, 
formerly,  the  least  mentkm  of  the  feminine  gender 
oi  any  species  whatever,  would  produce  upon  him 
a  sensible  expression  of  disgust — an  allusion  to  a 
woman,  had  never  failed  to  call  forth  a  torrent  of 
invective. 

I  pursued  my  original  plan  with  him  for  weeks. 
Every  opportunity  of  introducing  the  subject  was 
embraced,  and  with  more  and  more  satisfying 
results.  At  length  I  ventured,  occasu»a11y,  to 
touch  upon  instances  where  women  had  proved 
signal  blessings  to  the  world.  He  would  listen  to 
roe^and  that  was  all. 

One  aflemoon  the  miller  himself  made  one  of 
our  party  in  the  little  summer-house.  Just  as  he 
was  becoming  warmly  engaged  in  conversatfon,  a 
servant  came  with  a  message  requiring  his  per- 
sonal attendance.  He  left  us,  expressing  his  sor- 
row that  he  was  called  away  so  soon,  and  begging 
that  we  would  not  let  his  departureaffect  our  stay. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  Mr.  Ethelwaite  re- 
marked, '*How  rarely  do  we  meet  with  such 
unaffected  urbanity  in  the  k>wer  walks  of  life.'* 

Ah,  said  I,  he  owes  everything  to  his  wife.  He 
was  once  a  degraded  sot,  but  her  affection  and  her 
prayers  won  him  back  to  the  paths  of  duty.  She 
in  turn  owes  everything  to  one  who  has  entailed  a 
debt  of  gratitude  upon  us  all.  I  mean  Dorcas 
Lindsay,  to  whose  worth  the  marble  slab  in  our 
church  is  a  feeble  tribute.  I  do  not  like  the  prac- 
tice of  blazoning  forth  the  virtues  of  the  creature 
in  the  temples  of  the  Creator,  but  Miss  Lindsay 
was  of  so  pure  and  saintly  a  nature,  that  we  could 
hardly  reckon  the  atmosphere  of  earth  her  natural 
element. 

Fearing  that  the  eulogium  into  which  I  liad 
been  drawn  would  make  him  impatient,  I  changed 
the  tone  of  my  discourse,  by  remarking — Her 
manner  of  coming  among  us  was  rather  mys* 
terious.    We  had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  good 


female  teacher,  and  the  tnistees  of  our  female 
academy  advertised  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiaing 
one.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  adver- 
tisement, a  letter  was  received  from  a  lady  statiag 
that  she  bad  but  lately  arrived  in  this  country 
from  London.  On  her  voyage  she  bad  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  was  now  a  stranger  among  strin- 
gers, and  destitute.  She  had  left  England  became 
she  was  friendless,  and  it  had  been  her  design  to 
engage  in  teaching  from  choice,  even  if  shipwreck 
had  not  made  her  anxious  to  do  so,  from  necessitj. 
The  delicacy  of  language  in  which  the  note  was 
couched,  and  here  and  there  a  tear,  which  had 
blotted  its  pages,  together  with  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  writer,  won  the  sympathies 
of  the  trustees,  and  they  sent  for  her  immediately. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  she  came  among  ns,  bat  1 
remember  her  first  appearance  aa  if  it  was  but 
yesterday.  She  had  the  brow  of  a  queen  and  a 
full  black  eye,  that  might  once  have  been  bright 
and  flashing— but  sorrow  bad  softened  it  A  gold 
chain  around  her  neck  was  attached  to  a  mmiatnre 
almost  concealed  by  her  belt  This  was  the  only 
earthly  ireasure  the  waves  had  left  ber. 

I  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  Mr. 
Ethelwaite,  when  conversing  with  him  in  this  way, 
lest  he  might  suspect  some  design;  but  a  deep 
groan  hastily  arrested  me,  and  turning  towards 
him,  I  saw  the  very  soul  of  agony  depicted  on  his 
features.  The  veins  of  his  forehead  stood  out  like 
cords,  and  were  swelled  almost  to  bursting.  Bis 
eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  aockets— his 
mouth  was  slightly  open,  as  if  to  drink  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  my  lips. 

Shocked  beyond  the  power  of  speech,  I  took  hit 
arm  to  lead  him  home. 

Hastily  repulsing  my  attempt,  he  gasped  out 
"  Dorcas  Ad Lindsay?-^Go  on." 

My  dear  sir,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  She  lived 
anumg  us  like  a  saint,  and  died  as  she  lived.  Let 
me  lead  you  home,  you  are  unwell. 

<<  The  miniature?" 

She  carried  it  with  her  to  her  dying  day,  and  by 
her  own  request  I  had  it  buried  with  her  in  her 
coffin. 

"  Was  it  this?"  grasping  my  arm,  fixing  his 
hair  in  a  particular  way  that  displayed  a  large 
scar,  and  glaring  upon  me  with  his  eyes  as  if  be 
would  pierce  my  very  soul. 

The  miniature  certainly  had  a  acar  upon  the 
liead,  but  it  was  of  quite  a  young  man.  Do  let 
me  lead  you  home. 

"Was  it  this?"  dashing  bis  hand  into  hii 
pocket  and  out  again,  with  a  miniatun  which  he 
held  full  before  my  eyes,  hie  own  glaiing  upon 
me,  ae  before. 

What  could  I  e^y?  The  miniature  in  his  hand 
was  felfow  to  the  one  I  had  buHed  with  Dorcai 
Lindsay. 

He  rightly  interpreted  my  silepoe^    Gradually 
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bk  mmcici  Ktex«d»  till  be  suak  upon  hif  seat 
with  t  deep  gioMi«  I  took  bit  arm,  tnd  led  bim 
Ibrlh  like  a  little  child  to  my  own  bouee.  All  tbat 
Digbt,  all  tbenext  day,  and  all  tbe  nigbt  follow- 
in;:,  he  was  in  a  raging  fever.  On  tbe  morning 
of  the  eeoond  day  be  fell  into  a  sleep  so  busbed, 
(het  my  wife,  wbo  waa  standing  witb  me  by  bis 
bedside,  fsenUy  felt  bis  pulse.  Tbe  toucb  aroused 
him;  tod  opening  bis  eyes  be  grasped  ber  band, 
nyiog,  in  a  subdued  voice,  "  Dorcas,  bave  you 
ooflM  beck  to  me?"  His  brain  was  still  confused, 
bqt  hie  senees  were  gradually  returning,  yf  ben 
Ihsy  were  more  fully  restored,  be  recognized  me, 
aed  ipcAe  of  tbe  long,  long  dream  be  bad  bad. 

From  this  time  ho  gradually  recovered.  1  would 
&is  have  prevailed  witb  him  to  continue  bis  abode 
•t  my  house,  but  no;  be  bad  become  attached  to 
belittle  room,  and  expressed  himself  anxious  to 
die  there.  Taking  an  affectkmate  leave  of  my 
vile,  and  venting  bis  gratitude  to  ber  by  a  tear, 
be  itarled,  myself  accompanying  him,  fer  bis 
lolitMy  residence. 

"  YoQ  will  show  me  her  grave,"  said  be,  as  be 
pnoed  my  band,  nl  parting.  I  bowed  assent,  and 
the  next  day  complied  with  bis  request  After 
tbe,  I  vieited  bim  daily  fer  three  days,  and  always 
ibuDd  bim  writing.  It  was  on  the  night  of  tbe 
third  day,  that  the  little  boy  came  for  me,  as  above. 

With  a  mind  full  of  solicitude,  1  reached  bis 
door.  I  Gookl  bear  bim  pacing  tbe  room  in  vio* 
bet  igiUtioa,  and  venting,  at  intervals,  groans 
tbat  came  from  bis  soul's  deepest  cbambersi  I 
npped,  but  received  no  answer.  I  rapped  again, 
bat  lUil  no  answer  was  retureed.  I  mentioned 
Bj  name ;  still  be  continued  wal)cing  to  and  frou  I 
Rtwsted  it,  louder.  Tbe  sound  arrested  bim.  He 
nddenly  unkx^ked  the  do(Mr,  and  then  went  on 
lacing  the  room  and  groaning.  I  entered,  and 
vbat  a  eight  met  my  vision !  There  was  Mr. 
Etbelwaite,  his  coat  soiled  and  muddy,  bis  features 
worked  op  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  anguish,  and 
ever  end  anon,  venting  those  unearthly  groans 
Ihit  even  now  chill  my  blood.  He  held  two 
nuniatures,  one  in  each  hand,  at  which  he  alter- 
nately gazed,  after  which  be  wouhl  groan  out^ 
"Tootnie!  too  truer 

Be  look  no  noticeof  my  entrance,  nor  of  my 
tttetiea  that  be  would  lie  down.  At  length  be 
■vldeDly  turned  to  me  and  said  vehemently, 
"God  has  sent  you  here.  Too  tnieS  too  true! 
Tbie  aight  I  entered  her  grave*  and  feund  the 
Qiniature  tbat  was  to  be,  to  her,  my  type,  during 
iBy  abeaace.  She  was  too  happy  as  she  gazed  on 
H.aad  the  fiends  of  heU  first  en  vied,  and  tben  stole 
Wjey.   Oh!--my— Go-" 

The  rush  of  thought  choked  bis  utterance.  He 
would  have  fellen,  but  I  caught  and  bore  him  to 
tbe  bed.  His  breath  became  harder  and  harder— 
hie  groans  less  and  less  audible— when  suddenly 
ftitiag  |uniself»  be  grasped  my  handwitha^ying 


effort— said  feintly,— "  You  will— find— all— ex- 
plained—in— that— ."  I  followed  witb  my  eyes 
the  motion  of  bis  band,  as  be  pointed  to  a  small 
writing  desk,  and  when  I  turned  them  on  bim 
again,  be  was  dead !  ir.  v.  ir. 


NIGHT.* 

Br  ProfMMor  C.  C  Feltoo. 

The  Bun  goes  down ;  along  the  western  sky 
Lies  the  warm  floeb,  a  eea  of  gold,  outapread 
Beneath  tbe  many-tinted  pile  that  overhead 

Blends  with  the  bhie  of  evening^  canopy:— 

High  on  the  brow  serene  of  atar-crowned  night 
Th«  tiny  ereacent  of  a  new-bora  moon 
Steele  out,  uneeen  at  first,  but  soon 

Shoots  o'er  the  dreaming  world  ber  skimmering  light. 
The  darkling  leaves,  to  heaven  uplifted,  sleep 
On  the  still  bosom  of  the  "  upper  deep." 

The  west- wind  rustling  through  the  dusky  trees 
Shakes  the  rich  odors  of  the  blossomed  spring 
FVom  every  flutter  of  his  dewy  wing. 

Again,  O  viewless  spirit  of  the  breeze, 
CooM  fSorth,  and  Hnger  on  thy  welcome  way 
Around  ny  heated  browwts  fevarieh  throb  allay. 


BIOaRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OP  VmSQ  AMERICAN  POET8  AND  N0TEL18T8. 

NO.  U. 
JAMES  FBNIMORB  COOPER,  ESO. 

Until  near  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  Ameri- 
can literature  was  of  an  extremdy  miscellaneous 
character,,  and  sustained  by  no  writers. who  were 
authors  by  profession.  Occasionally,  a  lawyer,  a 
divine,  a  politician,  or  a  school  master ,  might  turn 
aside  from  tbe  serious  business  of  his  life,  and 
compile  or  compose  a  book  u|K>n  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  individual  pursuits;  and  incipient 
poets,  lovers  and  wits,  adorn  the  pages  of  the  two 
or  three  magazines  then  existing,  with  quaint 
sonnets,  ballads,  squibs,  elegies  and  epigrams: 
further  than  this,  American  literature  had  neither 
form  nor  comeliness.  We  except  here  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  of  Washington,  Lee,  Ham- 
ilton, Adams,  and  other  distinguished  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  revolution;  compositions,  which 
for  elegance  of  diction,  strength  and  directness  of 
expression,  and  Roman  vigor  of  style,  are  sur- 
passed by  no  writings  of  a  later  period,  and  may 
compare  vith  the  best  of  the  brightest  era  of 
British  literature:  it  is  alone  of  literature  as  a 
pursuit,  of  authors  by  profession,  to  which  these 
remarks  have  reference.  After  Americans  became 
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independent  of  Great  Britain^  tbey  began  to  think 
for  themselves  in  literature  at  well  ai  in  poli- 
tics; and  writers  on  yaricras  subjects  began  to 
make  their  appearance^  and  rapidly  to  increase  in 
numbers,  dignifying  and  elevating  their  pursuit, 
by  the  extent,  variety,  and  boldness  of  their  pro- 
ductions, and  by  the  genius  and  learning  they  dis- 
played. But  not  until  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety,  could  American  literature 
be  properly  classed,  or  authors  be  designated  by 
names  derived  from  their  devotion  to  one  branch 
of  learning.  And  although  at  the  period  we  have 
just  named,  few  or  no  writers  followed,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  branches  of  science,  or  other  pro- 
fessions, any  one  path  of  literature,  still,  with  less 
difficulty  than  twenty  years  before,  they  admitted 
of  classification  under  respective  heads.  Thus,  in 
1790,  the  United  States  could  boast  her  historians, 
her  biographers,  her  jurists,  her  theologians,  her 
travellers,  her  poets,  and  her  novelists;  and  so 
rapid,  since  that  period,  has  been  her  progress  in 
every  field  of  literature,  art  and  science,  that  at 
this  time  she  holds  a  proud  rank  in  the  world 
of  letters,  to  which,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
her  contributions  in  the  various  departments  of 
science,  have  been  equalled  by  no  nations  except 
England,  and  perhaps  Germany. 

or  the  classes  of  writers  abovementioned,  the 
novelist  was  the  slowest  in  his  advances  into  pub- 
lic fiivor.  The  severe  cast  of  character  of  that 
grave  genera tton,  which  still  retained  traces  of  the 
stern  and  severely  moral  tone  of  feeling  derived 
from  the  early  settlers  of  the  colonies,  presented 
powerful  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  a  species 
of  literature,  whose  object  was  amusement,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sober  people  of  the 
age,  was  akin  to  the  sorceries  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  and  a  temptation  of  the  devil.  The 
first  American  novelist,  who  had  the  temerity 
to  encounter  these  puritanic  prejudices,  was  a 
clergyman!  the  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap.  He  was  an 
accurate  scholar,  and  distinguished  for  the  sound- 
ness of  his  learning  in  various  departments  of 
science,  especially  legal  jurisprudence,  history, 
and  politics,  that  do  not  usually  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  divines.  Some  of  his  opinions  upon  society 
and  political  government,  were  of  a  bold,  original 
and  dangerous  character;  and  such  as  he  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  divulge  without  some  precautions. 
He  therefore,  in  imitation  of  certain  French  wri- 
ters, wrote  a  novel,  in  which  he  introduced  many 
well -drawn  characters,  which  he  made  the  me- 
dium of  expressing  sentiments  he  deemed  it  impru- 
dent  to  convey  to  the  public  through  a  more  direct 
channel.  This  novel  he  entitled  "The  Forest- 
ers." It  became  very  popular,  and  the  reverend 
novelist,  instead  of  being,  with  his  book,  compared 
with  Aaron  and  the  golden  calf,  tempting  men 
to  idolatry,  in  lieu  of  pointing  them  to  Heaven, 
gained  by  his  production,  deserved  reputatkm. 


One  or  two  unsuccessful  imitations  of  '*  The 
Foresters,"  followed  soon  afterwards;  but  no 
novelist  appeared  until  1796,  when  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  published  ''  Wieland,"  which  noble 
composition  gave  the  author  a  title  to  rank  mmoog 
the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  of  his  time. 
This  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  Menryn,  Edgar 
Huntly,  Clara  Howard,  and  others,  whidi  added 
to  the  iame  of  the  writer.  These  novels  are  cha- 
racterised by  a  richness  of  language,  wild  and 
brilliant  imagery,  and  in  every  page  betray  the 
poet  of  nature,  and  man  of  genius.  Brown  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  wilds  of  American  fictioo ;  and 
like  all  who  travel  an  unbeaten  path,*  had  many 
obstacles  to  encounter.  The  novelist  of  that  period 
was  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  an  infidel; 
his  work  was  seldom  met  with  in  the  library  of 
the  learned,  or  the  boudoir  of  the  rich  and  refined ; 
and  a  devout  abhorrence  for  works  of  the  ima- 
ginatfon,  was  inculcated  and  considered  a  good  test 
of  morality.  This  prejudice  has  not  yet  entirely 
subsided;  and  the  experience  of  many  rettdera  will 
no  doubt  readily  revert  to  instances  of  its  exhibi- 
tion like  the  fo^fowing:  "A  young  friend,  not  a 
great  while  since,  on  entering  his  study  after  his 
return  from  church,  was  struck  with  the  meager 
appearance  of  his  book-case.  On  examination,  ha 
took  from  it  the  oooers  of  threescore  novels,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  years,  including  many  of  Scott's  and 
Cooper's.  His  pious  mother,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  torn  out  and  burned  their  godless 
contents,  and  replaced  the  harmless  skeletons." 

The  next  novelist  of  importance  was  BIra.  Fos- 
ter, who,  inspired  by  the  popularity  of  Wieland 
and  its  successors,  wrote  a  lively  novel,  called 
*'  The  Boarding  School ;"  but  only  added  another 
to  a  numerous  species  of  English  novels,  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Its  success,  however,  was 
limited.  Shortly  afterwards,  she  published  **  The 
Coquette,"  a  fiction  of  the  same  class  and  degree  of 
merit;  but  many  of  its  incidents  having  actually 
happened,  and  several  of  the  characters  which  were 
drawn  with  skill  and  truth,  being  prominent  living 
individuals,  it  created  a  certain  kind  of  artificial 
excitement,  and  was  read  by  every  body.  This 
novel  was  instrumental  in  creating  a  taste  for 
fictitious  compositions,  which  was  increased  by  the 
publication  of  **  Charlotte  Temple,"  a  captiva- 
ting fiction  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Rawaon.  Several 
other  works  by  the  same  graceful  writer,  after^ 
wards  made  their  aj^arance,  and  were  extensive- 
ly read  and  admired.  Many  romances,  from  anony- 
mous authors,  and  from  others  whose  names  were 
then  known,  but  which  fiime  has  not  recorded, 
were  successively  published,  read  and  forgotten. 

The  &me  of  the  Great  Unknown,  and  the  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  fictwn,  at 
length  drew  many  competitors  into  the  field,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes.  The 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seemed  to  have 
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kindlad  a  bindred  minds.  Araong^  tho  omnerouf 
eamliditet  fcr  noreiistic  honors  in  Americii,  the 
geDUemiB  wbote  name  has  gijen  title  to  this 
piper,  wu  destined  to  stand  forth  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  Cooper  is  a  native  of  Barling- 
loo,  io  the  state  of  New- Jersey.  He  was  edacated 
tt  Yale  College,  and  subsequently  became  a  roid- 
ihrpoMo  in  the  navy,  in  which  situation  be  acqui- 
red ikftt  oantical  knowledge  to  which  his  country- 
men are  indebted  for  the  '<  Pifot/'  the  "  Red  Ro- 
Ter/'  and  the  "  Water  Witch."  At  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  he  left  the  service,  which  after  the 
peace,  presented  no  attractions  to  an  active  and 
irdent  mind,  and  returned  to  the  family  mansion 
of  bia  fiitber,  Judge  Ckioper,  then  residing  in  New 
York,  in  the  vicinity  of  Otsego  Lake — ^the  roman- 
tic scenery  of  which  the  novelist  has  described 
io  "The  Pioneer,"  with  the  pen  of  a  poet  and 
naturalist.  Retirement,  to  an  imaginative  mind, 
ii  (be  parent  of  invention;  invention  pants  for 
expraaion;  the  pen  is  at  once  seized  as  the  me- 
dium, and  the  hermit  is  converted  into  the  author. 
Tbegeniasot  Cooper  soon  caught  inspiration  from 
the  objects  by  which  he  was^  surrounded,  and  as 
tbe  reaalt  of  his  seclusion,  he  produced  a  work  of 
fiction, entitled*'  Precaution."  Although  this  novel 
pnneana  distinguished  merit,  and  is  surpassed  by 
but  two  or  three  of  Mr.  Cooper's  later  produc- 
tiODS,  it  was  received  with  indifference-%y  the 
American  public ;  for  Waverley  and  Guy  Man- 
oeriog,  at  this  period,  had  created,  or  rather  coo- 
firmed  (be  taste  for  English  literature  of  this  class, 
and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  domestic  talent 
''Precaotion"  was  not  only  neglected,  but  so  se- 
Tcrelj  critkised,  that  the  author,  if  he  had  looked 
for  fiime  to  his  country meu,  would  never  have 
lenmed  hts  pen.  But  the  British  press,  with  tlwt 
justice,  dignity  and  candor,  which  has  almost  uni- 
venallj  characterised  it,  in  relation  to  American 
literature,  taught  the  Americans  to  appreciate  his 
genius.  The  English  critics  praised  his  book ; 
bii  countrymen  re-echoed  their  opinions,  and  read 
ud  piaised  it  also :  for  now  that  it  was  properly 
endorsed,  there  could  be  no  error.  To  the  justice 
>od  good  sense  of  the  English  press,  which  may. 
claim  the  distinction  of  giving  America  her  most 
c^brated  novelist,  Mr.  Cooper  is  also  indebted  to 
tbe  ultimate  success  of  his  second  novel,  "  The 
Spy,"  a  revolutionary  tale,  which  the  encourage- 
ment of  tbe  British  press  induced  him  to  publisli, 
although  not  until  some  time  afterward,  in  the 
fear  1822.  This  production  npw  ranks  one.  of 
the  first  of  the  Cooperian  novels;  yet,  on  its  first 
«ppearanoe,  as  it  had  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the 
Engltah  press,  which  at  that  time  governed  the 
literary  taste  of  the  American  public,  as  absolute- 
ly as  ever  the  ministry  governed  the  American 
colooies,  it  was  received  with  doubt  and  hesitation. 
No  man  ventured  an  opinkm;  all  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  England,  awaiting  her  decision. 


The  jodgpnient  proved  to  be  favorable,  and  the 
shelves  of  the  publishers,  which  had  remained  un- 
invaded  until  this  crisis,  were  now  rapidly  cleared 
of  a  work,  the  merits  of  which  had  been  first  seen 
and  appreciated  In  a  foreign  land.  Verily, "  a  pro- 
phet hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country." 

In  1823,  Mr.  Cooper  sent  forth  his  third  work, 
**  The  Pioneers,"  the  principal  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  the  American  wilderness.  Taught  by  this 
time  how  to  estimate  their  novelist,  the  American 
press  received  this  production  more  favorably,  but 
still  held  back  the  full  meed  of  praise,  until  they 
could  hear  from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  novels,  but  to  offer  a  brief  notice 
of  them  and  their  author.  The  "  Pik>t,"  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  on  the  coast  of  England,  in  the 
revolutkmary  war,  and  the  hero  of  whkh,  who  also 
gives  the  title  to  the  work,  is  John  Paul  Jones, 
was  published  in  the  year  1824,  and  forthwith 
became  popular.  The  time  embraced  by  the 
whole  book,  excepting  the  last  chapter,  is  less 
than  seventy-two  hours.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  finished,  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  fictfons.  "Lionel  Lincoln"  soon 
followed  "  The  Pilot,"  in  1825 ;  and  iU  popularity 
was  unprecedented.  The  scenes  of  this  romance 
are  laid  in  Boston  during  its  occupation  by  the 
British  troops,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle.  It  is  second,  in  point  of  merit,  to 
others  by  ibe  same  author,  but  yields  to  none  of 
them  in  interest  It  was  this  production  that 
created  in  Boston  and  throughout  New-England, 
a  popularity  for  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  at  one  period 
so  great,  as  to  become  among  novel  readers,  almost 
a  mania. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Cooper  sent  out  from  his  prolific 
pen,  another  annual; — for  his  appearance  was  now 
marked  with  the  regularity  of  the  seasons ;  and  a 
new  novel, yearly,  from  tbe  "author  of  the  Spy," 
as  he  was  designated,  had  got  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  course,  as  the  annual  message  from  the 
president.  This,  his  sixth  romance,  is  entitled 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  is  assimilated, 
in  the  peculiarities  of  its  principal  scenes  and  cha- 
racters, to  "  The  Pioneers,"  both  of  which  fictions 
may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "Nautical," — "Indian  novels:"  their 
prominent  features  being  the  portraiture  of  Indian 
manners  and  customs,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  habitudes  of  certain  aboriginal 
characters  therein  introduced.  In  painting  Indian 
scenes  of  still  life,  or  in  delineating  the  warrior 
and  hunter,  the  battle  or  the  chase,  our  novelist, 
as  he  is  the  first  who  seized  upon  subjects  so  full 
of  interest  for  the  romancer,  so  is  he  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  The  forest, 
ocean,  and  camp,  constitute  the  legitimate  empire 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  genius.  At  his  bidding  the  sav- 
age warrior,  the  fearless  seaman,  the  gallant  sol- 
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dkr,  move,  tpeftk  tnd  aet  with  wondeHuI  rfitlity. 
But  in  tlM  ttreetf  of  a  city ;  in  th«  green  fieldi ; 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  bower,  he  is  not  ao  entirely 
at  home;  and  the  detaila  of  raral  and  domeetic  life, 
are  apparently  unauited  to  the  character  of  hit 
genius.  His  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  love  for 
the  stem  and  the  sublime:  as  a  poet,  he  doubtless 
would  have  written  Tory  much  like  Campbell. 

In  18S7,  Mr.  Cooper  published  his  seventh  ro- 
mance, entitled  **  The  Pnirie,"— a  fiction  of  the 
same  species  of  the  Pioneers,  and  by  judicious 
critics  esteemed  one  of  the  best  from  his  pen. 
Th^  "  author  of  the  Spy"  had  now  atUuied  to  that 
degree  of  popularity,  when,  at  length,  an  author's 
productions  are  received  unquestioned,  read  with- 
out criticism,  and  have  become  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rant literature  of  (he  age.  The  words  *'  By  the 
author  of  the  Spy,"  on  the  title  page  of  a  novel, 
was  now  sufficient  for  its  introduction,  unread,  not 
only  into  the  boudoir,  but  into  the  libraries  of  men 
of  taste  and  learning.  Having  successfully  over- 
come the  rapids,  quicksands  and  whirlpools  which 
obstructed  his  onset,  Mr.  Cooper  had  now  only  to 
spread  his  sail,  reclhie  at  ease  in  his  bark,  and, 
waf>ed  by  the  breezes  of  popular  favor,  glide 
peacefully  over  the  placid  sea  of  literary  fame. 

The  popularity  of  the  Prairie  was  unprece- 
dented by  any  previous  works  from  the  same  pen. 
At  this  period,  the  English  language  presented  the 
remarkable  feature  of  two  of  Its  writers,  natives 
of  different  lands,  engrossing  the  whole  field  of 
romance,  controlling  the  public  taste,  and  each 
founding  at  the  same  time,  in  opposite  hemispheres* 
an  immortal  school  of  fiction.  Scott  opened  the 
treasures  of  the  highlands,  and  scattered  thei^ 
inexhaustible  stores  throughout  Christendom :  and 
by  the  power  of  his  unaided  genius,  he  has  thrown 
a  classic  interest  over  the  hills,  glens,  towers  and 
lakes  of  his  native  country,  as  imperishable  as 
the  charm  which  the  epic  poets  of  Rome  and 
Greece  have  thrown  around  their  lands.  Cooper 
unfolded  the  mysteries  of  the  pathless  wilderness, 
snatched  its  native  lords  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  were  sinlcing,  and  bade  them  live, 
before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  world,  in  all  the 
poetry  and  romance  of  their  characters.  The 
magic  of  his  pen  has  invested  the  forest  with  an 
interest  such  as  genius  can  alone  create.  He  has 
so  portrayed  the  chancter  of  a  primitive  people, 
who  were  nun  until  the  contact  of  civilization 
made  them  brutes,  that,  when  they  shall  at  length 
live  only  in  the  page  of  history,  it  is  alone  through 
the  Inspired  pen  of  the  novelist,  that  future  ages 
will  most  delight  to  contemplate  their  character. 
Both  Scott  and  Cooper  have  thrown  an  exag- 
gerated poetic  interest  around  tlie  characters  they 
most  loved  to  draw ;  and  the  rude  highlander  of 
the  Scottish  hills,  and  the  savage  of  the  American 
wilds,  are,  perhaps,  equally  indebted  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  novelist  for  the  peculiar  charms 


with  which  they  are  invested,  wbea  axhibHid  to 
the  reader  through  their  seductive  pigci.  Tk 
novelty  of  tiie  subjects  and  character!  on  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  exercised  his  pen,  ontribQted 
essentially,  not  only  to  the  popularity  of  hii  aoreli 
in  England,  but  especially  in  Americi.  H«re, 
we  knew  but  little  or  nothing  of  highliBden 
from  obiervation ;  and  our  imaginationi  sxigfen- 
ting  what  little  knowledge  we  did  poM«  throofh 
distorted  and  imported  traditions,  preptred  uifar 
the  reception  of  romances  (such  as  Soott'i  ttriier 
novels,)  profeashig  to  portray  the  mors  romiotic 
features  of  thefar  manners  and  habiti.  Aildefran 
their  intrmsic  merit,  the  novels  of  Cooper,  fel», 
from  causes  similar  to  th^,  tMcame  uainmlly 
popular  in  England.  An  EngliilinMUi  who  hu 
never  visited  America,  has  peculiar  idiM  of  tbt 
terra  ineogniia,  an  American  fbreit,  aod  oT  iti 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  His  imsgioatioB  IiitmIi 
both  with  a  sort  of  oriental  intereit,  of  which  in 
American  cannot  well  conceive.  Tbii  ctn  be 
readily  referred  to  thnt  "  distance  which  knds 
enchantment  to  the  view,"  and  that  lesdi  w,  tbii 
side  of  the  Atlanta,  to  view  all  connectid  with 
England  through  a  singularly  fiilse  medivD;  tn 
illusion,  which,  by  merely  substituting  the  tdeico- 
pic  for  the  microscopic  distance,  it  bat  been  ptwe 
may  easily  be  dispelled.  Mr.  €k)Oper,  therefore,  s) 
far  as  the  English  public  were  concerned,  had  hii 
work  half  done  to  his  hands ;  and  hie  pictorMof  lo- 
dian  character  and  western  life  andadveDtQre,wen 
received  in  Great  Britain  with  unbounded  ontbo- 
siasm  :  race-horses  and  club-boats  were  bidmI 
after  his  novels ;  pretty  rillas  were  chrirtenod  wili 
half  a  dozen  Indian  mooosyllablee,  and  nrage 
warriors  in  full  costume  stalked  arooog  maique- 
raders  in  the  halls  of  mirth  and  fashion. 

In  1898,  the  '<  Red  Rover"  made  iU  appetfiDco, 
and  won  for  the  author  fresh  kurels,  both  from  bis 
countrymen  and  Europeans.  His  workt  had  Ml 
only  reached  Great  Britain,  but  prerioua  to  tbii 
time  had  drawn  the  attention  of  GeroaDjr  ud 
France,  into  the  languages  of  which  natioM  Iher 
were  translated,  and  received  with  a  popoliritf 
rivalling  that  whkh  they  had  met  with  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Perhaps  no  noral  btf 
been  more  extensively  read  by  all  claaaei  of  «>- 
ciety,  than  this  last  mentioned  productioo.  Tbe 
whole  of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  ^ 
weeks  spent  in  England,  was  pasaed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  France,  Belgium  and  HoUtnd.  The 
year  1829,  which  he  also  spent  on  the  conltflaat, 
was  marked  in  his  literary  history  by  tbe  poblici- 
tion  of  two  works—"  The  Notes  of  a  TrareHiag 
Bachelor,"  and  the  "  Wept  of  the  Wiah-Toa- 
Wish."  Neither  of  these  productions  materially 
increased  his  popularity  u  a  writer.  Tbe  firrt  wii 
noeafiction.  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  so  kwgtreatag 
his  friends  to  an  annual  hamper  of  champaign,  tba^ 
they  would  not  put  up  with  healthy  cider,  tboogn 
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hut'mg  tht  MMM  braod.  He  had  gtmM  and 
fmanA  a  iMla  fer  ficticioaa  oompoaitioiifly  and  lie 
enUnotooflaplain.  The  young  Indiea  poated  their 
pnUy  lipt  fiem  Tentioni  and  would  not  read  it 
bom  ihwr  ipite.  The  young  gentlemen  took 
it  up  cifalierly y  and  determined  to  read  and  abuie 
it  out  of  lefeoge.  The  **  TravellJng  Bachelor" 
wai  read,  neyertheleef,  with  approbation  by  a 
hrge  cliM  of  readere^  whom  hie  novele  had  not 
mched.  It  prored  to  be  a  work  displaying  the 
fineit  powers  of  the  noyeliflt,  and  although  of  a 
difleraot  character  Iran  hie  former  productione, 
well  worthy  to  rank  among  them,  and  advance 
Qodiipatod  cbime  to  a  high  place  in  the  branch  of 
lilentim  to  whkOi  it  bekmge.  "  The  Wept  ci  the 
Wiih-ToB-Wish/*  an  Indian  tale,  or  novel,  pub- 
liiiied  iooo  afterwards  in  the  same  year,- was  &r 
from  obteining  the  popularity  of  its  predecessors. 
In  1890,  Mr.  Cooper  omitted  sending  forth  his 
aooual  fiction.  This  year,  also,  he  passed  on  the 
contineot,  during  which  period,  we  believe,  he  was 
icUogai  our  consul  at  Lyons.  In  1881,  he  pub- 
liibed  the  <'  Water  Witch,'*  a  nautical  novel.  It 
ndeeiMd  the  doubtful  success  of  <<  The  Wept  of 
ti«Wish-Ton-Wieh,"  which,  to  pursue  a  figure 
beto  idopted,  cast  a  brief  shadow,  as  if  from  a 
pimD^doud,  upon  the  bright  waters  over  which 
bii  berk  had  hitherto  been  prosperously  careering. 
Tbeapptront  resemblance,  which,  in  treating  simi- 
lar theoies  could  not  be  avoided,  without  too  mani- 
felt  irti6ce,  between  this  work  and  the  <<Red 
Korer,"  caused  some  severe  and  not  always  just 
criticinns  from  the  press,  on  its  first  appearance; 
bot  tlw  did  not  affect  its  popularity,  which  even- 
tually equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpess,  that  acquired 
by  Uie  production  with  which  it  was  compared. 
The  Water  Witch  was  not  only  dramatised  and 
nccenfolly  performed  on  the  American  boards, 
bot,  also,  many  of  the  previous  novels  by  the  same 
avthor,  received  this  testimony  of  popularity. 

U  1832,  Mr.  Cooper  was  still  redding  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  been  since  1828,  touring 
ihrao^  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  France 
aftd  Italy.  As  the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  a  some-time 
eynm  in  Venice,  he  gave  to  the  world  this  year, 
bit  twelfth  book  and  eleventh  novel,  "  The  Bravo 
of  Teajce."  This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Cooper 
bad  placed  the  scenes  of  his  fictions  in  other  than 
bii  native  huid.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  been 
ciepbatically  a  native  novelist.  He  had  explored 
tbe  eoipire  of  American  fiction,  before  untrodden, 
aod  prored  to  the  world  that  Europe  was  not  alone 
(be  land  of  story.  He  had  shown  that  ivied  walls, 
time-worn  castlee  and  gloomy  dungeons,  were  not 
MoesNtfy  lo  make  a  land  a  land  of  romance ;  that 
tbewarof  the  revolution  rivalled,  in  romantic  inte- 
>eit,the  wars  of  the  crusades ;  that  the  Indian  war- 
rior equally  with  the  turbaned  Saracen,  was  the 
tbeme  of  the  romancer;  and  that  heroes  need  not 
always  to  be  dad  in  iron  mail,  nor  heroines  have 


only  knightly  lovers  sighing  at  their  foot,  or  break- 
ing lances  and  heads  to  attest  their  devotion.  Solely 
by  his  genius  and  industryj  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tkm  for  a  school  of  romance  as  original,  as  exten- 
sive, and  destined  tobeBM  perpetual  as  that  insti- 
tuted in  another  land  by  the  author  of  Waverley. 
In  quitting  a  field  where  he  reigned  without  a 
rival,  to  adventure  on  unfiumiliar  ground,  evinced, 
at  least,  temerity ;  and,  if  it  did  not  endanger  the 
lame  he  had  already  won  in  many  a  tilt,  it  at  least 
promised  no  adequate  honors  to  one  who  had  al- 
ready plucked  unfiulmg  laurels.  The ''  Bravo," 
however,  attested  on  every  page,  the  legitimacy  of 
its  authorship— >the  genius  of  Cooper  pervaded  the 
whole.  There  were  two  causes,  however,  which 
militated  against  its  unmixed  popularity,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America;  although  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  it  was  preeminently  successfuL  The 
English  palate  was  sated  with  continental  produc- 
tions from  English  pens,  in  every  possible  shape. 
The  Bravo  was  regarded  as  only  another  of  this 
genus,  although  coming  from  a  source  which  en- 
forced its  favorable  reception.  It  is  not,  however, 
here  to  be  understood,  that  the  Bravo  was  unpopu- 
lar in  England ;  viewed  with  some  of  its  contem- 
poraries, it  was  only  comparatively  so.  Jts  recep* 
tion  was  infinitely  more  flattering  than  that  which 
usually  attended  the  best  continental  novels  of  the 
same  class.  In  the  United  States  it  was  not  well 
received,  although  the  causes  just  advanced,  could 
not,  in  this  country,  affect  it  The  objection,  a 
somewhat  invidious  one,  was,  that  it  was  a  foreign 
work;  and,  many  thought,  with  equal  jealousy, 
that  Mr.  Coc^r  should  have  exhausted  Ameri- 
can subjects  before  he  resorted  to  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  Italian  story.  There  may,  perhaps,  be 
some  foundation  in  a  wholesome  national  pride  ibr 
these  prejudices.  They  materially  afiected  his 
popularity  in  the  United  States,  although  his  fome 
was  too  firmly  established  to  be  sensibly  moved  by 
it  It  has  been  accurately  remarked  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  that  the  reputation  of  an  author  is  neither 
gained  nor  lost  by  a  single  production. 

In  1838,  *'  The  Heidenmauer"  (heathen-wall) 
or  "  The  Benedictines,"  followed  the  Brava  The 
scenes  of  this  fiction  are  likewise  laid  in  Europe. 
This  work,  also,  had  to  contend  with  the  preju- 
dices abovementioned.  It  was  moreover  written 
with  somewhat  less  vigor  and  beauty  of  style, 
than  characterised  the  former  works  by  the  same 
author.  His  spirit  seemed  to  languish  beneath 
a  foreign  sky,  and  labor  and  art  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  freshness  of  inspiration.  A  compari- 
son of  his  two  last  works  with  the  Prairie  and 
Red  Rover,  showed  clearly  that  America  was 
the  empire,  as  well  as  the  birthplace,  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  genius. 

The  thirteenth  novel  of  the  <*Author  of  the 
Spy,"  and  his  fourteenth  work,  was  published 
in  1834.  It  is  entiUed^' The  Headsman  of  Berne." 
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With  the  Water  Witcfa^  Mr.  Cooper  appears 
to  have  bidden  adieu  to  the  American  toil  at 
a  novelnty  and  to  hare  left  the  field  to  the  nu- 
merouiv  aspirants  for  his  fame^  who  now  beg;an 
to  occupy  the  arena.  The  scenes  of  this  norel  are 
laid  in  Switzerland.  Its  appearance  rerived  in  a 
measure  the  waning  popularity  of  its  author  in 
the  United  States,  although  his  countrymen  were 
not  pleased  that  their  most  distinguished  noreltst 
should  expatriate  both  himself  and  his  noyels. 
The  Headsman  is  marked  with  all  the  beauties  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  best  and  most  popular  compositions. 
We  believe  it  was  previous  to  the  publication  of 
this  romance,  that  the  author  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charge  d'jfffairit  for  the  United  States 
at  Paris.  ''The  Monikins/'  Mr.  Cooper's  four- 
teenth and  last  novel,  foUowed  the  Headsman.  It 
bore  fow  traces  of  our  author's  manner,  and  was 
limited  in  its  popularity. 

In  1835,  some  political  strictures  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper,  that  were  roughly  handled 
by  the  American  press.  In  1886,  two  series  of 
'*  Sketches  of  Switzerland,  by  an  American," 
and  in  1887,  "  England,  by  an  American,"  and 
''Gleanings  in  Europe,"  were  given  to  the  pub- 
lic fi^m  the  press  of  Carey  k.  Lea,  who  have  uni- 
formly, we  believe,  been  Mr.  Cooper's  publishers. 
These  works,  completing  his  nineteenth  and  last 
book,  and  being  his  thirty-eighth  volume,  produced 
in  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  bear  testimony  that 
the  pen  of  the  novelist  has  parted  with  no  modi- 
cum of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  style,  with 
which  he  has  clothed  his  description  of  American 
scenery  in  the  pages  of  the  Spy,  Prairie  and  Pk)- 
neers.  Mr.  Cooper  has  suppressed  many  portions 
of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Sketches  of 
Switzeriand,  for  reasons  which  he  has  slightly 
touched  upon  in  his  prefiice.  These  volumes  do 
not  relate  exclusively  to  Switzerland:  France, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Holland,  are  included  in  the 
observations  of  the  writer.  The  first  volume 
opens  at  Paris  in  1828,  and  leaves  the  author  at 
Milan.  The  second  volume  also  begins  at  Paris, 
and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  embrace  some  of 
the  countries  above-named.  We  are  particularly 
struck  with  the  boldness  and  truth  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
caustic  remarks  in  his  vohimes  on  England,  in  re- 
lation to  Americana  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has 
herein  shown  himself  an  able,  impartial  and  Ibar- 
less  censor  of  the  foibles  and  faults  of  his  dbuntry- 
men.  These  last  works  have  been  ftvorably  re- 
ceived, although  the  bold  attitude  the  writer  has 
assumed,  has  elicited  severe  and  often  merited 
criticism.  Mr.  Cooper  is  now  in  his  fiftieth  year ; 
his  figure  rather  above  the  usual  height,  robust, 
and  slightly  inclined  to  portliness.  His  forehead 
is  massive,  and  of  an  intellectual  shape,  and  his 
eyes  lively  and  expressive,  denoting  a  thinking 
man  and  a  close  observer.  His  appearance  is 
commanding.    His  manners  are  perhaps  some- 


what reaerved,  but  his  address  is  courteoiis  aad 
pleasing.  He  is  at  present  a  resident  of  Nev 
York,  and  will  doubtless  yield  to  the  noewed 
mspiratioa  of  the  native  Amerkan  mun,  aad 
entwine  himself  for  many  sncoeediag  jeenaraad 
our  hearts;  for  we  are  reluctant  to  belieTe,tlat 
he  has  yet  fiUed  up  the  measoie  of  hii  ooontry'i 
honor. 


A  REVERIE. 


A  snmmer  morning !    How  the  balmy  air 
Comes  blandly  through  the  blind !    The  fiognocy 
Of  myriad  flowers  and  fields  of  budding  gnio, 
Is  borne  upon  its  wings,  and  it  hath  stirred 
The  leaves  of  yonder  tree  whose  shade  I  lore 
is  it  their  rustling,  or  the  maitnnred  hum 
Of  tiny  wings,  sporting  upon  the  rays 
Of  the  warm  sun,  which  bids  the  ear  to  mark, 
Bat  not  to  weary,  of  the  ailentneas? 
It  whispers  peace ;  it  hints  of  melody, 
As  when  the  memory  of  a  favorite  air 
Dwells  in  the  soal,  its  tones,  ita  cadenee^ 
All  save  its  soothing  harmony,  fofgoL 

In  such  an  hour— ao  stOl,  and  yet  not  dall, 
So  resonant  of  life,  and  yet  ao  calm- 
How  am  I  prone  to  think  upon  her  love 
Whoee  spirit's  elements  are  the  mdianey, 
The  loveliness  and  fieshness  of  the  oKMrn ; 
And  firom  my  wearinees  kired  a  little  way, 
By  the  mild  beantyof  the  Sabbath  time, 
To  yield  my  soul  to  fond  imagining 

Hark  I  from  the  shadows  of  that  leafy  grore, 
Tones  of  exulting  music,  half  subdued 
By  distance,  rouse  my  lately  listless  ear. 
Sweet  songster,  bom  of  a  mysterious  race  I 
How  oft  upon  thy  fellows  have  I  gazed, 
And  as  I  marked  the  bright  intelligent  eye, 
Turned  up  to  mine  as  if  'twoold  read  my  thoegjit, 
Or  saw  one  hover  round  my  lonely  path, 
Now  perching  here,  and  then  a  little  oo, 
As  if  to  lure  me  to  his  secret  haunt. 
Deep  in  the  verdurous  wilderness,  have  deemed 
He  sought  communion  with  me.  Who  hath  beard 
Their  aong  more  eloquent  than  simple  speech, 
And  while  his  sympathies  answered  joy  for  joy, 
And  pensiveness  for  sadness,  hath  not  wished 
To  know  each  incident  of  the  tale,  thus  told 
To  the  fkr  wandering,  ne'er  returning  wiod^ 
Or,  haply  to  a  fellow?  Who  hath  eeen 
Their  air-home  flights,  now  piercing  tbroogh  the  doa^ 
Now  sweeping  down  to  earth,  now  akinmitiig  ^ 
The  unruffled  eorfaoe  of  the  mirror  lake  | 
Or  who  hath  watched,  ere  yet  the  hectic  floih 
Was  on  the  maple  leaf,  by  aome  old  wood. 
When  in  their  companies  they  disappeared 
In  ether^  mazes,  and  when  half  a  year 
Had  passed,  beheld  them  to  their  ancient  nesU, 
Greeting  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  Spring, 
All  pilotless  returned,  and  ooarvelled  not 
If  more  than  instina  did  not  shape  their  flights  f 
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Who  bath  obsenred  them  well,  and  dare  rebuke 
The  QBhelped  learning  of  the  olden  thnoi 
Which  made  them  ministen  of  nian*t  destiny  7 

TeQ  me,  thoa  wanderer  of  the  **  upper  deep^" 
Thou,  who  canst  only  live  where  Nature  wears 
Her  lobe  of  pleasant  green  begemmed  with  flowers, 
Tdi  me,  if  erer  in  thy  rambling  flight 
O'er  mount  and  riTor,  from  tlie  orange  groTes 
Of  Rorida,  to  where  the  coTenant  bow, 
Fore'er  its  threads  of  ravelled  light  displaying, 
Aoores  the  soul  that  shudders  at  the  roar 
Of  wild  Niagan  foaming  down  his  steep— 
Tell  me,  if  erer  thou  hast "  poured  thy  throat** 
Where  mores  her  form  as  graceful  as  thine  own, 
And  o'er  the  flowers  as  lightly  glides  her  step. 
Who  hetrd  my  tows  and  turned  her  not  away. 
I  cunot  think  that  with  the  power  to  wing 
Thf  form  at  will  in  search  of  happiness, 
Thou  hast  not  sought  it  where  her  presence  bears 
Ad  atmoepbere  ss  bright  and  beautiful 
As  in  the  glory  of  a  mom  like  this 
Awakes  the  harmonies  of  grove  and  field. 
Saj,  doet  thou  come  her  spirit's  messenger. 
From  the  far  region  which  she  gladdens  now, 
To  bid  my  soul  live  &er  past  happiness  ? 
I  feel  thou  dost;  for,  buoyant  as  thine  own, 
M7  heart  is  glowing  with  strange  ecstasy. 
A^n  the  form  I  love  is  in  my  arms, 
Again  1  clasp  her  to  this  longing  breast. 
Again  I  call  the  name  which  makes  us  one. 
And  presi  the  lips  which  discord  never  passed. 
I  knov  thou  dost ;  for,  as  I  speak,  thy  tone 
Ii  changed  for  one  so  chastely  passionate ; 
80  joyooa  with  an  untold  happiness, 
Tet  iomething  sad,  as  is  the  voice  that  tells 
How  &Qm  the  meshes  of  anxieties 
DdiTerance  hath  been  wrought  triumphantly; 
80  like  the  kindling  tones  of  IoTe*s  own  voice ; 
So  like  the  voice  my  soul  hath  learned  to  love, 
That  it rimll  revel  in  thy  melody: 
Nor  shall  a  thought  be  bom,  to  intercept 
The  tide  of  joy  now  flowing  to  my  heart. 

A  diange  again !    Thou  faithless  messenger  I 
Thy  tone  is  now  more  sad  than  hers  was  wont : 
Tet  doth  it  sound  fi&miliar..  Tis  the  same 
la  which  so  oft  she  said  her  fond  forewelL 
Oh  sing  it  atin !  for  saddest  memories 
Are  comforters,  if  with  her  image  joined ; 
Sbf;  00 !  sing  on !  nor  wing  thy  rapid  flight 
Again  to  her  whose  envoy  meet  thou  art. 
Till  I  hsTe  told  thee  how  the  anxious  days. 
The  watchful  nights,  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
^eoDstaney 

But  thou,  alas!  hast  gone: 
And  u  the  abandoned  mariner,  who  sees 
From  nigged  eminence  of  desert'isle. 
In  oeean*!  wave  the  tallest  topmast  sink, 
Su'll  gazes  on  the  trackless  element 
Which  bears  away  his  newly  kindled  hope ; 
So  io  my  desolation  do  I  gaze 
Upoo  the  void  that  parts  thee  from  my  sight. 


Oh !  thou  Omnipotent!  without  whose  ken, 
Not  even  the  meanest  of  the  feathered  race 
Falls  to  the  ground,  be  to  my  chosen  one. 
The  pure  in  heart  and  blameless  in  intent. 
If  pure  and  blameless  be  upon  the  earth — 
Be  to  her.  Father!  still  a  guide  and  guard ; 
Restore  her  to  the  home  she  loves  so  weH ; 
And  bid  a  blessing  settle  where  she  dwells. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  MiBceUaneou»-from  1796  to  1880.~DrawD  from 
the  Portfolio  of  an  Officer  of  the  llmplre,~and  tranelafeed  from 
Cha  Fnodh  for  the  Meaeeager*  by  a  geaUamao  in  Paria. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OP  AUGUST,  1880. 

I  might  take,  at  hazard,  any  one  of  the  various  con* 
spiracles  which  were  suppressed  under  the  restoration, 
and  I  should  find  new  evidence  in  support  of  what  I 
have  stated,  that  the  French  are,  of  all  people,  the  least 
fit  for  a  conspiracy.  I  am  convinced,  could  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  have  been  brought  about  only  by  a  conspi- 
racy, that  we  should  still  be  under  the  yoke  of  Charles 
X.  Then  are  peculiarities  in  the  diaracter  of  nations, 
as  in  that  of  individuals.  The  French  people,  the  most 
warlike,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  best  adapted  by 
nature  to  sustain  the  hardships  and  deprivations  of  war, 
Bs»  entirely  destitute  of  that  sort  of  firmness  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  conspiracy.  They  have  none  of 
that  cold,  calculating  self-denial,  necessary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  grand  design.  Precipitate  a  Frenchman 
oporrsome  palpable  danger,  and  you  will  find  him  ad- 
mirable. Tell  him  to  await  its  arrival,  and  it  will  be 
different.  The  French  have  mora  bravery  than  cou- 
rage, and  in  a  conspiracy,  courage  is  more  necessary 
than  mero  bravery. 

There  are  no  synonymes  in  the  French  language, 
though  a  dictionary  of  synonymes  has  been  made* 
One  may  be  brave  without  being  courageous,  as  ona 
may  be  courageous  without  being  brave,  or  may  be 
both  at  the  same  time.  Bravery  is  a  physical  quality, 
courage  is  a  moral  virtue.  Bravery  is  the  result  of  a 
good  constitution,  of  warm  blood  circulating  fireely; 
a  man  whose  lungs  beat  freely  under  a  large  breast, 
ought  to  be  a  brave  man.  A  man  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption  may  be  extremely  courageous,  because 
courage  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  physical  form  j 
because  it  is  the  result  of  a  sentiment  of  honor,  of  the 
consciousness  of  duty.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  speak  generally.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  no  country  has  ever  exhibited 
more  glorious  ones  than  our  own.  But  it  Is  a  fact, 
proved  beyond  dispute,  that  while  we  are  superior  in 
the  attack,  we  are  worthless  for  defence ;  and  it  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  courage  necessary  for  defensive 
war,  that  is  required  in  a  conspiracy. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that  we  Frenchmen  have, 
in  general,  something  of  the  braggart,  and  are  terrible 
babblera ;  these  are  virtues  of  the  least  possible  value 
in  a  conspiracy.  Thus  it  is  that  no  conspiracy  is  pos- 
sible in  France,  unless,  indeed,  as  on  the  10th  Brumaire, 
all  the  world  be  in  the  secret ;  then,  one  may  boast 
and  babWe  at  his  ease— nobody  U  to  be  feared. 
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NoiwithstaDding  the  addrMi  Toted  to  188S,  by  the 
ehamber  of  depatiet,  as  a  reply  to  the  aisertion  of 
Manuel,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  Boofbons  were 
reoeiTed  with  repugnanoe  by  the  majority  of  France ; 
that,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  few  accjametione  on 
their  passage  to  Paris.  If  such  acclamations  are  to  be 
reckoned  of  any  importance,  our  affections  must  be 
▼ery  changeable.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  after  the  hun- 
dred days^  bands  of  women  of  all  conditions  danced 
under  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries,  singing  a  tpMtuelU 
rondo,  the  first  verse  of  which  concealed  under  a  sort  of 
pun,  a  delkoU  allusion  to  the  last  journey  of  the  king: 

Bandss-BOOi  noirs  ptea  da  Oond. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  evidences  of  afiedion 
could  have  deceived  any  one ;  Louis  XVIII  had  too 
much  shrewdness  to  su^  himself  to  be  imposed  upon 
after  the  20tb  March. 

The  Bourbons  had  to  struggle  against  their  name, 
and  the  origin  of  their  newly  acquired  power.  I  do 
not  believe  them  either  better  or  worse  than  others 
Forced  to  support  themselves  in  a  minority,  they  sub- 
mitted to  iu  laws,  and  committed  all  the  fhults  that 
this  minority  could  impose  upon  them ;  fliults  fnrced 
upon  the  minority  by  the  necessity  of  sel^preservation. 
The  government  of  the  Bourbons  was  violent  and  san- 
guinary, because  it  was  weak. 

There  were  conspiracies  of  diflerent  sorts  during  the 
nine  or  ten  first  years  of  the  restoration.  From  1993 
or  1824  until  1830,  no  one  conspired ;  everybody  held 
himself  in  readiness  fbr  an  event  which  could  not  fail 
to  arrive  soon  or  late.  Those  conspiracies,  in  which 
the  army  had  no  part,  were  without  any  solid  founda- 
tion; they  could  accomplish  nothing.  It  was  only 
towards  1818  that  the  secret  societies,  perceiving  the 
insufficiency  of  their  means,  commenced  by  making 
proselytes  in  the  army;  the  conspiracies  then  became 
more  serious. 

There  existed  in  almost  every  regiment  a  strongly 
marked  line  of  demarcation  between  the  officers  who 
had  been  attached  to  the  old  army,  and  those  who  had 
been  created  by  the  new  government;  a  ftwion  had 
only  been  effected  in  a  very  few  corps,  whose  officers 
were,  by  accident,  men  of  firmness  and  intelligence. 
At  the  period  of  the  pretended  organization  of  the 
duke  of  Feltre,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  old  officers 
had  been  almost  entirely  excluded.  They  were  after- 
wards gradually  recalled  by  Marshal  Qouvion  Saint 
Cyr  and  General  Latour  Maubourg.  But  they  had 
then  passed  several  years  at  their  own  firesides ;  the 
greater  part  bad  endured  cruel  privations.  Many  had 
been  objects  of  persecution  to  the  inferior  agenu  of  the 
government,  who  are  alwa3rs  sufficiently  disposed  to 
exhibit  any  evidence  of  their  zeal.  They  thus  returned 
with  their  feelings  soured ;  but  yet,  had  they  found  in 
their  new  companions  that  fraternal  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  old  regiments,  and  which  constituted  them, 
as  it  were,  into  one  family,  their  regrets  might  have 
been  calmed,  and  their  resentroenlB  extinguished. 

But  such  was  not  the  case ;  the  chiefs  were  no  longer 
men  who  had  been  but  recently  soMiers.  They  were 
fiMfi-great  nobles,  (I  beg  it  will  be  remembered  that 
I  speak  of  1818 ;  things  were,  I  know,  afterwards 
changed,)  whose  inaction  during  twenty  yean^  and 


whose  services  to  Ibreign 
had  been  thus  liberally  paid.  They  required  a  putidt^ 
a  d»f  before  the  name  even  of  a  suJb-lisoieBuit,  ud  the 
title  of  a  half-pay  officer  euried  their  Upi  with  the 
moet  disdainful  ill-humor.  If  these  chieA  gave  197 
dinners  or  soir^es^  the  oflicen  who  bid  bees  ttka 
from  the  half-pay  class  were  excluded.  From  tin 
chieft^  these  sentiments  were  oommnnieated  to  tJieofi* 
cers  most  in  favor.  They  did  not  openly  show  din- 
spect  to  the  newly  chosen  officers,  who  would  DotluTi 
submitted  to  such  treatment,  but  they  iioistcd  than 
completely ;  they  formed  them  into  a  leptiite  bud. 
The  latter  bringing  with  them  their  datns  of  mioriir, 
thus  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  young  offioen  of  181S, 
who  saw  in  them  the  usurpers  of  their  rights.  Had 
they  been  animated  by  the  best  intentioiM  in  the  vorid, 
they  must  thus  have  been  made  the  enflsiici  of  ihi 
government. 

There  were  certainly  exceptions  to  all  that  I  haw 
just  stated ;  I  could  cite  the  names  of  iBdi?idoBla,veK 
it  not  that  such  a  course  would  reflect  epos  thow  not 
mentioned.  Twelve  or  fifteen  regtmenU  at  the  mnt 
were  engaged  in  the  conspiracies  under  the  mtontioo; 
all  of  them  were  in  the  situation  I  have  jut  described; 
and  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  with  thoe  regi- 
ments, the  emissaries  of  the  secret  societia  would 
naturally  find  a  favorable  reception. 

The  military  conspiracy  of  Aqgust,  18S0,  wii  tiit 
most  imporUnt  of  all  those  which  broke  oat  under  the 
restoration.  Discovered  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  Aogoit, 
it  was,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  85lh  or  SBth,  n- 
ferred  to  the  court  of  peers.  This  oonspiney  was 
never  well  understood,  though  the  persons  eogaged  ii 
it  were  solemnly  arraigned,  and  six  weeks  of  debatei 
were  wasted  on  iL  Was  it  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
discover  the  truth  7  that  there  were,  besides  ihon 
accused,  accomplices  too  exalted  to  be  attacked?  that 
the  magistrates  charged  with  the  process  were  milled? 
This  is  a  matter  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  dedde. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  certain:  the  oooqwtcf 
was  not  at  all  investigated. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  prooeo,  a  Tolsotary 
or  involuntary  error  had  been  committed.  When  ihis 
error  had  been  once  committed,  the  truth  iood  diaap- 
peared»  and  a  gigantic  conspiracy  was  soon  redueed  (0 
the  dwarfish  proportions  of  a  barracks'  plot.  The  e» 
spiracy  was  to  have  broken  out  simoltaneoaaly  at 
Cambray  and  Paria.  The  movement  proposed  at  hn 
was  regarded  as  the  principal,  and  that  of  Ctmbray  u 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  former.  To  get  at  the  tratk, 
the  opposite  course  should  have  been  fbllowed-il» 
movement  at  Cambray  have  been  regsrded  as  the  prio- 
cipal  one,  and  that  of  Paris  as  nothing  bat  so  vtti^ 
sary,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  atteatioa  of  ibe 
government  from  what  was  going  00  dsewheie.  ^ 
attaching  the  movement  of  Paris  10  that  of  Camhty, 
and  not  the  conspiracy  of  Cambmy  to  that  of  Puiii 
the  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  would  hare  been 
naturally  disclosed.  It  would  have  been  seen  thtl  all 
the  strong  places  of  the  north  were  engafed  inthe  pH 
with  ten  regiments,  cavalry  and  artillery.  Tbetnt^ 
of  1815  would  have  been  seen  violated  by  an  alliaaea 
with  Belgium,  of  soldier  with  soldier;  two  tfarootf 
would  have  been  seen  menaoed  by  the  same  compinef, 
those  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries;  and  soeb 
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i  ploi  would  iMf  e  been  worthy  of  the  deUbemtiona 
of  the  oomt  of  peeiii  while  that  which  was  submit- 
ted le  it  was  bat  a  farce.  The  accused,  ooofideoi  of 
tkKMt  perftet  impunity,  could  mock  at  their  ease, 
aeouen,  witnesses  and  judges. 

This  coflspimcy  had  been  framed  with  much  skill ; 
it  &iied  in  coosequenoe  of  the  hesitation  of  its  chiefs* 
Though  diseorered  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  be- 
fan  the  time  fixed  lor  iu  breaking  out,  its  extension 
vu  w  greet  that,  though  foreseen,  it  might  have  pro- 
doeed  iooslcalable  embarrassment.  The  conspirators 
had  ibr  ihsir  chief  a  Ueutenfeknt^olonel  who  bad  bekmg- 
ed  to  the  imperial  guard,  himself  subordinate  to  other 
efanb,  SQch  as  are  indistinctly  seen  behind  the  curtain 
io  kU  oootpirades^  but  who  disappear  at  the  moment  of 
their  fiulore.  Besides  all  these,  a  taige  number  of  gene- 
nli,  aevend  of  whom  belonged  to  the  chamber  of  peers 
and  the  ehamber  of  deputies,  had  promised  their  adh^ 
MS  and  co-operation,  but  only  after  the  execution  of 
the  plin  bad  been  eommenced,  and  its  efforts  had  been 
oowned  by  a  first  success. 

The  plan  waa  to  raise  on  the  night  between  the  19th 
Bod  SOtb  of  August,  two  regiments,  one  of  inikntry,  the 
other  of  csTslry,  forming  the  garriaon  of  Cambray. 
The  mbaltem  offioera  of  theae  two  regiments  were  in 
the  iDterest  of  the  conspiratora ;  and  the  aoldiera  wouM 
bare  fioUowed  without  heaitation  their  aubaitern  officers. 
The  two  rqgimenta  were  then  to  imite  themseWes  at 
DoQU,  to  two  other  corps,  one  of  infantry  and  the 
other  of  artillery ;  tkey  were  to  aeize  upon  the  atorea  of 
the  areenal,  and,  increasing  their  numbers  in  passing 
Valeaeianiies  by  the  addition  of  the  regiment  of  dra^ 
gooM  ia  garriaon  at  that  place,  to  have  ejected  a  june- 
lioB  00  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  with  a  corps  of  four 
thooaand  Belgians,  who  were  to  have  met  diem  at  a 
girea  hour  and  day. 

It  has  been  aaid,  but  I  haye  no  certain  information  of 
the  ftet,  that  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Low 
Countnes  had  promised  his  assistanoe,  and  that  he 
vookl  hare  placed  himself  st  the  head  of  the  four 
thoosand  Belgians.  Many  of  the  conspirators  were 
eNmneed  of  the  troth  of  this  statement ;  and  it  was 
pcriufM  in  oonsequence  of  the  discoTcry  of  this  pro* 
■iaed  participatioii,  that  it  was  determined  to  tear  off 
hot  a  part  of  the  veil  which  concealed  the  conapiraey. 

It  wfl]  be  eeen,  niter  what  I  have  atated,  that  in  leaa 
than  twelve  hours,  a  little  army  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
oea  night  have  been  formed.  It  would  have  been 
qaiekly  augmented  by  all  the  accesaiona  promiaed  by 
the  legiments  or  parts  of  regiments  of  the  garrisons  of 
the  North,  of  the  Paa-de-Calals  and  of  the  Somme; 
•ad  in  thk  condition,  appealing  to  the  army  and  the 
people^  it  would  baTeeonameneed  its  maich  upon  Paria. 

It  had  appeared  advisable  to  throw  some  embarrass- 
Beat  in  the  way  of  the  govsmsMBt  at  the  SMNBent  that 
the  eonspiraey  was  to  break  out;  that,  compelled  to  di- 
vide iu  means,  it  might  be  unable  to  oppose  itself  suc- 
ceaifolly  agaioat  the  mareh  of  the  army  of  the  eonspira- 
tea.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  eon^iracy  of 
^ttw  had  been  got  up;  it  was  to  break  out  at  the  same 
■tnent  as  that  of  Cambray.  The  first  act  of  the 
ngioieat  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  would  have  been  to 
itself  of  Yinoennea,  an  underatanding  having 


fend  itaelf  even  in  Paria,  would  have  been  unable  to 
detach  any  of  the  foreea  aaaembled  in  the  capital,  and 
that  a  rapid  march  upon  Paris  would  have  encountered 
little  or  no  oppoeition. 

AJl  this  was  extremely  well  combined.  But  there 
exists  a  &tal  prineiple  in  aU  eonspiraciea,  deatined  to 
produce  the  failure  of  thouaands:  It  is  the  neceysity  of 
proeelytism— that  want,  which  all  conspirators  feel,  of 
enlarging  their  circle— of  associating  first  one  friend 
and  then  another,  with  the  happy  chances  of  the  future. 
The  officers  anif  sub-officers  of  the  infiintry  regiments 
of  the  garrieon  of  Paris,  had  sueeessfully  attempted 
to  attach  to  their  plan  the  officera  and  aub-offioers  of 
the  ro]ral  guard ;  they  had  alao  aecured  some  half-pay 
officers.  In  thus  regularly  enlarging  the  circle  of  their 
aceompliees,  they  might  naturally  calculate  upon  meet- 
ing with  some  agent  of  the  police,  and  so  in  fiict  they 
did.  When  the  plot  waa  once  dieeovered,  denuncia- 
tione  arrived  in  abundance,  even  from  thoee  who  had 
participated  in  the  conapiraey,  but  who  were  now  desi- 
rous of  making  a  merit  of  their  return  to  the  govern- 
ment, thus  securing  a  pardon  for  the  pasL  The  con^i- 
rators  of  Paris  were  arrested  while  in  bed,  on  the  night 
preceding  the -day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot. 

At  Cambray,  everything  waa  prepared  for  action, 
but  a  delay  of  twenty-four  houra  appeared  neeeaaary 
to  the  chiei^  and  thia  delay  deatroyed  every thmg ;  for  it 
aUowed  time  Ihr  the  receipt  of  the  newa  from  the  eapi- 
taL  In  a  oonapiraey,  every  one  has  not  the  same 
determination.  The  arreeta  which  had  been  efieeted  in 
the  capital,  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  a  few  weak 
men,  who  aaw  in  them  the  deatruetion  of  everything. 
The  conspiracy  was,  in  oonsequence,  denounced  to  the 
commandant  of  the  place ;  who^  from  that  moment,  and 
I  thiidc,  somewhat  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  take 
the  measuree  necessary  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  the  plot.  Some  arraets  were  ordered  by  him,  but  after 
a  long  enough  period,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  allow 
the  individuals  most  seriously  compromised,  time  to  ef« 
feet  their  escape.  Five  officers,  in  fiiet,  lefk  Cambray  in 
the  disguise  of  wagoners^  and  fled  into  Belgium.  The 
escape  of  the  one  who  set  off  last,  was  effected  in  a 
peculiar  way.  It  waa  Sunday,  and  the  regiment  was 
at  saass ;  an  armed  platoon  occupied  the  nave  of  the 
church.  The  eolonel  had  just  ordered  the  oflker  who 
commanded  this  platoon  to  arreat,  on  leaving  the 
church,  and  to  conduct  to  the  dtadel,  one  of  hie  com- 
rades, whom  he  pointed  ouL  The  oflker  who  was  to 
be  arrested  was  in  the  choir,  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
•he  groupe  Ibrmed  by  the  etaff  of  the  regiment  At  a 
moment  when  every  one  had  hb  face  inclined  to  the 
earth,  the  oflker  charged  to  effect  the  arrest,  approach- 


ed hie eomradeand  whispered  in  his  ear,  /  imal  srrcfl 
yononlessinglAtdbcJidk;  esse  yeiar«i{^  The  latter  did 
not  wait  io  have  the  caution  repeated ;  a  hatf>hour 
afterwards,  he  was  out  of  the  eity. 

The  five  oflkers  ivho  fled  into  Belgium,  and  who 
had  been  received  by  the  Belgiane  as  brothers,  were  not 
long  in  being  delivered  up  by  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries.  They  had  fiurly  riaked  their  livea^ 
and  when  brought  to  Paria,  only  thought  of  dying 
courageoualy.  They  expected  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
council  of  war,  and  to  be  deapatched  in  three  daya.  It 
been  efladed  with  certain  peraona  in  that  place.  It  I  was  only  after  the  first  iotenrogatoriea  had  been  pro- 
vill  thus  be  seen  that  the  government,  obliged  to  de- 1  pounded  U>  them,  that  they  discovered  that  the  govern 
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ment  did  not  desire  to  aacertaiD  the  truth,  or  at  leMt 
that  it  did  not  aeek  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
coald  he  found.  Arraigned  before  a  oouncil  of  war, 
and  deapairing  of  any  escape,  they  would  baTe  freely 
eonfoaMd  their  plana.  But  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
that  they  were  only  esnuouned  about  matten  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  and  that  no  questions  were  pro- 
pounded to  them  about  anything  that  they  really 
understood,  they  held  themselTCS  upon  the  defensive, 
and  guarded  themselves  by  systematically  denying 
everything.  Some  confessions  were  obtained  with 
much  difficulty ;  but  so  isolated  as  to  be  of  no  real 
importance. 

The  court  of  peers  conducted  itself  throughout  this 
aflSur  with  great  humanity  and  moderation.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  a  political  process  should  be  proCrectad  a 
long  time  lo  aecure  such  a  result;  for,  as  there  is 
nothing  Tile  or  shameftil  in  a  political  crime,  when 
the  judges  and  the  accused  have  been  many  months 
together,  a  kindness  of  feeling  naturally  springs  up 
between  them,  and  a  heavy  condemnation  beoomea, 
in  consequence,  almost  impossible.  If  the  chamber  of 
peers  had  desired  to  act  with  severity,  end  to  apply  the 
law  in  all  iti  rigor,  the  oonspiniey  of  18t0  would  have 
brought  thirty  heads  to  the  scaflbld.  There  was  but 
one  condemnation  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years^  two 
for  five  years,  and  three  for  two  yean;  The  accused 
had  secured  themselves  a  party  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
and  the  chief  of  this  party  was  General,  now  Marshal 
Maison.  He  pushed  his  good  will  towards  them  so 
for  as  to  take  upon  himself  to  propound  interrogatories 
to  the  wiuiesses,  which  the  prisonen  wouM  not  have 
dared  to  do  themselves,  and  which  were  transmitted  to 
him,  by  them,  in  writing. 

According  to  its  custom,  the  eouit  had  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  preliminary  examinatioii.  Qeneral 
Rapp  formed  a  part  of  it.  An  officer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  been  brought  before  him.  The  general  thus 
examined  him : 

What  was  your  business  on  such  a  day  and  such  an 
hour  on  the  esplanade  of  the  citadel  of  Cambray  7 

Qeneral,  since  I  must  avow  the  fact,  I  was  waiting 
for  a  young  woman. 

It  appeared  that  this  was  the  common  excuse  of  all 
the  officen  of  the  garrison  of  Cambray.  The  general 
replied: 

You  belong  to  a  singular  regiment ;  all  the  officen 
attached  to  it  would  .seem  to  pass  their  lives  in  running 
after  women. 

Nearly  all  of  the  examinations  consisted  of  conver- 
sations about  as  serious  as  that  which  I  have  just 
r^wrted. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  court  of  peen  had 
perceived,  or  had  wished  to  have  perceived  the  truth, 
and  had  investigated  theoonsphracy  in  its  natural  order, 
what  an  immense  field  would  have  been  opened !  The 
result  of  the  actual  examinations  only  established  a 
conspiracy  perfectly  inexplicable. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  reporting  a 
singular  answer  returned  by  a  witness  to  a  question 
of  General  Maison.  The  witness  was  Count  L^on 
de  Juign<,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  in  gar- 
rison at  Cambray.  The  chancellor,  the  president 
of  the  court  of  peers,  had  examined  him  upon  the 
subject  of  the  political  opinions  professed  by  such  of 


the  prisonen  as  belonged  to  his  repment  He  lad 
replied  that  generally  they  thought  badly. 

And  what  do  you  underrtand,  Colonel,  replied  Go- 
eral  Maison,  by  diinking  badly  T 

To  think  badly— to  think  badly,  is  to  think  bally. 
It  is  an  expression  which  explains  itselt 

But  I  do  not,  for  my  part,  understand  it,  and  I  be§ 
you  will  explain  yourselC 

Ah,  well  I  to  think  badly,  is  to  think  Uke  thekftnie 
(c5t£  gauche)  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.* 

•  £c  eM  fwHte  of  the  eluuBber  is  the  moii  Ubani  poristBr 
dist  asMBibl  J. 


TO  MY  CIGAR. 


Yes^  social  firiend,  I  love  thee  well, 
In  learned  Doctor**  spite ; 

I  love  thy  fragrant  misty  spell, 
I  love  thy  calm  delight 

What  if  they  tell,  with  phizes  long; 

Our  yean  are  aooner  past, 
I  would  reply,  with  reasoning  strong, 

They're  sweeter  while  they  Itit 

And  oft,  mild  tube,  to  me  thou  art 

A  monitor,  though  still ; 
Thou  speak*M  lessons  to  my  heart 

Above  the  preacher's  skill 

When  in  the  evening— lonely  hour- 
Attended  but  by  thee. 

O'er  history's  varied  page  I  pore, 
Man's  fate  in  thee  I  see. 

Awhile  like  thee,  the  hero  bnnM, 
And  smokes  and  fumes  sround ; 

And  then  like  thee  to  ashes  turns. 
And  mingles  with  the  ground. 

Thou'rt  like  the  man  of  worth,  who  gives, 

To  goodnea%  every  day; 
The  fragrance  of  whose  virtues  livei^ 

When  he  has  passed  away. 

Oft  when  the  snowy  column  growi 
And  breaks  and  falls  away, 

I  trace  how  mighty  realms  thos  roee, 
Then  tumbled  to  decay. 

From  beggar's  frieze  to  monarrh^  robe 
One  common  doom  is  passed ; 

Sweet  naturePs  works— the  mighty  globe^ 
Must  alt  burn  out  at  last 

And  what  is  he  that  smokes  thee  now? 

A  little  moving  heap^ 
That  soon  like  thee  to  fote  must  bow, 

Like  thee  in  dust  must  sleep. 

And  when  I  see  thy  smoke  roll  high, 

Thy  ashes  downward  go, 
'Tis  thus  roethinks  my  soul  shall  fly, 

Thus  leave  my  body  low. 
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FRAGMENT. 

They  stmck  thae  whao  Uiey  tiniled  the  most  | 
They  taught  tlice  what  thy  heart  had  loat ; 
They  bade  tbee  hope  for  better  things, 
Tel  barbed  each  word  they  spoke  wiUi  stinga. 

Wilt  Uxm  not  fly  7— in  other  lands^ 

Thy  spirit  may  renew  its  bands ; 

lu  hurts  restore,  and  haply,  heal 

The  wound,  that  here,  thou  still  mast  feeL 

I  do  not  aak  thee  lore  again ; 
Too  weQ  I  know  the  thought  is  pain — 
Tet,  if  the  heart  that's  truly  thine, 
fie  worthy  thee,  then  cherish  oiine. 

LoDg  years  ago,  thou  hadst  its  tow  ; 
Mo«  tmly  it  renews  it  now ; — 
When  yoath  has  fled  thy  form,  oh,  see, 
Iteooiea,  in  all  its  youth,  to  thee  I 

Though  threat'ning  tones  would  fain  affngfat. 
And  bitter  looks  and  thoughts  would  blight, 
I  cone  oooe  more  with  fondest  will, 
To  loTd-to  snfler  with  thee  still. 

Oh,flywithmel  If  I  thus  blest. 
With  hooM,  and  there  a  cherish'd  guest, 
Can  thu  that  home,  that  homage,  fly. 
With  thae  to  mourn,  lo  toil,  to  die  ;— 

Sore  then,  thos  seomed  by  all  that  knew, 
Thai  doomM  to  slight,  to  shame,  to  wo^ 
Can  well  forget  the  world  once  known. 
And  ily  to  hire  so  much  thine  oWn. 


THE  COPT-BOOK. 
NO.  m. 

THE  POPULATION  OP  THE  WEST. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  foct  of  a  man's  emigra- 
tias  to  the  west,  was  presumptive  evidence  of  his  pos* 
*<"iBg  an  energetic  turn  of  mind ;  that  a  man  devoid 
of  coterpriae  and  dedaion,  could  scarcely  find  his  way 
to  the  diitant  west,  over  steep  mountains  and  rapid 
nTen  Perhaps,  however,  an  indolent  man,  pinched 
byiMceenty,  might  prefer  to  seek  some  El-Dorado  of 
^  vol,  lather  than  delve  lor  years  in  a  thankless  soiL 

lo  the  west,  howerer,  if  men  are  not  found  more 
'ii^tic,  they  are  much  shrewder  than  in  the  okler 
**t<i  In  the  older  states  things  have  comparatively 
*^^  down  and  assumed  their  level. 

^  the  west  the  process  of  fermentation  is  now  at 
^ork ;  there  is  a  Tcry  freo  interchange  of  opinion  be- 
tween all  classes  of  people— «  large  amount  of  intelli- 
fiBoceii  in  circulation. 

1^  popnlation  being  made  up  of  persons  from  dif- 
^^ut  quarters,  bringing  with  them  variant  opinions 
*od  prepossessions^  a  sort  of  efiervesoense  naturally 
rcmlu ;  and  thus  many  prejudices  are  thrown  of^  which 


if  they  had  remained  in  the  quarter  whence  they  came, 
might  have  adhered  to  them  for  life. 

There  seems  to  be  more  equality  in  the  new  than  in 
the  old  statss :  men  being  in  a  measure  strangers  to  one 
another,  stand  on  their  merits,  and  few  will  presume  to 
claim  precedence  above  the  rest :  aristocracy  is  a  plant 
that  does  not  bear  transplanting.  There  is  then  in  the 
west  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  between  all  classes  of 
people ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  familiarity, 
which  grows  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
has  its  limits.  A  may  be  very  fiimiliar  with  B,  in  the 
streets,  or  at  the  court-house,  or  the  tavern,  and  yet 
never  invite  him  to  his  house — nor  will  B  ever  expect 
him  so  to  da  It  is  tacitly  understood,  there  is  to  be  a 
footing  of  equality,  but  it  is  to  be  under  limitations, 
thus  far,  and  no  forther. 

Lastly,  on  this  head,  when  I  say  there  is  much  social 
equality,  I  mean  much,  considering  how  much  the 
southern  institutions  tend  to  depress  mechanical  trades 
and  the  inferior  orders,  and  to  build  up  an  aristocracy 
of  wealth. 

The  laws  of  the  new  states  an  highly  democratic,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  the  democratic  principle  may  be 
puahed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  defeat  its  own  purpose, 
the  substance  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  shadow.  Thus  if 
the  election  of  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  people,  it  will  either  conetitute  a  heavy 
tax  on  theur  time,  or,  what  will  probably  happen,  the 
election  will  foil  into  the  hands  of  a  minority,  composed 
too,  perhaps,  of  the  less  informed  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Electioneering  is  also  a  great  evil  in  this  part  of  the 
union— a  system,  the  result  of  which  often  is,  that  a 
man  is  elected  not  on  account  of  honesty  or  capacity, 
but  on  account  of  his  agreeable  manners ;  and  some- 
times, what  is  far  worse,  an  unworthy  candidate  triumphs 
over  his  competitors  by  a  series  of  falsehood,  shuffling 
and  intrigue. 

These  remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  Alabama, 
but  are  perhaps  applicable  more  or  less  to  several  other 
similar  states. 

THE  VILLAGE  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  adds  much  to  the  consequence  of  a  village  for  it  to 
be  the  county  seaL  It  then  becomes  the  mirror  of  the 
county,  collecting  and  reflecting  the  rays.  Here  the 
courts  hold  their  sessions,  and  elections  take  place.  To 
the  village,  the  people  of  the  country  repair,  to  patron- 
ise merchant,  mechanic,  doctor,  lawyer.  Thus  a  con- 
tinual communication  ia  kept  up  between  town  and 
country,  and  thus  all  the  news  of  the  country  is  con- 
veyed to  town,  and  all  the  news  of  town  conveyed  to 
the  country.  But  as  news  is  more  common  in  town 
than  in  country,  so  the  country  people  appear  more 
curious  than  those  in  town,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  proverbial 
expression  to  go  to  the  country  to  hear  the  news. 

There  is  a  remarkable  degree  of  fomiliarity  among 
all  classes  in  a  western  village,  and  they  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  their  leisure  in  out  of  door  chat.  In 
these  converxationes  everything  is  discussed.  Many 
questions  which  in  the  old  states  are  settled  beyond 
debate,  are  matter  of  discussion  in  the  weeL 

Besides  courts  and  elections,  the  court-house  is 
occasionally  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship.  Indeed  it 
is  put  to  a. variety  of  uses,  according  to  the  exigency 
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of  the  CAM.  Sometimei  the  town-couiieil  maeto  Uiere, 
or  an  aasembly  of  the  people,  or  a  debatinf  aodety,  or 
ao  itinerant  oorapany  of  juggleri  or  moaiciana.  I^re 
loo,  the  aehool  exhibition  is  held,  and  here  a  number  of 
iocietiee  hold  their  aeaaiona,  and  here  on  the  fourth  of 
July  the  oration  ia  delirered. 

A  village  is  an  epitome  of  the  worid,  in  which  a  thou* 
sand  little  influences  are  at  work — a  thousand  currents 
and  under-eurrents.  The  saoM  motivea  which  are  at 
work  in  London  or  New  York,  operate  in  the  petty 
Tillage  of  the  far  west. 

There  are  many  important  events  in  a  Tillage — the 
arriTal  of  the  atage-eoaeh  and  opening  of  the  mail— a 
court  or  a  muster— a  camp  meeting,  or  the  examination 
of  a  female  seminary,  whi^  last,  always  attracts  great 
attention.  Crowded  room ;  young  ladiea  in  white  and 
blue— on  the  walls,  theorem  paintings,  birds  and  ilow* 
ers^  and  bead-work  purses^  retieulee  and  pincushion*— 
music  on  the  piano ;  and  it  is  a  right  pleasant  aight  to  see 
so  many  young  ladies  together  with  bright  and  happy 
&eea.  These  are  the  future  mothers  of  the  land,  and 
they  are  now  laying  up  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 
shall  sunriTe,  when  the  roees  that  now  bloom  upon  their 
cheeks  shall  haTS  Ikded  away.  I  cannot  look  upon 
such  a  group  of  interesting  young  people^  without  long- 
ing to  be  aoquainted  with  them,  and  theb  homea,  and 
families ;  to  hear  from  themeehee  their  little  histories— 
what  incidents  may  haTs  cheekered  the  current  of  their 
ItTcs,  and  all  the  hopea,  and  troubles,  and  Joys  that 
haTC  fluttered  their  young  hearts;  and  with  Shenstone, 
I  sigh  to  think  how  many  charming  people,  and  happy 
Aimilies,  and  smiling  flioes,  there  are  in  the  worid  that  I 
shall  ncTcr 
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LINES. 


Oh,  do  not  give  this  ring  so  dear 

To  one  so  meritless  as  me— 
For  worids  I  would  not  raise  a  tear, 
For  worlds  I  would  hot  breed  a  care, 

My  dearest,  fairest  girl,  to  thee. 

And  well  I  know  your  tears  are  died 

Through  grief  for  thoee  you  ncTor  knew ; 
Then  must  your  heart  in  aorrow  bleed 
When  troubles  gather  round  the  head 
Of  him,  this  pledge  makes  near  to  you. 

And  cares  most  furrow  o^er  my  brow. 
For  poor,  unfUended,  lone  I  stand ; 

My  only  friend  on  earth  art  thou ; 

Abeent,  or  near,  none  heed  me  now, 
In  this,  "  my  own,  my  natiTe  land." 

Take  back  the  gift,  nor  leaTC  a  thought 

With  one  whoee  portion's  want  and  pain ; 
More  'midst  the  great,  where  thou  art  biougfal 
By  birth,  and  wealth,  nor  sufler  aught 
To  bring  my  memory  back  again. 


Tet— yet,  should  pleasurea  tasteless  grow. 

The  bustling  world  distracting  be, 
And  shouldst  thou  tire  with  glare  and  show. 
Which  poor  like  me  can  noTcr  know — 
Then  dearestr-dearest,  fly  to  msi 

The  strsam,  endeared  by  childhood's  joy, 
Will  murmur  sUU,  though  I  am  there ; 
lu  shady  banks,  where  slept  the  boy, 
And  birds,  and  flowers,  will  give  us  joy. 
And  glad  us  with  its  scented  air. 

Cifasiifi.  A  g 


JOURNAL 

OF  A  TBIP  TO  TKK  M0XTHTAIN8,  CAVK8  JUn>  SPKIHGI 

OF  voLonru. 

By  a  AVv-£nglsndcr. 

To  Chahlbs  R  Shxemak,  Esq.,  of  Molnle,  Ala. 
Th«M  fragmenli  of  •  Diarj,  kept  daring  a  tour  oiadft  in  hu 
■oetai7t  srs  rtpsctfelly  sad  iffscriwiitely  tawrAtd,  ky  hit 
filtnd  sod  fsUow-CrsTtUer,  THK  AIITBOB. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Tba  8sk  Bolphor  ^pritoci.  Oifaa  Ckve.  Bed  Salpher  tprinti. 
Gray  Satphiir  SpringiL  ThsMMOocmwIng  eld.  TlmliBm 
•t  tiM  Spriofi.  Indlffflmes  lo  the  Sick.  A  Sanfoy  «  tte 
Bprinft.  Mr.  Bnnwp.  N«w  concn.  FanwaU  to  tko  Whi» 
■olphv. 


WhiU  att^kmr  apringi^  .A««K  S,  1835. 

When  1  set  out  ftom  New  England,  aU  the  Solphor 
Springs  of  IHrginia  were  my  objeeu  of  traTd.  Bat 
my  delay  at  the  Warm  Springs,  the  delightaomeneH  of 
Colonel  Fr3r*8  situation,  and  the  hurariooantts  of  hn 
chMns,— the  propinquity  of  the  mountain,  and  the  de- 
licioua  fascination  of  the  baths^  all  combined  to  postpone 
my  journey  hither  lor  many  daya,-— and  on  arriTisg 
here,  ao  much  of  noTcIty  and  eidtcmcnt  naet  me  at 
CTcry  step,  that  I  soon  began  to  find  the  aeason  too 
rapidly  passing  away  to  enable  me  to  pot  my  eriginal 
design  into  execution.  Therefore  is  it  that,  detbrisg 
to  another  season  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleaaore,  all  bofc 
of  which  I  cannot  bring  myaelf  to  abandon^  I  take  ad- 
Tsntage  of  aome  oral  accounts  of  friends  who  haveie- 
eently  Tieited  the  Springs  situated  weetward  of  thmi^ 
to  become  acquainted  with  thereat  of  the  SpriagrtgioB 
of  Virginia. 

I  learn  that  the  read  hence  to  the  flbtt  ttd|^tar,eHwd' 
ing  about  twenty-fiTC  milea  westwardly,  ia  by  no  SMaas 
sogood  as  that  which  I  hoTe  already  deeeribedae  rummy 
from  Staunton  to  Whiu  Sulphur.  It  ia  rough,  ragged, 
androcky.  Tet  it  is  not  without  its  AiM  slinra  of  tfaat 
lomantic  and  pieluraoqos  interest,  that  maik  the  whole 
tour  of  the  traTcller  among  these  moontainaL 

On  the  road  you  come  to  the  '^  Organ  CuTeb*  which 
I  also  Tieited  a  few  days  ago,  but  without  nsocb  interest 
Mr.  Nicklln,  of  Philadelphia,  m  his  looentlr  publidied 
'*  Letters  by  Peregrine  Protiz,**  has  made  the  most  of 
this  locality,  and  certainly  the  *<Oigaa  CaTo**  ■  a 
enrioaity,  and  well  worth  neiting,  by  the  lofcrs  ef 
eaTosL  FormyowBp«>t,Ipc«lbrQatareinhorbnghlff 
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My  friend  tells  ma  that  I  ahoatd  admire  tbe  approach 
to  Salt  Sulphur  equally  with  that  to  these  Springs. 
Ferfaapi  he  is  correct;  hot  I  bad  foneied  it  to  be  too  far 
refflored  from  the  more  grand  and  imposing  mountain 
nenery,  eompsred  with  this  establishment,  to  strike  a 
itraoger  with  equal  force.  I  look  upon  the  position  of 
the  White  Sulphur  Spring,  in  the  very  centre  of  an 
inuDOMe  mountaiD  Talley,  as  at  the  same  time  its  grand- 
eit  and  its  loreliest  characteristic 

Bui  it  was  upon  the  subjects  of  the  general  acoommo- 
daikHUi  the  delightful  temperature  of  the  climate,  the 
walks,  the  rides,  and  the  facilities  for  each,  that  my  in- 
fermant  dwelt  with  the  most  eloquence  and  depth  of 
interest.  He  tells  me  that  there  are  not  so  many 
people  there,  hut  that  those  who  are  there  can  see  and 
talk  with  each  other  under  fewer  disconiaging  circum* 
HBoees  of  haste,  hurry,  and  interruption.  He  told  me 
of  the  ball-room,  but  also  that  there  were  seldom  people 
eoough  there  to  occupy  it,— of  the  music-room,  where 
thepiaoD^  if  opened,  is  not  so  constantly  so,  nor  to  so 
good  purpose,  as  at  White  Sulphur.  He  described  the 
cahioB  to  me  as  being  more  uniform  and  handsome  than 
those  heR,—hat  still  h«  preferred  WkUt  Sulphur,  though 
he  maintaioed  that  the  Sidt  was  an  excellent  change. 
But  the  table— there  was  the  rock  upon  which  all  my 
frieod'kdeTotedness  to  this  spot  had  been  well  nigh  suf- 
fcni^  total  shipwreck.  *' Such  a  contrast !"  said  he— 
hot  I  eat  him  short  by  assuring  bim  that  I  was  luckily 
oo^ooraiandl 

The  waters  are  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  those 
of  the  fTAile  Sulphur  Springs, — and  are  more  purgative 
in  their  efiects:  although  upon  an  analysis,  it  has  been 
disoorered  that  the  two  waters  are  very  similar  in  their 
uupmiiioD.  Pursuing  the  same  romantic  track  which 
lads  from  this  to  the  Sstt  Sulphur,  we  come,  in  about 
feventeeo  miles  travel,  to  the  Red  Sulphur.  My  friend 
vriYed  there,  on  horseback,  after  nightfall,  and  could 
oot  of  course  see  the  eosp  d'ati  from  the  mountainous 
ndge  that  OTerlooka  the  valley  in  which  the  Springs 
lie  situated.  This  is  spoken  of  by  frequent  visiters  to 
t^  neighborhood  as  being  very  imposing. 

The  arrangements  of  the  accommodations  for  guests 
*t  this  place  are  ezeellent,  and  such  as  to  entitle  the 
inprietor  to  support  at  the  bands  of  the  public. 

The  Spring  is  very  beautiful,  deriving  its  name  from 
I  kisd  of  fossil  substance  formed  on  the  bottom,  and 
^^^lAmog  its  transparent  and  pellucid  waters,  (in  the 
voids  of  Macbeth,)  **one  red.**  The  water  is  cool 
ud  palatable.  The  hotels  and  lodges,  cabins,  eating 
"MOM,  tables,  and  attendance,  H.  spoke  of  as  unez*> 
ceptiooable.  ^But,  ah,"  exclaimed  the  food  youth, 
"ifter  all,  it  was  not  White  Sulphur !"  And  I  verily 
bdien  that  were  a  deed  of  gift  of  the  lied  to  be  oliered 
*s  the  bribe  to  keep  my  enthusiastic  friend  from  his 
uneil  visitatkin  here,  he  would  valorously  prefer 
to  adhere  to  his  truckle-bed  and  Dmy  Paytu,*  in 
"FlyRow" 

i  have  sinee  discovered,  however,  that  my  fhend's 
pBrtiality  for  the  White  Sulphur  Springe  had  consi- 
doably  warped  his  judgment  as  to  the  fine  establish- 
>"«Bt  of  Mr.  Burkt  at  Red  Sulphur.  The  following 
extraeta  from  an  article  in  this  Magazine,  published 

*  The  oMOor-domo  or  the  Row. 


last  year  (1837)  are  made,  as  an  ofiset  to  the  account 
of  H*  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

"The  Red  Sulphur  Bprlnga  are  ihaated  in  Monroe  county, 
fort7-cwo  milee  eouthweet  from  the  White  Sulphiur,  thirty-nine 
milea  from  the  Sweet  Springe,  and  aerenteen  milea  fiom  the  Salt 
Sulphur.  We  are  (nrormed  that  a  turnpike  road  is  now  in  pro* 
greae  between  (he  While  and  Salt,  and  that  tboae  sections  of  it 
which,  laeC  jrealf^  were  difficult  and  rugged,  will,  before  the 
next  aeaeon,  be  eafe  and  letel.  The  road  from  Che  Salt  to  the 
Red  ia  greatly  improred  by  eereral  changae  of  location ;  and  was 
indeed,  during  the  last  summer,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  in  the  mountains.  The  traveller  may  now  take  stage  at  tbe 
White  Sulphur  after  breakfast,  dine  at  the  Salt,  and  reach  the 
R«d  early  In  the  afternoon.  Tbe  approach  by  the  mountain  road 
which  crosses  Indian  creek  for  the  last  time  near  IVeel*s  taTem, 
six  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Red,  we  think  the  meet  interesting 
and  better  road.  Arrived  on  the  summit  of  the  eastern  moan- 
tain,  you  eoon  reach  a  point  fh>m  which  an  almost  birdm-eye 
view  of  the  valley  horses  on  your  eight.  The  impression  you 
receive  is  magical,  and  as  your  carriage  moves  rapidly  down  the 
hill,  and  you  catch  ever-varying  glimpses  of  the  landscape, 
you  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  tasteful  improvements  that 
await  you  on  entering.  After  travelling  through  a  country 
which  abounds  in  magnificent  natural  scenery,  but  with  rare 
marke  of  cultivation,  and  none  whatever  of  tKste,  snch  a  scene 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  agreeable  eensations.  The  road  is  so  con- 
ducted, as  to  bring  in  view  the  whole  establishment  before  yoo 
reach  the  hotel :  you  wind  round  a  lovely  hill,  having  a  terrace 
promenade,  immediately  over  the  road;  several  rustic  seats  on 
the  slope ;  and  on  its  summit  a  platform  raised  to  the  branches  of 
a  spreading  oak,  on  which,  in  the  evening,  a  fine  band  of  muaic 
delights  the  listening  vieitere  :  on  your  right,  the  centre  lawn, 
intersected  by  convenient  and  judiciously  planned  walks,  and 
overshadowed  by  numerous  majestic  sugar  maples;  the  rich » 
green  eward  forming  a  lovely  contrast  with  the  snow*white 
buildings  and  enclosure. 

"The  table  is  abundantly  supplied  wHh  every  luxury  and  com- 
fort, an4  the  wants  of  the  sick  are  peculiarly  attended  to. 
No  expenee  eeems  spared  to  give  satisftkctlon  to  the  visiters ;  the 
rooms  are  furnished  with  simplicity  and  neatneee,  and  the  eer* 
▼ants  obliging  and  honest. 

**  The  Red  Sulphur,  hi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  approaches 
nearer  tothe  Harrowgate  water  than  any  other  spring  known ; 
and  in  purity,  it  eqwals  that  of  Tunbridge  wells. 

**  We  shall  now  take  a  cursory  notice  of  the  dlseasee  in  which 
we  have  known  it  to  be  successful,  and  shall  begin  with  con- 
sumption, for  which  h  is  most  celebrated. 

"  We  is  aneri  that  if  there  be  a  ray  of  hope,  it  le  at  the  Red 
Sulphur  Springs ;  and  we  eay  farther,  that  if  it  fails,  no  other 
remedy  will  succeed. 

"  Similar  results  may  be  expected  in  bronchitis,  which,  when  a 
simple  disease,  it  never  faile  to  cure. 

"Neuralgic  casee  have  also  been  relieved  when  all  other  reme- 
dies had  failed.  Scrofhla,  of  meet  marked  and  severe  eharacter, 
has  yielded  to  its  influence ;  and  the  most  rapid  iunendment  of 
the  general  health  succeeded.  Diseased  liver  and  jaundice  will 
be  remedied  by  this  water,  if  properly  used.  Chronic  diarrhcea 
of  long  standing,  in  which  the  other  waters  failed,  has  been  In- 
variably relieved,  unless  K  be  that  species  symptomailc  of  con* 
sumption  in  its  final  stages.  Diseases  of  the  ulerue,  such  as 
amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhcea,  and  prolapsus,  have  been  relieved. 
The  flret  we  "have  never  known  to  fail.  In  chronic  rheumatism 
it  is  invaluable.  In  removing  the  eonetitutionaT  effects  of  gon- 
orrhosa,  syphilis,  and  the  free  uee  of  mercery*  it  has  alwaye 
succeeded.  In  gravel  It  affords  great  and  speedy  relieC  Drop- 
ey  has  been  known  to  be  relieved,  and,  in  eome  bistancee  cured. 
In  dieeases  of  the  skin,  and  in  expelling  worms,  it  has  been 
celebrated  fVom  its  discovery.** 

Gra^  Sulphur.  This  youngest  of  the  numerous  fami- 
ly of  watering  places  that  have  for  many  years  past 
been  springing  up,  a  lovely  progeny,  among  these 
mountains,  lies  about  ten  miles  further  on,  and  is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  county  of  Monroe.  It  is,  like  the  other 
Springs,  the  property  of  an  enterprising  individual,  a 
citizen  of  the  South,  who  has  discovered  that  two 
Springs  upon  his  estate  possess  valuable  medicinal 
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qoalitieiy  the  one  for  dyapepUc  eeaes,  the  other  being  an 
excellent  diuretic.  Theee  waters  are  prindpally  ^itit^ 
ed  bjr  South  Caroliniani  and  GkorgiaiWi  either  their 
feme  not  being  aufficiently  extended,  or  their  properties 
being  of  too  limited  utility,  as  yet  to  render  them  places 
of  Tery  general  resort.  The  buildings  and  accommoda- 
tions are  admirably  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  comfort 
of  visiters ;  and  the  Gray  Sulphur  may  thus,  even  now, 
ehallenge  comparison,  in  many  important  particulars, 
with  her  older  and  more  celebrated  sisters. 

So  much  for  Soft,  Rtd^  and  Groy  Sulphur  Springs. 
Return  we  once  again,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  lovely 
shades  and  delicious  waters  of  the  WkiU, 

Jtug,  5. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  climacteric  of 
the  season,  and  there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  speedy 
turn  in  the  tide  of  events  at  White  Sulphur.  The  sqn 
of  lashion  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  its  lenith,  and  it  will 
toon  begin  to  go  down  in  the  Srmament,  its  rays  disap* 
peariog  one  by  one,  and  ultimately  setting  behind  the 
blue  mountain  tops  that  overshadow  this  pleasant 
▼alley,  until  another  season  shall  open. 

Meantime  the  dance  goes  merrily  on,  the  moon 
lights  lovers  on  their  evening  rambles,  the  lute  of  the 
serenader  is  yet  in  tune,  and  all  is  gay  and  merry  in 
the  happy  community,  luxuriating  among  these  plea* 
sent  mountain  vallies,  soon,  too  soon,  alas!  to  separate, 
and  perhaps  forever ! 

Upon  looking  over  my  journal,  this  evening,  I  find 
that  I  have  been  sketching  a  succession  of  bright  pictures, 
and  desoribing  a  life  devoted  by  hundreds  around  me  to 
pleasure ;  thus  showing  only  the  lightest  and  bright- 
est, the  gayest  and  most  pleasing  tints  of  the  picture. 
A  season  at  a  watering  place,  or  a  succession  of  water- 
ing places,  is  not,  however,  without  iu  full  proportion  of 
that  mixture,  which,  to  the  reflecting  and  benevolent 
mind  of  the  philanthropist,  tends  to  soften  down  the  too 
gaudy  colon  that  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  deceive,  into  a 
sombre  tint,  upon  which  and  through  which  the  eye  of 
contemplation  may  look  without  danger  or  deception, 
as  the  painter  graduates  the  lenses  of  the  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass,  until,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  them,  he 
has  obtained  the  power  of  blending  them  harmoniously 
into  one. 

There  are  several  subjects  connected  with  my  pro* 
sent  residence,  upon  which  my  pen  would  fiiin  dwell, 
when  I  find  my  mind  taking  this  turn  of  reflection ;  and 
the  chief  among  these  is  that  of  the  indulgence  afibnJed 
by  the  tolerance,  not  to  say  the  direct  enoouragement  of 
gambling,  as  a  systematized  establishment,  by  the  pro- 
prietor and  directors  of  this  place. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  aro  set  off  and  appropriated  to  iaro  and 
billiard  tables  and  other  games,  whero  regular  profes- 
sors of  the  low  art  of  gambling  are  regularly  quartered, 
and  for  the  occupation  of  which  a  certain  stipulated 
rent,  and  that  a  large  one,  is  regularly  paid.  This  is  a 
blot  on  the  otherwise  fair  picture  that  the  lover  of  nature 
in  so  beautiful  a  spot  is  fond  of  drawing,  as  he  contem- 
plates it  from  all  its  points  of  view^  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mar^its  beauty  and  destroy  its  harmony.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  moderate  and  proper  use  of  many 
games  that  ace  used  by  gamblers  as  lures  to  the  un- 
wary and  inexperienced.  I  only  remonstrate  against 
such  a  use  of  those  games  as  require  sedusiim  from  the 


ejre  of  the  world,  and  which  renders  it  a  dispaoeful  ml 
ignominious  set  lo  play  at  them  openly,  and  in  thc&ce 
of  day;  The  proprietor  of  these  Springi  is  veahby,- 
and  abundantly  able  to  dispense  with  sueh  seeewiiei 
in  the  aecumulation  of  property, — ^he  can  well  aftrd  lo 
wipe  out  this,  the  only  material  stain  upon  the  other- 
wise enviable  reputation  of  h»  establisfainent.  Whit 
to  him  are  the  few  thousands  that  he  reeeires  from  ike 
tenants  of  that  part  of  his  estate^  which,  if  not  thai  o^ 
copied,  could  be  devoted  to  the  wants  of  many  vhoue 
now  turned  away,  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  guBM> 
eess  to  the  means  of  regaining  lost  health,  and  of  dll^ 
ing  in  the  innooent  enjoyments  of  the  sodetf  with 
which  this  phce  abounds  7  This  is  a  eaitom  that  by 
grown  upi  and  become  indunted  by  long  indalgenoe, 
and  I  aincerely  hope  that  with  increasing  patrooi^the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  may  soon  break  iu  chum,  and 

finally  subdue  it  entirely. 

#  ♦  ♦  ^  «      .  * 

Aflidiy,  M  10. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burnap  of  Baltimore  being  at  the  Spcii^ 
religious  services  were  faeki  in  the  hall,  in  the  pranm 
of  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  There  wu  mbk- 
thing  very  touching  in  the  manner  in  which  theie  m^ 
vices  were  performed,  no  prunitive  and  frsoght  with  oid 
associations,  and  recollections  of  by-gone  tiroei,  when  oar 
fathere  worshipped  God  without  any  of  those  itrikiog 
aids  to  devotion,  which  the  increasing  wealth,  hixurf, 
and  improvements  of  society  have  estabiiahei  The 
simple  form  cf  reading  the  hymns  by  altersate  eoapleu, 
and  then  singing  them,  as  with  one  voice,  in  thevbola 
congregation,*— the  devout  attention  to  the  in9pr^^ 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  worid  of  God,  duraderisog 
the  whole  assembly,  though  composed  of  adheitati  to 
different  sectarian  creeds^— «nd  the  sermon  iliel^  t 
practical  illuatretion  of  that  most  admirable  wnoii 
delivered  by  the  Founder  of  our  religioB  to  hk^ 
ciples  and  the  multitude  from  the  Mouat,-^leooibiDed 
to  render  theee  religious  observances  more  im^tmn 
than  any  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witoen  for  yeaa 

Where  should  God,  the  wise  builder,  and  benefioeet 
sustainer  of  the  universe,  be  wonhipped  fitly,  if  ^ 
here, — amid  the  proudest  monuments  of  his  boaodN 
power,  the  most  touching  evklenees  of  hii  nneeaaof 
kindness,  the  loveliest  sssociations  of  hii  erer  watdi/ul 
esre  for  the  heslth  and  welfim  of  his  childrao7  The 
salubrity  of  the  dimate,  inviUng  the  invalid  to  huo- 
riaU  in  its  health-giving  influences,— and  the  foaDtiiis 
opened  amid  the  vallies  for  the  cure  of  diiesie,fiir  i^ 
renovation  of  the  weary,  wasted  form,  for  the  tf reog^' 
ening  of  the  dejected  spirit,— caU  loudly  upoalhegftttfu 
heart  to  oflfer  up  its  acknowledgmenu  of  the  btfA* 
oence  of  the  Abnaghty,  here,  in  the  temple  hii  o«a 
hands  have  buUt :  a  temple,  to  which  the  nanw  of  ihit 
at  whose  gates  the  apoetle  bade  the  Uind  toreoem 
sight  and  the  lame  to  walk»  may  be  more  spprapn>^^ 
given,— "BesMl^  !» 

The  loveliness  of  ths  day  was  in  nnisoB  witkJM 
spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  services  at  the  diorA. 

Nature  was  in  her  most  enchanting  mood,sBd  call» 
aloud  with  all  her  thousand  voices  to  join  i&  the  pt>)«| 
of  the  God  whoss  inspiration  toi«ht  them  their  gbd 
chorus.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  Sabbath.  The  pf! 
of  the  nei^borhood  ceased  in  deference  to  the  leiifiKf 
spirit  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  TBllefi-^ 
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Imub  of  busjr  intereoiine  waa  siupended,  and  aoraething 
more  like  deToCioo  thao  aoythinic  I  had  aaen  oo  former 
SabbiUtt  among  the  mauntaiot,  appeared  to  charae- 
teriie  the  phce.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
Mtml  aeiMe  of  the  ezbtenoe  and  auperintending 
prorideoce  of  God  implanted  in  OTery  booom,— and  I  do 
Bot  beliefe  that  its  impolaea  are  ever  entirely  wanting, 
hov  oraefa  mefer  they  may  be  diaregarded  by  the 
tbonghUen  and  the  indUTerent.  Thia  conaeioiiineaa  is 
the  secret  of  human  acooantability, — and  ita  reaults,  ita 
eiiecttapoo  the  conduct  (the  outward  conduct,  at  leaat,} 
of  maDkiad,  may  alwaya  be  relied  upon  aa  tending  to 
the  eitabliahment  and  preaerration  of  the  obaerraneea 
ofreligkm. 

Nev  eomen  to  the  laat  The  northemera  are  begia. 
nio^  to  pack  op :  aome  to  make  haaty  Tisita  to  Salt, 
fied,  Sweet,  and  Gray,— -and  others  to  reach  home  by 
the  nearest  rootea.  I  have  heard  of  some  few  indefati- 
gable pleasaro  hunters,  who  think  serioualy  of  looking 
io  00  the  water  drinkers  at  Saratoga  and  Ballaton,  and 
the  lingerers  by  Niagara.  I  caught  a  murmur  of  "com- 
nKnoemeBt"  a  day  or  two  since,— and  sosae  legal  gen- 
try are  bethinking  themselves  of  special  pleaa  for  Sep- 
tember aod  October  terms.  Young  ladies  are  begin- 
niog  to  look  sad,  and  young  men  mad,  and  their  papas 
lod  fflafflmas  glad,  at  the  near  approach  of  the  returning 
^Y'  The  hvalid  is  sighing  diat  he  came  so  late,  or 
rejoidag  that  hecaaae  so  opportunely, — and  the  votary 
of  fortaQe»  fan  and  ftahion,  respectively,  ia  lamenting 
^  his  glories  and  excitements  are  ao  soon  to  be  over. 

Tet  Yirginia  ia  atill  pouring  in  her  myriads  of  fair 
ooes  aad  rue  ones,— and  the  ball  aeema  to  a  new  comer 
to  be  u  merrily  kept  op  as  ever.  But  the  tide  is  just 
toning,  and  a  few  ahort  weeks  will  witness  its  last 
ehhaigwave. 

•Aigiut  IS. 

For  myself  I  have  for  the  last  ten  days  been  in  the 

praTicaoient  of  the  poor  wight  commemorated  in  that 

^  Terse,  quoted  by  Walter  Scott,  and  for  aught  I  know 

the  prodoetion  of  his  own  muae,  who 

'*  Now  fitted  the  halter, 
Now  traversed  the  cait, 
Ajad  often  cook  leave, 
Tlioogh  loth  CO  deparc  >* 

Bat  every  thing  nauat  have  an  end,  and  a  fortnight  at 
White  Sulphur,  aa  well  aa  every  thing  else.  So  good- 
bye, pleamnt  walka  and  shades^  delightful  drivea,  happy 
cnvd  offrienda,  blue  hiti^  green  foreota,  and  deep  val- 
iiea  Farewell  Hygtia!  May  you  for  yean  continue  to 
s^hainister  heahh  and  happiness  to  the  myriada  that 
daater  aoDoally  around  your  delicioua  fountain.  Adieu, 
n»<t  gallant  master  of  the  festivities  at  White  Sulphurt 
Well  have  yon  earned  the  wreath  of  fame  that  this  sea- 
m  vill  add  to  those  already  won,  and  which  even  yet 
Terdantly  grace  your  smiling  brow.  It  has  been  yours 
to  take  the  k»ve1ieat  and  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of 
Colombia  by  the  hand,  and  to  bid  them  welcome  to  the 
cojoyneata  of  thia  happy  valley.  May  you  return  to 
yoor  home  in  contentment,  and  oonjlinue  aa  heretofore 
to  reaew  your  youth  for  future  harveaU  in  the  fiekl  of 
C>ilootry.  Good  Colonel,  fare  you  well  t  And  mine 
^  of  the  fountain,  patriarch  of  the  Sulphur  valley, 
adieu !    Pteaaantly  have  I  sojourned  in  your  ddightful 


abode,  and  reluctantly  do  my  feet  turn  from  ita  threshold. 
May  you  live  to  what  yon  seem,  even  now,  to  have 
hardly  begun  to  anticipate,  a  green  old  age :  and  may 
your  children  possess  themselves  in  tbe  patrimony  that 
shall  descend  to  them,  at  some  future  day,  in  the  same 
unpretending  and  praiseworthy  manner,  that  has  char- 
acurised  the  career  of  their  father.  Good  bye,  Devie, 
and  Duncan,  and  Bob,  miniaters  to  tbe  creature-comforts 
of  the  denizens  of  White  Sulphur!  May  your  gains 
for  theseaaon  prove  adequate  to  your  respective  meritfl^ 
for  what  were  auch  an  establiahment  without  such  aid 
as  yours  1  Adieu,  one  and  all,  and  "  may  your  sha- 
dows never  be  less!** 

My  travelling  companiona  are  a  member  of  Congiesa 
ftom  Maryland,  a  gentleman  from  Alabama,  with 
whom  I  have  formed  quite  an  agreeable  acquaintance, 
and  a  half  dozen  Viiiginians.  We  shall  reach  tbe 
Thermal  watera  tomorrow,  and  my  friend  and  myself 
will  peas  aome  days  there,  to  finish  off  our  experiments 
upon  the  healthfoi  qualities  of  the  Virginia  Springai 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OP  LIFE, 

As  portrajed  in  a  Sketch. 

BT  A  LADT. 

"  What  Ifl  the  tale  that  I  would  tall  ?  Not  one 
Oracrao^e  adTenCure,  but  a  common  tale 
Of  wonum'g  wreUhednut ;  one  to  be  read 
Dally,  in  many  a  jotukg  and  blighted  heart*' 

L.E.L. 

"  Le  monde  tm.  rompU  de  beaoooop  de  travenee.** 

Moiiere. 

Ida  V— >  was  the  breathing  portraiture  of  all  that 
poet  haa  aung,  or  painter  embodied.  At  the  time  I  first 
knew  her,  scarce  fifteen  aummers  had  abed  their  ra- 
diance over  her  opening  loveliness;  she  waa,  as  it  wera^ 
on  the  vestibule  of  womanhood,  "beautiful  as  a  aeulp* 
tor's  dream,"  with  a  joyouanesa  rarely  varying,  bursU 
ing  like  a  fountain  from  its  recesses,  gleaming  like  a 
aunbeam  over  every  object  that  came  within  its  iniu* 
ence,  and  touching  all  thinga  with  ita  own  goMen  and 
gorgeoua  hues.  I  have  gazed  on  her  with  that  inten* 
sity  of  admiration,  which  *'  outstrips  our  foint  expres- 
aion,"  and  never  have  I  turned  from  the  contemplation  of 
her  brightnees  of  beauty  without  an  involuntary  aigh, 
a  aiekness  of  aoul,  lest  a  tempM  so  glorkNis  might  be 
scathed  by  the  rude  bleats  of  adversity,  crushed  beneath 
the  avalanche  of  **  life'a  dark  gift."  I  have  sometimes 
hoped,  that  unlike  all  that  is  most  fair  and  bright,  abe 
would  know  no  sorrow ;  that  time,  with  ita  aocompa* 
nying  mutations^  would  bring  unchanging  bliss  and 
gladness  to  her,  that  *'  like  the  long  aunny  lapse  of  a 
summer  day's  light,"  existence  would  never  be  sha- 
dowed to  her;  but  cloee  aa  gloriously  and  auapicionsly 
aa  it  had  dawned. 

Idolind  by  all  who  knew  her,  followed  by  the  linger- 
ing gaze  of  admiration,  caressed  by  her  friends,  it  would 

have  been  strange  had  Ida  V dreamed  life'a  book 

held,  amid  ita  pure  leaves,  one  gift  of  darkness;  the 
phantoms  of  aonrow  had  never  invaded  the  beautiful 
scMiea  the  worid  heki  out  to  her.    Her  feeliogs,  though 
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deeply  tinaured  with  gladnew,  were,  however,  not 
without  that  usual  accompaniment  of  a  gifted  mind- 
keen  aenaibiUty.  She  waa  morbidly  aliTO  to  neglect 
from  thoee  abe  loTed,  and  I  faaTe  aeen  the  tear  bright* 
ening  the  lustre  of  her  soft  dark  eye,  laving  the  bloom 
and  gloaa  of  her  young  pure  cheek,  aa  her  heart  whis- 
pered the  suspicion  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whose  affection  ahe  clung ;  but  it  was  only  momentary. 
The  cloud  passed  off  to  make  succeeding  sunshine  more 
sparkling,  and  ahe  was  again  wreathed  in  smiles— the 
personification  of  **  youth  and  hope  and  joy.** 

Mr.  y*— ,  who  had  emigrated  to  America  shortly 
subsequent  to  Ida'a  birth,  was  an  European,  and  it  was 
beneath  the  atarry  skies  of  Italy,  encompassed  by  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  seductiTe  in  nature,  that  Ida 

V first  awoke  to  wayward  life.    Her  mother  had 

dosed  her  eyes  in  death  almost  immediately  after 
giving  birth  to  her  only  child,  and  the  feeble  wail  of 
her  infant  voice  stilled  the  bursting  anguish  of  her 
father's  grief,  as  it  reminded  him  that  although  the 
ruthless  spoiler  had  invaded  his  hearth,  it  had  not 
borne  thence  ott  his  "  household  gods."  Time,  whose 
obliviating  tide  effaces  the  memory  of  the  keenest 
grief,  was  not  without  its  balm  to  the  lacerated  feelings 

of  Mr.  V ;  and  before  the  smiles  and  caresses  of  his 

infant  daughter,  whose  features  wore  the  impress  of  its 
mother's  loveliness,  the  first  agony  of  sorrow  melted. 
He  blessed  heaven  that  he  was  not  desolate,  and  the 
**  lightly-fibred  sprays"  of  his  affection  clung  to  the 
unconscious  babe,  with  a  tenacity  the  greater  that  he 
had  nought  else  to  love.  As  I  have  before  said,  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  America,  in  a  retired  and  beauti- 
ful spot,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  ornamenting  with 
classic  elegance.  Beneath  the  watchful  care  of  her 
doating  father,  Ida  sprang  to  womanhood,  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  her  sex,  gifted  with  a  rare  beauty,  and 
her  mind  enriched  with  all  those  charms  of  literature, 
which,  like  the  '*  glittering  glory*'  of  the  iabled  ulis- 
msn,  dazzled,  but  not  to  deceive.  Though  deprived 
of  the  gentle  and  elevating  influences  of  a  motber4  love, 
a  mother's  care,  she  was  as  femininely  soft  and  refined, 
as  shrinkingly  timid,  as  though  she  had  been  nurtured 
beneath  its  beams.  Her  whole  soul  seemed  concen- 
trated in  her  father,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  and 
touching  blending  of  confiding  devotion,  playful  tender- 
ness and  worshipping  deference,  in  her  deportment 
towards  him,  none  predominating,  but  mingling  in  har- 
monious concord.  Amid  the  shades  and  retirement  of 
her  own  home,  commenced  the  intimacy  of  that  friend- 
ship between  us,  which  after  yeara  so  strongly  ce- 
mented; but  the  imperative  demands  of  doty  soon 
called  me  from  the  enjoyment  of  personal  communion, 
and  with  a  tearful  eye  and  sad  heart,  I  tore  myself  from 
the  parting  embrace  of  Ida. 

Time  paswd  on,  bearing  many  changes.    The  health 

of  Mr.  y became  precarious,  and  he  was  induced 

to  remove  for  a  time  to  Italy.  During  their  sojourn 
there,  which  was  prolonged  to  nearly  two  years,  I 
heard  oflen  from  Ida;  she  seemed,  with  the  enthusiasm 
inseparable  from  her  temperament,  to  have  bunt  upon 
a  new  existence  in  this  land  of  poetry  and  romance, 
where  every  object  glows  with  beauty  beneath  a  sky 
always  bathed  in  light,  where  the  whisper  of  past  gran- 
deur is  borne  on  its  balmy  breezes ;  the  tale  of  departed 
glory  written  on  its  crumbling  monuments  of  empire ; 


the  echo  of  fortune's  waywardness  muimured  wiihia 
the  totiering  walls  of  its  decaying  paUtcca.  8ix  noothi 
had  lied,  and  I  hailed  a  letter  from  Ida,  wbieh  told  oie 
herself  and  her  father  were  domesticated  in  the  interoi- 
ing  fiunily  of  an  Engliahaian,  who  was  reaidiog  in  an 
elegant  and  picturesque  villa  near  Naples.  She  dwdt 
with  rapture  on  their  new  friends,  and  firom  the  spirit 
of  her  letter  1  learned  the  lady  of  the  nmnsioD,  Mrt^ 
Clifford,  was  a  genuine  and  practical  christian,  vbose 
piety  threw  its  halo  round'  their  circle,  gleaned  fnm 
every  passing  incident  subject  for  gratitude  to  ao 
Almighty  Being,  and  the  brightness  of  whose  faith 
shone  with  unfllckering  lustre  amid  the  mists  of  Romidi 
superetition  which  environed  her.  To  one  whon  sua- 
ceptibiltty  was  extreme,  who  inhaled,  as  it  were,  tbe 
sentiments  and  principles  of  those  whom  she  loved,  and 
with  whom  she  associated,  this  blessed  example  was 
not  without  its  influences.  Thoughtfulness  pereeptiblj 
imbued  the  tone  of  Ida's  communications,  and  usurped 
gradually  the  plsce  of  that  light-heartedness  and  apor* 
tive  gaiety,  which  had  so  characterised  them.  I  was 
not  therefore  surprised  to  hear,  before  a  year  had  passed, 
that  she  had  renounced  the  "  gilded  hollownesa^  of  tke 
world's  pleasures,  for  the  hope  of  imperishable  aad 
eternal  joys. 

The  term  of  their  residence  in  Italy,  though  conside- 
rably prolonged  after  this  event,  was  now  drawing  to  a 

dosCw   Mr.  y found  himself  so  renovated  in  bealtb, 

he  bethoQght  him  of  returning  to  America,  which,  thoogih 
but  the  land  of  his  adoption,  was  loved  by  him  hr  better 
than  the  sonny  clinie  which  had  smiled  alike  on  his  hap- 
piness and  misfortunes.  It  was  eariy  in  April  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Ida  intelligence  of  their  intended  emborin- 
tion  for  the  United  States,  naming  the  probable  time  of 
their  arrival,  and  conjuring  me  to  meet  them  at  their  ovn 
home.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  I  was  deaf  to  these  aoli- 
citations,  and  at  the  appointed  time  I  found  myself  near 
Mr.  y-*— 's  residence.  May — ^gladsome,  laughing 
May — **  the  bride  of  the  summer,  and  diild  of  tbe 
spring,"  with  her  fairy  gifta  of  sunshine  and  flowers, 
had  shaken  her  sparkling  wreath  over  the  smiling  iaod- 
scape,  and  every  object  had  waked  into  life  beneath  the 
touch  of  her  golden  wand.  I  had  scarce  ttoie  to  cast  a 
glance  towards  these  bunting  beauties,  for  the  carriage 
was  bearing  me  rapidly  to  the  house.  On  the  portico  I 
beheld  Ida  waiting  to  embrace  me ;  a  moment  more  and 
I  was  endreled  in  her  srms— from  her  I  turned  to  grtei 
her  father,  who,  with  paternal  fondness,  drew  me  to  bis 
bosom,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  my  brow. 

Oh,  ye  houn  of  happiness!  ye  dajrs  of  youthful  jof! 
ye  are  sunk  into  the  ashes  of  the  past !  ye  are  shrooded 
beneath  its  dark  pall — hidden  within  its  holloir  diao- 
nels,  but  your  fragrance  has  nor  departed  with  yoor 
freshness— 

<*  8)mnMr*s  brssih,  or  iprlns« 
A  flower— a  leaf," 

oft  conspire  to  nnsesl  the  fount  of  memory,  whose 
watera  come  gushing  forth  like  rich  music  bunting  into 
a  requiem  fbr  that  fate  which  consigns  the  brightest  to 
earliest  deeay. 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  I  followed  my 
friend  to  the  saloon,  where  my  attention  was  imme- 
diately arrested  by  a  pale,  romantic  looking  girl,  who 
was  seated  in  a  recess  of  the  spartment,  seemingly  sb- 
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sorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  book  which  resled  on  a  table 
bdbre  her.  Her  profile  waB  turned  towards  me  as  I 
eoiered,  and  stniek  me  painfully  with  its  attenuated 
and  spirit-like  appearance.  Her  ftatures  were  beauti- 
tally  and  dassically  chiselled,  and  though  "  the  rose  of 
youth"  had  apparently  been  prematurely  blighted  in 
the  dark,  luxuriant  tresses  of  her  hair,  which  hung  like 
a  dood  aroond  her,  in  the  delicately  pencilled  and  curred 
biDwa,  the  pure  forehead  and  perfectly  formed  mouth, 
there  lingeKd,  if  not  the  Moom  of  beauty,  its  breathing 
tad. 

As  filr.  y called  "  Nina,**  she  raised  her  lus- 
trous eyes,  with  an  expression  of  such  sadness  and 
melancholy,  that  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  poetical 
words  of  a  certain  authoress,  and  mentally  applied 
theo  to  the  fair  stranger  before  me.  "  If  in  her  depres- 
non  riie  resembles  ntgA(,it  is  night  wearing  her  stars." 

Slowly  and  gracefully  she  approached  us.    Mr.  V 

IMtsented  her  to  me,  and  as  she  returned  my  greeting,  I 
aimoat  started;  her  soft  low  voice  floated  so  like  melody 
from  her  lipst  She  was  dressed  in  deep  black,  which, 
added  to  (he  almost  unearthly  purity  of  her  complexion 
and  her  mourning  habiliments,  (with  a  richly  gemmed 
cnici£z  which  hung^  on  her  breast,)  told  its  own  tale. 
After  we  were  seated,  Nina  returned  to  her  table  and 
book,  sod  on  Ida  crossing  the  room  to  speak  to  her,  Mr. 
V —  brieiy  told  me  she  was  of  Italian  parentage, 
■loNBt  noble  lineage,  and  had  reoeiTed  her  education 
witbio  the  walls  of  a  convent,  from  which  sh^  had  been 
coHLociptted,  an  enthusiast  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
High-bom,  surrounded  by  the  glittering  fascinations  of 
rank  and  wealth,  himself  and  daughter  had  formed  her 
acquaintance.  Her  suavity  of  manner  and  superior 
iBteHigeoce,had  coatributed  towards  the  continuance  of 
that  acquaintance  ;  soon  it  sprang  into  friendship,  and 
the  Boccessive  calamities  which  had  deprived  her  of 
fiienda,  fortune,  and  even  a  home,  in  the  little  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  had  increased  the  interest  he  had  conceived 
for  her.  The  pecaliar  desolation  of  her  situation,  en- 
ttwifed  him  to  offer  her  his  guardianship  and  a  home 
iahis  boose;  an  offer  which  she  had  readily  and  thank- 
f«fly  accepted.  This  information  added  to  the  feeling 
of  fympathy  with  which  I  already  began  to  regard  the 
bir  Catholic— and  every  hour  tended  to  augment  the 
interest  I  entertained  for  her. 

From  the  contemplation  of  Nina's  subdued  loveli- 
Mss,  I  tamed  towards  my  friend,  to  see  if  time's  wing 
bad  bmshed  aside  one  flower  of  that  beauty  which  used 
to  come  over  the  beholder  like  **  a  burst  of  sunlight" 
She  was  now  at  my  side,  pouring  forth  her  enthusiasm 
of  admiration  for  the  lend  she  had  so  recently  quitted. 
She  was  still  beautiAil,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  and  as  1  gazed 
iato  her  face  as  she  continued  to  speak,  and  watched 
the  **  thousand  blushing  apparitions"  which  swept  so 
changin^y  over  her  cheek,  varying  with  every  feeling 
*be  expressed,  I  lamented  not  the  partial  decay  of  that 
l^/adisf  bloom  which  had  given  to  her  early  girlhood 
ita  flashing  brilliancy.  Her  smile  was  sweet,  but  not  so 
freqoent  as  formerly,  and  on  the  polished  fairness  of 
ber  lovely  brow,  thought  had  made  itself  a  beautiful 
RsUng  place.  The  rays  of  gladness  which  had  so 
™»«asingly  danced  in  her  beaming  eyes,  were  shadowed 
by  tbe  depth  of  tenderness  which  reposed  there  so 
""eetly.  There  was,  too,  an  irresistible  softness  and 
^aaehiatkm  of  manner  about  her— a  poetry  of  expres- 


sion clothing  her  lightest  words,  which  added  unspeaka- 
bly to  her  attractk>ns.  In  short,  she  was  no  longer^he 
laughing,  rosy  girl,  sporting  so  heedlessly  in  life's  path, 
but  the  regally,  intellectually,  beautiful  woman,  who 
felt  a  more  exalted  destiny  awaited  her  than  butterfly- 
like to  be  lured  by  the  gorgeous  hues  of  every  flower 
which  blossomed  around  her. 

Before  I  had  been  an  inmate  of  Mr.  V 'a  house- 
hold many  days,  "  a  heart's  hushed  secret"  was  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  and  I  learned  Ida  was  betrothed. 
The  recital  was  too  eloquently  told  to  be  forgotten,  and 
I  remember  with  vividness  the  tumult  of  feelings  which 
crowded  my  bosom,  as  I  first  hearkened  to  that  tale 
from  the  friend  I  had  loved  ao  Ipng  and  so  truly.  There 
was  the  voice  of  joy  for  her  coming  happiness — ^the 
whisper  of  hope,  that  her  sky  might  ever  be  as  bright 
as  now,  mingling  with  other  thick-coming  fancies,  which 
I  thrust  from  me,  not  choosing  to  mar  the  sunlight  of  the 
future,  by  lowering  forebodings. 

'*It  was  after  we  had  been  in  Italy  about  eight 
months,  and  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Clifibrd,"  said  Ida 
V ,  "  that  I  first  saw  Qerald  Beaumont.  The  in- 
creasing danger  of  my  father's  malady,  which  had 
induced  us  to  remove  from  Naples,  where  we  had 
established  our^lves  upon  our  arrival  at  Italy,  and 
accept  the  polite  and  kind  ofler  of  our  English  friends, 
was  not  mitigated  for  several  months,  and  my  time 
was  unremittingly  engrossed  for  many  long  weeks  in 
attendance  on  him.  The  duties  of  the  sick  chamber 
were  lightened  by  my  inestimable  friend,  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford, and  it  was  in  those  vigils,  those  hours  of  watching, 
beside  my  dear-father's  pillow,  that  I  first  learned  to 
appreciate  and  admire  tho  principles  of  piety,  unmur- 
muring resignation,  and  trusting  faith,  which  she  took 
pains  to  infuse  into  my  souL  I  have  adverted  to  this 
change  in  my  letters  to  you.  Mrs.  Clifibrd's  whole 
deportment  was  the  most  beautiful  exemplification  of 
all  that  is  hallowed  in  our  blessed  religion  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  I  cannot  pass  over  this 
period  when  I  first  awoke  to  a  sense  of  my  depravity, 
and  subsequently  grasped  the  fulfilment  of  the  most 
precious  promise,  without  adding  this  merited  tribute  to 
my  spiritual  guide. 

'*  The  violence  of  my  father's  symptoms  yielded  before 
the  remedies  which  were  employed,  and  though  he  was 
still  unable  to  quit  his  chamber,  I  could  sometimes 
resign  my  duties  near  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
refreshing  ramble  over  the  beautiful  grounds  of  CliiTord 
villa.  One  day  I  had  returned  from  such  an  excursion, 
and  before  ascending  to  my  father,  I  had  thrown  myself 
listlessly  and  languidly  in  the  embrace  of  a  luxurious 
fauUwU  which  stood  in  the  library.  I  had  scarce 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  my  walk,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  seek  my  fother's  room,  when  an  advancing 
footstep  startled  me,  and  before  I  had  time  to  arise 
from  my  seat,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown 
open.  A  tall  and  elegant  looking  young  man,  in  a  tra- 
velling dress,  entered.  He  was  evidently  as  much 
surprised  at  beholding  me  so  unceremoniously  estab- 
lished, as  I  had  been  at  the  interruption.  I  instantly 
arose,  hastily  returning  the  courtly  salutation  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  retreated  through  a  door  opposite 
the  one  near  which  he  still  continued  standing.  It  was 
not  till  the  dinner  hour  approached,  and  I  repaired  to 
the  drawing  room,  that  1  learned  the  new  comer  was 
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Gkrakl  BaAumont,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  CUfford»  who  wae 
making  bis  oontioental  lour,  and  htA  errWed  at  the  seat 
of  his  uode^  intending  lo  spend  some  lime  with  his 
relatifOB. 

"  I  will  not  dwell,**  continued  Ida,  '^  on  the  progress 
of  my  acqnaintanos  with  Gerald  Beanmont,  but  hasten 
to  speak  of  that  event  which  has  conspired  to  afiect  my 
fatnre  destiny.  My  father  was  enabled 'soon  after 
Qerald's  arrival,  to  join  the  social  cirde  of  our  kind 
friends,  and  I  was  exposed  to  all  the  fascinating  influ- 
ences of  the  young  Englishman's  society.  In  this  man- 
ner weeks  fled,  and  before  I  was  aware,  the  hope  that  I 
was  beloved  seemed  inextricably  interwoven  with  my 
happiness.  The  soul  of  tenderness  which  was  con- 
veyed in  the  tone  in  which  Gerald  addressed  roe,  the 
deep  afieelion  which  spoke  in  his  very  look,  were 
enough  to  brighten  the  dimness  of  that  hope.  Yet  no 
magical  words,  'small,  still,  but  sweet,*  had  bid  me 
revel  in  the  depth  of  bliss  I  had  dared  to  image— no 
murmured  vow  had  shown  me  iny  dream  was  rttdiiy. 
My  father  had  long  been  anxioas  to  visit  Rome ;  thither 
he  now  purposed  going,  and  the  day  before  the  one 
appointed  for  our  departurs  from  our  hospitable  friends^ 
wooed  by  the  balmy  breath  of  summer's  eve,  I  had 
strayed  to  the  tiny  lake  which  spread  its  silvery  ex* 
panse  amid  the  embowering  shades  of  CliflTord  villa. 
Gerald  followed  me,  and  before  we  sought  our  friends^ 
I  had  been  told  I  was  beloved  with  a  passion  unsworv- 
ing  and  undying.  Amid  the  hash  of  nature's  npose; 
amid  the  glories  of  *  parting  day,'  we  plighted  our  troth. 
My  fiither  confirmed  it  with  his  blessing*  Our  union 
was  deferred  till  my  return  to  America,  and  acoompa- 
nied  by  Gerald,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in 
Italy,  partly  at  Rome,  partly  at  Naples.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  our  departure  Ibr  the  United  Statei^  Gkrald 
sailed  for  England  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements 
preparatory  to  changing  his  placeof  residence ;  for  he 
has  yielded  to  my  wishes  to  fix  his  home  here.  He  is 
an  orphan,  and  has  no  ties  which  this  decision  would 
sever.  Soon  after,  we  bade  adieu  U>  our  cherished 
friends,  to  the  bright  land  which  had  ibetered  my  dawn- 
ing happiness,  sod  in  a  few  more  days  we  were  bound- 
ing'o*er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea.'  My 
last  letters  from  Gerald  hold  oat  to  me  the  hope  of  his 
speedy  arrival  in  America." 

"But  Ida,**  said  I,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "what 
can  you  tell  me  of  Nina  ?  My  imagination  has  not  been 
idle  in  picturing  the  history  of  one  whoee  very  glance  is 
fraught  with  magical  interest." 

"  Poor  Nina  !'*  sighed  Ida, "  her  history  is  one,  as  tu 
as  I  know,  of  fearful  grief,  and  its  peges  bear  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  oft  reiterated  truth  of  earth*e  mutability. 
When  we  first  knew  her,  she  was  encompassed  by 
luxury  and  pomp,  gtowing  in  all  the  fascinations  of 
beauty,  and  the  incense  of  flattery  and  adulation  was 
wafted  to  her  shrine  by  aU  who  knew  her.  With  the 
suoshtoe  of  fortune  this  homsge  has  departed.  The 
sorrows  of  her  heart  are  written  on  her  brow  in  inef- 
faceable chamcters ;  the  flowers  of  life  have  withered 
ere  iu  morning  has  past,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  des- 
tiny is  brooded  on  by  her  with  an  intensity  of  feeling 
which  is  blighting  her  soul's  energies.  We  became 
acquainted  with  her  some  months  after  our  arrival  in 
Italy;  our  intercourse  soon  ripened  into  friendships  and 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  attached  to  the  Romish 


commonioa  increased  the  feelings  of  inttrettvithwiudi 
I  regarded  her,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  Im 
youth  and  bloom  and  gladness  of  heart  tfaoold  be  iiD> 
roolaled  to  superstition,  and  after  I  had  become  a  parti- 
cipator in  that '  peace  which  paeeeth  underatandint'  I 
conceived  the  hope  of  her  conversion.  Since  that  pc^ 
my  eflforts  to  exhibit  to  her  the  purity  and  beaoty  of 
our  holy  religion,  in  hoes  which  might  disclote  ibe 
glaring  inconsistency  of  her  profesied  faithi  have  beco 
unceasing.  I  had  the  influences  of  early  education  to 
combat,  than  which,  yon  know,  none  ding  with  amon 
tenacioos  gmspb  I  now  hope  she  is  only  a  ntrnui 
Catholic,  though  she  has  not  openly  abjoied  her  fiuih." 

Ida  now  ceased  speaking,  and  the  subject  of  Niai'i 
hiitory  was  never  after  revived  by  me,  for  there  was  i 
sacredness  in  the  sorrows  of  the  beantifol  ItaliaAjOa 
which  I  forbore  to  intrude  larther. 

The  moments  passed  with  '*  a  dove's  wing,"  the  tin- 
gularly  interesting  Catholic  girl  entwimng  beneif 
around  me  slowly,  but  surely.  She  joioed  w  ooea- 
sionally  in  our  strolls,  sang  to  us  sometimes  in  her  ovn 
sweet,  low,  thrilling  tones,  the  lays  of  her  "broff 
land,**  in  its  melting,  rich  and  glowing  laognsge,  accoo* 
panying  herself  on  her  harp^  the  only  relic  of  to 
departed  giandeur  which  she  retained— but  die  vu 
more  frequently  secluded  in  the  soUtode  of  ber  ova 
apartment,  holding  converse  with  her  and  tboo^hi^ 
bathing  the  memory  of  the  past  with  such  teait, 

"Am  r»ln  the  hoarded  agooiea  of  yean 
From  the  heart's  urn.'* 

She  seemed  not  insensible  to  my  proffned  aiSxtko, 
and  before  many  weeks  the  chill  of  reserve  had  fiukd 
from  our  intercourse,  and  we  were  frimii,  I  psaed 
many  quiet  and  happy  hours  with  hen  when  aometioet 
slie  would  revert  with  tearful  sadness  to  herpaitMi' 
rows,  in  the  tone  of  resignatkMi,  humility  and  iaiib, 
which  pervaded  these  conversations,  I  reeogniied  VA 
the  sentiments  I  had  been  Uught  to  expect  from  tlie 
Catholic,  but  those  of  the  genuine  and  humble  Cbrie- 
tian,  receiving  chastenings  with  that  mnunniirix 
gentleness  and  meekness  which  spring  fnxn  xtxmxti 
love  of  an  Ahnighty  Being. 

Nor  did  the  arrival  of  Gerald  Beaumont,  whidi  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  interrupt  our  tit94-tiUt,  'Tii 
true,  Ida  was  less  frequently  with  us,  but  then  vecwU 
not  regret  it,  she  seemed  so  happy  with  Gerald;  indeed 
I  could  not  wonder  at  the  idolatry  of  that  aflectioo  be 
had  waked  in  the  bosom  of  my  young  friend;  thei««M 
something  so  indescriM^  fiucinatiog  about  bin.  H 
was  not  the  symmetry  of  feature  which  rendered  bin 
so  strikingly,  so  intensely  handsome,  though  biavee 
by  no  means  defective;  it  was  rather  the  ^^ 
speaking  expression  of  the  large,  dark,  lusuoui  e^^ 
the  stamp  of  towering  intellect,  of''  inborn  noUenee^" 
which  reposed  so  proudly  on  the  broad,  pale  brow; 
and  then  the  deep,  touching  mefaincholy,  which  at  m» 
shaded  his  countenance,  seized  to  on  one's  mterest,  aod 
the  rich  tones  of  his  voice  weie  at  times  so  tbrillisgir 
sad,  one  could  not  help  imagining  life's  mom  had  aot 
been  cloudless.  Be  that  as  it  may,  'twas  erident  be 
loved  Ida  with  enthusiastic  passion,  and  not  willing  ^ 
act  Mademoiselle  De  Trop,  I  left  the  levera  to  «ek 
their  own  enjoyments,  and  continued  to  devote  fflywj 
to  Nina,  whose  graduaUy  decaying  health  awakcoea 
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■oC  oiirappreheiiaoM;  the  nnnatnnl  briUiancy  of  her 
tj%  and  beeuty  of  her  rere  smile,  Teiliog  the  ppo^bbib 
of  the  destroyer.  Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Ua^ 
narriase  eootiooed,  and  the  bridal  mom  at  length 
arrifed,  beios  inhered  in  amid  the  eloudleas  brightness 
of  iMtres,  and  the  flowering  yerdnre  of  earth* 

In  tiie  radiant  glanoes  of  Ida,  hope  spoke,  nor  were 
the  jeveli  sparkling  amid  the  waves  of  her  shining  hair 
oore  glorioiHly  bright  than  the  smile  whieh  seenfed 
buKpeciflg  on  the  rosea  of  her  young  cheek.  As  I 
guad  OQ  her  in  irrepressible  admiration ;  as  I  watched 
tba  beama  of  fond  aflbetion  which  fell  from  the  dark, 
ikuhiog  eye  of  the  lonliy*looking  bridegroom  on  the 
beaolifid  being  at  hia  aide,  and  hearkened  to  the  tones 
of  Ida^  vdoa^  as  tremuloos  with  agitated  joy,  she  pro- 
Bousead  the  *'fittiqg  tows,"  I  prayed  that  the  golden 
boon  which  were  opening  before  them  might  noTer 
Me  befae  the  tooeh  of  decay,  that  no  dark  worm 
night  pcey  on  the  bad  of  happiness  which  was  milbld* 
iog  iu  learas  in  their  smiling  path. 

fiat  ny  eyes  nnoonscioasly  sought  Nina.  She  stood 
aear  the  fair  bride,  and  I  coaU  not  oonceive  that  e?en 
ia  (he  fluah  of  health  she  could  haye  appeared  mors 
tosdiiogly  lovely.  The  lustre  of  her  expressive  eye 
wtt  not  diomied,  and  as  I  looked  on  her  I  could  not 
bdieva  the  shadow  of  the  tomb  was  then  resting  on 
aogbc  so  beaatifuL  She  met  my  gaze— she  read  my 
tlMMiihta,  and  a  bright  sweet  smile  wreathed  her  lip 
BMNBontirily;  it  spoke  of  the  hope  of  bliss  beyond  the 
gitfe. 

lo  the  evening,  when  I  repaired  to  her  apartment,  she 
bwe  the  traces  of  weeping,  and  as  she  extended  her 
kud  towards  me»  the  kurge  teats  fell  glittering  on  her 
ttbia  dress. 

"Too  will  not  be  surprised,"  said  she,  **  that  the 
neoe  of  happinees  I  have  so  recently  beheld,  has  re* 
calkd  to  ms  my  own  blighted  fortunes;  and  though  I 
do  Dot  doubt  the  justice  of  that  decree,  which  has  thus 
<hduoed  my  horiaon,  I  sometimes  so  far  yield  to  my 
infinnity  as  to  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  Your 
nwcarying  kindness  and  afi^ction,  my  dear  — — , 
iMriog  ao  meekly  my  petulence  and  iU-humors,  have 
Aleand  you  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
upnaa" 

**  Dear  Nina,"  interrupted  I,  pressing  my  lips  to  her 
pile,  silken  cheek,  **who  could  aeeuse  foii  of  ilWhumors? 
One,  aa  gentle,  so  uncomplaining." 

She  smiled  gratefully,  and  continued — 

"If  the  relation  of  thoee  calamities  which  have  thus 
depnascid  me,  and  thrown  their  shadowa  athwart  my 
P*t^>  will  not  tire  you,  you  shall  hear  it ;  and  when  the 
^  of  prosperity  shines  gloriously  on  you,  when  the 
^fifibt  wings  of  the  world's  lavor  are  folded  around  you, 
'■Bsaber  the  voice  my  history  breathes.  'Lean  not 
ott  earth;*  trust  it  not;  be  not  lured  by  its  fiur,  but 
^promises;  for  its  goklen  dreams  must  vanish,  and 
*hat  are  the  aeneations  of  thai  bosom,  when  all  it  has 
l0v«d,  all  it  has  rejoiced  in,  is  melting  in  its  grasp,  and 
a  hcieaftar  is  dsadoeed,  shrouded  in  gloom»  deep  and 
inpeoetrable?" 

As  Nina  eooeloded,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  bathed 
*iUi  iurich  hues  her  pale  cheek,— she  kioked  not  like 
1^  bride  of  death,— but  it  paased;  for  it  was  but  the 
"ttbof  thought  which  had  stirred  the  waters  of  memory. 

A  coigsoos  sky,  which  Nhu  Mud  was  «  not  unlike  I 


the  purple  heaven  of  her  own  Italy,"  looked  down  upon 
us,  and  seemed  to  smile  in  mockery  of  the  tale  of  grief 
to  which  I  hearkened,  and  of  whoae  bitterness  I  had  not 
dreamed. 

**My  family  name,"  said  Nina,  "is  Qenovesi,and 
my  earliest  recollections  are  blended  with  my  mother-* 
my  beautiful  mother!  My  father  died  while  I  was  yet 
a  feeble,  wailing  inihnt,  leaving  my  mother  the  poeses- 
sor  of  a  princely  estate.  Surrounded  by  all  the  blan* 
dishments  of  weslth,  youth  and  beauty,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  she  was  without  many  lovers,  who^  though 
they  might  not  have  been  indifierent  to  the  first  men* 
tioned  attraction,  were  nevertheless  as  likely  to  have 
been  captivated  by  her  sonny  kiveliness ;  for  I  never 
remember  to  have  looked  on  a  face  on  which  the  9oid  of 
beauty  waa  more  indelibly  stamped.  Yet  she  nobly 
rejected  all  these  ofSdn,  and  devoCM  herself  to  the  care 
of  me— her  only  child.  She  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
and  in  the  tenets  of  our  national  faith  I  was  bred.  She 
piqued  hersslf  on  the  long  line  ofalmoH  noble  ancestry 
whieh  we  could*  boast,  and  fitiled  not  to  inspire  me 
with  that  pride  in  whkh  she.gloried.  I  was  Uught  to 
believe  rajrself  all-powerful  in  the  majesty  of  my  titled 
kindred,  in  the  accumulated  wealth  which  I  was  to 
inherit,  and  in  numberless  other  advantages  of  which 
I  was  not  slow  to  imsgine  myself  possessed.  In  short, 
I  grew  up  a  haughty,  self-wHled,  obeUnate,  overbearing 
child,  and  if  my  mother  was  aware  of  my  faults,  she 
was  too  blindly  devoted  to  me  to  correct  them.  I 
k>ved  my  mother  with  intensity,  and  I  could  not  believe 
another  than  herself  had  ever  been  gifted  with  such 
superlative  beauty.  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  gazing 
on  her  portrait  which  hung  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
which  represented  her  in  the  mid-day  blaze  of  her  love- 
liness, till  in  the  enthusiasm  of  my  admiration,  I  would 
exclaim  to  mjrself,  "Shall  I  ever  be.  such  a  woman  as 
my  mother?"  To  hear  myself,  therefore,  often  called 
strikingly  like  hei^  to  be  said  to  resemble  her,  as  she  was 
in  her  girlhood,  was  a  flattering  observation ;  the  per^ 
nicious  effects  of  which  were  soon  viaible  in  the  air  of 
self-complacency  and  vanity,  which  assumed  the  place 
of  that  innocence  and  purity  and  freshness  of  feeling  so 
inseparable  from  childhood. 

"At  the  age  often  years  I  had  the  inexpressible  mis- 
ibrtuno  to  lose  my  mother ;  she  was  ill  but  for  a  short 
psriod ;  and  when  I  was  taken  to  sse  her  for  the  last 
time,  I  could  not  look  towards  her  without  trembling ; 
for  I  had  never  behekl  death  before.  She  called  me  to 
her  bedside,  and  with  a  sad  smile,  placed  in  my  hand  a 
rich  crucifix,  saying  to  me — 

"  'Keep  this^  my  child — remember  your  mother — be 
faithful  to  your  religion — that  holy  religion,  in  which  I 
die— the  blessed  CathoUc  faith.' 

"  I  bowed  my  youthful  head  upon  the  jewelled  gift  as 
I  responded  to  my  mother's  dying  charge.  I  was  then 
suffered  to  kiss  her  pale  cheek,  and  while  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  head  and  blessed  me  kmg  and  fervently, 
the  first  tears  I  ever  remember  to  have  shed  stole  from 
my  eyes. 

"Afler  this  heavy  bereavement,  which  I  felt  long  and 
sensibly,  I  was  sent  to  a  convent  for  the  completion  of 
my  education.  I  spent  many  years  in  this  nursery  of 
my  faith,  and  as  I  hearkened  to  the  beautiful  ritual, 
when  it  rose  with  rich  melody,  filling  the  fretted  dome 
of  th»  chapel  where  I  was  a  reguhir  attendant— as  I 
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Tiewed  the  gorgeous  eeremoDies  which  appeal  ao 
strongly  to  the  senses — as  the  full  clear  Toices  of  the 
sisters,  swelling  so  nrasicallj,  and  blending  so  ezqui* 
sitely  with  the  deep-rolling  organ,  floated  majestically 
through  the  magnificent  building^-as  the  glowing  hues 
of  the  noble  paintings,  which  seemed  almost  endowed 
with  life,  breath  and  being,  met  my  eye  in  whatever 
direction  I  turned — ^as  the  golden  censer  swung  to  and 
fro,  emitted  the  rich  and  OTcrpowering  fumes  of  incense, 
I  buried  my  ftice  in  my  hands,  and  in  adoring  humility, 
knelt  rcTcrently  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion  in  which 
I  had  been  reared,  in  which  I  then  dwelt,  and  which  I 
soon  learned  to  love  with  a  fanaticism  of  whose  extent 
I  was  not  then  sensible. 

'*I  was  the  petted  favoriteof  the  whole  sisterhood — my 
(hults  were  overlooked — my  offences  palliated— nny  vir- 
tues, and  they  were  few  enough,  applauded  and  mag- 
nified— that  greatest  ornament  of  the  christian  character, 
'a  meek  and  qidet  spirit,'  being  scarcely  nnmud  by  me« 

"The  time  was  now  approaching  when  I  must  exchange 
the  manners  of  the  wayward  and  spoiled  child,  for  the 
bland  and  courteous  address  of  the  young  lady.  I 
wanted  but  two  years  of  seventeen,  and  that  was  the 
period  assigned  for  my  leaving  the  convent  and  going 
to  reside  with  my  mother's  brother,  who  had  been 
appointed  my  guardian,  and  whose  home  was  in  Venice. 
During  this  interval,  I  threw  aside  my  childish  ways, 
applied  myself  with  intense  vigor  to  my  studies^  de- 
voted a  portion  of  my  time  to  the  acquirement  of  accom- 
plishments, and  all  this,  with  so  much  success,  that 
when  my  uncle  arrived  to  take  me  home  with  him,  he 
expressed  himself  delighted  with  my  attainments. 

'*  It  was  a  sad  morning  to  me  when  I  bade  farewell  to 
the  gloomy  old  convent,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
my  uncle  to  a  place  of  which  I  knew  nothing.  Weep- 
ing, I  tore  myself  from  the  embraces  of  the  sisters  who 
crowded  around  me,  praying  the  holy  Virgin  to  protect 
and  bless  me.  I  threw  myself  in  an  agony  of  tears 
beside  my  uncle,  in  the  heavy  lumbering  coach,  and  as 
the  dark  mass  of  building  in  whose  walls  I  had  spent  so 
many  years,  grew  gradually  more  dim  in  the  distance, 
as  I  at  last  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  parting 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  pile,  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat 
and  jrielded,  unrestrainedly,  to  my  distress.  My  uncle 
did  not  seem  flattered  at  this  exhibition  of  feeling  on 
my  part,  and  as  the  emotions  of  youth  are  almost  as 
soon  lulled  as  excited,  I  exerted  myself,  and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  repress  the  grief  which  had  crushed  for  the 
time  my  natural  exuberance  of  spirit 

"At  the  close  of  the  third  day  I  found  myself  in  the 
princely  palazzo  of  my  uncle,  where  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments was  appropriated  me,  and  where  I  found  my- 
self encompassed  with  every  goi^geous  luxury  which 
my  inordinate  love  of  pomp  and  display  could  desire. 
I  needed  no  solicitation  to  plunge  in  the  vortex  of 
pleasure,  and  soon  resigned  myself  delightedly  to  the 
brilliant  and  intoxicating  homage  my  station  and  at- 
tractions commanded.  With  an  exultant  step  and 
beaming  brow,  I  might  be  seen  in  the  halls  of  festal 
mirth,  the  gladsome  laugh  seeming  to  spring  from  a 
light  heart,  and  wooing  'joy's  echo'  from  every  bosom. 
Yet  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  happiness  dwelt 
not  in  the  glittering  throngs  of  the  great,  that  the 
flowers  scattered  so  richly  o'er  life's  highways,  refused 
to  yield  freshness,  fragrance  or  beauty,  when  trans- 


planted to  the  crowded  walks  of  ftshioo.  Still  I  aiogbi 
this  hsppiness  in  like  soenea— still  it  eluded  my  pup; 
but  the  gem  wealth  and  power  refused  to  yield,  ilaibed 
upon  me  from  another  source.  I  dssped  it  with  ibe 
fervcnqr  and  enthusiasm  of  my  tempersoMOt,  bcliersd 
it  unfading,  enshrined  it  in  the  foldings  of  myhcin, 
where  its  lustre  was  not  quenched  till  base  pedidyade 
it  thence,  whispering, '  how  false  is  earth !' 

'*  My  uncle  was  chiMIess,  and  after  he  was  bereft  of 
his  wife,  he  adopted  as  his  son  a  young  nephew  of 
hers,  Antonio  Bandini.  This  young  man  eomrnooly 
resided  with  my  uncle,  but  at  the  time  of  my  aninl  ii 
Venice  it  happened  he  was  absent 

"After  I  had  been  many  weeks  establiAed  it  ny 
uncle's  house,  1  casually  heard  Antonio'i  return  vii 
expected  the  next  day.  That  night,  a  rich,  meluiig 
voice  was  wafled  through  my  window— t  gauMa 
paused  in  its  watery  path,  and  the  dark,  Italiao  eyei 
of  a  graceful  knigid  emaU  were  raised  towards  mj 
apartment.    The  serenader  was  Antonio  Baodioi ! 

**  From  the  first  hour  of  our  intercourse,  tpnii;  u 
attachment  on  my  part  of  passbnate  idohttry,  at  vboK 
absorbing  character  I  oft  trembled,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  beloved,  I  enjoyed  s  blin  too  onl- 
loyed  to  endure.  It  was  bright  summer,  and  the  ftir 
bride  of  the  Adriatic  gk>wed  in  reoorated  bnuty 
beneath  the  kindling  sunbeams.  Yet  day,  in  its  glw 
and  pomp,  its  hum  of  life,  had  not  for  me  the  sedociin 
charms  of  the  still  night,  when  in  ail  its  ittrry  lofdi* 
ness,  it  descended  like  a  veil  upon  the  proud  dtj, 
'throned  on  her  hundred  isles.'  Then  thegondohof 
Antonio  came  to  warn  roe  my  hour  of  happinees  vii 
nigh.  Buried  in  its  rich  cushions,  gliding  tfaroogti « 
path  of  stars,  Antonio  the  while  breathing  into  ny  eir 
the  voice  of  song,  in  his  full,  melodious  tooei,  or  vkis' 
pering  those  impassioned,  half-murmured  words,  vhidi 
so  beautifully  and  witchingly  clothe  a  toveHsTOvi,! 
yielded  myself  to  a  dream-like  happineae,  feaifal  lefti 
breath  might  sever  the  golden  tissue  in  whidi  1  had 
wrapped  myself. 

**On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  revelled  in  the  perfet* 
tionof  myblisi^and  the  lateness  of  the  boor  admooisbed 
us  to  seek  the  marble  steps  of  my  uncle's  palazxo-oo 
returning,  the  sounds  of  miisic  arrested  a%  and  ai  t^ 
tide  of  melody  came  swelling  nearer  sod  nearer,  iocnw 
ing  in  its  deep  and  exquisite  pathos,  we  were  av«R 
it  issued  from  a  gondola  which  was  adtancing  tovaidi 
us.  The  low  tinkling  of  a  guitar  was  quite  drowned 
in  the  floods  of  that  superb  voice,  and  as  the  goodoii 
neared  our  own,  we  discovered  the  tones  wbieh  ceased 
not,  though  they  softened  as  the  boat  glided  dowlf  bf 
us,  proceeded  flnom  a  lady,  who  with  a  solitary  geetk- 
man  and  two  children  were  its  occupants.  We  eond 
see  that  the  songstress  was  beautiful,  and  her  r^ 
arm  thrown  over  the  guitar,  reposed  in  the  bng^* 
moonlight  with  the  polished  purity  of  maihle. 

"'Who  can  they  be?'  and  «1  cannot  tell,' ^ 
scarcely  spoken  by  us  before  we  were  at  mjvoS^ 
palaxxo,  the  other  gondola  having  passed  onwaids,  the 
voice  of  its  music  melting  in  the  distance. 

"  It  was  not  many  weeks  after  this  occurrence  befcre 
my  ufide  suddenly  determined  to  visit  NapiOi  *^ 
take  me  with  him.  Antonio  of  course  formed  one  iaoa 
party.  It  was  while  there  that  I  became  known  to  Mr. 
V and  his  daughter,  and  that  inumacycommencM 
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which  has  been  Che  solaee  of  my  ramainiiig  days. 
Of  this  arqnaintance,  bowaTer,  I  shall  apeak  more 
heraafter. 

''MyundeMoii  estaUiahad  hinnaelf  m  eleganoe  at 
Ntplo^  and  among  the  fiiat  of  our  Tiailara  came  Lofd 
Veraon,  an  Eagliahman,  who,  with  hia  family,  waa 
■pending  the  summer  in  the  enTirons  of  Naplea.  Hia 
wifSs  aeoorapanied  him,  and  her  bland  and  courteous 
■toneis  w  fascinated  me,  that  I  accepted  an  invitation 
far  the  witting  oYening  at  her  houae,  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  warmly  expraaaed  by  me,  and  aa  gracefully 
ntt'ind  by  her. 

"Mirthful  muaic  resounded  through  the  noble balla  to 

vbich  we  had  been  bidden— flaahing  lighu  wreathed 

vith  iocnasittg  brilliancy  the  bright  throng  oongre- 

gited  iheie— the  aoft  breeze,  whoae  winga  were  laden 

vith  the  perfume  and  breath  of  summer,  alole  languidly 

thfongh  the  open  windows,  when  we  advanced  to  make 

oor  almationa  to  the  elegant  mistreaa  of  the  reveL 

She  iotrodoeed  me  to  many  persona  who  aorroanded 

her,  and  oa  vacating  bar  aeai  by  my  aide,  it  waa  imme- 

diiidy  filled  by  a  young  Engltahman,  Theodore  Wal- 

iiogford,  whom  I  had  casually  aeen  at  Venice,  and  who 

had  adfanoad  towarda  roe  on  my  ^trance,  in  order  to 

foev  our  paasing  acquaintance.    He  waa  endowed 

vith  a  miad  whoaa  rare  attainmenta  were  only  aur* 

paned  by  his  superlatively  modest  and  unaasuroing 

deportment.    In  th«  rare  faacination  of  hia  oonversa'* 

tioo  Isooa  became  ao  absorbed,  that  I  waa  even  deaf  to 

the  kNMl  triumphal  air  which  waa  waked  from  the  harp 

hf  a  maaterly  touch,  and  it  waa  not  till  the  aweet 

eiqaaite  notes  of  a  rich  voice  broke  on  my  ear,  at  first 

(RmoloQi^  but   gradually  awelling  in   iu  delightful 

nelody,  that  my  attention  waa  diverted  from  my  cont* 

paoioo.   I  started,  for  I  had  heard  it  before.    I  couU 

sot  miitake  its  muaic ;  it  waa  the  voice  which  had  been 

brasihed  from  the  gondola  at  Venice !  I  quickly  aroae, 

reqneeting  Mr.  Wallingford  to  lead  me  to  the  part  of 

Uie  room  whence  it  issued,  and  aa  we  threaded  the 

itbyrinth  of  the  crowded  apartment,  I  briefly  atated  to 

hini  the  cirenmstancea  under  which  I  bad  hearkened  to 

iu  notes  before.    'I  am  a  atranger  here,  as  wall  aa 

ywvielf/  remarked  he,  'and  dazzled  by  the  bright 

coloring  with  which  you  have  gifted  your  adventure,  1 

an  dying  of  curioaity  to  behold  your  ayren ;  of  course 

•be  omat  be  gloriously  beautiful,  and but  la  void,' 

czdaioied  he,aawe  reached  the  circle  which  enoom- 
pMBed*the  aongatreaa,  and  aa  it  opened  to  admh  us. 
Soled  at  a  harp,  her  white  arma  thrown  around  the 
iBanHneot,  whence  aha  drew  audi  magic  aounda^  I 
beheld  a  bir  girl,  who  appeared  totally  unconscious  of 
the  pawionate  admiration  she  elicited  from  the  listening 
poop.  She  seemed  luxuriating  in  the  sublimity  of 
•M&  Apparently  she  waa  in  delicate  health ;  for  her 
cheek,  thoQgh  wearing  the  roundness  of  youth,  had 
MM  of  its  freahness ;  an  air  of  languor  repoaed  in  the 
depths  of  her  eloquent  eyea,  which  were  'brightly, 
darkly,  beantifiilly  blue,'  and  the  long  jeUy  laahea  oft 
drooped  o'er  the  eolorleaa  cheek,  like  ahadowa  raating 
on  the  snow.  She  waa  dresaed  aimply,  and  without 
'the  foreign  aid  of  ornament,'  aave  a  gemmed  dart 
which  reatmined  the  luxuriance  of  the  ahining  hair,  and 
ipsrkled  with  regal  magnificenoe  in  its  bed  of  rich 
darkness. 
**  Aotonio  was  one  of  the  circle  around  her,  and  seemed 


drinking  in  every  tone  which  was  warbled  from  the 
dewy  lipa.  At  thia  I  was  not  aurprised,  for  with  hia 
natural  talent,  his  cultivated  taste,  such  melody  could 
not  but  be  worshipped.  The  air  the  muaician  waa 
performing,  waa  one  of  melancholy,  touching  pathos, 
and  as  it  ceased,  and  she  was  preparing  to  riae  from  the 
seat  she  filled  so  gracefully,  I  wondered  not  at  the  half- 
playful,  half-serious  opposition  this  mowtmmi  excited. 
She  waa  unanimously  urged  to  retouch  once  more  the 
magic  chords,  and  again  she  waa  enthroned  the  enchan« 
tress  of  the  group.  Sweeping  her  hand  o'er  the  strings 
of  the  harp  by  way  of  symphony,  there  came  a  guah  of 
gay,  aportive  aong,  full  of  wild  archness,  in  striking 
oontraat  with  the  impassioned  strains  so  lately  breathed. 
Ere  tta  murmura  had  ceased ;  ere  the  sighing  of  haip- 
stringa  waa  bushed,  the  songstress  had  vaniahed  in  tho 
throng.  I  aoon  learned  aha  waa  Misa  Templeton, 
a  pprtionleas  relative  of  Lady  Vernon,  who  filled  the 
capacity  of  instructrees  to  her  ladjrship's  children. 

^  The  harp  was  again  touched  that  evening,^  but  not 
by  the  aame  'cunning  hands.'  The  fair  gtiwemmU 
appeared  no  more  ,in  the  halls  of  revelry  during  the 
evening;  but  aa  I  bent  over  the  instrument  she  had 
relinquiabed,  and  listlessly  struck  its  chords,  through 
the  open  window  near  which  I  aat,  was  borne  the 
music  of  her  peculiar  voice,  and  two  figures  which 
flitted  past  in  the  bright  moonlight,  disclosed  to  me 
Antonio  and  his  lovely  companion.  Miss  Templeton. 

"  Under  the  guidance  of  my  preicc  dufMUar,  Mr.  Wal- 
lingford, I  now  aroae  to  join  the  mirthful  groups  which 
were  clustered  here  and  there,  through  the  walka  of  the 
beautiful  garden,  and  whose  silvery  laugh  of  glee  came 
o'er  the  ear  like  an  outbreak  of  music  from  the  spirit  of 
glorious  night.  \ 

"  The  splashing  of  a  fountain,  with  ita  aound  of  refresh- 
ing  coolness,  wooed  us  to  where  its  sparkling  waters 
tossed  themselves  in  the  moonbeams.  On  the  edge  of 
its  marble  basin,  reposed  the  foir,  rounded  arm  of  Mlaa 
Templeton,  her  eyes  watching  the  glittering  apray, 
which  ever  and  anon  broke  beautifully  over  the  hand 
that  aeemed  inviting  its  caress.  As  we  approached,  a  roae 
dropped  from  the  girdle  of  Miss  Templeton.  Antonio 
stooped  to  recover  the  withered  treasure,  and  aa  he 
gallantly  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  placed  it  in  his 
bosom,  the  half-whispered  compliment  which  followed, 
waa  wafted  towards  the  spot  where  I  had  momentarily 

"*  Henceforward,'  said  he,  in  his  own  bland  tones, 
*  this  is  a  talisman  to  me — aweeter  far  than  any  roae 
in  eastern  climes  that  nightingale  e'er  warbled  to.' 

"  The  next  moment  we  were  beyond  the  aound  of  their 
voicea  and  the  murmur  of  the  fountain.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  the  gaudy  pageant  had  vanished. 

'*  During  the  many  montha  of  our  prolonged  sojourn  at 
Naples,  Antonio,  though  strictly  devoted  to  Mim  Tem- 
pleton in  public,  waa  apparently  happy  in  our  betrothal ; 
for  in  private  he  tpokt  with  impassioned  rapture  of  our 
approaching  union,  which  waa  to  be  solemnized  at  an 
early  pdliod  after  our  return  to  Venice.  Thus^  if  my 
bendemeas  sufiered,  by  seeing  him  always  at  Misa 
TedipleUm'a  aide,  when  the  world's  gaze  waa  on  him, 
the  perfume  of^hia  homage  and  professed  adoration  for 
roe,  the  bakn  of  hia  oft  reiterated  and  burning  tows, 
when  that  gaze  was  withdrawn,  were  not  without  their 

lulling  influences.  ^ 
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*'  To  say  how  fftte  mioceeded  fft te,  amnaement  crowded 
upon  amuaemeDt,  were  the  detail  of  the  next  fleeting 
weeks.  1  lived  more  ia  the  futare  than  in  the  preaent ; 
more  in  anticipation  than  in  actual  enjoy  men  L 

''One  morning  as  we  loitered  over  the  breakfast  table, 
my  uncle  threw  a  purse  of  gokl  towards  Antonio,  say- 
ing, with  considerable  asperity  of  tone — 

*'  'Since  I  must  support  you  in  your  folly  and  extrsTa- 
gance,  wonder  not  that  I  do  it  hesitatingly — grudgingly; 
and  be  not  surprised,  when  I  say  my  fortune,  however 
ample,  must  soon  be  dissipated  by  these  successive  and 
exorbitant  demands  on  it  Your  note  of  last  night, 
while  it  solicits  this  sum  towards  the  discharge  of  debts 
which  press  so  heavily  upon  you,  says  not  how  they 
hare  been  incurred.  Antonio !  I  have  tktU  confidence 
in  you,  to  believe  they  have  not  been  contracted  by 
play!'  I  arose  ere  my  uncle  paused,  and  as  I  looked 
towards  Antonio,  ere  I  left  the  room,  1  saw  that  he  red- 
dened to  the  brow,  and  that  fierce  fire  played  in  his 
flashing  eye. 

"I  felt  no  desire  to  intrude  In  the  examination  of  that 
course  which  had  elicited  so  sharp  a  reprimand  from 
my  uncle.  I  heard  their  voices  high  in  altercation  for 
some  time  after  I  had  retired,  but  at  length  there  was 
stillness,  and  supposing  the  breakfast  room  vacated,  I 
hastened  there  for  a  volume  into  which  I  had  been 
looking,  and  which  I  had  left  there.  As  I  withdrew 
the  rich  folds  of  the  velvet  curtain  which  separated 
this  apartment  from  an  adjoining  one,  I  started  back  on 
beholding  my  uncle  and  Antonio  still  within,  and  in  a 
low  tone  conversing  so  earnestly,  that  they  did  not 
observe  my  intrusion.  My  uncle's  first  words  ar- 
rested me: 

" '  Poor  girl  I  she  has  then  been  the  victim  of  a  per- 
fidy as  base  and  unfeeling  as  it  is  consummate  and 
artful.'  The  words  that  followed  were  not  heard  by 
me,  for  they  were  muttered  in  Antonio's  ear,  with  an 
indistinctness  for  which  my  uncle's  Tiolence  of  emotion 
(for  he  appeared  alarmingly  agitated,)  accounted. 

"Antonio  started  from  his  seat,  and  with  a  threatening 
gesture  exclaimed—'  Madn  dt  DSot !  immolate  my  love, 
my  plighted  faith,  at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  of  worldly 
aggrandizement!  sacrifice  the  pure,  fresh  afiection  of  a 
young  trusting  heart,  to  tlie  cold  selfishness  of  a  woman 
whose  idol  is  pomp,  whose  worship  is  herself}— never! 
never!'  and  as  he  flung  himself  back  on  the  regal 
cushions  of  the  chair,  whence  he  had  started,  ita  mas- 
sive frame  seemed  to  quake  with  the  tremor' of  passion 
which  convulsed  him.  My  uncle  passed  his  hand 
slowly  over  his  eyes,  groaned  seemingly  in  bitterness  of 
spirit,  and  approaching  Antonio,  said — 

"  'I  do  not  reproach  you  for  ingratitude^I  do  not 
speak  of  my  gifts  to  you— I  recall  not  the  hours  of  your 
youth,  your  manhood,  when  1  fulfilled  with  yearning 
affection  every  office  of  the  kindest  parent— I  appeal 
not  to  your  duty  to  me— but  earnestly,  tenderiy,  tmp(p. 
r^^,  do  I  ask  you  to  think  of  the  heart  which  has  yet 
neverdreamedof  unhappioess,  never  imagined  sorrow— 
of  the  noble  spirit  which  has  been  nurtured  by  the  very 
breath  of  love— of  the  young,  bright  form,  springing  so 
gladly  in  life's  path— ere  you  bring  desotation  on  that 
heart,  contumely  on  that  spirit,  the  blighting  hand  of 
grief  to  wither  the  rare  loveliness  of  that  form.  One 
word  more,  Antonio,  and  I  am  done.  By  your  extra- 
vagance, ray  fortune  is ' 


"I  beard  no  more ;  hurrying  to  my  apartment,  I  ap- 
peared no  mote  that  day.  I  could  not  doubt  I  wu 
deserted  by  the  only  being  who  had  breathed  life  iolo 
the  fervency  of  love  my  heart  held ;  and  in  the  mingied 
emotions  of  anguish,  pride,  indignation,  that  heart 
seemed  scorched.  I  shed  no  tears,  but  I  was  not  the 
less  miserable  for  that.  In  the  silence  and  dadmeasof 
night,  while  I  brooded  over  my  own  wretchedoes, 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  hall  and  an  unusual  and  ooofiaed 
murmur  of  voices  aroused  me.  I  listeoed—I  heaid  the 
name  of  Antonio.  Breathless,  I  sped  lo  the  top  of  tbe 
marble  staircase.  The  body  of  a  wounded  man  vai 
borne  slowly  and  heavily  through  the  lordly  halMbe 
dark  blood  dripping  on  the  polished  floor.  My  node 
followed  it  with  a  stem  sorrow.  1  oooki  not  disgmae 
from  myself  the  fiital  troth :  it  was  Antonio  Baodioi! 
and  as  I  gazed  on  his  pallid  features,  (for  I  had  dcKeodcd 
to  the  ball)  whose  unearthly  hue  appeared  moreooqae* 
like  from  the  purple  stream  which  rolled  aallenly  orer 
his  face,  issuing  unceasingly  from  a  wound  is  hii  head, 
I  hardly  repressed  the  shriek  which  seemed  read j to 
burst  from  me.  Almost  fiunting,  I  leaned  againttone 
of  the  marble  pillars,  as  the  sad  spectacle  passed  oDvaidi 
Ere  I  recovered,  I  was  alone— no!  not  alm<;  for  tbat 
soul-piercing,  harrowing  shriek,  which  met  my  ear,  (old 
me  there  was  other  agony  than  mine  own.  A  uA, 
gentle  sob,  again  broke  the  hushed  stiUnc8»-tvioiog 
arms  were  around  my  knees — I  opened  nyeyea;  ibrlD 
the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow,  I  bad  dosed  than,  that  no 
object  might  thrust  itself  between  me  and  the  oooten- 
plation  of  my  grieC  The  fair,  clinging  fonn  of  Mis 
Templeton  knelt  at  my  feet;  her  dark  hair,  in  itt  no- 
bound  luxuriance,  sweeping  the  cold  floor,  and  br^ 
tears  swimming  in  her  eyes,  rendering  them  eroi 
starry  in  their  radiance. 

"  I  involuntarily  ahrank  from  her,  for  I  felt  it  was  to 
her,  in  part,  I  owed  my  wretchedness— she  had  noiea 
from  me  the  heart  I  had  learned  to  love  so  utterly. 

" '  Tell  me,'  she  exclaimed, '  for  the  lore  of  God,  uQ 
me  where  they  have  taken  him?' 

"  It  seems  she  was  passing  the  house  as  Antonio  vu 
borne  to  it,  and  the  rays  of  the  lamps  ftlliu;  od  liis 
countenance,  ahe  had  recognised  him,  alighted  from 
4ier  carriage,  and  in  firantic  despair,  rushed  ioto  the 
hall  through  which  she  had  beheld  hin  carried.  Her 
vehement  ejaculations  continued,  notwithstandiDg  ny 
silence,  for  I  spoke  not,  in  answer  to  her  joqoiry. 
At  length  she  arose— 'I  will  go  and  seek  him;'  aod 
as  her  eye  fell  on  the  dark  spou  which  marked  (be 
progress  of  the  wounded  man,  she  shuddered.  She 
was  passing  on,  when  I  caught  her  aim,  and  remon- 
strated— 

" '  Miss  Templeton,  what  wiU  the  worid,  what  will 
Lord,  Lady  Vernon  say,  if  it  is  known  you  are  here,  at 
this  hour,  unattended,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
seeing  a  gentleman,  who^  at  the  most,  is  only  yov 
lover?' 

" '  And  what  is  the  world,  what  Lord,  Lady  Veroon 
to  me,  when  Antonio  is  dying?  Think  you,  I  respect 
the  forms  of  that  world  which  would  banish  from  the 
pillow  of  an  expiring  man— but  I  lose  time,'  sdded 
she,  checking  herself—'  every  moment  is  golden  now.' 
So  saying,  she  woukt  have  gone  on,  but  f  still  detaioed 
her. 

'Miss  Templeton,  think  one  moment  bclbct  red 
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adopt  (shall  I  say  it?)  imddkMy  of  conduct.  Antonio 
n  veH  attended,  and  your  presence  will  only  tend  to 
agitate  and  embarrass  him.  Why  persist  in  it  T  Fou, 
vbo  are  only  the* — 

***Wy9  rfkit  hwom!'  intermpted  she  quickly,  as 
die  abook  from  her  the  arm  those  words  had  palsied. 
My  btut*a  pnlaations  seemed  stayed — a  cold  tremor 
paoed  orer  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  the  earth  was  sinking, 
with  me  on  her  bosom,  into  that  abyss  where  hope  ncTer 
comeaL  The  delirium  of  love  fled  before  the  reality  of 
inch  treachery ;  indignation  nerved  my  Minting  form, 
and  with  a  pride  I  sought  not  to  conceal,  I  followed  to 
his  apartment  the  one  who  had  awowed  herself  his  wife. 
TIaf  apartment,  which  one  moment  before  I  would  have 
shunned,  I  now  longed  to  enter.  I  reached  the  door, 
jast  in  time  to  hear  him  exclaim,  as  Miss  Templeton 
nuhed  in,  passionately  throwing  herself  into  his  em- 
brace— 

"*  *Mi  ears  vUaJ  His  voice  was  low  and  very  weak, 
hot  tenderness  spoke  in  those  few  words  so  softly 
breathed.  The  stains  of  blood  had  been  removed  from 
biiiace,  and  his  matted  hair  hung  heavily  on  his  tem- 
ples, cootrasting  fearfully  with  the  hueless,  deathlike 
oomplezioQ.  As  my  shadow  darkened  the  threshokl, 
be  looked  towards  me,  and  a  smile  of  demoniac  triumph 
broke  orer  his  fece — the  expression  of  a  fiend  crossed 
bis  colorless  features.  I  quailed  not  beneath  it.  With 
tbat  baoghtiness  I  eould  so  well  assume,  I  flung  back 
biilook;  with  a  contempt  which  should  have  withered 
bis  heart,  I  coldly  returned  his  smile-— and  saying,  *  I 
DOW  leave  you  to  the  care  of  your  vf{fe,  as  I  perceive 
sbe  hat  gained  your  apartment,*  I  passed  with  unbend- 
iog  pride  from  the  presence  of  the  heartless  traitor, 
whom  I  then  saw  for  the  last  time. 

''When  I  had  departed,  my  uncle  followed  my  steps, 
and  on  bis  bosom  I  wept  tears,  wrung  feom  unspeaka- 
ble anguish.  His  affection  was  now  my  only  remain- 
ing eolaee^  and  infolded  to  his  heart,  I  inwardly  vowed 
to  eberiah  thai  aflection  with  unswerving  tenderness. 
It  was  from  him  I  then  learned  Antonio's  desperate 
puBon  for  |day,  and  that  the  wounds  of  which  he  was 
then  ioffering,  bad  been  inflicted  by  one  of  his  reckless 
usociates^  who,  exasperated  by  his  own  losses,  and 
mspidoos  of  Antonio's  success,  had  charged  him  with 
anbimesSi  Word  succeeded  to  word-— menace  to  me- 
nace—the cold  blade  of  the  dagger  was  unsheathed — 
they  foQght,  and  soon  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  An- 
toniofelL  While  his  companion  sought  safety  elsewhere, 
he  was  borne  to  his  home,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
honing  with  vengeanee. 

"From  my  unele  I  also  gleaned  (though  he  had  just 
learned  it,)  the  corroborated  intelligence  of  Antonio's 
ciandertine  marriage,  many  weeks  before,  to  the  feir 
Engliah  girl,  whose  beauty  and  song  had  enchained 
him  fipom  the  first  moment  he  had  beheld  her,  though 
the  purity  of  that  beauty,  the  heavenliness  of  that  song, 
had  failed  to  impart  their  elevating  influences  to  his 
sordid  mind. 

''Although  my  afllection,  deep  and  beautiful,  and 
trusting  as  it  had  been  in  its  worship,  was  now  changed 
into  eontempi  and  detestation,  1  do  not  say  1  suffered 
not.  Ah,  no!  who  that  saw  the  faded  cheek,  the 
lustreless  eye,  the  shrinking  form,  could  say  that  grief 
had  not  touched  them,  and  brushed  off  the  gloss  and 
t'HgfatDess  and  buoyancy  of  youth !    To  my  religion  1 


resorted  for  comfort,  but  from  it  I  received  not  that 
peace  which  I  bad  so  bitterly  proved  '  the  world  csa- 
not  give.'  Before  the  dying  gift  of  my  mother,  I  pour- 
ed forth  the  agony  of  my  spirit ;  but  unclothed  in  humi- 
lity, trusting  to  that  very  suffering,  and  not  to  the  Sa- 
viour, I  found  no  consolation.  During  this  time,  Ida 
V—  was  my  constant  companion.  1  veiled  from  her 
the  tale  of  my  grief,  but  my  religion  was  known  to  her, 
and  by  many  arguments  she  sought  to  lead  me  from  the 
darkness  of  superstition  to  the  light  of  that  feith  on 
which  '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  with  healing  in  hb 
wings,*  had  arisen.  My  agitated  mind  imparted  its 
fever  to  my  body;  long,  painfbl,  and  violent  illness 
seized  me,  and  the  very  day  that  Antonio  Bandini,  now 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  sought  his  home  without  my 
uncle's  house,  I  was  prostrated  by  the  fever  which  had 
revelled  so  long  and  so  fiercely  in  my  veins.  Ida  now 
came  daily,  like  a  messenger  of  mercy— the  beauty  of 
her  religion  seemed  waked  into  voice,  in  her  meek, 
gentle,  affectionate  manner ;  and  I  have  often,  as  with 
her  countenance  of  heavenly  peace  she  moved  noise- 
lessly about  my  sick  chamber,  asked  myself,  'can 
hereay,  which  I  have  been  taught  to  despise,  grant  these 
sweet  firuits,  while  I,  nourished  on  the  very  bosom  of 
the  holy  mother  church,  almost  a  fenatic  in  my  zeal 
for  her,  am  doomed  to  suffer  without  alleviation,  with- 
out abatement?  Where  are  the  consolations  of  my 
religbn  V  Then,  repenting  my  murmurings,  I  sought 
fefgiveness  for  them,  not  grasping  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  my  only  hope,  but  trusting  in  the  rigor  of  renewed 
penances,  relying  on  my  own  'good  works!'  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  dwelling  on  the  gradual  process  of 
my  passage  from  death  unto  life;  how  I  struggled 
against  the  effects  of  Ida's  conversations ;  how  I  strove 
to  convince  her  of  the  fallacy'of  her  own  feith,  and  the 
heavenly  origin  of  my  own;  how  I  oft  dreamed  of  re- 
claiming the  heretic,  wooing  her  back  to  the  true  fold, 
whence  she  bed  strayed,  and  as  often  found  myself 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  sweet  hope ;  how  at  last  the 
febric  I  had  so  proudly  reared  against  the  advancement 
of  heresy,  the  strong  hold  to  which  I  had  fled  for  refuge 
from  its  encroachments,  gradually  tottered  and  aank, 
while  1,  its  baflied,  but  repentant  inhabitant,  bowed  be- 
fore the  superiority  of  a  fee,  against  whom  I  had  corn- 
batted  so  long  and  so  unavailingly.  My  Bible  was,  after 
some  time,  read  with  unprejudiced  eyes ;  prayer  be- 
came a  source  of  sacred  pleasure ;  I  leaned  on  my  Sa- 
viour for  redemption,  no  longer  on  my  own  weak 
efforts.  Ida  saw  this  change,  and  the  cords  of  friendship 
were  tightened.  Though  I  was  nominally  still  a  Ca- 
tholic, she  knew  I  possessed  many  sentiments  in  com- 
mon with  herself,  and  doubted  not  I  was  a  pilgrim  in 
the  same  '  strait  and  narrow  way.' 

"  The  few  weeks  immediately  succeeding  my  recovery, 
were  fraught  with  fresh  sorrow  to  me,  but  I  did  not 
again  aink  beneath  its  aocumulating  burden,  for  an 
Almighty  hand  upheld  me. 

"My  uncle,  who  often  visited  me  during  my  illness, 
seemed  always  sorrdWfuL  To  the  ingratitude  of  Anto- 
nio I  attributed  this  depression,  but  as  he  was  increas- 
ingly sad,  as  his  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  deep 
anxiety,  I  began  to  suspect  other  causes  operated  to 
produce  his  uneasiness.  My  conjeetures  were,  however, 
ended,  when  one  evening  my  uncle  summoned  me  to  a 
private  interview,  and  at  some  length,  with  a  quivering 
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lip  and  blanched  cheek,  he  toU  me  be  wae  noi  maHer  of 
ApiatUrl  From  what  I  had  heard  of  his  eomrenaiioo 
with  Antonb,  to  which  I  hare  already  alloded,  I  was 
ineUned  to  beliere  the  eztniTagant  eooFMe  of  his  nephew 
bad  imroWed  him  in  some  embarrassments,  yet  I  never 
imagined  he  was  inextricably  entangled.  I  scarcely  heed- 
ed my  ande,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain  minutely  how 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  hurled  from  the  Tcry  pinnacle 
of  luxury;  my  mind  was  engrossed  with  another  sub- 
ject :  my  part  was  taken ;  and  as  he  went  on  to  deplore, 
for  my  sake,  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  magnificent 
establishment,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
'NeTcr,  my  dear  uncle  I  noTer  shall  it  be  said  /  luxu- 
riated in  the  splendor  of  wealth,  while  one  who  had 
thrown  around  me  the  fostering  care  of  a  parent,  pined 
in  the  bitterness  of  want :  that  I  reTclled  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  comforts  which  had  been  wrested  fiom 
him.  /  have  wealth,  uncle— I  want  only  suficiency— 
take  the  rest,  I  implore,  I  supplicate  you— and  think 
not,  in  your  last  years,  to  deprive  younelf  of  thoee  poo- 
sessions  to  which  you  were  bom  the  inheritor.'  My 
uncle  kisMd  my  brow,  as  he  gently  raised  me  from  my 
kneeling  poeture,  spoke  warmly  of  his  gratitude,  but 
iinnly  and  resoluiely  rejected  my  oiler.  I  pleaded,  but 
in  vain.  I  dwelt  on  his  kind  new  his  gaurmu  kind- 
ness :  I  oflfered  him  my  fortune  as  his  right.  He  was 
deaf  to  all  my  prayers.  While  I  acknowledged  the 
nobleness  of  bis  motire,  I  deplored  his  pertinacious 
firmness;  but  drying  my  tears,  I  quitted  his  presence, 
and  before  another  eve  had  thrown  its  glory  over  our 
regal  home,  my  uncle  was  sgain  its  rightful  master. 
The  clamor  of  the  claimants  for  his  noble  possessions, 
was  appeased  by  my  gold,  and  though  my  vast  heritage 
bad  dwindled  to  comparative  competency,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  what  I  deemed  my  sacred  doty,  i  lamented 
not  its  loss :  1  was  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  acting 
a  ehrUikn^s  part. 

**  I  now  b^ian  to  hope  no  fitrther  blight  might  enter 
our  circle,  but  I  was  misuken.  A  fow  days  after  the 
occurrence  I  have  just  related,  I  was  aroused  at  an 
early  hour,  and  requested  to  go  to  my  uncle's  apart- 
ment. Tremblingly  I  obeyed.  As  I  entered  the  cham- 
ber, my  uncle's  valet,  who  had  opened  the  door  to  me, 
passed  quickly  into  the  adjoining  room.  Hastily  I  ad- 
vanced to  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  not  seeing 
any  one  within,  I  walked  to  the  bed-side,  pulled  aside 
the  curtains  of  the  bed,  gave  one  wild  scream,  and  foU 
senseless  by  the  side  of  my  dtad  uncle !  When  I  reco- 
vered, I  was  still  alone  with  the  departed ;  my  eye  foil 
on  an  open  letter,  which  apparently  had  been  recently 
read,  and  which  rested  on  the  covertki.  I  started  to  my 
feet,  and  with  a  dread  foreboding  I  could  not  suppresi^ 
I  glanced  over  its  contents.  It  was  from  an  old  and 
tried  friend  of  our  family  at  Venice,  and  as  the  horrible 
truth  it  toM  was  slowly  revealed  to  me,  I  felt  my  ftars 
had  not  whispered  fidsely :  Antonio  Bandini  had  given 
death  all  iu  sting,  to  the  one  who  had  loved  him  so 
blindly.  I  ceased  to  read ;  I  stood  immoveable.  The 
last  drop  was  added  to  the  cup  of  agony,  which  had 
so  long  overfiowed— that  cup  which  sparkled  so  glori- 
ously in  life's  early  spring-time.  By  the  eorpse  of  him 
who  had  been  all  to  me*-the  lest  of  my  house — the  last 
of  my  kindred— I  knew  I  was  not  only  friendless  and 
desolate,  but  I  learned  in  that  fatal  letter  I  was  a  biggmr 
aliCK    Antonio  Bandini  had  counterfeited  my  own  and 


my  unde'e  aignature ;  claimed  and  received  my  whole 
remaining  property;  insuring  the  soeoeasof  his  villaio- 
ous  scheme,  by  concealing  his  actual  marriage,  and 
causing  the  report  of  his  betrothal  to  me  to  be  revived 
where  it  was  readily  hearkened  to.  The  eold,  ealea- 
lating  policy  of  the  villain,  was  apparent  throi^g^t! 
I  wondered  not  it  had  sped  death'e  shaft  to  the  heart  of 
my  dear,  kind  uncle  I 

"With  the  brand  of  forgery,  Bandini  fied  from  hit 
country,  his  home,  his  wife ;  and  the  daring  valor  of  a 
pirate's  life  shrouded  the'  iniquity  of  those  acts  which 
induced  him  to  take  refuge  in  a  perpetual  home  on  the 
deep  eeas.  Ida  and  her  father  were  the  first  to  ofliar 
the  balm  of  sympathy  to  one  who  had  so  faitlefly  expe- 
rienced 'the  vicissitudes  of  life.'  Yielding  to  their 
eolicitations,  offered  in  the  fervor  of  friendship,  I  a& 

cepted  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  V ,  and  when  he 

decided  on  returning  to  America,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that,  without  tiee  in  my  native  land,  I  chzng  to 
that  protection  which  their  affection  had  thrown  as  i 
shield  around  me,  and  prepared  to  seek  a  home  in  aao- 
ther  and  strange  clime. 

''Although  my  inestimable  and  noble  young  ffieiid, 
Mr.  Wallingford,  would  fein  have  persuaded  me  loiiak 
my  destinies  with  his  own,  I  shrank  from  perillii^  my 
happiness  again  on  the  deep  of  affection,  when  it  bad 
been  so  fearfully  wrecked;  and  my  heart,  withered  and 
blighted,  my  fortunes  ckraded,  my  spirit  crushed,  wen 
unworthy  cMfone  eo  gifled,  in  whose  book  of  life  every 
page  glowed  so  bright  and  fresh.  As  he  scoompanied 
us  to  the  vessel  which  was  to  bear  us  over  the  biUowy 
deep,  and  as  he  pressed  my  hand  in  parting,  the  prayer 
of  a  broken  heart  aknost  burst  into  utterance  for  buvi- 
during  happiness.  After  our  last  adieu  was  exchanged, 
I  felt  that  the  ssdness  of  departure  was  gone,  althoogh 
fair  Italia,  with  her  burnished  skies,  the  land  of  my 
fathen^  was  fading  before  the  lingering  gaze  of  the 
exile." 

Nina  soon  became  too  weak  to  join  our  friends  befanr 
stairs.  Ida  shared  with  me  the  sad  duty  of  administcr- 
ing  to  the  meek  suflierer,  and  not  nnfrequently  woold 
ask  permission  to  read  to  her,  which  was  alwajrs  readily 
aooorded.  The  book  constantly  aelected  was  the  Bible, 
and  with  clasped  hands,  and  closed  eyes,  every  word 
seemed  to  be  eageriy  drunk  in  by  the  dying  girl.  The 
Catholic  only  existed  in  name,  and  this  was  not  destined 
kmg  to  continue.  Since  the  avowal  of  her  sentiments 
to  me,  I  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  her  foith ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  before 
her  death  that  this  occurred.  There,  in  that  chamber, 
over  whose  threshold  the  destroying  angel  was  hovering, 
Nina  Qenoveei  abjured  the  Romish  religion,  and  par- 
took of  the  communion ;  after  which  a  sweet  and  holy 
calm  seemed  to  pervade  her  soul ;  every  thought  wee 
detached  from  earth,  and  in  perfect,  imintemipied 
peace,  she  awaited  the  approach  of  "  the  last  enemy," 
fearing  not  her  conflict,  but  believingjhe  "  dark  valley 
and  ahadow  of  death"  was  but  a  passage  to  the  reakn 
of  onfeding  glory  and  undying  bliss.  Every  word  which 
fell  from  her  lipe  was  tinctured  with  theee  feelings  and 
as  we  watched  her,  languishing  and  withering,  like 
a  fair  flower  untimely  crushed  and  blighted,  such  a  glo- 
rious halo  seemed  playing  around  the  beautiful  rain, 
that  the  tear  was  quenched,  the  prayer  to  detain  her 
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longer  unid  the  oarM  and  tamulcs  of  the  world  was 
atiiied,  and  from  the  aahee  of  the  hope  we  ao  reluctantly 
jrielded,  there  waa  kindled  the  flame  of  a  christian's 
omniiimarin;  submission. 

*'Detreit  Ida,**  would  Nina  oftentimes  ezdaim,  "had 
it  not  been  for  you,  through  HeaTon'a  blessing,  death 
vooM  not  oow  wear  such  a  garb  to  me ;  I  ahould  shrink 
fram  eoeoontering  the  billows  of  that  tide  which  rolls 
belveen  me  and  my  promised  inheritance;  but  now  all 
fsm,  all  doubts  are  hushed,  and  all  is  peace,  unspeak- 
able peace.  Whathaawrouglitit?  The  Bible,  whose 
tnithi  iM  first  unfolded  to  me — the  precious  Bible, 
which  has  repealed  the  glories  and  comforts  and  bliss 
oft  Sanooi^  love!" 

Guh  day  saw  Nina  more  spirit-like^  and  soon  she 
WIS  nnabie  lo  leave  her  bed.  The  Tory  aptrit  of  sad- 
oea  aeeraed  bnsathed  over  the  household ;  and  the 
Doiieleai  tread,  the  whiapered  word,  the  darkened  room, 
the  tuiveraal  hush  of  every  sound,  interrupted  only  by 
the  low  lad  often  labored  breathings  of  the  sufferer,  told 
that  the  work  of  death  was  going  on.  Who  could  coun  t 
08  yean,  or  even  days,  when  all  that  was  most  foir  and 
blight  was  feding  under  our  gaze— when  the  wing  of 
the  spoiler  was  darkening  the  son-light  of  youth  and 
beauty?  Yet  hfo  aeemed  to  nestle  lovingly  to  that  form, 
aodcUofgrupingly  lo  that  AdNic,  wherein  it  had  re- 
velled in  wch  rare  toveliness,  yet  ao  briefly.  But  death's 
progreaB  was  not  to  be  stayed. 

Sommer  was  dancing  in  all  its  richness  on  the 
flowery  earth.  In  an  hour  of  brightness  and  melody, 
the  one  whom  we  had  cherished  so  fondly  waa  called 
beoce^  Supported  on  Ida's  bosom,  Nina  gassed  on  the 
gbwiag  face  of  nature.  AU  was  hushed  in  that  cham- 
ber of  death;  we  aoarcely  breathed,  lest  the  spirit  which 
uimated  that  ahadowy  form  ahould  be  frightened  from 
itsteoemeot.  I  had  looked  on  death  before.  I  had 
ihaddered  as  I  viewed  its  victim.  I  had  feared,  as  the 
tbrood,  the  narrow  coffin,  the  deep  and  silent  grave, 
passed  before  my  mind's  eye.  I  had  trembled  aa  I 
Mght  on  the  eternity  that  was  unfolding ;  but  man- 
tled in  beauty,  the  deatroyer  inapired  no  terror  now.  I 
tood  beaide  Nina's  couch,  holding  in  mine  her  fevered 
and  eoiadated  hand,  and  as  the  pure,  bland  breeze  of 
enoing  iwept  over  her  transparent  brow,  stirring  the 
dark,  loxuriant  curia,  which  rested  on  its  marble  aur- 
^  the  tear  gathered  to  my  eye,  as  I  thought  how  soon 
the  tonb  wouU  foreyer veil  from  us  tlie  loved  form  over 
whieh  we  were  leaning.  A  heavenly  smile  stole  slowly 
over  ihooe  beautiful  featurea.  The  aoft  eyes  were 
nieed,  sad  the  low,  sweet  voice,  broke  the  hushed  still- 
Ma.  Emphatically  and  distinctly  she  spoke:  **  I  know 
^  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  ahall  atand  at  the 
htter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  though  after  my  skin 
^^"m  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  aee 
^"*  She  pauaed,  and  as  it  were,  collecting  all  her 
oeigieifihe  murmured,  "I  walk  through  the  valley 
uddiadow  of  death,  yet  I  foar  no  evil,  for  Tium  art 
*itb  me."  There  were  aome  long  i>reathing8,  a  con- 
▼Bhive  itatt,  a  alight  gasp,  and  we  kwked  on  dust  t 
^spirit was  infolded  in  a  Saviour'a  embrace ! 

In  the  stillneM  of  midnight  I  stole  with  noiseless 
^  to  the  loom  where  lay  what  had  been  ao  lovely  in 
jiffr-lovely  even  in  death.  The  smile  had  not  deparU 
^  from  tiie  colorless  lips ;  the  fiiir  wan  hands  were 
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folded  on  the  breaat,  and  between  the  taper  fingers 
drooped  a  white  rose,  the  image  of  life  dwelling  in  the 
bosom  of  death.  I  knelt  beside  the  beautiful  corpse, 
and  over  the  pale  cheek,  acaroe  distinguishable  from  the 
cold  white  shroud  on  which  it  rested,  streamed  my 
teara.  From  the  ebon  tress  which  paaeed  over  the 
noble  brow,  I  seTcred  one  soft  curl — then  casting  one 
look  at  the  dead,  I  returned  to  my  chamber.  One  more 
night  of  melancholy  watching  beaide  our  "  beloved  and 
blest,"  and  we  committed  her  to  the  breast  of  earth, 
there  to  repose  till  the  resurrection  mom  I 

Though  long  years  have  passed  since  the  event  I  have 
just  recorded;  though  changea  upon  changes  have 
thronged  yny  pathway,  the  memory  of  Nina  Genovesi, 
and  her  untimely  end,  is  fresh  amid  the  desolation 
which  has  imbittered  my  life.  Her  grave  stands  soli- 
tary and  ak)ne,  and  the  evergreens  clambering  over  the 
^tble  tablet  .which  marka  it,  half  conceal  the  .name 
which  tells  her  the  daughter  of  a  sunnier  clime.  The 
flowera  of  spring  blossom  earliest  there ;  the  gorgeous 
sunbeam,  the  raya  of  the  smiling  stars,  "Heaveo'a 
golden  alphabet,"  repose  on  its  verdant  turf,  with  glo- 
rious lustre,  and  in  the  bly  the  carol  of  the  winged  song- 
ster, as  he  speeds  by,  there  dwells  no  note  of  sadness 
for  the  early  fate  of  one  who  Bleeps  beneath  the  green 
and  flowery  mound  I 

t  *  *  *  ♦  « 

Time  passed  on,  and  his  cold  wing  had  chilled  more 
than  one  emotion  of  my  bosom ;  but  my  intercourse  with 
Ida  slumbered  not,  and  my  affection  for  her  lost  none  of 
its  freshness.  For  three  years  her  married  life  was  un- 
clouded ;  and  the  birth  of  a  lovely  little  girl,  during  this 
period,  awakened  in  both  parenia  an  intenaity  of  ten- 
derness, of  which  only  a  paretU  can  form  an  adequate 
conception.  That  of  Qerald  seemed  strangely  tinged 
with  melancholy,  and  as  he  aometimea  atooped  to  caress 
his  beautiful  child,  aa  it  alumbered  on  the  bosom  of  his 
not  less  beautiful  wife,  or  aa  aparkling  with  amiles,  it 
sprang  to  hia  embrace,  Ida  had  more  than  once  marked 
the  tearftd  eye  and  quivering  lip  which  he  in  vain 
atrove  to  conceal  .How  in  the  rery  noontide  of  their 
happiness,  there  could  exist  one  shade  of  aadoess,  Ida 
could  not  conceive.  That  Gkrald  could  feel  aught  but 
joyful  gratitude,  at  that  gift  which  had  cemented  their 
own  ties,  and  promiaed  to  be  "the  rainbow  to  their  future 
years,"  she  could  notdoubt^>thathis  love  for  her  conti- 
nued fadeless,  she  hesitated  not  to  believe.  What  secret 
and  untold  grief  preyed  on  hia  heart,  then  7  It  was  a 
queation  she  could  not  solve ;  and  with  the  intuitive 
delicacy  of  woman,  she  shrank  from  soliciting  the  con- 
fidence her  huaband  had  thought  proper  to  withhokl 
from  her. 

She  had  one  day  sung  her  cherub  to  its  '*roey  rest," 
and  the  fair  child,  cradled  in  her  arms,  repoaed  in  the 
calm  of  dreamless  slumber.  With  a  mother's  rapture, 
she  gazed  on  ita  budding  loveliness^  and  hearkened  to 
its  soft,  gentle  breathinga.  She  arose,  and  leaning  over 
the  chair  of  her  husbemd,  who  sat  thoughtfully  at  some 
distance  from  her,  heM  to  his  view  the  smiling  babe — 
"  How  beautiful,  dear  Gtorald,"  ahe  exclaimed,  as  she 
tenderly  plaoed  her  precious  burden  on  his  lap,  and 
rested  her  own  arm  affectionately  on  his  shoulder ; 
"how  beautiful  I  only  see  how  glowingly  the  rose  man- 
tlea  to  that  aoft  cheek ;  and  the  brow,  dearest,  is  so  like 
your  own,  so  serene  amid  the  dark,  rich  curls!"  and  the 
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Bilken  ringleu  which  had  escaped  from  the  baby*8  cap, 
were  gently  pat  aside,  and  Ida  leaned  over  and  kissed 
its  white  forehead,  with  maternal  fondness.  Gerald 
smiled,  for  who  could  resist  affection,  clad  as  it  was  in 
its  most  fascinating  garb  7  He  passed  his  arm  tenderly 
around  the  waist  of  his  wife,  and  looked  with  a  father's 
pride  on  that  beauty  of  which  she  spoke  so  enthusiasti- 
cally. There  were  Tistble  only  the  beams  of  tenderness 
and  joy  in  his  dark  eye.  He  stooped  over  the  babe, 
and  scarcely  touched  with  his  lips  her  Telret  cheek,  lest 
he  might  awaken  her ;  but  as  he  did  so»  there  was 
breathed  a  bal^smothered  sigh,  which  the  quick  ear  of 
Ida  was  not  slow  in  detecting. 

"  What  language  speaks  in  that  sigh  ?**  asked  she, 
half  reproachfully,  half  playfully;  ''how  should  the 
Toice  of  regret  be  heard  here  V*  and  she  glanced  affec- 
tionately towards  her  husband  and  child. 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  ungrateful,  my  love,**  replied  Q^ 
raid,  "for  those  blessings  which  hearen  has  scattered 
so  richly  on  my  pathway.  I  mtghi  to  be  happy,  and 
were  it  not  for  one  dark  remembrance,  which  is  ever 
throwing  its  shadow  o?er  me,  I  should  be  sa  The  cup 
of  life,  though  wreathed  with  hope*s  bright  flowers, 
holds  bitterness  in  its  draught,  and  as  I  look  on  my 
blessings,  the  thought  of  earth's  'pale  changes*  comes 
over  me,  with  an  intensity  I  cannot  banish.  I  strive  to 
chase  these  phantoms  from  my  mind,  and  your  aflec- 
tion,  mine  own,  is  clasped  like  armour  to  my  heart, 
with  almost  a  death  grasp,  to  ward  off  the  fiings  of  that 
▼iper,  which  is  struggling  to  banquet  on  my  vitals." 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  V interrupted  this  conver- 

sation,  which  was  becoming  so  painfully  interesting  to 
Ida.  She  received  her  child  from  the  arms  of  its  father, 
and  casting  a  look  of  mingled  sadness  and  love  upon 
her  husband,  hurried  from  the  room.  The  words  of 
Qerald  implied  he  was  not  happy !  She  brooded  on 
that  reflection  with  bitterness  and  tears,  and  who  can 
tell  the  crowd  of  orerpowering  thoughts  which  came 
rushing  over  her  heart,  when  in  the  hour  of  loneliness 
she  recallecl  the  confession  he  had  made — those  words 
so  fraught  with  agony  to  her.  Yet  she  swerved  not 
from  the  wife's  duty,  and  his  tones  of  endearment  (for 
he  was  always,  even  in  his  saddest  hours,  touchingly 
kind  in  his  manner  to  her,)  melted  on  her  ear  with  the 
same  sweet  influences,  which  had  given  to  the  early 
years  of  her  marriage  such  "  magic  of  bliss." 

The  despondency  of  Gerald  augmented  daily,  and 
seemed  to  affect  his  health.  He  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  soon  Ida  ceased  to  remember  her  own  griefs,  amid 
engrossing  attendance  on  her  husband,  whose  mental 
uneasiness  prostrated  him  soon  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 
For  weeks  she  watched  around  his  couch  of  suffering, 
oft*times  scarce  daring  to  hope  lifb  yet  lingered— and  in 
the  long,  silent,  melancholy  hours  of  night,  she  hung 
over  his  pillow,  with  that  anguish  of  soul,  before  which 
words  aro  powerless,  while  her  heart  was  lifted  in 
voiceless  prayer  to  the  Gh>d  of  her  youth.  In  the  deli- 
rium of  fever  she  stood  by  his  side,  unshrinkingly,  with 
unblanching  cheek,  though  another  name  was  mingled 
with  her  own,  in  his  wanderings.  "  Emily!  Emily!" 
would  he  reiterate — ^his  voice  softening  into  tenderness 
as  he  dwelt  on  the  name — "  my  beautiful,  my  lost  one ! 
why  did  they  tear  you  from  me  7 — ah !  but  I  remember 
now;  they  told  me  the  clanking  chain  kept  you  from 
murdering  me!  but  I  would  not  believe  them-'^nd 


when  they  put  the  form  I  had  loved  so  well,  in  the  deep 
grave,  I  wept— oh  I  such  tears !  Aall  I  ever  shed  sod 
again!  But  Ida  is  mine  now — and— and— ^nd^lnt 
she  skaU  not  die.  They  shall  not  tear  her  away  from 
my  arms."  Then  with  exhaustion  he  would  link 
back  on  his  pillow,  looking  so  death*like,  Ida  trembled 
lest  his  spirit  might  have  passed  as  the  tide  of  toaocrj 
rolled  over  him.  But  he  lived  yet;  and  when— after  a 
night  of  such  deep  slumber,  that  Ida  almost  feand 
death  had  eome  in  that  guise,  so  unmered,  afanoet 
breathless  he  lay — he  awoke,  weak  and  feeble,  bat  vith 
calmness  and  perfect  renovation  of  his  menul  kmlm, 
Ida  felt  a  measuro  of  gratitude  which  foond  expia- 
sion  in  that  fervency  of  prayer  known  only  to  Ok 
sincere  believer. 

Each  day  now  witnessed  improvement  in  OenkPl 
health  and  spirits,  and  in  proportion  as  the  eidtemeDt 
of  Ida's  aniiety  yielded  to  the  almost  ontain  hope  of 
her  husband's  reeovery,  the  traces  of  her  Qntiring  Ti$iis 
might  be  read  in  her  fhded  cheek  and  langnid  eye.  Bat 
her  heart  was  light ;  the  emotions  of  joy,  gntitodeacd 
love,  fllled  it  to  overflowing.  In  the  food  smilea  of  her 
husband  she  saw  the  assurance  of  returning  happinesi, 
and  of  the  cloud  which  had  flitted  across  the  aky  of  their 
affection,  she  fbrbore  to  think.  Her  oonfindneot  to  the 
sick  chamber  of  Gkrald  had  been  uninterrupted,  hot  as 
his  strength  returned,  and  he  was  enabled  to  dispense 
more  frequently  with  her  attendance,  he  used  to  instsi 
that  she  would  sometimes  exchange  her  duties  there,  for 
the  advantages  of  air  and  exercise,  which  she  so  Doch 
needed. 

One  morning,  when  Mr.  V was  paying  hii  a^ 

customed  visit  at  Gerald's  room,  he  proposed  that  he 
should  take  his  daughter  a  short  drive,  saying  tbe 
would  be  refireshed  by  the  excursion,  and  chat  Gerald 
would  not  require  her  attention  for  at  least  the  spaee  of 
an  hour  or  two.  Ida  began  to  excuse  herseir,  bat  Ge- 
rald seconded  Mr.  V ^'s  proposal  with  so  auch  ear 

nestness,  that  she  assented,  and  prepared  to  aceoinpany 
her  father.  The  weather  was  unusually  bright  ami 
calm  for  the  season— stem  winter  having  just  sank  the 
lance  point— and  Ida  acknowledged  the  icfloences  of 
the  soft  breeze,  as  bearing  the  fragrance  of  early  spn"?i 
it  breathed  upon  her  pale  cheek.  Hot  the  thooght  of 
her  husband's  loneliness,  rendered  her  aniious  and  inn 
patient,  and  after  a  ride  of  an  hour,  she  prevailed  oo  he 
father  to  return.  It  was  earlier  than  Gerald  expected 
her,  and  on  hastening  to  his  chamber,  she  entered  so 
noiselessly  that  he  did  not  arise  to  welcome  her,  and  m- 
deed  seemed  unconscious  of  her  approoeh.  He  vu 
sitting  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  oo  a  tabk 
near  rested  the  miniature  of  a  very  young  and  exceed- 
ingly beauUful  girL  Ida  leaned  over  Che  shoulder  of 
her  husband,  and  as  her  eye  glanced  momentarily  vpoo 
it,  the  rich  crimson  leaped  into  her  cbedc,  leaviog  itts 
suddenly  deathly  pale-«he  stood  tian8fixed-<hecoo» 
not  spei— her  breath  came  faintly  through  her  ekaw 
lips— the  room  swam  before  her  like  the  shadowy  ob- 
jects  in  a  dream,  and  she  swooned.  Wm  she  reco- 
vered, she  was  supported  on  the  breast  of  her  husband. 
With  a  shuddering  remembrance  of  the  past,  the  ^^' 
ed  towards  the  toble.  The  picture,  in  all  its  glo»  « 
young  beauty,  was  stUlthere.  "  Then  it  was  realitr, 
and  not  the  phantasm  of  imagioaUon  I"  The  ^^^f^ 
of  aerald's  confession  of  unhappincss,  the  name sofondiy 
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repeated  io  his  delirium,  oonnected  with  such  passion- 
ate expressiona  of  tenderness,  rushed  like  lightening 
through  her  mind ;  scathing  in  its  passage  every  bright 
aotieipation  she  had  dared  to  foster.    The  "thick, 
warm  teais^'  guafaed  to  her  eyes,  but  she  quickly  check- 
ed them,  and  with  assumed  calmness,  attempt^  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  Gerald's  arma^  saying  "  the  exer- 
lioo  of  riding  had  exhausted  her,  and  exchanging  so 
aiddenly  the  cold  air  without  for  the  close  warm  tern- 
pentore  of  a  aiek  chamber,  had  occasioned  her  swoon. 
"Not  80,  my  love,"  whispered  Gerald,  as  he  twined  his 
irms  mors  cknely  round  her.    "  Leare  me  not  yet— I 
bare  sometbiog  to  say  to  you,  which  should  not  be 
defared,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  towards  the 
&tal  misiatmre — Ida   trembled.    Gerald  resumed— ''I 
ban  long  wished,  my  dear  Ida,  to  communicate  to  you 
axoe  dicomstanoes  connected  with  my  history,  but 
vhidi  are  of  80  painful  a  nature,  and '  awaken  such 
biUenesa  of  anguish,  that  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
dwelling  on  them — ^however,  after  the  event  of  this 
numing,  in  justice  to  myselQ  I  can  have  no  farther 
coDGealment  from  you.    Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall 
bear  what  has  been  the  hushed  secret  of  my  soUl;  what 
baa  haanted  my  dreams,  engrossed  every  thought  of 
mj  bosom,  stilled  every  hope  of  happiness  which  I 
trasbiingly  cherished,  and  is  slowly  drinking  the  life- 
biood  of  my  heart"    He  paused,  and  extended  his 
um  towards  the  table,  grasped  the  picture,  and  placed 
it  io  Ida's  hand.    "  Think  you  that  beautiful  ?"  tremu- 
loosiy  inqoired  he.    It  represented,  as  I  have  before 
laid,  one  io  extreme  youth ;  the  long,  sunny  hair 
vaved  on  the  dimpled  shoulders,  unconfined,  save  by 
I  DBrrow  fillet  of  blue,  which  vied  with  the  clear  ce- 
rolean  of  the  beaming  eyes.    In  the  rounded  cheek, 
tbe  tint  of  summer's  sunset  seemed  to  linger,  and  the 
nhj  lips  appeared  almost  bursting  into  a  glorious 
and  exquisite  smile.    But  the  radiance  of  loveliness 
rested  in  (he  expression — it  was  indescribable.  Hope 
vas  there,  with  her  kindling  influences,  blending  so 
beaQiifolly  with  a  thousand  other  imaginings,  that  one 
oHiid  have  looked  forever  on  that  fair,  young  creature, 
^ithoat  defining  what  was  shadowed  forth  in  the  se- 
raphic countenance.    Ida  gazed  long  on  it,  and  as  she 
restored  it  to  Gkraid,  expressed  her  admiration  in  a  tone 
calm,  though  sorrowfuL     *'  Such,"  said  he,  "  was  one 
vbom  I  loTed  with  all  the  fervor  and  impassioned  de- 
Totion  oi  boyhood,  and  her  wondrous  beauty  and  en- 
i^c^nng  qoalities  commanded  my  afifection  long  afler 
^  bitter  fate  had  severed  us  far  and  wide.    In  the 
glow  of  day,  her  memory  is  wafted  to  me,  as  I  remem- 
^  ber,  *  mantled  with  fair  loveliness* — in  the  deep 
soblifflity  of  night,  I  hear  again  her  accents  of  tender- 
i^ca  and  love,  which  never  failed  to  awaken  an  echo  in 
my  boeom^then  the  remembrance  of  her  dark  desti- 
17  flits  before  me,  filling  my  soul  with  unsontrolla- 
bie  anguish." 

''And  her  name?"  asked  Ida,  in  a  voice  of  irrepressi- 
ble anxiety.  •«  Was  £ifitly,"  replied  he ;  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still,  as  he  slowly  and  tenderly  pro- 
iMmnced  the  name.  Gerald  apparently  observed  not 
her  agiution,  for  which  she  was  grateful.  Woman, 
even  in  her  first  romance  of  passion,  with  inherent 
delicacy,  Teils  from  the  eye  of  the  beloved  one,  the 
deep  bright  fount  of  love,  which  is  ever  bubbling  up  in 
her  heart*B  depths— conceals  how  inseparably 


"  Her  life  is  erer  twined 
With  other  liTet,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken." 

Gerald  clasped  the  picture  in  its  ease,  after  gazing 
fondly  on  it,  and  resumed  his  seat.  When  he  spoke 
again,  his  voice  was  startling,  in  its  deep  and  hollow 
tones.  "  I  have  said,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  loved  that 
bright  being  on  whose  resemblance  you  have  just 
looked.  Loved— oh!  God!  how  worshippingly,  how 
exchisively,  who  can  know,  who  can  conceive  ?  In  the 
entire  and  uninterrupted  happiness,  which  for  years 
marked  this  affection,  a  thought  of  change  never  in- 
truded, and  it  was  long  before  the  threatened  and  low- 
ering tempest,  which  had  gathered  so  slowly,  yet  so 
darkly  over  the  fair  face  of  my  dream-like  existence, 
burst  forth  in  irrepressible  violence,  devastating  and 
desolating  every  sacred  tie — ^blasting  every  oasis  in 
life*s  pilgrimage.  There  was  ofttimes  a  wildness  in  the 
eye  of  Emily,  before  which  I  quailed— a  fierceness  even 
in  the  demonstrations  of  her  love,  at  which  I  trembled, 
but  I  ascribed  it  to  the  workings  of  that  noble  intellect, 
that  glorious  mind,  which  were  as  worthy  of  adora- 
tion as  the  beautiful  temple  which  enshrined  the  rare 

gift*. 

"Well  do  I  remember  the  feeling  of  agony  with  which 
I  reft  mjrself  from  her  for  the  first  time,  when  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood  for  the  more  tumul- 
tuous career  of  my  collegiate  course.  I  was  an  orphan, 
but  the  sacredness  of  every  feeling  seemed  concentrated 
in  my  love  for  her. 

"Years  passed,  and  my  only  enjoyment  was  poring 
over  the  burning  professions  of  her  unwaning  affection, 
traced  in  her  own  fair  and  delicate  characters.  It  was 
now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  my  last  year  at 
college.  Emily  had  not  written  to  me  at  all  of  late, 
and  though  I  had  continued  scrupulously  punctual  in 
my  letters  to  her,  days,  weeks,  months  rolled  by,  and  I 
hailed  not  one  in  return.  This  was  inexplicablo,  and 
when,  at  length,  I  was  emancipated  from  the  frowning 
walls  of  my  university,  I  hurried  homewards^  oppressed 
by  a  thousand  indefinable  apprehensions,  whose  sha- 
dows I  strove  in  vain  to  cast  from  me»    It  was  evening 

when  I  reached Park.    The  weather  was  stormy 

and  tempestuous,  and  as  I  drove  with  a  rapid  pace 
through  the  long  avenues  which  led  to  the  house,  the 
old  trees  bent  with  a  melancholy,  dirge-like  moaning, 
to  the  angry  blast  which  swept  onwards.  *  Is  Emily 
well?*  asked  I  hastily,  as  I  bounded  up  the  noble  stair- 
case, and  was  met  on  the  landing  place  by  one  of  the 
domestics.  I  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  found  no 
one  wiuting  in  the  hall  to  receive  me,  I  had  therefore 
ascended,  unbidden  and  unwelcomed.  '  Is  Emily  well?* 
repeated  I,  as  the  old  and  faithful  servant  turned  from 
me,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  gathered  in  her  dim  tyes^ 
and  to  hide  the  expression  of  agony  which  crossed  her 
time>wom  features.  I  seized  her  by  the  arm  with  a 
grasp  which  seemed  to  startle  her  by  its  fierceness.  She 
turned  towards  me  ;  'old  woman,'  muttered  I,  in  an 
intensity  of  apprehension,  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  breath,  'old  woman,  tell  me  the  worst— is  Emily 
dead?'  and  my  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  a  coldness 
benumbed  my  heart,  a  sickly  dread  came  over  me,  as 
my  worst  fears  found  utterance. 

" '  Not  dead !  not  dead !'  replied  she, '  but  a  living 
tomb  is  more  fearful  than  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead!' 
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I  reloaaed  not  my  grasps*  Explain/  mid  I,  *  why  is  k  I 
do  not  aee  your  yotmg  mistran  V  She  bunt  into  tears, 
and  between  the  sobs  which  seemed  to  come  from 
her  soul's  depthsp  I  learned,— lean  down  to  me,  Ida, — 
that  Emily  was  a  maniac,  a  raving,  furious  maniac! 
Oh  I  HeaTeos!  the  agony  of  that  moment— 1  can  not 
tell  how  I  sunriTed  itt-^there  eame  a  few  scalding 
drops,  wrung  from  my  heart's  anguish — but  I  could 
not  weep— the  fountain  of  tears  was  quenched— -the 
fire  of  heaven  seemed  to  have  scathed  my  bosom.  I 
laid  my  burning  brow  on  the  cold  floor,  where  I  had 
prostrated  myself;  and  even  in  that  moment,  the 
erents  of  the  past,  the  images  of  Tanished  hours, 
flitted  before  my  mental  vision,  and  seemed  to  taunt 
me  as  they  passed.  I  arose ;  the  fearful,  appalling  calm 
of  sorrow  was  on  me.  'Lead  me  to  her— quick' — 
added  I,  as  the  old  woman  seemed  to  hesitate — '  in- 
stantly.' There  was  that  in  my  tone,  which  intimi* 
dated  her  into  obedience.  1  followed  her  through  the 
long,  dim  passages  of  that  old  mansion,  with  a  firm 
step.  She  led  towards  a  portion  of  the  bnildin|^  which 
had  not  been  tenanted  since  my  remembrance;  and 
its  crumbling  dilapidation  told  that  time's  ibotsisp  had 
crushed  it  in  his  passage.  We  ascended  a  narrow  and 
winding  stairway— she  paused:— 'If  I  dare  remon- 
strate,' Ufged  she,  hesitatingly — ^I  waved  my  band 
with  an  impatience  I  could  not  control,-'  Continue — ^I 
see  her,  if  my  life  is  the  forfeit.'  We  proceeded,  and 
before  a  door  on  which  the  damps  of  years  had  rest* 
ed,  she  stopped.  She  applied  a  key  to  it,  and  as  it 
slowly  grated  on  its  binges,  I  involuntarily  and  eagerly 
pressed  forward.  In  the  cold,  darkly  lighted  room, 
whose  misery  and  desolation  a  few  expiring  embeis  in 
the  rusty  grate  only  served  to  disclose,  was  my  once 
beautiful,  still  loved  Emily.  She  raised  her  mild,  blue 
eyes  as  the  noise  of  my  entranee  arrsated  her  atientioo, 
and  there  passed  over  her  eoontenanee  a  strange,  un- 
natural fire,  which  made  me  shudder.  I  rushed  towards 
the  couch  fiom  which  she  had  started.  The  grasp  of 
the  aged  servant,  who  would  have  restrained  roe,  was 
as  nothing  before  the  strength  of  that  despair  which 
nerved  my  frame.  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the  fragile 
form  whieh  months  of  sufiering  had  rendered  almost 
shadowy.  I  pressed  my  oold  lips  on  that  brow,  where 
intellect,  in  all  its  proud  regality,  had  once  been  en- 
throned— 'Emily,  my  own,  dear  Emily' — whispered  I, 
'  I  am  here— yoar  Qerald.'  I  ceased — mind  had  fled ; 
why  should  I  thus  speak  to  one,  whom  hopeless  insanity 
had  made  its  victim.  I  held  her  from  me— I  gazed  upon 
hei^-her  eyes  met  mine.  *  Qerald  !*  murmured  she, 
as  she  looked  long  and  earnestly  into  my  face— a  rich 
glow  passing  over  that  cheek  which  had  been  before  as 
of  marble.  I  did  not  speak— I  could  not— but  the  tide  of 
life  seemed  to  have  ceased,  as  I  yielded  to  the  intensity 
of  hope  that  single  word  inspired— yet  it  was  momen- 
tary—another instant,  and  a  wild,  hollow,  sepulchral 
laugh  burst  from  the  lips  of  Emily.  The  old  vaulted 
building  seemed  to  seise  it,  and  fling  it  back  on  my 
heart,  with  a  weight  which  threatened  to  erushyitality. 
One  moment  more,  and  the  long,  sharp  nails  of  the 
slender  fingers  were  buried  in  my  throat  with  a  fierce- 
ness, a  fury  of  which  I  had  not  conceived.  The  blood 
followed,  and  overcome  with  all  I  had  endured,  I  sank 
in  utter  helplessness  on  the  floor.  I  became  unconscious. 
When  I  recovered,  I  was  removed  from  that  heart-rend- 


ing scene,  and  for  many  weeks  I  exposed  net  myself  to 
the  view  of  its  entire  misery. 

'HTet  1  saw  her  again ;  and  as  the  door  of  her  prine- 
chamber  was  thrown  open  to  me,  I  observed  a  grtle 
had  been  added,  which  prevented  forther  enlnncs. 
Emily  glanced  towards  me ;  a  demoniac  scream  parted 
her  Upe;  fire  flashed  in  her  eyes.  With  extended 
arms,  she  spnng  towards  the  gnte.  What  wu  it 
struck  on  my  ear  7  I  could  not  mistake  the  dull,  cknk- 
ing  sound—she  was  ckakud!  and  around  that  ligfai, 
fairy  form,  which  had  oft  felt  the  twinioge  of  my  em- 
brace, was  fostened  the  cqM,  besTy  uioii  /  It  eonfiaed 
her  to  her  dreary  abode,  and  being  attached  to  tbe 
wall,  hindered  her  from  reaching  me.  She  sank  pns- 
trete  on  the  floor,  about  midway  between  her  conch  and 
the  door." 

Gerald  paused ;  the  big  tears  stood  on  his  mssiy 
cheek ;  his  breast  heaved  beneath  the  avalanche  of  an- 
guish which  choked  his  utterance;  while  Ida,  leamif 
her  cheek  on  his  shoulder,  wept  unrestrainedly. 

"  It  was  ndt  long  before  my  Emfly  was  released  from 
hep  suflerings,"  re8umed>  Gerald ;  "  death  came,  and 
without  one  ray  of  returning  reason  gilding  ber  depart- 
ing hours,  she  was  wrapped  in  the  coM  embrace  of  the 
tomb.  For  months  I  lived  in  that  lonely  and  deserted 
house^  kqowing  no  greater  happiness  than  in  the  still- 
ness of  night  to  prostrate  myself  in  the  luxury  of  grief, 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  willows,  whose  long  and 
graceful  branches  drooped  in  the  silvery  moonlight  so 
sadly  over  the  grave  of  her  I  had  loved  so  welL  Bat, 
Ida,  you  know  not  all.  Listen !  That  young,  bright 
creature,  was  my  staler/  Thesister  of  the  purest  aiee> 
tion  that  ever  sprung  into  life.  I  had  known  no  bk>> 
ther's  tenderness;  no  father's  care.  She  was  all  the 
world  to  me:  she  guided  my  erring  steps  in  boyhood ; 
she  watched  beside  my  couch  of  pain,  when  bnniing 
fover  acorched  me ;  she  shared  every  feeling  of  sadness 
or  joyousness  which  agitated  my  bosom ;  and  for  aie, 
for  my  improvement,  for  mg  adTancement,  she  abdicaled 
all  those  glittering  pleasures  to  which  her  youth,  beauty, 
wealth  and  rank  entitled  her.  You  may  imagine  with 
what  idolatry  I  loved  her;  how  the  Tcry  poetry  of 
affection  lived  in  our  intercourse.  Aft$r  thatfoial  mala- 
dy had  descended  on  her-«fker  she  was  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  earth— I  learned  my  motheHk  buoyancy  of 
spirit  and  brightness  of  beauty  had  thus  iadtd  from  life ! 
that  modnett  was  my  birthright,  my  inheritance !~ 
Wonder  you  now  that  I  tremble,  as  I  view  the  yeon^ 
foir  pledge  of  our  loves?  that  even  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  happiness  I  now  possess,  I  oft  shudder  as  I  think 
how  dark,  how  stormy  a  night  may  succeed  to  its  bright- 
ness—but," added  Gkrald,  in  a  hoarse,  broken  vons, 
"  promise  me,  Ida,  when  the  pall  of  insanity  shall  have 
descended  to  cover  the  light  of  intellect,  when  the  fire 
of  mainm  shall  have  scorched  the  sourceo  of  life,  pro- 
mise me,  yon  will  not  leave,  will  not  forsake  me  !* 

"Never!  never! "  ejaculated  the  weefMUg  wife,  as  At 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  pressing  her  ooM  cheek  to 
the  colder  one  of  her  husband ;  how  her  heart  smote  her 
for  having  so  wronged  him,  by  nurturing  one  suspecioc 
of  that  noble  nature.  That  heart  dung  to  him  with 
renewed  idolatry,  and  who  can  know  the  paasioiiate  fer- 
vor of  the  prayer  which  aroae  from  its  inmost  depths, 
that  God  would  avert  from  her  hearth  a  corse  bd  bitter, 
so  blighting!         ♦♦♦♦♦*♦ 
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It  wu  bat  four  yt^n  from  the  erenu  recorded  above, 
ud  a  groop^  io  which  the  ytry  spirit  Of  grief  seemed 
dwelKo^,  were  assembled  in  a  chamber  of  that  mansion 
which  bad  seen  so  forcibly  portrayed  the  perisbable- 
nea  of  life's  gifts.  It  was  night,  and  the  howling  of  the 
tempest  without,  the  heavy,  monotonoos  psttering  of  the 
nin,  ibfl  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind,  seemed  nn- 
licanl  by  the  sorrowful  oceapaats  of  that  apartment, 
Id  wbidi  perfect  stillness  reigned.  A  solitary  taper 
long  its  sickly  and  ilickering  rays  atbwart  a  coach  on 
which  rested  the  form  of  a  man  apparently  bat  in  the 
noontide  of  life.  In  the  restless  and  nnquiet  rolUag  of 
the  large  dark  eyes,  there  beamed  no  mind,  yet  |here 
wu  bciBty,  strange  beauty,  in  the  finely  chiselled  lips, 
io  the  high,  pare  brow,  which  seemed  imbedded  in  the 
heavy  masses  of  black  hair  clustering  a^und  the  coun- 
teoance  of  desdly  paleness.  A  small,  fair  band,  was 
twined  in  those  sable  toeks,  and  ower  the  bed  of  insasitly 
leaned  the  form  of  a  female,  painfully  attenuated. 
Io  the  depths  of  her  languid  eye,  there  lay  a  history — 
I  Hie  of  lofs,  tenderness,  suffering,  and  blighted  happi- 
ness but  the  meek  and  unmurmuring  spirit  of  the  chris- 
tiaa  reposed  there  also— that  spirit,  which  yielded  not 
to  the  blast  as  it  swept  over  the  treasure-house  of  the 
ariectioos,  but  which  even  in  the  bitterness  of  desola- 
tion, MmM  exclaim, "  the  cup  which  my  father  hath 
given  me,  shall  I  noi  drink  of  it  I**  Who  in  that  prema- 
ture wreck  of  all  that  was  most  beautiful,  could  recog- 
nize the  once  brilliant  Ida  V— — i  the  creature  of  sun- 
shine?—The  stream  of  life,  once  mirroring  nought  but 
hsppioesi^  had  been  imbittered  and  troubled.  Though 
ihe  felt  that  the  billows  of  anguish  were  breaking  over 
her  soul,  as  she  watched  beside  her  maniac  husband, 
heraorrow  was  voiceless,  and  even  the  sigh,  which  oft 
■iniggied  to  escape  its  prison-house,  was  hushed ;  the 
eye  was  apUfted  to  heaven  with  renewed  fbrvency,  the 
lips  moved  in  prayer  with  unabated  frequency,  as  she 
nmetimes  almost  yielded  to  the  passionate  impulses  of 
her  grieC   At  the  foot  of  the  conch,  over  which  his 

dtnghtcr  bent,  stood  Mr.  V ,  with  folded  arms,  a 

footed  and  stem  sorrow  depicted   on  his  venerable 
coaoieoanee;  and  kneeling  beside  him,  her  dimpled 
•nns  cmbrMing  his  knees,  her  young,  bright  head 
bowed  on  her  bosom,  was  a  fair  child,  whose  few 
ynn  seemed  to  preclode  the  poosibility  of  her  ap* 
PRciaiing  the  peculiar  and  moving  scene  on  which 
»be  bad  been  kx>king.    Yet  her  chikfhood  had  been 
nurtured  in  afliction,  and  on  her  young  and  graceful 
brow,  tboogfat  had  descended  prematurely.    She  knew 
her  &ther  was  dyrog    thai  lather  she  bad  been  taught 
to  love  psBsioaately — and  when  she  gazed  on  his  sunken 
and  emaciated  fiue,  she  wept  convulsively.    Ida  wiped 
»vay  the  chill  damps  of  death,  which  had  already  be- 
g«o  to  collect  on  the  brow  of  the  sufferer.    Suddenly 
^  storm  withoat  ceased,— the  dying  man  moved — 
''Hearea,*'  ejaculated  he,  as  with  supernatural  strength 
^  started  from  his  pillow,  and  a  smile  of  inefTable 
sweetness  passed  over  his  pale  coantenance— >"  Hea- 
ven is  gained !    In  Zion  is  no  sofiering,  no  tears !    Ida, 
my  own  beloved  !*'  and  the  neit  moment  she  is  wreath- 
ed in  his  embrace.    Reason  had  returned— though  in 
his  departing  moments.    She  had  prayed  that  he  might 
not  die  in  fearfiil  insanity.   That  prayer  was  heard— 
snswered— and  she  was  happy,  even  while  the  fitful 
breathings  of  her  husband  passed  fainter  and  fainter 


over  her  cheek.  **  Hush,  Ida !  mine  own  one  P  whisper- 
ed he.  " Glory  is  opening  upon  me — tlie  Redeemep— 
precious — peace—"  The  tones,  grew  indistinct— Ida 
heard  no  more.  8k>wly,  very  slowly,  the  arma  which 
were  twined  around  her  neck  fell  from  their  resting 
place.  His  spirit  had  passed,  even  while  words  of 
peace  lingered  on  his  colorless  lips.  Gently  the  strick- 
en wife  arose,  lest  she  might  disturb  the  beautiful  repose 
of  the  dead— tremblingly  she  passed  her  hand  over 
those  lids  which  drooped  over  the  glazed  eyeballs — 
carefully  she  put  aside  the  long,  dark  hair,  which  shaded 
the  serene  foce  of  the  marble-like  corpse.  Then  kneel- 
ing beside  the  couch  of  death,  her  child  nestling  with 
sobs  beside  her,  Ida  gazed  her  last  on  the  one  who  had 
been  dearer  to  her  than  aught  else  earth  held. 

«  *  ♦  4>  t  *  * 

Ida  lived  many  years  after  the  golden  link  in  life's 
chain  had  been  shattered.  She  was  not  unmindful  of 
her  remaining  blessings,  and  in  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  in  teaching  her  to  tread  the  paths  of  holiness, 
in  administering  to  the  comforts  of  her  aged  father, 
she  enjoyed  serenity  and  composure.  Yet  the  memo- 
ries of  her  youth — the  sacred  remembrance  of  Gerald, 
the  husband  of  her  deathUu  love — were  never  dimmed  ; 
and  her  chastenings  drew  her  more  closely,  more  ten- 
derly to  that  Father,  who  hath  said  unto  his  redeemed 
children — **  When  thou  passest  through  the  watere  I 
will  be  with  thee;— and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  tliee ;  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kin- 
dle upon  thee."*  h.  c.  u. 

Nalsoo  County,  Vs. 


AFFECTION'S  TRIUMPHS. 

FABTIIL 

Oh  ye !  who  dare  review  the  past,  to  find 
A  stimulus  to  rouse  the  exhausted  mind, 
When  present,  or  approaching  ills,  disarm 
Exciting  pleasure  of  her  wonted  charm — 
Ye,  whom  no  agony  it  brings  to  trace 
On  Memory's  scroll  some  old,  familiar  place ; 
Where  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  gathered  round. 
Indulgent  read  the  oracles  profound. 
Which,  from  your  school-room  tripods,  by  the  mail 
Were  sent  to  illuminate  your  native  vale — 
Or  where,  when  on  life's  broader  seas  afloat. 
And  of  past  toils  and  triumpha  won  you  wrote. 
Warmed  many  a  heart,  which  ne'er  to  you  waa  cold. 
As  all  exultingly  your  tale  they  told— 
Or,  where  in  gay  luxuriance  scattered  round 
The  leaves  of  many  a  wild-flower  strewed  the  ground. 
You  kissed  the  blushes  from  a  fair  one's  oheek, 
In  witness  of  the  love  you  could  not  speak— 
'TIS  not  enough  that  on  these  pleasing  themes. 
As  on  the  pageantry  of  vanished  dreams. 
Reflection  dwells,  while  no  reproachful  voice 
By  conscJenoe  waked,  forbids  you  to  rejoice. 

'TIS  not  enough,  that  by  your  peaceful  hearth 
Your  hearts  grow  lighter  while  you  list  the  mirth 

•  Isahhi  chapter  4S,  Terse  9d, 
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Of  children,  who  your  llattefed  wisdom  task 
To  impsrt  the  knowledge  they  so  shrewdly  ask ; 
'Tjs  not  enough,  that  daily  from  your  door, 
Welcome  partakers  of  your  hard  earned  store, 
Qo  age  and  want,  while  many  a  pmyer  is  said 
That  choicest  blessiogs  shower  upon  your  head : 
'Tis  not  enough,  that  conscious  of  your  own. 
Toward  kindred  follies  yon  hate  mercy  shown ; 
.Nor  not  enough  that  even  guilt,  prepared 
By  penitence,  your  kind  concern  has  shared ; 
And  landed  safe  on  Virtue's  lofty  shore, 
A  waif  on  Passion's  ocean  floats  no  more. 

See  from  their  sheltered  and  secluded  nooks^ 
Bom  of  the  rains  of  Ueaven,  a  thousand  brodcs. 
Impelled  by  unseen  forces,  onward  go. 
Just  murmuring  music  as  they  gently  flow ; 
Wind  lest  they  overwhelm  each  feeble  shoot, 
Or  bare  some  sturdy  oak's  fantastic  root ; 
Dispense  rich  verdure  through  the  unshaded  mead, 
And  lend  the  strength  which  lifts  the  flowret's  head  ; 
Then  join,  and  siill  acceding  streams  receive. 
Till  'neath  alluvial  banks  Ohio  heave ; 
Which,  as  it  glides,  its  kindred  floods  expand. 
And  Mississippi  hastens  through  the  land. 
To  add  its  depth  to  that  unfathomed  deep 
Whose  restless  waves  the  isles  and  continents  sweep. 

Thus  must  Aflection'sTOtaries  join;  thus  lend 
Their  aid  to  each ;  thus  all  their  eflbrts  blend  ; 
Till  thy  broad,  placid  river,  Knowledge,  pours 
Its  fertilizing  wave  along  the  shores 
Itself  has  built ;  where  all  that  gladdens  earth — 
Harvests  of  mental  wealth  and  mental  worth — 
Reward  who  will  but  plow,  and  sow  the  seeds. 
And  clear  the  virgin  soil  of  shadowing  weeds  :— 
Till  Freedom's  swelling  and  resistless  flood. 
Burst  through  the  barriers  which  a  while  withstood, 
Leaps  on,  by  still  increasing  impulse  urged, 
Impatient  in  Truth's  ocean  to  be  merged. 

On  that  bold  flood  the  nations  of  mankind. 
In  one  great  league  by  pleased  Afl*ection  joined. 
Anxious  that  Truth  shall  bear  theur  destiny 
On  the  broad  bosom  of  her  boumeless  sea. 
Not  careless  of  the  weak,  nor  of  the  strong 
Afraid,  shall  ride  in  triumph  and  ere  long. 

Vainly  the  dwindling  band,  who  ne'er  have  known 
A  wish  for  blessings  not  to  be  their  own. 
Sneer  at  the  editasies  their  coldness  views. 
Heightened  by  hopes  each  passing  hoar  renews: 
Vainly  such  aspirations  they  despise. 
For,  if  untrue,  the  heart  will  hold  them  wise^ 
As  kindles  into  life  its  honest  prkle 
To  feel  how  nearly  'tis  to  Heaven  allied, 
If,  from  their  entertainment,  it  derives 
Deiighu  unknown  to  dull,  insensate  lives. 

IC  when  the  eagle  aims  his  circling  way 
To  the  high  fountain  of  terrestrial  day. 
His  pimons,  bathed  too  oft  in  earth's  cold  dews. 
Or  wearied  by  ignobler  toil,  refuse 
To  bear  him  till  he  reach  his  wished  for  goal ; 
Yet  fer  beneath  the  stormy  vapors  roll ; 
And  in  the  brilliant  and  unbroken  rays, 


Which  ever  through  translucent  ether  bkxe, 
He  joys,  as  never  joy  the  meaner  crowds 
Whose  highest  flights  scarce  cleave  the  lowest  doodi. 
And  some  in  eyries  nursed,  have  dared  essay 
To  reach  the  realm  of  int^ectual  day  s 
Restrained  from  flight  eccentric  by  the  guide 
Long  since  by  holiest  oracles  supplied ; 
And  borne  on  reason's  pinions^  far  above 
The  earth-bom  mists  of  error  now  they  move. 
Though  life  is  found  too  short,  and  all  too  weak 
Their  restless  wings  to  gain  what  still  they  seek. 
They  strire  not  without  hope,  nor  strive  in  vaio. 
To  approach  where  mortal  man  can  ne'er  attain. 

To  deprecate  man's  frailties,  not  despise 
His  nobler  aspirations,  would  be  wise. 
What  matters  it  that  some  of  plodding  head 
Learn  their  low  parts  and  play  them  for  their  bresil. 
If,  on  the  stage  of  life,  some  kiftier  minds, 
Whom  no  set  rule  nor  cherished  error  Uind^ 
Appear,  as  meteors  in  the  impervious  night. 
Bright  in  themselves,  but  more  by  cootiast  bright? 
Them,  moody  bigots  may  refuse  to  hear; 
At  them,  untutored  galleries  may  jeer ; 
And  stolid  critics  of  the  stage-box  sneer, 
Who  hid  in  shadow  see  but  half  the  stage ; 
Mistake  for  rant  the  actor's  generous  rage ; 
Rail  at  a  pause  twixl  nominative  and  Teri> ; 
Nor  feel  the  emotions  which  can  language  curb : 
But  there  are  some  admirers  in  the  crowd 
Whose  praise  rewards,  though  seklom  breathed  aiood-' 
Some  who  have  conned  Experience'  lessons  o'er, 
And  treasured  as  fine  gold  the  instructive  kwc ; 
Who  judge,  not  without  purpose,  in  the  plan 
Of  animated  nature,  but  on  man 
Propitious  HesTen  the  immortal  soul  bestow% 
Which  with  desire  to  know  incessant  glows: 
Or  gives,  with  memory,  an  intellea 
Can  follow  to  its  cause  each  known  efiect; 
This  cause  and  consequence  with  those  compare. 
And,  to  the  worid,  the  truths  thus  gleaned  declare. 

The  busy  ants,  their  streets  the  earth  bekyw. 
Build,  as  they  built  a  thousand  years  ago ; 
And  now  as  then,  on  fluttering  pinions  gay. 
Myriads  of  insects  sport  their  lives  away : 
With  the  same  twigs,  the  fowls  their  nesto  contrive ; 
On  the  same  moss,  the  hardy  reindeer  thrive: 
The  insects  learn  not  from  Uie  prudent  ants 
To  guard  'gainst  coming  cold  or  hnnger*s  wants ; 
The  reindeer  learn  not  from  the  soaring  fowls 
The  way  to  lands  whera  winter  never  howls; 
Nor  seek  the  anu  to  know,  why  o'er  their  heads 
The  arching  roof  they  make  in  safety  spresds ; 
Nor  ask  the  wandering  fowls,  why  constant  move 
The  waves  beneath  them,  and  the  clouds  abovsb 

Man  marks  the  magnet  tremble  to  the  pole^ 
And  in  the  darkness  sails  where  oceans  roll : 
The  heated  water  sees  in  vapor  rise ; 
A  giant  force  its  subject  aid  supplies : 
For  one  rule  known,  he  theorises  ten ; 
Finds  some  are  true,  and  builds  on  them  again ; 
And  thus  his  pile  of  science  grows  apaos. 
The  structure  firm  tbough  narrowest  at  the  base. 
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Can  he  who  thus  progreasiTely  improves 
His  kaowledl^  of  the  world  which  round  him  mofea, 
Omit  to  scan  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
Or  to  its  wowlfoos  (aeolties  be  blind  ? 
Aod  knowing  them,  shall  he  forerer  fail 
To  bid  thera  o'er  his  sensual  lusts  prevail  7 
Shall  iel£shiiefls  forever  in  his  heart 
Be  throned  secure,  to  play  the  tyrant's  part  ? 
Forerer  shall  he  impoCently  rave 
Wbeo  Passion  bids,  or  bow  her  abject  slave  7 
No;  the  blest  time  approaches,  sure  though  slow. 
When  these  shell  totter  to  their  overthrow ; 
Aod  he,  firoffl  sense,  aod  self,  and  passion  free, 
Noome  mi^gaiding  ernw*s  fool  shall  be. 

In  the  dark  ages^  now  forever  passed. 
In  cloistered  halls  were  learning's  stores  amassed : 
The  bigot  monk,  within  his  darkened  cell, 
Poodered  the  tomes  the  warrior  could  not  epelli 
Aad  left  his  useless  emendations  there. 
To  be  the  future  aatiquaiy's  care  ? 
The  enrioos  arts  were  spent  m  conjuring  tricks, 
Or  whiled  his  hours  who  scorned  with  men  to  mix ; 
Aad,  bat  the  fearful  mariner  on  the  main. 
Or  fiUse  astrologer,  watched  the  starry  train : 
Doooied  for  his  thrifUeas  life  a  slave  to  plod. 
The  bondman  trembled  at  his  chieftain's  nod. 
Or,  where  War  stalked,  a  god  in  glittering  vest, 
With  DesobitkMB,  in  hia  footsteps  pressed ; 
Hii  morning  toil,  to  practice  ruthless  deeds ; 
Hit  evening  task,  to  eount  again  his  beads : 
Aod  all  were  bound  together  by  the  band 
By  Sopentition  and  Ambition  planned — 
A  band  which  galled,  the  while  it  firmly  held 
Some  jeakMs  hearts  by  hate  of  tyrants  swelled. 

Affection  then,  fore'er  the  friend  of  man, 
Her  noblest  triumphs,  and  her  last,  begem : 
Stiil  had  she  comforted  his  stricken  soul. 
And  o*er  iu  fires  in  kindness  held  control 
But  BOW,  when  round  his  board  his  nestlings  drew, 
She  sought  his  rugged  nature  to  subdue ; 
And  bade  him  contemplate  their  coming  lot. 
When  Aom  the  precincts  of  his  humble  oot 
Tbey  would  be  torn,  and  their  young  blood  be  poured, 
To  aggrandise  a  mercenary  lord. 
Then  with  a  flushing  brow,  and  fiery  eye. 
And  lip  compressed,  the  oppressor  to  defy 
He  learned,  and  nmrching  on  with  form  erect. 
Made  Tyranny  his  ofipring's  rights  respect, 
And  yield,  though  grudgingly,  the  fulcrum  law 
Whereon  kte  ages  Freedom's  lever  saw. 

Affection  hailed  the  deed ;  bat  man,  enchained 
Bf  Ignonnee  still,  knew  not  how  much  he  had  gained ; 
And  aetire  as  her  followers  now  should  be. 
She  hastened  on  his  glorious  destiny : 
Prom  the  oppressed  her  ministers  she  chose, 
And  told  the  secret  treacheries  of  her  foes : 
Then,  for  the  mighty  work  'twas  their^s  to  do. 
Prepared  themselves  the  stalwart,  chosen  few, 
By  days  of  study,  and  by  nights  of  thought. 
Till  wreadiog  prayer  the  strength  they  needed  brought 

As  when  the  earthquake,  in  his  cavemed  halls 
Convnlsive  elements  around  him  calls, 


And  bids  them  arm  them  for  the  dread  affray. 
Dark  vapors  dim  the  blessed  light  of  day; 
While  not  a  sound  upon  the  dying  air 
Disturbs  the  fixedness  of  man's  despair: 
So  still--^)  dark — too  pamlysed,  to  hope 
Heaven  would  again  its  dazzling  portals  ope. 
The  moral  worid  reposed ;  the  light  to  guide 
The  uncertain  step,  and  cheer  the  heart,  denied. 

But  soon  low  distant  murmurings  are  heard. 
As  of  a  forest  by  the  night-winds  stirred ; 
And  meteor  flashes  from  the  holy  fire 
Which  smouldered  long,  but  ooukl  not  all  expire — 
The  fire  of  Truth— «ppal  the  red  conclave 
Who  long  claimed  learning  for  their  proper  slave  i 
While,  like  the  thunderpeals  that  rend  the  skies. 
The  cry  of  multitudes  their  power  defies; 
And  bursts  the  second  dawning  of  the  day 
Whose  all-pervading  beams  nor  kings,  nor  popes,  can 
stay. 

Then  might  the  ear  of  Faith  have  heard  again 
The  loud,  the  joyful,  the  triumphant  strain. 
Which  once  before  through  Heaven's  high  arches  rang 
When  *'  Glory  to  the  Highest !"  angels  sang ; 
And,  conscious  of  redeeming  mercy's  plan. 
They  shouted  "Peace  on  earth— good  will  toward  man!** 

Then  came  the  deadly  struggle — ^then  the  foes 
Of  Knowledge,  Freedom,  Truth,  in  power  arose : 
Affection's  followers  willing  victims  died ; 
But  growing  hosts  each  martyr's  place  supplied. 
Hark!  even  now  the  sound  of  clashing  armi^ 
The  despot  on  his  tottering  throne  alarms; 
Now,  *neath  his  walls  the  assailing  force  appears. 
Their  cheering  waiHury  thundering  in  his  ears. 
For  still  Oppression  reigns  from  where  the  Czar 
Makes  thousands  pine  beneath  the  polar  star, 
To  where  the  sable  African  delights 
In  human  immolation's  horrid  rites — 
From  the  fiur  east,  where  stupid  tyrants  sway 
Their  iron  rods,  and  cringing  slaves  obey. 
To  Europe's  realms,  where  tyrants  more  refined. 
Make  free  the  body,  and  enslave  the  mind. 
And  here,  where  sundered  is  her  brittle  chain. 
Where  jealous  laws  the  lowliest's  rights  nudntain, 
Where  all  acknowledge  all  have  right  to  claim 
What  men  in  other  lands  must  trembling  name — 
Here,  o'er  men's  hearts  dominion  still  she  holds, 
And  to  her  purpoees  opinion  moulds. 
For  even  here,  the  men  who  make  the  law. 
Are  prone  as  she  directs  the  bill  to  draw ; 
And  petty  t]rrants  strive  to  make  a  great, 
That,  for  their  profit,  he  may  rule  the  state. 

My  eountr]rmen !  well  may  your  hearts  rejoice 
Your  lot  is  in  the  land  should  be  your  choice : 
And,  not  unwisely,  while  the  historic  page 
You  ponder,  may  exultingly  presage 
Our  oountry's  loftier  fiune,  when  hastening  years 
Have  perfected  the  work  which  so  endears 
The  names  we  have  from  earliest  childhood  known— 
Their  names  and  his— his  friends  and  Washington. 
But  oh !  forget  not  we  have  much  to  do, 
If  to  their  memory  we  would  be  true. 
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Secured  Jo  their  eojoyment,  ell  muet  know 
The  happiQess  Afieetion  can  bestow ; 
All,  all  must  learn  to  loTe  their  fellow  men, 
Nor  be  too  proud  to  seek  their  lofe  again ; 
The  legislator,  narrowness  of  soul 
Must  cast  aside,  and  mindful  of  the  whole 
He  represents  and  serves,  must  look  beyond 
Self-interest,  or  a  district's  narrow  bound  { 
Must  bid  thy  sacred  temples.  Knowledge,  stand 
On  every  eminenee  throughout  the  land, 
And,  while  Corinthian  halls  the  approved  reosive, 
To  all  the  Doric  base  must  entrance  give : 
For  all  in  vain  the  elect  of  science,  pore 
0*er  garnered  tomes  of  oonoentmled  lore. 
If  to  themselves  the  advantage  is  confined. 
And  Ignorance  still  a  myriad  host  can  blind. 
Oh !  spread  the  blessing !  Let  the  poor  man's  son, 
Child  of  the  state,  strong  armor  buckle  on ; 
And,  having  proved  it,  bear  it  where  the  fees 
Of  Knowledge  now  her  onward  course  oppose: 
Then  for  a  sterner  struggle  claim  his  arm, 
And  bid  him  shout  Oppression's  last  alarm. 

Purveyed  by  Knowledge,  by  Affection  led. 
And  Truth's  broad  banner  flying  o'er  her  head. 
Onward,  still  onward,  and  forever  on, 
Be  Freedom's  march,  till  all  the  earth  be  won ; 
Until  thy  sun,  oh,  Truth !  shall  culminate. 
And  the  last  mists  of  error  dissipate ; 
Until  thy  day's  high  noon,  iu  light  intense, 
Its  vivifying  rays,  to  all  dispense ; 
Until  is  raised  the  whole  of  humankind, 
To  that  proud  eminence,  for  them  designed. 
When  highest  foeulties  by  bounteous  Heaven, 
Were  unto  men,  as  unto  angels  given. 


BYRON  AND  PLAGIARISM. 

A  writer  fo  Ui«  MesMnger  fi«  Msreh  Ism,  quotes  Byron  and 
Madame  do  8taol,  and  places  iho  Eng llab  bard  in  noTorj  ooTia- 
ble  lif  ht,  by  making  uao  of  iho  oonilmonia  of  otbon  to  attain  tbat 
Tame  for  which  he  had  an  Inordinate  ambition.  In  my  readingi 
I  bare  met  with  the  following  paeeagei,  ahewing  hie  reaeoninga 
on  the  prbiclple.  I  will  Introduce  the  qnotallona  by  the  fbUow< 
ing  eztfaet  from  hte  Mle,  by  Lake,  In  which  k  will  be  seen  be 
takee  a  broad  ground :  "  Byron  wae  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Warerley  novele,  and  nerer  travelled  without  them.  *  Tbey 
are,*  eald  be,  to  Capuio  Medwin,  one  day,  *  a  library  In  them- 
eelTee— a  perfect  literary  treaaure.  I  could  read  them  once  s 
year  with  new  pleasure.*  During  that  morning  he  had  been 
reading  one  of  Sir  Walter  8cott*a  norele,  and  delivered,  accord- 
ing  to  Medwin,  the  following  criticiam :  *  How  dUHcult  it  le  to 
nay  any  thing  new !  *  *  *  Perhapa  all  nature  and  art  could 
not  Bupply  a  new  Idea.*  **  And  In  tbe  "  ConTereationa  of  an 
American  with  Lord  Byron,**  quoted  into  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magaslne,*  it  la  eald,  <•  He  allowed  frankly  that  he 
waa  Indebted  to  tbe  Unu  of  others  for  some  of  the  smmc  esteem- 
ed paaeagea  in  hia  poetry.  *  I  never,*  eald  he»  *  considered  my 
eelf  Interdicted  from  helping  myeelf  to  another  man*a  atray  Ideas. 
1  have  Pope  to  countenance  me  In  this :  <  Sotemqme  fuli  Heere 
fmimtm  aiideaf  .'*  Pope  wae  a  great  hunter  up  of  gralne  of  wheat 
In  bushels  of  chaff ;  but  I  have  been  oo  more  acrnpuloss  ihao  he 
in  making  uae  of  whatever  fell  In  my  vay.  Mankind  have  besa 
writing  boolta  ao  long,  that  an  author  may  be  excuaed  for  offer- 
ing no  thoughts  absolutely  new.  We  must  select,  and  cali  that 
Inventton.    A.  wxicar  at  the  preaeot  day  haa  hardly  any  other  re- 

«  See  LItteU'B  Uuseom  for  December,  18SS. 


aonice  tluui  to  take  the  thsughu  of  olben  sad  east  theai  \mo 
new  forma  of  aooociationa  and  contrasL  Plagiarism,  to  be  rat, 
la  branded  of  old,  but  It  la  never  criminal,  except  when  dene  in 
a  clnmey  way,  like  eiesliflg  among  the  Spsnsna  A  fBod 
thought  la  oHen  far  better  expressed  at  second  band  than  Hike 
first  oiterance.  If  s  rich  smierial  lias  falleo  huo  ineompsuai 
bsoda.  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  debar  a  more  iblfiil 
artist  from  taking  poeeesslon  of  it  and  working  k  up.  Coouaeod 
me  to  a  good  pUibrer— you  may  laugh  at  It  as  a  paradox,  bat  I 
assure  you  the  moot  original  writera  are  tlie  gresieal  thieves.*  ** 

Lady  Bleeaington  alao  oboarres,  in  her  **  Jowaal  of  Oeamr- 
satlons  with  Lord  Byron,**  "As  Byroa  had  asid  that  bis  o«n 
poeitlon  had  led  to  his  writing  *  The  Deformed  Trantforaed,* 
I  ventured  to  remind  him,  that  in  the  advertisement  to  that  drtst 
he  had  stated  It  to  liave  been  founded  on  the  novel  of  *Th« 
Three  BrochsriL*  He  said  that  both  atstsmenm  vera  ewieo, 
and  then  changed  the  subject,  without  giving  mo  an  eppoctiaiv 
of  questioning  him  on  the  unacknowledged  but  visible  tmtm- 
blancea  between  other  of  hie  worlcs  and  that  excrserdinaiy  jn- 
duction.  It  is  pooaible  that  he  ie  uoconeciom  of  tlw  plagiur  of 
ideas  he  haa  conunitted ;  for  bis  reading  ie  no  desultory,  thAi  U 
aeisee  thoughts,  which.  In  paaoing  through  the  glowing  aleodk 
of  his  mind,  bseome  so  embelliebed  sa  to  loss  all  hteotky  with  tba 
original  crude  embryos  he  hss  sdoptsd." 

I  submit  theee  extrsctt  without  comment,  not  doubiiag  tai 
every  Intelligent  reader  will  admit  Byron*s  tranaoendem  poedcal 
genluB,  notwithetanding  these  frank  admissions  on  his  parL 
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NEW   8BRIBS.— NUIIBKR   I. 

LITTLE  BEN. 

There  sre  aome  who  delight  In  tales  of  torment— <o  soch  lUi 
aketeh  is  respectflilly  dedicated.  And  sa  a  writer  Sn  the  Soeib- 
em  Literary  Messenger  anys,  I  feel  half  IneliDed  "  lo  perpcmit 
a  little  philoeophy**  upon  thie  nnamiabie  trait  in  the  huasB 
character.  -I  yield  to  the  temptation,  however,  no  isinber,  Ui«a 
barely  to  remark,  tliat  I  believe  it  ie  a  trait  common  ia  leeie 
measure  to  all  men.  This  may  be  prove«i  pkrtmml9giM0f.  I 
know  a  man,  who,  by  the  eoncnning  teetlmony  of  two  phreoo- 
loglsts,  ia  remarkable  lor  hie  benevolonce  ]  and  I  have  the  as- 
thorlty  of  that  gentleman  for  eaying,  that  he  foand  do  pleanre 
in  reading  Horace,  until  he  came  to  the  ninth  satire.  In  tbsi, 
the  poet  tells  us,  as  the  classic  reader  knowa,  tbat  in  one  vf  liu 
rambles,  he  encountered  a  fellow,  who  fastened  upon  hln  like  ■ 
leech,  who  would  be  dlsmieeed  by  no  hint,  and  wbo  talked  bim 
into  an  agony,  that  threatened  to  etop  hie  hreathlog  throsgb  til 
time.  He  who  could  find  nothing  pleaeing  In  the  works  er 
Horace,  except  in  this  satire,  must  have  derived  hia  graiifiauee 
from  the  tormenta  of  the  bard  alone,  not  from  the  poctrr  n 
which  they  were  recounted.  If  sn  uncommonly  beneroleM 
man,  can  delight  In  the  tufferlng  of  a  fellow  belnf  ,  all  mea  mest 
Q.  £.  D. 

Relying  upon  the  truth  Just  esubliehed,  I  ▼enture  to  lay  bcf«n 
the  public  a  history  of  my  troublea  from  garrulity ;  premiiiof. 
that  those  who  find  In  themselves  a  refutation  of  my  logic  had 
belter  follow  me  no  fhrther ;  for  they  will  find  this,  the  dalletf 
and  most  insipid  narrative,  that  ever  waa  coounitied  to  paper. 

If  Horaee  has  truly  depidad  his  safliartofs  from  the  siraaeer 
who  joined  him  ia  the  Via  Sssrs,  then  I  havs  no  scmplss  bi  wf' 
Ing,  that  I  once  had  an  acquaintance  who  would  hare  killed  hha 
atone  dead,  before  he  reached  Vesta*8  temple.  Hm  tonseiiiar 
talked  ehiefly  of  himself—ao  did  mine;  and  here  ends  the  pa* 
ralleL    Hia,  vasa  Bmnofleiters-^hswaeapocc,adanccr,  and 

*The  readers  of  the  Metamger,  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
rich  treat  we  gave  them  fkt>m  the  firet  Tolume  of  the  "  Gtm^gi* 
Seenee,**  about  two  years  ago.  We  are  rejoiced  lo  perceive  that 
the  very  taleatsd  author  hss  dclermhied  to  eoms  out  with  a  new 
sarieo  of  them,— the  first  of  which,  *<  ViuU  Mat,**  wo  tramf^ir 
to  our  columne  from  tbe  **  jSuguttm  Mirror,**  a  rery  neatly  print* 
ed  and  wsll  edksd  psilsdicsl,  just  started  la  Augusta,  Gsofgia. 
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••tafsr,  gfanf  -Biinit  wm «ii  oImcoi*  fann«r,  who  oouU  hardlj 
reidMd  wiiM.  Hli,  was  a  man  who  knew  much  of  the  world ; 
mine,  had  hanilj  e?ar  traTelled  hejond  the  risible  horfaon, 
tbil  cMbtled  bis  oaUre  domicil.  WHh  the  ftrat,  therelbre,  te(f, 
vu  t  iiil^ect  of  agreable  Tartety— wkh  the  last,  Mlf,  was  a 
detd  noDsioay.  The  oat  passed  rapidly  from  sahject  lo  iul^ject ; 
lbs  otbsr  nsver  quit  a  sobject  uotU  he  carried  It  throuf  b  the 
mm  mittMB,  eireomstantial,  dry,  tanUHsing  deuils  that  ever 
aflictad  a  patieol  ear.  When  Horace  once  got  rid  of  his  man, 
be  wu  rid  of  him  forsTer :  bm  I  was  constrained  lo  risit  mine 
vMkly,  ud  somsdmea  oflener,  for  about  two  years.  The  na- 
lira  r«Q«ian  enjoyed  tho  poor  pritileffe  of  writhing  vnder  his 
uxtvrcf ;  b«  srsa  this  priTilege  was  denied  to  the  native  Oeor- 
fUiL  J  woald  DOC  be  rnde  to  my  oppressor,  first,  from  a  princi* 
pie  ef  cooitasy,  and  secondly  from  a  principle  of  personal  secu* 
fky ;  fv  be  was  of  the  beet  fighting  bhrad  In  the  country.  Now 
latibe  fsadsr  Imagine  ma  thus  elrcumataneed,  and  listening  by 
the  boar  le  story  afker  eiory,  like  thoee  below,  and  if  be  can 
hifb,  er  sTao  smile  at  my  tortures,  I  do  not  enyy  him  his  phi* 
luUtfopy,  flattered  aa  I  may  be,  by  his  teetimonjr  to  my  ethics. 

Ths  iMuae  of  my  Aum  was  Benjamin  Orinnolds ;  but  he  was 
W111U7  called  Liule  Ben,  to  distinguish  him  from  an  uncle  of  the 
UM  sane ;  and  only  fo^  this  purpooe ;  for  he  was  not  diminiip 
lira  jfl  MstoN.  Little  Ben  never  used  his  upper  lip  la  Ulking ; 
be  tnoiferred  iu  ofllce  to  his  upper  teeth.  If  he  was  not  driven 
M  tbki  espedient  from  necessity,  h  was  certainly  a  kindness  to 
boib  Kpi ;  for  his  upper  teeth  |>rotruded  so  fkr  forward,  as  to 
ni%ke  k  a  poaldve  labor  for  his  lips  to  salute  each  other.  Some 
of  his  iirieods  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  blow  out  a  candle 
wiiboat  dlalocathig  hia  neck,  or  burning  his  chin ;  but  I  do  not 
bcB«rethst. 

TUa  liule  deformity  had  the  efifect  of  changing  all  the  b*s  and 
^  io  Beo^i  narratives  to  t*s  and  Ts :  nevertheless  Ben  delivered 
bjmeirirkb  great  fluency.  Hb  seotencos  were  nnllbrmly  short, 
Md  diiiiagwshsd  only  by  the  eemlcolon  pause,  savs  when  he 
ncottoied  aome  wonderful  achievement,  or  astounding  wklclsm 
er  bia  bero:  then  Indeed  he  took  a  aemibreve  rest;  during 
vkkb,  be  amonied  a  look  of  self-complaisance,  an  arch  cot  of 
(be  cfc,  tad  a  veDed  smile  that  woald  hardly  have  been  tolera- 
tad  io  Beoaapaite,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  He  did  not  always, 
kevaver,  oso  his  Ikvinrite  slop  to  divide  dlstlna  sentences,  but 
MMtimsi  made  U  usurp  the  comma's  place ;  and  very  often 
no  froB  aenteace  to  aentence  wkhoot  any  pause  between  them. 
ill  ecber  itops  were  dismissed  from  his  dlscoursee.  He  almost 
iirarisbly  threw  the  emphasis  on  the  first  word  in  a  aentence, 
ud  ipoa  BO  other  ward.  His  delivery  was  naturally  quick ; 
mdeiUier  fran  thia  cause,  or  from  an  irrepressible  desire  lo  pass 
traa  ««7  to  story,  he  dealt  largely  in  the  elipeis.  The  reader 
baadoebtlcse  often  llsieaed  to  drops  of  rain  deeceadlog  fh>m  the 
Mvea  ef  a  house,  upon  a  platform  some  twelve  or  fifteen  Ihet 
^t  jsat  after  a  ehowar.  One  big  drop,  and  Ibur  or  Ave  Iktie 
•oea,  daeeeod  la  rapid  soccesslon— then  a  momenury  pause, 
xxl  nz  or  eight  follow  In  the  same  order— then  a  like  pauee, 
>a<i  Aftecn  or  twenty  roll  on  the  ear  in  like  manner.  So  fell 
Utile  Ben>i  mrda  and  sentences. 

I  pTDceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  one  or  two  of  Ben's  stories, 
*^  ere  qoiie  as  interesting  aa  any  that  I  erer  heard  from  him. 
Fwibe  aake  of  perspicuity  I  frequently  use  stops  which  he  did 
iwi;  btu  that  the  reader  may  catch  his  prevailing  style,  I  give 
^  ipfvopriite  poinu  fl>r  a  few  sentences. 

8T0RT  THE  FIRST. 

(W  daj  *a  the  fall;  V  was  pow*ful  hot  too  for  that  time  o* 
yur  i  MseCe  Yea  come  orer  to  our  house ;  and  s*ys  he  to  me  Ven 
i<t*i  go  kill  some  squlr*ls ;  Oh  s*ys  t  it*s  too  hot ;  Oft  s*ys  he 
reeti  MC  taller;  JTs  s*ys  1  nor  vutter  nother ;  Tut  hot's  hot 
*ad  evisiin  *s  saaM  to  ma  aa 


meliitt ;  Ok  s'ys  he  come  long 
<*»M  keg  he  cool  lo  the  woode ;  well  e*y  e  I  you'll  not  kill  nolh- 
h*  BO  bow  thto  tfaoe  0'  day  where's  Trig  ?*  I  don't  know  s'ys 
«H!e  Yea  where  he  waa.  when  I  come  away.  leould'nt  find 
^^  Then  s'ys  I  Pll  swar*  Ibin  Tlank  you'll  kill  nothin'. 
^T  I'ft  he  whace's  Jole !  and  Tottze?t  They're  good  for 
■^Ib*  s^o  I  for  equk'ls  but  Touie  ttees  sometimes  and  we  can 
trf  'cai.  80 1  call'd  the  dogs,  s'ys  I "  here  Jole !  here  Tonxe!" 
Tst  dlogthe  dog  could  I  find.    Call  'em  again  s'ys  uncle  Yen 

*  Uncle  Ben's  squirrel  dog  Trigger, 

t^XpNlfraod  Tbwer,  Little  Ban's  dogs. 


they're  soBiewhere  avout  here.  Oh  no  they  a'nt  s'ys  I,  they  al- 
ways lie  avout  the  dairy  and  loomohouse ;  they're  gone  off  with 
the  niggers  and  for  my  vart  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  It's  ding  nation 
hot.  Fresemly  I  look'd  round  and  I  saw  nigger  Feet  (Peter) 
comin'  over  the  draw-vars  with  a  vaaket  o'  corn  00  his  shoulder 
and  he  had  voih  the  dogs  Jole  and  Touze ;  well  s'ysl  uncle  Yen 
yander's  the  dogs  now  with  Feet ;  I  told  you  tlfoy 'd  gone  off  with 
the  niggers.  80  we  call'd  the  dogs  and  started  off  down  the 
vranch  round  the  com*Jleld,  and  fresently  Touse  treed.  S'ys  I 
uncle  Yen  Touze  nm  that  aquir'l  on  the  ground  'fore  he  treed  I 
know  ry  his  rarkin,  and  you'll  find  the  squir'l  high  uf,  for  he's 
had  a  scare  and  he*  11  never  stof  till  he  glu  to  the  tif  tof.  We 
went  to  ToHze  and  he'd  (reed  uf  one  of  the  whalin'est  foflers  I 
reckon  you  ever  seed.  Oo  round  the  tree  Yen  says  uncle  Yen, 
to  me,  and  shake  a  vush  and  let's  see  if  I  can't  see  him..  Well 
s'ys  I  you  need  *n  look  velow  the  very  tof  vunch  of  vushes  on 
the  tree  for  I  know  he's  high.    So  1  went  round  the  tree  and 

shuk  a  vush  and  fetch'd  a  squall Stof!  stof!  says  uncle  Yen, 

I  see  him,  and  he  is  high  uf  sure  enough.  There  s'ys  I  did  n't  I 
tell  you  so  ?  Well  s'ys  1  do  make  a  sure  shoot,  for  I  swar  I  do  n't 
want  to  have  Tuch  ehakln'  and  squallin'  to  do  this  hot  weather. 
Uncle  Yen  raised  uf  his  rifle  and  cracked  away  and  kili'd  the 
sqok*1,  and  down  he  come  and  sock  he  lodged  hi  the  fork 
of  the  fofler.  There  s'ys  I  now  you've  done  it.  Stof  s'ys  he, 
maybe  he'll  kick  and  roll  out.  Kick  the  devil  s'ys  I,  he  looks 
like  kickin'  with  a  rifle  vail  through  him  and  all  his  guts  hangin' 
out.  Well  s'ys  he  to  me  Yen  you  cant  rring  down  that  squir'l. 
S'ys  I  uncle  Yen  I'll  ve  dod  vlamed  If  I  cant  rrlng  down  the 
equir'L  Well  s'ys  he  if  you  >11  vriog  down  the  squir'l  I'll  give 
you  a  trifle.  Well  s'ys  I  what  '11  you  give  me  ?  Oh  e>ys  he  I 
don't  know,  I'll  giro  you  a  trifle.  Well  s'ys  I  uncle  Ven  I  dont 
velieve  you'll  gi'  me  any  thing,  vut  I'll  ve  dod  vlamed  If  I  com 
Tring  down  the  squir'l.  80  I  flung  off  my  hat  and  ahoes  and 
took  a  griff  ufon  the  fofler,  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  felt  like  Tackin 
out,  for  it  waa  a  whaler.  Yut  I  thought  there  waa  nothing  like 
trying.  So  I  set  bi  and  clum  uf  avout  twenty  foot,  and  got  dang 
tired.  Yut  thinks  I  it'll  never  do  to  turn  vack  now,  or  uncle 
Yen  'II  have  the  run  on  me.  80 1  clung  on  and  vlow'd  a  while, 
and  fashed  00  and  clum  uf  airout  forty  foot  uf  one  of  your  vigest 
sort  o*  foflers ! ! !  I  fiong  down  the  squir'l  and  s'ys  I  to  uncle  Yen, 

Where's  that  trlfie  you  were  going  to  gi'  me  ? 

Oh  B'ys  he  I  do  'n  know,  I'll  give  it  to  you  some  0*  these  days. 
80 1  waited  two  weeks,  and  I  meeu  uncle  Yen  at  the  muster,  and 
s'ys  I  uncle  Yen,  whore's  that  trifle  you  were  going  to  gi>  me, 
old  feller  ?  Oh  s'ye  he  I  do  'n  know  Yen,  I'll  give  it  to  yon 
eome  o'  these  days.  So  I  waita  about  three  weeks,  and  I  meets 
uncle  Yen  at  the  Court  House,  and  s'ys  I  lo  him  uncle  Yen 
Where's  that  trifle  you  were  going  to  gl'  me  old  feller  ?  Oh 
s'ys  hs  I  don  '  know  I'll  give  It  to  you  some  o'  these  days,  and 
ding  the  trifle  have  I  erer  eaan  to  thia  day— Tut  I  noTor  see  ud> 
do  Yen  that  I  dont  run  him  about  that  trifle,  and  I  reckon  ha 
hatea  it  the  worst  0'  any  thing  you  erer  seed. 

STORT  THE  SECOND. 
Cousin  John  and  I  went  one  day  down  his  mill  creek  a  flshin', 
and  we  fished  a  while,  and  got  no  biiee,  and  s'ys  cousin  John 
10  me,  Yen  I'm  going  home — well  s'ys  I  cousin  John  you  may  go, 
vut  ru  fish  a  little  longer.  Oh  s'ys  be  cotne  along  and  lets 
go  home,  you'll  cecch  nothhi'.  Well  s'ys  I,  I  dont  'spect  to 
cetch  any  thing  Tot  a  few  iMmy-heads  no  how,  Tut  Til  floh  on 
a  while  fonger.  Well  o'ya  no  I'm  off,  and  away  he  went  I 
walks  along  uf  the  crsek  droflin'  in  here  and  there,  vut  I  got 
nothin'  vut  a  few  nivvles,  and  one  liule  horny-head.  Fresently 
I  came  to  a  deep  hole  at  the  root  of  a  rig  veech  look'd  like 
there  might  be  cat  in  it.  80 1  futa  on  a  fireeh  long-worm,  and 
soused  in  my  hook  and  fresently,  vy  dad,  somstUn'  took  me ;  but 
I  miss'd  him.  S'ys  I  touch  ma  agin  mats.  So  I  haul'd  the 
Tate-gourd  to  me  and  took  out  another  long- worm  and  fut  it  on 
my  hook  and  soused  in  agin,  and  ry  dad  he  took  me  agin,  and 
I  whopt  out  a  ding  great  cat  arout  that  long— (measuring 
about  asven  inches  on  his  arm.)  Well  e'ys  I,  I  v'lleve  Pll  go 
home  eiaoe  I've  caught  a  cat.— So  I  goes  up  to  the  houee  and 
meets  cousin  John,  and  s'ys  he  to  me,  Yen,  where  did  you  git 
that  cat  ?  S'ys  I  cousin  John  I  cmttght  the  cat.  Yen  s'ys  he  I 
dont  v'lleve  you,  you  vaught  the  cat.  S'ys  I  cousin  John  I'll  ve 
dod  vlamed  if  I  dld'nt  oelch  the  cat ;  who  was  I  Uffuj  cats  from 
in  the  woods  uf  the  creak  ?  Why  e'ye  he  flom  soms  o>  the  mill- 
Toys.  Why  s'ys  I,  I  reckon  thera  was  no  Ysttcr  chance  for  mill- 
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▼oyt  emchUMg  cati  than  for  mj  cMchlnf  *ein— •*jt  I  if  7011*11  go 
vaek  to  the  creok  with  no.  Ml  tbow  yon  when  I  eaoght  the  cat 
Wall  wf  Oaorga,  aaya  ha,  I  tttltgo  wkh  you.  Wall  a*7a  I  coma 
•loof  .  80  we  goea  down  to  the  croak  and  a*yB  I  to  eoualn  John, 
cooain  John  lk$re>9  where  I  eanght  the  cat.  Wall  a*ya  ha  Van, 
I  ah'ant  T*UaTa  70a  till  yon  catch  another  caL  Why,  a*ya  I 
covain  John  ita  dIngM  hard  ir  a  man  mnat  catch  tw  cata,  fbra 
yonMl  T*UeTe  he  canght  ane  cat.— Well  a^ya  he  I  eh*an*t  ▼•Uere 
yon  any  how,  tf  11  yon  ceich  another.  Well  a^ya  t  cooain  John, 
there*a  nothlo*  Ilka  tryin*  any  how.  80 1  claia  on  another  long' 
worm  and  aonaed  in  my  hook,  and  rj  dad,  I  whopa  ov  another 
ding  great  cat  about  that  long.    8^  I  eoualn  John  what  do  you 

Chlok  o*  that  ? Wall  B*ya  he  Ven,  now  I  T'lioTe  you 

caught  the  cat,  and  arer  afaice  that  Pre  had  the  run  on  eoualn 
John  about  that  cat. 
The  reader  la  tired  of  thianonaanaa,  and  ao  la 
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THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

By  L.  IL,  of  Waahlngton  Chy. 

CHAFTBE    ni. 

The  recent  achtevefnent  of  Henry,  excited  in  the 
boaoms  of  his  eompanioni  the  highest  admiration  of 
bis  personal  prowess.  They  also  felt  for  him  that  deep 
attachment  which  mutual  priTations  and  mutual  dan- 
gers never  ftil  to  inspire.  But  week  after  week  rolled 
away,  and  yet  Col.  B.  and  his  family  came  not,  nor 
were  there  any  tidings  of  them.  The  time  set  for  their 
departure  from  the  landing,  was  often  counted  over. 
The  fears  of  the  people  at  the  station  were  aroused,  and 
at  last  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  some  fatal  disaster 
must  bsTC  be&llen  the  travellers.  It  was  evident  to 
Major  O.  that  bis  son  was  disquieted  and  sad,  and  that 
he  bad  become  indifferent  to  those  pursuits  which  had 
excited  him  to  action  on  his  first  arrival 

Henry's  fervid  imagination  sometimes  pictured  the 
object  of  his  adoration  dragging  out  her  days  in  a 
hopeless  and  d^§^ding  servitude.  Sometimes  he  be- 
held her  swollen,  disfigured  and  unburied  corpse,  drifled 
up  and  lying  on  the  beach  of  the  Tennessee.  All  hope 
of  ever  seeing  Emily  again  was  nearly  abandoned. 
These  thoughts  drove  him  almost  mad.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  anguish  he  determined  to  take  triple  ven- 
geance upon  the  ferocious  enemy.  All  his  faculties 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  reso- 
lution to  have  blood  for  blood.  More  than  once  he  pro- 
posed to  the  commander  of  the  station  to  raise  a  volun- 
teer force  which  should  penetrate  into  the  towns  of  the 
Indians,  lay  them  waste,  seize  upon  their  women  and 
children,  coerce  them  into  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
to  a  restoration  of  the  captives  which  they  held.  But 
the  cautious  veteran  checked  this  youthful  impatience 
and  impetuosity  by  alleging  that  they  were  as  yet  too 
weak  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  that  after  a  while  they 
might  be  strengthened  by  new  detachments  of  emi- 
grants, and  that  until  then  they  must  bear  their  suffer- 
ings bravely  and  patiently. 

Whilst  Henry  awaited  in  torturing  anxiety  for  some 
developments  that  might  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
probable  fate  of  Elmily,  an  event  occurred  which  had 
well  nigh  broken  up  the  whole  settlement 

One  morning,  about  an  hour  after  sun-rise,  seven  men 
were  seen  running  towards  the  station,  from  the  direc- 


tion of  the  neighboring  one,  with  their  guns  in  their 
hands,  and  apparently  in  the  greatest  terror.  Having 
been  admiued,  they  suted,  that  they  had  gone  oat 
about  daylight  to  hoe  their  com  and  ootum — a  small 
4iuantity  of  wbidi  latter  article  was  raised  to  be  spaa 
by  the  women— 4hat  they  had  been  at  work  but  a  few 
momenu  before  they  heard  the  \crack  of  a  rifle.  These 
men,  it  appeared,  were  in  that  part  of  the  fiekl  which 
was  forthest  from  the  stotion*  Between  them  and  their 
companions  mora  than  thirty  Indian  warrion,  emerging 
from  the  neighboring  wood,  suddenly  interposed.  The 
other  white  men,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  on  the  first 
alarm,  sprung  to  their  arms,  and  on  the  first  impube 
made  towards  the  gate,  the  enemy  being  close  upon 
their  heels.  The  women  seeing  their  husbands  coming 
and  hotly  puraued,  opened  the  gate,  hoping  to  admit 
them,  then  to  close  it  and  exclude  the  savages.  Bet 
the  Indians  accelerated  their  speed,  and  entered  as  it 
were  upon  the  sbouldera  of  the  settlers.  The  seven  men 
perceiving  that  all  was  lost  within,  bad  come  with  all 
possible  haste  to  Nashville,  in  order  to  procure  sacoor. 

This  thrilling  detail  awakened  all  Henry's  energies 
into  full  action.  His  dark  and  cloudy  brow,  compress- 
ed  lips,  and  fiery  eye,  shadowed  forth  the  tempest  that 
was  raging  within. 

The  commander  proceeded  with  his  accustomed  dr^ 
cumspection.  Having  called  his  men  togetber,  it  was 
decided  that  a  small  number  of  them  shouki  proceed  b> 
the  station  that  bad  been  attacked ;  ascertain  the  exteot 
of  the  mischief  that  had  been  done ;  whether  the  enemy 
bad  fled,  and  which  of  the  great  traces  leading  south, 
they  had  taken.  Word  was  sent  to  the  other  two  su- 
tions,  of  what  had  happened,  with  ordere  that  all  who 
could  be  spared,  should  be  sent  fully  equipped  for  an 
expedition. 

Those  who  visited  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster,  ap- 
proached cautiously  and  silently:  not  the  slightest 
noise  was  heard.  It  was  evklent  that  the  enemy  had 
come  in  haste,  had  done  their  bloody  work  in  baste, 
and  were  already  gone.  The  tracks  of  the  ponies 
around,  proved  that  they  were  on  horseback,  and  that 
they  would  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  porsuit 

At  the  entrance  of  the  station  there  were  four  lodians 
and  nine  white  men  dead.  On  the  countenances  of  the 
former  the  scowl  of  defiance  and  revenge  still  lingered. 
They  were  attired  in  their  war  dresses;  their  faces 
painted  red  and  black.  One  of  them  was  lying  with  his 
gun  beside  him,  not  having  been  discharged.  It  seem- 
ed probable  that  one  of  the  whites,  seeing  that  be  moat 
die,  resolved  to  sell  bis  life  deariy ;  that  he  had  turned 
suddenly  upon  his  punuer,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart.  In  the  hand  of  another  was  a  long  and  bloody 
knile,  which  he  had  used,  and  which  be  still  behl  firmly, 
the  muscles  being  yet  unrelaxed.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  gate  there  lay  an  old  man  tomahawked  and 
scalped — ^the  father  of  one  of  those  who  had  foUen.  By 
him  sat  his  faithful  dog  gently  licking  his  woaoda. 
When  the  visitere  approached,  he  canae  towards  them 
with  piteous  and  imploring  looks,  then  sprang  back,  as 
if  to  invite  them  to  relieve  his  master's  distress.  A 
few  paces  farther  on,  there  was  a  woman  lying  00  her 
face.  Beside  her  was  her  child,  who  was  just  able  to 
speak,  sobbing,  and  shaking  her  mother  as  if  she  thoagbt 
she  was  asleep.    In  one  of  the  cabins  there  were  two 
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dbiidren  tboat  four  7«ftr8  old,  each  with  a  atick  in  it* 
bud  raking  parched  com  from  the  fire,  apparently  un- 
coDScioof  of  what  had  happened,  and  absorbed  in  their 
eoipiofmeoL  On  being  questioned,  they  stated,  that 
hearing  a  noise  they  had  crawled  under  the  bed.  Here 
ifid  there  were  the  remains  of  scTeral  infanta,  which  it 
was  evident  had  been  taken  by  the  heels  and  their 
brains  beaten  ont  against  the  walls  of  the  station,  and 
tbeo  thrown  down.  The  spinning  wheels,  chairs  and 
MooiS|  were  oTerturned.  The  carded  cotton  was  Hying 
io  every  direction,  and  that  which  was  spun  was  scat- 
tered over  the  floors  of  the  cabins.  Some  of  the  quilts 
and  Uaokets  seemed  to  hare  been  dropped  as  the  ma- 
iBoders  were  endeavoring  to  take  them  away.  Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  confusion  and  hurry. 

Towards  evening  all  those  who  were  to  join  in  the 
propoNd  expedition,  assembled.  The  party  was  well 
Boonted.  All  night  they  were  busied  in  the  necessary 
preparatioDfc  No  one  thought  of  sleep.  A  small  sack 
of  con  wu  fitttened  behind  each  saddle,  and  over  each 
was  thrown  a  long,  nanow  wallet,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  meat  in  the  enda.  All  wore  their  summer  hunt^ 
iog  ihirts.  The  force  of  the  savages  was  about  sixty ; 
that  of  the  whites  forty..  Ten  of  them  were  detailed 
to  act  u  spies.  John  Gordon  was  appointed  their  cap- 
tain; a  post  of  great  trust  and  peril.  This  precaution 
vas  iodiapensable,  because  the  enemy  had  reduced  their 
peculiar  mode  of  making  war  to  perfection.  In  order 
to  decoy  their  victims  into  their  power,  they  were  ae- 
aniomed,  when  traversing  the  woods,  to  whistle  like 
partridges,  to  grunt  like  bears,  to  howl  like  wolves,  and 
to  gobble  like  the  wild  turkies. 

The  captain  of  the  spies  was  an  original.  His  height 
vas  not  more  than  five  feet  five  inches,  but  the  symme- 
try of  his  person  waa  perfect  His  bodily  activity  was 
voDdeifoL  From  mere  love  of  romantic  adventure  he 
had  wandered  away  from  his  friends  and  joined  a  small 
company  going  to  the  west.  Not  one  of  these  friends 
knew  whither  he  had  gone,  or  when  he  would  return, 
if  ever.  He  was  reckless  of  the  world's  goods.  He 
neither  asked  nor  cared  for  any  thing  but  enough  to  eat 
and  to  wear,  and  a  faithful  horse,  dog  and  rifle.  All 
Ui  facaltieB  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  passion  for 
tttioo.  Looking  always  upon  the  bright  side  of  the 
pictore  of  human  life,  he  never  desponded.  Hbplay- 
fol  fancy  was  forever  on  the  wing.  He  filled  every  one 
aboQt  him  with  delight,  as  though  he  bore  the  wand  of 
a  charmer.  His  wit  was  almost  attic.  Gordon's  gifts 
veie  indeed  so  rare,  that  he  waa  a  universal  favorite. 
Iq  his  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  he  exhibited  the 
r^atesi  delicacy  and  generosity  of  sentiment.  No  man 
vas  braver  in  battle,  and  yet  a  more  humane  spirit  never 
d«dt  m  human  bosom.  When  he  was  bent  on  attain- 
^  any  object  that  was  dear  to  his  heart,  he  was  as 
■Boet  and  silent  as  the  grave ;  still  those  who  scanned 
^  slightly,  regarded  him  as  a  babbler,  and  supposed 
that  if  a  tingle  thought  which  be  held,  was  pent  up  within 
him  for  a  moment,  that  he  must  bursL  The  commander 
■>*  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  individual  and  appre- 
^^*^  them  correctly.  The  new  duty  assigned  him, 
nqoired  the  exercise  of  all  his  talent,  because  on  his 
ekiU  and  vigilance  the  life  of  each  man  of  the  party  im- 
minently depended. 

All  were  ready  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning.  The 
women  and  cbikiren  gathered  around  to  bid  farewelL 


The  parting  was  affecting,  because  it  was  very  certain 
that  some  who  were  going  might  never  return.  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  each  man  was  anxious  to 
meet  it  The  ever  active  wife  of  the  commander  was 
at  hand.  Although  her  heart  was  full,  her  fortitude 
never  failed  her.  In  a  firm  voice  she  said,  "John,  my 
husband,  take  care  of  yourself;  but  be  sure  that  yon 
and  the  boys  do  not  sufier  thoee  murderers  to  escape : 
no,  not  one  of  them." 

After  the  party  had  fairiy  cleared  the  settlements,  the 
eoromander  addressed  them,  and  stated  that  the  enemy 
had  gotten  eighteen  hours  Uie  start  of  them ;  that  they 
had  probably  travelled  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
but  that  they  would  slacken  their  pace,  as  was  their 
custom  when  they  were  not  soon  pursued  and  over- 
taken.   He  believed  that  they  would  cross  the  Tennes- 
see on  rafts,  on  which  they  would  place  their  plunder. 
Although  the  distance  was  so  great,  the  commander 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  follow  the  foe  to  the  river, 
attack  them  there,  and  take  them  by  surprise.    At  our 
first  fire  we  must  cut  off  as  many  as  we  can.    Rais- 
ing himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  throwing  his  eye  fiercely 
around,  he  said  then,  each  man  must  buckle  to  his  man, 
and  not  a  soul  of  them  will  be  able  to  save  himself. 
Passing  on  rapidly,  the  spies  being  half  a  mile  ahead, 
the  party  travelled  four  days.    On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  Gordon  returned  back  in  haste  upon  the  main 
body,  and  reported  that  they  had  come  to  a  fire  from 
which  the  enemy  could  not  have  departed  more  than 
an  hour.    It  was  manifest  that  the  Indians  had  set  out 
early  with  the  view  of  passing  the  river  by  night-falL 
A  halt  was  ordered,  and  each  man  directed  to  pick  his 
flint,  reload,  and  prime  anew.     The  horses  were  se- 
cured by  their  halters.    The  veteran  enjoined  it  upon 
all,  and  particularly  upon  the  young  men,  to  fire  delibe- 
rately and  upon  good  aim.    It  was  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  ezaet  condition,  position  and  employ- 
ment of  the  enemy,  before  the  fire  of  the  whites  was  de- 
livered.   The  captain  of  the  spies  was  ordered  upon 
this  dangerous  duty.     If  a  leaf  should  be  disturbed, 
these  watchful  sons  of  the  forest  might  detect  with  the 
quickness  of  lightening  the  presence  of  their  pursuers. 
In  an  instant  they  would  vanish  like  shadows,  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  defeat  the  plan  tbtft 
had  been  laid  for  their  total  destruction.    The  spy  pro- 
ceeded fearlessly  to  the  discharge  of  his  perilous  under- 
taking.   When  he  came  within  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  bluflf  being  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  he  laid  down  and  drew 
himself  along  by  seizing  upon  the  grass  with  his  right 
hand,  and  trailing  his  gun  after  htm  in  his  left    Hav- 
ing reached  the  brink,  he  raised  his  head  a  few  inches, 
and  peeped  over.    The  Indians  were  scattered  along 
the  sandy  beach.    The  morning  was  beautiftil ;  not  a 
breath  of  sur  disturbed  the  wide  and  placid  dieet  of 
water  that  was  slowly  moving  by.    Some  of  the  enemy 
were  picking  up  pieces  of  driftwood  and  carrying  them 
on  their  shoulders  lazily  to  the  spot  where  others  were 
constructing  the  raftSi    Several  had  cut  grape  vines, 
with  which  to  tie  the  logs  together,  and  were  dragging 
them  after  them.    Five  or  six  were  looking  idly  on,  and 
about  as  many  were  stretched  out  ilsleep.    There  were 
five  young  and   handsome  squaws  with  the  party. 
These  were  standing  in  a  group,  each  dressed  in  a  fhock 
and  bonnet,  that  had  been  taken  oflT  at  the  time  of  the 
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nuMacre.    They  were  in  a  joyous  humor,  and  ware 
laughiog  immodeFately  at  each  other.    Firet  one  and 
then  another  would  walk  off  with  an  air  and  stmt,  and 
the  rest  would  pursue  her  with  loud  peals  of  Dierriment. 
Ckirdon  returned  and  gave  all  the  neeesiary  details. 
Henry  then  offered  a  suggestion  which  was  unani* 
inously  adopted ;  that  only  twenty  of  their  men  should 
fire  from  the  top  of  the  bank ;  that  the  other  twenty 
should  leap  down  the  bluff  and  make  at  tiie  Indians, 
whilst  those  who  had  disehaiged  their  guns  shoukl  re- 
load on  the  insunt,  and  eoma  to  tha  asristanea  of  those 
who  would  be  in  advanee  and  actually  engaged.    All 
mored  with  the  silence  of  death,  and  each  took  delibe- 
rate sight.    When  the  whites  delivered  their  fire,  there 
arose  a  long  and  loud  shriek.    Those  whose  rifles  were 
still  loaded,  fiiirly  threw  themselves  down  the  precipice^ 
roee  to  their  feet,  and  pushed  on  rapidly.    The  enemy 
seized  upon  their  arms ;  the  women  flew  ak>ng  the  shore. 
The  warriors  were  ao  completely  surprised  that  they 
couM  not  run  without  being  overuken.  They  resolved 
as  it  were  instinctively  to  make  battle  and  die  despe- 
rately.   Turning  upon  the  whitea,  they  dispersed  to 
some  extent,  and  each  naturally  selected  'an  opponent 
Henry  Q.  preserved  his  self-poetession,  but  his  spirit 
was  on  fire.    His  attention  was  srrested  by  the  saocy 
and  defying  look  of  a  warrior,  about  his  own  age,  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of 
his  person,  his  great  elasticity  of  limbic  and  his  free  and 
unconstrained  movenienta.    He  fled,  and  Henry  pur- 
sued him ;  but  after  be  had  run  about  fifty  yards  he 
halted  suddenly,  turned,  and  raised  his  rifle,  so  did 
Henry,  and  both,  in  their  anxiety  and  hurry,  missed. 
On  the  advance  of  his  antagonist,  the  young  warrior 
again  retreated,  turning  occasionally  and  watching  for 
bis  foe.    At  last  be  stopped,  wheeled,  and  in  an  instant 
threw  his  tomahawk  with  all  his  mighty  whkh  struck 
Henry  between  his  left  nipple  and  the  jomt  of  the  left 
shoulder.    The  wound  was  deepk  aikI  the  hknd  stieasB- 
ed  down,  but  he  was  now  excited  almost  to  madness^ 
Grasping  and  raising  his  tomahawk,  he  aimed  to  strike 
the  head  of  his  enemy,  but  it  glanced  and  took  off  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  led  hand.    Each  of  the  paiw 
ties  then  had  his  butcher's  knifo  lefl,  and  both  were 
wounded.    Both  drew  in  a  twinkling  and  rushed  at 
each  other;  but  Henry  dodged  the  blow  of  the  Indian 
who  raiaed  to  strike,  threw  himself  under  him,  as  it 
were,  clasped  him  round,  and  attemped  to  throw  him. 
At  last  they  fell  side  by  side,  and  now  it  seemed  that 
the  final  reault  of  the  combat  must  depend  on  which 
should  be  able  to  turn  the  other.    The  hand  of  the  In- 
dian was  disabled,  and  Henry  was  already  exhausted 
by  the  hMS  of  blood  from  his  bressL    Seeing  thst  all 
hope  of  preserving  his  lifo  would  soon  be  ended,  each 
struggled  to  the  uttermost    Fortunately  the  bss  of 
part  of  the  hand  of  the  young  warrior,  gave  his  antago- 
nist a  decided  advantage,  and  at  length  Henry  turned 
him  and  got  upon  top.    Qathering  op  his  knees,  he 
phMed  them  upon  the  arms  of  the  Indian,  drew  his 
large  knife  acroes  his  throat,  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  cut  it  from  ear  to  ear.    The  brave  feUow  utured  a 
deep  groan,  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  quickly  ex- 
pired.   Henry  rolled  over  by  his  side,  and  wholly  over- 
come by  the  desperate  efibrt  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  aoon  became  senseless.    In  this  condition 
the  two  were  found  after  the  battle  was  over. 


ICELAND. 

We  have  heretofore  reviewed  an  epic  poem  from  Swe- 
den, with  copious  extracts.  Perhaps  to  most  readen 
the  following  paragraph,  giving  some  hinti  of  tlw 
literary  slate  of  Iceland,  as  long  ago  as  1819,  may  be 
even  more  interesting.  It  is  extracted  finom  Back- 
wood's  Bdsgazine,  for  April,  1819. 

ICELANDIC  UTERATURE. 

From  some  Interesting  aoooonts  respecting  tiie 
modem  literature  of  Iceland,  we  learn,  that  a 
translation  has  been  made  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Lost,  and  of  the  first  fourteen  books  of  Klopsiock's 
Messiah,  into  the  language  of  that  country,  bj 
John  Tborlakson,  a  naUye.  This  poet  is  a  minit- 
ter  at  Baegisa,  and  lires  in  a  little  bat,  situated 
between  three  higb  mountains,  and  in  the  nsiglk- 
borfaood  of  torrents  and  fcamiog  cataracls.  The 
room  in  which  he  studies  and  sleep*,  h  scarcely 
large  omragh  tocootain  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair, 
and  the  entrance  is  not  fimr  feet  in  height  His 
whole  income  does  not  exceed  six  guineas  a  year, 
although  be  serves  two  parishes.  So  little  k 
required  to  support  life  in  Iceland,  that,  tbrmerlj , 
the  ministers  lutd  not  more  than  thirty  shillingB 
for  their  annual  stipend. 

Netk^rlands. 

An  Almanack  of  the  Muses  in  Dutch  tor  1820, 
to  include  the  productions  of  the  moet  odebnled 
living  poets,  is  announced. 

Hussia. 

In  the  Ruasian  language,  a  geographical  msmnl 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  two  Tolumes  by  C.  M. 
de  Broemsen,  who,  during  twenty-fire  yesn 
active  peregrination  of  this  yast  country,  has 
been  enabled  to  visit  the  greater  part  of  it  The 
work  includes  particular  observations  on  the  soil ; 
and  on  the  industry^  commerce,  manners,  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Lancasterian  System  of  Education  is  about 
to  be  pobliabed  in  Spanish,  and  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  king  Ferdinand. 

The  literature  of  Iceland  has  lately  become  an 
object  of  research  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  and 
the  royal  library  at  Stockholm  possessing  a  giest 
number  of  Iceland  MSS.  the  Professor  Lilliegrea 
is  now  occupied  in  translating  and  preparing  them 
for  publication.  The  first  volume  has  aj^ieared, 
and  a  second  it  in  great  ferwardness. 


t:^  We  ITS  reluctamly  com]Mned  to  postpone  wfvfml  intr 
rsMlnff  bibliographloal  mcIcm  aotil  ow  mzK  niiBb«r;  la  tkt 
meandme  w«  nnaw  dm  InTftaOoa  to  puUMMoi  sad  aoikgn  ib 
forward  their  works  without  delay. 


93*  ERRATi — In  the  biographical  ekeieh  ofOeocnl  Hugh 
Mercer,  pabliehed  io  the  April  number  of  iho  XeoaoDger,  en 
error  occurred  in  tho  laat  poragraph,  jwf a  S18,fifleeoth  lie* 
from  the  top.  laecead  of  *<  JMhf,»  h  ahould  have  been  printMl 
"XMAy,"  the  raoezabia  MxtoB*a  aaaia. 
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ANCIENT   LITERATURE. 

Bj  ft  YirgiBtaii,  BOW  %  CMmo  ofOhio. 


XfiNOPHQN. 

We  hive  sometimes  been  led  to  fear  that  io 
ihe  flood-tide  of  modern  literature,  amid  the 
Domerous  works  of  fiction  and  fancy,  the  easy 
Damtire,  the  minute  display  of  petty  passions 
aod  fioe  ihades  of  character  and  feeling  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  present  day  excel,  the  standard 
torb  of  ancient  literature  would  fall  into  neglect, 
a^  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  forgotten  hy 
cor  reading  public. 

We  do  not  entirely  acquit  ourselres  and  our 
reriewiog  fraternity  of  all  blame  in  aiding  the 
teodeoey  to  this  result.  We  hare,  or  are  sup- 
posed k)  hare,  to  do  only  with  that  which  is  new 
and  freah  before  the  reading  public.  We  are 
expected  to  be  their  tasters  at  the  sumptuous 
and  Taried  feast  served  up  out  of  the  fresh  pro- 
doets  of  each  abundant  year;  to  invite  their 
atteotion  to  what  is  savory  and  wholesome  on 
the  weilspread  board,  and  to  warn  them  against 
all  that  is  noxious  or  insipid.  Laboring  in  this 
onrroeation,  we  seldom  ourselves  find  leisure  to 
look  back  upon  the  past-— to  rerel  in  the  rich 
prodactions  of  other  ages  and  other  climes — and 
we  feel  nothing  uf  the  glow  of  original  concep- 
tion, DO  pride  as  the  discoverer  of  hidden  merit, 
when  we  commend  those  writings  of  high  anii- 
qoitj  which  need  not  the  sanction  of  our  judg- 
oeot,  because  they  have  been  consecrated  by 
time. 

We  do  not  feel  a  blind  reneratton  for  antiquity, 
however  much  we  may  admire  all  that  is  excel- 
lent in  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
remote  times.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  vut  infrriority  of  the  ancients  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  physical  sciences;  and  we  are 
advised  that  they  had  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion multiiudes  of  trashy  writers,  as  well  as 
ve— men  who  could  write  by  the  quantity  for  a 
wager— who,  like  Lucilius,  could  compose  two 
hundred  verses  standing  upon  one  leg — but  their 
chaff  has  been  long  since  given  to  the  winds, 
sod  they  have  left  us  only  the  winnowed  grain. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  we  look 
with  delight  on  some  of  the  relics  of  antiquity, 
which  would  else,  perhaps,  in  eor  eyes  have  but 


common  merit.  It  is  that  they  show  us,  both  in 
great  and  in  little  things,  in  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  common  amusements  and  frivolity,  the 
absolute  identity  of  our  race,  and  that  man  is 
now  just  what  he  was  in  the  earliest  age  to 
which  we  can  trace  him,  even  in  the  very  dawn 
of  his  history.  Greatly  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  are  changed,  and  though  the 
external  man  be  moulded  and  modified  to  adapt 
itself  to  that  which  surrounds  him,  yet  in  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  being,  in  the  unity  of 
character,  in  his  actions  arising  out  of  any  given 
condition  in  which  we  find  or  place  him,  we  see 
him  to  have  been  then  just  that  which  under  like 
conditions  we  feel  that  he  is  now.  Thus  through 
the  long  lapse  of  ages,  in  remote  lands  and  la 
difierent  climes,  in  the  first  dawn  of  history,  in 
the  earliest  poem  and  in  the  oldest  proverb,  we 
recognize  the  developments  of  the  same  nature 
which  is  still  our  own,  and  instinctively  claim 
fellowship  with  the  shadowy  memories  of  the* 
past. 

We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  dissertation  upon 
ancient  literature,  or  to  institute  a  comparisoR 
between  ancient  and  modern  writers  $  but|  led 
by  the  reflections  which  we  have  sketched,  and 
with  them  for  our  apology,  we  invite  our  readers 
to  sit  down  with  us  for  one  short  hour,  and  renew 
his  schoolboy  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  writers  and  one  of  the  most  adventurous 
and  generouft  spirits  of  antiquity— the  bold,  the 
simple,  the  elegant  and  classic  Xenophon. 

We  do  not  write  for  scholars,  but  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  reading  public.  We  refer  to  no  Greek 
text,  but  to  an  excellent  translation  of  the  works 
of  our  author,  which  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
bookstores,  aod  which  may  be  read  as  a  recrea- 
tion by  those  who  found  it  in  the  original  a  labor 
%nd  a  task,  and  with  equal  profit  by  those  to 
whom  in  that  original  it  was  a  sealed  bodi. 

Xenophon  was  one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates, 
and  imbibed  deeply  the  opinions  and  philosophy 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  He  lived  at  the  time 
when  Athens  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
Sparta,  and  that  iron  power  ruled  in  Greece-* 
when  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius  and  At* 
taxerxes,  his  son,  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  the 
Emperor  was  known  among  the  States  of  Ionia 
and  Greece  as  "the  Great  King"— when  ihe 
Carthaginians  ruled  in  Western  Africa  and 
Spain  and  were  conquerors  in  Sicily,  and  when 
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Rome,  which  has  sioce  slowly  risen,  spread 
wide  its  empire,  lived  oat  its  appointed  day,  and 
erumbled  to  pieces  and  fell,  so  as  to  be  itself 
among  the  remembrances  of  the  long  past,  was 
an  inconsiderable  city  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  almost  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  its 
more  polished  neighbors.  Yet  in  searching  the 
papers  of  this  accomplished  author,  we  enter 
into  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  if  be  were  of 
our  own  time — we  sympathize  with  him  as  a 
friend  whom  we  know  and  love,  and  feel  that 
we  could  with  him,  or  such  as  he  was,  pass  a 
conTirial  hour  yery  happily  and  much  at  our 
ease,  and  (all  conventional  forms  aside)  find 
him  a  gentleman,  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  social 
circle,  to  improve  by  his  intelligence  and  delight 
by  his  wit;  and  we  almost  forget  the  mighty 
chasm  of  ages  on  ages  of  perishable  States  and 
Empires,  and  still  more  perishable  man,  which 
separates  him  from  us. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  indicative  of  his  character,  is  the 
love  and  veneration  which  he  bears  to  the  person 
and  memory  of  Socrates,  and  his  care  and  at- 
tention to  all  that  remains  of  him.  While  Xe- 
nophon lived  in  his  native  city,  in  his  youth  and 
early  manhood,  he  was  a  constant  follower  of 
Socrates,  devoted  to  his  person  and  obedient  to 
his  counsels.  During  this  peiiod  occurred  most 
of  those  conversations  which  he  has  given  in 
his  "  Memoirs  of  Socrates."  They  are  narrated 
with  much  spirit,  and  contain  in  them,  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  much  more  of  the  "fa- 
ther sage"  than  do  similar  notices  from  the  pen 
of  his  other  (Celebrated  pupil,  Plato.  Xenophon 
indeed  intimates  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  there 
is  more  of  poetry  than  truth  in  Plato's  account 
of  the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  though  he 
seems  to  speak,  not  without  some  slight  tincture 
of  rivalry.  Writing  to  Lamprocles,  son  of  So- 
crates, he  says : 

"  I  have  a  design  to  collect  the  sayings  and 
actions  of  Socrates,  which  will  be  his  best  apo- 
logy, both  now  and  for  thtf  future,  not  in  the 
court  wliere  the  Athenians  are  judges,  but  to  all 
who  consider  the  virtue  of  the  man.  If  w4 
should  not  write  this  freely,  it  were  a  sin  against 
friendship  and  truth.  Even  now  there  fell  into 
my  hands  a  piece  of  Plato^s  to  that  effect,  where- 
in is  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  some  discourses 
of  his  not  unpleasant.  But  we  must  profess  that 
we  heard  not,  nor  can  commit  to  writing  any  in 
that  kind,  for  we  are  not  poets  as  he  is,  though 
he  renounce  poetry." 

And  in  writing  to  Cebes  and  Simmias,  he 
says: 

''Plato,  though  absent,  is  much  admired 
throughout  Italy  and  Sicily  fox  his  treatises ;  but 


we  cannot  be  persuaded  they  deserve  any  stody. 
I  am  not  only  careful  of  losing  the  hoaor  dse  to 
learning,  but  tender  also  of  Socrates,  lest  fail 
virtue  should  incur  any  prejudice  by  my  ill  rela- 
tion of  it." 

Yet  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  he  wu  jealooi  of 
the  honor  of  his  master,  rather  thao  of  the  com- 
parative  success  of  his  own  and  Plato's  treatise 
concerning  him.  His  declared  poqiose  vts  to 
appeal  in  behalf  of  Socrates,  to  the  tribooai, 
"  not  where  the  Athenians  were  judges,  but  to 
all  who  consider  the  virtue  of  the  maa  f  and  he 
was  unwilling  that  his  stern  virtue  and  pnctietl 
wisdom  should  be  discolored  or  tinged  1^  ereo  t 
glow  of  poetic  fancy. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  Memoirs,  he  iDcidcst- 
ally  detaila  a  conversation  between  Pericles  aod 
Alcibiades,  in  which  we  find,  in  stthstance,  Sir 
William  Blackstone's  definition  of  law.  Alci 
biades,  then  a  youth,  having  requested  Pericles 
to  explain  to  him  "  what  a  law  is,"  Pericles 
replies : 

"  Your  request,  my  Alcibiades,  is  oot  diffienli 
to  be  complied  with ;  for  that  is  a  law  which  the 
people  agree  upon  in  their  public  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  cause  to  be  promulgated  io  a 
proper  manner,  ordaining  what  ought,  and  what 
ought  not,  to  be  done." 

"  And  what  do  they  ordain ;  good,  or  erilf 

^Not  evil,  surely,  my  young  friend." 

"But  what  do  you  call  that,"  said  Alcibiades, 
^  which  in  atates  where  the  people  have  oo  rale, 
is  advised  and  ordained  by  the  few  who  may  be 
in  power?*' 

"  I  call  th«t  likewise  a  law,"  replied  Pericles; 
"  for  laws  are  nothing  but  the  iajuDctioDS  of 
such  men  as  are  in  possession  of  the  sorereiga 
authority." 

But  the  young  inquirer  led  the  experienced 
statesman  into  those  intricate  mazes  of  social 
and  political  obligation,  in  which  so  many  bare 
been  bewildered  in  our  own  times,  and  throogb 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  gorenmeat, 
for  which  a  written  constitution  is  the  onlf 
remedy,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  always  effeetoal. 

"But,'^  aaid  Alcibiades,  <'when  a  tyrant  is 
possessed  of  this  sovereign  authority,  ate  ibe 
things  he  ordains  to  be  received  as  laws?" 

"As  laws,"  returned  Pericles. 

"What  then  is  violence  and  injostieef  nid 
Alcibiades.  "Is  it  not  when  the  strong  compel 
the  weak,  not  by  mildness  and  persuasion,  but 
by  force,  to  obey  them  V^ 

"  I  think  it  is." 

"Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  what  a  tyraot 
decrees,  and  compels  the  observance  of,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,  is  not  law,  bot 
violence?" 
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**  I  belwTe  it  may,"  Rnswered  Pericles ; ."  for 
I  caonot  admit  that  as  a  law,  which  a  tyrant 
eoicts,  coDtmry  to  the  will  of  the  people." 

^And  when  the  few  impose  their  decrees  apon 
the  many,  not  by  persaasion,  bat  by  force,  are 
we  to  call  this  also  Tiolencei" 

"We  are:  and  truly,  I  think,"  said  Pericles, 
"that  whaterer  is  decreed  and  enforced  without 
the  coDsent  of  those  who  are  to  obey,  is  not  law, 
hot  Tiolenee." 

''Then  ought  that  which  is  decreed  by  the 
people  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nobles,  to  be 
deemed  nolence,  rather  than  law  ?*' 

'*No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Pericles.  "  But,  my 
Alcibiades,  at  your  age  we  were  somewhat  more 
acQte  io  these  nice  subtleties,  when  we  made  it 
oor  bosiness  to  consider  them." 

Id  the  same  book,  in  a  conversation  with 
Aristodemus,  an  atheist,  Socrates  gives  a  brief 
bat  striking  outline  of  that  view  of  natural  the- 
ology whi^'b  Mr.  Paley  has  so  fully  elaborated 
io  his  work  on  that  subject. 

**Tell  me,"  said  he,  *' Aristodemus,  is  there 
soy  man  whom  you  admire  on  account  of  his 
merit?" 

Aristodemus  having  answered,  "Many"— 

"Name  some  of  them,"  said  Socrates,  "I  pray 
fon." 

"I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  "Homer  for 
bis  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  dithyram- 
bics,  Sophocles  for  his  tragedy,  Polycletes  for 
statuary,  aad  Xeuxis  for  painting." 

'^Bat  which  seems  to  you  mo&t  worthy  of 
admiration,  Aristodemus ;  the  artist  who  forms 
images  Toid  of  motion  and  intelligence,  or  one 
who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  are 
e&doed  not  only  with  activity,  but  understand- 
ing?" 

"The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemas,  "provided  the  production  be  not 
the  effect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  and  contri- 
Tance." 

"  But  since  there  are  many  'things,  some  of 
which  we  can  easily  see  the  use  o^  while  we 
eanooc  say  of  others,  to  what  purpose  they  were 
prodQced,  which  of  these,  Aristodemus,  do  you 
asppoae  the  work  of  wisdom  7" 

"It  would  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm 
it  of  those  whose  fitness  and  utility  is  so  evi- 
deatly  apparent" 

*'BQt,"  replied  Socrates,  "it  is  evidently 
•pptrent,  that  He  who  made  man  endued  him 
with  senses  because  they  were  good  for  him ; 
eyes  wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible, 
asd  ears  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  And 
aay,  Aristodemus,  to  what  purpose  should  odors 
^  prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling  were  de- 
nied 1  or  why  the  distinctions  of  bitter  and  sweet. 


savory  and  unsavory,  unless  a  palate  had  been 
given,  conveniently  placed  to  arbitrate  between 
them  and  declare  the  difierence?  Is  not  that 
Providence  in  a  most  eminent  manner  conspicu- 
ous, which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate 
in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared  eyelids 
like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it,  which  extend  of 
themselves  whenever  it  is  needful,  and  again 
close  when  sleep  approaches  ?  Are  not  the 
eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with  a  fence  on  the 
edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard 
the  eye?  Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not  with- 
out its  office,  but  as  a  pent-house,  is  prepared  to 
turn  off  the  sweat  falling  from  the  forehead, 
which  might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender 
than  astonishing  part  of  us.  Is  it  not  to  be 
admired  that  the  ears  should  take  in  sounds  of 
every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much  filled  by 
them  ?  That  the  fore  teeth  of  the  animal  should 
be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  ef  idently  best 
suited  for  cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side 
for  grinding  it  in  pieces?  That  the  mouth, 
through  which  the  food  is  <:onveyed,  is  placed 
so  near  the  nose  and  eyes,  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  unnoticed,  whatsoever  is  unfit  for  nou- 
rishment? And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristo- 
demus, whether  a  disposition  of  parU  like  these 
should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and 
contrivance  ?" 

How  strong  his  argument  and  how  beautiful 
bis  illustrations !  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
light  of  Revelation  was  not  yet  upon  the  earth  • 
and  the  Creator  of  the  universe  could  be  known 
only  by  his  works. 

Xenophon  says  of  Socrates,  that  'Hvhen  he 
prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this:  ^that  the 
gods  would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were 
good ;'  and  this  he  did  forasmuch  as  they  only 
knew  what  was  good  for  man."  The  same  with 
thte  prayer  commended  to  us  by  Doctor  Johnson 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  beautiful  poem  on  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes : 

"  Still  rake  for  good  the  aupplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measare  and  the  ohoioe." 

In  the  feast  of  Callias,  we  are  made  present 
alihost  in  very  deed,  at  a  fine  scene  of  ancient 
conviviality.  To  this*  we  will  take  leave  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

"During  the  feast  of  Minerva,  there  was  a 
solemn  tournament,  whither  Callias,  who  ten- 
derly loved  Autolicus,  carried  him,  which  was 
soon  after  the  victory  which  that  youth  had 
obtained  at  the  Olympic  games.  When  the 
shows  were  over,  Callias  taking  Autolicus  and 
his  father  with  him,  went  down  from  the  city  to 
his  house  in  the  Pireum,  with  Nieerates,  the  son 
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of  Nicias.  Bat  apon  tht  way  meettog  Soentea, 
HermogeneSjCritobuloaf  Antialhenea  and  Car- 
midet,  diicouraing  together,  he  gave  oidera  to 
one  of  his  people  to  conduct  Antolicua  and  those 
of  his  companf  to  his  house ;  and  addressing 
himself  to  Socrates  and  those  who  were  with 
him,  "I  ooald  not,"  said  he,  "hare  met  with 
yon  mora  opportunely :  I  treat  to-day  Autolicus 
and  his  ftitber;  and,  if  I  am  not  decetred,  per- 
sons like  you,  who  have  their  souls  purified  by 
refined  contemplations,  would  do  much  mora 
honor  to  oar  assembly,  than  yonr  colonels  of 
horse,  captains  of  foot,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
business,  who  ara  full  of  nothing  but  their  offices 
and  employments."  '*  You  ara  always  upon  the 
banter,"  said  Socrates ;  *'  for,  since  you  gare  so 
much  money  to  Protagoras, 


s  and  Prodi- 
cas)  to  be  instrocted  in  wisdom,  you  make  but 
little  account  of  us,  who  hare  no  other  assisUnce 
but  oureelves  to  acquira  knowledge."  ''*Tis 
true,"  said  Callias,  "  hitherto  I  hare  concealed 
from  you  a  thousand  fine  things  I  learned  in  the 
eonrersation  of  those  gentlemen ;  but  if  you  will 
sup  with  roe  this  erening,  I  will  teach  yon  all  I 
know,  and  after  that  I  do  not  doubt  you  will  say 
I  am  a  man  of  consequence." 

Socrates  and  his  party  accepted  the  iaritation, 
and  we  soon  find  them  seated  at  the  supper  table, 
which,  like  all  other  entertainments,  whether 
called  supper  or  dinner,  was  at  the  beginning 
dull  enough.  ''A  profound  silence  was  obserred, 
as  though  it  bad  been  enjoined.*'  By«aod-by,  a 
bufibon  entered,  vho  tried  to  raise  a  laugh,  but 
failed.  After  the  firet  coune,  and  they  had  made 
"efiasion  of  wioe  in  honor  of  the  gods,  a  certain 
Syracosan  entered,  leading  in  a  handsome  girl, 
who  played  on  the  flute,  another  that  danced  and 
showed  rery  nimble  feats  of  aetirity,  and  a  beau> 
tiful  little  boy,  who  danced,  and  played  perfectly 
well  on  the  guitar."  Socratea  became  talkatire. 
He  complimented  Callias  on  the  liberality  and 
good  taste  displayed  in  the  entertainment  |  said 
some  happy  things  in  praise  of  the  wires  of 
Critobulos  and  Nicerates,  two  married  gentle- 
men of  the  party ;  he  racited  some  poetry,  and 
the  dancing  girl's  elegant  performance  drew  from 
him  some  fine  obserrations  on  the  comparatire 
beauty  of  objects  at  rest  and  in  motion,  together 
with  a  whimsical  declaration  that  he  himself  was 
determined  to  learn  to  dance.  The  Amphytrion, 
Callias,  called  out  all  his  guests,  by  requiring 
each  to  tell  what  he  most  ralued  himself  lor; 
and,  as  an  interlude  to  this,  Socrates  bantere 
Carmides,  a  young  man  of  the  party,  about  his 
excessif  e  fondness  for  his  mistress,  Amandra, 
and  taxes  him  with  haring  snatched  a  kiss  from 
her  in  his  presence ;  and  he  sagely  adrises  Car- 
mides, if  be  would  preserve  the  liberty  of  his 


soul,  to  abstain  from  kissing  handsome  women. 
Caimidea  retorts,  and  efiaetnally  tarns  the  tables 
upon  the  old  phiioeopher. 

"  What,"  said  Carmides,  '*  most  I  be  afraid  of 
coming  near  a  handsome  woman  1  Nereitheless, 
I  remember  rery  well,  and  I  beliere  yon  do  too, 
Socrates,  that  being  one  day  in  company  with 
Critobulne's  beantifnl  sister,  who  resembles  him 
so  much,  aa  we  were  eearehing  for  a  passage 
in  some  author,  yon  held  your  head  rery  close  to 
that  beautiful  rirgin,  and  I  thought  yoa  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  touching  her  naked  shoulder 
with  youre." 

Then  follows  a  humoroos  contest  between 
Socrates  and  Critobnlus  for  the  prize  of  beaoiy. 
Socrates  gires  the  chsllenge. 

Critob.  ''  Come,  I  will  not  rafose  to  enter  the 
lists  for  once  with  you:  pray  then  use  all  your 
eloquence,  and  let  us  know  how  you  prore  your- 
self to  be  handsomer  than  I." 

8ocrtUe9.  "That  shall  be  done  presently: 
bring  but  a  light,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

CHL  "But,  in  order  to  state  the  question,  will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  T* 

Soe.  "I  will." 

Off.  "But,  on  second  thought,  I  will  gire 
you  leare  to  ask  what  questions  you  please  first." 

8oc.  "Agreed.  Do  you  beliere  beauty  is  no 
where  to  be  found  but  in  man  ?" 

CriL  "Tes,  certainly,  in  other  creatures  too, 
whether  animate,  as  a  horse  or  bull,  or  inanimate 
things,  as  we  say,  that  is  a  handsome  sword,  a 
fine  shield,  (Jbe." 

8oc*  "But  how  comes  it  then,  that  things  so 
rery  different  as  these,  should  yet  all  of  them  be 
handsome?" 

Cnt.  "  Because  they  are  well  made,  either  bf 
art  or  nature,  for  the  purposes  they  are  employed 


n 


in. 

iSbe.  "  Do  you  know  the  use  of  eyesf 

CrU.  "  To  see." 

Soc  "  Well !  it  is  for  that  rery  reason  mioe 
are  handsomer  than  yours." 

CrU.  "  Your  reason." 

Soc  "  Yonra  see  only  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  as 
for  mine,  I  can  look  not  only  directly  forward,  u 
you,  but  sideways  loo^  they  being  aeated  oa  a 
kind  of  ridge  on  n)y  face,  and  staring  ont." 

Crii,  "  At  that  rate,  a  crab  has  the  adrantsge 
of  all  other  animals  in  matter  of  eyes." 

Soc.  "  Certainly ;  for  theira  are  incomparably 
more  aolid  and  better  sitoated  than  any  other 
creature's." 

CrU.  "Be  it  so  as  to  eyess  but  as  to  your 
nose,  would  yon  make  me  beliere  youn  in  better 
shaped  than  mine?" 

Soc,  "  There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  nose  was  made  for  tiie  sense  of 
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amelHng;  for,  yoor  nostrils  are  turned  down* 
wtrd,  bat  mioe  are  wide,  and  tamed  op  toward 
betreo,  to  receive  smells  that  come  from  erery 

Asdthos  for  some  time  in  detail  taking  off 
tbe  oocoathness.of  his  own  pers6n,  in  a  better 
reio  thao  it  was  erer  done  by  his  bitter  satirist, 
Aristopbanes.  The  world  is  not  ready  to  admit 
tbat  t  man  when  he  is  once  dubbed  a  philoso- 
pher, eta  ever  after  say  any  thing  in  sport ;  but 
we  make  him^  whether  he  will  or  not,  always 
speak  oiaeles.  So  it  has  fared  with  many  of  the 
lodicnMs  paiadoxea  of  Socrates,  uttered  in  the 
hamor  of  the  moment,  by  way  of  parrying  a  jest, 
or  of  ihowing  the  skill  with  which  he  could 
haodle  the  light  weapons  of  the  sophist.  At  the 
baoqaet  he  was  rallied  by  one  of  the  goesU  upon 
tJM  iatolerable  temper  of  his  wife,  Xantippe ;  and 
his  pleasant  reply  has  induced  half  the  world  to 
heliere  that  he  really  married  a  vixen  by  way  of 
improving  his  own  temper. 

The  concluding  incident  of  the  banquet  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  his  Specta- 
tors, (No.  500,)  but  he  attributes  to  the  eloquence 
of  Socrates,  in  a  discourse  on  marriage,  the  effect 
which  was  produced  by  a  scene  between  Bacchus 
•od  Ariadae,  as  exhibited  by  the  party  of  the 
SjrneaaaD. 

Xenopfaon's  account  of  the  Expedition  of 
Cyras  sod  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  is, 
IB  ogr  opinion,  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  histo- 
ric writiag,  containing  also  much  of  the  interest 
of  persoDsl  narrative.  Upon  this  we  must  touch 
hot  briefly ;  premising,  however,  a  general  outline 
of  the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  that 
eaterprise,  and  the  causes  which  involved  them 
io  its  perils. 

The  sscendency  which  Sparta  held  in  Greece 
at  the  time  of  this  expedition,  was  partly  acqui- 
Kd  hf  the  alliance  and  aid  of  the  rich  and  vo- 
loptaouB  court  of  Persia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Perrian  held  a  doubtful  empire  over  the  maritime 
states  and  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont, 
the  eutern  coast  and  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  adjacent  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Darius  Ochns  died ;  Artax- 
tnes,  bis  son,  ascended  the  throne,  and  Cyrus, 
brother  of  Artaxerxes  by  the  same  mother,  be- 
came satrap  of  the  western  portion  of  the  empire 
Md  "general  of  all  the  people  assembled  in  the 
plstD  of  Gaatolos."  In  the  wars  which  the  Per- 
naas  vrere  constantly  waging  with  *their  half 
conqnered  provinces  in  the  west,  large  bodies  of 
Greek  adveniarers,  won  by  Persian  gold,  formed 
their  most  effective  troops.  These  naturally  fell 
QDder  the  command  of  Cyrus,  who  seems  to  have 
fomied  a  high  estimate  of  their  military  skill  and 
prowess  J  and  he  kept  for  many  years  a  large 


number  of  these  mercenary  troops  in  his  pay, 
with  a  view  of  employing  them  in  an  attempt 
which  he  had  long  meditated  upon  his  brother's 
crown  and  throne.  Affiiirs  being  at  last  ripe  for 
action,  he  collected  at  Sardis  his  Grecian  force, 
about  thirteen  thousand  strong,  where  they  were 
joined  by  about  a  hundred  thousand  Asiatics, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  marching  against 
the  Pisidians,  a  mountain  race  not  yet  subjected 
to  the  Persian  yoke.  Xenophon,  in  his  third 
book,  explains  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
drawn  into  this  enterprise. 

"  There  was  in  the  army  an  Athenian,  by  name 
Xenophon,  who,  without  being  a  general,  a  cap- 
tain or  a  soldier,  served  as  a  volunteer;  for, 
having  been  long  attached  to  Proxenus  by  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  the  latter  sent  for  him  from 
home,  with  a  promise,  if  he  came,  to  recommend 
him  to  Cyrus ;  from  whom,  he  said,  he  expected 
greater  advantages  than  from  his  own  country. 
Xenophon  having  read  the  letter,  consulted 
Socrates)  the  Athenian,  concerning  the  voyage, 
who  fearing  lest  his  country  might  look  upon  his 
attachment  to  Cyrus  as  criminal,  because  that 
prince  was  thought  to  have  espoused  the  interest 
of  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athenians 
with  great  warmth,  advised  Xenophon  to  go  to 
Delphos,  and  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the 
matter.  Xenophon  went  thither  accordingly,  and 
asked  Apollo  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should 
offer  sacrifice  and  address  his  prayers,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  perform  the  voyage  in  the  best  and 
most  reputable  manner,  and,  after  a  happy  issue 
of  it,  return  in  safety.  Apollo  answered,  that 
he  should  sacrifice  to  the  proper  gods.  At  his 
return,  he  acquainted  Socrates  with  this  answer, 
who  blamed  him  because  he  had  not  asked  Apollo 
whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  undertake  the 
voyage,  in  the  first  place,  than  to  stay  at  home ; 
but,  having  himself  first  determined  to  enderuke 
it,  he  had  consulted  him  on  the  most  proper 
means  of  performing  it  with  success ;  but  since, 
said  he,  you  have  asked  this,  you  ought  to  do 
what  the  god  commanded.  Xenophon,  therefore, 
having  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  oracle,  set  sail,  and  found 
Proxenus  and  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  ready  to  march 
towards  the  upper  Asia.  Here  he  was  presented 
to  Cyrus,  and  Proxenus  pressing  him  to  stay, 
Cyrus  was  no  less  earnest  in  persuading  him, 
and  assured  him,  as  soon  as  the  expedition  was 
at  an  end,  he  would  dismiss  him ;  this  he  pre- 
tended was  against  the  Pisidians.^ 

The  Greeks,  all  except  Clearchus,  the  Lace- 
demonian genera],  who  was  no  doubt  from  tbe 
first  in  the  counsels  of  Cyrus,  were  led  on  by 
various  artifices,  until  it  became  more  dangerous 
to  return  than  to  go  forward ;  then  they  at  last 
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coosented  to  more  forwtrd  on  the  actiiAl  expedi- 
tion againit  the  Great  King« 

His  narraiive  of  the  march  is  biief^  but  fall  of 
interest;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
touch  upon  any  of  its  incidents.  At  length  the 
army  of  Artaxerzes  appeared,  corering,  with  its 
locust  swarms,  an  immense  plain  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  one  hundred  miles 
above  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  battle  was  join- 
ed, and  the  account  which  Xenophon  gires  of  it 
calls  to  our  recollection  forcibly  the  remarks  of 
M.  Cousin,  of  the  myriads  of  men  who  meet  and 
contend  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  of  whom  and  of 
whose  deeds  the  history  of  their  country  retains 
DO  trace.  There,  indeed,  the  indiTiduality  of 
man  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  mighty 
ocean  of  being,  and  they  therefore  haTe  no  his- 
tory. At  the  first  onset  Gyrus  fell;  but  the 
Greeks  drove  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  from 
the  field:  they  encamped  .on  the  battle-ground, 
and  made  fires  to  dress  their  food  of  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  Persians  and  the  wooden 
shields  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  for  two  days  they 
believed  Cyrus  to  be  alive  and  conqueror. 

The  conduct  of  the  Persians  subsequent  to  the 
battle,  satisfies  us  that  their  first  object  was  to 
get  the  Greeks  in  their  power,  by  any  artifice, 
and  make  such  fearful  example  of  them  as  would 
prevent  the  future  march  of  their  armies  into 
Persia ;  but  if  this  were  impracticable,  to  lead 
them  where  they  could  find  their  way,  through 
many  difficulties,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
harass,  but  not  cut  off*,  their  retreat.  For  this 
purpose  they  first  negotiated:  they  furnished 
the  Greeks  provisions,  and  led  them  down  the 
Tigris  many  days'  march  out  of  their  route, 
partly  that  they  might  see  the  numerous  army 
which  was  marching  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana, 
to  the  aid  of  the  Great  King,  and  partly  that,  on 
failing  to  ensnare  them,  they  might  dismiss  them 
by  (he  shortest  way  out  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Carduchians,  where  they  would 
probably  perish  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  and 
by  the  swords  of  that  warlike  people. 

The  night  after  the  commander,  Clearchus, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  of  the  Greeks 
were  taken  by  treachery  and  put  to  death,  and 
when  the  Greeks  lay  disheartened  in  their  camp, 
without  officers  and  without  order,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  expecting  an  attack  and  unprepared 
for  defence,  Xenophon  says  he  "was  of  the 
number,  had  his  share  in  the  general  sorrow, 
and  was  unable  to  rest." 

"However,  getting  a  little  sleep,  he  dreamed : 
he  thought  it  thundered  and  a  flash  of  lightning 
fell  upon  his  paternal  house,  which,  upon  that, 
was  all  in  a  blaze.  Immediately  he  woke  in 
a  fright,  and  looked  upon  his  dream  as  happy  in 


this  respect,  because  while  he  was  engaged  ia 
difficulties,  he  saw  a  great  light  proeeeding  from 
Jupiter." 

That  the  sleep  of  Xenophon  on  that  fearful 
night  should  be  short  and  troubled,  we  can  well 
believe.  That  the  young  wanderer,  (for  we  are 
satisfied  he  was  then  a  youth,  though  this  is 
disputed  by  the  learned ;  and  what  will  not  the 
learned  dispute?)  that  the  young  wanderer,  on 
such  a  night,  should  dream  or  think  of  his  pater- 
nal house,  and  that  his  dream  or  reverie  should 
be  tinged  with  the  dark  hue  of  all  around  him, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  his  firm  and  courageous  spiitt, 
the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  hope,  migfat  well 
dictate  the  happy  interpretation  to  his  troubled 
dream.  Then  follows  a  council  of  officers  and 
men — the  choice  of  generals,  in  which  Xeno- 
phon was  chosen  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians— 
the  march,  and  the  means  taken  by  the  Per^ 
sians  to  force  the  Greeks  into  the  Cardachiaa 
mountains. 

The  snow,  two  fathoms  deep,  which  they  en- 
countered in  this  inhospitable  region,  haa  eansed 
much  discussion  and  some  doubt,  but  we  do  not 
perceive  that  it  is  at  all  wonderful.  It  was  ia 
the  midst  of  winter— they  had  approached  the 
latitude  of  43^ — those  mountains  are  the  most 
elevated  part  of  western  Asia,  for  they  give  rise 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  risers  which 
flow  northward  into  the  Caspian  and  the  Ruxine 
seas,  and  the  climate,  which  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe  is  insular,  rendered  mild  by  the  western 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic,  is  here  far  removed 
from  their  influence,  and  corresponds  with  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  same  elevation 
in  the  interior  of  the  American  continent. 

The  army  sufiered  much ;  but  they  felt  their 
capacity  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  and  face 
every  danger  that  awaited  them ;  and  they  met 
them  cheerfully^  One  encounter  of  wit  between 
Xenophon  and  Cheirosophns,  the  Lacedemonian 
general,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

While  they  were  marching  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Chalybians,  they  saw  the  natives  ia 
great  force  posted  on  a  hill  to  dispute  their  pas- 
sage. Cheirosophua  proposed  to  attack  them— 
Xenophon  objected,  and  advised  that  they  should 
*'  steal  a  march?^  on  them  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  take  possession  of  a  hill  which  com- 
manded that  on  which  the  enemy  was  posted. 

"  But  why,"  said  he,  ^*  do  I  mention  stealing? 
since  I  am  informed  that  among  you  Lacede- 
monians, those  of  the  first  rank  practise  it  from 
their  childhood,  and  that  instead  of  being  a  dis- 
honor, it  is  your  duty  to  steal  those  things  which 
the  law  has  not  forbidden ;  and,  to  the  end  that 
you  may  learn  to  steal  with  the  greatest  dextoity 
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and  secrecy  imaginable^  yoar  laws  hare  prorided 
that  those  who  are  taken  in  theft  shall  be  whip- 
ped. This  is  the  time  for  yoa  to  show  how  far 
your  edacation  has  improyed  you,  and  to  take 
care  that  in  stealing  this  march  we  are  not  disco- 
rered,  lest  we  suffer  sererely." 

Cheiiosophus  answered,  *'  I  am  also  informed 
that  f OQ  Athenians  are  very  expert  in  stealing 
the  public  money,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
joa  are  exposed  to,  and  that  yonr  best  men  are 
the  most  expert  at  it ;  that  is,  if  yon  choose 
year  hest  men  for  your  magistrates — so  this  is  a 
proper  time  for  you  to  show  the  effects  of  your 
edocatioo." 

In  passing  tbroogh  the  coantry  of  the  Taoch- 
eans,  t  wild  mountain  race,  who  inhabited  fast- 
oesses,  into  which  they  had  conyeyed  all  their 
prorisions,  the  Greeks  suffered  much  with  hun- 
ger. 


^'At  last  the  anny  airiyed  at  a  strong  place, 
which  had  neither  city  nor  houses  upon  it,  but 
where  great  numbers  of  men  and  women,  with 
their  cattle,  were  assembled :  this  place  Cheiro- 
sophas  ordered  to  ba  attacked  the  moment  he 
came  befere  it." 

At  length  the  fastness  was  stormed. 

**AQd  here  followed  a  dreadful  spectacle  b- 
deed;  for  the  women  first  tbrew  their  children 
down  the  precipices  and  then  themselyes;  the 
men  did  the  same.  And  here  .£neas  the  Stym- 
phalian,  a  captain,  seeing  one  of  the  barbarians, 
who  was  richly  dressed,  running  with  a  design 
to  throw  himself  off,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  the 
other  drawing  him  after,  they  both  fell  down  the 
precipice  together,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces," 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Xenophonkept  a  regu- 
lar joarnal  of  his  marches  and  the  incidents 
which  occurred  on  either  the  Expedition  or 
Retreat.  It  is  probable  the  account  was  written 
maoy  years  after  from  memory,  and  that  hence 
unw  geographical  errors  crept  in,  which  hare  so 
moch  puzzled  his  commentators.  But  his  gene- 
ral accuracy  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers ; 
and  ancient's,  aa  well  as  moderns,  from  the  age 
of  Marcus  Crassus  and  Mark  Anthony  down  to 
the  present  time,  concur  in  fixing  the  same  cha- 
racter to  the  wild  and  primitiye,  and  it  would 
leem  unchanging,  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
regions  through  which  he  passed. 

Perpetual  occupancy  appears  to  belong  to  a 
mountain  race.  Their  barren  hills,  which  are 
fitful  in  no  product 

**But  man  and  ateel,  the  soldier  and  the  sword,** 

seldom  inyite  the  inroads  of  the  conqueror,  while 
the  passionate  loye  of  the  mountaineer  for  his 
wild  ftetneases  and  still  wilder  freedom,  forbids 
him  to  wander  in  search  of  fairer  lands  and 


milder  climes.  Hence  the  unmixed  and  primi- 
tiye Britons  are  still  found,  after  so  many  ages, 
(conquered  but  not  expelled)  in  the  mountains 
of  Wales.  A  kindred  people  of  the  Celtic  race, 
in  spite  of  Qothic  and  Moorish  conquests,  still 
occupy  the  mountains  of  Biscay  in  Spaib,  and 
the  Pyrennean  portion  of  Catalonia  is  held  by  a 
still  more  ancient  people,  who  are  belieyed  to 
haye  occupied  it  before  the  Phenician  ngyigatora 
pushed  their  discoyeries  to  the  shores  of  the 
Peninsula.  So  it  is  uniyersally,  whenever  a 
mountain  region  of  great  extent  is  once  possessed 
by  a  people  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization 
to  provide  for  their  own  sustenance  and  to  know 
the  arts  of  war,  they  and  their  posterity  hold  it 

forever. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We 
cannot  even  refer  to  the  various  other  productions 
of  our  author;  but  we  earnestly  recommend  him 
to  our  young  readers,  as  one  whose  works  are 
full  of  interest,  and  as  the  master  of  a  style  which 
for  neatness,  perspicuity  and  beauty,  has  never 
been  excelled. 


INFLUENCE   OF  MORALS. 

Bj  a  NatiTe  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

There  ia,  perhaps,  no  branch  of -Htereture,  which  is 
less  likely  to  attract  public  attention  than  moral  essays ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  subject  which,  in  this  age  of  super* 
ficial   reading,  is  more   beautifuITy   instracUve.    To 
throw  around  the  sublime  truths  of  morality  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  graceftil  style,  and  to  commend  the  cap  of 
bitter  ingredients  to  the  diseased  palate,  by  toaching  its 
brim  with  earthly  sweets,  is  a  task,  which  the  writer  of 
these  essays  has  rashly  assumed  and  imperfectly  eze- 
CQted.    Leading  errors  which  haye  long  been  assumed 
as  unquestionable  dogmas,  have  been  rudely  assailed ; 
time-honored  prejudices,  which  ha?e  been  intricately 
interwoven  with  the  fibres  of  oar  heart,  however  repul- 
sive to  our  cooler  judgments,  have  been  combatted ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  positions,  which 
have  been  hardily  assumed,  and  as  confidently  main- 
tained on  this  unpopular  theme,  we  have  been  well 
pleased  to  observe  the  tolerance  of  the  public  in  the 
calm  perasal  of  strictares  upon  received  opinions  hith- 
erto unquestioned,  and   deemed   to   be  indisputable. 
But  that  the  patience  of  our  readera  may  not  be  abused 
by  fVequent  disquisitions  upon  a  subject  so  apparontly 
unattractive  in  itself,  we  propose  turning  aside  for  a 
season  from  the  paths  of  severe  disquisition,  to  tread 
the  flowery  and  enchanting  regions  of  the  marvellous.* 
We  propose  in   the  present  mimber  to  discuss  the 
influence  of  Romance  on  Morals,  and  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  works  of  fiction  by  the  dictates  of  a  liberal 
but  sound  judgment,  and  not  by  the  austere  rules  of 

e  It  la  p^pn  to  elate,  that  lo  the  dieeiuaioa  of  thie  lotereeting 
quesUon,  we  hare  borrowed  largely  ftom  a  manuecript  placed 
in  our  hande  by  an  hitelllgont  friend,  whoee  genloa  beautifully 
niuitratee  whaterer  It  tonehee. 
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inorftlity.  To  judge  that  hanhlf,  would  be  to  atrip 
them  of  all  their  beauty ;  for,  these  eportlre  creatione  of 
the  fancy,  like  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,  when  pressed 
too  closely  by  the  hand  of  the  admiring  naturalist,  loee 
that  flower  of  beauty,  Vhich  seems  to  have  been  woven 
of  air  and  light  We  are  slow  to  imitate  the  eagerness 
of  the  child  of  fortune,  in  the  Basleni  tale,  wbo^  not 
content  with  the  brilliant  prospect  around  him,  rashly 
applied  the  mystical  unguent  to  both  eyes,  wfaeraby  the 
fountain  of  light  was  sealed  forever.  There  have  been, 
and  are  stem  moralists,  who  utterly  repudiate  all  works 
of  Action,  and  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  purity  of 
their  design ;  there  are  others,  no  less  virtuous,  to 
whom  they  are  a  perennial  fount  of  delights.  And  it 
is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  skeptic  Bayle,  who 
rashly  questioned  the  sublime  truths  of  revelation,  foar^ 
fol  of  the  demoralising  tendency  of  these  works^  forbade 
their  perusal,  while  the  pious  Francis  of  Sales,  declared 
thai  they  were  his  greatest  deligfat  But  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  any  salu- 
tary  effect  would  flow  from  the  sweeping  denunciation 
of  the  philosopher;  and  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  Saint  infused  much 
of  its  ardor  into  his  admiration. 

Truth  is  the  supreme  good,  the  first  aliment  of  the 
soul.  To  search  after  truth  is  the  only  employiDeiit 
correspondent  with  the  high  destinies  of  man.  But, 
like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  truth  is  a  mystic  divinity  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  raise,  but  which 
no  one  can  entirely  remove.  Is  then  the  love  of  the 
marvellous^is  fiction— is  a  wandering  from  the  forma] 
paths  of  severe  truth,  of  the  essence  of  man  7  Who  shall 
solve  the  mystery  qf  roan,  or  explain  his  propensity  for 
the  marvellous  7  Why  is  he  now  the  kneaded  ckid,  and 
presently  filled  with  celestial  fire,  too  proud  to  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  and  too  feeble  to  soar  to  the  skies? 
Before  his  foil,  the  understanding,  the  imagination, 
•nd  all  the  foculties  of  his  mind,  were  harmoniously 
blended,  and  all  was  light ;  but  since  his  disobedience, 
those  faculties  are  disturbed  and  confounded.  Where- 
fore then  shottU  not  the  imagination  be  indulged  within 
the  limits  of  innocent  amusement,  where  there  is  no 
intention  to  deceive  in  foot  7  To  aeek  for  truth  is  the 
travail  of  life.  But  who  wouki  adc  of  mortal  man, 
whose  life  begins  in  tears  and  ends  in  sighs,  to  suspend 
the  action  of  that  enchanting  foculty  which  imagines 
and  creates?  The  future  life,  which  most  interests  us, 
is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the 
imaginatk>n  that  we  can  frame  a  salutary  conjecture  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  In  forming  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  the  marvellous  upon  raortala^ 
we  must  take  man  as  we  find  him  in  his  social  condi- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  in  some  of  those  stars  that  shine 
with  divine  magnificence  in  the  firmament,  there  is  a 
people  so  enlightened,  so  happy,  so  virtuous,  as  to 
require  no  exertion  of  the  imagination;  who^  unlike 
ourselves,  do  not  wander  in  the  dusky  twilight,  but 
bask  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  truth.  And  if  this 
state  of  things  prevailed  on  our  globe ;  if  that  pure  and 
enlightened  reason,  which  the  poet  of  philosophers 
imagined,  in  his  lofty  dreams,  were  the  possession  of  the 
children  of  Eve,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  neces- 
sity for  such  entertainment,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
prohibited.  Some  sublime  moralist,  venerable  for  his 
age  and  virtues,  might  arise  among  ua,  and  with  a  stem 


countenance,  expel  Homer,  Walter  Scott,  end  the 
Yhole  regiment  of  romancers.  But  while  thus  dtscbaig- 
ing  a  solemn  doty,  he  would  pour  out  perfomes  upon 
their  heads,  and  entwine  their  brows  with  garlands  of 
flowers.    He  might  be  supposed  thus  to  address  them : 

**  Here  oi'er  our  minds  stem  reason  holds  her  away. 
Here  the  law  commands  and  regulates  our  sction. 
We  are  hsppy,  because  we  are  just ;  we  ate  JoK,  be- 
cause onr  imaginatioiis  are  quiet,  and  the  vioient  pas- 
sions tamed  or  driven  from  our  heartsi  You  canaot, 
sublime  enchanters,  add  one  item  to  our  foUdty,  but 
you  may  render  fastidious  onr  placid  mediocrity.  De- 
part then,  amid  the  acclamations  and  applauses  of  those 
who  banish  you.  Depart  from  among  us,  and  search 
for  a  world  in  which  this  sacred  power  of  custom  aod 
laws  does  not  exist.  There,  perhaps,  yon  nsay  be  iise> 
fol— 4here,  perhsps,  you  nwy  be  necessary ;  here,  yoor 
allurements  would  be  vain  or  injurious.  Away— there 
is  such  witchery  in  your  presence,  that  were  it  sufiered 
any  longer,  it  would  render  your  departure  useless  or 
impossible."  Such  are  the  sentiments  which  Plabo 
entertained,  when  he  banished  the  poets  from  his  bappjr 
republic.  Let  the  sentence  be  pronounced  when  tfeft 
dreams  of  the  philosopher  shall  have  been  realized. 
But  where  is  that  favored  people,  that  viituous  ssseoi- 
bly  of  men,  that  renden  it  possible  to  put  in  exeeetien 
this  brilliant  chimera?  If  it  were  in  any  of  those  brigbt 
Stan  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  what  Mher  pha 
than  our  earth  couM  the  romancen  and  poets  esnt, 
when  expelled  from  those  blissful  seats  7  la  it  net  ben, 
that  as  soon  as  truth  presents  itself  we  shut  our  eyes, 
that  are  unable  to  bear  its  vivid  light?  When  Mesei 
strode  down  from  the  mount  of  Gk)d,  ctothed  with  tbe 
power  and  mdiaoee  of  celestial  truth,  did  not  the  Israel- 
ites bow  down,  and  prey  that  they  might  no  more  be 
oppressed  with  its  overpowering  mantfostalMii?  Asd 
when  the  bbze  of  truth  was  thrown  upon  the  psth  ef 
the  persecnting  Saul,  in  his  journey  to  DaeMacus,  vm 
he  not  overthrown  and  subdued  in  the  pride  of  Iw 
rebellious  heart  ?  Frail  descendants  of  the  erring  ms, 
to  allure  us  in  the  thorny  paths  c^  truth  they  most  be 
strewed  with  flowers.  The  cop  of  virtue  is  daslied 
from  our  indignant  lips,  unless  the  edges  be  nibbed 
with  earthly  sweets.  Let  us  not  be  presamptuoBs, 
since  to  believe  ourselves  better  than  we  are,  we  beeone 
still  wone  than  we  really  are.  Let  us  be  caref oi— for, 
in  ouc  present  condition,  if  it  eouU  be  proved  tbst 
romances  are  of  themeelves  bad,  it  would  still  be  t 
question  worthy  of  investigation,  whether  they  are  net 
a  necessary  eviL  It  becomes  necessary  oftentinei  to 
prescribe  the  use  of  one  poison  to  counteract  the  force  of 
another.  We  should  be  careful,  however,  to  mix  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  noxious  qualities  may  destroy 
each  odier.  How  often,  even  in  noralSk  does  one  ptf- 
sk>n  gain  that  triumph  over  another,  which  oofofoeof 
reaaoning  coaM  obtain  ?  Whilst,  for  easmpk^  soger 
impeb  us  to  take  Mgnal  vengeance  of  our  «8e  saeBMe^ 
pride  exclaims  that  the  offence  oould  not  asoeod  frosi 
such  baseness  to  our  dignified  breast&  So  that  ve 
think  we  pardon,  when,  in  foct,  we  despiss ;  and  the 
voice  of  ungovernable  pride  we  style  philosophy. 

It  is  alilo  worthy  of  inquny,  whetiier  romaneei  be 
not  a  nsefol  vent  to  the  unbridled  curiosity  of  ibsDi 
who  is  always  hunting  after  new  thiQgs^  esrisg  li^ 
about  aaeiecUon«  and  genemlly  ^mbmmg  mtre  ssgerlf 
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ihon  which  will  dng  bim  to  rain  7  Nor  shonkl  il  be 
for{oUen,  that  it  it  no  auy  matter  to  fibd  a  better  re- 
iDcdy  for  the  eviie  of  idleoeet,  in  which  erery  Tirtoe 
imt  and  every  vice  acqoiree  renovated  ▼igor.  It  might 
aho  be  wetl,  before  dMiding  ao  dogmatieally,  aa  aome 
penoof  do^  that  all  romaneea  ought  to  be  proeeribed  for 
(bcir  intriaae  malice,  to  reflect  profoondly  on  thia  aevere 
■nteoee,  became  aomething  may  perhapa  be  found  in 
ibe  condition  of  our  aoula,  that  may  make  na  beaitate 
before  we  pronounce  a  judgment  ao  rigid*  It  really  ap- 
paart  lo  ui»  that  if  there  were  nothing  elae,  a  aofficient 
nuoo  to  bold  ua  in  auspenie  might  be  found  in  the  uni- 
vemlitjroT  romances  at  all  timet,  and  among  all  nationt. 
It  iiio  ixioin,  at  certain  aa  if  it  were  in  Euclid,  that  an 
opioioo,  generally  believed  to  be  trae  in  every  age  and 
\rf  enry  people,  moat  be  true.  And  it  it  onqaettion- 
•biy  inu  that  all  nationa  have  agreed  in  conaidering 
mwuioee  at  one  of  their  dearett  delighta.  In  tpeaking 
ef  nmaocei,  we  do  not  confine  ourMlvee  to  the  vulgar 
•cceptotioo  of  the  terra,  becaoae  at  preeent  that  term  it 
nurieied  to  too  narrow  a  ngni&cation,  which  originally 
eoDprebended  every  narration  of  a  fact,  that  had  not 
■ctotJIy  happened. 

And  in  fact  if  we  with  to  contider  romance  in  all  ita 
betriogs  open  moral  and  civil  life,  we  mutt  ttill  enlaige 
ibit  idea,  and  extend  it  to  all  the  creationa  of  fancy, 
wbieh  preKnt  ua  with  a  world  different  from  the  real 
vorid,  or  which  ahow  ut  the  real  world  itself  through  a 
pran  ibat  totally  trantforma  it  into  joyooa  colon.  We 
baft  neither  ttrength  nor  courage  to  throw  ounelvea 
iou>  tbe  immenae  fielda  d  erudition,  and  to  mount  up 
tbraegb  the  different  aget  to  the  firtt  origin  of  romanoei. 
Bat  wherever  we  catt  our  eyet,  we  find  them  in  fiivor 
witb  ibe  matt  of  the  people ;  and  in  thia  letpeet  there 
iioodiaitaetioQ  between  the  myeteriont  witdom  of  the 
^STptitnt  and  the  credolone  ignorance  of  our  own  aava- 
gei  At  the  bate  of  the  pyramida,  and  on  the  bordera 
of  bke  MoBrit,  a  crowd  aitttng  with  lege  acrott  ttill 
fotem  lo  the  talea  of  the  Arab  camel«driver,  with  the 
•ne  anxiety  that  the  other  group  on  the  banka  of 
iibeSoperior,  and  io  the  midtt  of  their  heart  and  bear 
Ten,  driakt  with  delighted  eara  the  ttoriea  of  the  cun- 
'*"S  joes^  who  eotortaina  them.  And  if  the  delightful 
gBideae  of  Ionia  frequently  beheld  their  myrtlea  carved 
witb  Ibboloua  remambrancet,  ao  do  the  ragged  rockt  of 
Setadieavia  preeent  at  every  ttep  the  deformed  ranic 
ciMnctera,  which  recount  timilar  fictiona.  Every  eoun* 
tty  tppeara  to  have  equally  intpired  itt  inhabitanta 
*i^  tbia  geniut,  and  it  it  only  when  we  with  to  come 
Mucr  to  the  preient  conceived  idea  of  romancet^  that 
<nr0yea  are  involuntarily  turned  to  the  eaat 

From  the  eatt  we  have  received,  with  the  tun,  every 
ity  of  Kgfat;  and  beholding  bow  thote  once  happy 
'^gioaa  are  now  buried  in  barbariam,  one  might  be  tempt- 
•I 10  think  it  a  pooiabmenttimilar  to  that  of  Promethena 
fcr  bavhig  conamuaicated  the  divine  apark  to  the  nationa 
«f  tbe  earth. 

'f  te  Egypciant  and  the  Arabiana,  the  Atayriana  and 
tbe  Pcraiana,  are  the  fint  whoee  romantic  narrativee  are 
i^MMded  by  tradition.  Nor  did  thit  people  apply  them- 
*elfea  to  the  eole  taak  of  confounding  and  enveloping 
nal  eventa  in  imaginary  hiatoriea :  but  morality,  poll- 
<ie%  and  religion,  were  all  wrapped  np  in  allegoriea  and 
Mona,  ao  that  one  of  the  aaerad  propheu  formerly 
Sne  the  Afabkat  the  nenie  of  fabakmi^  and  Stimbo 


complaint  that  the  love  of  the  marveUoua  rendered  un- 
certain the  hiatory  of  theae  nationa. 

That  inccttant  wheel,  which  turat  time  and  mannert, 
haa  placed  at  the  bottom  thote  who  once  ttood  at  the 
top  of  civtlisaiion ;  ttill  the  fiight  of  agee  hat  not  been 
able  to  cancel  the  primitive  character  which  the  power- 
ful hand  of  natare  haa  impreated  upon  them.  Tliat  air 
and  that  eon  are  atill  the  aame.  Lying  fome  will  no 
longer  aay  that  even  Homer  robbed  from  the  altera  of 
Memphia  the  poema  of  hia  vir^n  fancy,  and  aung  them 
for  hia  own  at  the  tablet  of  the  Grecian  chieft.  But  in 
that  very  place,  where  thoae  templet  reared  their  lofty 
heada,  flowa  a  cryatal  fountain,  called  the  'fountain  of 
the  loven,  which  fornithea  a  aweet  argument  of  con- 
tinual romancing  to  thoae  inhabitanta,  who,  in  thit 
atont^  have  not  degenerated  from  the  proweat  of  their 
forefiitherti  And  the  Koran  ittelf,  which  it  the  bate  of 
all  their  belief,  it  it  not  for  the  greater  part  a  romance, 
which,  in  the  midat  of  the  aoundett  preceptt  of  morali- 
ty, reeoontt  the  ttrangeat  folliea  that  ever  entered  the 
dreamt  of  a  feveriah  brain?  Every  thing  in  thete 
countriee  launchet  beyond  the  limita  of  veriaimilitudc, 
becauae  the  warm  imagination  of  thia  people  it  always 
in  teareh  of  the  marvelloua. 

The  Peniana  therotelvet,  who  were  alwaya  ao  obaer- 
vant  of  trath,  and  are  on  that  account  highly  praited 
by  ancient  writera,  are  no  k>nger  the  aame  when  there 
ia  a  queetion  of  inventing  a  narrative.  They  let  their 
geniuaea  kwae  to  the  wildcat  deliriumt,  and  you  aeem 
to  be  liatening  to  the  brilliant  fietiont  of  the  Arabiana. 
Thete  latt,  bowever,  excel,  in  thit  reepect,  all  the  people 
of  the  eatt ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwiie  with  a  nation, 
which  ia  taid  to  pottett  alone  more  poett  than  all  other 
nationt  pat  together.  The  poet  and  the  romancer  are 
brotherab  and  we  ahall  conaider  them  in  the  tame  lighL 

In  all  nationa,  a  aUte  of  repoee  teemt  to  have  been 
neeeatary  to  the  indulgence  of  thia  propentity  for  the 
marvellout.  In  India,  the  climate  it  to  roniantio  and 
poetical,  and  haa  to  powerful  an  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, that  modern  inttitntiont  wither  away  on  that  conti- 
nent and  never  take  root  How  ia  it  poetible  that  in  a 
lifo  ao  indolent  and  careleaa  aa  that  of  the  India nt,  men 
could  refrain  from  following  the  impulte  of  that  faculty 
which  imaginet  and  createa  7  In  the  eaae  and  idleneat 
of  the  bodily  membera,  when  the  necettitiet  of  poaitive 
ezitttnce  are  abundantly  provided,  the  apirit  redoublea 
itt  action,  and  boldly  launchee  into  the  ideal  world* 
But  when  a  nation  incoming  out  of  a  atate  of  primitive 
barbariam,  and  ia  approaching  a  atate  of  ordinary  civi- 
lization, it  feelt  what  it  wantt  in  order  to  equal  other 
great  and  illuttriout  nationa.  Hence  it  rouaea  ittelf,  at 
from  a  tleep,  and  in  the  real  objecu  which  turroundt  it, 
leekt  for  ttrength  and  aplendor.  Then  ita  activity  and 
repoee  are  divided  between  battlea  and  the  formation  of 
lawa ;  the  name  of  country  and  glory  are  blended  to- 
gether, and  the  ambition  to  aatiafy  itt  pride,  tearchea  for 
power  and  richea,  thinga  altogether  real,  and  which  can* 
not  be  contented  with  vain  and  empty  illutiont.  In  a 
word,  when  a  nation  ia  coropoaing,  with  actiont,  iu  hia- 
tory, there  it  Kuleroom  for  romance,  which  onlyacquirea 
favor  when  victory  or  defeat  hat  introduced  the  peace 
of  triumph  or  the  peace  of  tiavery.  No  praiae  can  cer- 
tainly be  derived  to  romaneea,  from  tbe  oonaideration 
that  ia  timee  of  power  and  gfory.  tbey  are  little  eateemed 
by  the  nationa  of  the  earth.    But  we  do  not  wiah  to 
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preiM  romanoat  for  any  intrinaie  marit ;  on  the  contruyi 
we  haYa  alwaya  aaid,  that  it  woald  be  beneficial  to  ban- 
iah  them,  provided  we  eoold  aeeure  the  perfect  govern* 
ment  of  civilized  mannera  and  enaloitta.  The  princi- 
plea  with  which  we  atarted  are  atitl  untouched.  But,  if 
nationa  in  the  midat  of  their  career  of  glory  and  renown, 
little  affect  romanceai  we  should  remember  that  the  time 
at  which  a  people  attains  iu  higheat  pitch  of  grandeur, 
is  not  alwaya  that  at  which  it  ia  moat  virtnoua  and  hap- 
py. On  the  contrary,  a  philoaopher  atyled  thoae  nationa 
happy,  whoae  hiatory  is  always  disgusting  and  tedioua. 
Crimes  were  sometimes  protected  by  fortune,  but  the 
delicate  mind  never  meaaorea  virtue  by  atrength  and 
power.  We  may  be  deceived,  but  it  appeara  to  ua, 
that  if  the  lore  of  the  marvelloua  be  extinguiahed  in  a 
people,  aimultaneously  and  irrevocably  will  also  be 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  fbr  noble  actiona.  And  ahould 
we  be  ao  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  aociety  bent  on 
the  aober  realitiea  of  life,  and  entirely  occupied  with 
loaa  and  gain,  every  hour  would  appear  an  age,  until  we 
could  fly  from  this  disgusting  company. 

What  lias  hitherto  been  said  of  nationa,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  truth  to  individualau  Philoaophers  and 
atatists  have  frequently  instituted  compariaona  between 
them,  and  have  diaeovered  wonderful  resemblance,  but 
perhaps  in  nothing  is  the  analogy  ao  atriking  aa  in  re* 
lation  to  romances.  With  individuals,  aa  with  nationa, 
the  periods  most  delighted  with  romaneea  are  youth  and 
old  ace.  Robust  manhood  findaother  oceupationa,  and  ia 
alternately  agitated  by  ambition  and  avarice.  By  thia 
assertion,  we  do  not  wish  to  insinuate,  that  in  thia  me- 
lancholy journey  from  the  tears  of  the  cradle  to  the  ob- 
acarity  of  the  tomb,  there  is  a  time,  which,  for  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  is  void  of  illusion.  This  opinion  would 
indeed  be  gross,  becauae  the  activity  of  life  may  indeed 
weaken  the  impulae  in  aearch  of  the  marvelloua,  but  it 
can  never  suppress  it,  exeept  in  a  Aw  beinga,  who  aeem 
to  have  rejected  the  inheritance  of  Adam,  and  who^  by 
the  diflerent  afiectiona  of  their  hearts,  aeem  to  be  stran- 
gers in  the  midst  of  the  human  family.  Some  haughty 
geniueea  have  vainly  endeavored,  by  the  sole  aid  of  rea> 
aon,  to  explain  the  sublime  mystery  of  man,  and  to  tetl 
us  whence  cornea  thia  insatiable  love  of  the  marvelkms. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  book,  of  which  our  impotent 
pride  sees  nothing  but  the  external,  Inviolable  aeal,  but 
which  religion  willingly  opens  to  tboea  who  humble 
their  hearts  and  minda.  In  it  every  thing  ia  explained ; 
and  whenever  in  literature,  in  morals,  or  in  science,  the 
ordinary  rules  are  not  auliicient ;  whenever  you  rouat 
have  recourse  to  the  intrinsic  natura  of  man,  without 
these  pages,  there  is  nothing  but  error  and  oonfuaion.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  we  uae  saeh  language  in  apeak- 
ing  of  romaneea,  that  the  book  of  truth  ahouM  be  bor- 
rowed to  illaatrate  the  ravagea  of  fiction ;  but  ia  it  our 
fault  that  by  abandoning  thia  principle,  the  whole  Intel* 
leeiual  worhJ  becomes  an  enigma  beyond  the  powera  of 
aolution  7  Are  we  to  blame  if  the  tendency  of  man  to 
the  marvelloua  cannot  be  explained  but  by  following 
man,  who  is  in  himself  so  marvelloua,  to  the  very  origin 
of  hia  being?  Philosophera  may  fabricate,  at  their 
pleasure,  system?  of  the  progressive  perfectibility  of 
mankind,  and  number  the  yeara  after  which  it  will  be 
permitted  to  Qod  to  heboid  his  work  less  imperfect 
They  may  animate  the  statue  of  Condillae,  and  slowly, 
by  the  miserable  road  of  the  senses,  provide  it  with 


aoma  ideaa»  and  then  join  together  thia  new  apecisi  of 
macbioery,  and  lei  it  go  on  by  little  and  little  uniil  it 
arrive  to  the  wiadom  of  the  beaver  and  the  monkey,  ia 
order  that  it  may  finally  compraliend  the  universe^  and 
judge  Him  who  makes  Justice. 

Who  can  reatrain  the  prkle  of  an  immortal  ioqI 
when  it  abnaea  iU  aublime  gifta.    But  this  inuDeme 
pride,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  aage,  ia  mere  folly,  and  Umms 
ayatema,  like  the  towera  of  aand  raiaed  by  dhildreo  oe 
the  aea  ahore,  the  higher  they  ara  the  nearer  to  nia, 
and  already  felL    All  nationa  regiater  a  primitive  time 
of  felicity,  and  a  terreatrial  paradiae ;  an  age  of  gold 
that,  alaa  I  too  aooo  baa  passed  away.    What  are  tyi- 
tema,  in  presence  of  this  universal  consent  of  naiieoti 
confronted  with  ihb  aolemn  proteat  of  mankind  ?  Heie* 
within  our  boaoms^  we  have  a  aecore  guide ;  and  if  ana 
wish  to  follow  it,  in  the  silence  of  the  passions,  and  fia- 
oerely  interroicate  himaelf,  he  will  diaeover  two  forces  at 
war  within  him,  one  of  which  binda  him  to  this  life,  m 
if  it  erobraoed  the  end  of  hia  being ;  the  other  liAs  bim 
up  to  an  ideal  world,  filled  with  diaunt  raminiaoeDcesof 
a  better  state,  and  a  new  hope  of  more  joyful  and  en- 
lightened times.   Man  too  is  a  feUen  angel,  and  althoogh 
the  creature  of  a  few  daya,  haa  within  hia  aool  a  seem 
revelation,  unfolding  to  him  the  lot  for  which  he  vat 
originally  deatined.    Hence  the  propenaity  of  man  to 
throw  himaelf  bejrond  the  limitaof  real  life.    RenoTe 
thia  infeUible  doctrine,  and  the  myatery  of  man  is  iass- 
luUe.    Mam,  however  a  frown  and  dcsperau 
may  endeavor  to  resolve  him  into  an  automaton, 
will  never  be  able  to  unhumaniae  himselt    The  isil 
haa  been  stamped  upon  him  by  a  hand  whoae  ehareom 
are  eternal;  they  may  be  covered  for  a  aeaaon,  but  can 
never  be  entirely  cancelled.    Where  ia  the  man  who 
will  deny  that  he  heara  the  voice  of  the  raarveUooi 
apeak  within  him— that  he  feela  the  neoe^ty  of  awa. 
kening  himaelf  to  a  true  and  more  animated  exiateneef 
Who  haa  not,  in  the  eoureaof  his  life,  made  a  romance? 
All  romaneea  are  not  written.    Hope— the  last  of  the 
virtuea  that  lingered  with  man— hope,  human  hope,  «u 
the  firat  romancer.  Whatare  the  firat  thoughts  of  nsBt 
when  he  beholds  the  future  through  a  mag;ic  veil,  traai- 
forming  the  whole  appearance  of  thinga ?    He  will  lovs 
the  aingular,  the  new,  the  marvelkMia  propenaity  of  lo- 
mancea.    In  the  ecatasy  of  youth,  the  golden  limit  of 
hia  life  will  promiae  to  meet  him  serene  and  eovered 
with  celestial  amiiea.    Who  will  then  wrench  from  him 
the  romance,  in  which  he  aeema  to  rsad  his  own  futon 
history,  in  which  his  fency  finds  the  worid  for  which  he 
seeks  7    PhikMOphy  cries,  break  that  felae  and  foul  ee- 
ehantment ;  but  let  the  philoeopher  take  care.  Perhaps 
this  ia  the  only  moment  in  which  that  young  nan  will 
be  truly  happy.    The  aleep  of  life  ia  slept  upon  a  bed 
of  thoma.    Why  will  you  awake  that  blessed  bemg 
who  dreama  of  llowere  and  gardena,  and  under  a  ahov- 
er  of  reaea  holda  convene  of  joy  with  aqgela  ?    Alas ! 
experience,  that  mournful  mtatraas,  will  come  too  soon 
to  arouse  him.    Remove  the  illuaion  too  haatily,  and  he 
runa  to  the  oppoaita  exoeea.    He  demanda  a  reason  Ibr 
every  thing,  reduces  feelinga  to  axioms,  and  imitating 
the  blasphemy  of  Bmtua,  aska  if  virtue  be  any  thia|^ 
but  a  name. 

Bui  when  the  tempest  of  the  pasaioBa  shall  have  aoW 
sided  into  a  calm  that  attnounoes  the  nearness  of  the  perl, 
when  we  linger  on  that  veige  which  unites  the  psst 
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with  the  fatore,  hope  still  \iagen  Co  cheor  the  winter  of 
hamn  lift;  To  old  age  Mill  remains  initUeUnai  ro- 
nanoeL  Bseause  if  you  abandon  hope,  hope  does  not 
therafim  abandon  nun,  whose  soul,  arrived  at  the  con- 
fiuciof  tioiei  disdains  all  measored  limits,  and  esteems 
u  Dodito^  every  thing  which  does  not  breathe  of  im- 
BMNtality.  He  knew  little  of  human  nature  who  said 
that  the  old  man  lives  by  memory  alone.  For  if  the 
pkit  be  ebeqaered  or  rife  with  iniquity,  there  is  no  plea^ 
■ore,  bot  pain  in  the  retrospect.  And  if  the  flowers  of 
Tirtw  had  sprung  up  in  the  path  which  he  had  trodden, 
tbosgh  it  woold  be  delieious  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
Kiiaiioes  of  eonseience,  how  much  purer  would  be 
that  fragreooe  if  it  won  him  to  contemplate  and  to  fore- 
tatte  the  blessings  which  futurity  unfolds  to  his  view. 
Pindar  felt  this  troth,  when  he  sung  in  opposition  to 
migar  opinion  that  hope  is  the  nurse  of  old  age.  JBs. 
aaaw  is  the  child  of  Hope,  and  with  it  old  age,  as  we 
baTc  already  obeenred,  is  extremely  delighted.  How. 
ever  anfertunate  a  man  may  have  been,  there  are  always 
■one  loeid  points  scattered  over  his  youthful  years.  He 
gatbere  these  around  him,  and  forms  a  novel  far  dearer 
to  him  than  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  The  set. 
ting  ran,  the  rising  moon,  the  leaf  of  the  periwinkle 
the  aoQod  of  a  flute,  places  before  his  eyes  his  buoyant 
jouih.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  past 
and  ihe  future  are  surrounded  with  that  splendid  tint  of 
gold,  which,  in  the  tameness  of  middle  age,  he  thought 
bad  vanished  forever.  No  matter  if  his  garland  of  roses 
wither  before  the  odoriferous  buds  have  burst  into  bloom. 
He  takes  it  as  it  is,  and  places  it  on  his  head,  becauss  he 
» going  very  soon  to  a  garden  where  every  thing  flour- 
•beaagaio,  and  where  the  fragrance  will  be  divine  and 
ifflmortaL  is  it  objected  to  us  that  we  have  only  spoken 
of  the  good,  who  unfortunately  are  by  for  the  smaller 
ponton  of  the  human  family?  We  have  already  de- 
dared  that  we  do  not  intend  to  extend  our  remarks  to 
uy  other  class.  The  poet  Sa&di  prayed  that  there 
night  be  sent  upon  the  wicked  a  long  and  tranquil 
■Icepi  so  that  while  they  slept  at  least,  they  might  not 
Bwleat  the  virtuous.  We  will  dismiss  them  with  a  hope 
tbai  they  may  read  romances,  for  if  this  be  en  svil,  it  is 
cortaialyless  than  calumny  and  treachery.  But  among 
<be  noble  and  the  good  there  are  many  to  whom  the  very 
Bune  of  romance  is  repugnant,  either  because  their 
^nqoil  hearts  and  quiet  imaginations,  leave  them  con- 
teat  with  simple  troth,  or  becauae  their  delicate  con- 
Kienccs  make  them  detest  a  thing,  which  is  often  horribly 
abased.  Happy  indeed  is  he  whose  mind  and  fortune 
are  ao  tempered,  that  he  never  has  a  desire  to  create  a 
p(«ieat  or  future,  different  from  that  prepared  for  him  in 
tbe  woild.  In  the  human  family  he  stands  a  mre  ex- 
eeption.  But  if  the  day  of  trial  should  ever  come  for 
him,  he  will  then  feel  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to 
fly  from  the  realities  of  this  vale  of  tears  to  the  flowery 
Msof  foncy. 

Bat  with  those  who  would  reject  all  romance  because 
It  has  been  abused,  we  would  unite  in  imposing 
^ery  wholesome  restraint  upon  productions  offering 
the  moat  distant  injury  to  the  lawsofmonlity,  religion, 
or  sound  politics.  Wo,  if  free  sway  should  be  given 
to  tbe  drunken  imagination  of  the  wicked  I  The  ft- 
rility  with  which  romances  approach  every  class  of  the 
oomroonity,and  their  winning  influence  over  the  heart, 
vhile  the  judgment  is  asleep,  wouM  juiUfy  the  highest 


and  moat  rigorous  restriction.  Thb  aoiiAJicnio  waica 
WAS  Bowr  or  thb  FnniCB  Revolution,  and  which 

THB  AUTHOR  OF  FALKLAND,  PbLBAM,  AND  MaL- 
TRAVBB8,  8BBK8  TO  RBVIVB,  SEEMS  TO  OS  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
THB  MOST  0B8CBNB  CEIMB   OF  HUMAN    THOUGHT,    AND 

ohvolded  a  sbceet  bbvelation  or  HELU  But  what 
thing  is  there  within  the  reach  of  man  not  susceptible 
of  abuse,  when  religion  itself  has  been  sometimes 
used  to  veil,  nay  more,  to  consecrete  crime  7  We  have 
already  proved  that  romance  is  so  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture, that  it  can  be  extirpated  by  no  human  agency. 
But  let  us  adopt  for  a  moment  the  vain  hypothesis  that 
all  written  romances  could  be  abolished,  the  imaginary 
ones  would  still  remain,  which,  freed  from  all  restraint, 
would  probably  be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  twa 
But  in  the  name  of  the  sternest  morality,  can  there  be 
any  objection  that  romances  written  in  a  pleasing  snd 
honest  strain,  should,  by  their  novelty  and  merit,  eclipse 
the  fome  of  othera  that  have  attained  an  unfortunate 
celebrity.  Can  austerity  beneath  its  darkest  cowl,  ob* 
ject  to  the  multiplication  of  such  romances  ss  those  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  7  They  are  surely  preferable  to  cer- 
tain histories,  which,  under  pretext  of  honoring  truth, 
have  become  instruments  of  corruption.  Every  branch 
of  literature  may  be  proatituted  to  the  most  flagitious 
purposes,  because  he  who  approachea  the  tree  of  science, 
without  an  humble  and  religious  heart,  gatbere  no  other 
fruit  but  sin  and  death.  But  romance  rendere  the  mind 
fastidious  of  truth,  which,  when  confronted  with  it,  seems 
too  poor  and  unadorned.  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and 
should  be  foirly  met  Let  us  distinguish  between  false- 
hood snd  fiction,  snd  reflect  that  there  are4wo  kinds  of 
truth  embraced  in  works  of  art,  to  wit,  historical  truth, 
or  the  truth  of  facts,  and  moral  troth,  or  the  truth  of 
the  affections.  When  history  deviates  from  iu  sacred 
function,  to  become  the  narrator  of  fables,  we  call  it 
false;  but  we  never  give  this  title  to  a  romance, al- 
though it  aecomulate  a  series  of  impossible  events.  It 
cannot  deceive,  because  it  forewsrns  us  that  all  is  a  fic- 
tion. It  is  only  false  when  the  picture  of  the  passions 
is  not  copied  from  the  heart ;  it  deviates  from  truth 
when  every  afiection  is  not  exhibited  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  in  its  proper  action. 

There  are  two  eflfects  that  every  romance  should 
have  in  view :  to  keep  our  mind  pure  and  free  from  the 
vile  pasaions,and  to  unfold  to  our  view  the  rigorous 
and  costly  lessons  of  experience.  But  in  foot  those  nar- 
rations are  very  rare,  that  can  be  praised  for  the  union 
of  these  two  qualities;  insomuch  that  it  appeara  to  be 
agreed  upon  among  the  wrilera  of  romances,  that  to 
gain  the  one  you  roust  lose  the  other.  Hence  springs 
a  very  general  division  of  romances  into  two  great 
classes :  the  firet  contains  those  in  which  the  writer  re- 
presents men  ss  they  ought  to  be,  the  second  contains 
those  which  exhibit  men  as  they  really  are.  Augustus 
LaFontaiine  may  be  styled,  at  least  for  the  multiplicity 
of  his  works,  the  head  of  the  firat  school,  and  Le  Sage 
and  Fielding,  are  pre-eminent  in  the  second.  But  none 
of  them  have  been  able  to  guard  aufficiently  against  tbe 
defecu  which  naturally  flow  from  their  having  re- 
stricted their  works  to  a  single  intention.  La  Fontaine 
is  almost  alwaya  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  walks 
with  a  voluptuous  complacency  through  the  fields  of  the 
passions,  purifying  them  all.  But  if  the  heart  be  enno- 
bled  by  receiving  the  inspiration  of  the  good  and  beau- 
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tiftti,  the  loM  of  the  e^imaUte  tkcnUj  ie 
whieh  too  nrely  fiods  correopondiac  images  ia 
world— coo  rarely  nneeta  with  those  perfect  models  of 
every  Tirtae.  Besides,  aloiost  all  bis  romances  breathe 
an  inexplicable  effeminacy,  which  tends  lo  unman  ge- 
Biot;  and  the  dangerous  passion  presents  itself  nndsr 
snch  sntieing  colors,  that  it  appears  something  like  a 
crime  not  to  enjoy  it  to  satiety.  It  is  true  that  the 
danger  of  these  piclvres  is  diminished  by  the  predomi- 
naiing  idea  that  religion  and  duty  most  go  before 
every  thing ;  but  really  we  have  great  reason  to  fsar 
lest  the  eevere  precept  of  momlity  come  too  Isle^  or 
importonely,  when  the  hesrt  has  been  already  dbpoeed 
to  receive  the  lively  impressions  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  passions. 

By  this  we  do  not  wish  to  condemn  totally  all  the 
worke  of  La  Fontaine ;  on  the  contrary,  by  a  judi- 
cious selection,  they  may  be  usefully  placed  in  the 
hande  of  youth,  and  may  produce  noble  and  generous 
sentiments.  Many  writsrs  before  La  Fontaine^  have 
had  the  same  intention,  and  some  have  put  it  into 
execution  with  better  sncoen.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  mention  them  all  hereu  We  will,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  gntitude,  name  the  "  Missionary**  of  Miss 
Owenaon,  the  '*8ir  Andrew  Wylte"  of  Gait,  end  the 
••Scottish  Chiefs'*  of  Miss  Porter,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
human  virtue  appears  to  be  carried  to  the  last  perfec- 
tion. There  are  many  otbersi  but  the  marvellous,  scat- 
tered through  their  productions,  seems  too  bold,  and  ws 
feel  that  after  having  read  them,  the  whole  narrative 
melts  away  in  the  mind  like  the  veetiges  of  a  dream 
which  bad  occupied  it  a  long  time  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  other  echool,  whieh  is  conducted,  ss  we  have 
said,  by  XjC  Sage  and  Fielding,  rune  a  still  greater  risk. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  their  books  we  learn  to  know 
society,  and  we  there  find  lessons  by  which  we  may 
guard  oursslves  against  the  snares  of  the  malevolent 
and  wicked;  but  to  obtain  this  know  lodge  the  diffident 
heart  loses  its  most  lovely  impulsss,  deprived  of  which, 
virtue  is  nothing  but  a  coM  calculation.  In  order  that 
such  romances  should  attain  the  efiect  they  have  in 
view,  it  is  nsesssary  that  they  describe  vice  end  vicious 
persons,  and  the  description  to  hold  the  place  of  experi- 
ence muet  be  lively  and  true,  and  place  in  bold  relief 
the  evil  arts,  and  tortuous  ways,  by  Vhich  perversity, 
is  accustomed  to  make  scandak>us  profit  But  who 
can  be  surs  that  young  persons,  seeing  as  it  were  a 
perfect  armor,  will,  in  the  heat  of  their  blood,  select 
rather  the  helm  and  shield  than  the  sword  and  spear? 
Who  can  be  sure,  that  instead  of  instructing  them- 
selves in  prudence,  they  do  not  become  proficients  in 
malice? 

We  say  nothing  of  the  romances  in  which  Fielding 
related  the  adventures  of  Jons  than  Wild  and  Ame- 
lia Booth.  An  almoet  cynic  liberty  defiiee  them,  and 
the  first  particularly,  on  account  of  that  perpetual,  and 
sometimes  hidden  irony,  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  worst  of  hooka  But  who  will  say  to  an  inexperi- 
enced and  innocent  youth,  we  may  give  without  fear  of 
injury  the  two  master  pieces,  whieh  with  respect  to 
art,  may  be  considered  as  models  not  to  bo  surpasssd  ? 
" Gil  Bias**  and  "Tom  Jones** are  faithful  pictures,  in 
which  society  is  generally  presented  under  the  wortt 
aspect,  and  the  heroes  themselves  fi«quently  swerve 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor.    But  why  in  to- 1  Wsltar  Seott,  to  tolnwte  the  nuisanos.    It  was  p«^ 


manes  should  our  bonovolenoe  be  invoked  for  men  of 
vacillating  probity?  Constancy  in  viftne  oaght  to  bt 
the  firat  leeson ;  nor  is  it  proper  that  we  should  con- 
fide in  a  man,  who  can  abaiidott  the  thorny  path  of 
duty,  and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  Bestdei^  some  of 
the  picture^  particularly,  in  Tom  Jones,  are  so  naked, 
that  modesty,  the  loveliest  gem  of  youth,  shanks  from 
their  contemplation. 

To  this  latter  school  belongs  Edwabd  Lmon  Bn* 
wna,  the  moot  gifted  and  the  moat  remntseless,  iht 
most  imsginative  and  the  most  seductive  of  noveliita 
To  corrupt  without  remorse,  and  to  enlertoin  witlMMi 
profit,  are  at  once  the  characteristic  and  coodemnstios 
of  this  bold,  bad  man.  To  the  corrupt  class,  pre-emineot^ 
ly  belong,  ••Falkland"  and  ••  Maltrevers,"  and  to  the 
other,  ••X^ila**  and  the  ••Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine^**  Bywhst 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  perceived  tbst  we  fed 
little  inclination  to  judge  worics  of  fiction  by  the  ssstcie 
rules  of  morality ;  but  we  are  the  fast  friends  of  viitoe, 
and  entertain  unflseasured  respect  for  tfie  deeendcs 
end  proprieties  of  life.    Other  bad  men  have  boldly 
defied  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries ;  but  in  the 
introduction  to  Bulwer's  last  work,  he  invokes  the  aid 
of  the   public,  and  claims  their  suffrage.    He  hss 
openly  preferred  sn  issue  which  is  to  decide  the  moralsof 
the  age;  and  that  issue  is,  whether  the  sequel  to  Ernest 
Maltmvera  is  a  sstisfectory  expiation  of  the  compting 
licentiousness  of  the  introductory  noveL    fie  withti 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion  to  be  rendered  upon  the 
two  productions  as  an  integral  work.    *•  To  the  many," 
he  says,  ••  who  have  complained  of  the  inoompletenca, 
to  the  few  [are  they  indeeid  few  ?]  who  have  qucstisoed 
the  moral  of  the  former  portion  of  this  work,  I  gift 
these  volumes  as  an  answer.    My  task  is  now  ooo- 
cluded ;  and  I  consign  to  the  final  judgment  of  tbe 
gentle  reader  the  sisfl  mstartd  and  comprehensive  of 
those  works  of  fiction,  to  which  hitherto  he  has  sc- 
corded  an  encouraging  and  generous  appcobatioo.   I 
grant  that  the  hero  of  this  narrative  is  far  finom  perfect ; 
and  had  his  principal   fauiti  been  correeted   in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  volumes,  the  reader  would  haft 
been  sparsd  the  eequcL    It  is  because  bis  errors  of 
action  and  of  judgment  were  not  yet  oounterbalssced 
or  amended ;  it  is  becaoss  his  opinions  were  often  mor- 
bid and  unsound;  it  is  beeauss  his  seociments  were 
nobler  than  his  actions^  and  his  pride  too  lofty  for  his 
virtue,  tbst  these  volumes  were  necssnry  to  tbs  con^ 
pletion  of  hii  trials  and  the  consummatloo  of  my  de- 
sign."   And  to  that  poblie  be  appeals  upon  this  qoes- 
tion,  ••not  for  favor,  or  indulgence,  but  for  a  candid 
judgment  and  an  impartial  deciaion.**    The  queaiiiNi 
is  one  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  present  sod  to 
future  generations ;  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  for 
the  sake  of  the  immature  of  intellect,  that  the  masterly 
hand  which  has  sketched  the  prominent  character,  hsi, 
with  the  seductive  art  of  Mokanna,  thrown  around  him 
a  ailvery  veil  which  sdneesls  or  subduee  his  hideous  de- 
formity.   The  history  of  this  daagnroos  vrriter  ie  an 
instructive  commentary  upon  the  controliing  infioeoes 
of  public  opinion,  and  qf  the  powerful  action  of  geaiot 
upon  the  taste  and  morals  of  a  people.    When  that 
libel  upon  the  morality  and  virtue  of  the  age^  Falkland, 
was  firat  published  to  the  world,  we  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  admire  the  staid  sobriety  and  chsstity  of 
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fbrcJi  tt  A  i«per  ftoni  the  ■oemi  drde,  and  if  w«  have 
bees  eorrectly  iofomMd,  its  author,  to  radeem  his  cha- 
nder,  labored  to  mppreaB  it  Elo  was  rebuked,  bat 
Bot  Kfermed.  UoJ ike  Montesquieu  or  Chateaubriand, 
ht  piafd  aooe  of  that  mora]  ooarage,  or  sense  of 
Rlribatife  justice,  whieh  induced  these  distinguished 
BCD  to  eonfees  their  dangerous  errors,  and  labor  to 
eorreet  them;  unlike  the  laecitioos  Moore,  he  has 
&ikd  to  dispiay  the  lardy  repentanee,  which  sought,  by 
mdiotiog  die  religion  of  his  country  and  of  his  fa- 
tkerii  10  redeem  the  follies  of  his  early  youth ;  and  just 
like  Henry  St.  John,  Yiseooot  Bolingbroke,  his  first  and 
)m  laat works,  as  richly  merited  signal  public  reprobation, 
M  did  Uie  revolting  attacks  of  the  English  nobleman  upon 
dirmitoity  deserve  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  of 
Esgiidimeii,  ss  subversive  of  religion,  social  order,  and 
omlity.  Rendered  more  cautious  by  the  indignation 
preniked  by  the  publication  of  Falkland,  he  labors 
with  t  perverted  genius,  to  ezci(e  our  admiration  for 
FdhuB  and  Eugene  Aram — men,  who  are  constantly 
tverring  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  and  who  seem  to 
reeedefrom  the  thorny  paths  of  virtue  at  eyery  light  se- 
dueenient,  and  to  return  without  an  effort  when  palled 
with  Mtiety  of  pleasare.  The  attiactive  and  eeduetive 
euhaiioQ  of  intellect,  the  high  personal  attributes  of 
Iwniam,  the  lofty  sentiments,  so  frequently  mingled 
with  the  vicious  philosophy  and  loose  morals  of  his 
ehaiaden^  the  charms  of  a  gk>wing  ciaasical  style, 
veil  eakalated  to  foacinate  and  bewilder  the  ungoaided 
Rider;  theee  are  the  formidable  weapons  with  which 
thii  winderful  writer  has  assailed  the  firmest  foundation 
of  aonlit  and  has  eztorted,  firom  a  weekend  giddy 
world,  admiratkin  Ibr  the  most  profligate  of  heroeai 

Eveo  in  the  meridian  splendor  of  hie  progreas,  there 
were  aedate  men,  there  were  cool  moralists,  who,  re- 
pnileas  of  the  drunken  enthusiasm  of  the  day,  gazed 
^th  a  atem  and  eagle  eye  upon  thie  luminary,  and,  un- 
Kdooed  by  the  glare  which  encircled  them,  pointed  out 
the  dark  apots  which  seemed  together  and  spread  with 
'nghtful  rapidity  OTor  his  surface.  Some  had  thought, 
(*e  vera  not  so  eanguine,)  that  as  his  judgment  ri- 
pened to  maturity,  he  would  diecard  his  morbid  phi* 
loBphy  and  impure  imaginings ;  but  we  clearly  fore- 
ttw,  ihatinaieed  of  bending  down  before  the  influence 
^  pvblie  opinion,  he  was  laboring  to  control  and 
to  eompt  it.  He  bad  been  driven  back  from  the  odld 
and  tyateflMtie  debauchery  of  Falkland,  only  to  collect 
hii  scattered  energiee,  and  armed  with  the  popularity 
required  by  the  leaa  dangerous  works  of  DsTereuz,  and 
I^iMn,  to  return  once  more  to  assail  the  morals  of  the 
■gB-  This  has  been  done  in  Ernest  MaltraTers,  that 
kiSh  crime  of  thought,  that  sodomy  of  the  intellect, 
which  haa  no  parallel  among  a  christian  people.  The 
lc«d  bypoerite  Sterne,  the  wretch  Crebilkm,  would  be 
*t*nled  at  the  impudent  profligacy  of  Ernest  Mal- 
Inren.  And  as  for  Alice,  we  regard  it  as  a  reluctant 
•ed  enfty  apology  for  the  previous  outrage  upon  pub- 
He  moiaU  and  public  decency. 

^e  great  error  of  Bulwer,  and  one  which  furnishes 
coadunve  evUence  of  the  looeeness  of  his  principles, 
it  the  starved  notion,  that  all  we  require  of  a  writer  is 
*httia  called  the  oramatio  moaal  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
viirtae  ahottM  finally  be  rewarded,  and  Tice  punished  or 
''^'^'"n*!.  In  the  eoachnon  of  Alice,  or  the  Apology 
^Maltraven,  we  find  this  idea  diitinetly  mcprassed  : 


**  And  Alice!  Will  the  work!  blsme  us  if  you  are  left 
happy  at  last?  It  is  tioie  that  we  should  apply  to 
the  social  coda  the  wisdom  we  recognise  in  legislation ; 
it  is  time  that  we  should  do  away  with  the  punish- 
meni  of  death  Ibr  inadequate  oflfences  even  in  books ; 
it  is  time  that  we  should  allow  the  morality  of  atone* 
ment,  and  permit  to  error  the  right  to  hope,  as  the 
reward  of  submission  to  its  sufferings.  Nor  let  it  be 
thought  that  the  cloee  of  Alice's  career  can  oflfer  temp* 
tation  to  the  ofl&nce  of  its  commencement.  Eighteen 
years  of  sadne8s,^a  youth  consumed  in  silent  sadness 
over  the  grave  of  joy-^re  images  that  throw  over 
these  pages  a  dark  and  warning  shadow  that  will  haunt 
the  young  long  after  they  turn  from  the  tale  that  is 
about  to  ck)ee.  If  Alice  had  died  of  a  broken  heart; 
if  her  punishment  had  been  more  than  she  could  bear, 
then,  aa  in  real  life,  you  wouM  have  justly  condemned 
my  nwroii  and  the  human  heart,  in  its  pity  for  the 
victim,  would^  have  lost  all  recollection  of  the  error." 
And  this  is  the  reparation  for  the  dtay^ting  profli* 
gacy  of  Maltravera,  through  every  rariety  of  vice,  for 
eighteen  years ;  this  is  the  antidote  Ibr  all  the  poison 
which  has  been  poured  forth  through  four  lengthened 
volumes  of  the  mesi  moAired  of  the  author's  produc- 
tions ;  this  is  the  bonsommatioo,  which  is  to  purge  the 
heart  and  the  understanding  of  all  the  morbid  eenti- 
mentalism  and  false  philoeophy  with  which  a  gifted 
genius  has  been  able  to  gild  a  ule  of  lewdnesai  But 
we  will  suspend  our  remarks  to  consider  the  philosophic 
calmness  with  which  this  mischievoue  and  misguided 
writer  consoles  himself  for  the  immoral  tendency  of 
bis  fictions.  *'  It  is  a  consolation,"  be  says,  "  to  know 
that  nothing  really  immoral  is  ever  permanently  popu* 
lar,  or  ever,  therefore,  long  deleterious;  what  is  danger* 
ous  in  a  work  of  genius,  cures  itself  in  a  few  years. 
We  can  now  read  Werter,  and  instruct  our  hearts  by 
Its  expoeition  of  weakness  and  passion ;  our  taste,  by 
its  exquisite  and  unrivalled  simplicity  of  construction 
and  deuil,  without  any  fear  that  we  ehall  shoot  our* 
selves  in  top-boots!  We  can  feel  ourselves  elevated  by 
the  noble  sentiments  of  *The  Robbers,'  and  our  pene- 
tration sharpened  as  to  the  wholesome  immorality  of 
conventional  cant  and  hypocrisy,  without  any  danger 
of  turning  banditti  and  becoming  cut-throats  from  the 
love  of  virtue.  Providence,  that  has  made  the  genius 
of  the  few,  in  all  times  and  countries,  the  guide  and 
prophet  of  the  many,  and  appointed  literature  as  the 
sublime  agent  of  civilizatioo,  of  opinion,  and  of  law, 
has  endowed  the  elemenU  it  employs  with  the  divine 
power  of  eelf  purificatum.  The  stream  settles  of  itself 
by  rest  and  time ;  the  impure  particles  fly  o£^or  are  neu- 
tralised by  the  healthful  It  is  only  fools  that  call  the 
works  of  a  masterspirit  immortaL  There  does  not  exist 
in  the  literature  of  the  world  one  psputor  book,  that  is 
immoral  two  centuries  after  it  is  produced.  For,  in  the 
heart  of  nations,  the  false  does  not  live  so  long ;  and 
the  true  is  the  ethical  to  the  end  of  time."  Except  in 
the  novels  of  this  writer,  there  is  not  perhsps  a  paassge 
in  English  literature  containing  oo  many  unfounded 
and  dangerous  assertions.  Is  the  Koran  of  the  Arabian 
camel-driver  an  unpopular  work  among  the  Moslem? 
(s  it  not  essentially  sensual  and  licentious  in  iu  un- 
dency?  And  hss  it  not  survived  the  span  of  life  ex- 
tended to  immoral  works  in  the  passage  quoted  ?  Is  it 
true  that  ^  what  is  dangsnms  in  works  of  genius  cures 
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kaelf  in  a  few  yeart,"  whan  thoae  workt  yet  aurrive 
and  etall  are  read,  which  ahook  the  foondationa  of  chria- 
Uanity,  and  tubraitad  gorernmenta  in   the  century 
which  preceded  oart,  and  which  have  to  eormpted  the 
public  morale  of  the  present  age,  that  the  writer  of 
Falkland  ie  enabled  to  extend  hie  away  over  the  hearts 
of  this  intellectual  generation  1  Is  it  an  apology  to 
the  world— can  it  yield  consolation  to   the  immorsi 
writer— that  produaions  wilt  not  be  read  two  hun- 
dred years  hence,  which,  in  one  tithe  of  the  time 
have  corrupted  the  morals  of  a  people  and  shaken  the 
pillsrs  of  the  social  edifice  with  the  faul  energy  of  the 
atrong  man  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  7  What  avails  it  to 
the  victims  whose  blood  choked  the  sewers  of  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  terror,  or  to  the  slaughtered   myriads 
trampled  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  ambition,  in  the  pur- 
ple triumphs  of  the  French  republic,  that  the  works  of 
lewdness  and  of  atheism,  which  are  of  the  inspiration 
of  hell,  and  which  overthrew  religion,  morala,  and  go- 
vernment, will  not  be  read  in  the  twentieth  century  7 
But  **  truth  is  immortal** — ^and  this  is  the  only  truth 
in  the  pMsage  we  have  copied.    But  while  in  the  mer- 
ciful dispensations  of  Providence,  truth,  like  the  pillar 
of  flame  in  the  wilderness,  liAs  iu  sublime  head  above 
the  clouds  of  falsehood  which  gather  and  thicken  around 
it ;  yet,  while  man  is  perverse  and  rebellious,  error  is  un- 
dying, though  variable,  and  will  flourish  with  unwonted 
vigor  as  long  as  such  productions  as  that  which  now 
provokes  our  censure,  are  tolemted  by  a  deluded  people. 
We  are  not  of  the  tame  school  that  can  aurrender  the 
high  prerogative  of  ftee  thought,  nor  is  our  judgment 
to  be  warped  by  the  towering  genius  or  blazoned  repu- 
utkm  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  world  of  fiction. 
Momlity,  like  truth,  is  pure  and  aimple.    And  while 
he  who  shakea  the  foundations  of  morels,  without 
alarming  the  virtue  of  a  people,  requires  the  exertions 
of  exalted  genius,  strangely  perverted ;  to  repel  the 
assault,  little  more  is  required  than  the  calm  self-pos- 
session which  is  inspired  by  virtue,  and  that  indepen* 
dence  of  thought  and  opinion,  which,  following  the 
tight  of  divine  truth,  is  not  to  be  induced  to  bow  down 
before  the  false  lights  that  are  set  up  in  the  land,  how 
numerous  soever  may  be  the  votaries,  whom  human 
respect,  the  mode  of  the  day,  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
credulity,  simplicity,  or  folly,  may  seduce  or  bewilder 
for  a  season.    From  the  days  of  the  arehangel  ruined 
in  heaven,  to  the  present  generation  of  the  children  of 
man  on  earth,  there  has  been  no  dangerous  or  destruc- 
tive error,  which  has  not  been  adorned  by  those  high 
powers  of  intellect,  which  are  withdrawn  from  the 
service  of  the  munificent  Creator,  to  destroy  his  deluded 
creatures.    We  have  neither  leisure  nor  space  to  expose 
severally  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  publications 
of  this  author.  Falkland  has  long  since  been  outlawed; 
Eugene  Aram  and  Pelham  have  been  condemned  for 
their  false   philosophy,   their  bad   moral,  and  their 
atrained  and  unnatural  sentiment.    Devereux  and  Paul 
Clifford  were  written  upon  a  false  theory,  and  with  all 
the  graces  of  inimitable  style  have  long  since  been  cen- 
sured as  clever  extra vagancea.      Nor  is  his  drama 
purer  than  his  fiction ;  for  '*  The  Duchess  de  la  Val* 
Here"  was  hissed  from  the  boards  at  its  firet  appearance, 
and  has  bean  appropriately  ranked  with  Jane  Shore 
and  the  Orphan.    We  are  aware  that  because  of  the 
severity  of  our  censure  wt  shall  be  accused  of  inju^ 


tice,  bat  in  ptoportioo  to  the  deluM  of  the  giddy  tad 
unthinking  multitude,  over  whom  tbisaabliineeodiuia 
seems  to  wave  a  wand  of  resistleas  power,  is  our  KUtd 
design  to  lay  bare  the  wretdied  state  of  the  oionbar 
the  man,  whoae  transoendant  brillianef  of  talemi  bu 
only  been  exerted  from  boyhood  upward,  from  Fiit 
land  to  Maltravers,  to  pamper  every  onwholcaNBeiad 
unhallowed  feeling,  as  a  token  and  ebaraeteriiiie  of 
exuberance  of  genius.  His  moral  eonforaiauonii  enai- 
tially  and  radically  corrupt,  and  his  Iset  work  ii  te 
the  crisis,  the  development  of  a  long  eontrsctied  nahdy 
of  mind,  of  passions  morbidly  indolged,  oft  pluloK> 
phy  aeduaively  sensual,  of  a  ressonin^  fteokf  obni- 
nately  and  dangeroualy  perverted.  The  pradoetioii 
of  thia  writer  are  peenliariy  dangerooi  to.yoatli,it 
consequence  of  the  subtle  art  with  which  be  bhadi 
vice  with  exalted  intellect,  profligacy  with  nMKk*bane 
sentiment,  and  the  fatal  and  irrepsnbie  wm  d 
women  with  promiee  of  reformation  sad  htppiaai 
How  many  have  been  seduced  by  the  finery  tnd  b6 
wildered  by  the  philoeophy  of  Pelham  f  Whti  nbcr 
and  rational  being  can  patiently  listen  to  one,  vboerea 
in  early  youth  mingled  the  wildest  firilieeanddrivtlliBg 
twaddle  with  the  deep  thought,  the  inpnisiootd  ^ 
quence,  the  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  withering Mfcm 
of  maturity;  one  who  preaents  himself  befoie  thai 
chained,  and  ringed,  and  curied,  and  esBeoeed,iol)ntk 
off  from  aome  enchanting  narrative  or  profooed  rei* 
soning  into  soma  light  or  subtle  digresaioo,  dmm^ 
with  the  finical  precision  of  Ibppery  the  mytum  d 
the  table  or  the  toilet?  Is  the  hesd  or  the  heart  »be 
improved,  are  the  morals  and  the  taste  of  the  rm% 
generation  to  be  framed  upon  this  oixuireof  the  oU 
nnan  and  the  boy,  this  confusion  of  wisdom  and  pao* 
lance^  of  expanded  benevolence  and  frigid  philotf' 
phiam,  thia  aound  reasoning  and  overaiasteriiig|a>i*i 
thia  deep  reaearch  and  giMed  coxcombry  T 

We  have  much  cauae  to  apprehend  that  dietasleof  ihi 
age  is  already  lamentably  perverted,  sod  thai  Uw^ 
guided  no  longer  by  reason  and  morality  and  utare,  do* 
walks  the  earth  as  another  Mephisu>phile»-Hi  teapttrt 
and  not  a  teacher.  There  is  but  one  conailttioQ 
remaining,  and  that  ia,  that  the  oracles  of  ontrutk  nil 
struck  dumb  in  their  sanctuaries,  in  the  pride  tnd  fii* 
ness  of  their  sway ;  and  that  the  age  of  Ieoatcit»  hu 
alwaya  trodden  upon  the  heels  of  the  age  of  idohtiy. 
But  what  is  the  whole  story  of  Alice  sod  MakitnnI 
In  the  vicinity  of  a  numufacturing  town  in  popoloM 
England,  a  atrolling  student  of  eighteen,  meeu  lo  tb« 
midst  of  a  desolate  moor  with  a  beautiful  g:iri  of  fiA«s 
yean  of  age,  who  has  all  the  capacities  for  high  intellec* 
tual  and  morel  improvement,  yet  has  newer  frtned  w 
slightest  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  koovi 
nothing  of  a  church  but  what  has  been  taoghi  by  bcr 
father,  that  in  it  <*  one  man  talks  nonsense,  and  die 
other  folk  listen  to  him.**  And  the  history  of  this  ooAm' 
tunate  girl  ia  said  to  be  taken  from  the  lifei  beean* 
the  writer  thinka  he  has  seen  something  of  the  kindu 
a  newspaper.  The  lather  is  represented  aa  t  iiew), 
who  impatiently  awaits  the  maturity  of  his  daughter 
and  only  child,  to  sacrifice  her  virtue  tohislofeofhK^ 
and  eat  his  bread  by  the  wages  of  his  ehild'ft  iniqQi^- 
In  this  benevolent  design,  though  for  the  giatifieitioo« 
a  baser  pavion,  he  i%  however,  antidpaied  by  Mai- 
treven.    He  fiu  vp  apartments  with  orieotal  IsxwT 
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fv  her  eotertUDment<— hiimelf  beoonws  her  mttroctor ; 
and  with  a  bcnetolence  which  would  have  shamed  the 
pbilaothnpie  Howard,  he  redeems  this  child  of  roisfor- 
tsM  tod  ignorance  from  the  horrors  of  her  situatioik 
fiewttelie^  with  delighted  gaze,  her  hlossomiog  bea»- 
ties;  lie  beholds  with  raptare  the  developmeot  of  her 
lovely  forn;  and  when  she  is  chastened  and  purified, 
and  perieeiin  soul  and  body ;  when  she  had  been  reared 
Mtlaffibforthe  sacrifice,  and  a  meetTictim  she  was, 
fcr  she  was  without  stain  or  blemish,  but  before  she  yet 
kaowa  the  iniquity  of  sin,  amidst  the  luxurious  seduc- 
tiooa  of  music,  poetry,  and  perfumed  pastils,  he  rifles 
thii  Tiffin  casket  of  all  its  sweets,  and  then  commencee 
ihe  proiljgace  and  reckless  career  of  the  gifted  libertine, 
aad  the  leog  suflering  and  extraordinary  life  of  his 
isDoeantly  aioning  victim.    And  es  if  this  unnatural 
aad  leTolting  picture  were  indistinctly  sketched,  he 
praeecda  with  frightful  accuracy  and  particularity  of 
delineation,  to  paint  in  vivid  colors  the  losthsome  con- 
aiamatieo  of  a  crime,  which  on  the  part  of  Maltravers, 
ii  dignified  with  the  name  of  resistless  love,  and  oo 
ban,  ia  ezeuaed  on  the  score  of  invincible  ignorance. 
ItMeoM  that  in  bis  labored  course  of  instruction,  he  had 
(ukd  10  teach  her  either  the  first  lesson  of  virtue  to 
woman,  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  her  igno* 
nnce  opoo  which  latter  subject  had  so  shocked  him  at 
tbcir  6nt  meeting,  and  to  remove  which,  appears  to 
have  been  the  main  Jnducement  for  her  instruction. 
Bat  (heas  fundamental  truths  were  necessarily  omitted 
in  order  to  attain  the  melancholy  end.    We  have  not 
the  heart  to  follow  Alice  in  her  beggarly  wanderings,* 
vhh  ber  ir.fiint  in  her  arms ;  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  propriety  or  the  motive  of  her  quasi  marriage  with 
Lord  Ysfgrave,  whose  extorted  vow  seems  only  to  have 
been  broken  in  the  wieh ;  we  cannot  kneel  with  Alice 
in  her  lone  and  motherlees  widowhood,  by  the  grave  of 
ber  in&nt,  cut  oflT  in  the  blossom.    And  we  turn  with 
diigou  from  the  cool  and  deliberate  treachery  of  Mai- 
iravera,  who,  beneath  the  roof  tree,  beside  the  hearth, 
ia  the  midst  of  the  hospitality,  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  ooofiding  husband,  whispers  his  infernal  passion 
ia  the  ear  of  Valarie  de  St.  Ventadour.    Perhaps  the 
BMMt  dangerous  passages  of  this  writer,  are  thoee  which 
■peak  with  utter  contempt  of  the  husband  of  a  pretty 
voman,  whoee  personal  dharms  attract  the  attention,  or 
excite  the  unruly  and  unbridled  passions  of  his  beroess 
vho  endowed  with  all  the  graces  of  refined  and  culti- 
Tiled  intellect,   highborn  and  wealthy,  seem   to  be 
abaolfed  from  thoee  restraints  of  the  decalogue,  which 
control  all  bat  themselves.    Even  in  the  sequel,  Alice, 
the  labored  and  chastened  apology  for  its  vile  forerun- 
ner, we  are  again  introduced  to  Valarie  de  St.  Venta- 
<loor,  who  is  still  virtuous,  still  beautiful,  still  attractive ; 
bttt  Monsieur  de  St.  Ventadour,  the  husband,  "  has  not 
altered,  except  that  his  nose  is  longer,  and  that  be  now 
*ore  a  peruque  in  full  curl,  instead  of  his  own  straight 
bair ;  by  the  mere  charm  of  custom  he  had  grown  more 
pleating  in  Valerie's  eyee— habit  had  reconciled  her  to 
hit  foiUes,  deficiencies  and  faults."  Such  are  the  morals 
which  this  deluded  writer  inculcates  in  a  christian  land 
for  the  edification— it  may  be  for  the  imitation— of  our 
wifea  and  daughtera.    The  wife  who  has  been  cor- 
nipted  in  ber  heart  and  affbetions,  and  who  has  nar- 
rowly escaped  infamy,  is  painted  in  glowing  colors ; 
while  the  confiding  and  estimable,  but  unpretending 


husband,  is  ridiculously  caricatured.    We  have  no  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  strange  susceptibility  of  that  bard 
man,  Maltravers,  of  bis  questionable  and  philosophical 
love  for  Florence  Lascelles,  and  of  its  awful  termination. 
The  sudden  and  strange  attachment  of  Maltravera  to 
Evelyn,  is  another  of  the  mysterious  circumstances  of 
this  Book  of  Mysteries.    And  the  harrowing  suspicion 
that  he  was  upon  the  eve  of  wedding  his  own  dtiughter 
is  cruelly  protracted,  although  entirely  unnecessary,  to 
the  full  development  of  the  plot,  and  rather  diminish* 
ing  than  increasing  its  interest.    And  the  flat  inconsia* 
tency  with  which  she  turns  so  ardently  to  reciprocate 
the  affections  of  a  youthful  soldier,  after  the  oft  repeated 
declaration,  that  she  must  look  up  with  reverence  to  the 
man  she  loves,  is  not  the  smallest  blemish  in  this  tale 
of  fiction.    Alice,  is  at  length,  afler  eighteen  yeara  of 
intense  suffering,  restored  to  her  erring  lover,  who  seems 
to  transfer  his  affections  from  Evelyn  to  Alice,  as 
readily  as  they  had  been  transferred  from  Alice  to  Flo- 
ranoe,  and  from  Florence  to  Evelyn.    But  our  busineaa 
is  with  the  moral,  not  with  the  mechanism  of  Bulwer. 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  we  so  loudly  condemn  one 
whom  all  the  world  so  warmly  admires^  we  reply,  in  the 
language  of  a  sound  and  judicious  writer,  whose  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  serious  consideration :  "  That  Mr. 
Bulwer  possesses  a  talent  for  composition  of  the  highest 
order,  we  have  always  been  willing  to  admit,  nor  have 
we  denied  that  his  style,  although  too  inflated  and  turgid 
to  please  our  own  taste,  was  well  oateulated  to  gratify 
that  of  a  great  portion  of  hia  readers.'    But  instead 
of  being  a  recommendation  to  us,  these  endowments, 
when  coupled  with  the  immorality  be  inculcatea,  are  the 
very  causes  of  our  opposition.    It  is  the  attractive  and 
seductive  form  in  which  this  writer  clothes  his  dange* 
rous  senthnents,  that  imparts  to  Ihem  their  miachievoue 
power.    Were  the  morality  and  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  exposed  to  view,  in  their  true  colors,  divested  of 
all  adventitious  ornament,  their  own  hideousness  would 
be  their  best  corrective ;  but  when  they  are  set  forth, 
arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  a  glowing  imagination,  and 
convejred  in  a  style,  the  gKtter  and  glory  of  which  fiae- 
cinate  and  bewilder  the  reader,  it  is  then  that  they 
become  eminently  hurtful.    Were  the  stories  which  he 
presents  to  the  world  descriptive  of  habits,  subversive 
of  all  the  established  notions  of  society,  and  setting  at 
defiance  institutions  civil  and  religious,  which  we  are 
taught  from  our  cradlea  to  venerate,  written  in  the  vul- 
gar style  of  many  of  the  authora  of  the  day,  they  would 
be  harmless,  because  they  would  remain  unnoticed. 
When,  however,  these  subjects  are  presented  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  decked  out  in  the 
gorgeous  trappings  of  highly  cultivated  classical  taste 
and  exuberant  fancy,  they  seduce  the  thoughtless  and 
unsuspecting,  before  the  dictates  of  ripened  judgment 
can  advance  to  the  rescue.    Before  the  heedless  victim 
of  a  false  and  ruinous  philosophy  is  advertised  of  his 
danger,  the  deadly  poison  is  infused,  and  the  fountains 
of  thought  and  action  are  polluted.    Strip  the  narra- 
tives of  Mr.  Bulwer  of  the  splendor  of  his  style  and 
imagery,  and  nothing  will  be  found  but  a  loathsome 
desecration  of  all  the  observances  so  vitally  connected, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  moral  being,  with  the  welfare  of 
society.    It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  felt  impel- 
led to  raise  our  voice  in  opposition  to  works,  which, 
however  beautiful,  are,  in  our  opinion,  eminently  mis- 
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ehieTOiit.  We  do  not  heaiCate  to  say,  that  the  parent 
who  pennits  hia  children  to  become  fktcinated  with  the 
wild  abstractions  and  minous  metaphysical  sophistries 
of  this  writer,  has  no  ri^ht  to  complain  of  any  results, 
however  destructive."  In  this  manly  exposition  of 
these  cornipting  fictions  we  heartily  concur.  And 
unless  we  greatly  miseooeeive  the  Tirtues  of  oar  conn* 
trymen ;  unless  we  appreciate  too  highly  the  momls  of 
the  age,  the  period  rspklly  approaches,  when  it  will  be 
said  of  this  demoralizing  writer,  as  was  said  of  a  better 


D^vruU  t/ne  iifcle.** 


He  enleitaliMd  wlthoat  profic 
He  cornipcad  without  i 


In  the  Tiew  which  we  have  taken  of  romances,  as 
entertainments,  to  be  cautiously  toleratetl,  because  of 
the  propensity  of  man  for  the  marvellous— as  a  salutary 
escape  for  his  unbridled  curioeity— «s  a  nmedy  or  anti- 
dote lor  the  greater  evil  of  idlenees,  and  not  because 
of  their  intrinsie  merit,  we  have  been  irresietibly  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  no  fictions  can  be  safely  introduced 
which  offer  the  «'mef«  diBimU  Injury  te  tlu  Uw$  ^  wm- 
ruUf^,  ffvl^gioR,  sr  mtmd  ftUHct.^  Wo,  we  have  already 
ezelaimed— wo^  if  free  sway  should  be  given  to  the 
dranken  imaginations  of  the  wicked  I  And  the  facility, 
we  have  further  insisted,  with  which  romances  approach 
every  claas  of  the  community,  and  their  winning  infiu- 
enoe  over  the  heart,  while  the  {udgment  aleeps,  would 
justify  the  moot  rigorous  restriction.  To  unfold  to  our 
view,  with  severo  fidelity,  the  costly  lessons  of  expo* 
rience,  and  to  keep  our  mind  pure  and  free  from  the 
contamination  of  the  vile  passions,  are  the  normal  rales 
of  this  class  of  productions.  And  it  is  because  M^ 
Bulwer  deliberately  violates  all  these  salutary  rules;  it 
18  because  he  has  given  free  sway  to  his  impure  imap 
ginings;  because  he  proposes  for  our  admiration  men 
of  looee  principles  and  profligate  morals,  and  claims  our 
approval  of  these  characters,  on  account  of  their  eminent 
talents ;  it  is  because  the  lessons  he  proposes  are  not  the 
lessons  of  trae  experience,  but  the  perilous  illusions  of 
a  fhlse  philoeopfay ;  it  is  for  such  convincing  reasons, 
that  we  feel  impelled  to  class  his  works  with  those 
which  were  born  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  most 
obscene  crimes  of  human  thought  It  is  not  constancy 
in  virtue,  but  vaecilating  probity  which  diallengea  our 
adroimtion  in  the  creations  of  his  fhncy.  He  constantly 
inculcates  the  fiilse  and  dangerous  theory,  that  men  of 
exalted  genius  may  throw  themselves  securely  into  the 
whtri  of  sensual  indulgences,  and  when  overtaken  by 
satiety  or  disgust,  quietly  and  instantly  return  to  the 
paths  of  rectitude.  He  eeems  content  with  the  dre- 
raatic  morel,  and  appeare  to  think  that  justice  is  sati^ 
fied,  and  virtue  placated,  by  the  ultimate  chastisement 
or  reformation  of  the  offender.  And  this  tardy  and 
reluctant  retribution  appeara  to  him  a  satisfactory 
apology,  for  leading  the  chaste  mind  of  the  reader 
through  all  the  corrupting  purlieus  of  vice,  and  for 
throwing  around  the  most  vivid  and  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  obscene  crime  all  the  seduaive  witchery  of 
his  attrective  and  classical  manner.  Who  can  calcu- 
late the  frightfiil  mischief  which  is  effected  by  such 
uneleanlinees  and  immorelity,  in  the  delirious  progress 
of  the  youthful  enthusiast  through  this  myatac  drtle  of 


the  passions  7  And  who  will  pretend  that  the  fornl 
morel,  hastily  appended  to  the  last  ten  lines  of  the  fe> 
tion,  will  erase  from  the  suseeptiblo  heart  the  vifid 
impressions  which  have  been  graven  with  the  pnctiad 
style  of  the  writer.  The  passions  have  all  been  kindled 
into  a  coneuming  flame,  which  soose  men  would  Uk 
persuade  us  may  be  subdued  by  a  frigid  leeaon  of  Ibcml 
roorelity,  which  seems  to  be  appended  only  to  diigmt 
the  bewildered  reader,  or  to  operate  ae  a  salvo  for  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  How  many  have  periibfld  bf 
the  way  eide,  who  never  lived  to  reach  the  goal  7.  Ho* 
OMuy  have  gone  down  in  the  midst  of  the  tempetiof 
the  passions,  whose  firail  baric  cook!  not,  by  the  aid  of 
the  dim  light  in  the  far  distant  haven,  survive  the  poib 
of  the  deep7  We  are  aware  of  the  eontrolli^g  fbroo d 
public  opinion,  and  of  the  indomitable,  though  fleetiog 
sway  of  literary  fame ;  we  well  know  how  many  in 
enchained  by  the  fiwhionable  celebrity  of  thb  attne> 
tive  writer ;  we  even  anticipate  the  severity  of  Umr 
etrictures  which,  in  the  midst  of  popular  dekMoa,oiir 
remarifs  will  necessarily  provoke ;  but  if,  in  the  lahor 
we  have  bestowed  upon  the  eflbft  to  create  a  j«t 
atandard  of  morele,  we  have  succeeded  in  awakeniiifc 
the  attention  of  a  single  reader  to  the  demonlizing  lea- 
dency  of  the  fashionable  Uteretnre  of  the  age,  we  aie 
well  content  to  bear  all  the  censure,  which  those  inn* 
riaUy  encounter,  who  devote  their  time  and  euergiee  lo 
counteract  an  evil,  whose  extent  ia  only  meaaured  \ff 
its  destructive  tendency.  We  still  adhere  to  the  sen 
rale,  that  it  is  thc  rmsr  dvtt  or  avBuv  caamuv 

▲WD  OF  BVBET  PATUOT,  TO  OFFOSB  UVBUTTmre  WIKB 

TBiros  TO  couturr  Ffiauc  mouau,  oa  to  Moaon 
ucBTTioutirBSS  OF  onMioii.  It  is  by  this  sobliiBe 
standard,  that  we  have  judged  the  writings  ef  m 
AVTBoa  or  FALU.AM1I  AMD  Maltbavbbs.  The  qoee> 
tion  which  will  determine  the  morality  of  Bdwer^  pro- 
duetions  is,  '^Cait  oainvs  cowsbcbatb  caim?"  Lit 
a  kindred  spirit  announce  his  condemnation : 

*<  Not  all  that  kerAlde  rake  from  coffined  elsj. 
Nor  florid  proee,  nor  honied  Uee  of  rhyme. 
Gen  hlaton  eril  deeds,  or  conoecrau  a  crUae  !** 


THE  WARRIOR^S  WREATH. 

The  waniof's  wreath— iu  dark  green  leavei 

Are  twined  around  a  lofty  brow ; — 
The  laurel  crown  which  Olory  weavea, 

Adorns  her  warlike  votary  now : 
Hia  dark  eye  oasts  a  brighter  beam ; 

Earth  trembles  at  his  haughty  tread ; 
His  mien  and  gestures  proudly  seem 

To  tell  how  oft  he's  fought  and  bled. 


But  fo!  thnt  laurel  bean  u 

A  bkwd  red  stain  defiles  its  leaf; 
A  stain  which  tells  of  death  and  pain; 

Of  rain,  wo,  and  human  grief; 
Of  cities  raxed ;  of  shattered  fanes ; 

Of  deeolation,  rage  and  wiles ; 
Of  prostmte  thrones;  of  kings  in  chaina— 

AndyetybehoU!  tha  wanior  smiles ! 
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MORNING  IN  THE  FOREST. 

By  Um  auOior  of  "  Ataluitte." 


The  Toket  of  the  forest !  Hear  the  tale. 

Whispered  at  moments  by  the  fitful  breeze, 
That,  i^ing  with  a  sweet  and  soothing  wail, 

Mftketh  soft  music  with  the  tall  old  trees ; 
Aod  bleodt,  with  feeling  of  the  dawning  hoar, 
Musings  of  solemn  thought  and  saddest  power. 

II. 
Such  was  the  birth,  the  mother-birth,  which  sung 

The  mornmg  of  creation  :^-even  so  strange, 
The  firit,  fresh  accents  of  the  infant  toneue. 

Of  natare,  moaning  through  her  Taried  range, 
Wild  ID  her  desert  loneliness  of  place. 
Ere  jret  she  knew  her  last  and  noblest  race. 

III. 
Thus  moan'd  the  winds  among  the  giant  treea 

That  had  no  other  homage— thus,  from  far. 
Came  the  deep  Toioes  of  the  sullen  seas, 

Sinving  'gainst  earth,  and  with  themselTcs  at  war ; — 
Nighi  era  fed  the  sun,  and  chaos  from  her  keep 
Groao'd  with  the  feeling  of  her  growing  sleep. 

IT. 

Aod  in  the  language  of  their  infant  lack. 

They  tell  their  story  with  each  rising  dawn  : 
Tott  hear  them  when  the  hour  is  cold  and  black, 

Ere  yet  the  feet  of  day  imprint  the  lawn  ; 
Wbea  the  faint  streedcings  of^  the  light  are  seen, 
O'er  eastern  heights^  through  darkest  groves  of  green. 

▼. 
Each  day  renews  the  birth  of  thousand  days 

Even  from  the  dawn  of  time : — even  now  I  see. 
Amid  the  gloom  that  gathers  on  my  gaze, 

Grey  distant  gleams  that  shoot  up  momently— 
And  hark!  a  sudden  voice — the  voice  of  might. 
That  haird,  from  infant  life,  the  blessing  birth  of  light 

VI. 

The  momiog  grows  around  me !  Shafts  of  grey, 
Like  sudden  arrows  from  the  eastern  bow, 

Rise,  tbroofth  the  distant  forests,  to  a  ray. 
And  light  the  heavens,  and  waken  earth,  below ; — 

The  rill  that  murmur'd  sadly,  now  sings  out, 

Leaping,  through  trembling  leaves,  with  free  and  glad- 
Bome  shout. 

VII. 

I  Me  a  glitter  on  yon  glossy  leaf 

Where  hangs  a  silent  dew-drop.    Hark !  a  bird, 
Shrieks  out,  as  if  he  felt  some  sadden  grief. 

His  sleep,  ]>erebance,  by  dream  of  danger,  8tirr*d : 
Wings  rustle  in  the  thicket — other  eyes. 
Behold,  where  ray  on  ray,  the  wings  of  morning  rise. 

VIII. 

And  now  the  dawn,  with  eye  of  glancing  grey. 
Cornea  sinking  into  sighL  The  trees  stand  n>rtb, 

As  singly  stnving  for  her  brightest  ray  ; 
And  countless  voices  from  the  awak'ning  earth, 

Chflior  foil-throated  joys: — a  flapping  win^, 

'Tepsres,  in  yonder  copse,  to  take  hb  mornmg  spring. 

iz. 

A  sodden  life  is  round  me  with  the  light, 

Voices  and  wings  are  in  the  woods  and  air; 
ottmd  vistas  open  to  my  travelling  sight. 

And  bills  ansa,  and  vallies,  womlrous  fair— 
Eveo  while  I  gaze,  a  sudden  shaft  of  fire, 
«^es  yon  tall  pine  blaze  up,  like  some  proud  city 
qiire. 

z. 
Oh,  beautiful!  most  beautiful !— the  things 

I  see  around  me  ;^lovelier  sUU  to  thought. 
The  fiuiciea^  welling  from  a  thousand  springs, 

The  presence  of  these  images  hath  brought ; 


The  visions  of  the  past  were  mine  this  hour. 

And  in  my  heart  the  pride  of  an  o'ermastering  power— 


XL 


A  power  that  could  create,  aod  from  the  dead 
Drew  life  and  gather  accents.    There  are  spells. 

Known  to  the  unerring  thought,  which  freely  shed 
Light  round  the  gropmg  fooutep,  when  rebels 

The  o*er-cautious  reason,  and  the  instinct  fear. 

Shrinks  from  its  own  huge  shadow— they  are  here! 


XIL 


This  is  a  spot — if  there  have  ever  been, 
As  ancient  story  tells  in  legends  sooth. 

Such  forms  as  are  not  earthly,  earthward  seen, 
Havine  strange  shapes  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 

Then  do  I  ween  that  this  should  be  the  spot 

Where  they  should  come,— and  yet  I  see  them  not. 


Tet  have  I  prayed  their  presence  with  a  tongue 
Of  song,  and  a  warm  fancy  that  could  take. 

From  many-voiced  expression,  as  she  sung. 
Her  winged  words  of  music,  and  awake, 

True  echoes  of  her  strain  to  win  my  quest. 

And  woo  the  coming  of  such  spirit-guest. 

XIV. 

Yet  have  they  come  not,  though  my  willing  thought. 
Grew  captive  to  my  wild  and  vain  desire ) 

And  in  my  heart  meet  pliancy^  was  wrought. 
To  raise  the  forms,  in  seeming,  I  require  ;— 

And  in  this  truant  worehip  I  bow'd  down. 

Since  firat  night's  shadows  fell  and  made  the  Ibresto 
brown. 

XV. 

And  sure  no  fitter  spot  had  spirit  sought. 

For  the  soft-falling  of  star-pacing  feet ; 
This  is  the  holiest  wood,  with  flowers  inwrought, 

Having  fresh  odora  of  most  heavenly  sweet; 
Nor  in  the  daylight's  coming,  then,  do  these. 
Cathedral  shadows  fly,  that  lurk  behind  the  trees. 

XVI. 

The  wild-beast  burrows  not  beneath  our  hill. 
Nor  hide  these  leaves  one  serpent   Gentlest  dovea 

Brood  in  the  pines  at  evening,  seldom  still, 
With  murmur  through  the  night,  of  innocent  loves: 

And  I  have  shaken,  wTih  no  boyish  trust. 

From  my  own  human  feel,  the  base  and  selfish  dust. 

XVII. 

And  fancy  hatb  been  with  roe,  to  beguile, 
The  stubborn  reason  into  faith,  and  show 

The  subtle  shfipes  from  fairy-land  that  while. 
In  gamesome  dance,  the  wasted  hours  below ; 

Meet  lawn  of  green  and  purple,  here,  is  spread. 

By  Nature's  liberal  hand,  for  fay's  faotasuc  tread. 

ZVIIl. 

And  memories  of  old  song,  the  solemn  strains 
Of  bards  that  gave  themselves  to  holiest  thought. 

And  gloried  in  their  wild,  poetic-pains. 
Were  in  my  heart,  and  my  wrapt  soul  was  fraught 

With  faith  in  what  they  feigned,  until  my  blood. 

Grew  tremulously-strong  beneath  my  hopeful  mood> 

XIX.  I 

And  when  the  dark  houra  came,  the  twirrtng  stars, 
Seem'd  eyes,  that  darted  on  me  keenest  fires ; 

EUrth  had  her  voice,  and  promised,  through  her  bars, 
To  buret  the  bondage  set  on  free  desires — 

And  not  a  breath  that  stirr'd  the  flowers,  but  seem'd. 

The  shadowy  whispera  from  some  shape  I  dreamed. 

XX. 

Yet  vainly  have  I  waited  ! — not  in  vain  ! 

What  though  no  fairy  won  me  with  her  song, 
And  beckoning  finger — 'twas  a  nobler  strain 

That  struck  the  ear  of  thought,  and  fiU'd  it  long : 
A  mightier  presence  yet,  my  soul  o'erawed, 
He  was  beside  me: — ^I  had  been  with  God  I 


w.  o.  s. 
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EVERETT'S  ADDRESS 

AT  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

In  Aagast,  1837,  Gk>vernor  Evbbett  delivered 
an  address  before  a  Literary  Society  of  Williams 
College,  10  Berkshire,  the  westerDinost  coaaty 
of  Massachusetts.  Were  we  disposed  to  heap 
needless  praises,  this  performance  woald  afford 
abundant  occasion  for  eulogy.  It  is  in  all  res- 
pects worthy  of  its  author :  and  to  those  who 
know  the  full  import  of  that  assertion,  it  is  tri- 
bute enough  for  almost  any  man.  What  induces 
us  now  to  notice  this  Address,  howerer,  is  much 
less  a  wish  to  honor  him  for  this  new  effort  in 
the  cause  of  human  impioveraent — that  noble 
cause,  of  which  he  has  long  been  so  illustrious  a 
champion — than  a  desire  to  present  some  inter 
esting  discussions  which  we  find  here,  of  several 
important  questions. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  discussions,  let 

tts,  by  way  of  making  the  reader  enter  more 

Tividly  into  the  spirit  of  the  Address,  give  him 

some  additional  idea  of  its  locality. 

'The  pleaBtnt  village  where  we  are  aMeinbled/  says 
Mr.  Everett,  'conUins,  within  view  of  the  spot  where 
we  eland,  the  site  of  Fort  Hooaack,  and  a  mile  or  two 
east  of  as  stood  Port  Mossachusetu.  The  plough  has 
passed  over  its  rode  lines ;  but  what  scenes  of  humble 
heroism  and  almost  forgotten  valor  are  associated  with 
its  name  I  It  was  the  l>ulwark  of  the  frontier  in  the 
days  of  its  infancy.  The  trembling  mother  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut, — in  the  heart  of  Worcester, — 
clasped  her  babes  closer,  at  an  idle  rumor  that  Fort 
Massachusetts  had  given  way.  A  hundred  Tillages 
reposed  in  the  strength  of  this  stout  jgnardian  of  New 
Eng-land's  ThermopyUs,  through  which,  for  two  fene- 
rations, the  French  and  Can^ian  foe  strove  to  Durst 
into  the  colonies.  These  are  recollections  of  an  earlier 
day.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  us  lies  that  famous 
field  of  Bennington,  to  which,  sixty  years  ago,  this  day 
and  this  hour,  your  fathers  poured  from  every  village 
in  the  neighborhood,  at  the  summons  of  Stark.' 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing impressiye  display  of  the  importsnce  of  edu- 
cation : 


'  If  I  wished  to  express  most  forcibly  the  importance, 


ritual  and  immortal  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  educa- 
ted ; — the  mind  of  man.  Then  if  we  wished  to  give 
life  and  distinctness  to  the  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
education,  which  result  from  this  contemplation,  we 
might  do  so  by  a  single  glance  at  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  branches  of  knowledges  to  which 
education  furnishes  the  key.  I  mif  ht  allude  to  the 
admirable  properties  of  language,  wmch  it  is  the  first 
business  of  euucation  to  impart;  the  wonders  of  the 
written  and  spoken  tongue  as  the  instrument  of 
thought, — ^wonaers  which  daily  use  scarcely  divests  of 
their  almost  miraculous  character.  I  mi^bt  glance  at 
that  which  is  usually  next  taag-ht  to  the  unfolding 
mind,  the  astonishing  power  of  the  science  of  numbers, 
with  which  on  the  one  hand  we  regulate  the  humblest 
details  of  domestic  economy,  and  on  the  other  compute 
the  swiftness  of  the  solar  beam,  and  survey,  and  as  it 
were,  stake  out  from  constellation  to  constellation  the 
rreai  railroad  of  the  heavens,  on  which  the  comet  comes 
olaxing  upward  from  the  aepths  of  the  universe.  I 
might  proceed  with  the  branches  of  knowledge  to 
which  education  introdncea  us,  and  ask  of  geography 


to  marshal  before  ua  the  living  nations;  andofhiitoij 
to  rouse  the  generations  of  the  elder  world  from  their 
pompous  mausoleu  ms  or  humble  graves  to  reheane  their 
fortunes.  I  might  call  on  natural  science  to  opeatfae 
volumes  in  which  she  has  not  merely  written  down  the 
names,  the  forms,  and  the  qualities  of  Uie  variotu  sub- 
jects of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  world  dov 
m  existence, — the  vast  census,  if  I  may  to  eiprmit, 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature;  but  where  the  ha 
also  recorded  the  eatalocpies  of  her  perished  children,— 
races  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  baricd  bjihe 
deluge  beneath  the  everlasting  rocks.  Yes,  vioged 
creatures  twenty  feet  in  height,  whose  footsteps  hare 
lately  been  discovered  imprinted  in  sand-stone  on  (he 
banks  of  Connecticut  river;  enormous  mammothi 
and  mastodons,  of  which  no  living  type  hts  existed 
since  the  flood,  brought  to  light  from  blocks  of  Siberian 
ice  or  dusr  up  in  the  morasses  of  oor  own  contiDeot; 
petrified  skeletons  of  portentous  crocodiles  and  mcfa* 
tberia  seventy  feet  in  ien«^th,  covered  with  scales  Hke 
the  armadillo,— and  which  for  ages  on  ages  hare  been 
extinct, — have  by  the  creative  power  of  educated  mind 
been  made  to  start  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Sand-sR»e 
and  gypsum  have  oped  their  ponderous  aod  marble 
jawa,  and  a  host  of  monstrous  forms  have  risen  into 
day ; — the  recovered  monuments  of  a  world  of  kit 
giants.* 

<  But  leaving  with  these  transient  glances  all  attempt 
to  ma|piify  the  work  of  education,  by  pobtio?  oot  ihe 
astonishing  results  to  which  it  guides  the  weU-tiained 
mind,  a  much  shorter  method  might  be  poisued  with 
one  who  needed  to  be  impressed  with  its  importance. 
I  would  take  such  an  one  to  a  place  of  instnictioD,  to  a 
school,  yes,  to  a  child's  school,— (for  there  is  noiHS 
in  the  process  more  important  than  the  first,)  and  I 
would  aay, — in  those  faint  sparks  of  intelligesee,  jost 
brightening  over  the  rudiments  of  learning,  pu  be- 
hold the  germ  of  so  many  rational  and  immorul  ^ 
rits.  In  a  few  years,  you,  and  I,  and  all  now  on  the 
stage  shall  have  pasaca  away,  and  there  on  those  little 
seats,  primer  in  hand,  are  arranged  oar  successon.  ^f^ 
when  the  volume  of  natural  science,  and  nature  wiih 
it,  shall  have  vanished ; — ^when  the  longest  penodaoi 
human  histoiy  shall  have  run  together  to  a  point;-^ 
when  the  loud,  clear  voices  of  genius,  and  the  mam- 
tudinous  tongues  of  nations,  shall  alike  he  hoifaed 
forever,  those  infant  children  will  have  ripened  nto 
immortal  beings^  looking  back  from  the  mansioni  of 
eternity  with  joy  or  sorrow,  on  the  direction  |iven  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  natures,  in  theoavn« 
their  existence !  If  there  is  any  one  not  deeply  m- 
pressed  by  this  single  reflection  with  the  importance  of 
education,  he  is  bej^ond  the  reach  of  anything  that  can 
be  urged,  by  way  either  of  iUustratien  or  argoment 

It  is  a  preyailing  opinion,  that  an  earlf  stage 
of  society,  when  citrilization  is  but  little  sdvas- 
ced,  is  the  time  of  highest  poetic  exceilcDce. 
The  philosophical  poet,IinIac,  in  Rasselas,  seems 
to  espouse  this  opinion,  and  gives  the  reasoos 
for  it— namely,  that  the  first  poetry  of  every  m- 
tion  gave  the  bent  to  public  Uste,  and  reuioed 
by  consent  the  credit  which  it  had  acquired  bj 
accident;  and  moreover,  that  the  earliest  bards 
seized  upon  the  best  subjects  of  description  tod 
the  most  probable  events  for  fiction,  leaving  to 
their  successors  nothing  but  transcriptions  of  ibe 
same  incidents,  new  namings  of  the  same  cha- 
racters, and  new  combinations  of  the  satoe  iffls- 
ges.*  When  to  these  reasonings  is  added  ibe 
influence  of  the  venerable  saying— *A  poet  is 
6em— not  mode,' — the  point  seems  clear  to  most 
minds,  that  an  advanced  state  of  coltivation  is 
unfriendly,  or  at  least  not  at  all  coDdacire,  to 

•  Ws  fiTs  tMs  aeceant  of  Imlae^  rssssn'nf  ftsn  bmsboiT' 
not  havlDf  Rassslas  bsfbcs  iis. 
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the  bigbesf  effosioos  of  poetry.  This  opiaioo, 
so  discoaraging  to  those  who  hope  highly  of 
mto's  progress,  throagh  the  iastrameotality  of 
his  eontiDued  efforts, — this  opinion,  so  mischie- 
Toas  in  repressing  the  efforts  which  that  hope 
inspires,— is  combatted  by  Mr.  Everett  with 
ODioswerable  power.  Let  not  the  length  of  the 
extract  deter  any  reader: 

*I  deem  the  notion,  that  the  fin t  age  was  neceaaarily 
the  best,  to  be  a  mere  prejudice ;  and  the  idea  that  a 
partially  improved  age  and  a  limited  degree  of  know- 
led«|«  are  in  themselves  and  eaaentially  more  favorable 
to  the  exercise  of  ori^nal  genius,  in  any  form,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  proposition  as  degrading  as  it  is  unsound. 

<0n  the  contrary,  I  believe  mat  truth  is  the  great  in- 
ipi/er ;— the  knowledge  of  truth  the  aliment  and  the 
iiutrament  of  mind ;  the  material  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  fancT.  I  do  not  mean  that  there'  is  no  beauty  m 
poetical  language  founded  on  scientific  error; — that  it 
u  001,  for  instance^  consistent  with  poetry  to  speak  of 
the  rising  sun  or  the  arch  of  heaven.  Poetry  delifhts  in 
these  sensible  images  and  assimilations  of  ideas  in 
themselves  distincL  From  the  imperfection  of  human 
language,  it  will  perhaps  always  be  necessary  to  de- 
•enbe  many  things  in  the  material,  and  still  more  in 
the  moral  and  metaphysical  world,  under  similitudes 
vhich  fall  greatly  beneath  their  reality : 

*Thu8  in  Shakspeare, 

the  floor  of  Heaven 
Is  thick  Inlaid  with  padnes  of  bright  gold. 

'In  Spenser's  Faery  ^ueen, 

The  raered  fire,  which  burneih  mightily 
Iq  Uvio;  broaels,  whs  kindled  flrst'above, 
Aooog  the  eternal  spheree  and  lampj  BMveas. 

*In  Paradise  Loet,  the  moon  divides  her  empire 


Whh  thoasand  thoosaod  stars,  that  then  appeared 
SpaogUog  the  aoiverse. 

'Now,  though  these  imsffes,  separately  weighed  at 
the  present  day,  may  seem  Deneatb  the  dignity  of  the 
sabjeet  to  which  they  are  applied,  they  are  poetical 
and  Dleasing,  (with  the  exception  possibly  of  tampy  ;) 
nor  do  I  know  that  in  any  state  of  science,  however  ad- 
vanced, such  language  will  cease  to  please. 

'Bat  the  point  i  maintain  is  this,  that,  as  knowledge 
extends,  the  range  of  sU  imsffery  is  enlarged,  poetical 
lanj^aage  is  drawn  from  a  wider  circle,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  that  the  conception  kindles  by  the  con- 
templation of  higher  objects. 

'  Let  us  illnstraie  this  point  still  further,  in  reference 
to  the  effect  on  poetrrof  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
modem  astronomy.  The  ancients,  as  we  all  know, 
formed  but  humble  conceptions  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. The  earth  was  the  centre ;  the  sun,  moon,  and 
fi^e  planets  were  shining  bodies  revolving  about  it,  to 

E'lve  it  light,  and  the  stars  were  luminaries  hung  up  ss 
mps  in  a  vaulted  sky.  This  philosophy  not  only  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  toe  imagery,  under  which  Homer 
represents  the  heavens,  hut  it  prevailed  so  long,  and 
falls  in  so  entirely  with  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
eye,  that  it  has  given  a  character  to  the  traditionary 
lansfiiage  of  poetry  even  to  the  present  day.  Shak- 
apeare,  and  Spenser,  and  Milton,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
in  this  respect,  draw  their  images  from  the  same  source 
as  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 

'  Now  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  when  the  sublime  dis- 
coveries of  modem  astronomy  shall  have  become  as 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  vocabulary  and  the  intel- 
U|?eace  or  the  community,  as  the  humble  and  erione- 
ons  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  the  great  and  creative 
minds  will  derive  from  them,  a  vastly  rrander  range  of 
poetical  illustration.  1  cannot  but  think,  that,  by  the 
stady  of  this  one  seience  alone, — thought,  speech,  and 
literature  will  be  wonderfully  exalted.  It  is  not  in 
reference  to  poetry,  a  mere  matter  of  poetical  imagery. 
The  ideas  formed  of  divine  wisdom  and  power,—  of  in- 
finite space, — of  stupendous  msf^nitude  and  force, — of 
the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  the  material  universe, — 
are  among  the  highest  materials  of  thought  and  the  moat 


prolific  elesneats  of  poetical  conception.  For  this  rea- 
son, in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  apparent  circuit 
of  the  heavens  has  been  enlsrged  and  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy extended  by  the  tMesoope,  the  province  of 
imagination  and  thought  must  be  immeasurably  ex- 
tended also.  The  soul  becomes  great  by  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  great  objects.  As  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent,  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  Colum- 
bus, gave  a  most  powerful  impulse  to  the  minds  of 
men  m  every  department,  it  is  impossible  that  the  dis- 
covery of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space,  should  not  wonderfully  quicken  the  well 
instructed  genius.  As  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the 
adventure,  the  legion  host  of  human  passions  rushed 
out  from  the  old  world  upon  the  new,  so  the  fancy 
must  winr  its  way,  with  unwonted  boldness^  into  the 
new-found  universe, 

Bejfvnd  the  solsr  walk  or  milky  way. 

'  In  Paradise  Lost,  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  philosophy.  The  telescope  was  known,  but 
had  not  yet  revolutionized  the  science  of  astronomy. 
Even  Lord  Bacon  did  not  adopt  the  Coucrnican  sys- 
tem, and  Galileo's  wonderful  instrument  nad  produced 
scarce  any  result,  beyond  a  more  distinct  conception 
of  the  magnitudes  ox  the  bodies,  which  compose  the 
solar  system.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  remark,  with  what 
promptness  Milton  seizes  upon  this  new  topic  of  poeti- 
cal illustration.  In  his  very  first  description  of  the 
arch-fiend,  we  are  told  of 

hie  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  troad  circumference 
Hung  on  hie  ahoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  oit, 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  STentng  from  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  In  Yaldarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
RiTera,  or  mountains,  In  her  spotty  globe. 

<  Grand  and  sublime  as  is  this  imagery,  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  lowest  order  of  the  wonders  unfolded  by  the 
telescope.  1  cannot  but  think,  if  the  whole  circle  of 
modem  astronomy  hsd  been  disclosed  to  the  mind  of 
Milton,  that  it  would  have  filled  his  soul  with  still 
brighter  visions.  Could  he  have  learned,  from  the  lips 
of  Its  sreat  discoverer,  the  orsanic  law  which  regu- 
lates the  entire  motions  of  the  heavens ;— could  he 
have  witnessed  the  predicted  return  of  a  comet,  and 
been  taught  that  of  tnese  mysterious  bodies,  Mven  mil- 
lions are  supp<Med  to  run  tneir  wild  career  within  the 
orbit  of  the  planet  Uranus ;  and  that,  by  estimation, 
one  hundred  millions  of  stars,  each  probably  the  centre 
of  a  system  as  vast  as  our  own, — multitudes  of  them 
combined  into  misrhty  systems  of  suns  wondrously 
complicated  with  each  other— are  distributed  through- 
out space,  would  these  stupendous  views  have  been 
lost  on  his  mind  7  I  can  never  believe  that  truth,  the 
gpreat  quickener  and  inspirer,  revealed  in  such  majes- 
tic glimpses,  would  have  fallen  inoperative  on  such  an 
intellect.  He  would  have  awoke  to  a  new  existence  in 
the  light  of  such  a  philosophy.  Escaping  from  the 
wholly  false,  and  the  pardy  false,  the  <^  utter  and  the 
middle  darkness"  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  he  would 
have  felt  the  "  sovereign  viul  lamp"  of  pure  science  in 
his  inmost  soul.  He  would  have  borrowed  from  La 
Place  the  winn  of  the  boldest  analysis,  and  would 
have  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  creation,  where  he 
could  have  seen  through  the  telescope  the  bands  of 
Orion  loosened,  and  the  grems  of  his  glitterin|r  belt 
blazing  out  into  empyreal  suns ; — ^whilo  crowded  n- 
laxies,  "  powdered  with  stars"  rushed  asunder  into  uli- 
mitablo  systems.  He  would  have  soared  with  the 
Herschells,  father  and  son,  to  the  outer  reisrions  of 
space,  and  embalmed  the  whole  Newtonian  philosc^hy 
in  his  immortal  verse.' 

Of  a  similar  cheering  tendency,  and  pertinent 
to  the  same  argument,  is  the  following  passage, 
from  a  different  part  of  the  Address.  We  can 
hardly  say,  whether  it  is  more  suited  to  charm 
by  its  beauty,  or  to  exalt  by  the  etherial  subli- 
mity of  the  riews  it  presents : 

*A  continued  progress  in  the  intellectual  world  is 
consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  laws  that  govern 
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it,  and  with  all  enerience.  A  preaeotiment  of  it  liea 
deep  in  the  aoul  ot  man,  mpwk  aa  it  ia  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. The  crtLving  after  excellence,  the  thirat  for  truth 
and  beauty,  haa  never  been, — ^never  can  be, — fully 
alaked  at  the  founiaina,  which  have  flowed  beneath  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter'a  wand.  Man  liatena  to  the 
heavenly  atrain,  and  atraightway  becomea  deairoua  of 
atill  loftier  melodiea.  It  haa  nouriahed  and  atrengthen- 
ed  inatead  of  aatiating  hia  taate.  Fed  by  the  divine 
aliment  he  can  enjoy  more,  he  can  conceive  more,  he 
can  himaelf  perform  more.' 

Iq  the  subjoined  extracts,  are  some  enlightened 
criticisms  upon  the  four  greatest  poets  of  the 
world.  We  place  the  name  of  each  poet  as  a 
head  te  the  observations  upon  him. 

SHAESPEARE. 

'  With  a  reverence  aa  deep  aa  honeaty  or  manlineaa 
permita  for  the  maater  ^eniuaea  of  our  race, — a  rever- 
ence  nouriahed  by  the  lond  and  never  intermitted  atu- 
dy  of  their  worka, — I  may  aay  that  I  catch,  from  tbia 
very  iludy  of  their  writinga  and  characters,  a  concep> 
tion,  that,  high  aa  they  roae,  they  miffht  have  riaen 
higher.  I  can  aometimea  behold  tne  soil  of  the  world 
upon  their  anow-white  robes,  and  the  mat  of  human 
paaaion  upon  the  flittering  edge  of  their  wit.  It  was 
long  ago  aaid  by  ine  great  Roman  critic,  that  the  good 
Homer  aometimea  noda; — and  Shakspeare,  the  moat 
brilliant  example  unquestionably  of  a  triumph  over  the 
defecta  of  education, — mental  and  moral, — too  often 
exhibita  tracea  of  both.  Aa  he  floats  on  eagle's  wings 
along  what  he  nobly  calla  "the  brightest  heaven 
of  invention,"  he  is  aometimea  borne,  by  an  nncbaaten- 
ed  taste,  into  a  miaty  rerion,  where  the  understanding 
endeavors  in  vain  to  follow  him ;  and  sometimes,  aa  he 
akinia  with  the  awallow'a  ease  and  awiftneaa  along  the 
grdund,  too  confident  of  hia  power  to  aoar  when  he 
will  up  to  the  roay  gatea  of  the  morning,- — he  stoops, 
and  stoops,  and  atoopa,  till  ,the  tipa  of  hia  graceful  pin- 
iona  are  aadly  daggled  in  the  mire.* 

HOMER. 

'Not  a  ray  of  pure  apiritual  illumination  ahinea 
through  the  sweet  visiona  of  the  father  of  poetry.  The 
light  of  hia  geniua,  like  that  of  the  moon  as  he  de- 
scribes it  in  the  eighth  Iliad,*  is  serene,  tranaparent, 
and  heavenly  fair ;  it  atreama  into  the  deepest  gladea 
and  settles  on  the  mountain  tops  of  the  material  and  ao- 
eial  world  i  but  for  all  that  eoncema  the  apiritual  nap 
ture,  it  ia  eold,  wateiy,  and  unquiekeninr.  The  great 
teat  of  the  elevation^oi  the  poet*a  mind,  ana  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  ag|e  in  which  he  Uvea,  ia  the  diatinctnessL 
power,  and  purity  with  which  he  conceivea  the  apiritual 
world.  In  all  elae  he  may  be  the  observer,  the  record- 
er, the  painter;  but  in  thia  dread  sphere  he  must 
aaaume  the  province,  which  his  name  importa;  he 
must  be  the  maker: — creating  his  own  spiritual  world 
by  the  highest  action  of  his  mind,  upon  all  the  external 
and  internal  materiala  of  thought.  If  ever  there  waa 
a  poetieid  viaion,  calculated  not  to  puri^,  and  to  exalt, 
but  to  abase  and  to  aadden,  it  ia  the  viait  of  Ulysaes  to 
the  lower  rcgionB.t  The  ghosts  of  the  illustnous  de- 
parted are  drawn  oefore  him  by  the  reeking  fumes  of 
the  recent  sacrifice ;  and  the  hero  atanda  guard  with 
hia  drawn  aword,  to  drive  away  the  ahade  of  hia  own 
mother  from  the  gory  trench,  over  which  ahe  hovera, 
hankering  after  the  raw  blood.  Doea  it  require  an  ea- 
aay  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  to  ahew,  that  the 
intellect  which  contemplates  the  great  mjstery  of  our 
being,  under  this  ghastly  and  frivoloua  imagery,  has 
never  been  born  to  a  spiritual  life,  nor  caught  agumpae 
of  the  highest  heaven  of  poetry?' 

DANTE, 
*  In  Dante,  for  the  first  time  in  an  uninspired  bard, 
the  dawn  of  a  spiritual  da]r  breaks  upon  us.  Although 
the  shadowB  of  aaperatition  reat  upon  him,  yet  tne 
atrains  of  the  propbeta  were  in  his  ears,  and  the  light 
of  divine  truth — strong  though  clouded— was  in  nis 
aoul.  As  we  stand  with  him~^on  the  threshold  of  the 
world  of  sorrows,  and  read  the  awful  inacription  over  i 
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the  portal,*  a  chill  from  the  dark  valley  of  the  ttudov 
of  death  comes  over  the  heart  The  comptss  of  poettj 
contains  no  image  which  surpasses  this  dismal  iDKiip- 
tion  in  solemn  grandeur ; — nor  is  there  tayvbere  a 
more  delicious  strain  of  tender  poetic  beauty,  ihaatbu 
of  the  diatant  veaper  bell,  which  seems  to  mourn  for 
the  departixLf  day,  aa  it  ia  heai-d  by  the  trateUer  jmt 
leaving  hia  nome.t  But  Dante  lived  in  an  age,  Woen 
Christianity — if  I  may  ao  speak — was  paganiiM.  Moch 
of  hia  poem,  aubstance  as  well  as  omameot,  ii  heathen. 
Too  much  of  his  inspiration  is  drawn  from  the  ttormj 
paaaiona  of  life.  The  warmth  with  which  be  glowed  a 
too  often  the  kindline  of  acorn  and  indignation,  bon- 
ing under  a  aenae  of  intolerable  wrong.  The  holiest 
muae  may  atring  hia  lyre,  but  it  is  too  often  the  in- 
censed partisan  that  aweepa  the  strings.  The  diiisc 
comedy,  aa  he  calla  hia  wonderful  won,  ii  mnch  of  U 
mere  mortal  aatire.' 

MILTON. 

'  In  Paradiae  Lost,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  admitted  to 
the  outer  courts  of  the  Infinite.  In  that  all-glorioos 
temple  of  genius  inspired  by  truth,  we  cateh  the  full 
diapason  ox  the  heavenly  organ.  With  ita  first  choral 
awell  the  aoul  is  lifted  h-om  the  earth.  In  the  Diviu 
Commedia,  the  man,  the  Florentine,  the  exiled  Ghibcl- 
line,  atanda  out  from  firat  to  last  breathing  defiance 
and  revenge.  Milton  in  some  of  his  proae  vorki,  be- 
trays the  partisan  alao, — but  in  hispoetry  weaeehimin 
the  white  robes  of  the  minatrel,  with  upturned  tboofh 
sightless  eyes,  rapt  in  meditation  at  the  feet  of  the 
heavenly  muae.  Dante  in  hia  dark  vision  desccndi  to 
the  deptha  of  the  world  of  perdition,  and,  homeless  h- 

fitive  aa  he  ia,  drags  hia  proud  and  Drosperoos  eoemict 
own  with  him,  and  buries  them — aoubly  desiroycd- 
in  the  flaming  eepulchrea  of  the  lowest  beU.t  Milton, 
on  the  other  liana,  seema  almost  to  have  pur^  off  ibe 
d roaa  of  humanity.  Blind,  poor,  friendlcsa,  in  aolitade 
and  aorrow,  with  quite  aa  much  reason  aa  hia  Italian 
rival  to  repine  at  his  fortune  and  war  ^ainat  mankind, 
how  calm  and  unimpaasioned  ia  he  in  ul  that  coocerni 
his  own peraonality^  1  He  deemed  too  hi^lj  of  his  di- 
vine gift  to  make  it  the  inatrument  of  immortalizinf 
hia  hatreda.  One  cry  alone  of  sorrow  at  hia  blindnesi, 
one  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  evil  days  on  which 
he  had  fallen,  burata  from  hia  full  heartll  There  is  not 
a  flaah  of  human  wrath  in  all  his  pictures  of  voe. 
Hating  nothing  but  evil  apirits,  in  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity of  hia  heart,  his  pure  bazids  Undefiled  with  iw 
pitch  of  tlie  political  intrigues  in  which  be  had  lived, 
lie  breaths  forth  his  inexpresaibly  majestic  atrains,- 
the  Doetry  not  so  much  of  earth  as  of  heaven.  , 
*  Can  it  be  hoped  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  infin* 


lieveit.  I  dare  not  call  it  a  probable  event;  bat  can 
we  aay  it  ia  imposaiblel  If  out  of  the  wretched  intel- 
lectuu  and  moral  elementa  of  the  commoDvealtb  >n 
England, — imparting  as  they  did  at  times  too  moch  of 
their  contagion  to  Milton'a  mind,— a  poem  like  Para- 
diae Lost  could  spring  forth,  shall  no  oorrenjoodinf 
fruit  of  excellence  be  produced,  vbcn  knowl™?*  »"}' 
be  universally  diffused,  society  enlightened,  eleyated, 
and  ec^ualiaed ;  and  the  ataodard  of  moral  and  reli^w 
principle  in  public  and  private  affairs,  raised  far  above 
Its  present  level?  A  continued  progress  in  tbe  iot«' 
lectual  world  ia  conaiatent  with  all  that  we  know  of  tHe 
lawa  that  grovem  it,  and  with  all  experienee.  A  P^^' 
timent  of  it  lies  deep  in  the  aoul  of  man,  apark  m  Jta 
of  the  divine  nature.  The  craving  after  excellence, 
the  thirst  for  truth  and  beauty,  has  never  bceD,--Mver 
can  be,— fully  alaked  at  the  fountaina,  which  n«v« 
flowed  beneath  the  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand. 
Man  listens  to  the  heavenly  atrain,  and  straightway  be- 
comes desirous  of  still  lofuer  melodies.  It  has  ^onmi- 
ed  and  atrengthened  inatead  of  aatiating  hia  taste,  rcn 
by  the  divine  aliment  he  can  enjoy  more,  he  can  con- 
ceive more,  he  ean  himaelf  perform  more.  . 

»  Should  a  poet  of  loftier  muae  than  Milton,  berealter 
appear,  or  to  speak  more  reverently,  when  the  Milton  oi 

•  Dsll»  In  Arno,  Canto  in.         f  Del  Pmrgatorio,  Canto  Tin. 
1  Dell*  Inferno.  Canio  IX,  X.    ^  _^  .  ^ 
H  Paradise  Lost,  Books  m  and  VH,  ai  tbe  bagfaiaiar. 
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t  better  are  ■hall  trise,  there  is  remaining'  yet  one  ■ab- 
ject wortbT  hie  powers ;—  the  complement  of  Paradise 
Lml  In  tne  conception  of  thia  subject  by  Milton,  then 
mature  ia  the  experience  of  his  great  poem,  we  have 
the  higfiwst  human  judgment  that  thia  i^  the  one  re- 
maiaing  theme.  In  his  dncompleted  attempt  to  achieve 
it,  we  have  the  sTeatest  cause  tor  the  doubt,  whether  it 
be  not  beyond  foe  grasp  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  pre- 
wntstate  of  cultivation.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  think 
that  this  theme,  immeasurably  the  grandest  which  can 
be  contemplated  by  the  mind  of  man,  will  never  re- 
eeiTe  a  poetical  illustration,  proportioned  to  its  sublimi- 
ty. It  eeems  to  me  impossible  that  the  time, — doubt- 
leas  far  distant, — should  not  eventually  arrive,  when 
aooiber  Milton,  divorcing  his  heart  from  the  delirhts 
of  life  ;^nrifying  bis  bosom  from  its  angry  and  its 
aelfisb  passions; — relieved  by  happier  fortunes  from 
care  and  0orrow ; — ^pluminff  the  wings  of  his  spirit  in 
aoUtade,  by  abstinence  and  prayer,  will  address  him- 
•elf  to  this  only  remaining  theme  of  a  great  christian 
epie.' 

Two  or  three  more  extracts,  and  we  shall  have 
done:  though  full  faio  would  we  copy  the  whole 
Address. 

The  fol  lowing  is  geimane  to  what  we  have 
before  qaoted,  upon  the  dignity  and  importance 
ofedocttioo.  Can  the  thought  fail  to  strike  a 
SoQthero  reader, — if  the  defects  of  instruction, 
compIaiDed  of  in  the  second  paragiaph  below, 
exist  io  Massachusetts,  where  not  one  man  in 
a  thousaDd  is  uaable  to  read,  what  adequate 
terms  of  self-reproach  can  be  found  for  Virginia 
and  her  oeighboriDg  sisters,  of  whose  adult  white 
popolation  a  full  fifth  cannot  read  ? 

'It  is  at  once  melancholy  and  fearful  to  reflect,  how 
much  intellect  is  daily  perishing  from  inaction;  or 
worse  than  perishing  from  the  fabe  direction  g^iven  it 
in  the  morning  of  life.  I  fear  we  do  not  yet  fully  rea- 
lise what  is  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement 
of  the  mind.  I  fear  it  is  not  yet  enough  considered  by 
legislatora  or  parents,  that  there  dwells,  in  every  ra- 
tional beinf  ,  an  intellect  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
faculties,  which  form  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our 
Aaiore,  and  which,  developed  and  exerted,  are  the 
•oorce  of  all  that  makes  man  to  differ  essentially  from 
tbe  clod  of  the  valley.  Neglected  and  uncultivated, 
dfprired  of  its  appropriate  nourishment,  denied  the 
discipline  which  is  necessary  to  its  healthy  growth,  this 
divine  principle  all  buteznires,  and  tbe  man  yrhom  it 
was  sent  to  enlighten  sinu  down  before  his  natural 
death,  to  his  kindred  dust.  Trained  and  instructed, 
itreD^hened  by  wise  discipline,  and  f  uided  by  pure 
principle,  it  ripens  into  an  intelligence  but  a  little  low- 
er than  the  angels.  This  is  the  work  of  education. 
The  earlv  years  of  life  are  the  {>eriod  when  it  must 
commonly  be  obtained ;  and,  if  this  opportunity  is  lost, 
it  is  too  often  a  loss  which  nothing  can  repair.  It  is 
otoal  to  compare  the  culture  of  the  mind  to  the  culture 
of  the  earth.  If  the  husbandman  relax  his  labors,  and 
ok  field  be  left  untilled  this  year  or  the  next,  although  a 
eroD  or  two  be  lost,  the  evil  may  be  remedied.  The  land 
*itb  its  productive  qualities  remains.  If  not  ploughed 
and  plaaied  this  year,  it  may  be  the  year  after.  But  if  the 
mbd  be  wholly  neglected  during  the  period  most  pro- 
per for  its  cultivation,  if  it  be  snttered  to  remain  aark 
and  aninformed,  its  viMl  power  perishes ; — for  all  the 
porposes  of  an  intellectual  nature  1 1  is  lost.  1 1  is  as  if  an 
einhqaake had  swallowed  up  the  uncultivated  fallows; 
it  is  as  if  a  swollen  river  had  washed  away,  not  merely 
toe  standing  crop,  but  the  bank  on  which  it  was  grow- 
ing* When  tbe  time  for  eOueation  has  gone  by,  the 
*&an  must,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  launched  upon  the 
World  a  benighted  beinr,  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
heasu  that  p«iish  t  and  all  that  he  could  have  been  and 
done  for  socienr,  for  himself,  is  wholly  lost. 

'Although  this  utter  sacrifice  of  the  intellectual  na- 
ture is  rarely  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  fear 
there  existo  even  htie,  a  wofol  waste  of  mental  power 


through  neglect  of  education.  Taking  our  population 
as  a  whole,  I  fear,  that  there  is  not  nearly  time  enough 
passed  at  school ; — that  many  of  those  employed  in 
the  business  of  instruction,  are  incompetent  to  the 
work; — and  that  our  best  teachers  are  not  sufficiently 
furnished  with  literary  apparatus,  particularly  with 
school  libraries.  If  these  defects  could  be  supplied,  I 
believe  a  few  years  would  witness  a  wotidertul  effect 
upon  the  community ;  that  an  impulse  not  easily  con- 
ceived beforehand,  would  be  given  to  individual  and 
social  character.' 

How  powerfully  must  the  subjoined  passages 

thrill  upon  the  sensibilities  of  a  Massachusetts 

hearer  or  reader! 

'I  am  strongly  convinced,  that  it  behoves  our  ancient 
Commonwealth,  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she 
wishes  to  maintain  her  honorable  standing  in  this 
Union  of  States.  I  am  not  grieved,  when  I  behold  on 
the  m^  the  enormous  dimensions  of  some  of  the  new 
states  in  the  west,  as  contrasted  with  the  narrow  little 
strip  which  comprises  the  rood  old  Bay  State.  They 
are  bone  of  our  Done  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ;  their  wel- 
fare is  closely  interwoven  with  ours ;  in  every  thing 
that  can  promote  their  solid  prosperity,  I  bid  them  Ood 
speed  with  all  my  heart.  I  hear  without  discontent  the 
attoniahing  accounts  of  their  fertility ; — that  their  vast 
prairies  are  covered  with  more  feet  of  rich  ve^table 
mould,  than  our  soil  on  an  avera^pe  can  boast  of  inches ; 
and  I  can  bear  to  hear  it  said,  without  envy,  that  their 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  Mighty  Abana  andPbar- 
phar  of  the  west,  are  oetter  than  all  the  watera  of  our 
poor  old  New  England  Israel. 

*  All  this  I  can  Dear;  but  I  cannot  bear  that  our  be- 
loved native  state,  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  upon 
an  intellectual  ana  moral  basis,  should  deprive  itself, 
by  its  own  neglect,  of  the  great  counterpoise  to  these 
pnysical  advantagea.  Give  the  sons  of  Massachusetts, 
—small  and  comparatively  unfertile  as  she  is,— the 
means  of  a  good  education,  and  they  will  stand  against 
the  world.  Give  me  the  means  of  educating  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  will  not  exchange  its  thirstiest  sands  nor  its 
barest  peak,  for  the  most  fertile  spot  on  earth,  deprived 
of  those  blessings.  I  had  rather  occupy  the  bleakest 
nook  of  the  mountain  that  towers  above  us,*  with  the 
wild  wolf  and  lattlesnake  for  my  nearest  neighbors, 
and  a  snug  little  school-house,  well  kept,  at  tne  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  than  dwell  in  a  paradise  of  fertility,  if 
I  must  bring  up  my  children  in  lexy,  pampered,  self- 
sufficient  ignorance.  A  man  may  protect  himself 
ajrainst  the  rattle  and  the  venom,  but  if  be  unneoessa- 
ruy  leaves  the  mind  of  his  offspring  a  prey  to  igno- 
rance and  the  vices  that  too  often  follew  in  its  train,  he 
may  find  too  late  for  remedy, 

Row  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  It  is. 
To  hare  a  thankless  child. 

'A  thankless  child  1  No,  I  will  not  wrong  even  him. 
He  may  be  anything  else  that's  bad,  but  he  cannot  be 
a  thanJdess  child.  VVhat  has  he  to  be  thankful  for  ? 
No.  The  man  who  unnecessarily  deprives  his  son  of 
education,  and  thus  knowingly  trains  him  up  in  the 
way  be  should  not  g^,  may  have  a  perverse,  an  intract- 
able, a  prodigal  child,  one  who  will  brine'  down,  aye, 
drag  down  his  crrey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  out 
a  thankless  child  he  cannot  have.' 

In  the  next  and  last  quotation,  an  evil  is  point- 
ed out— the  regard  for  eheapneas  more  than  for 
qualification  in  teachers— which  is  widely  pre- 
valent in  Virginia.  So  numerous  are  those 
parents  who  prefer  always  the  cheapest  teacher, 
without  looking  to  his  mind  or  morals,— that,  to 
a  yery  considerable  extent,  the  sacred  office  of 
instruction  is  a  mereirin/r  or  drain,  filled  with  the 
refuse  of  other  pursuits.  The  latter  part  of  the 
extract  exhibits,  most  impressiyely,  the  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  war  with  the  best  interests  of  man. 

*  Saddle  Mounuln,  between  Wllllamstown  and  Adams. 
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*If  the  all-importtnt  duty  of  leading  out  the  mantal 
powers  of  the  young',  ia  entrueted  to  the  cheapest  hand, 
that  can  be  hired  to  do  the  work ; — to  one  who  ia  bare- 
ly able  to  paaa  a  nomiaal  ezaminatiom  by  a  committee 
flometimea  more  ignorant  than  himael^  in  the  modicum 
of  learning  prescribed  by  law ;  and  slender  as  the  privi- 
lege of  such  instruction  is,  if  it  be  enioyed  by  our  chil- 
dren but  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks  in  tne  year,— as  is  the 
case  in  too  many  towna  in  the  Commonwealth, — it  is 
plain  to  see,  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  best  part  of 
their  birth-right.  I  know  it  is  said,  that  these  few 
weeks,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  are  all  of  his  children's 
time,  that  the  frugal  husbandman  can  spare.  But  can 
it  be  aol  Can  the  labora  of  the  field,  or  any  other  la- 
bors be  so  hotly  jiressed  among  us,  that  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  are  all  the  time,  for  which  the  labor  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  can  be  dispensed  with  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  1  I  speak  with  diffidence  on  the  subject, 
but  such  I  apprehend  cannot  be  the  case.  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
of  all  purauiis  and  callings,  might,  without  the  least 
detriment  to  their  interests,  send  their  children  steadi- 
ly to  a  good  school,  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  more 
or  leas  of  the  time  tho  other  five.  Without  detriment 
did  I  say  7  Nay,  with  incalculable  advantage  to  their 
children,  to  themselves,  and  to  the  state.  ~  It  would  be 
more  rational  to  talk  about  not  affording  seed-corn, 
than  to  talk  about  not  affording  our  children  as  much 
of  their  time  as  is  necessary  for  their  education. 
What !  shall  a  man  plant  his  field  and  allow  his  child's 
intellect  to  run  to  weeds  7  It  would  be  as  wise  to  eat 
up  all  the  wheat,  and  aow  the  husks  and  the  chafi*  for 
next  year's  crop,  ss  on  a  principle  of  thrift,  to  sow  igno- 
rance and  its  attendant  helplessness  and  prejudicea  in 
your  children's  minds,  and  expect  to  reap  an  honorable 
and  a  happy  manhood.  It  would  be  better  husbandry, 
to  go  in  the  aummer,  and  clatter  with  a  hoe  in  the  bare 
gravel,  where  nothinr  was  ever  sown  but  the  feathered 
seed  of  the  Canada  tEiatle,  which  the  west  wind  drops 
from  its  sweeping  winffs,  and  come  back  in  autumn 
and  expect  to  fina  a  field  of  yellow  grain  noddinff  to 
the  aicxle,  thaiitD  allow  your  son  to  grow  up  without 
useful  knowledge,  and  expect  that  he  will  sustain  him- 
self with  respectability  m  life,  or,  (if  consideration 
must  be  had  of  self-interest,^  prop  and  comfort  your 
decline.  Not  spare  our  chiioren's  time  7  Spare  it  I 
might  ask  you  trom  what?  Is  anything  more  impor- 
tant 1  Spare  it  for  what?  Can  it  be  better  employed, 
than  in  that  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  will  vastly 
increase  the  value  of  every  subsequent  hour  of  lifel 
And  to  confine  them,  in  the  morning  of  their  days,  to 
«  round  of  labor  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  is  it  not 
when  our  ehildrep  aak  for  bread  to  give  them  a  stone; 
when  they  ask  for  a  fish  to  five  them  a  serpent,  which 
will  sting  our  bosoms  as  well  as  theirs  1 

'Our  governments  as  well  as  individuals  have,  I 
must  needs  say,  a  duty  to  dischai^  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Something  has  been  done,— by  some  of 
the  state  governments,  much  has  been  done,  for  this 
cause ;  but  too  much  I  fear  remains  undone.  In  the 
main,  in  appropriating  the  public  funds,  we  tread  too 
much  in  tbe  footsteps  of  European  precedents.  I 
could  wish  our  legislators  might  be  animated  with 
a  purer  ambition.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
resources  of  the  state,  too  often  wrunff  from  their 
rightful  possessors,  are  squandered  on  the  luxury  of 
governments, — built  up  into  the  walls  of  stately  pala- 
ces, or  massy  fortifications, — devoured  by  mighty  ar- 
mies,— sunk  by  overgrown  navies  to  the  oottom  of  the 
sea, — swallowed  up  in  tbe  eternal  wars  of  state  policy. 
TVis  treamre  expended  in  a  grand  campaign  of  tne 
armie8  of  the  leadings  states  of  Europe^  wotud  send  a 
schoolmaster  to  every  hamletfrom  Archangel  to  Lisbon, 
The  annual  expense  of  supporting  the  armies  and  na- 
vies of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  if  applied  to  the  re- 
lief and  education  of  the  poor  in  those  countries,  would 
change  the  character  ox  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  that,  in  the  preaent  con- 
dition of  the  politics  of  Europe,  this  system  can  be  de- 
parted from.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  as  a  fundamen- 
tal maxim  of  international  law  among  its  governments, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  their  civilization  must  be  ex- 
hausted in  preventing  them  from  destroying  each  other. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  while  the  union  of  the  states 


is  preserved,  (and  heaven  grant  it  may  be  peipetml,] 
no  obstacle  exists  to  the  ^f>propriatioD  to  moral  and  in- 
tellectual objects  of  a  ^ri^at  part  of  those  receonea, 
which  are  elsewhere  lavished  on  luxury  and  war. 

*  How  devoutly  is  it  not  to  be  wished,  thai  ve  eonld 
feel  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  such  a  poUoy,  and  aim  it 
a  new  development  of  national  character!  From  Um 
earliest  period  of  history,  the  mighty  power  of  then* 
sociation  of  millions  oi  men  into  a  people,  moved  br 
one  political  will,  has  been  applied  toobjeetaatvluu 
humanity  weepiL  and  which,  were  they  not  written  on 
ey^rj  page  of  the  world's  experience,  would  be  abs>- 
lutely  mcredible.  From  time  to  time,  aperao&alndi- 
eringis  witnessed ;  mighty  numbers  of  thepoDaution 
assemble  en  masse.  Doubtless  it  is  some  noble  vork 
which  they  ate  going  to  achieve.  Marahallod  beneith 
gay  and  joyous  banners,  cheered  with  the  soul-iiirriog 
strains  of  music, — ^honored,  admired,— behold  bov 
they  move  forward,  the  flower  of  tha  comiqTuutj,- 
clotned,  fed,  and  paid  at  the  public  expeaae,— towme 


grand  undertaking.  They  po  not  empty-hand<d  ;- 
their  approach  ia  oiscemed  alar,  by  a  forest  of  giitier 
ing  steel  above  their  heads,  and  the  eardi  proaos  be 


neath  their  trains  of  enginery,  of  stranee  form  and  in- 
perhuman  power.  What  errand  of  love  haa  called  dKo 
out,— the  elected  host, — to  go  in  person,— «de  by  ride, 
and  unite  the  mirhty  mass  of  their  physical  powen 
in  one  vast  effort!  Let  the  sharp  volley  tbai  hngi 
alone  the  lines,— let  the  scarcely  immic  thunder  vbieh 
rends  the  sky ;  —let  tbe  agonising  shrieks  which  rise 
from  torn  and  trampled  thousands,  return  (he  aurer. 
Their  errand  ia  death.  They  go  not  to  create,  bm  to 
destroy;  to  waste  and  to  slay,— to  blast  the  works  of 
civilisation  and  peace, — to  wrap  citiea  in  fiamei,  and  to 
cover  fertile  fieloa  with  bloody  ashes. 

<  I  cannot,  will  not  believe  that  social  man  can  riM  do 
higher  than  this;— that  reason  and  experieDee,'selt- 
interest  and  humanity, — the  light  of  nature,— the  pro- 
gress  of  knOwledjre,  and  the  word  of  God  will  forever 
prove  too  feeble  for  this  monstrous  perversion  of  ho- 
man  energy.  I  must  believe,  that  tbe  day  will  yet 
dawn,  when  the  great  efforta  of  individual  and  vxxA 
man  will  be  turned  to  tbe  promotion  of  the  welfare  ol 
his  brother  man.  If  this  hope  is  to  be  realized,  n  mosi 
be  by  the  loint  action  of  enlightened  reason,  elevated 
morals,  and  pure  religion, — ^brought  home  by  a  Ubem 
and  efficient  system  of  education,  and  the  aid  of  hea- 
ven, to  every  fireside,  and  every  heart.' 


POLITICAL    PROPHECY. 

A  REMARKABLE  ONE. 

The  sagacity  of  Mr  Wirt  has  been  much  and  de»^ 
yedly  admired,  in  his  auguring,  so  early  aa  iSOSor"*, 
in  the  Britiah  Spy,  that  Mr.  Monroe  would  one  dflf  be 
Preaident  of  tbe  United  Statea.  But  that  aogury  was 
not  comparable  for  distinctness,  nor  fur  apparent  on- 
likelihood  of  fulfilment,  to  the  following  predictioo, 
made  fifteen  years  in  advance,  that  Loob  Pfljurn 
wmdd  ons  day  he  King  4(f  Frmue,  It  is  found  in  tbe 
Edinburg  Review,  for  October,  1815,  in  an  able  disse^ 
ution  upon  French  politics.  Looking  to  the  cleanK* 
with  which  it  foretells  that  this  prince  would  be  the  c<io- 
stitutional  and  limited  monarch  of  bis  country ;  to  ^ 
extreme  improbability  of  such  an  event  al  the  lime; 
and  to  the  literal  exactness  with  which  the  prophecy 
was  verified  by  the  revolution  of  1830;— we  »re  •^^ 
loss  to  find  any  instance  of  perspicacity,  on  so  important 
a  subject,  approaching  to  this. 

THE  PREDICTION. 
[From  the  Edinkurg  Review,  for  Oetoier,  1S1&] 
*  At  present  we  are  Inclined  to  think,  that  lh«  g«n«ral  tok*  »f 
the  diKootented  would  be  for  the  Duhe  •/  OrUmsi  and  tha*  w 
appointment  to  a  limited  moaarcby  would  sstiar/  «  V*^  ^ 
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jflrkf  of  ail  putiai,  and  appcMe  fv  mora  jmIousIm  and  alariiii, 
UiM  tnj  other  memaure  that  could  be  suggeated.  Such  a  choice 
vould  eosare  tbeea  three  great  adrantagea  to  the  natioD.  In  the 
Im  pUca,  they  would  hare  a  king  who  owed  his  crown  anequi' 
Tocallj  to  the  will  of  the  couatry,  and  ^naequentlj  coold  claim 
Miluaf  aa  Ua  right  bj  blrth«  nor  diapqia  th«  JegiUniacy  of  an j 
of  the  coodidoiia  under  which  It  waa  glTeo.  In  the  aeeond  place, 
tht7  woald  hare  a  king  connected  with  the  reTolution  by  hie 
puemaae  and  early  education,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be 
noptid'by  faaily  alTeetton,  or  to  be  eaapected  of  being  templed. 
to  look  apoo  thoee  concenied  in  the  reTointioa  with  (beNnga  of 
bioad  or  reTange ;— and,  Anally,  they  would  have  a  king  ao 
Mtr  In  blood  to  the  lineal  eucceaaor  to  the  throne,  and  ao  llule 
eotitled  lo  the  dignity  for  hie  peraonal  ierricea  or  exertiona,  aa  to 
mark  a  cooalderable  reneratlon  for  the  principle  of  hereditary 
iaoccMioo,-«>  conciliata  the  moderate  royaliau  on  the  one  hand, 
tsdcopreTeat  thJa  limited  exerciae  of  choice,  in  an  emergency 
w  new  and  important,  frodi  affording  any  encouragement  lo  the 
psikHB  experiment  of  an  electlTe  monarchy ;  or,  in  other  worde, 
a  crevn  let  up  aa  a  prise  to  be  fottghl  Ibr  by  all  the  daring  and 
ibMobi  apirita  in  the  country. 

*  Hmm  eonrideracioos  are  ao  forcible,  and,  at  the  sama  dme, 
••bfiraa,  that  we  cannot  help  beUeving,  that  if  thinga  do  noc 
BMad  inatty  before  the  death  of  the  king,  whoee  health  and 
kabcb  do  not  promlee  a  long  couree  of  exiaience ;— or  if,  eren 
dviag  Ui  Hfe,  diaconienia  ahould  riae  ao  high  aa  to  produce  ano- 
ihwnbvanion  of  the  goremoMnt ;  by  (hr  the  meet  likely,  and, 
opoa  iha  whole,  the  moat  desirable  laaae,  will  be  the  tranafer- 
eoee  of  the  aeeptre  to  the  Dmke  of  Oriean$,  «QMa  eomditiona  mtn 
fntcMe  U  gmermi  Hberif  than  Acve  ye<  6ecn  mimlited  Af  • 
Fimek  toMnigii. 

'  We  ara  far  from  Intwading  lo  laafaraale,  that  that  llloalrloiia 
penoo  ku  aotaally  takan  any  meaaaraa  to  bring  abomaoch  a  eon* 
noaaiioofor  that  he  ia  even  aoapected  of  caballing  againei  the 
dffoDe  of  bii  kineman.  On  the  contrary.  It  ie  generally  under- 
aood,  ihal  he  haa  careltilly  kept  himaelf  aloof  from  the  hazard 
«f  ell  iQch  hnpmations;  and  that,  though  hie  partixana  may 
conjeaara  tbat  he  will  not  refuee  the  greatneea  that  may  be  put 
ipoB  bim,  they  are  perlectly  aware  that  he  hlmaejf  will  do  noih- 
\af  10  bring  It  to  him,  oor  uae  any  other  ana  to  atrengthen  hie 
iatereei,  (ban  a  acrupaloua  adherence  to  the  princlplea  of  the 
eeaaiioijooal  charter,  which  the  whole  nation  la  now  bound  to 
obecrra.  Bia  charaeiar,  aa  ftr  aa  wa  can  gather,  la  that  of 
aaeb  goad  aanae  and  moderaiion.* 


ROBERT    WHITE. 

IT  1  CITIXUI  OF  FRXDEBICKTOWN,  MABTLAMD.* 

The  naoMry  of  Jojo  that  ara  paat,  like  the  music  of  carol,  is 
yliutJii,  hut  mournful  to  the  eooL— OMJen. 

Virginia  laaks  among  berdiiiiogniahed  aons  Robbet 
Whiti,  late  jodge  of  the  geoeral  court,  who  waa  ga- 
tinted  10  his  fiithera  in  March,  1831.  fie  was  born  in 
^  neighborhood  of  Winchester,  March  89, 1759,  and 
neeired  but  an  imperfect  education  at  a  grammar 
Kbool,  near  Marsh  Creole,  PennsylTania,  under  the 
directioa  of  the  Rot.  Mr.  Craighead,'  a  Presbyterian 
aioiater.  In  his  seveoteenth'  year,  he  Toluntaered  as  a 
fNiraie  in  a  company  commanded  by  captain  Hugh 
S«reo8oa,and  marched  on  the  90th  of  June,  1775,  from 
Uorgan*8  Spring,  in  Berkeley  county,  to  Boston,  where 
1^  Britiah  army  waa  now  closely  boseiged  by  Wash* 
ingtoo.  Engaging  with  youthful  ardor  and  zeal  in  the 
wioos  and  eventful  scenes  of  tbat  well  conducted  en- 
terprise, he  soon  arrested  the  attention  of  the  com- 
Bander  io  chief,  by  his  chiralric  bearing.  His  discern- 
ing eye  law  in  the  boy  the  germ  of  that  remarkable  de- 

*  Our  Karylaad  friend  deaerres,  and  will  no  dooht  receiTe 
th«  thanks  of  every  Virginian,  for  thie  intereetlng  sketch  of  one 
«f  bar  gallsat  sons  and  isTolotionary  hsross.  Ws  donbt  not 
that  it  will  be  acoapiable  to  o«r  rssdsrs  gansrally. 


cision  of  character,  which,  in  after  years,  sustained  bim 
in  numberless  appalling  trials.  He  once  told  me  that 
but  for  the  pious  impressions  made  on  his  heart,  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  when  at  school,  be  would  then 
have  been  borne  down  and  carried  away  in  the  Yortex 
of  dissipation  and  tics  in  which  be  was  now  involTcd. 
The  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  beamed  on  his  path, 
and  he  reached  the  haven  in  safety. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1776,  the  city  was  evacuated  ; 
the  enemy  spread  their  canvass  for  a  more  fortunate  sta- 
tion; and  White  saw  his  beloved  chief  triumphantly 
occupying  the  position  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  foe. 
Following  the  standard  of  his  country,  he  shared  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  disastrous  caro|Miign  of  the 
following  summer,  when  he  was  made  an  ensign.  We 
next  find  him  at  Germantown,  on  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1777,  where  he  fought  as  a  lieutenant,  under  major 
William  Darke,  of  Berkeley  county,  Virginia,  his  inti- 
mate iiriend  through  life,  who,  on  this  oecasion,  display- 
ed an  intrepidity  unsur|Mtssed  by  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave."  As  the  column  of  the  enemy  advanced  neur 
our  line,  the  lieutenant  noticed  an  elegant  and  daring 
young  British  officer,  animating  his  troops,  by  his  own 
example,  to  press  forward  into  the  conflicu  Darke 
aimed  at  him  a  fatal  shot,  with  his  fuzee,  and  seeing 
him  fall,  laconically  remarked,  "  White,  I  have  given 
that  fellow  hie  tobacco." 

After  this  engagement,  which  resulted  unfovorably  to 
our  arms,  the  lieutenant  was  constantly  employed  in 
harassing  detached  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  the  spring 
of  1778 ;  and  by  a  vigilance  which  knew  no  bounds,  and 
a  courage  yielding  to  no  danger,  he  often  protected  the 
main  body  of  our  army  from  surprise  and  loss.  During 
one  of  these  perilous  partisan  enterprises,  in  the  month 
of  June,  of  this  year,  at  Short  Hill,  New  Jersey,  in  the 
act  of  crosaing  a  fonce,  his  thigh  bone  was  broken  by  a 
musket  ball,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  he  receiv- 
ed another  severe  wound  in  the  head  from  a  British 
grenadier.  He  fell  senseless  to  the  earth — bleeding 
profusely.  He  found  himself  when  somewhat  recover- 
ed, a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  tent  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  officer,  who  had  rescued  him  from  death, 
and  who  now  treated  him  with  distinguished  humanity 
and  politeness.  In  the  autumn,  after  being  exchanged, 
he  at  last  reached  Winchester,  by  slow  and  painful 
effi>rts,  exceedingly  lame,  weak,  and  emaciated,  by 
acute  and  protracted  suffering.  His  body  was  a  mere 
shadow,  but  his  noble  spirit,  yet  unsubdued,  still  panted 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  By  this  time 
Frederick  and  Berkeley  counties  had  in  the  field  some 
of  the  best  officers  in  our  army.  Mofgan,  with  his  rifle- 
men, had  already  scaled  the  walla  of  Cluebec,  amid  the 
storms  and  snows  of  winter.  Darke  was  then  in  the 
prison-ship,  near  New  York,  enduring  all  the  compli- 
cated severities  of  rigorous  confinement ;  but  the  laurels 
he  had  won  were  yet  fresh.  Swearingen  was  courting 
danger  in  every  form ;  and  the  patriotism  of  White, 
elevating  him  above  the  severe  torments  he  endured, 
urged  him  sgain  "  once  more  to  the  breach,"  before  his 
wounds  were  sufficiently  healed.  In  1779  he  was  com- 
missioned a  captain  of  cavalry.  For  some  time  he  waa 
employed  in  recruiting  and  training  his  troop  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  was  compelled,  from  bodily  inability,  to 
retire  from  service.  His  military  career  now  closed  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  bat  never  for  a  moment 
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did  he  withdraw  his  eagle  eye  from  the  thrilling  evenu 
which  afterwards  illustrated  our  struggle  for  liberty, 
aod  often  regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  mingling 
again  in  tlie  glorious  oontesL  His  maxim  was,  '*  What 
a  pity  'tis  that  a  man  can  die  but  onoe  to  save  his  coun- 
try." In  this  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  his  unde,  Alexander  White,  one  of  the 
roost  profound  lawyers  in  the  Talley  of  Virginia. 
While  here  he  was  compelled  to  read  Blackstone,  Coke, 
and  other  books,  for  nearly  four  years,  either  lying  on 
his  beck,  or  propped  up  on  a  couch.  In  this  forlorn 
condition,  he  pursued  his  weary  way  along  the  path  of 
science,  until  he  appeared  at  the  Winchester  bar,  De- 
cember, 1783.  His  health  was  now  restored,  and  he 
was  quickly  cheered  with  an  extensive  and  profitable 
practice.  He  was  an  able  lawyer;  dear  and  cogent 
in  argument,  but  not  eloquent;  his  voice  rather  harsh 
and  shrill;  and  in  the  impetuosity  of  debate,  his  enun- 
dation  was  sometimes  affected  even  to  stammering. 
For  ten  yean  be  maintained  a  lofty  eminence  at  the 
Frederick  bar,  during  which  period  he  was  frequently 
elected  to  represent  bis  county  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. Here  he  mingled  in  debate  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
sustained  a  high  reputation  as  an  honest  statesman. 
He  heard  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry  deliver  his 
wonderful  argument  against  the  British  debts.  He 
dedared  that  no  language  could  describe  the  splendor 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Immense  clouds  of  anx- 
ious spectators  thronged  the  court:  the  membera  of 
both  houses  left  their  seats,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mands of  their  speaker :  the  windows  were  raised  that 
the  multitude  might  at  least  catch  the  inspiring  sound 
of  the  orator's  voice :  dead  silence  reigned,  except  when 
broken  by  the  silver  tones  of  bis  doqueoce :  for  some 
days  the  delighted  assembly  was  transported  with  the 
mighty  efibrts  of  that  pupil  of  nature,  whom  Lord 
Byron  styles*' Demosthenes  forest  born.**  As  he  re- 
lated the  event,  at  my  fireside  in  1881,  judge  White 
seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  feeling  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  Henry  on  that  occasion :  his  eye 
kindled,  his  breast  heaved  with  strong  emotion.  "  True" 
said  he,  "success  did  not  crown  his  efforts ;  but  it  might 
well  have  been  said  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  when  speaking  of  Pinkney  in  the  case  of  the 
Nereid,  'so  exquisite  was  the  skill  of  the  artist,  so 
dazzling  the  garb  in  which  the  figure  was  presented, 
that  it  required  the  exercise  of  that  cold,  investigating 
faculty,  which  ought  always  to  belong  to  those  who  sit 
on  this  bench,  to  discern  its  only  imperfection,  its  want 
of  resemblance.' " 

On  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1793,  Mr.  White 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Until  18S5,  this  amiable  and  excellent  judge  was 
not  only  ever  indefatigable  in  discharging  the  high 
trusts  of  his  station  at  Richmond,  in  June  and  Novem- 
ber of  each  year;  but  in  each  successive  spring  and  fall, 
(whatever  might  be  the  stale  of  the  roads  and  weather) 
you  would  see  him  wending  his  way,  in  his  gig,  through 
five  counties,  of  which  the  tenth  judicial  district  was 
composed,  at  the  appointed  time,  for  the  very  small 
salary  of  |1€00  per  annum.  Like  the  great  Alliied  he 
carried  justice  to  every  man's  door.  As  a  nlH  prku 
judge,  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United  States.   Prompt, 


energetic,  firm  and  resolute,  he  always  commanded  the 
profound  respect  of  all  who  entered  the  court.  So 
jealous  was  he  of  the  encroachment  of  military  power, 
that  during  the  war  of  1818,  when  Winchester  was 
filled  with  recruits,  he  would  not  permit  the  officers  to 
appear  before  him  with  thdr  swords  by  tbear  sides. 
His  reported  opinions  in  the  case  of  Myer%  who  was 
tried  for  murder,  aod  Preston's  case,  on  a  qoestioo 
of  estoppel,  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  powers 
ful  specimens  of  sound  learning  and  extensiTe  researdi. 

When  Judge  White,  was  in  thesodal  drde,  the  stern- 
ness of  his  offidal  character  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
sofl,  insinuating  mannera  of  the  polished  cavalier,  made 
him  the  delight  and  admiration  of  alL  Aboviiding  ia 
interesting  anecdote,  he  would  Sear  away  yoctr  whole 
fbelings,  when  relating  the  stirring  eveou  of  the  baitle^ 
field,  or  the  more  mild  inddents  of  his  long  prafies- 
donal  career.  Sdpio  Africanos  himself  did  not  posMSs 
a  more  entire  admiration  of  the  female  sex,  aod  iiv 
sensibly  this  high  and  holy  principle  would  appear  to 
insinuate  itself  into  his  judgment,  where  inflexible 
justice  did  not  forbid  it.  Brave  aod  intre|Md  as  he 
surdy  was,  the  prayer  of  virtuous  woman  never  reached 
his  ear  in  yain.  I  remember  a  case — ^a  misenble  and 
depraved  man  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  Loodoon,  fer 
some  offence,  and  the  court  pronounced  sentence  of  ioi- 
prisonment ;  but  during  the  term,  the  panishmeot  ought 
of  course  be  commuted.  Various  persons  besougbt  him, 
in  vain,  in  behalf  of  the  law's  viaim.  At  length,  the 
wife  of  the  offender,  poor,  humble,  broken-hearted, 
appeared  a  suppliant  before  him.  He  was  unable  lo 
resist,  and  amidst  the  teara  which  flowed  down  his 
cheek,  bade  her  to  be  comforted  and  depart  in  peace. 

He  kept  on  steadily  in  his  high  career  of  usefulness 
to  the  community,  until  the  spring  of  1885,  when  » 
cooling  to  court  in  Loudoun,  he  halted  for  the  i^gtit  at  a 
tavern  on  the  bank  of  the  Shenandoah.  He  retired  to 
his  room  at  an  early  hour,  and  was  found  by  the  land- 
lord, at  bedtime,  silting  by  the  fireside,  strickeo  with 
paralysis.  He  remained  in  this  situation  fi)r  several 
weeks,  and  was  then  borne,  in  a  litter,  to  Winchester. 
Here  I  saw  him  in  the  latter  part  of  '27,  and  ncTcr  shall 
I  forget  the  interriew.  Nature  had  put  on  ber  winter 
garment ;  the  leaves  of  the  forest  were  swept  off  by 
every  gale,  reminding  us  of  the  several  generatioos 
suceeasively  passing  away:  the  wind  sighed  nxnnis- 
fuUy  amidst  the  venerable  oaks  surrounding  his  soan- 
sion:  night  had  cast  her  gloomy  mantle  over  the 
earth— I  approached  the  patriarch,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  affliction.  Alas,  how  changed !  His  dark  and 
brilliant  eye  no  more  flashed  with  the  lightning  of 
genius :  those  lips,  which  onoe  were  vocal  in  the  di^ 
charge  of  his  ofilcial  duties,  and  in  establtabing  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  were  now  almost  pow- 
erless: the  intellect  prostrated:  his  noble  fbrai  in 
ruins :  all  was  desolate  and  sorrowfkL  '*  What  sha* 
dows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue,"  said 
Burke,  on  a  melancboly  occasion,  and  the  sentiment 
rushed  into  my  mind,  as  I  beheU  the  emaciated  frame 
of  him  who  sat  before  me.  Often,  but  in  vain,  did  I 
strive  to  suppress  the  rising  sigh,  and  cheek  the  flowing 
tear — ^I  wrung  the  hand  of  the  patriot,  and  bade  him 
adieu  forever.  He  died  a  christian  j  and  rests  near  the 
tomb  of  Morgan,  in  Winchester.  Gallant  soldier,  fiire 
thee  well ! 
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NEW  VIEWS  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

TIm  heading  of  this  article  will  no  doubt  strike 
oaoy  of  your  readers  as  not  only  presumptuous,  but 
cztRDely  ridiculous.  To  suppose  that  a  new  Tiew  of 
tJM  aoiar  system  can  be  presented  to  the  learned,  and 
nch  A  ?iew  as  will  deserve  the  attention,  the  exami- 
utioo  of  the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  will  ap- 
petriatfaera  stran^^e  undertaking,  to  many,  who  would 
ibiok  well  of  any  effort,  claiming  less  pretensions.  I 
Ind  propoied  publishing  my  view  of  the  solar  system, 
with  Uie appropriate  diagrams;  but  being  advised  by  a 
few  loamed  friends  to  present  to  the  public,  through 
the  MesRoger,  my  wiew  of  the  distances  of  the  plan- 
ets from  the  Sun,  their  velocity  in  their  paths^  and  the 
kind  of  ochiti  they  describe  found  the  Sun,  Hb  being  a 
jngresm^hoifff  I  now  comply  with  that  advice. 

U  will  be  admitted  by  both  the  philosopher  and 
oathematician,  that  if  the  Sun  is  a  progressive  bpdfft 
liieo  the  planets  cannot  describe  round  him  orbits 
Rtonung  into  themselves,  as  now  taught  by  astrono- 
BMfs.  It  will  be  also  admitted,  that  our  systems  of 
utrooooy,  ss  they  now  exist,  and  are  taught  in  the 
idiooli^  hnd  their  foundation  in  the  supposiiUm  that  the 
Sua  is  a  statKNiary  body,  and  that  the  orbits  of  the 
plaoets  were  drawo  in  pursuance  of  this  supposition. 
Ii  is  sow,  I  believe,  generally  admitted  by  astronomers 
io  Eogland,  France  and  Germany,  that  the  Sun  is  not 
tHitiooaiybody ;  but  moving  on  in  his  grand  orbit, 
tod  cBirying  his  planets  as  Jupiter  carries  his  moons. 
Tbea,  if  we  admit  this  fact,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
(be  whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  tend  directly  to 
prare  it,  consequently,  there  is  not  a  diagram  in  any  of 
ov  lystens  of  astronomy,  which  representa  the  sokr 
■yMoBaa  it  is :  they  represent  a  system  which  has  no 
nslity  in  creation.  I  have  no  hesitation  io  sayingt 
that  this  single  fact,  the  progressing  mofion  of  the  Sun, 
pn)T«B  deariy  that  the  whole  system,  as  it  now  exists, 
nquins  recasting — and  such  a  recasting  as  will  furnish 
a  sobstiuite  representing  the  sylem  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
it  has  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be. 

Before  I  advert  to  the  probable  distances  of  the 
plsoeufrom  the  Sun,  I  will  bring  into  view  the  rotatory 
P^MDooiena  of  the  Earth.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Hood  was  furnished  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose 
^  Riviog  light  to  this  globe  during  the  absence  of  the 
•».  But  the  objea  of  this  creation  was  for  a  very 
difirent  purpose.  We  see  that  the  Moon  revolves  on 
^  sxis  once  only  during  her  revolution  round  the 
Svth.  This  would  have  been  the  case  in  relation  to 
the  Earth,  if  she  had  not  been  supplied  with  thta  agent ; 
■he  woold  have  revolved  once  only  on  her  axis  during 
^  rerohition  round  the  Sun,  as  is  the  foct,  in  relation  to 
the  Moon.  To  give  quick  successions  of  day  and  night, 
niittl  to  the  well-being  of  tegeUble  and  animated 
Batare  on  this  Earth,  the  Moon  was  given.  That  this 
is  ihe  Oct,  the  agency  of  the  Moon,  in  raising  the  tides^ 
■i*BdantIy  proves.  1  will,  however,  now,  only  say, 
^  the  planeu  give  rotatory  motion  to  the  Sun,  and 
the  moons  to  the  planeU ;  and  that  I  have  here  notieed 
this  sgeoey  of  the  Moon,  for  a  purpose  which  will  here, 
kfttt  appear,  hoping  that  the  great  difference  between 
^  rotations  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  may  excite  the 
Bitention  of  your  learned  readers. 


In  thus  proposing  to  show  to  the  learned  world,  that 
ourpAysieol  syafema  of  astronomy  are  not  true,  either  in 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun — their  veloci- 
ties in  their  paths — the  kind  of  orbits  they  describe — 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  impelled  through  the 
heavens — ^the  cause  of  their  perturbations,  and  the 
entire  insufficiency  of  that  something  called  the  oUrse- 
lion  ofgramkUw%  though  presented  to  us  in  a  full  suit  of 
mathematical  problems  and  demonstrations,  to  produce 
the  phenoooena  we  observe  among  the  planets  and 
their  satellites— I  hope  1  shall  not  be  considered  as 
attacking  systems  idly,  and  without  just  grounda  for 
the  attack.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  force  of  educational 
impressions^  and  that  there  are  men  who  cannot  brook 
the  questioning  of  the  truth  of  such  impressions. 

Every  theory  or  system  roust  be  consistent  with 
itself.  If  it  is  not — ^if  it  involves  inconsistencies— it  can- 
not be  accepted  as  true.  Astronomers  have  been  long 
engaged  in  efforts  to  discover  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun, 
of  the  planets,  and  their  distances  from  one  another; 
but  with  what  success,  a  few  of  their  supposed  discove- 
ries will  show.  It  is  universally  admitted,  I  believe, 
that  the  magnitude  of  a  body  diminishes  as  the  distance 
increases.  Then,  at  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  presents  an  apparent 
diameter,  I  will  say,  of  about  thirty  inches ;  but  they 
have,  in  retracing  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth, 
brought  up  that  apparent  diameter  to  a  real  one  of 
780,000  miles.'  Now  suppose  the  Sun  to  be  95,000,000 
of  miles  from  the  Earth,  with  an  apparent  diameter  of 
30  inches,  and  then  suppose  him  removed  95,000,000  of 
miles  further  off,  what  would  be  his  apparent  diameter 
at  that  distance?  We  might  see  him,  perhaps,  as  we 
now  see  the  light  of  some  distant  star.  They  give  to 
Jupiter  a  measurable  apparent  disk,  and  say  that  his 
nearest  approach  to  this  Earth  is  about  390,000,000  of 
miles;  but  in  tracing  back  that  distance,  more  than  four 
times  the  distance  of  the  Sun,  they  give  to  him  a  veal 
diameter  of  only  90,000,000  miles.  Then  taking  into  view 
the  distances  given  the  two  bodies,  the  real  diasaeter  of 
Jupiter  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Sun. 
Now  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  mathematical  theory 
involving  such  discrepancies— a  theory,  too,  pretending 
to  infallibility?  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  considered 
very  extraordinary  that  such  errors  should  exist  tlieo- 
retically,  and  continue  to  exist,  as  neither  distance, 
magnitude,  nor  velocity,  are  required  in  the  labors  of 
the  practical  astronomer.  The  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  Sun,  and  the  velocity  they  have  in  their  orbits, 
must  be  ascertained  from  pkffsicd  data  very  different 
from  the  means  now  employed.  The  mathematicians 
have  been,  also,  too  much  employed,  and  uselessly  so^ 
in  attempts  to  prove  that  their  gravitation,  their  attrac- 
tion and  projection,  alone  wields  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  It  is,  for  us,  equally  easy  to  conceive  the 
Deity  creating  elastic  materials,  and  specifically  apply- 
ing them,  as  to  conceive  the  creation  of  our  globe ;  and 
we  see,  and  feel,  that  they  do  exist,  and  exist  formida- 
bly. Can  such  materials  be  without  agency  in  the 
fiekis  they  occupy?  Do  we  not  see  that  this  globe 
would  be  a  barren  waste  without  them  ?  Philosophers 
have  at  all  timea  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  use,  the 
agency,  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  such  wuUeriel  in  the 
vast  ranges  of  creation ;  but  if  we  can  succeed  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  disUnces  of  the  planeu  from  the  Sun, 
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and  1  hare  no  doubt  this  can  be  done  with  §ywi  aeeu- 
racy— if  we  can  by  any  meana  arriTe  at  (lie  exact  di^ 
tance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth— there  will  be  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  arranging  the  eUctro-magnetie  maehmmf 
of  the  Sun  and  planets,  ao  that  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
Qomena  preaented  to  oa  in  the  aolar  system  may  be 
readily  aeeoonted  for,  eyen  that  anomaly  diaeorered  in 
the  motions  of  the  four  bodies  between  the  orbiu  of 
Man  and  Jupiter. 

Now,  our  physical  systems  of  astronomy  teach  us^ 
that  the  Moon  makes  one  ravolution  round  the  Earth  in 
S9  days,  at  the  distance  of  S40,000  miles  from  herpri- 
naiy.  They  alao  teach  us,  that  Mercury  makes  one 
nvolution  round  the  Son  in  87  days.  Then  throe 
rorolutions  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth,  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  time,  (97  days,)  that  Mercury  per- 
formed one  round  the  Sun,  leaTing  out  fractions  in  both 
casss.  Suppose  then,  for  convenience,  we  place  the 
Moon  three  times  her  supposed  distance  from  the  Earth» 
which  will  be  790,000  miles,  and  give  Mercury  his  sup- 
posed distance  ftom  the  Sun,  37,000,000  of  miles,  and 
use  their  several  velocities  as  given  by  the  mathemati- 
cians, the  Moon  70,000  miles  an  hour,  and  Mereury 
110,000  only.  Then  so  fares  tfm«  is  concerned,  the 
Moon,  at  790,000  miles  dtsUnce  from  the  Earth,  would 
make  one  revolution  round  the  Earth,  while  Meroury 
makes  one,  at  the  diatance  of  37,000,000  of  miles,  as  sup- 
posed, from  the  Sun.  The  Moon  moving  70,000  miles 
an  hour,  and  Mercury  1 10,000  only.  Here  then  mathe- 
inatieal  ascronomen  have  blundered  nsost  extraordina- 
rily. But  this  question  having  been  submitted  for  the 
oonaideration  of  a  distinguished  mathematical  professor, 
he  at  once  dismissed  it,  by  saying  it  was  **  an  incorrect 
principle  to  compara  a  body  moving  round  ane,  with  a 
body  moving  round  aMsOcr,"  without  giving  any  reason 
why  it  was  sa  I  will  admit,  that  if  the  two  bodiea 
belonged  to  diflerent  systems,  and  existed  under  difler- 
ent  circumstances,  that  then  it  might  be  considered  an 
incorrect  principle.  If,  **to  compara  a  body  moving 
round  oii«,  with  a  body  moving  round  another,^  be  an 
incorrect  principle,  it  most  be,  because  the  bodies  com- 
pared, belonged  to  dtilerant  systems.  But  in  this  case, 
the  Sun,  Mereury,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moon,  belong  to 
the  same  s]rstem,— they  move  in  the  same  direction, 
never  vary  in  their  times,  and  are  indissolubly  bound 
together.  Mereury  moves  round  the  Sun— the  Earth 
moves  round  the  same  body,  and  so  does  the  Moon. 
Then  if  the  Moon  is  940,000  miles  from  the  Earth, 
and  movea  70,000  miles  an  hour,  and  three  periods  of 
the  Moon  are  equal  to  one  of  Mereury,  it  is  evident, 
that.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  figures,  in  mathematics,  or 
in  anything  else,  Mereury  cannot  be  37,000,000  of  miles 
from  the  Sun.  Then,  if  the  comparison  here  made,  is 
made  upon  correct  principles— and  I  see  no  defect— what 
is  the  probable  distance  of  Mercury  from  his  luminous 
leader?  The  question  may  be  thus  stated : 


Moon's  vilad^. 

Slicsnce. 

Msreeiysvoloehy. 

70,000 

790,000 

110,000 

110,900 

7(0,000)79,200,00(0,000 

1,131,499,4-7  miles. 
Now  if  the  distance  and  veloeity  of  the  Moon  are  rightly 


given  in  our  physicsl  systen^  of  sstronomy,  tbcn  the 
distance  and  velocity  of  Mercury  eanaot  hsi  Thiidii. 
crepancy  or  inconsistency,  would,  however,  very  laia- 
rally  grow  out  of  the  discoveries  of  GhiUleo,  and  Oopo- 
nicus.  Copernicus  sssumed  that  the  Sod  wu  a  ita- 
tionary  body,  and  he  whiried  the  planets  roond  him,  io 
paths  returning  into  themselves.  This  led  bis  foQoven 
to  suppose,  from  the  times  or  periods  of  the  planeti,  thtt 
they  must  have  difihrent  velocities.  Now  it  »  toj 
evident,  thai  the  Sun  being  a  progroifm  fted^,  that  tht 
progession  must  Ihnit  the  progression  of  the  pineto- 
none  can  advance  ahead— none  can  be  left  behind ;  ihej 
must  all  have  the  same  velocity.  The  Moon  wiD  makfl 
twelve  revolutions  roond  the  Earth,  while  Umarj 
makes  four  round  the  Sun ;  Mereury  dcKribin^  pn* 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  orbit  round  the  Son,  that  tin 
Moon  describes  round  the  Earth ;  the  Earth  and  Mer- 
cury having  the  same  velocity.  This  opens  the  field 
fully  to  our  view,  and  we  see  evidently  flea  the  latDR 
of  the  orbit  described  by  the  Moon,  that  she  mtat  idor 
faster  in  her  path  than  either  the  Earth  or  Mercury; 
and,  therefore,  the  distance  of  Mereniy  from  the  Son 
cannot  be,  if  we  assume  the  distance  of  the  Moob  to 
be  rightly  given,  37,000,000  of  miles.  No  one  vBI 
deny  that  the  Moon  moves  round  the  Son  with  Ae 
same  certainty,  the  same  exactitude,  that  Mereorydoa; 
and  the  Sun  being  a  progressive  M^,  Mercury  nut 
deacribe  round  him  the  same  kind  of  ofbit  the  Mooo 
describes  round  the  Earth. 

Respecting  the  action  of  the  Moon  upon  this  Esrtk, 
and  the  nature  of  that  action,  I  feel  ooofident  I  ibin  be 
able  to  demonstrate,  that  the  same  fine  whkh  niitf 
the  tides,  gives  to  the  Earth  aiillary  or  rotatory  iso- 
tion,  and  if  that^brve  was  stirsefipe,  it  wooM  rereite  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  give  to  the  Eutk 
roution  upon  its  axis  from  east  to  wast,  instead  of 
from  west  to  east  But  what  would  be  nodi  vone 
it  wouM  bring  the  Earth  and  Moon  together  at  the 
point  where  the  Moon  passes  the  ori)it  of  the  Earth,  is 
her  descent  towsrds  the  Sun.  But  my  prindpal  object 
now,  is  to  excite  a  foil  examination  of  theeorrectDeeiff 
incorrectness  of  the  principle  of  comparing  the  distence 
and  velocity  of  the  Moon,  with  the  distance  and  Telo- 
city of  Mereury,  as  they^  are  presented  to  as  by  the 
astronomical  mathematician.  There  can  be  no  itt* 
tionary  worlds, — ^no  stationary  system^-the  whole 
universe  is  in  motion,  and  that  deseriptioo  tf^ 
which  moves  a  feather,  morea  a  world.  The  mw^ 
gravitation  of  all  systems  must  be  eoonteneted,  not  by 
opr^scKle  force  in  a  direct  line,  and  a  dinvfcf  ^^ 
that  line,  but  by  a  force  quite  of  a  different  nature: 
such  a  force  as  we  discover  in  the  setioo  of  onenagiiet 
upon  another.  The  magnetic  phenomena  will  derdope 
to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  gTaritatioo,sDd, 
also^  the  true  nature  of  the  counteracting  fcn^ 

I  shall  probably  ofier  yon  for  your  next  immberny 
view  of  the  tides,  which  win  bring  before  yoarreaden 
an  entirely  original  theory,  founded  upon  ibe  real  iatti 
as  they  exist,  and  nol  as  they  have  beea  said  to  evA 
The  whole  of  the  ooeanie  phenomena  produced^  (he 
action  of  the  Moon,  have  beenaltogetber  misrepreseBtea 
In  thus  speaking,  I  hope  I  shaR  not  be  considered  is 
mtendmg  to  give  offence  to  any  one;  my  object  is  few 
lutionary,  ao  far  as  our  physical  systems  of  astroeoBsy 
are  concerned. 
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A  my  dNtimpiished  EaropMn  naUieiiiatiaiaii  aaeow 
lobe  not  ■ItogeUMr  eonvinotd  thai  the  pruniuy  objeet 
ia  the  ereaCioo  of  the  Mooo,  wai  to  giTO  light  to  this 
Euth  durisf  the  abeeoce  of  the  Sun.    Now  if  he  bad 
attended  more  particoJariy  to  dynamical  principleB|aiid 
ibe  Datura  of  the  force  produeiog  rotatory  motion,  he 
would  have  dieooTcred  that  there  was  evidently  a  force 
applied  to  the  Earth,  which  waa  not  applied  to  the 
Moon.    Then  the  inquiry  would  have  been,  whence 
this  fofce  7    He  would  hare  seen,  and  dearly  too,  that 
theftrce  which  could  drive  the  Earth  68^000  miles  an 
Imv  in  her  path,  could  not  be  the  force  that  gave  her 
sMh  a  alow  rotatory  motion  compared  with  the  motion 
pna  her  in  her  orbit    He  SBems  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  tlie  tnie  office  of  the  Moon,  and  which  will  be  shown^ 
io  dtowisf  the  tmecauseof  the  tides.    I  know  that  the 
office  or  agency  I  give  to  the  satellile,  is  new-^is  ori- 
pnaL  But  this,  so  far  from  constituting  an  objection, 
oi^t  rather  to  excite  inquiry,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  question.    I  say  that  the  original  des^  of 
theCrettor,  in  the  creation  of  the  Moon,  was  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  this  Earth.    The  light  she  gives  is  truly 
of  aome  importance,  but  this  rotatory  motion  is  still  of 
fflore  importance,  and  indeed  is  absolutely  necesnry 
to  aoiasted  naturo  as  it  exists  here.    It  may  be  said 
that  the  If  oon  has  alill  a  slower  rotatory  motion  than 
Ihe  Earth,  and  whieh  is  tfue,  and  just  such  a  rotation 
B8  the  Earth  would  hars  had,  if  she  had  been  left  wtth- 
«!( the  sgeney  of  her  Moon.    The  progeetile  force  of 
uUoMNDers  must  strike  the  planet  equally,  and  there- 
^  could  net  give  rotatory  motion ;  and  their  frsstteften 
moM  alao  sfiea  or  act  upon  the  planet  equally,  and  of 
ooune  neither  force  eould  give  axillary  motion ; — to  give 
axillary  or  rotatory  motion,  the  planet  must  be  acted 
opoa  unequally  and  obliquely.    Then,  atf  the  projection 
end  gmvitation  of  our  physical  astronomers,  can  neither 
of  them  set  both  equally  and  unequally  at  the  same 
time,  they  can  have  no  agency  in  producing  rotatory  or 
utilary  notion.    It  may  be  roplied  to  this^  however, 
that  tke  Moon  has  henelf  this  axillary  motkm,  and  that 
>^  bu  no  agent  to  give  her  such  a  motion  indepen- 
dent of  the  prqjeelion  and  gravitation  of  our  physical 
ulraaomeia.    Tosbow  how  this  is  effected,  the  c<eelro 
a^fMtie  maekUurjf,  which  wields  the  planets  in  their 
eoane8,mQst  be  brought  into  view.    Tbis^  however, 
viU  requife  diagrams  showing  how  this  maUrid  is 
applied,  and  which  cannot  here  be  given. 

But  my  principal  object  in  offering  for  the  Messen- 
^  this  paper,  is  to  have  the  question,  whether  the 
doiaoce  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth,  and  her  velocity 
in  her  path,  Ibmishes  "correct**  defa  for  ascertaining 
the  probable  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sua ;  Mer- 
ory  aisking  siw  revolution  round  the  8nn,  in  the  same 
inw  that  the  Mood  makes  lAree  round  the  Earth.  Ifl 
w  eorreei  io  tlusb  the  distances  and  velocities  of  the 
piaaeta,  as  heretofore  given,  cannet  be  true^  and  I  will 
ihow  that  the  Earth  itself  is  not  mora  than  5,000,000  of 
Biles  from  the  Sun,  instead  of  95,000,000 ;  and  that 
Jopiicr  is  not  more  than  55,000,000  from  the  same 
body,  and  that  be  moves  with  the  same  velocity  that 
Mercory,  Venus,  the  Earth  and  Mara  do.  This  will 
bring  the  field  occupied  by  our  solar  system  within 
naaoaabia  bounds^  I  will  conclude  this  paper  by 
V'MMrldng  that  because  the  practical  astronomer  pre- 
dicts traiaita^  eclipses,  fte.  many  suppose  that  he  is 


really  indebted  to  the  pkysieal  athnmomer  for  this  art ; 
and  that  gravitation,  attraction,  and  projection,  are 
necessary ;  and  that  be  could  not  get  on  without  such 
supposed  forces.  But  this  art  was  brought  into  practice 
thousands  of  yean  before  Copernicus  had  an  existence, 
or  such  forces  were  even  thought  of  by  our  naodem 
astronomers.  In  fact  the  practical  astronomer  derives 
no  adyantage  whatever  from  what  is  now  called  the 
physical  department  of  the  science. 


MEMORY,  FANCY,  AND  LOVE. 

>Tls  to  Mflin*ry  and  Fancy  that  moruia  most  owe 
The  good  or  the  erll  ibej  meet  whh  below : 
For  Memory*!  mirror  reflecta  back  again 
The  image  of  efery  paat  pleasure  or  pain ; 
And  in  Fancy*e  itrange  prlem  the  future  appeare, 
la  eo]or*d  aad  shaped  by  our  hopes  and  our  fears  $ 
From  the  flnt  dawa  of  thought  to  life's  lateet  hour, 
What  mortal  hae  fell  not  their  magical  power  ? 

Hear  those  foanlaloi  where  Pleaaure  and  FaaUon  bear  sway. 
Two  beaotiftil  eiatan  chanced  lately  to  etray ; 
Though  the  dameele  were  equal  in  beauty  and  grace, 
They  differed  io  atature.  In  form,  aad  In  Ace. 
The  one  who  leemM  eldeat  wyi  larger  and  taller, 
And  BO  sober  and  ataid  you  a  matron  would  call  her  t 
Her  rdie  waa  all  chequerM  and  pale  in  ita  hue ; 
On  her  arm  aha  exhibitt  a  mirror  to  view, 
The  reflection  of  which  ahe  ao  managed  to  eaat. 
One  aeea  imaged  there  all  the  acenea  ahe  haa  paaC 

The  one  who  waa  younger,  with  form  llf  ht  and  airy, 
Dlaplaya  all  the  grace  of  a  aylph  or  a  fairy ; 
Than  her  feat  yon  could  nothing  more  aplendid  behold, 
'Twaa  crimaoa  and  asure,  embroider*d  with  gold. 
A  priam  of  cryaul  her  boaom  dlaplaya, 
Through  which  ahe  would  often  in  ecatacy  gaxe ; 
But  at  dmea  after  aeeming  entranced  with  delight. 
From  the  ahapaa  that  ahe  aeea  ahe  will  torn  with  affrlghL 

As  they  rambled  along,  in  a  pathway  they  found 
A  child  lying  naked  and  eick  on  the  ground ; 
Though  now  be  waa  frieodleea,  neglected,  forlorn, 
To  happier  fbrtunea  he  aeem'd  to  be  bom. 
Hia  aye,  akho*  hollow,  emktad  aueh  raya, 
As  only  can  flaah  from  paaaion'a  atroog  blase ; 
And  hia  cheeka,  though  ao  aunken,  in  color  atill  ahowM 
Where  beauty  and  health  ia  one  current  bad  flow'd. 

Awakened  to  pity,  the  atateca  employ 
All  thatr  caree  to  revite  aad  to  cheriah  the  boy  i 
By  tarna  to  their  bosoaut  the  infknt  they  preaa, 
When  they  aaw  that  their  eiforta  were  promia*d  auoceaa. 
8o  prudent  their  nuraery,  ao  ceaaeleaa  their  palna. 
The  boy  all  hb  beauty  oompletely  regalna  j 
His  limbs  beeame  plump,  and  hia  cheeka  now  dioclose 
Both  joy*a  laughing  dimple  and  heakh*a  blooming  roae. 
Then  ao  quick  waa  hia  atep,  ao  elaatlc  hia  bouad, 
Hia  feet  hardly  aeem*d  to  alight  on  the  ground  j 
But  the  archneea  and  alyneaa  that  lurk*d  in  hia  eyea, 
Sbow'd  a  temper  for  miachlef  the  aiatera  aurmiae. 

The  urchin,  angrauful  their  caraa  to  requite, 
Soon  taaka  the  two  aiatera  from  morning  till  night ; 
In  the  mirror  flrat  looks— through  the  priam  then  gases, 
Aa  hia  objea*a  the  paat  or  the  future'a  bright  phaaca : 
Each  by-goae  delight  now  with  rapture  beholda ; 
Then  hope*a  lorely  huea,  which  the  priam  unfolda, 
If  aome  firlghtful  ahape  ahould  here  meet  hia  eight. 
To  the  mirror  he  tana  Ibr  remembered  delight ; 
Or  If  aome  clouded  apot  in  the  mirror  arise, 
To  the  beaullAil  tiata  of  the  priam  he  fliea. 
Theae  algns  were  together  aufficieot  to  proTS 
To  the  aiatera  the  child  they  had  cherleh*d  was  Love ; 
Aa  the  eymbola  they  wore  had  In  like  manner  ahow*d 
>Twaa  to  Fancy  and  Mem*ry  hia  life  he  had  owed. 
Thua,  if  they  nurse  the  Paaaiona,  the  Paaaloaa  again 
Ov«  Fancy  aad  Menory  triumphantly  ralgn. 
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LUCILE : 


A  NOVELETTE 


Bj  the  Authoren  of  **  Tb«  Ciitm.** 


CHAPTER  L 

U  !■  the  hoar  wlion  rrom  the  hough* 
The  nlghdoffftto>s  high  note  b  heerd ; 

It  ie  the  hour  when  lorer'e  towi 
Seem  eweei  in  eTcry  whiepered  word ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waten  neer 

Make  moeic  to  the  lonelj  ear. 


^ffMI. 


The  evening  was  cloeing  in,  and  the  mysterioui 
twilight  was  beginning  to  envelope  every  object  in 
its  misty  veil.  The  hour  most  dear  to  the  dream- 
ing and  poetic  mind,  is  that  between  sunset  and 
the  falling  of  night :  the  indistinct  and  imperfect 
outlines  suggest  a  thousand  visions  as  flitting  and 
unreal  as  the  shadows  before  us.  The  happy  love 
that  hour,  for  then  fiincy  has  full  sway,  and  bright 
and  gorgeous  is  the  future  which  she  pictures 
forth :  the  wretched  love  it,  because  the  quiet  and 
dream-like  repose  of  nature  allows  them  leisure  to 
brood  over  the  past,  and  recall  the  image  of  the 
being  whose  presence  was  the  sunshine  of  their 
existence— to  remember  a  bright  and  happy  lace, 
or  the  tones  of  a  glad  voice  which  once  was  the 
music  of  their  home. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot ;  a  slight  breese 
was  just  beginning  to  crisp  the  surfiioe  of  the 
ocean,  ami  the  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they 
broke  in  ripples  on  the  beach,  came  with  a  lulling 
sound  to  the  ear  of  Lucile  Montressor,  as  she 
leaned  from  the  balcony  in  front  of  her  window. 
A  servant  entered  the  chamber,  and  lit  the  crys- 
tal-lamp, which  stood  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.    Lucile  turned  and  exclaimed — 

"Ah!  Agnes,  why  did  you  bring  that  odious 
light?  It  has  destroyed  the  brightest  dream  that 
ever  moon-struck  fancy  mirrored  forth.*' 

'<  'Deed,  Miss  Lucile,"  said  the  girl ;  ''  if  de 
dream  made  you  so  pale  and  ghost-like,  it  could'nt 
be  such  a  one  as  is  very  pleasin'  ibr  a  young  lady 
like  you.  Look  at  yourself  in  de  glass,  and  see  if 
you  isn't  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  livin'  lady." 

Lucile  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  motioned 
her  attendant  to  leave  her.  "  Let  me  know,"  said 
she, "  when  my  father  returns — I  wish  to  see  him 
immediately." 

"  Tes,  ma'am,"  responded  Agnes,  and  in  ano- 
ther instant  Miss  Montressor  was  alone.  Starting 
up,  and  pressing  her  hands  on  her  temples,  she 
exclaimed — 

"Ah,  if  he  should  not  consent !  This  suspense  is 
horrible:  I  can  hear  the  pulsations  of  my  own 
heart  in  this  still  and  silent  hour :  yet  he  must — 
he  will  sanction  our  engagement :  he  is  ipj  fiither, 
•nd  I  his  only  child— he  will  not  refiise  me  happi- 


pnde  must  yield.  Ah!  my  bdoved 
Sidney,"  she  continued,  miclotfaig  a  miniature 
case,  and  gazing  Ibndly  on  the  pictore  which  it 
contained, "  Heaven  has  stamped  upon  that  brow 
its  own  seal  of  nobility,  and  who  shall  dare  to  say 
that  thou  art  not  a  matdi  for  the  envied  heiress." 

As  Lucile  stood  with  her  earnest  gaze  fixed  oo 
the  (ace  which  had  become  to  her  young  heart  iti 
beau-ideal,  her  lovely  features  borrowed  an  addi- 
tional charm  from  the  pensive  expreasioQ  whichstok 
over  them.  The  massy  folds  of  raven  hair  were 
parted  over  a  low,  brand  brow,  and  knotted  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  so  as  to  display  the  whole  of  a 
beautiful  fiice  and  throat  The  features  were  of 
the  purest  Grecian  mould,  but  the  exquisitely 
curved  lips  and  large  lustrous  eyes,  gave  more 
expression  to  the  countenance  than  is  usoally  found 
in  the  roost  perfect  copies  of  the  loveliness  of  the 
fer  filmed  daughters  of  Greece. 

*'  My  own  LucOe,"  murmured  a  low  voice  at 
her  elbow ;  and  her  pale  fece  flushed  even  to  the 
temples,  as  she  met  the  eyes  of  the  original  of  thit 
pictura,  on  which  she  had  been  so  abstractedly 
gazing.  And  never  did  woman  yield  her  love  to 
one  whose  outward  form  was  better  cakalated  te 
win  it  A  tall,  stately  figure,  with  a  fiice  whose 
every  feature  was  strictly  bciiutifbl ;  yet  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  calling  it  effeminate :  the 
large  clear  eyes  were  filled  with  light  from  the 
spirit  within,  and  the  intellectual  brow  redeemed 
it  from  the  possibility  of  having  such  an  epithet 
applied  to  it  It  was  a  face  which  breathed  of 
gen  ius — ^passion — ^truth. 

Quickly  recovering  from  her  contuskm,  Lucile 
exclaimed — 

**  Have  you  seen  my  fiither?  Tell  me  in  a  word 
what  he  says.  Methinks  your  feoe  speaks  not  of 
fiiUura." 

'*  I  have  seen  him,  dearest,  but  will  you— can 
you  forgive  me,  for  again  leavmg  his  presence 
without  speaking  of  my  hopes — my  wishes?  When 
1  approach  the  subject,  my  tongue  fidters,  and  my 
heart  fiunts  within  me ;  for  how  can  I,  the  cAgbci 
c^his  bounty,  ask  him  to  give  me  his  gifted,  lovdy 
child.  I,  who  would  gladly  g^ve  my  life  for  her, 
yet  dare  not  hope  to  win  firom  her  proud  fiither  the 
consent  to  call  her  mine.  I  have  lingered  around 
you,  dear  Lucile,  until  I  fear  that  if  I  breathe  my 
presumptuous  hopes,  I  shall  be  banislied  from  ray 
paradise,  without  the  Eve  whose  oompnnkHidiip 
oouhi  lighten  every  toil — ^make  dear  eEvery  priva- 
tion endured  for  her  sake." 

Lucile  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 

**  No,  Sidne}' — no !  I  would  not  be  the  means  of 
bringing  sorrow  on  you ;  for  if  my  fether  were  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  our  marriage,  and  I  should 
elope  with  you,  what  would  become  of  your  hopes 
of  fiiture  grealn^H  2  In  struggling  with  the  wear- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  fire  would  be  extinguished — 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius  fede  from  your  soul ;  nud 
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I— area  I-*-iMidly  at  you  say  yoy  love  me,  would 
bedetriy  purchaied  at  auch  a  price.*' 

"liucfle— no  price»  mwe  that,  can  be  too  deer 
to  me  for  the  poaseasion  of  your  Ioto — the  right  to 
cliiin  yoo  as  my  own  forever;  for  if  the  glory 
depirt  from  my  mind,  1  should  be  unworthy  of 
yoQ^aad  could  not  hope  to  retain  your  affection. 
But  the  history  c^  genius  has  no  such  record :  it  is 
ia  lorrow  and  poverty  that  the  brightest  spirits 
hire  been  nursed ;  and  many — many,  gifted  be- 
yoad  myself,  haTO  been  lost  to  the  world  and  poa- 
lerity^by  tbs  inglorious  love  of  ease  which  the 
pomnioo  of  wealth  allowed  them.  Thus  you 
M,desrest«  that  even  if  Gen.  Montressor  should 
refon  tossnctioa  our  love,  it  may  be  to  my  advan- 
tage ia  the  end.  'Tis  true,  I  lose  the  opportunity 
oTriritnig  Italy,  and  studying  the  master-pieces  of 
my  art,  but  with  thy  form  before  me  as  a  model, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature  in  such  a  clime  as  ours 
spread  around  me,  1  shall  be  inspired  with  such 
riooei  as  never  before  visited  the  brain  of  dream* 
ag  painter  or  poet  Oh !  Lucile,  promise  me 
(bat  yen  will  hold  sacred  the  pledge  which  you 
ba?e  given,  thai  no  other  influence  shall  destroy 
your  lore  for  me.  *' 

"Sidney,  Sidney,"  said  Lucile,  reproachftiUy, 
"lure  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  doubt  the  sta- 
bility of  my  ai&ction?  Have  I  not  turned  coldly 
away  from  the  proflfers  of  love?  Have  I  not  even 
offinded  my  fother  by  the  indifference  with  which 
I  Noeired  the  attentions  of  others,  and  yet  you  can 
ftiffer  a  doubt  to  dim  your  trust  in  me?  Alas! 
thisahonldnotbe." 

"Forgive  me^  Lucile — I  have  no  doubts  of 
your  truth ;  but  when  I  view  the  vast  disparity  in 
oar  fitoatioDS,  I  cannot  prevent  a  chill  from  creep- 
ing over  my  heart  Tou  are  bright,  beautiful  and 
bappy,  while  I  am  poor,  lonely,  and  nearly  friend- 
has;  tbe  gift — perhaps  the  fatal  gift  of  genius — ^my 
oaly  daim  to  Uie  consideration  of  others.  What 
tiiea  can  I  oflhr  to  your  haughty  fiither  that  he 
wfll  consider  worthy  the  acceptance  of  his  che- 
twM  heiress?  Ah!  Lucile,  would  that  your  lot 
bad  been  cast  among  those  to  whom  I  durst  aspire, 
and  bow  proudlf  would  I  have  shown  that  love 
wia  all  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  ask  you  to  leave  your 
oirn  proud  halls  to  become  a  wanderer  on  the  foce 
of  the  earth  with  me.  Blindly  presumptuous,  I 
bare,  like  the  godlike  Tasso,  raised  my  eyes  to 
oae  so  for  above  me  that  I  dare  not  hope  for  a 
bappy  termination  to  our  love :  though  more  for- 
famale  than  him,  I  am  not  scorned  by  the  object  of 
my  idolatry." 

"Sooffud!  Ah  no,  dear  Sidney — deeply,  truly 

kved;  and  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am 

prouder  for  of  being  the  chosen  of  thy  noble  heart 
ft 


can  make  nothing  out  of  it ;  and  you  both  look  as 
melancholy  as  if  you  had  just  lost  the  best  friend 
you  have  in  the  world.  Been  reading  Tasso's 
Lament,  perhaps,  and  are  sympathizing  with  his 
woes.  Well,  there's  no  harm  in  that,  for  there's 
genius  in  that  poem ;  that  fellow  Byron  had  *  a 
soul  of  fire,  and  a  heart  of  ice,'  as  somebody  said 
of  him,  but  I  am  pR>ud  that  he  is  my  countryman 
nevertheless." 

As  this  was  uttered,  the  speaker  advanced  in  the 
room.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  fine 
noble  countenance,  and  an  expression  of  firmness 
in  his  thin  compressed  lips,  which  might  well 
deter  one  from  confiding  to  h»  decision  the  happi- 
ness of  a  lifo. 

"I  am  happy, dear  fother,"  said  Lucile,  "  that 
you  have  a  soul  to  appreciate  and  admire  talent 
But  for  that " 

"  But  for  that !  well,  what  next,  girl  ?  h  it  any- 
thing new  to  you  to  learn  that  I  have  soul  enough 
to  admire  the  beautiful?  Is  it  a  discovery  to  my 
daughter  that  1  am  not  *  as  dull  as  the  fiit  weed 
that  rots  on  Lethe's  brink?'  Pooh — nonsense — 
what  are  you  thinking  of?  I  sought  you,  Lucile, 
to  have  a  little  private  conversation  with  you. 
We  can  dispense  with  ceremony  with  Sidney,  for 
he  is  one  of  ourselves.  Come  with  me,  love,  to  my 
Ubrary." 


CHAPTER  B. 

Love !  turomer  flower,  how  toon  thou  art  decayed, 

Opening  ftmid  a  paradiee  of  sweeta. 

Dying  with  withered  leaves  and  cankered  etem ; 

The  Tery  memory  of  thy  bappinees. 

Departed  with  thy  beauty;  breath  and  bloom 

Gone,  and  the  truetlng  heart  which  thou  hut  made 

So  green,  ao  lovely,  for  thy  dwelllng«plaee. 

Left  but  a  deeolation.  L.  E.  X. 

I     "Lucile,"  said  Gen.  Montressor,  after  a  pause, 


"  I  heard  tliat  boy  making  love  to  you,  though  I 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  scene ;  and  what 
surprised  me  more,  heard  you,  my  daughter,  the 
last  descendant  of  my  ancient  house,  reply  some 
nonsense  about  love  and  fotth  and  all  such  foolish- 


ness 


$» 


"  Pooh  1  paiiaw !  what  is  all  this  waste  of  senti- 
meat  about?"  said  a  voice  from  the  door.  "  Here 
I've  been  lietening  for  the  hst  two  mmutes,  and 


**  Foolishness !  nonsense !  Oh,  fother,  are  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness  in  life  to  be  thus  termed?" 

**  Lucile  Montressor !"  said  her  fother  sternly, 
"  what  is  this  1  hear?  Do  you  hope  to  win  my 
consent  to  see  you  the  bride  of  one  so  far  beneath 
you?  If  I  thought  that  you  had  so  for  descended 
from  your  high  estate,  as  to  look  with  the  eyes  of 
fovor  on  this  boy,  I  would  cast  you  from  me  for- 
ever— disown  you,  and  sink  to  my  grave  a  lonely, 
blighted  man,  without  an  interest  in  life.  What, 
Hb — ^the  orphan  son  of  my  overseer — ^my  hired 
servant— As  wed  my  daughter?" 

''He  has  wooed  and  won  the  love  of  your 
daughter,"  said  Lucile,  with  a  pale  cheek,  but 
unfoltering  voice,  ''and  she  acknowledges  in  him 
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the  fcorned — (he  contemned — her  equal;  nttj, 
more — ^ber  sQ|)erior;  for  if  heeyen  hn  denied  him 
fortune,  it  hai  gifted  him  with  the  mind  to  ioer 
far,  fiir  above  thoae  whoee  only  greatneas  ia  their 
pride  of  birth,  or,  more  ignoble  ilill— of  gold.  I 
love  him,  father,  with  that  lore  which  wanea  not, 
dime  not  with  time,  abaence,  or  even  neglect" 

**  Thia— thia,  to  me!  How  dare  yon  thua  bddy 
avow  your  diagraceful  paasion  for  one  whom  it  ia 
impoMible  you  ahaU  ever  wed?  Nay,  apeak  not— 
I  will  not  hear  you ;  on  tbia  point  I  am  inflexible. 
Oh,  Lucile^Lucile !  ia  it  by  you  in  whom  I  have 
garnered  my  heart, — in  whom  ia  bound  up  the 
acattered  fragmenU  of  hopea  that  were  early 
wrecked?— is  it  by  you  that  new  wretchedneai 
muat  be  inflicted  on  me?  Ungrateftil  girl!  It 
thia  the  reward  of  all  my  fondneia,  my  blind 
indulg^ce?" 

Ludle  threw  heraelf  on  hia  boaom,  and  apite  of 
hia  anger.  Gen.  Montreaior  claaped  her  to  hia 
heart,  and  covered  her  brow  with  kiatea. 

*'  My  tweet  child,  you  will  not  peraevere  in  thit 
tilly  choice.  You  will  act  at  becomea  my  daugh- 
ter. Love  doea  not  latt,  believe  me;  not  even 
tuch  love  at  yourt.  I  know  it  doet  not  Litten, 
my  child,  to  my  hittory,  and  profit  by  my  expe- 
rience. Come,  tit  betide  me,  love,  and  I  will 
commit  my  heaK't  treaaured  tecret  to  your 
keeping." 

She  placed  hertelf  on  an  ottoman  at  hit  foet,  and 
aa  the  brilliant  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  on  her  per- 
ton,  her  fiither  gazed  admiringly  on  her. 

*'I  wonder  not  at  thia  preaumpluout  boy," 
thought  he.  "  I  thould  have  foreaeen  thit ;  for  the 
hat  the  dangerout  gift  of  lovelineat,  and  he  poa- 
aetaea  that  geniua  which  worthipt  beauty  in  every 
form.  Where  could  he  find  a  being  that  would 
more  nearly  realize  hia  ideal?" 

There  wat  a  |iauae  of  tome  momenta.  At 
length  Gen.  Montretaor  apoke  in  a  low,  hoarte 
tone. 

*'  It  it  many  yeart  tince  my  lipa  have  breathed 
the  name  of  Marlon  Waltart.  Among  men  1 
dared  not  tyllable  it,  fearing  they  might  tee  the 
inward  ttruggle  which  the  tound  of  her  name,  who 
hat  long  tince  mouldered  into  dutt,  cauted  me. 
In  tolitude  I  dared  not  breathe  it,  fearing  that  1 
might,  when  alone,  be  tempted  to  curte  the  being 
whom  I  had  once  loved  with  that  utter  devotion 
of  feeling,  mind  and  heart,  which  aome  naturea  are 
formed  to  experience.  Oh»  Lucile !  better  be  one 
who  ia  content  to  '  dwell  in  decendea  forever/ 
than  give  your  higheat>  holieat  feelingt  to  another, 
to  have  them  cruthed  aa  mine  have  been.  You 
potteai  that  gift  moat  dangerout  to  your  tex,  a 
proud,  tentitire,  yet  affectionate  heart  You  are 
one  to  thrink  from  a  breath  of  unkindneat — to 
return  not  the  bitter  word — to  turn  with  a  wrung 
tpirit  from  a  cold  glance,  and  yet  tpeak  not  <^  the 
agony  that  it  watting  your  heart    Then  why 


wouM  you  leave  the  fether  who  hat  loved  joq,  u 
only  an  old,  doating  heart  can  love  the  bebf  it 
hat  watched  over  from  infency?*' 

"  I  need  not  leave  you»  dearett  frtber,"  nid 
Lucile,  in  a  low  voice.  **  In  giving  nut  to  Sidmy, 
you  would  but  gain  a  ton  inftead  of  loiiiig  yoor 
daughter.  He  it  not  one  to  alight  or  wound  the 
being  that  lovea  him." 

''Ah!  child,  you  know  not  what  be  mij  be- 
come. I  once  tniaied,  aa  you  do  now,  and  mi 
deceived.  Lucile,  I  wu  young,  thooflitlM  aod 
gay.  Reckleat  of  the  futura—fergalibl  of  lire 
patt,  I  alone  lived  for  the  pretent  moncot  I  tn 
rich  j  and  much  tought  after  in  the  gay  drdei  io 
which  I  moved.  One  evening  1  received  an  iiri- 
tation  to  dine  the  following  week  with  an  eMerIf 
lady  who  profetted  to  have  been  an  iDlimate friend 
of  my  mother.  I  accepted  the  invitatioo  without 
hetitation,  at  any  one  who  had  been  a  ftieed  to  mj 
dear  and  tainted  mother,  wat  lure  to  (ind  an  inte 
retted  littener  in  her  eon.  On  the  day  appunled  f 
went — I  found  a  tmall,  quiet  looking  wonn,  via 
tpoke  in  a  aoft,  lady -like  manner,  but  notenn  hw 
anecdotea  of  the  youth  of  my  mother  ooqM  kaf 
confine  my  attention  to  her  ditooum.  In  tk 
receat  of  a  window,  half  hid  by  the  falliBj^  dn- 
pety,  waa  a  young  girl  plucking  the  withered 
leavea  from  aome  geranhimt.  Her  beauty  «»  ^ 
a  high  and  noble  order ;  there  wai  do  ndluGe 
about  it;  abe  kwked  at  if  the  clowbof  life  bed 
thrown  their  thadowt  over  her  tpirit  at  m  i{« 
when  hope  it  our  mott  familiar  compinioB.  I 
inquired  in  a  low  tone  who  the  wai?  'An  orpbui 
dependent  of  mine,'  wat  the  reply  of  Mra.  ^ilM. 
An  orphan,  and  dependent  ?  I  no  laager  wondered 
at  her  tad  countenance. 

«  Mra.  WUton  catted  her  to  her  fide,  and  ve 
were  introduced.  I  loved  Marion— wooed,  ead 
won  her.  We  were  married,  and  never  w« 
hiver  more  devoted  than  I ;  her  alightcet  wiili  vie 
to  me  a  law.  I  have  tat  for  boon  beiide  her, 
drinkmg  in  the  mutic  of  her  tones,  and  I  lave 
kitted  the  flowert  that  her  hand  had  touched,  or 
the  page  which  her  eye  had  dwelt  aa,  whea  ila 
waa  not  obaerving  me ;  for  to  utter  waa  my  ^^ 
tkM,  that  I  waa  athamed  to  betiay  it  to  my  ido^ 
and  tbe-<tbe  aetaMd  to  k>ve me!  AU  tbii  wbie 
that  I  waa  laviahing  on  her  my  hearf  a  wealih,ih» 
waa  ever  gentle,  kind,  and  I  thought  that  ebi 
regarded  me  with  the  afibction  of  a  grataftil  heart, 
whKh  was  incapable  of  ny  deeper  feeUag.  ]>ceP' 
deep  dittembler.  that  the  waa!  I  believed  not  the 
power  wat  in  human  nature  to  act  with  atch  con- 
tummate  duplicity! 

"  She  lived  but  two  yeart :  the  feded  ilowly  ftt» 
my  aide,  and  I  watched  over  her  with  that  hope 
which  it  born  of  detpair,  until  I  coald  hope  no 
mora.  I  refuted  U»  believe  that  aha  oMid  die,  ootfl 
I  felt  the  head  pillowed  on  ray  booom  grow  cdd, 
andaaw  thoae  ttill  featuiet  tU£bn  into  their  mir- 
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IMikenpQfa.  la  h«r  last  momwti,  she  looked 
into  my  eyes,  and  said — '  Forgivo  me,  Montras* 
nr,  and  be  kind  to  my  memory.' 

"'I  hare  nothing  to  forgiTO,  dearest  Marion,' 
I  whiqiered;  'I  who  hare  been  so  blessed  in  your 
lifectioo.' 

"An  expression  of  anguish  passed  over  her  iea- 
torn.  'Ah!  'tis  that— His  that,  which  haunts 
me  now;  forgiYo  me,  when  you  know  all.'  I 
believed  her  to  be  delirious  then,  and  thought  not 
of  attaching  any  meanmg  to  her  words. 

*'  It  was  not  until  the  sods  were  laid  upon  her 
gnre,  and  I  kneeled  above  them,  that  I  felt  how 
after  lod  hopeless  was  my  bereavement.  The 
wenlupped  one  was  gone  forever,  and  henceforth 
1  waf  aione-^HiloDe  in  my  desolation.  Oh !  the 
agoay  of  that  hour,  when  we  see  the  lip  pale,  and 
the  eye,  in  whoee  beams  we  have  lived,  grow 
ngiitlese!  Who  in  their  anguish  can  then  say, 
*Not  my  will,  oh!  God,  but  thine  be  done?' 
Y^  with  all  its  intensity  of  suffering,  it  is  not  in 
(hat  hour  that  we  most  feel  the  extent  of  our  loss. 
It  is  not  while  the  angel  of  death  is  casting  the 
shadow  of  his  wings  over  the  home  once  the  abode 
of  happiness,  that  we  can  feel  how  heavy  is  the 
bereaTement;  it  is  the  daUy,  hourly  missing  of  a 
dear,  toiliar  face,  and  the  pining  of  the  heart  for 
the  sound  of  that  voice  which  is  now  only  for  our 
dreamsL 

"  I  yielded  myself  to  the  indulgence  of  the  wildest 
nrrow,  secluded  myself  from  all  companionship, 
to  recall  that  past  whose  brightness  only  made  the 
present  more  intolerable.  I  usually  sat  in  her 
room—it  continued  just  as  she  had  left  it — there 
was  the  book  from  which  she  had  last  read,  with 
a  few  scattered  rose  leaves  on  the  page ;  the  work* 
itand  open  with  her  needle^work  where  she  had 
last  thrown  it ;  it  was  a  robe  she  had  been  embroi* 
dering  for  her  infont.  In  one  comer  was  her 
writing  desk ;  she  had  confided  to  me  the  key,  and 
nqoested  me  to  look  over  her  papers,  and  burn 
the  correspondence  with  some  of  her  early  friends 
vhicb  it  contained.  I  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
grief,  that  the  request  had  foded  from  my  mind, 
vntil  one  day  I  accidentally  found  the  key.  I 
shrank  from  the  task,  for  I  knew  it  would  revive 
tite  first  bitterness  of  sorrow  with  whfch  I  had 
bent  orar  her  lifeless  form,  and  felt  that  we  were 
to  meet  no  more.  No  more  !  Oh,  what  agony 
c«a  be  conveyed  in  those  brief  words ! 

"  I  drew  the  desk  near  a  window,  and  aeated 
Byself  to  perform  the  harrowing  task  of  looking 
ovw  the  memorials  which  spoke  so  forcibly  of  my 
lost  Marion.  The  different  packages  of  letters 
were  tied  up  with  colored  ribbons,  and  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  writers.  I  hastily  took 
tbem  out,  and  beneath  them  was  a  parcel  addressed 
to  myself.  I  broke  the  seals,  and  a  number  of  let- 
tns,  worn,  and  looking  as  if  many  tears  had  been 
>M  over  tham,  met  my  sight  As  I  raised  one,  a 


miniature  fell  ih)m  it  I  instantly  recognized  the 
likeness  of  a  young  man  whom  I  had  met  once  at 
Mrs.  TVilson's  previous  to  my  marriage.  The 
truth  flashed  on  me  at  once — she  had  loved  him — 
and  I  had  been  accepted  because  I  had  wealth. 

"  There  was  a  letter  in  the  package  for  me :  here 
it  is — I  will  read  it  to  you — it  has  never  left  me 
since  that  night" 

He  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket  book, 
unfolded  it,  and  in  a  husky  voice,  read  the  follow- 
ing words : 

'*  <  Montressor,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the  life  of 
duplicity  I  have  led  since  I  became  your  wife?  If 
misery,  such  as  rarely  fells  to  the  lot  of  woman, 
be  an  atonement,  I  surely  have  some  claim  on 
your  pity.  I  never  have  loved  you.  All  this  while 
that  I  have  tried  to  act  as  though  my  heart  appre- 
ciated your  kindness,  1  have  felt  what  a  wretch  I 
am,  unworthy  of  the  devoted  love  which  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  inspire. 

" '  From  childhood  I  was  dependent,  and  bitterly 
was  I  made  to  feel  it  I  grew  up  with  the  belief 
that  the  worst  of  ills  was  poverty,  and  I  resolved 
to  marry  for  wealth.  Alas!  had  I  known  you 
before  I  ever  loved,  my  heart  would  have  been 
yours ;  but  ere  we  met,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  whose  picture  you  will  find  in  the  packet, 
with  these  lines :  need  I  say  that  we  loved  ?  loved 
as  'youth — ^passion — genius  loves.'  He  was  poor, 
yet  until  I  was  sought  by  'you,  I  suffered  him  to 
hope. 

'"Mrs.  Wilson  pointed  out  to  me  the  advantages 
of  an  union  with  you,  and  I  listened  with  a  calm 
brow  and  a  heart  torn  with  conflicting  emotions; 
she  enumerated  all  the  benefits  she  had  oosiferred 
on  me,  and  ended  by  saying,  that  if  I  was  silly 
enough  to  refuse  so  unexceptionable  an  offer,  Imr 
protection  would  henceforth  be  withdrawn  fimn 
me  forever.  I  married  you,  and  sealed  my  own 
wretchedness.  I  believed  that  gratitude  would  be 
the  parent  of  love — but  I  knew  not  my  own  heart. 
Your  affection  was  so  trusting,  so  devoted,  that  I 
felt  myself  the  veriest  wretch  on  earth.  Often — 
often  have  my  lips  unclosed  to  reveal  all  that  my 
heart  experienced,  but  the  conviction  would  come 
to  me,  that  you,  at  least,  were  happy  in  the  delu* 
sion,and  why  should  1  destroy  it? 

" '  1  saw  him  once  after  our  marriage ;  he  came  to 
upbraid  me ;  and  never  to  my  dying  hour  will  the 
memory  of  his  words  leave  me.  He  reproached 
me  with  the  fury  of  a  maniac,  and  left  me  fainting 
on  the  grass.  When  I  recovered,  I  returned  to 
your  house,  to  wear  a  smiling  brow,  and  to  appear 
to  listen  to  your  voice  breathing  the  words  of 
tender  affection,  while  the  frenxied  accents  of 
another  were  ever  ringing  in  my  ears.  Oh! 
how  did  I  sustain  the  unutterable  wretchedness  of 
the  many  weary  days  that  passed,  before  I  heard 
from  him  ?  I  wonder  even  now  that  my  wan  lace 
and  tearful  eyes  did  not  unfold  the  secret  unhap- 
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pioess  that  was  destroying  me.  I  at  last  beard 
that  he  bad  entered  the  nary,  and  the  news  spee- 
dily came  that  he  had  fallen  a  Tictim  to  the  climate 
of  the  IfVest  Indies,  on  which  statioD  his  ship  was. 
He  wrote  to  me  in  bis  last  moments :  read  that 
letter  Montreasor,  and  wonder  not  that  I  am  dying 
with  a  broken  heart.  Physicians  call  it  consump- 
tion. Ah !  how  often  is  that  name  given  to  the 
rending  apart  of  all  the  ties  we  have  cherished, 
and  with  them  life  itselE 

'' '  1  cannot  die  as  I  have  lived,  a  deceiver,  and 
of  him  who  has  been  the  best  and  truest  friend  I 
have  ever  known ;  perhaps  you  had  been  happier 
had  this  revelation  not  been  made,  but  when  I 
leave  you  I  know  that  you  will  yield  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  grief,  which  may  unfit  you  for  all  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Learn  how  unworthy  I 
am  of  that  grief,  and  return  to  the  sphere  which 
you  are  fitted  to  adorn.  Bury  the  memory  of  our 
past  in  the  grave,  with  the  frail,  weak  being,  whose 
last  prayer  is  for  forgiveness,  and  let  not  the  ftults 
of  the  mother  alienate  your  heart  from  her  child.'  '* 


CHAPTER  m. 

All  other  Iotm  were  In  thto  tore, 

She  gave  hack  all  death  ewept  away, 
The  only  fruH  upon  the  hoogh 

Left  by  a  king  and  atonny  day.  h^  JMStrtme. 

*'  Such  were  the  words  addressed  to  me,"  con- 
tinued MontresBor,  in  a  deep,  stem  tone.  '*  Such 
the  reward  of  my  confidence — my  devotion.  I 
read  the  letter  to  which  she  referred  me,  and  even 
amid  my  own  sufferings,  I  could  sympathize  with 
the  deserted,  forsaken  writer — I  had  no  forgive- 
ness for  her — true,  she  had  died  the  victim  of  her 
own  mistaken  estimate  of  haf^iiness;  but  he,  whose 
noble  heart  she  had  wrung  with  anguish,  had  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  tomb,  and  I  lived  to  feel  my  trust 
in  human  nature  forever  destroyed. 

"1  became  a  wanderer  on  the  fece  of  the  earth ; 
for  years  I  travelled  over  the  feirest  countries  of 
the  east,  and  became  femiliar  with  their  habits, 
as  though  I  had  been  a  native  of  the  clime.  I  then 
visited  the  Western  world,  and  spent  some  years 
in  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  in  its  infency.  In  the  interim,  an  uncle  of 
my  mother,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
died  and  bequeathed  this  estate  to  me.  I  visited  it, 
and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  situation,  that  I 
abandoned  my  paternal  halls  and  settled  here  for 
life.  Here  it  was  that  f  met  with  a  young  Creole, 
a  perfect  child  of  nature — she  had  never  been 
taught  to  veil  her  feelings  by  the  conventional  eti- 
quette of  society— she  loved  me  with  truth  and 
fervor — ^I  married  her — ^you,  my  child,  can  well 
remember  your  mother." 

"Ah,  yes !  but  the  child  of  Marion — what  be- 
came of  it?" 


"  He  died  in  infency;  he  was  placed  with  n 
Irish  nurse,  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
but  he  survived  his  ill-fated  nuyther  only  a  few 
months.  That  was  another  blow  which  fell  with 
stunning  force ;  for  the  boy  was  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  soul,  and  I  never  look  around  me  that  1  do 
not  sigh  to  think,  that  the  only  scion  of  my  faoue 
is  a  feeble  girl,  whose  name  will  even  paae  away 
when  she  marries,  without  die  fulfils  the  contnct 
I  have  made  for  her." 

"  Contract!  fether !"  exclaimed  Lucile,  with  a 
blanched  cheek ; ''  to  what  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  calmly,  Lucile,  and  do  not  look 
so  unnecessarily  alarmed.  Tou  have  often  hevd 
of  your  cousin  Victor — nay,  have  carrespODded 
with  him.  He  is  my  nephew — the  son  of  my  only 
brother,  and  bears  my  name.  He  is  your  destined 
husband ;  a  few  more  weeks,  and  he  will  amre 
at  Havana;  by  that  time  you  will  be  ready  to 
receive  him  as  your  betrothed." 

Lucile  arose  calmly — ^"  Father,  I  cannot— yoe 
have  my  confidence ;  how  then  can  you  ask  me  to 
receive  Victor  as  my  future  husband,  when  ray 
wlK^e  soul  is  devoted  to  another?  Would  yoo 
have  me  act  the  part  you  have  ao  deeply  con- 
demned your  lost  Marion  for?" 

*'6irl!  no! — but  I  would  have  yon  withdnw 
your  affections  from  this  pauper,  on  whom  yon 
have  condescended  to  look  with  the  eyes  of  feror. 
Marion  was  my  equal  in  everything  save  fortune, 
while  he— pshaw !  I  have  not  patience  to  argue 
with  you.  Come  hither,  child."  He  drew  her  lo 
the  window — a  full  unclouded  moon  was  pouring 
its  floods  of  light  on  the  scene  before  her.  *'  Look 
around  you — see  those  broad  lands  stretching  as 
for  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered  with  my  wealth, 
which  hundreds  of  hands  are  employed  to  gather. 
All  these  and  more  are  mine,  and  if  you  obey  me, 
they  will  become  yours." 

*'  Father,"  said  Lucile,  solemnly,  "  if  many 
times  the  amount  of  your  wealth  were  placed  on 
one  hand,  and  a  competence  offered  me  on  the 
other,  with  Sidney  to  share  it,  I  could  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  my  choice.  What,  without  him, 
would  be  to  me  all  the  splendor  that  gold  can 
purchase?" 

"Aye,  if  competence  were  his  to  offer;  but  'tis 
not — ^he  is  dependent  on  me  for  the  very  bread  he 
eats,  and  think  you  I  shall  ever  be  wrought  oa  to 
consider  him  a  fitting  match  for  my  daughter? 
Insdent  aspirant  that  he  is,  in  offiuiog  to  look  so 
fer  above  his  q»here;  and  how  know  you  that  he 
is  not  mercenary?  seeking  the  heiress  for  her 
wealth,  and  trusting  to  the  blind  idolatry  of  her  old 
fether  to  forgive  the  misalliance,  and  receive  him 
as  his  son?" 

Lucile  raised  her  form  to  its  utmost  height,  as 
she  replied — 

''  To  you  who  have  known  him  from  childhood, 
I  need  not  defend  him  from  such  suspicion.    Ah, 
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no!  too  long  have  I  teen  hit  ttruggles  to  over- 
come  hifl  attachment,  lest  such  a  charge  thouki  be 
brooght  against  him.  I  am  loved  ibr  myself— I 
feel  and  know  it  Were  I  this  hour  alone,  friend- 
kUy  fortuneless,  be  would  be  to  me  the  same  that 
he  now  is,  only  more  kind — more  tender.  Poor 
be  is,  and  low-bom,  according  to  your  standard, 
but  the  day  will  come,  when  the  lustre  of  his 
geoiue  shall  cast  a  halo  of  glory  around  his  name, 
as  imperishable  as  the  light  of  yonder  stars  which 
ihine  abore  us."  And  her  &ce  was  radiant  with 
tbe  enthusiasm  of  affection,  proud  of  its  object,  and 
shrinking  not  from  ayowing  that  pride. 

"Lucile,"  said  her  fiither,  in  a  softened  tone, 
''you  are  die  last  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth,  but 
much  u  I  k>Te  you,  I  will  never  consent  to  so  dis- 
graceful an  union.  All  that  I  have  loyed  or  che- 
rished, bare,  one  by  one,  been  '  blotted  from  life's 
page/  until  you  are  all  that  is  left  to  me.  You 
know  me  well — ^know  roe  to  be  inflexible — then 
hear  me  swear,  that  with  my  consent,  you  never 
shall  wed  Sidney:  if  you  rebel  against  my  wishes, 
you  go  ibrth  to  tbe  world,  a  portionless,  helpless 
creature;  and  your  desertion  of  your  fiither  in  his 
oM  age,  shsU  hardoD  his  heart  against  you.  The 
hour  that  sees  you  his  wiA),  sees  my  face  turned 
from  you  forerer  i  my  feelings  steeled  into  forget- 
folMss,  you  shall  become  to  me  as  nothing.  You 
know  my  history ,  how  I  have  suffered  from  the 
ingratitude  of  h«r  I  loved ;  I  forgave  her  not, 
though  she  is  nonw  but  dust  and  ashes;  the  memory 
of  her  duplicity  is  as  green  and  fresh  in  my  heart, 
as  though  only  a  day  had  passed  since  the  wound 
wu  inflicted.  I  forgive  not  injury,  neither  do  I 
forget  Rememt)er  all  I  have  said,  and  if  you 
decide  io  go  forth  from  my  roof,  it  will  be  without 
ny  blessing,  and  tbe  portals  are  henceforth  closed 
on  you  forever." 

He  turned  to  hear  her  answer,  but  his  daughter 
had  binted  at  his  feet.  In  great  alarm,  he  raised 
Iter,  and  sprinkled  water  over  her  pale  features ; 
yet  ereo  when  she  lay  in  his  arms,  without  sign  of 
lift,  there  was  in  his  heart  no  relenting. 

In  a  few  moments  she  recovered,  and  requested 
to  be  taken  to  her  own  apartment,  there  to  recall 
her  Other's  words,  and  to  weep  over  the  hopeless 
task  of  winning  his  consent  to  sanction  her  choice. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PATE  OF  THE  GIFTED. 
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Afl  the  body  waateSi 


TV  wift  ii  Of  welcome  that  comet  wP  a  crooked  oxter. 

That  18  to  aay,  with  a  present  under  her  arm.  This 
prorerb  has  a  griping,  selfish  sound,  and  is  by  no  means 
•Mmplimentary  to  •«  the  wife  with  the  crooked  oxter." 
It  plainly  btimatet  what  sort  of  reception  she  would 
e^  if  she  came  like  the  servant  sent  forth  by  Timon  of 
Athens,  with  an  empty  box  under  his  cloak  instead  of  a 
gift;  and  whidi  boa  produces  so  much  astonishment 
uMNig  his  friends.  [J«UmJUmaa^ 


The  ipfait  gathers  etrength,  and  ahedfl 
On  the  admiring  world  eapernal  light. 
Alaa !  that  eloquence  will  eoon  be  mute— 
Thtt  harp  unatrung,  ahall  loee  Its  lottUneot, 
Nor  know  Its  own  sweet  sound  again  !** 

Tbe  first  number  of  our  sketches  was  devoted  to  the 
literary  writings  of  Chester  A.  Griswold.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  present  sketch,  from  advantages  of  situation, 
was  better  known  to  fame.  Many  familiar  memories 
will  be  revived,  and  many  hearts  will  respond  to  our 
own,  when  we  mention  the  name  of  the  lamented  poet, 

JAMES  OTIS  ROCKWELL. 

«  His  life  was  the  rainbow  tbat*s  seen  on  the  cloud. 
And  his  foes  were  tbe  gloom  that  surrounds  it !" 

We  regret  exceedingly  our  inability  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Rockwell.  We  never  enjoyed  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  knew  him,  only  as  a  great  majority  of 
readers  knew  him — Ay  repuiatum.  His  articles  were 
always  highly  prized  by  us,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
aided  by  an  unusoal  interest  we  felt  in  him  from  some 
slight  knowledge  we  possessed  of  his  circumstances,  we 
have  been  led  to  many  inquiries  of  bis  early  history  and 
fate.  These  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  reader, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If  our  imperfect 
tribute  shall  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  of  Rockwell's 
literary  colemporaries  and  friends,  and  provoke  him  to 
do  better  justice  to  bis  memory,  we  shall  not  regret 
oar  work. 

James  Otis  Rockwell  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Con- 
necticut His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  his  advantages  for  education  extremely  limited. 
Indeed,  we  feel  safe  in  the  assertion,  that  he  did  not 
receive  what  might  properly  be  called  "an  education." 
While  a  boy,  he  went  to  reside  at  Patterson,  New 
Jersey,  (if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,)  and  worked 
for  some  time  in  a  cotton  factory.  When  he  had 
reached  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  his 
family  removed  to  Manlioa,  New  York,  or  vicinity,  and 
Rockwell  was  apprenticed  to  Merrell  &  EUistinga,  print- 
ers, at  Utica. 

It  was  here,  amidst  congenial  pursuits,  that  Rock- 
wells mind  began  to  expand,  and  his  peculiar  poetical 
talents  to  develope  themselves.  He  felt  "  the  divinity" 
within  him,  and  yielded  to  its  sway.  Very  soon, 
(doubtless  too  soon,)  while  only  a  boy,  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  press.  The  reception  his  articles  met, 
only  served  to  incite  still  more  his  ambition— and  while 
he  seemed,  to  those  around  him,  only  the  poor  appren* 
lice,  the  midnight  saw  the  devoted  student  at  his  toil. 
This,  we  think,  marked  his  genius.  That  one  who  has 
enjoyed  every  opportunity  for  learning,  that  time  and 
wealth  can  afibrd,  can  write  respectably,  is  what  every 
one  expects.  But  to  see  a  boy,  who  has  been  emphati- 
cally '*  cradled  in  the  lap  of  poverty,**  almost  imme- 
diately on  coming  in  eontact  with  books  and  periodi- 
cals, delighting  literary  readers  with  the  genius  and 
brilliancy  of  his  productions,  is  indeed  wonderful !  Our 
author's  poems,  even  at  this  early  time,  were  in  a 
good  degree  remarkable  for  tbe  striking  originality  el 
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thought  and  easy  yenification,  (though  at  timeB  faulty,) 
which  afterward  eo  peculiarly  distingaiafaed  Ihem. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Rockwell  left  Utica,  hay- 
ing already  acquired,  what  is  technically  termed,  *'a 
newspaper  reputation."  He  made  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  still  contributing  to  our  periodical 
litenture,  and  soon  removed  to  Boston.  Here  he 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman  printer,  while  his 
contributions  to  the  press  were  reeeiyed  in  the  most 
flattering  manner,  and  gaye  him  unusual  popularity. 
Kettell  was  then  publishing  his  "Specimens  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry,"  and  Rockwell  was  allowed  a  place  in  the 
work,  with  one  **  specimen  poem."  Soon  alter  this^  he 
was  employed  as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  "Bostom 
Statuman,"  and  the  star  of  his  fortune  was  rapidly 
on  the  ascendant  How  long  he  remained  in  the  office 
of  the  *'  STATKSMAir,"  we  know  not:  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  he  remoyed  to  Proyidence,  Rhode  Island,  to  take 
the  senior  (and  we  belieye  the  sole)  charge  of  the 
"PaoyiDBNCB  Patriot." 

This  was  an  important,  and  In  many  respects  an  vn- 
happy  em  in  our  author's  life.  He  was  now  fully  em- 
barked under  his  own  flag,  in  the  political  strif^^a 
warfere  not  at  all  congenial  to  his  feelings.  With  a 
eonstitutkmal  sensitiyeness,  which  amounted  almost  to 
a  fiiult,  and  made  him  ahrink  inatioctiyely  from  the 
rough  contact  of  eyery-day  liie,  he  now  found  himself 
inyolyed  in  the  jarring  perplexities  of  political  turmoil. 
With  the  aceuatomed  recklessness  of  partizan  bellige- 
rents, his  opponents  did  not  aerupla  to  assail  his  private 
character;  and,  finding  no  other  yulnetable  point, 
meanly  Uunted  him  with  his  low  birth,  education,  and 
former  oocupatk>n.  This,  to  a  spirit  like  ItockwelPs, 
was  too  severe  strife.  Still  it  was  but  the  aooostomod 
jMrNsm  abase,  and  did  not  in  the  least  aflfeet  his  literary 
reputation  abroad.  This  was  constantly  increasing— 
and  as  proof  of  the  amiability  of  our  author's  disposi- 
tion, we  may  add,  that  many  of  his  warmest  personal 
friends  were  of  opposing  poliUeal  sentiments. 

For  a  time — ^we  know  not  precisely  how  long— Rock- 
well continued  his  editorial  course  with  honor,  and  his 
name  was  every  day  gaining  new  renown — ^when,  in 
the  summer  of  1831,  with  soareely  a  note  of  wamii^ 
his  friends  were  startled  with  news  of  his  death.  The 
last  article  he  ever  wrote  was  the  following,  in  keeping 
with  his  wild  and  eccentric  disposition : 
"The  Card  Apologetic. 

*'The  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  accused  of  ill 
health— tried — ^found  guilty — and  condemned  over  to 
the  physicians  for  punishreenL  When  he  shall  have 
recovered  his  health,  he  will  throw  physic  to  the  dogs, 
and  resume  his  duties." 

Alas  I  his  hope  was  never  realised.  The  same 
paper  that  contained  his  singular  '*Mrd,"  or  the  next 
one  succeeding  it,  was  dressed  in  mottmmg  for  its 
editor!  Respecting  the  emue  of  his  death,  there  has 
always  been  some  mystery.  True,  he  was  ill ;  but 
this  by  no  means  clears  the  matter.  It  has  been  SMd, 
that  be  was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  some  pahry  obli- 
gation for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  which,  from  not 
reoeiving  his  own  honest  dues,  he  was  unable  to  meet; 
and  his  too  sensitive  spirit  shrunk  from  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  a  "  DMn*t  iVtiMi."  Again,  it  has  been 
said,  that  disappointed  affection  had  a  part  in  the 
event.    Buti  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate 


cause  or  causes^  Rockwell  died  taddraly  at  the  euly 
age  of  twenty-four  years. 

From  the  press,  only  one  sentiment  was  apnmd- 
that  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  his  Sttflferingi,  and  aoinnr 
for  his  loss.  His  friemte  and  admirera,  regardies  of 
partisan  feelings,  seemed  to  rally  like  a  band  of  beietwd 
brothers  around  his  bier,  and  many  and  gratefal  were 
the  sentiments  of  esteem  and  manly  regret  nniTenally 
expressed.  We  have  ouraelf  aceidenMf  met  with  a 
large  number  of  poetical  tributes  to  his  memory,  (froo 
one  of  which  we  selected  the  sentiment  that  aeooapa> 
nies  his  name,  at  the  head  of  our  article,)  manj  of  vbidi 
were  sung  by  stranger  bards,  to  whom  bis  Dame  nd 
song  had  beoome  dear. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  brief  biogiaphicBl 
sketch,  than  by  quoting  an  article  written  at  the  tioc  bjr 
the  editor  of  the  **  New  England  WeeUy  Reriev,"  la 
opposite  political  journal 

"  <  Oh  how  h  Mem«ih  idle 
To  talk  aboot  the  dead, 
Wb«B  pralae  aTailedi  only 
To  tall  OS  tliaj  bave  Hod.* 

''The  last  number  of  the  Prorideott  Pkiiiot  u- 
nounoes,  by  its  mourning  columns,  the  death  of  itsedrior, 
James  O.  RockwelL  He  was  but  tweoty-foor  yetn  of 
age,  and  had  seen  little  of  the  worid.  The  finer  bcal- 
Uesof  his  soul  had  not  been  matured  intoaperfaide' 
velopmenl.  Tet  he  has  left  a  name  behind  him  vhicb 
will  be  heard  of  hereafler-Hiself-eatabliabed  lepatotioD 
of  genius— which  will  linger  over  hia  grave,  aad  Uea 
it  Wespeak  notao  mnehof  whatbebasdooe,ui 
poet,  as  of  the  evidence  which  he  gave  of  high  aod  no- 
ble capacities.  He  wrote  always  hastily,  and  vithoot 
pruning  away  the  superabundant  fancies  which  vm- 
times  marred  the  symmetry  of  his  productions.  Hit 
conceptions  were  always  imbued  with  the  same  viU 
spirit  of  poetry — ^vivid,  original,  and  somelitno  wry 
powerful— but  they  needed  the  polish  of  a  disdpiioeii 
intellecU  They  were  the  rough  ore  of  the  DiBe-Tuil 
of  intrinsic  worth,  but  unshapely,  and  onprepared  by 
the  ordeal  of  severe  reflection  and  exteosire  leaning. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Instead  of  treadios 
his  way  to  fame  over  flowere  and  greenoeaa-iMW'* 
of  reclining  in  studious  ease  in  the  halb  of  leamiog^ 
Rockwell  was  compelled  to  win  bis  way  opwtfd 
through  a  thousand  difficulties.  He  was  a  poor,  a&- 
learned  boy — unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  ihe  worid- 
and  with  no  friends  to  urge  him  onward  in  the  carter 
of  ambition.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who  w«e 
ready  to  oppose  bis  early  efibrts  to  stand  in  the  am- 
tocracy  of  their  learning,  and  haughtily  gesttra  back 
the  young  aspiranu  And  one— a  miserable  hackney 
scribbler--an  unread,  unreadable  author— not  loogww 
attacked  him  in  a  witless  but  malignant  ntire,  t^ 
venom  of  whose  shaft  was  counteracted  by  the  *««• 
ness  of  the  bow  which  propelled  it  Let  him  do* 
breathe  his  loathsome  malignity  over  the  green  gn^ 
of  Rockwell  with  what  satisfaction  he  nay. 

"  We  knew  Rockwell  petaonaHy.  He  *««  «« 
friend.  We  loved  him  for  his  enthusiasBS-his  s^ 
roeity— his  singleness  of  heart.  For  some  time }»«  » 
baa  been  the  editor  of  a  paper  directly  opposed,  ia| 
political  point  of  view,  to  our  own  sentiments.  »» 
Rockwett  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  the  strife  bM 
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bittenwBB  of  politics.  We  knew  tiiat  he  loathed  the  task 
whidi  neeoBty  had  impoeed  apon  him — that  his  spirit 
ihrank  firom  oommiuiioQ  with  the  nider  onee  of  those 
who  aarrooiidsd  htm— that  he  kmged  fisr  the  still  waters 
of  quiet  oontempUtion— «nd  ibr  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
poetrj,  with  a  thirst  ardent  and  vaeeaaiiiK.  To  a  mind 
like  (hat  of  Rockwell^  nothmg  ia  moce  uncongenial 
than  the  itormy  strife  of  party.  With  him  that  strife 
JB  nam  orer—and  the  political  enemies  of  the  living  will 
veep  oTer  the  graTO  of  the  dead.  The  fiune  which  he 
k)Dged  fiNT  while  fiving,  shall  flourish  greenly  over  his 
quiet  tombetone.  And  while  the  gay  will  laugjh  as  be- 
fore, and  each  one  of  the  busy  world  eoatinne  to '  chase 
his  fiiTorite  phsntom,'  one  heart  at  least  will  cherish  his 
Bemory,  and  brsathe  in  sineerity  the  prayer  of  Halleck 
orer  the  gnrt  of  his  oompaaion-— 

"  ^Oreen  be  the  turf  abore  thee, 
rriend  of  my  better  daye.*  ** 

WeTerymnofa  regret  that  Rockwell's  poems  have 
Derer  been  pobtiahed  in  a  connected  fbrm.  But  they 
Defer  hafe  been,  and  probably  many  of  them  are  lost 
We  ihall  present  the  reader  a  few  of  them,  ftom  the 
anall  collection  of  articles  which  we  hsTe  been  enabled 
to  make ;  and  if  among  them  he  recognizes  any  familiar 
ooei)  we  trust  he  will  not  regret  a  re-perusal. 

We  first  select  his  beautiful  and  much  admired  stan. 


••  TO  A  WAVE. 

**  List !  thou  ehitd  of  wind  and  sea, 

Tell  me  of  the  far  off  deep, 
Where  the  tempest's  wind  is  free. 

And  the  waters  noTor  sleep  f 
Thou  perchance  the  storm  hast  aided. 

In  its  work  of  stem  despair, 
Or  perchance  thy  hand  hath  braided, 

In  deep  cayes,  the  mermaid's  hair. 

"Wave!  now  oa  the  golden  sands, 

Silent  as  thou  art,  and  broken, 
Besi'st  thott  not  from  distant  strands 

To  my  heart  some  pleasant  token  1 
Tales  of  mountains  of  the  south, 

Spsngles  of  the  ore  of  sUTer ; 
Which  with  playful  singing  mouth. 

Thou  hast  leaped  on  high  to  pilfer  7 

"  Moumfal  Wave  I  I  deemed  thy  song 

Was  telling  of  a  mournful  prison, 
Which  when  tempests  sweep  along. 

And  the  mighty  winds  were  rfsen. 
Foundered  in  the  ocean's  grasp, 

While  the  braTO  and  fiiir  were  dying. 
Ware  I  didst  mark  a  white  hand  clasp 

In  thy  folds  as  thou  wert  flying  7 

''Hast  thou  seen  the  hallowed  rock 

Where  the  pride  of  kings  reposes, 
Crowned  with  many  a  misty  lock, 

Wreathed  with  sapphire  green  and 
Or  with  joyous  playful  leap, 

Hast  thou  been  a  tribute  flinging, 
Up  that  bold  and  jutty  steep. 

Pearls  upon  the  south  wind  stringing, 


**  Faded  Wavel  a  Joy  to  thee. 

Now  thy  flight  and  toil  are  o?er  I 
O  may  my  departure  be 

Calm  as  thine,  thou  ocean  rover  I 
When  this  soul's  last  joy  or  mirth 

On  the  shore  of  time  is  driven — 
Be  its  lot  like  thine,  on  earth, 

To  be  lost  away  in  heaven !" 

The  following  lines— of  nearly  the  same  style  of 
verse  with  the  former— are  decidedly  superior.  The 
third  and  fourth  stanzas,  particularly,  exhibit  a  most 
happy  flight  of  fancy,  while  the  whole  article  is  r»> 
nuurkable  for  harmony  and  melody : 

"THE  LOST  AT  SEA. 

*'  Wifo,  who  in  thy  deep  devotion 

Pnttest  up  a  pmyer  for  one 
Sailing  on  the  stormy  ocean, — 

Hope  no  more — I^b  coorss  is  done. 
Dream  not,  w^hen  upon  thy  pillow. 

That  he  slumbers  by  thy  side. 
For  his  corse,  beneath  the  billow, 

Heaveth  with  the  restless  tide. 

**  Children,  who,  as  sweet  flowers  growing. 

Laugh  amid  the  sorrowing  rains — 
Know  ye  not  that  doods  are  throwing 

Shadows  on  yoar  sire's  remains  ? 
Where  the  hoaiae  gray  surge  is  rolling. 

With  a  mountain^  motion  on. 
Dream  ye  that  its  voice  is  tolling 

For  your  father,  loet  and  gone  ? 

**  When  the  son  locked  on  the  water, 

As  a  hero  on  his  grave- 
Tinging  with  the  hue  of  slaughter 

Every  blue  and  leaping  wave, — 
Under  the  majestic  oeean, 

Where  the  giant  eurrents  rolled, 
Slept  thy  sire,  without  emotbn. 

Sweetly  by  a  beam  of  gold. 

^  And  the  violet  sunbeams  slanted. 

Wavering  through  the  crystal  deep, 
'Till  their  wonted  splendors  haunted 

Those  shut  eyelids  in  their  sleep : 
Sands,  like  crumbled  silver  gleaming, 

Sparkled  in  his  raven  haii^- 
Bot  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming. 

Bound  him  in  its  silence  there ! 

''So  we  left  him ;  and  to  tell  thee 
Of  our  sorrow  and  thine  own, — 
Of  the  woe  that  there  befel  thee, 
Come  we  weary  and  alone. 

4i  4r  i»  *  *  ♦ 

**  Children,  whose  meek  eyes,  inquiring, 

Linger  on  your  mother's  fhce, 
Know  ye  that  she  is  expiring— 

That  ye  are  an  orphan  race  f 
God  be  with  you  on  the  molrow** 

Father,  mother,  both  no  more  I 
One  within  a  grave  of  sorrow, 

One  upon  the  ocean's  floor !" 
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There  is  pleasant  preaching  in  the  foUowing  '^dia- 
courae,"  and  withal  aomewhat  practical,  to  a  certain 
daaa  of  hearers.  The  article,  as  a  whole,  ia  too  long 
for  our  purpose,  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  select 
some  stanzas : 

"SERMON  TO  ANN. 

'<  When  I  saw  thee  first,  I  loved  thee 

As  an  eagle  Iotcs  the  sun ; 
But  I  found  thee  out,  and  proved  thee 

For  a  false  and  heartless  one  : 
I  hare  traced  thee  from  thy  glory, 

From  the  zenith  to  the  west. 
And  will  tell  thy  treacherous  story 

As  a  warning  to  tha  rest. 

"  Thou  wast  born  a  thing  of  passion, 

Which  a  smile  to  flame  could  torn ; 
Thou  wast  moulded  in  a  fashion   < 

Angels  might  look  on  and  learn ; 
With  an  eye  as  blue  as  heaven, 

In  its  utmost  beauty  spread, 
And  a  lip  like  sunset  riven 

When  the  sunset  is  most  red. 

^  Pure  I  thought  thee— so  I  found  thee,  , 

And  I  left  thee  all  as  pure. 
Thou  hadst  fickle  hearts  around  thee    ^ 

Bowing  to  a  heart  no  truer ;        /  '.. 
Yes — thy  passion  was  an  altar 

Where  the  adorer  made  the  flame,' 
Which,  unfanned  by  him,  would  falter, 

And  be  vanished  with  his  name. 

"Thou  wast  as  a  lake  that  lieth 

In  a  bright  and  sunny  way— 
I  was  as  a  bird  that  flieth 

O'er  thee  of  a  pleasant  day ; 
When  I  kwked  upon  thy  feature. 

Presence  then  a  semblance  lent ; 
But  thou  knowest,  thou  fickle  creature. 

With  the  form  the  image  went. 

*  *  *  *  *  ^ 

"  With  a  kiss  my  vow  was  greeted. 

As  I  knelt  before  thy  shrine ; 
But  I  saw  that  kiss  repeated 

On  another  lip  than  mine ; 
And  a  binding  vow  was  spoken 

That  thy  heart  should  not  be  changed  $ 
But  that  binUng  vow  was  broken. 

And  thy  spirit  teat  estranged. 

"I  might  caU  a  blight  upon  thee, 

But  I  only  let  it  come ; 
I  might  curae  the  hour  that  won  thee. 

But  again  my  tongue  is  dumb ; 
I  will  pass  thee  till  thy  sorrow 

Overruns  its  trembling  cup. 
And  another  worship  borrow 

For  the  love  by  thee  called  up. 

"  I  could  blame  thee  for  awaking 

Thoughts  the  world  will  but  deride — 
Calling  out,  and  then  forsaking 
Flowers  the  winter  wind  will  chide ; 


Guiling  to  the  midway  ocean 
Barques  that  tremble  by  the  shore ; 

But  I  hush  the  dark  emotkm 
And  would  punish  thee  no  more. 

"Can  I  Ueat  thee?    Dothablesang 

Lighten  from  the  hall  of  death  7 
Is  the  tomb  a  power  possessing 

To  give  kindly  thoughts  a  breath? 
Can  aiieart,  despoiled  and  broken, 

Yield  an  incense  as  before  7— 
But  I  leave  thee  with  a  token, 

I  will  trouble  thee  no  more.** 

The  fdtowing  article  was  evidently  haitily  vrittoi, 
yet  there  are  many  beautiful  passsges  ia  it,  lod  the 
opening  stanza  b  peculiarly  bold  and  imposiDg : 

"  A  battle-gun  on  the  mighty  sea— 

A  tone  to  shake  the  main ! 
Slow  rolls  it  on  to  the  sleeping  sky. 

And  thunders  back  again ! 
The  bannery  blaze  that  lightened  from 

The  cannon^  mouth  is  o'er, — 
And  the  smoke,  like  incense,  goes  away 

To  slumber  on  the  shore. 

"  The  setting  sun  looks  goldenly. 

Upon  the  ocean**  breast. 
And  the  waters  leap  like  living  things 

To  meet  their  burning  guest; 
But  where  the  melancholy  north 

Uprises  blue  and  steep^ 
A  snow-white  sail  is  coming  forth. 

And  dancing  o*er  the  deep. 

"  And  ever  as  a  moving  surge 

Its  form  before  her  flings. 
She  stoops  and  rises  gracefully. 

As  one  of  living  wings ; 
But  as  she  clears  that  shadowy  ide, 

And  sails  toward  the  son. 
That  crimson  belt  that  girdles  her 

Is  seen— the  fearful  one  I 

"  And  now  each  sailor's  eye  is  bent 

Toward  that  threatening  form. 
Which  neareth  to  them,  as  a  pent 

And  sudden  coming  storm  : 
And  every  cannon  teems  with  death, 

And  every  flag  unfurled, 
As  they  would  waste  in  but  a  breath 

The  strength  of  half  the  world ! 


"  The  hungry  waves  are  climbing  np 

The  8hi|:^s  o*er-Ieaning  deck, 
And  for  the  hardy  seaman's  form 

They  seem  to  look  and  beck. 
The  sun  is  gone  7  the  twilight  sky 

Is  prodigal  of  cloud. 
And  the  war-star  glimmers  fitfully 

Beyond  its  misty  shroud. 

"But  where  was  he — the  Rover, 
Who  had  held  such  fearful  reign  7 
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When  the  thonder's  tone  was  OTer, 

fla  was  tniTelUag  on  the  maio ; 
And  the  moon  came  ont— the  stars  were  bright, 

Aod  geomed  the  whole  blue  sky — 
And  he  went  vpon  his  way  that  night 

As  *  one  not  born  to  die.'  *' 

Among  the  many   "welcomes"  of  the  returning 
Spriiig,  we  rarely  meet  with  one  more  beautiful  than 

the  following : 

**  SPRINQ. 

"Again  upon  the  grateful  earth, 

Thou  mother  of  the  flowers, 
The  singing  birds,  the  singing  streams, 

The  rainbow  aod  the  showers : 
And  what  a  giA  is  thine ! — ^thou  mak'st 

A  world  to  welcome  thee  ; 
And  the  mountains  in  their  glory  smile, 

Aod  the  wild  and  changeful  sea. 

" Thou  gentle  Spring  !~the  brooding  sky 

Looks  welcome  all  around ; 
The  moon  looks  down  with  a  milder  eye. 

And  the  stars  with  joy  abound ; 
And  the  clouds  oome  up  with  softer  glow, 

Up  to  the  zenith  blown. 
And  float  in  pride  o'er  the  earth  below. 

Like  banners  <>'er  a  throne. 

"Thou  smiling  Spring !^«gain  thy  praise 

Is  on  the  lip  of  streams ; 
And  the  water-fidls  loud  anthems  raise, 

By  day,  and  in  their  dreams ; 
The  lakes  that  g;Utter  on  the  plain. 

Sing  with  the  stirring  breeze ; 
And  the  Toice  of  welcome  sounds  again 

From  the  surg;e  upon  the  seas. 

"  Adorning  Spring !  the  earth  to  thee 

Spreads  ont  its  hidden  love ; 
The  iTy  climbs  the  cedar  tree. 

The  taEest  in  the  grove ; 
And  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  the  rose 

b  opening  to  the  sun, 
And  the  forest  trees  are  putting  forth 

Thehr  green  leares^  one  by  one. 

^  As  thou  to  earth,  so  to  the  soul 

Shall  after  glories  be, — 
When  the  grave's  winter  yields  control. 

And  the  spirit's  wings  are  free : 
And  then,  as  yonder  opening  flower 

Smiles  to  the  smiling  sun, — 
Be  mine  the  fate  to  smile  in  heaven, 

When  my  weary  race  is  run." 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  our  quoted  article 
above,  on  Rockwell's  death,  an  allusion  to  one  who 
bad  attacked  him  **  in  witless,  but  malignant  satire." 
The  re&reoce  is  to  a  work  entitled  *'  Truth— a  Qift  for 
Scribblers,"  in  which  Rockwell  is  abused  shameiiilly, 
ud  in  a  note  accompanying  his  scurrility,  the  author 
nys,  **  This  writer  [R.]  has  an  article  commencing 


This  statement  is  true,  so  ftir  as  it  goes.  In  justice  to 
our  author,  however,  we  will  quote  part  of  the  article 
in  question,  that  the  reader  may  see  what  Rockwell 
does  say.  The  first  line  is  an  unfortunate  one,  though 
appearing  much  worse  when  sepairated  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  stanza. 

"LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

''When  Life  is  gone,  Death  hastens  on 
As  evening  when  the  sun  is  set ; 
But  to  the  sun  there  is  a  dawn. 

Then  wherefbre  should  our  life  forget. 
Though  dim  in  death,  to  rise  again  7 
If  alway  on  death's  silent  plain 
The  parted  soul  be  left — 
Whence  come  those  generations  forth. 
That  grow  and  wane  upon  the  earth. 
Successively  bereft? 

"  Life  is  a  year— a  changeful  year. 

Its  bland  and  spring-time  hour  of  youth. 
Its  early  loves  in  ieeling  dear. 

Its  passion  for  the  shrine  of  truth  ; 
At  such  a  time,  how  hope  steals  on. 
With  freshened  wing  from  being's  dawn, 
Far  down  through  distant  years,  ^ 
Nor  thinks  the  brightness  in  that  gloom 
Is  scattered  from  her  own  fair  plume. 
And  that  all  else  is — tears ! 

"  Then  comes  lifis's  autuma-Beasoi>— and 
Fade  all  the  glories  of  all  things ; 
A  sallow  hue  pervades  the  land. 

And  frozen  are  the  sea's  blue  wings : 
The  glories  of  the  forest  fall. 
And  cluster  over  nature's  peiu^ 

While  in  life's  western  sky. 
The  gathering  mists  come  up  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head 

Of  him  who  wished  to  die  1" 

Rockwell  has  written  better  lines  than  the  follow- 
ing — but,  to  our  mind,  the  article  has  some  vtry  good 
stanzas.  They  possess  a  tenderness,  too,  not  always 
characteristic  of  our  author's  poems : 

w 

"  MARY. 

**  I  saw  a  tear  run  down  her  fading  cheek. 
Like  to  a  dew-drop  from  the  red-rose  shaken ; 

It  seemed  a  pearl  of  sorrow's  own,  to  speak 
What  yet  her  tongue  could  not — 'I  am  forsaken !' 

"  I  saw  her  in  that  dreary  lapse  of  doubt. 
When  shades  of  wo  and  night  were  spread  above  her. 

When  every  gleam  of  hope  was  prisoned  out, 
And  none  but  me  was  left  on  earth  to  love  her. 

**  I  would  not  own  that  she  had  ever  sinned. 
That  heaven's  pure  veil  had  there  been  rentand  broken. 

I  gave  those  dreamings  to  the  idle  wind. 
And  the  sad  girl  my  trusting  heart  in  token. 

"Heaven  blessed  the  thought ;  her  spirit's  dimness  went. 
Like  evening  shadows  from  the  sun's  adorning ; 

And  smiles  and  tears  were  in  her  blue  eyes  blent. 
Like  sun  and  dew  on  violets  in  the  morning. 


(( 


When  life  it  gone,  death  hastens  on.;> 
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<<And  ahe  was  nearer  ihan  a  metber'a  kwe : 
If  btti  ray  alightest  ieatere  told  dejeetion, 

She  bof  ered  by  aae  like  a  aaauder  dove^ 
And  clad  me  ki  the  mnlight  of  afibetioik 

"Two  swift  and  tunny  yean  the  lingered  here, 
As  a  light  flower  on  autumn's  withering  boeom ; 

And  then  she  drooped  without  a  pang,  a  fear, 
And  slept  in  earth— a  seed  fbr  heaTon's  pure  blossom. 

**  Sleep,  Mary,  for  the  summer  dews  lie  soft. 
In  the  bright  turf  abore  thy  lonely  pillow; 

The  summer  winds  blow  sweetly  then,  and  olt 
And  long  their  grass  wETes^  like  a  sea^graea  billow. 

«  Angel— ^  now  thou  art— if  evw  thou 
Among  the  stars  art  one— in  distanoe  trembling — 

Let  thy  sweet  radianoe  fall  upon  my  brow, 
Like«  bright  drop — thy  joyous  tear  resembling. 

"Come,  and  be  near  me  in  my  eveouig  dreaoM^ 
Around  my  heart-strings,  like  faint  music,  hoTei^— 

Flit  not  away  in  morning's  golden  beami^ 
But  alway  light  the  bosom  of  thy  lover  I** 

The  IbUowing  leiid  article,  for  TiTid  cooeeptton,  fiuth- 
ful  description,  and  thrilling  veraifieatioi^  merits  all 
praise,  though  some  would  doubtless  deem  the  first 
stanza  loo  remgk, 

"THE  INTEfiiPERATfe 

"Pray,  Mr.  Dramdrinker,  bow  do  you  do  I 

What  in  perdition's  the  mfttlar  with  yon  I 

How  did  you  come  by  that  bnusa  on  the  bead ! 

Why  are  your  eyes  so  inlemally  red  I 

Why  do  you  matter  that  infidel  hymn  I 

Why  do  you  tremble  in  every  limb  I 

Who  has  done  this — ^let  the  rsason  be  shown. 

And  let  the  offender  be  pelted  with  stone  t 

And  the  Dnmdrinker  said,  if  you  listen  to  me 

You  shall  hear  what  jrou  hear,  and  shall  see  what  you 


"I  had  a fiither— the  grave  is  his  bed : 

I  had  a  mothei^— she  sleeps  with  the  dead : 

Freely  I  wept  when  they  left  me  alone — 

But  I  shed  all  my  tears  on  their  grave  and  their  stone 

I  planted  a  willow — ^I  planted  a  yew — 

And  I  left  them  to  sleep  till  the  last  trumpet  blew ! 

"Fortune  was  mine,  and  I  mounted  her  car — 
Pleasure  from  virtue  had  beckoned  me  far  t 
Onward  I  went,  like  an  avalanche  down, 
And  the  sunshine  of  fortune  was  changed  to  a  frown. 

**  Fortune  was  gone,  and  I  took  to  my  side 
A  young,  and  a  lovely,  and  beautifol  bride ! 
Her  I  entreated  with  eohlness  and  scorn, 
Tanying  back  till  the  break  of  the  mom ; 
Sligfaiing  her  kindness,  and  mocking  her 
Casting  a  blight  on  her  tsnderest  yean ; 
Sad  and  neglected  and  weary  1  left  hei^* 
SomuvikP^^  ^r®  ^^  ^^^  reason  bereft  her— 
Till,  likt  a  star,  when  -it-fiUls  from  its  pride. 
She  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  misery,  and  died ! 


"  I  had  a  chikl,  and  H  grew  like  a 
Fair  as  the  rose  of  Danoascos^  was 
Fair— and  I  watched  o'er  her  ioaoeant  youth, 
As  an  angel  from  heaven  would  waleh  over  tnitik 
She  grew  like  her  mother,  in  festove  and  fiw 
Her  blue  eye  was  languid,  her  eheek  was  too  warai: 
Seventeen  summers  had  shone  on  her  brow — 
The  seventeenth  winter  beheld  her  laid  low ! 
Yonder  they  sleep  in  their  gravee,  aide  by  side, 
A  fiither — a  roothei^-^  daughter— a  bride ! 

"When  they  had  left  me  I  stood  here  alone— 
None  of  my  noe  or  my  kindred  were  known ! 
Friends  all  forsaken,  and  hope  all  departed— 
Sad  and  despairing,  and  desolate-hearted — 
Feeling  no  Idndness  for  aught  that  was  human- 
Hated  by  man,  and  detested  by 
Bankrupt  in  fortune  and  ruined  in 
Onward  I  kept  in  the  pathway  of  shame ! 
And  till  this  hour,  since  my  fiither  went  down. 
My  brow  has  but  known  a  continual  frown! 
• 
"Go  to  year  ehildren,  and  tell  them  the  tale: 

Tell  them  his  cheek,  too,  was  lividly  pale : 


Tell  them  his  eye  was  all  bhwdshoc  and  cold : 
Tell  them  his  purse  was  a  stranger  to  gold : 
Tell  them  he  passed  through  the  world  they  are  in, 
The  victim  of  sorrow  and  misery  and  sin  : 
Tell  them  when  life^  sfaamefhl  eonfiiets  were  pest, 
In  horror  and  anguish  he  perished  at  last  !* 


"TAe  PriisfMr/«r  IMI"  we  have  new  sesn.  Bet  in 
an  editorial  notice  of  Willises  old  "  MontUy  Magazine,' 
we  find  the  following  extracts : 

"When  the  sununer  sun  was  in  the  west. 

Its  crimson  radianoe  fell, 
Some  m^  Uu  hbu  wnd  ekmig^fid  $eaf 

Jhid  Mflie  in  Uu  priaomer^i  ciS. 
And  then  his  eye  with  a  smile  wouU  besm. 

And  the  blood  would  leave  hia  bcain, 

lAkt  9en  grm9  ^fUr  r&kk  i 

"But  when  the  tempest  wreathed  and  spread 

A  mantle  o'er  the  sun. 
He  gathered  back  his  woes  again. 

And  brooded  thereupon : 
And  thus  he  lived,  till  time  one  day 

Led  death  to  break  hia  chain : 
And  then  the  prisoner  went  away. 

And  he  was  free  again !" 

We  must  pass  by  the  "ComraasATiOH  with  thi 
Clouds,"  and  address  "To  ths  Combt,"  &c  kc 
though  there  are  fine  things  in  each  of  them.  But  ve 
cannot  leave  the  "  Ickbbrg"  so  hastily.  Tboagh  it  has 
fitolts,  we  think  its  many  beauties  folly  eompeosatf 
for  them. 

"  THE  ICEBERG. 

"  "Twas  night-^our  anchor'd  vessel  slept 

Out  on  the  glassy  sea; 
And  still  as  heaven  the  waters  kept, 

And  golden  bright— as  he. 
The  eetting  sun,  went  sinking  slow 

Beneath  the  eternal  wave : 
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ind  the  ocean  teooied  a  pril  to  throw 
Orer  the  monarch'B  grwve! 

"  Then  was  DO  motion  of  the  Mr 

To  niie  the  aloeper^  traas^ 
And  00  «aTa4Hiilding  winda  were  there. 

On  ooeaa^  loYaliaeaa ; 
Batoeean  mingled  with  the  aky 

With  raeh  am  equal  hue, 
ThalTaiDl7atrore  ihe  'wildered  eye 

To  part  their  gold  and  blue. 

"  And  ne'er  a  ripple  of  the  eea 

Came  on  oor  ateady  gazOi 
StTe  when  aome  tinoorooa  fish  atole  out. 

To  bathe  in  the  woven  blaze, — 
When  flouting  in  the  light  that  played 

AU  orer  the  reating  main. 
He  woold  nnk  beneath  the  wave,  and  dart 

To  his  deep  blue  home  again. 

"  Tet  while  we  gazed,  that  aunny  eve, 

Across  the  twinkling  deep^ 
A  fbnD  came  ploughing  the  golden  waTe, 

And  rending  hia  holy  aleep : 
Itbiuabed  bright  red,  while  growing  on 

Our  fixed,  half-fearful  gaze ; 
Bot  it  wandered  down,  with  ita  golden  crown, 

And  its  robe  of  aunny  raya. 

"It seemed  like  molten  ailTer,  thrown 

Together  in  floating  flame ; 
And  as  we  looked,  we  named  it  lheo« 

The  fbnnt  whence  colora  came : 
There  were  rainbowe,  furled  with  a  careleaa  grace, 

And  the  brighteat  red  that  glowa ; 
Theporple  amethyat  there  had  place. 

And  the  huea  of  the  full  blown  roae ; 

"  And  the  TiTid  green,  aa  the  sunlit  grasa, 

Where  the  pleaaant  rain  hath  been ; 
And  the  ideal  huea  that  thought-like  paaa 

'Huoagh  the  minda  of  fanciful  men  ; 
They  beamed  full  clear— and  that  form  moved  on. 

Like  one  from  a  burning  grave ; 
And  we  dared  not  think  it  a  real  thing, 

Bot  for  the  rustling  wave. 

The  sun  just  lingered  in  our  view, 

Prom  the  burning  edge  of  ocean. 
When  by  oar  barque  that  bright  one  paaaed, 

With  a  deep^  diaturbing  motion : 
The  far  down  waters  ah  rank  away, 

With  a  gurgling  ruah  upheaving. 
And  the  lifted  wavea  grew  wildly  pale, 

The  ooean*a  boeom  leaving. 

Yet  as  it  paased  our  bending  stem. 

In  its  throne-like  glory  going, 
It  crushed  on  a  hidden  rock,  and  turned. 

Like  an  empire'a  overthrowing! 
The  optom  wavea  rolled  hoar,— and  huge 

The  far-thrown  unduUtiona 
Swelled  out  in  the  sun'a  last,  lingering  smile. 

And  fell,  like  battling  nations  !** 


The  following  ia  one  of  RockweU'a  moat  popular 
eifuaiona,  and  one  with  which,  perhapa,  the  reader  is 
already  familiar. 

"  THE  SUM  OF  UPE. 

"Searcher  of  gold,  whose daya  and  nights 
All  waate  away  in  anzioua  care, 
Estranged  from  all  of  life's  delights. 
Unlearned  in  all  that  ia  most  fair, 
Who  aaileat  not  with  easy  glide. 
But  delveat  in  the  depths  of  tide. 
And  atrugglest  in  the  foam — 
Oh  !  come  and  view  this  land  of  graves- 
Death's  northern  sea  of  frozen  wavea — 
And  mark  thee  out  thy  home. 

"  Lover  of  woman,  whose  aad  heart 
Wastes  like  a  fountain  in  the  son, 
Clings  UKMt  where  most  its  pain  does  start. 

Dies  by  the  light  it  lives  upon — 
Come  to  the  land  of  graves — fbr  here 
Are  beauty's  smile,  and  beauty's  tear. 

Gathered  in  holy  trust ; 
Here  slumber  forms  as  fair  as  those 
Whose  cheeka,  now  living,  ahame  the  rose, 
Their  glory  turned  to  duat. 

^  Lover  of  fame,  whose  fooliah  thought 
Steele  onward  from  the  wave  of  time- 
Tell  me— what  goodneas  hath  it  broughty 

Atoning  for  that  reatleaa  crime  7 
The  spirit-mansion  desolate, 
And  opens  to  the  storms  of  fate, 

The  absent  soul  in  fear — 
Bring  home  thy  thoughts,  and  come  with  me, 
And  see  where  all  thy  pride  must  be— 
Searcher  of  fame,  look  here ! 

**  And  warrior,  thou  with  snowy  plame, 
That  goest  to  the  bugle's  call- 
Come  and  look  down— this  lonely  tomb 

Shall  hold  thee  and  thy  glories  all : 
The  haughty  brow— the  manly  firame — 
The  daring  deeds— the  sounding  fame — 

Are  trophies  but  for  death  I 
And  millions  who  have  toiled  like  thee 
Are  stayed,  and  here  they  sleep ;  and  see, 
Does  glory  lend  them  breath  7" 

Our  last  selection  is  from  the  "  apedmem  qfjSmeritm 
Poetry f**  before  referred  to.  There  is  noore  originality 
of  thought  in  the  first  line  of  the  article,  than  in  many 
self-styled  <*  poems*'  which  daily  meet  our  eyes : 

"  TO  THE  ICE  MOUNTAIN. 

"  Grave  of  waters  gone  to  rest ! 

Jewel,  dazzling  all  the  main ! 
Father  of  the  silver  crest  I 

Wandering  on  the  trackless  plain. 
Sleeping  'mid  the  wavy  roar. 

Sailing  'mid  the  angry  storm. 
Ploughing  ocean's  oozy  floor. 

Piling  to  the  clouds  thy  form ! 

'*  Wandering  monument  of  rain 
Prisoned  by  the  sullen  north ! 
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But  to  melt  thy  hated  cfaain, 

la  it  that  thou  oomeat  forth  7 
Wend  thee  to  the  aunny  aouth. 

To  the  glaaay  aammer  aea — 
And  the  breathings  of  her  mouth 

Shall  unchain  and  gladden  thee ! 

"  Roamer  in  the  hidden  path, 

'Neath  the  green  and  doaded  wa?et 
Trampling,  in  thy  recklesa  wrath, 

On  the  lost,  but  cherished  brave ; 
Parting  love's  death-linked  embrace, 

Crushing  beauty's  skeleton — 
Tell  us  what  the  bidden  race. 

With  our  mourned  lost  have  done ! 

"  Floating  steep !  who  in  the  ion, 

Art  an  icy  coronal — 
And  beneath  the  riewless  dun, 

Throw'st  o'er  barques  a  wa?y  pail ! 
Shining  death  upon  the  aea ! 

Wend  thee  to  the  aouthem  main : 
Bend  to  God  thy  melting  kne&— 

Mingle  with  the  ware  again  I" 

We  shall  conclude  our  "  Sketch,"  aUready  protracted 
beyond  its  designed  limits,  with  a  feeling  tribute  to 
Rockwell's  memory,  from  the  pen  of  J.  G.  WmTTiaa, 
Eaq^  at  the  time  editor  of  the  "  Jfew  Englmid  Wtddiy 
V  from  which  we  made  an  extract  abovOi 


"  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  J.  O.  ROCKWELL. 

**  The  turf  is  smooth  aboTe  him !  and  this  rain 
Will  moisten  the  rent  roots,  and  summon  back 
The  perishing  life  of  its  green-bladed  grass : 
And  the  crushed  flower  will  lift  its  head  again 
Smilingly  unto  heaven,  as  if  it  kept 
No  vigil  with  the  dead ! 

Well!  it  is  meet 
That  the  green  grass  should  tremble,  and  the  flowers 
Blow  wild  about  his  resting-place.    His  mind 
Was  in  itself  a  flower,  but  half  disclosed — 
A  bud  of  blessed  promise,  which  the  storm 
Visited  rudely,  and  the  passer  by 
Smote  down  in  wantonness.    But  we  may  trust 
That  it  hath  foi|nd  a  dwelling  where  the  sun 
Of  a  more  holy  clime  will  visit  it. 
And  the  pure  dews  of  mercy  will  descend 
Through  heaven's  own  atmosphere  upon  its  head. 

**  His  form  is  now  before  me,  with  no  trace 

Of  death  in  his  fine  lineaments,  and  there 

Is  a  faint  crimson  on  his  youthful  cheek. 

And  his  free  lip  is  softening  with  the  smile. 

Which  in  his  eye  is  kindling ;  and  the  veins 

Upon  his  ample  forehead  wear  the  sign 

Of  healthful  energy.    And  I  can  feel 

The  parting  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  hear 

His  last  '*  God  bless  you !" — Strange — that  he  is  there, 

Distinct  before  me,  like  a  breathing  thing. 

Even  when  I  know  that  he  is  dead, 

And  that  the  damp  earth  hides  him.    I  would  not 

Think  of  him  otherwise — his  image  lives 

Within  my  memory,  as  he  seemed,  before 

The  curse  of  blighted  feeling,  and  the  toil 


And  fever  of  an  uncongenial  strife,  had  left 
Their  traces  on  his  aspect ! 

Peace  to  him ! — 
He  wrestled  nobly  with  the  weariness 
And  trials  of  our  being— smiling  on. 
While  poison  mingled  with  his  springs  of  Ufe^ 
Anguish  was  resting,  like  a  hand  of  fire— 
Until  at  last  the  agony  of  thought 
Grew  insupportable,  and  madness  came 
Darkly  upon  him,— «n4  tki  nfitrer 


**  Nor  died  he  unlamented !  To  his  grave 
The  beautiful  and  gilUd  shall  go  up, 
And  muse  upon  the  sleeper.    And  young  lips 
Shall  murmur,  in  the  broken  tones  of  grie^ 
His  own  sweet  melodies.    And  if  the  ear 
Of  the  freed  spirit  heedeth  aught  beneath 
The  brightness  of  its  new  inheritance. 
It  may  be  joyful  to  the  parted  one. 
To  feel  that  earth  remembers  him  in  love!" 

The  poet,  in  his  plaintive  dirge,  has  said  all  dial  can 
be  said,  of  praise  and  of  sorrow.  We  can  only  res- 
pond, in  the  prayer  which  the  pious  catholic  breathes 
over  the  grave  of  his  sleeping  friend — refuicscsl  oi  jMte. 

c.  W.K. 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Polhieal  and  Kiiccn&neoas— from  1798  to  1630.— DnvD  frm 
the  Portfolio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire— and  tramtattdfircv 
the  French  for  the  Meaaenger,  hj  a  geotlemaa  in  Pam. 

AN  ESCAPE. 

I  have  stated  that  the  Court  of  Peers  condemned 
five  of  the  prisoners  to  imprisonment;  it  had  afterwards 
to  assemble  for  the  trial  of  one  of  the  accused,  who  had 
sufiered  himself  to  be  arrested  after  having  been  cob- 
demned  to  death  for  contumacy.  This  person  was  the 
old  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  was 
to  have  directed  the  movement  at  Cambray.  Thanks 
to  the  pnmkbig  agenU,  and  tlu  open  interveDiioa  of 
the  police  in  the  conspiracy,  the  penalty  of  deitb  was 
reduced  to  an  imprisonment  for  five  years. 

The  principal  result  of  the  trial  of  the  lieoteosnt- 
colonel,  was  to  procure  the  escape  of  one  of  those  prc- 
vioualy  condemned.  This  evasion  was  accompanied  by 
circumstances  truly  original.  The  individual  who  had 
been  condemned,  was  the  captain  of  infantry,  LAinotbc, 
a  talented,  bold  and  handsome  fellow.  He  was  coa- 
fined  in  the  prison  of  Sainle-Pdiazie,  where  he  vas 
to  remain  five  years.  He  had  been  treated  with  great 
kindneas.  The  trial  of  the  Iieutenaot»coIoocl  lasted 
four  days,  and  on  each  day,  the  captain,  who  had  bees 
summoned  as  a  witness,  was  taken  from  his  priscsi,  by 
an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Peers,  for  the  purpose  of  beins 
conducted  to  the  Luxembourg,  in  a  carriage,  and  under 
the  guard  of  a  gendarme. 

The  captain  devoted  the  three  first  trips  to  secarios 
the  good  will  of  the  officer  of  the  court  and  of  the  gen- 
darme. He  appeared  gay  and  communicative — related 
anecdotes  of  the  garrison,  praised  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  Peers  towards  him,  declared  that  be  bad 
never  been  happier  than  he  was  since  his  oonfinemeoi 
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in  SaialA-P^Iasie,  and  riiowed  bimaelf  m>  anjuoas  «aeb 
dty  to  reUun  to  hia  priflon,  that  one  would  have 
thought  Saiote^P^lagie  lud  a  partkalar  attmoioo  for 
him. 

The  tut  day  ha  appeared  even  raore  gay  than  usual. 
The  jodpneot  was  pronounced  towards  etening.  He 
had  ^  into  the  carriage  with  the  officer  and  the  gcii- 
^mc,  tnd  it  had  already  stopped  before  the  door  of 
Saiote-P^lagie.  Suddenly  the  captain  pot  his  head  out 
of  tbecosch-door — ^he  had  observed  a  girl  who  brought 
him  his  meals  from  a  little  ruUmraiU  near  the  prison. 
"Mike  hsste,  and  bring  me  ray  dinner  immediately,'* 
be  eidaimed;  "I  am  dying  of  hunger.*'  At  this 
iBonieot  the  driver  opened  the  coach- door  and  lowered 
the  steps.  The  captain,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to 
the  aenrant  of  the  resfouranl,  had  placed  himself  so  as 
to  gel  out  first;  and  since  he  was  so  much  attached  to 
the  prison,  the  officer  and  the  gsndanne  watched  him 
with  liule  attention.  To  leap  from  the  coach — to  turn 
qoiekiy  round— to  raise  with  a  blow  of  the  foot  the 
cairiage  8teps->to  dose  the  door,  and  to  save  himself 
by  ninoingat  full  speed,  was  the  work  of  less  time  than 
thftt  oeoesnry  to  read  these  four  lines.  He  had,  already, 
•  start  of  fifty  paces,  when  the  officer  of  the  court  and 
ihefcsisraic,  whose  boots  and  large  sword  embarrassed 
hint  not  a  little,  were  enabled  to  commence  the  pursuit. 
The  guard  of  the  priaon,  the  officer  and  the  gendsrme, 
nsde  the  neighborhood  resound  with  their  cries  of 
"Stop  him!"  "Stop  him!"  ,  The  captain  hsd  good 
legs,  snd  it  wss  not  until  full  fiw  minutes  had  elapsed, 
ud  owing  to  the  intervention  of  some  well  intentioned 
imiiridaaJfl^  that  the  gendarme  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  officer,  who  had  regularly  tun  on  before  him,  and 
vbose  black  dress  resembled  that  of  the  prisoner  1 

The  police  could  never  succeed  in  discovering  the 
esptsin,  who,  however,  remained  several  days  in  ParisL 
fie  vaa  in  Spain  in  18S3,  and  towards  the  year  18S8 
be  obtaioed  leave  to  return  into  France.  He  is  now  a 
chief  of  tiattalion. 


TWO  LATIN  WORDS. 

Louis  XVni  was  fond  of  quoting  Latin.  The  favor 
of  this  prince  has  been  often  secured  by  a  happy  quota- 
tioo  from  his  favorite,  Horace. 

Loais  XYIU  had  just  recomposed  his  cabinet,  and 
vu  receiving  the  first  visit  of  his  new  ministers, 
•oMmg  whom  was  Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Bellono. 
The  Marshal  never  pretended  to  any  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  but  he  knew  bow  to  write,  and  to  paint 
vith  perfection ;  and  whenever  he  had  a  letter  to  des- 
patch, be  spent  several  minutes  in  practising  his  flou- 
ririies,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  rapidly  and  lightly  the 
te  stroke  of  the  Jtf  in  the  word  MoioUwr. 

After  some  recommendations  to  his  ministers,  Louis 
XVltl  discharged  them,  with  these  words:  "Adieu, 
^tlemen ;  wo  wilt  proceed  mscfe  oatmo."  As  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  the  cabinet,  the  Marshal  stopped  with  a 
Mttpified  air,  and  retaining  his  colleagues,  ssid  to  them : 

'*Well,  gentlemen,  this  is  agreeable." 

"Whatiat" 

"I  have  had  violent  scenes  with  the  Emperor, but  he 
never  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  way." 

"But  what  has  been  said  to  you  7" 


*'Did  you  not  hear  it?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing.** 

"  You  may  be  very  sure  that  we  will  not  long  re- 
main in  office." 

"Why  not?" 

"What I  Did'nt  you  hear  what  the  king  said  on 
taking  leave  of  us  ?" 

"  He  said,  'Adieu,  gentlemen.' " 

"  Not  at  all ;  he  said,  'pmiex  animaux,'^  (go  animals.) 
If  that  is  his  manner,  it  is  not  very  polished." 

The  same  Marshal  one  day  reproached  an  officer  for 
having  come  to  Paris  without  leave,  and  interrogated 
him  sharply  on  the  motives  of  his  journey. 

The  officer  had  no  very  good  reason  to  allege  in  his 
defence. 

"What  would  you  have,  Marshal,"  said  he :  "amour ,  tu 
purdu  TVoie."* 

"Ah,  well!"  replied  the  marshal  quickly,  *'be  on 
four  guard  lest  you  be  the/otirfA." 


A  PETITION. 

There  are  still  many  persons  in  France  who  believe 
the  place  of  ejteoileur  des  Asufes  atcvrej,  or  to  speak 
more  clearly,  of  executioner,  is  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  regular  incumbent  is  irrevocably 
called  to  succeed  to  the  place  of  bis  father.  It  is  not 
so.  The  son  of  an  executioner  succeeds  his  father 
because  he  msy  desire  to  do  so,  because  he  may  find 
the  place  a  comfortable  one,  or  because  he  has  been 
accustomed  from  infancy  to  the  species  of  reprobation 
which  attaches  itself  here,  as  in  almost  all  countrieS|  to 
that  profession. 

Should  the  executioner  of  Paris,  or  of  any  of  the 
departments,  happen  to  die  without  male  descendants, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arbitrary 
means  to  find  a  successor.  There  will  be  no  occasion 
to  take  one  condemned  to  death,  and  to  pardon  a  male* 
(actor  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  executioner. 

In  1882  the  executioner  of  Versailles,  or  Jdcruieur 
de  VenaUUSf  as  these  functionsries  style  themselves, 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  bis  having  been  engaged 
in  a  robbery ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  substi- 
tute. The  minister  of  justice,  who  presents  for  the 
choice  of  the  king  the  candidates  for  all  places  in  the 
magistracy,  and  who  names  directly  to  that  of  execu- 
tioner, received,  in  the  space  of  ten  days,  more  than 
seventy  applications  for  the  place  of  executioner  of 
Versailles. 

One  of  these  petitions. was  received  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  ft te.    It  commenced  with  these  words : 

"  My  Lord— on  a  day  when  the  king  is  pleased  to 
dispense  his  benefits,  may  I  be  permitted  to  hope,"  &c. 

Here  followed  a  long  list  of  the  services  of  the  peti- 
tioner, as  an  aid  of  the  second  class,  aid  of  the  first 
class,  &c  He  added,  that  his  political  opinions  had 
been  always  constitutional,  monarchical  and  religious. 

The  emoluments  attached  to  the  place  of  executioner 
are  not  so  great  as  it  might  be  supposed.  The  execu- 
tioner of  Paris  enjoys  a  salary  of  18,000  francs,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  councillor  of  state.  He  has,  for 
executions  and  expositions,  fees  which  amount  to  40 
francs  for  the  former,  and  30  for  the  latter.    But  these 

*  Mlrtaken  by  the  Marshal  fbr  the  French  word  Ir^it,  three. 
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•umt  are  consumed  in  the  neeentry  expeoaes  attend* 
ing  the  eraction  of  the  leaffoldy  aod  the  preaerration  of 
the  inatraments. 

A  fee  of  15  franes  was  the  compenaation  for  eToy 
caae  of  branding.  The  legislature,  on  suppreasingthe 
use  of  this  species  of  puniahment,  owed  a  compensation 
to  the  executioners,  which  they  bare  not  yet  dreamed  of 
discharging. 


THE  SPANISH  WAR  OF  1823. 

The  Spanish  war  of  1823,  is  another  proof  of  the 
truth,  that  the  greatest  effects  are  often  produced  by 
the  most  insignificant  causes. 

Subsequently  to  the  arrangement  of  the  national 
rights  of  Europe,  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  four  revolutions 
had  broken  out  on  the  continent.  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  had  successively 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  absolutism,  and  replaced  an 
oligarchy  by  a  constitutional  government.  Two  of 
these  four  revolutions  had  been  promptly  suppressed. 
Piedmont  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  too  near  to 
Prussia  and  Austria  to  resist  very  long.  Exile  and 
other  heavy  penalties  soon  punished  these  attempta  at 
liberty,  with  which  even  some  princes  had  pretended 
to  associate  themselves. 

Spain  and  Portugal  remained.  Ferdinand  VII  had 
sworn  to  the  constitution,  and  like  Louia  XVI,  he  con- 
spired against  iu  Like  Louis  XVI,  he  called  foreigners 
to  his  aid ;  he  exhibited  his  broken  sceptre  to  the  pow- 
ers engaged  in  the  negotiations  of  Vienna. 

Good  will  was  as  abundant  then  as  now ;  but,  aa  at 
this  moment,  all  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  partial  war, 
which  might  bring  about  a  general  atruggle.  The 
sovereigns  had  failed  to  comply  with  too  many  of  their 
promises,  to  rely  with  much  certainty  on  their  people ; 
and  all  calculated,  with  alarm,  the  dangera  of  a  war 
which  might  any  day  change  its  theatre.  The  ground 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  firm  to  allow  them  to  absent 
themselves  from  home  without  danger. 

In  1823  all  these  aovereigns  desired  a  war  with 
Spain,  but  no  one  dared  to  undertake,  not  even  to  pro- 
pose it.  Louis  XVIII  perfectly  comprehended  this 
situation  of  things;  he  was  the  only  person  of  his 
court  who  had  faith  in  the  institutions  of  which  he  was 
called  ilie  august  author.  In  his  opinion,  the  destinies  of 
the  monarchy  were  allied  to  those  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  war  appeared,  in  his  eyes,  an  equal 
danger  for  both. 

Louis  XVIII  did  not  desire  a  war  with  Spain.  His 
principal  minister  was  as  little  anxious  for  it.  M.  de 
Vili^ie  had  ideas  of  order  and  stability,  which  any  war 
would  have  deranged.  He  was  meditating  cerUin 
financial  projects,  the  execution  of  which,  any  difficul- 
ties would  have  necessarily  deferred. 

Under  these  circumstances,  were  opened  the  prelimi- 
naries of  Vienna,  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  the 
congress  of  Verona. 

The  ambassador  of  France,  M.  Mathieu  de  Montmo- 
rency, and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him,  were  instructed  not  to  propose  a  war 
with  Spain ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to 
submit  to  one,  to  obtain  from  all  the  contracting  par- 


ties an  efibetiva  oivoperatioa  in  men  or  anbaidiesi  The 
part  then  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  French  plenipotsa- 
tiaries,  waa  to  wait  to  see  what  would  turn  up.  The 
foreign  plenipotentiaries  rigorously  pursued  thiscomsa. 
The  French  agents,  committed  by  awkward  zeal,  and 
deceived  by  cunning  intriguers,  fell  completely  into  a 
snare  that  waa  set  for  them. 

Shortly  afler  the  revolution  of  1820,  a  eornmittee  of 
refugee  Spaniarda  waa  formed  at  Paris^  (General  ftu6- 
sada  belonged  to  it)  The  members  associated  vith 
themaalves  aeveral  French  anti-reTolutionisls,  amoeg 
others  M.  Bergaase,  and  Count  A.de  J  ^  M.de 
Bcrgasse  had  been  added  to  their  number,  aa  beini^  a 
particular  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  eaaUed 
to  aid  the  committee  by  meana  of  hia  influence  with  the 
aovereigna  of  the  north.  The  committee  determiaed  to 
send  a  representative  to  Vienna  and  Verona,  and  M. 
A.  de  J——  waa  chosen  for  thia  porpoae. 

Alexander  was,a8  I  have  stated  in  another  place,  bat 
the  ahadow  of  himself  in  1823.  There  remained  oaly 
enough  of  his  extinguished  faculties  to  enable  him  te 
appear  a  governor ;  and  thia  remnant  of  tnteUigeoce  was 
daily  disappearing  under  the  bigotted  practices  and  rdi- 
gioua  murameriea  of  the  sect  into  which  he  had  been 
initiated  by  Madam  Krudener.  The  weakness  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  waa  perfectly  known  to  M.  Bar 

gaase ;  and  M.  A.  de  J departed,  well  iolbmed 

of  its  character,  and  fortified  li^  the  most  poverfol 
recommendatioaa. 

The  firat  audience  4hat  M.  A.  de  J obtained  of 

Alexander,  was  entirely  conaumed  by  a  oonversatioo  oa 
the  doctrines  of  the  aect  to  which  M.  A.  de  J—  wsi 
said  to  belong;  and  finAn  that  moment  he  obuioed  his 
most  intimate  confidence.  The  Emperor  aaw  and  cob* 
versed  with  no  one  but  him.  This  was  carried  so  &r, 
that  the  ambaasadors,  reduced  to  play  bat  aeeondsiy 
parts,  attend  aeriooa  conplainta,  which,  however,  wss 
never  listened  to. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  not  been  veiy  vrell  reeeived 
at  Vienna.  He  was  not  more  lucky  at  Verona.  He 
was  still  reproached  with  his  mimarci^  mecarHmg  te  tkt 
ehartir.    He  addressed  himself  to  M.  A.  de  J . 

"You  are  very  intimate  with  the  Emperor  Alexia- 
der ;  ask  him  in  what  way  I  have  diapleased  hini^  aod 
try  to  reconcile  me  with  him." 

M.  A.  de  J expected  thia  af^ication ;  he  ro> 

plied : 

"  You  aay  nothing  on  the  aobjeet  of  the  war  is 
Spain :  it  ia  the  favorite  subject  of  the  Emperor.  So 
long  aa  you  persevere  in  this  courae,  you  cannot  hope 
for  a  better  reception." 

M.  A.  de  J ,  without  any  political  title,  had  yet, 

as  a  privileged  talker  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
been  invited  to  all  the  flutes.  He  was  at  a  grand  eetrA 
given    by  M.  de  Mettemich.    There,  the  Emperor 

Alexander  having  perceived  M.  A.  de  J ^  draw  him 

into  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  detained  him  a  long 
time.  The  aubjea  of  the  conversation  waa^  aa  usoal, 
religion. 

Aa  soon  aa  M.  A.  de  J reappeared  in  the  saloon, 

he  was  stopped  by  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  address- 
ing him  as  French  Ambassador,  to  a  subject  of  the  king 
of  France,  begged  him  to  inform  him  what  politica] 
matter  had  been  the  subject  of  these  bng  conferenca 
with  the  Emperor. 
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M.  A.  de  J^— » pefMivad  tiwt  the  Imtonble  monient 
hd  ftirived,  and  replied  without  heeitation : 

**  The  Emperor  noTer  eeeeeo  to  declare  hie  surpriie, 
that  M.  de  Montmorency,  the  first  christian  baron,  has 
Doi  yet  proposed  a  crusade  against  Spain." ^ 

After  these  words— Jir«l  ekriitian  banm  and  enuatU — 
M.  de  Montmorency  could  no  longer  restrain  himself; 
tDd  after  exchanging  some  words  with  M.  de  Chateau- 

briaDd,  be  retired  home,  followed  by  M.  A.  de  J , 

and  paased  the  night  in  preparing  a  note,  in  which  he 
detttanded  permiision  from  the  congress,  for  France  to 
onderuke  a  war  against  Spain.  M,  de  Montmorency 
ipoke  in  his  note  of  the  assistance  and  subsidies  that 
Fraoce  would  hope  to  receive  from  her  allies ;  but  the 
eonirresB,  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  leoond  part 
of  the  note,  hastened  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand  con- 
laioed  io  the  first. 

Thia  was  ihe  whole  secret  of  the  wsr  with  Spain. 
M.  deVilldle  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  the 
miifortune,  and  he  declared  to  the  chamber:  That  if  we 
W  not  ottadud  Spain,  it  would  have  been  neceuary  to 
thiak  of  defending  our  northern  frontiers. 

Bl  A.  de  J—  was  recompensed  for  the  mission 
vbteh  he  had  so  well  conducted,  by  the  grant  of  a  loan, 
which  afUrwards  became  the  Gu^bhard  loan,  as  if  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  France  to  have  suffered  one  such 
bloody  mystification,  but  necessary  that  she  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  second. 


THE  OUYRARD  AFFAIR. 

Tbe  Marshal,  Duke  of  Belhino,  was  minister  of  war 
10  I8S3.  The  Duke  could  never  have  been  regarded  as 
as  officer  of  the  highest  talents ;  but  important  com- 
DMnds  were  entrusted  to  him  during  the  long  wars  of 
the  empire.  Upon  several  occasions,  he  commanded 
detached  corps  of  the  army ;  and  consequently  he  must 
have  known  the  precautions  necessary  to  secure  the 
iQbsisienee  and  tiansportatioo  of  an  army  during  a 
campaign. 

In  the  same  year,  1893,  an  officer  of  the  highest 
merit  was  directorgenersl  of  military  subsistence. 

The  Spanish  war  had  been  proclaimed  several 
months  in  advance,  and  everything  should  have  been 
ready  at  the  moment  of  the  army's  passing  the  Bidas- 
sctt,  otherwise  the  minister  of  war,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Count  Andreossy,  director-general  of  military 
aabsistenres,  most  have  been  guilty  of  a  negligence 
that  might,  without  much  scruple,  be  denounced  as 
treason. 

The  period  within  which  the  provisions  were  to  be 
collected  at  head-quarters,  had  been  so  regulated  as  to 
sllow  the  military  intendence  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Bukiog  forced  purchases,  at  high  prices,  in  the  event  of 
any  delays  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contractors. 

These  forced  purchases  were  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  injury  to  the  public  treasury,  it  having  been  ar- 
ranged that  the  diflfcrence  of  price  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  security  required  of  the  contractors. 

Never  wss  any  affair  more  clear.  There  could  be 
hat  two  hypotheses,  either  everything  had  been  pro. 
vided,  or  those  who  ought  to  have  done  so  should  have 
been  tried  for  treason. 

The  army  was  assembled ;  the  Duke  d'Angoni^rae  had 


arrived  at  head-quarters;  the  intendant  en  ehefof  the 
army  had  visited  the  roagasines,  and  found  them  filled. 

The  order  of  departure  was  about  to  be  given,  when 
a  rumor  suddenly  spread  through  the  army  that  no  pre* 
cautions  had  been  Uken ;  that  the  magazines  were 
empty ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  war  assuming  a 
serious  character,  in  consequence  of  resistance  from  the 
population,  the  army  would,  in  a  few  days,  be  ex- 
posed to  want  of  provisions. 

Some  welt  diopooed  generals  received  and  propagated 
these  rumors,  and,  without  further  examination,  a 
forced  purchase,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  was  contracted 
with  le  titur  Owrmrd,  by  the  same  intendant,  who  had 
a  few  days  before  testified  to  the  existence  in  the  maga* 
zines  of  all  necessary  provisions. 

M.  Ouvrard  found  himself,  6y  scetdeni,  at  this  time 
in  the  environs  of  Bayonne ;  and  also,  fry  oeetdenf—- 
thanks  to  his  prodigious  activity — he  found  himself  pre- 
pared to  execute,  in  a  few  days,  what  the  minister  of 
war  and  the  director-general  of  military  subsistence 
had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  several  months. 

The  Duke  of  Belluno  had  caused  himself  to  be  named 
msjor-generel  of  the  army;  but  the  Duked'Angoul^me, 
on  his  side,  had  chosen  lieutenant-general  Quilleminot, 
for  his  major-general.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  proceeded 
to  his  post;  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  without  having 
received  any  of  the  reproaches  which  his  negUgmco 
merited,  was  invited  to  return  by  post  to  Paris.  The 
campaign  commenced,  and  everything  marched  as  by 
enchantment. 

According  to  this  very  simple  exposition,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  three  persons  were  designated  for  public  ven- 
geance; the  marahal  minister  of  war,  lieutenant-general 
Count  Andreossy,  and  the  intendant  en  chef  of  the 
army.  What  was  the  consequence?  The  Duke  of 
Belluno  remained  minister  of  war.  General  Andreossy 
remained  director-general  of  military  subsistence,  and 
was  only  afterwards  dismissed  because  he  began  to 
defend  himself  when  not  attacked.  It  appeared  strange, 
that  a  general  enjoying  the  highest  public  esteem,  should 
set  to  work  to  prove  that  he  was  neither  a  fool,  nor  a 
rogue,  nor  a  traitor.  The  intendant  en  chef  alone  was 
forced  to  retire. 

How  great  was  afterwards  the  surprise  of  all  men,  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  business,  when  the  forced 
purchase  was  rendered  public;  when  it  was  known  that 
by  one  of  tbe  articles  of  his  agreement,  Ouvrard  had  • 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  taking  whatever  pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  in  the  magazines  of  the  state^ 
at  a  regular  valuation,  and^ afterwards  selling  them  to 
the  army  at  the  price  fixed  by  his  contract  for  a  forced 
purchase  I 

Fortunes  were  to  be  made  or  restored  to  our  ancient 
or  new  generals;  the  persons  about  the  court  also  de* 
sired  to  have  their  part.  Nothing  could  be  gained 
from  a  war  supplied  by  the  government ;  a  commissary 
was  wanted — one  was  necessary  at  any  price ;  a  mar- 
shal of  France  was  found  willing  to  permit  his  reputa- 
tion to  be  sacrificed ;  and  afterwards  deputies  were 
found  complaisant  enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
contented  by  the  magnificent  reason  that  "  the  mantle 
of  glory  (the  glory  of  the  war  of  Spain)  had  covered 
alt  the  little  irregularities  of  that  aflair.** 

Thus  passed,  unpunished,  the  most  barefaced  piece  of 
I  robbery  ever  committed.    Under  the  directory  (and 
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they  robbed  at  that  time)  an  afikir  like  that  of  OuTrard'a 
would  have  appeared  so  monstrous,  that  ten  persons  at 
least  would  have  been  shot.  Under  the  empire  (and 
the  Emperor  overlooked  some  things  in  behalf  of  those 
who  washed  their  faults  with  a  baptism  of  blood,)  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  General  Andr^ossy,  the  intendant- 
general  Sicard,  and  some  others,  would  have  figured 
before  a  council  of  war,  or  indeed  all  the  contractors 
for  the  army,  including  the  generals  who  had  become 
contractors,  would  have  been  put  to  death.  Under  the 
restoration,  things  were  arranged  in  the  happiest  way  in 
the  world ;  the  mmUU  <if  glory  was  a  phrase  that  wound 
up  the  whole  affair.  It  is  twelve  yesrs  since  these 
things  happened,  and  they  are  now  forgotten.  The 
court  of  assizes  daily  condemns  to  hard  labor,  robbers, 
who,  compared  with  the  contractors  of  the  Ouvrard  bar- 
gain, deserve  to  be  canonized. 

A  very  handsome  Duchess,  whose  husband,  horn  a 
UnUmant-gmeral,  served  in  the  staff  of  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  said,  with  the  stupidity  that  characterizes 
her  noble  family,  and  that  of  her  husband— 

**  I  do  not  comprehend  the  complaints  made  by  all 
the  generals  who  served  in  the  war  of  Spain.  They 
pretend  to  be  ruined ;  my  husband  has  paid  his  debts, 
and  brought  away  800,000  francs." 

Thus  it  appears,  at  least,  that  Ouvrard  did  not  keep 
everything  himself 
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U  i>  the  fashion  to  affect  an  admiration  for  poe- 
try ;  but  compHratively  few  really  read,  and  itill 
fewer  appreciate  it.  Who  reads  newspaper  poe- 
try, or  the  lyrics  and  polished  lines  of  the  annuals? 
or,  who  buys  a  volume  of  poems?  All,  neverthe- 
less, who  wish  to  be  thought  people  of  taste,  pre- 
tend an  admiration, and  not  unfrequently  a  passion 
for  it.  This  affectation  may  be  traced  to  causes 
assimilated  to  thoM  which  often  lead  individuals  to 
confess  a  fondness  for  music,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  ready  to  cry  out — 

"  How  sour  ■weet  moiic  fi :" 

causes  originating  in  a  desire  to  elude  the  ana- 
thema, that  consigns  the  wigbt  who  has ''  no  music 
in  his  soul,"  to  «  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 
The  very  existence  of  this  affectation,  attests 
the  excellence  of  the  wares  which  all  would  fain 
imitate.  We  will  not  encroach  on  the  province  of 
the  essayist  or  reviewer,  by  giving  an  analysis  of 
the  circumstances  that  miliUte  against  the  popular 
reception  of  poetry,  and  which  the  "  march  of  im- 
provement" has  a  tendency  rather  to  increase 
than  to  diminish,  but  conOne  our  obsjsrvations 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  these 
sketches. 


The  gentleman  whose  name  we  have  placed  st 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  wboee  poetical  compo- 
sitions suggested  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  a  natire 
of  Ohio,  and  has  for  several  years  past  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati.  As  the  able  editor  of  the 
"Cincinnati  Mirror,"  a  literary  periodical  of 
great  merit;  as  a  contributor  to  the  western 
magazines,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Western  Lits- 
rary  Journal,"  A(r.  Gallagher  has  been  long 
befbre  the  public,  and  bis  name  honcMably  asso- 
ciated with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  West. 
As  a  critic,  be  was  at  once  fearless,  just,  and 
acute;  and  his  reviews  were  characterized  by  a 
concise  energy,  and  an  unusual  elegance  of  dictioD, 
for  compositions  of  this  nature. 

It  IS  as  a  poet,  however,  we  must  view  Mr. 
Gallagher.  The  west,  although  the  land  of 
romance  and  poesy,  has  yet  contributed  but  little 
to  imaginative  literature.  Mr.  Gallagher  is  at 
present  one  of  her  brightest  representatives  at  the 
court  of  the  muses.  "  Erato/*  the  name  of  the 
muse,  who  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  taste- 
fully selected  by  the  poet  to  deeignate  the  nature 
of  his  work,  is  the  title  of  a  thin  v<dume  of  poems, 
dedicated  to  the  Uev.  Timothy  Flint,  and  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  in  1835,  through  whidi  be 
first  appeared  openly  before  the  public  as  a  poet 
Previous  to  this  time,  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished, anonymously,  several  fugitive  pieces,  which 
obtained  great  popularity.  One  of  these,  entitled 
"  The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet,"  was  universally 
admired,  and  won  for  the  writer  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. At  the  time,  it  was  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  a  distinguished  literary  gentleman  of  New  York 
city. 

It  was  probably  the  success  of  this  fugitive 
piece  that  gave  the  youthful  poet  confidence ;  for, 
we  find  beautiful  lyrics  afterwards  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press,  and  although  anonymous, 
bearing  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
author  of  the  above  mentioned  stanzas.  The  lead- 
ing poem  in  the  Erato,  is  entitled,  *'  The  Peni- 
tent, a  Metrical  Tale."  It  is  a  story  founded  on 
certain  extraordinary  events  that  attracted  public 
curiosity,  and  creeted  universal  horror  a  number 
of  years  since.  It  is  a.  thrilling  tale,  but  as  a 
poem,  is  imperfect,  and  bears  few  marks  of  the 
accurate  taste  and  genius  pervading  other  pieces 
by  the  same  author.  It  is  crude  in  conception, 
and  betrays  evident  signs  of  having  been  written 
at  an  early  |ieriod  of  life.  However  it  might  then 
have  been  idolized  by  the  young  aspirant  lor  Par- 
nassian laurels,  he  will,  no  doubt,  like  Campbdl, 
when  his  poem,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  is 
alluded  to,  (a  nohle  production,  nevertheless,) 
shake  his  head  at  it.  The  Penitent,  with  all  its 
looseness  of  versification ;  the  inappropriateness  of 
its  subject,  and  its  numerous  blemishes,  contains 
many  fine  passages :  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
numerouf  to  redeem  ita  groeser  defbrmitie^   This 
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poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  nineteen 
page^,  or  about  eight  hundred  lines  in  length. 

The  next  article  in  the  Toluoie  is  a  fragment, 
entitled, "  The  Neglected,"  the  subject  of  which 
ii  explained  in  the  following  lines  from  Percival, 
which  are  placed  at  its  head : 

"H«  comes  not— I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down, 
And  yet  he  comes  not.*'— TTke  Wife. 

It  is  one  of  those  gentle  and  touching  pictures, 
which  the  poet  delights  to  paint.  In  his  delineation 
of  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Galla- 
gher is  eminently  happy.  AAer  eloquently  pic- 
taring  the  sufferings  of  the  fair  young  wife, 
neglected  by  him  '*  who  had  won  th^  richness  of 
her  early  lore,"  and  had  now 

"  Bowed  him  down 
At  the  shrine  of  drunifceimett,** 

the  poet  thus  speaks  of  woman  with  great  truth 

SDd  feeling: 

"  Woman  hath  that  within 
Which  will  not  brook  negteet :  bai  either  turn 
With  a  fell  purpmse  on  her  Injarer, 
And  deeply  be  aTenged»or  brood  in  dread 
And  tiarrowlng  sileniness,  on  the  intense 
And  burning  sense  of  wrong  she  hath  endured, 
Uftiii  Iier  proad  heart  brealceth  oT  its  weight 
or  cherished  agony!" 

A  short  poem  addreas^Kl "  To  my  Mother,"  and 
an  "  Ode  for  Independence  Day,"  the  first,  beau- 
tiful for  the  filial  sensibility  breathing  in  every 
line;  the  last  marked  by  a  degree  of  vigor,  oqually 
pirtaking  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet ;  a  fragment  called  "  The 
Usurer's  Death,"  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand ; 
"Ere's  Banishment,"  the  gem  of  the  volume; 
"May-Day  Morning;"  "The  Bridal;"  "The 
Revellers,"  and  an  JSIegiac  Lyric,  written  upon 
the  death  of  an  eminent  artist,  comprise,  with 
"The  Wreck  of  the  Hornet," already  named,  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  "  The  Usurer's  Death" 
ii  remarkably  graphic.  We  have  room  only  for 
two  brief  extracts  from  its  commencement  and 
dose. 

"He  wai  a  man  of  curious  workmanship : 
Histkelcion  hand  so  firmlj  clenched  a  kej, 
h  Mcmed  ihe  fleshless  bone  would  burst.    His  hair 
Wu  praj,  and  cut  unevenly;  for  he 
Had  shorn  himself  for  years,  to  sare  the  mite, 
The  ttarber  would  hare  charged  him." 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"The  hand  of  death  was  on  him.    He  recoiled, 
And  drew  his  bony  knees  up  to  I) is  chin ; 
And  pressed  his  sallow  hands  upon  his  eyes, 
And  thuddered  at  the  summons  of  the  chill 
And  conquering  king.    Hie  door,  long  closed,  was  forced ; 
Tite  Doiae  aroused  him  ;  and  with  frantic  rage, 
Be  «prang  upon  the  chest,  and  seized  the  key. 
And  hoarseiy  shrieking—"  Rob  me  not/'*— he  died." 

"May*Day  Morning"  is  lively,  fanciful  and 
>^h,  with  appropriate  simlies  and  beautiful 
'"^S^^y ;  but  it  is  carelessly  written,  and  evi- 


dently the  production  of  an  earlier  period.  The 
"  Bridal,"  is  a  fragment  which  bears  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing  marks  of  the  poet's  happiest  manner. 
The  succeeding  extract  will  convey  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  graceful  and  touching  picture  he 
has  ably  sketched. 

**And  she,  the  loTod,  the  beautiful,  stood  up 
Beside  the  chosen  one ;  and  meekly  bent 
Her  half-closed  eyes  upon  her  swelling  breast : 
And  on  her  temples  slept  a  raven  tress, 
Shading  the  beautiful  Teins  that  melted  through, 
Like  amethyst  half- hidden  in  the  snow; 
And  loveliness  hung  round  her,  like  a  soA 
And  silver  drapery.    And  pain,  and  sin. 
And  sorrow's  discipline,  on  her  faff  brow 
Had  no  abiding  place.    The  various  shades 
Orsorrow  and  of  gladness,  came  and  went 
With  almost  every  pulse,  like  the  uncertain 
And  silent  memory  of  forgotten  dreams. 
They  stood  together— and  their  hearts  were  proud,— 
His,  of  its  nobleness— and  Aers  of  him  /" 

"  The  Revellers,"  is  a  short  ballad  In  the  wild 
German  vein.  A  party  of  revellers  are  at  their 
cups  and  a  toast "  To  Life,"  is  drunk  : 

"  *Cheer,  comrades,  cheer !  we  drink  to  Life ! 

And  we  do  not  fear  to  die  !' 
Just  then  a  rushing  sound  was  heard, 

As  of  spirits  sweeping  by — 
And  presently  the  latch  flew  up 

And  the  door  swung  open  wide. 
And  a  stranger  strode  within  the  hall 

With  an  air  of  martial  pride." 

This  intruder  is  not  well  received  by  the  Bac- 
chanals.   He  is  assailed,  and 

<*  The  stranger's  guise  fell  off. 

And  a  phantom  form  stood  there, 
A  grinning,  and  ghastly,  and  horrible  thing, 
With  rotten  and  mildewed  hair." 

He  proves  to  be  Dsath,  wIk>  breathes  upon 
the  first  speaker,  who  dies.  It  is  a  spirited  |ioem, 
but  bears  the  marks  of  hasty  composition,  is  occa- 
sionally prosaic,  and  its  unity  and  keeping  is  lost 
in  one  or  two  instances  by  the  use  of  common-place 
phraseologies.  The  following  line  combines  both 
of  these  defects : 

"  This  was  too  much  fbr  the  Bacchanal." 

Mr.  Gallagher's  reputation  as  a  poet,  is  not 
based,  however,  upon  this  volume,  which  appears 
to  be  the  sheaf  in  which  he  has  collected  and  bound 
up  the  earlier  fruits  of  his  muse.  £arly  in  the  fell 
of  1835,  he  issued  a  volume  which  he  called 
"  Erato  No.  H."  It  is  on  this  book  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's claims  as  a  poet  are  to  be  founded.  This 
volume  contains  sixty  pages,  and  was  likewise 
published  in  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  first  in  typographical  appearance.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  justice  to  the  poet,  this  volume 
was  not  published  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
inasmuch,  as  it  would  have  extended  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  author,  and  given  a  currency  to  his 
works  which  a  western  press  cannot  secure  to 
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tbem.  The  Atlantic  tide  of  the  Alleghaniei  is 
•ufficiently  cootroUed  by  that  kind  of  prejudice  in 
relation  to  ultra  montane  literature,  that  led  one, 
iome  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  say,  "  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  These  preju- 
dices, which  we  are  glad  toiind  are  g^dually  sub- 
siding, should  not  be  neglected  or  despised  by 
western  writers.  The  names  of  the  Messrs. 
"  Harper  and  Brothers,"  or  "  Carey,  Lea  and 
Blanchard,"  on  the  title  page  of  many  a  book,  has 
often  proved  a  better  endorsement  to  the  public 
eye  than  the  author's.  How  natural  it  is  to  con- 
demn a  book  unread,  when  it  bears  the  Imprint  of 
a  country  town !  A  circumstance  apparently  so 
tririal,  has  stifled,  it  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
world,  many  books  of  merit  in  their  birth.  There 
is  the  same  kind  of  faith  extended  to  an  unknown 
book,  as  to  an  unknown  bank  note;  if  it  bears 
city  names,  and  is  of  a  city  bank,  it  is  receiyed 
with  conBdence ;  if  it  is  a  country  bill,  it  is  taken 
with  hesitation  and  suspicion.  Extensive  pub- 
lishers have  also  an  opportunity,  by  their  wide- 
spread agencies,  of  circulating  a  new  work  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country;  whereas,  a  book  published 
without  these  advantages,  has  to  make  its  way 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  into  notice.  It  must 
therefore  be  an  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  for 
a  book  to  win,  without  these  adventitious  aids,  in 
the  short  period  of  two  years,  extensive  and  per- 
manent popularity  for  its  author.  The  laurels 
which  Mr.  Gallagher  has  won,  are,  therefore, 
solely  due  to  his  genius. 

The  nucleus,  or  leading  poem  of"  Erato  No. 
n,"  is  entitled,  "  The  Conqueror."  It  is  twenty 
pages,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty  lines  in  length. 
The  subject  is  Napoleon.  The  poet  is  represented 
as  having  frUen  into  a  deep  sleep  over  a  volume, 
that  records  the  history  of  his  hero's  deeds«  during 
which,  the  remarkable  events  of  the  "  Conque- 
ror's" career  pass  before  his  mind  in  a  succession 
of  visions.  Each  vision  is  narrated,  after  the 
exordium,  in  a  separate  part  or  canto,  which  are 
twelve  in  number.  This  poem  is  in  part  modelled 
upon  a  fragment  of  Schiller;  but  the  study  of  a 
model  does  not  necessarily  imply  imitation.  In 
the  structure  of  its  verse,  there  is  apparent  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  "Thalaba"  of  Soutfaey;  the 
likeness  is  not  marked  by  any  prominent  outlines, 
but  is  rather  a  coincidence  of  thought  and  unity  of 
tastes.  This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  learn 
that  the  author  had  planned  *'The  Conqueror" 
several  years  before  be  had  seen  the  '*  Thalaba" 
of  the  poet-laureate. 

The  similitude  lies  in  the  choice  of  rythm,  not 
in  imitation ;  and,  although  the  poet  in  his  preface 
modestly  deprecates,  in  any  shape  whatsoever, 
any  allusion  to  that  '^  unsurpassed  achievement  of 
the  human  mind,  and  imperishable  monument  of 
human  genius,"  yet  lie  has  unconsciously  lighted 
his  torch  at  the  same  altar ;  and  although  he  may 


nut  tread  io  the  same  path,  is  guidad  to  thetanple 
of  feme  by  the  sorm  J^gftl. 

Considered  as  an  entire  poem,  the *'  Conqoeror" 
is  of  unequal  merit  Its  delects,  nevertheleit,  m 
fyw — its  exoelleoces  many.  Agrseable  htrnooj 
of  versification,  and  a  lyrical  grace  and  etogiQce, 
is  united,  in  this  poem,  with  great  boldnen.darb^ 
imagery,  and  kindling  enthusiasm.  The  cbangei 
of  verse  are  adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  nibject; 
now  stirring  the  blood  with  its  martial  vigor,  tnd 
"  the  hurrying  march  of  its  words;"  now  deligbt- 
ing  the  taste  with  its  polished  and  graosfol  renifi- 
cation ;  or  now  elevating  the  mind  with  iti  phi- 
losophy. 

After  narrating  in  lofty  verse  the  political 
events  that  preceded  the  appearance  of  Bonapirle 
on  the  European  stage,  he  describes  the  "  Child  of 
Destiny,"  arising  firom  the  universal  chaoi,(be 
magician,  who  is  to  control  the  elements.  A  ibort 
extract  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  poet  has  treated  his  subject,  and  also  show  tha 
peculiarity  of  the  rythm  he  has  adopted. 

m. 

"  800D  the  Mrange  rition  clianged, 
And  one  with  dazxiing  powera, 
▲  bright  Creadon  ofth'  erenu  and  time*, 
Mldat  the  coofatloii,  dire,  aroee, 
The  great  dieorder  to  adjust. 
The  elemeoia  were  separated  soon ; 

And  then. 
Upon  a  model  different  from  the  old. 
New  institutions  framed  :  and  LUertjf, 
A  dangerous  word  when  wrong!/  understood— 
Was  shouted  through  the  land,  and  biaxon^d  lilgk 
Upoa  their  baooers ;  bul  the  characters 
Were  traced  with  human  blood !  He  who  had  rii*D 
In  beautj  from  the  wild  disorder,  moved 
The  master  spirit  of  the  erentful  thne ; 
Deep  penetration  throned  upon  bis  brow, 
And  strong  determination  on  his  lip. 
Riding  upon  the  tide  of  great  events, 
He  rose  superior  to  the  current^s  force ; 
Aod  digging  channels  whsrs  be  Usied,  said, 
*  This  way  V  and  it  was  no." 

The  scene  of  the  vision  changes  in  the  ibarti 
canto  to  the  land  of  the  Ptolemies.  After  narrtt- 
ing  the  effects  following  the  ravages  of  an  in  vailing 
army — the  cities  sacked,  churches  profaned,  and 
scorched  plains,  fertilized  with  human  blood,  and 
dotted  with  human 


"  Heap*d  up  like  pyramids 


>ti 


he  paints  in  the  following  vigorous  lines,  the 
mysterious  influence  which  the  mind  of  Napoleon 
exercised  over  his  soldiers — 

"And  he,  who  late 
Had  won  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
In  Italy  the  bright,  led  on  bis  host ; 
Him  had  they  followed  o'er  the  trackless  sea ; 
And  him  they  followed  now — a  tarnished  stsi— 
And  yet  they  faltered  not:  but  clung  to  him 
With  that  atrong  faiihfulnesa  Abaddon  knew 
From  hit  fallen  myriads.** 

Again  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  tk 
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pott'i  dretm,  and  Nftpolton  if  «xbibited  in  a  new 
light ;  hif  eyflf  dir«et«d  towards  a  itatue  of  liberty , 
while  his  hands  are  esctended  to  grasp  the  Bourbon 

crown* 

^  Wbkh  1m  eovld  almoai  seise,  bat  Mem*d  to  fear 
DeiaciloQ  of  hie  bMO  b  j^ocrisy.** 

There  is  gnat  power  in  the  following  lines, 
Mpecially  the  last,  with  which  the  poet,  after  de- 
icribing  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  conqueror's 
bnift,  bj  '*  the  never  slumbering  fiend"  ambition, 
ooBcludee  the  fifth  canto : 

"  Whoee  nif hti  are  paeeed  in  m>me  unknown  reeoM, 
With  the  irorld>e  cliart  before  ble  greedy  eyee, 
JKiriMf  off"  Und$  to  emtquer  I** 

At  length,  emboldened  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
iiKceiiee,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  oooqueror  in  a  hundred  fields,  now  "  feared 
detection  lese," 

"  And  seised  the  flittering  crown 
Whli  careless  air,  and  tried  the  bauble  on, 
To  Me  how  it  would  suit  bis  laarell*d  brow. 
NoM  iQDnniir^d,  but  none  cheer'd  him ;  and  he  feared 
The  time  onripe,  and  pot  it  off  again.** 

At  length,  urged  onward  by  ambition,  to  wield 
the  imperial  sceptres  and   wear   the  crown  of 

purple, 

"He  cast 
Dissfnolstion  off»  and  eeised  once  more 
That  crown,  and  liz*d  it  firmly  on  bis  brow. 
And  lat  in  gloomy'  grandeur  on  the  throne ! 
Aod  then  I  recognised  the  '  conqueror 
or  Fhafoah*s  ancient  land.*  *> 

VI. 

"k^n  the  vision  changed. 
The  Eaperors  of  Europe,  and  the  klnge, 
Etch  irenbling  for  his  throne, 
Uniied  to  drpose  th«  conqueror, 
ind  tear  his  ilUgot  diadem  away. 
Their  legions  pourod  into  the  field  of  war ; 
The  Aoftrian  Casars,  and  Imperial  Csars 
Of  Rossis,  counaellM  on  the  field  of  fight ; 
Bui  Ac,  whom  they  opposed,  stood  all  ajoiis— 
Sublime  io  his  great  confidence  and  strength  I 
AAd  ere  the  <  sun  of  Austerlits,*  which  rose 
Cloudless  upon  the  serried  hosts,  the  flow*r 
Aod  ehiralry  of  ttiree  imperial  crowns, 
ilad  Ml,  the  seeming  man  of  destiny 
K*d  Earope^s  haughtiest  monarch  at  his  feet, 
And  here  ke  *to0dmndptareeli*d  kingdotm  mU," 

The  seventh  canto  is  distinguished  by  unusual 
power,  abounds  in  virid  descriptions,  sublime  and 
often  wild  imagery.  It  contains  a  picture  of  a 
bailie  field  drawn  with  appalling  force  and  truth. 
In  the  following  strong  passage  from  the  eighth 
canto,  we  have  the  reality  vividly  presented  before 
lu ;  and  do  not  so  much  read  of  the  fierce  encoun- 
ter of  opposing  hosU,  as  we  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
combaUnU,  and  the  earth  tremble  beneath  the 
*i»ck  of  encountering  phalanxes : 

"  On  rneh  the  legione  of  the  conqueror— 
Fount^lmpetuoos :— but  like  ihe  surge 
Th«i  rolla  with  force  tremendooe  'gainst  the  rock 
hnmoTable,  which  rises  from  the  ees, 
Were  they  received,  and  back  recoiled  apace, 
In  dire  confusion ;  then,  to  either  side 
Wheeling,  the  master  spirit  form'd  again 


The  solid  phalanx :  and  with  gathered  force, 
And  desperate  fury,  shouting  to  the  charge, 
He  rushed  upon  a  single  point,  and  broke 
The  liaee  compact,  and  won  the  gory  field.** 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  much  longer 
notice  of  this  poem.  It  is,  throughout,  stamped 
with  genius.  Its  versification,  although  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  kind,  is  characterised  by  regu- 
larity and  harmony.  In  some  of  the  more  stirring 
scenes,  there  is  a  glowing  rapidity  and  passionate 
energy  of  expression ;  the  words  seeming  to  flow 
from  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  if  the  poet  had 
deserted  the  trained,  yet  spirited  jennet  of  his 
muse,  to  bestride,  as  more  befitting  his  theme,  a 
stately  war-horse.  In  "  The  Conqueror,"  there  is 
observable  a  prodigality,  or  rather  opulence  of 
imagery,  drawn  from  the  sterner  scenes  of  nature. 
Aside  from  the  character  of  his  subject,  which 
calls  for  stem  thought  and  cold  omception,  the 
poet  has,  in  this  poem,  betrayed  the  peculiar  cast 
of  his  mind,  which  is  perhaps  impressed  rather  by 
the  grand  and  terrific,  than  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful;  although  the  uncommon  sweetness  of 
his  lyrics,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
they  embody,  and  the  tranquil  ease  and  grace 
which  pervades  all  his  minor  poems,  and  the 
sparkling  gaiety  of  his  fiincy,  show  that  he  loves 
to  contemplate  the  gentler  features  of  nature,  as 
well  as  the  more  austere,  and  delights  to  connect 
the  tranquil  scenes  of  life  with  those  of  a  sterner 
character. 

Mr.  Gallagher's  poetry  is  an  accurate  tran- 
script of  his  mind.  He  is  a  poet  that  reminds  us 
of"  the  blue  sky,  and  green  earth ;  of  the  babbling 
brooks;  of  the  singing  waterfalls;  of  the  quiet 
hamlet,  embowered  in  trees  and  covered  with 
Tines;  of  the  peacefiil  landscape;  of  the  velvet 
valley,  and  of  the  rock-ribbed  mountain  ;*'  who 
enchants  as  with  nature's  magnificent  repose,  and 
stirs  the  blood  with  her  awful  awakenings  to 
earthquake  and  tempest  His  muse  does  not 
haunt  the  crowded  city,  the  gorgeous  palace,  or 
the  artificial  bower.  Unlike  many  of  the  ephe- 
mera of  the  rouse  who  flourish  in  modern  times,  he 
can  find  something  else  beautiful  besides  "the 
lace  of  woman;  something  else  worth  apostro- 
phizing besides  a  pencilled  eyebrow;  something 
symmetrical  besides  a  female  form;  somelhing 
worth  praising  besides  a  well  turned  ancle ;  some- 
thing that  floats  upon  the  heart  besides  dishevelled 
iressee;  and  something  whose  touch  thrills  us  be- 
sides the  soft  white  hand." 

The  second  poem  in  this  volume,  is  entitled, 
"  OuE  WssTBRR  Land,"  and  breathes,  through- 
out, the  thoughts  "  that  come  of  inspiration,"  and 
the  patriotism  of  one  who  loves  his  native  land;  it 
is  everywhere  marked  with  the  devotion  of  the 
poet,  and  the  pride  of  the  patriot.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  short  cantos,  and  its  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  its  title.  It  fakes  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  of  the  early  history  of  the  West  is ; 
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enriched  by  enchanting  detcriptionf  of  the  tcenery 
on  the  Ohio  river,  which,  in  the  poem  is  termed 
traditionally  and  poetically  Ohio-pb-hb-i.b  ;  is 
▼aried  by  episode ;  abounds  in  traditionary  allu- 
sions ;  and,  for  beauty  and  yariety  of  imagery, 
lyric  grace  of  thought  and  expression,  united  with 
conciseness,  touching  pathos,  and  manly  vigor  ol 
style,  it  is  one  of  those  productions  which  will 
withstand  successfully  the  test  of  candid  criticism, 
and  perpetuate  the  ftme  of  the  poet  We  find  our 
pencil  has  been  drawn  around  several  passages  of 
great  beauty.  One  of  these  can  only  be  selected. 
It  is  in  allusion  to  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  riven,  and  is  in  a 
vein  that  reminds  us  of  Chaucer : 

**  Behold  the  clear  ■Cream*!  eoquetrj ! 
The  more  'tie  woo*d  and  prees*d,  the  more 
It  Teigne  to  love  Its  pebbly  ehore } 
Retreatinf  etill,  but  etill  eo  ehj, 
Much  maj  the  woolof  water  dare, 
That  the  eeir.iame  bed  may  ehare. 
Still  etrlvee  ehe,  that  ft  may  oot  be ; 
And  etill  threats,  th*  embrace  to  flee 
or  the  dark  wooer :  but  anon 
They  mingle,  and  together  run. 
Thue  ye  may  eee  a  baehful  bride, 
Consenting  hair,  and  hair  denying ; 
Now  looking  love,  and  now  aside 
Turning  her  melting  eyes ;  now  flying 
Away,  all  loTellness  and  grace; 
Bat  carefVil  itill  her  blushing  race 
To  tarn  to  him  ehe  hath  roraaken — 
Full  willing  soon  to  be  o*enaken ; 
And  when  ehe  Is  pursued  and  caught, 
A  thread  will  hold  her— as  it  ought ! 
Now,  modest  maiden  etnigffles  Tain, 
She  blueblng  yields  until  the  twain 
Are  one,  eren  as  these  mingled  wa?es. 
Which  part  but  at  their  ocean  gravee." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists  of  Mis- 
cellaneous  Poems"  and  "  Lyrics."  The  firat  of 
the  miscellaneous  pieces,  is  "  The  Old  Soldier," 
a  martial  and  spirited  poem,  of  about  190  lines. 
The  second  is  called  <*A  Simile."  A  cloud, 
breaking  into  many  fragments,  which  sail  away  in 
different  directions,  but  gradually  fading  into  the 
sky  as  they  move,  until  all  disappear,  as  if  re- 
ceived into  the  heavens,  forms  the  subject,  which 
the  poet  has  used  with  great  taste,  poetical  truth, 
and  religious  feeling.  He  paints  a  fitmily  circle, 
*' knowing  no  bosom's  storm,"  but  who  are  at 
length 

"  Wind-drlTen  rorth, 
Ouided  by  no  fixed  star : 
Some  roam  the  earth — some  sail  the  billowy  main— 
Berered  too  widely  to  unite  again. 
Bat  as  the  ample  space 
Eeceir*d,  and  all  abeorb^d  that  scattered  cloud. 

So,  when  the  mortal  race 
Enda  with  the  pall  and  shroud. 
Shall  they  by  infinite  space  received,  ascend. 
And  have  new  being,  without  change  or  end  !** 

"  Elegiac  Verses,"  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  which  are  of  a  lofly, 
grave,  and  highly  poetical  cast ;  "  The  Music  of 
the  Heart;"  "The  Mountain  Path;"  addresses 


to  an  "  Early  Spring  Fk>wer,"  aad  to  a*'Lrie 
Fall  Flower;"  a  spirited  snd  entrgeiic  pom, 
enUtled  *'  Childe  Harold."  founded  on  Bym'i 
wish  in  his  conversatkms  with  Ctpt  Parry,"! 
long  to  be  again  among  the  moQDtftins;"aibort 
poem  called  "August,"  and  some  itanzas  ng- 
gested  by  the  cholera  of  1832,  complete  the  diri- 
sion  of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Poems."  Of  thoe, 
"August"  is  thought  by  some  of  Mr.  Galiagher'i 
raviewen  to  be  superior  to  any  thiag  eln  froo  hs 
pen.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  thii  beautiiul 
ode;  the  brief  extract  for  which  oaly  we  haie 
room,  would  mutilate,  without  confeytaig  i  joit 
idea  of  its  merits.  There  is  a  similarity  of  imagery 
between  some  portions  of  this  poem  aod  Mr. 
Bryant's  "  Noon  Scene,"  but  only  each  u  would 
naturally  occur  to  minds  of  similar  tastei  ud 
bias,  contemplating  tbe  same  features  of  a  lubject. 
We  will  extract  a  stanza  of  Mr.  Bryant'i  poem, 
and  the  second  stanza  of  "August,"  in  which  this 
resemblance  may  be  slightly  traced.  It  ihouM  be 
ivmarked  here,  that  Mr.  Gallngher  had  both 
written  and  published  his  poem  before  he  met  with 
tbe  "  Noon  Scene." 

BRTANT. 

The  quiet  Augmt  noon  fe  come : 
A  e1uoib*roue  eilenee  fllie  tbe  eky ; 
The  wliide  are  edll— the  irece  are  daDb-- 
In  glaaay  aleep  the  watere  lie. 

OALLAGBKR. 

Thee,*  balh  the  Aufniat  eno, 

Looked  on  wUh  hot  aod  fierce  and  braMj  fact ; 

And  etill  and  lazily  run, 

Scarce  whiepering  in  their  pace. 

The  halMried  rlTuteia,  that  latelj  eeol 

A  ahout  of  gladness  up,  aa  on  they  went. 

There  is  an  epigrammatic  turn  in  the  followiof 
stanza  from  ''  The  MounUin  Path,"  thnnfhout 
which  poem  there  is  a  peculiar  joyoasneif  of  mm* 
ner,  and  an  uplifting  of  the  heart  that  is  refreihiog. 

**  Gloriously  comee  he  there  I 
Mom  on  tlie  hills  f  One  hour  of  lire  like  ibit. 
Pays  for  whole  weeks  of  care; 
Earth  ecarce  hath  greater  hllM  f 
Tet '  angePs  rlsits*  are  almost  ss  many 
As  Tisits  to  the  hills— fAey  tmm  iie  /Many  • " 

In  lyric  composition  Mr.  Gallagher  is  erideotlf  at 
home ;  although  it  has  already  been  shown  hb poeti- 
cal powers  are  widely  varied ;  to  whateTcrsubjecthe 
devotes  his  muse,  he  invests  it  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar spirit.  His  later  compoeitionB  evince  i  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  thought ;  a  richness  of  inagi- 
nation ;  a  devout  love  for  and  a  close  communi* 
with  nature;  sympathy  with  the  nobler  attribatei 
of  mankind,  and  an  intimate  acquainUnce  with 
the  human  heart.  A  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher's poetry,  particularly  his  loftier  Terse, '» 
Its  concise  vigor.  He  has  the  power  of  conden- 
sing his  tboughU  in  a  degree,  that  eminently  chi- 

•  Summer,  personlfltd,  Is  here  •ddtttaeA, 
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ncteriiei  bis  GompMifioiis,  when,  at  the  present 
dij,  one  idea,  well  diffused  over  a  page,  is  fre- 
qoeatly  deemed  an  ample  expenditure.  The  foU 
lowiog  lines  are  examples  of  this  vigor  of  style: 

"He  niaVd  apon  a  tingle  point,  and  broke 
Tlie  lines  compact'* 
«  ♦  *  «  # 

**And  hen  lie  etood  and  pa^reeUed  kingdoma  out** 

«  «  *  V  i» 

"  But  tkere  waa  yet  a  our  he  had  not  reached, 
Aod  eren  yet,  hla  eye  waa  fixed  upon  it** 

«  «  *  «  lie 

"  Wich  the  world**  chart  before  hie  greedy  eyea. 
Marking  offlanda  to  conquer.** 

"And  on  that  little  iele, 
The  heart  which  had  so  long  ecnvuUed  the  world, 
Waa  etill*d  forever.** 

The  lyrics  in  this  yolame  are  five  in  number. 
The  first  entitled  and  commencing  with. 


C( 


They  told  me  not  to  lope  him  !** 


u  characterized  with  that  liquid  ease  and  graceful 
limplicity  in  which  consist  the  prominent  features 
of  his  lyrical  compositions.  It  has  been  set  to 
music,  and  is  extensively  popular,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  recognized  as  an  old  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance by  many  fair  readers.  The  **  Day 
Dream,"  and  ''  The  Rose  is  on  thy  Cheek,"  are 
both  set  to  music  ;  and  are  sparkling  and  epigram- 
matic The  "  Zephyr  and  the  Rose  Bud,"  a  fan- 
ciful allegory;  and  "  The  Tears  of  Youth,"  con- 
dade  the  Tolume.*  Several  tales  of  great  merit, 
hare  occasionally  appeared  in  the  periodicals  which 
he  has  edited :  judging  from  these  productions, 
Mr.  Gallagher  has  only  to  apply  his  talents  to 
proce  composition  to  rank  high  as  a  novel  writer ; 
but  he  is,  doubtless,  content  with  the  poet's 
wreath,  which  is  not  only  more  dazzling  than  the 
Boveliit's,  but  likewise  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment; *<ibr  many  strive,  but  few  there  be  that 
giin  it." 

Mr.  Gallagher,  during  the  fall  of  1836,  retired 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Literary  Journal,  which 
«ven  in  the  "  literary  emporium  of  the  west," 
rank  for  the  want  of  support,  and  accepted  the  co- 
editorfhip  of  a  political  paper  in  Louisville,  where 
he  now  resides.!  But,  like  all  men  of  a  poetic  tem- 
perament, Mr.  Gallagher  has  but  little  taste  for  the 
"wordy  war  of  politics,"  and  will  no  doubt  sigh 
for  the  retirement  more  congenial  lo  his  disposi- 
tion. In  this  country  poets  cannot  live  by  their 
muse,  who  often  frowns  upon  her  children,  as  she 
finds  them  wallowing  amid  a  sea  of  newspapers; 

*Ux,  Qallagher  haa  irery  recently  pnbllehed  a  third  volume  of 
pMne, "  Erato  Na  m,**  which  the  writer  haa  not  yet  eeen. 
h  WM  pobllehed  in  Louiaville,  and  will,  conaequently,  we  fear, 
be  limited  lo  he  drcalation  on  thla  aide  of  the  iDountalne. 

tMr.  OeJhifber  haa  remoTed  to  Columbne,  Ohio,  eince  thie 
•keich  wu  pennad,  and  there  adita  a  new  Literary  Monthly  Ma- 
r»2ine.-JS«tof  S.  Lit,  Met, 


pouring  over  legers;  or  disbursing  bank  notes 
across  a  counter.  The  well  known  fact  that  all 
American  poets  depend  on  other  than  literary 
pursuits,  for  the  means  and  comforts  of  life,  is  a 
strong  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  remarks  with 
which  the  writer  commenced  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  a  married  man :  he  possesses 
a  manly  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with 
a  lofly  and  somewhat  haughty  carriage.  His 
complexion  is  very  fair  and  ruddy ;  and  his  fitce 
exhibits  a  remarkably  youthful  appearance  as  if 
but  nineteen,  and  not  twenty -eight  years  had 
passed  over  his  head.  In  conversation,  he  is  ani- 
mated and  energetic,  evincing  the  man  of  quick 
sensibility,  the  bold  thinker,  the  acute  critic,  and 
severe  satirist  His  eyes  are  lively,  and,  when 
animated,  of  a  piercing  blue.  His  forehead  is  &ir 
and  open,  uniting  intellectual  strength,  with  soft- 
ness of  outline,  and  is  the  index  of  the  graceful 
character  of  his  mind. 


FRANCIS  ARMINE, 

A  ROMANCE. 


BY  A  NOVICB. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Earth  growe  efaadowy, 
And  through  its  etony  thronge  I  go  alone, 
Even  with  the  heart  I  cannot  turn  to  etone. 


Bird, 


What  have  we  here .' 
A  carrion  deexh  I 

U  waa  a  epell-tovched  hour. 


Shaktp^tre. 


L.  E.  L. 


Beautifully  along  the  tremhling  wave  did  the  light 
of  day  wander  to  its  golden  couch. 

It  was  the  sunset  hour.  The  music  of  the  breese, 
and  the  voice  of  the  birds,  as  they 

"  Turned  to  the  sun  their  wated  coata,  dropt  with  gold,** 

floated  along  the  sparkling  waters,  and  mingled,  as 
they  floated,  with  the  gay  song  and  the  merry  shout  of 
life  from  cot  and  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The 
rich  landscape— the  broad  champaign— the  verdant 
forests  —the  distant  hills—  the  glaaay  river,  were  bathed 
in  the  mellowed  crimson  and  purple  tints  of  sunset,  as 
they  glittered  along  the  heights  of  heaven.  The  air 
was  calm  and  tranquil,  and  scarcely  moved  the  leaf 
of  the  dim  and  distant  mountain,  or  the  spray  of  the 
river.  The  Seine  was  motionless  as  the  willows  that 
hung  upon  its  gulden  bosom.  On  its  either  shore  arose 
groves  and  alleys  of  tall  poplars,  winding  above  which 
could  be  seen  the  curling  smoke  of  distant  cottages, 
and  oa  its  smooth,  unrippled  surface  was  the  large  and 
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heavy  river  cnft,  creeping  aloog  with  MMilrlike  peee, 
or  the  white  tailed  pleaauie-boat  ploughing  the  waiers 
amidst  the  guahei  of  muaic  and  aong  firom  its  gay  pas- 
sengers. In  the  distance  arose  the  domes,  towers,  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of  voluptuous  Paris,  on  whose  turrets 
and  spires  gleamed  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  slowly 
sank  beneath  the  western  wave. 

Thus  appeared  the  scene,  as  a  soUury  horseman 
slowly  wended  through  it.  He  was  in  the  opening, 
rather  than  the  prime  of  manhood.  His  form  was 
slender,  and  somewhat  above  the  common  height,  yet 
very  symmetrieal,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  his 
person  strikingly  noble,  so  much  so,  that  at  first  sight, 
you  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  general  appearance 
to  scrutinise  each  particular  feature  that  had  drawn 
forth  your  admiration  when  blended.  Hi>  counte- 
nance was  open  and  frank,  as  well  as  eminently  hand- 
some. Hb  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  over  which 
floated  in  a  careless  and  unstudied  manner  clusters  of 
deep  black  hair,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  paleness 
of  the  temples.  His  cheek  was  slightly  flushed,  and 
the  blood  could  almost  be  seen  gliding  beneath  it.  His 
eye  seemed  thoughtfully  wandering  to  other  scenes 
than  the  one  through  which  he  now  wended,  which  by 
some  would  have  been  interpreted  to  want  of  taste,  in 
not  appreciating  one  among  the  brightest  landscapes 
in  the  land  of  vineyards;  others,  of  deeper  penetratioir, 
would  have  placed  it,  and  perchance  more  truly,  to  a 
wish  to  forget  the  present  in  the  events  of  the  past,  and 
the  melancholy  expression  of  his  countenance  betrayed 
those  events  as  dark  and  embittering. 

The  observer,  unacquainted  though  he  might  be  with 
the  withering  commerce  of  the  world,  and  viewing, 
though  he  might,  its  stem  realities  of  deceit  and  dis- 
cord through  the  eyes  of  youth,  could  easily  have 
traced  in  the  sadness  of  the  traveller  a  sorrow  which 
can  never  be  concealed  in  the  dim  and  silent  chambers 
of  the  human  heart.  The  past  is  a  harp,  and  memory 
a  sybil,  whose  finger  will  stray  upon  its  silent  chords, 
whether  its  tones  are  sickening  to  the  soul,  or  refresh- 
ing as  the  dew  of  evening  to  the  withered  flower.  The 
most  trivial  event  will  remove  the  lava  and  the  dust, 
and  array  before  the  sufferer  the  grimlike  thoughts  of 
former  years,  which  had  been  thought  deeply  buried — 
or,  perchance,  in  the  decay  of  the  cheek,  in  the  reckless 
laughter  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  ruin  of  the  eye,  may  be 
traced  the  gloomy  thoughts  that  rise,  like  spectre- 
shapes,  from  the  voiceless  um  of  buried  hope.  Sweetest 
of  England's  mighty  writers  I  feveliest  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  song !  beautifully  hast  thou  said,  and  true  as 
beautiful, 

*  *  The  heart  oiay  be  a  dark  and  eloeed-up,toinb ; 
But  memory  etande  a  gboec  amid  the  gloom  !^** 

As  the  traveller  rode  along,  from  a  neighboring  chapel 
the  vesper  song  of  evening,  borne  over  the  calm  waters 
and  mellowed  by  the  distance,  reaohed  his  ears.  The 
words,  twined  into  a  somewhat  solemn  rhyme,  and 
Bang  by  voices  of  peculiar  sweetness,  accompanied 
with  the  chime  of  convent  bells,  well  befitted  the  hour, 
and  threw  our  horseman  into  a  train  of  reflections  at 
once  sweet  and  sad.  As  the  hymn  ceased,  and  he  re- 
commenced his  journey,  he  spied,  on  a  high  rock  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cave  by  the  roadside,  a  tall  and  ghost- 
like form.  It  was  above  the  human  height,  and  more 
resembled  the  heathen's  conception  of  that  of  one  of 

*  Letkla  £.  Landon. 


the  Titans  who  besieged  Olympus  than  any  he  had  ever 
seen.  His  hair,  of  a  grayish  color,  floated  almost  to 
his  feet,  and  the  long  nails  and  taf  teied  condition  of 
his  dress  bespoke  him  the  hermit  of  the  cave.  His  eye 
was  stretched  over  the  wide  plain  beneath,  and  it  wai 
some  moments  before  it  rested  on  the  horseman:  as  it 
did,  it  was  lighted  up  suddenly,  like  a  torch  flashing 
amid  the  tomb.  His  lips  parted,  and  these  were  the 
strange  words  he  uttered : 

'*  On,  on,  to  Paris !  for  there  thou  art  now  expected"— 
and  he  turned,  as  he  did  so,  lifting  his  thin  bony  finger 
to  something  gleaming  in  the  disunce  like  sapphire 
columns  from  the  sparkling  Seine.  "  Lo !  throogfa  the 
dim  mists  its  thousand  palaces  I    On,  on  T* 

And  the  hermit  disappeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  the  wanderer  pondered  over  the  strange  words, 
"Thou  art  now  expected :"  they  were  mysterions;  hot 
he  paused  not  until  he  reached  the  capital  of  France. 
Before  him  was  the  tower  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  almost  obscured  by  the  mists  that  hovered 
around  them,  arose  the  blackened  walls  of  Notre  Dame; 
at  his  side  were  dismal  and  dirty  huts,  and  the  street 
through  which  he  rods^  was  so  crowded,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  to  himself  and  danger  to  the  paasengen^  that 
he  forced  his  way  along.  Just  as  he  passed  the  arch  of 
PEtoile,  the  cry  of  a  beggar  startled  his  spirited  horse, 
which,  taking  affright,  suddenly  sprang  to  one  side. 
So  quick  and  so  unlocked  for  was  the  motion,  that  the 
rider,  almost  thrown  from  Us  seat,  could  not  give  the 
alarm  before  the  horse  trod  on  a  little  child  that  vis 
heedlessly  playing  in  the  street.  As  it  leaped  avay, 
the  girl,  for  such  it  was,  fell  to  the  earth  greatly  man- 
gled, the  blood  flowing  from  its  nose  and  lips.  Tbe 
horseman,  discovering  the  accident,  ^rang  from  his 
saddle,  but  reached  the  child  as  it  was  caught  in  an  old 
woman's  arma,  an  already  stiffening  corpse.  Terrified 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  child,  with  its  bloody  form 
in  her  withered  arma,  the  old  nurse  gaaed  one  mo- 
ment on  its  pale,  hueless  countenance,  the  features  calm 
and  smiling  even  in  death,  and  shrieked  **  Murder!" 
which  swept,  amid  the  din  and  noise  of  the  street,  like 
a  thunderbolt.  One  moment,  an  appalling  silence,  like 
that  of  the  grave,  hovered  around,  and  in  the  next,  all 
was  commotion  and  disorder.  Windows  flew  op,  doois 
sprang  open,  and  the  terror-stricken  citizens  leaped 
forth,  reiterating  with  maniac  gestures  the  demon  cry. 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  swam  before  the 
eyes  of  our  traveller  like  some  distempered  visico. 
Ere  he  could  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  his  retreat  was 
impossible,  for  he  was  surroimded  on  every  side.  As 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  the  street  was  completely 
crowded  with  beings  more  like  ghosts  or  spectres  than 
human.  That  some  dreadful  and  premediuted  assas- 
sination had  been  committed,  every  one  believed.  The 
simple  event,  as  usual  in  moments  of  deep  excitement, 
was  greatly  increased  and  exaggerated,  gathering  at 
every  move  a  fresh  inhumanity. 

*'  She  was  so  young  and  beautiful,"  iriiimpered  a 
fellow  who  never  had  seen  her. 

**And  so  innocent,"  said  another. 

**  She  would  not  have  remained  so  long,"  muttered 
between  his  teeth  a  cowardly,  sleek-haired  gallant,  as 
he  gazed  at  the  noble  horseman,  and  thought  of  his  ovn 
pretty  lass ;  *<  virtue  and  purity  are  as  naught  beneath 
the  libertine's  glance." 

Jtaat  at  this  moment  he  made  a  second  attempt  at 
flight. 
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'*Stop  tho  murdereri"  cried  a  wetk  voice— it  was 
that  of  tbe  old  nvne. 

"  Blood  ia  upon  haa  akirta,"  ahooted  another,  who 
bad  beard  bar  veraion  of  the  event. 

"  Down  with  him,"  acreamed  a  little  rafllan. 

"  To  the  trial  with  him,"  aug^eated  a  peaceable  oiti> 
fen.  Not  a  voice  reiterated  it. 

"Life  for  life  I"  "Blood  for  blood  I"  echoed  a  hun- 
dred voicei  at  onee^  aa  the  voice  of  a  ain^le  man.  It 
wai  caught  up  in  the  diatance,  and  now  it  buret  from 
ererj  Up  like  the  reaponae  of  a  theuaand  demona,  roll- 
ing from  earth  to  heaven,  and  dying'  away  but  in  the 
thick  willows  <^  the  diatant  Seine :  "  Blood  for  blood  I" 

The  corees,  the  yella,  the  ahouta  from  lipa  that  knew 
nothing^  of  the  affair,  were  deafening.  Action,  from  a 
httty  impalae,  guided  that  lawlcaa  mob,  who  had  de- 
throned their  monarch,  and  erected  above  the  ruin  a 
power  withering  in  ita  aima,  and  blighting  in  its 
deepening  deapotiam  the  hopea  and  aapir ationa  of  a 
brave  and  noble  people;  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
LxiBBTT  has  been,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  nucleua 
aroond  which  cluBtera  all  that  ia  beautiful  in  their 
naturea;  but  who,  alaa!  for  their  blood-atained  vine- 
yards and  deaeorated  templea,  have  never  worshipped 
loj^bt  aave  the  aemblance  of  the  pure  gold  of  tho 
■brine,  adulterated  by  human  paaaion  and  unholy 
ambition ! 

A  body  of  guarda  were  aoon  on  the  ground,  with 
burniibei  arms  and  floating  plumes,  and  martial  ac- 
eoatiemeots ;  but,  alas  for  their  untried  valor !  alaa  for 
their  chivalry !  they  towered  with  a  giant'a  atrength  in 
peiee,  and  shrank  to  their  cowardly  bosoms  before  the 
glucea  of  a  ruffian  mob. 

The  friendless  horseman  saw  hia  danger.  He  knew 
that  hia  life  hung  upon  a  brittle  thread,  which  might 
in  the  next  aecond  be  aeVered.  Yet  he  waa  undaunted. 
Hii  form  aeemed  to  increaae ;  and  hia  face,  generally 
•0  calm  and  passionless,  assumed  a  deeper  flush  than 
ita  wont,  as  the  danger  became  more  imminent.  He 
looked  abroad  upon  that  vaat  crowd,  who  had  not  aa  yet 
committed  any  violence,  but  rocked  to  and  fro  like  the 
wtvea  of  an  ocean  yawning  for  the  fragile  barque  that 
vai  to  be  engulphed  there;  and  his  glance  breathed 
of  defiaace,  and  the  amile  that  lingered  for  a  moment 
about  his  lip  waa  one  of  derision. 

At  thia  juncture  a  voice  whispered  in  kia  ear,  "  Dea- 
pair  not!"  Turning  in  surprise,  he  beheld  in  the 
speaker  a  young  man  of  aing^lar  appearance,  whom  he 
had  never  aeen  before.  He  had  acarce  whiapered  the 
worda  ere  he  diaappeared.  He  could  have  been  aeen 
threading  his  way  through  the  denae  crowd  towarda  a 
chapel  near  at  hand,  of  ancient  but  blackened  architec- 
ture. Near  ita  door,  from  which  (attracted  by  the 
noise  without)  he  had  juat  emerged,  atood  a  venerable 
prieat. 

"Mother  of  God  I  what  a  apectacle!"  cried  the  re- 
verend father,  aa  hia  attention  waa  directed  to  the  popu- 
lace who  anrrounded  the  horaeman.  Well  did  he  know 
the  voice  of  that  mob— it  had  frozen  hia  own  blood  by 
iu  appalling  tonea  before.  **  People  of  Paria,  what 
voold  ye  1  What  inhumanity  is  this,  and  to  a  atranger  ? 
Beware  of  your  actions,  lest  ye  bring  down  the  ana- 
themas of  the  holy  faith  and  the  denunciationa  of  the 
ehorehr* 

The  people  moved  towarda  him — as  they  did  so,  he 
heard  not,  or  did  not  notice^  their  murmurs.  Elated 
vith  the  prospect  of  awing  them,  he  turned  towards 
the  chapel,  in  appropriate  parte  of  which  could  be  seen 


manyatatuea  of  the  great  and  illuatrioua  onea  of  the 
church.  Surmounted  in  a  niche,  at  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  towered  the  coloaaa)  ahape  of  ita  patron  aainu 
It  waa  of  the  purest  marble  and  the  niceat  sculpture. 
It  had  atood  there  for  yeara  and  yeara,  the  ailent  wit- 
neaa  of  cbangea  and  crimea.  Wave  had  chased  wave 
upon  the  ocean-tide  of  deapotiam — armiea  had  awept 
by  it,  and  beneath  it  had  been  heard  the  ahock  of  bat- 
tlea— yet  there  had  it  atood,  dark  and  aolemn,  upon  ita 
ailent  and  unmoved  throne,  a  relic  from  the  abyaa  of 
paat  agea. 

Even  aa  the  prieat  gazed  in  adoration  upon  it,  lo  I  the 
atatue  came  topling  down,  and  fell  at  his  feet  crushed 
into  a  thousand  atoma.  The  cause  waa  never  known  ; 
but,  from  what  followed,  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  unseen  hand.  A  loud  laugh  drew  his  at- 
tention to  a  very  young  man,  the  aame  who  had  cheered 
the  horaeman,  and  who  now  acorned  the  priest.  He 
rushed  towarda  the  one  whom  he  auppoaed  the  offender. 
Hia  eyea  flaahed,  hia  cheek  acorched,  and  hia  whole 
face  waa  lit  up  with  a  holy  enthusiasm.  The  secret 
cloister  and  the  silent  cell  had  failed  to  cool,  and  had 
but  amothered  his  passions— they  leaped  forth  now 
with  a  new  life  and  vigor.  He  approached  the  young 
man — waa  near  him — stood  before  him :  in  one  moment 
more,  and  lo !  the  torch  was  lit  that  flaahed  upon  hia 
funeral  pyre ! 

('Down  with  prieatcraftt"  ahouted  a  single  voice,  so 
thrilling  that  it  touched  every  heart  and  waa  echoed  by 
every  lip.  The  young  revolutionist  had  by  one  cry 
nerved  a  hundred  arms.  The  priest  was  hurled  to  the 
earth — the  uplifted  dagger  was  sheathed  in  his  heart — 
and  in  a  few  moments,  aa  the  crowd  swept  over  it,  that 
form  had  been  trodden  to  the  clay  from  whence  it 
sprang.  Thia  waa  but  the  beginning  of  the  end;  for 
his  death  was  the  signal  for  an  attack  on  the  neighbor- 
ing chapela  by  the  bloodthiraty  mob. 

As  the  moon  rose  above  the  diatant  mountains  on 
that  evening,  the  channt  of  priests  had  ceased — the 
consecrated  lighta  were  outr—  the  solemn  chime  of  holy 
bells  was  no  longer  heard.  The  aacred  templea  had 
been  plundered  of  their  statuea  and  divinities — the  loud 
laugh  echoed  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  blood-atain- 
ed  flag  of  infidelity  floated  in  triumph  from  their  turreta 
and  spires.  The  eternal  faith  had  been  hurled  from  ita 
throne  of  ages ! 

A  moment  after  the  assassination,  the  mad  shout  of 
the  revolutionists  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  our  traveller 
turned  and  foimd  himself  alone.  In  another  moment 
the  young  stranger  waa  at  his  side.  "  Fly,  fly,  or  I 
know  not  who  may  be  the  next  victim,"  exelaimed  he. 
The  mob,  the  cheering  words,  the  stranger,  the  murder, 
all  ruahed  before  him.  The  veil  waa  torn  from  the 
mystery.  The  truth  flashed  upon  him.  To  save  him, 
the  unknown  young  man  had  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  populace  to  another  point. 

"  To  whom  do  I  owe  my  safety  7"  asked  he — ^but  on 
turning  to  where  the  stranger  stood,  he  could  not  sea 
him.  He  moved  not,  he  spoke  not,  he  breathed  not. 
Waa  it  not  all  a  dream,  a  viaion  7  Suddenly  he  reco- 
vered.  The  cry  of  the  mob  acarcely  heard,  the  atreet 
cleared,  despair  nerved  him.  His  mission  to  Paris  waa 
not  attained.  The  about  of  the  mob  neared  him ;  but 
he  waa  far  distant  when  they  returned. 

Thua  entered  Francia  Armine  into  Paria.  When  the 
mantle  of  night  waa  caat  upon  the  earth,  he  waa  aitting 
in  a  email  room  in  the  auburba  of  that  city.  Hia  mind 
was  unusually  gloomy  and  abstracted.    He  moved  to 
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the  window — all  without  was  itill.  Tlie  blue  heavena 
were  •parUing'  with  the  lif  bt  of  manyatars,  and  the 
joong  moon,  "  regent  of  the  night,"  reflected  its  beams 
upon  the  quiet  Parisian  city.  As  he  retired,  he  opened 
a  delicate  locket,  which  contained  some  rich  and  jetty 
hair,  and  as  he  gaied  upon  it  a  strain  of  music  from  a 
distant  band  of  serenaders  swept  along'.  And  sad  and 
melancholy  were  his  musings  as  he  listened;  for  they 
were  of  the  past  Before  him  appeared  his  youthful 
sister,  the  beautiful  and  lost — his  distant  home— the 
green  earth  and  sparkling  streams  of  that  home— and, 
glowing  above  all,  was  the  violet  sky  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful Italy! 


CHAPTBR  II. 

Oenlui !  the  fod  of  earth, 
The  child  of  hearen ! 


F4i^/UU. 


lAf%  had  to  her  beeo  eweet  at  oiueic  meaeuree 
That  ileal  forth  from  a  late  on  tome  fiiint  breeie ! 

•/Stmelia, 

Ll^t  after  Usht  the  f  lorioui  Tleione  fade. 


Francis  Arroine  was  an  Italian,  possessing  all  that 
birth  and  wealth  could  accumulate.  He  was  bom 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Como,  whoso  sparkling 
waters  and  picturesque  landscapes  are  linked  with  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  Europe  has  many 
a  Maggiore  and  Leman,  and  but  one 

**  Como,  with  lis  crystal  face.** 

The  unrivalled  climate,  the  rainbow  tinted  skies,  the 
transparent  waters,  the  white  walled  villas  that  rise  on 
its  gulden  banks,  combine  to  render  its  "  peaceful  her- 
mitage" a  most  desirable  retreat  And  it  was  there  that 
the  poet  touched  his  heaven-strung  lyre,  and  awoke 
atraina  more  immortal  than  the  warrior's  blood-bought 
name.  It  is  there  that  amid  the  green  groves  played 
the  glittering  waters  of  Pliny*s  cooling  fountain,  and 
there  stands  the  terrace  wheie  he  gazed  upon  the  sua 
as  it  peered  above  the  blue  and  misty  hilb  or  sank  be- 
neath the  distant  horison.  It  ia  there  that  the  rich 
music  and  the  graceful  poetry  of  Italy  come  like  hallow- 
ed dreams  to  the  wandering  pilgrim. 

At  an  early  age  Armine's  parents  died,  leaving  him- 
self and  his  sister  alone,  though  not  friendless,  upon 
the  world.  His  boyhood  had  been  a  mixture  of  plea- 
sure and  study;  not  too  much  of  the  former  to  unfit  his 
mind  for  the  intense  study  of  after  years,  nor  too  much 
of  atudy  to  nauseate  the  taste  snd  vitiate  the  youthful 
intellect,  rendering  the  object  unprepared  and  unwilling 
to  prosecute  the  higher  and  more  tedious  branches  of 
education.  It  was  a  nice  blending  of  the  two,  such  as 
ia  to  be  observed  in  that  of  the  oppoaite  colon  of  the 
rainbow,  distinct  in  shade,  but  not  so  in  the  mingled 
and  delicate  pencilling  of  each  rich  hue. 

When  I  said  that  he  waa  an  Italian,  a  description  of 
the  gradual  development  of  his  intellect  might  be 
deemed  a  superfluous  waste  of  words.  For  there  is  a 
something  in  the  air,  and  earth  and  sky  of  that  lovely 
clime,  that  kindles,  elevates  and  refines  the  mind. 
When  the  veil  of  twilight  is  cast  over  the  earth,  with 
•'ts  deep  vallics,  its  fragrant  groves  and  its  luxuriant 


gardens,  to  wander  forth  and  breathe  the  perfumed  air, 
should  it  fail  to  draw  from  the  recesses  <^  the  mind  all 
that  is  beautiful  or  vivid  there,  they  will  remain  dor- 
mant forever.  IVhether  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
sky,  with  its  shifting  and  fleecy  clouds  that  even  melt 
into  the  deep  aaore  as  we  gaze  upon  them — ^to  the  air, 
pregnant  with]  the  perfume  of  flowers— or  to  the  ret. 
dant  earth — or  to  a  transfusion  of  the  whole,  the  mind 
is  elevated  to  a  brighter  sphere  thsn  its  wont— to  t 
dreamlike  enchantment,  where  it  can  revel  in  all  that  b 
exquisite  or  passionate  in  that  Elysium  receptacle^  the 
imagination. 

Armine's  education  was  simple,  not  complicated.  He 
had  studied  well  the  writings  of  his  own  eovntiyaKO, 
before  he  sought  those  of  other  lands.  He  did  not  dire 
into  the  sea  of  classic  learning  ere  he  had  sldmrned 
over  the  calmer  stream  of  a  common  education.  He 
well  knew  the  present,  before  he  ventured  into  the  dim 
regions  of  the  paat.  What  to  the  untutored  mind  tn 
the  lessons  of  the  bygone  1  What  Egypt's  mystic  and 
venerated  learning?  What  the  elassic  literattne  of 
Greece,  or  the  untouched  shelves  of  oriental  Perrial 
The  eagle,  if  he  would  soar  to  the  clouds  or  bathe  hii 
plumage  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  must  strengthen  hia 
wing  upon  the  eyry  ere  he  succeeds ;  and  the  mind,  too, 
with  all  its  gigantic  powers,  must  slowly  unfold  them, 
at  first  the  crsdle,  and  then  the  unfettered  tread,  to 
closely  does  the  mind  resemble  the  body. 

He  travelled;  for  though  Italy  was  once  illustriooi, 
once  mistress  of  learning,  she  was  then  but  the  phantom 
of  her  former  self.  He  travelled  into  other  lands,  asd 
he  penetrated  still  farther  into  the  inner  temple  of  iatel' 
ligence^  At  last  the  lightning  burst  firom  its  impri- 
soning cloud-^haos  disappeared — he  possessed  the 
great  gift, 

"  That  ocean  to  the  rirers  of  the  mind.** 

His  mind  was  peopled  with  the  star-bright  fancies,  the 
seraph-winged  thoughts,  the  "moving  delicate''  crea- 
tions*' of  the  poet,  with  no  obstacle  to  his  wanderin^ii 
no  pinion  to  his  conceptions.  The  pure  snd  holy  fire* 
of  genius  were  kindled,  and  threw  abroad  their  ani- 
mating and  inspiring  rays. 

And  fame,  though  it  is  but  the  foam  that  glittos  a 
moment  upon  the  wave  and  then  dissolves^  clustered 
around  his  name  and  promised  to  it  immortality.  Little 
did  he  then  imagine  the  impenetrable  mystery  that 
would  oloud  his  life  and  moulder  away  the  dreams  and 
visions  that  youth  and  poetry  had  consecrated.  What 
are  the  eagle-plumed  hopea,  the  golden  aspiratioBB  of 
the  human  heart,  that,  like  the  snow-flake^  a  single 
breath  can  melt  1 

Hia  sister's  love  was  as  the  first  rosy  star  that  beanted 
upon  his  path.  She  was  very  beautiful — a  dowry  which 
to  some  is  accompanied  with  innocence  and  happinem^ 
and  to  others  the  fatal  companion  of  vice  and  shame. 
To  which  of  these  Qenevieve  Armine  was  destined,  the 
after  events  of  these  pages  will  serve  to  delineate. 

Her  brother  loved  her.  She  was  to  him  as  a  gentle 
spirit  from  another  world  sent  to  cheer  him  on  his  path* 
way — so  pure,  so  chaste,  so  lovely,  so  like  an  angel— ia 
form  so  symmetrical,  in  mind  ao  rare  and  chaste.  When 
pondering  over  the  musty  volume  in  his  study,  or  deh' 
nesting  on  his  page  the  beautiful  creations  that  throng- 
ed hia  brain,  her  light  tap  could  be  heard  at  the  door, 
and  her  soft  voice  would  ask  to  gain  admittance  there. 
And  titen  she  would  bound  in,  and  on  hia  lap  wonld  he 
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then  breathe  into  her  mind  the  dirinity  that  hovered 
around  Mb  ovb,  wttchiag  its  dawn  and  development 
viib  a  miaer'a  care. 

H«r  every  action  was  aa  a  spell  to  him.  Her  form 
teemed  rather  the  animation  of  a  dream,  and  her  rich 
and  musical  voice  sweeter  than  the  first  spring  gale. 
Together  they  had  often  wandered  along  the  level 
champaign  and  climbed  the  neighboring  hills.  At 
mornings  freshest  hoar,  they  could  be  seen  in  the 
•iudy  grove  above  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  perchance 
to  drop  a  tear  or  breathe  a  prayer  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed ;  and  at  evening  they  were  sailing  on  the  crys- 
tal boiom  of  Como,  when  ^ong  its  waters  were  mir- 
rored the  light  of  many  stars  or  the  beams  of  the  cres- 
cent moon;  and  later,  when  all  was  calm  and  still 
ifoond,  they  were  at  their  door  watching  the  deep  blue 
heaTens  or  singling  from  the  stars  a-  harbinger  for  the 
fatore.  At  such  moments,  as  his  arm  was  twined 
around  her  waist  and  her  head  was  nestled  on  his  bo- 
som, he  woold  gaze  upon  her  beautiful  countenance,  so 
bfigfat,  BO  innocent  in  youthful  beauty,  at  that  time  so 
emblematic  of  the  pure  heavens  she  looked  upon. 

The  present  was  all  to  him ;  for  he  knew  not  of  the 
deep,  sileot,  fathomless  future  that  awaited  him — that, 
above  every  hope  of  the  past,  a  spectre  form  would  dark- 
ly hover,  pointing  to  the  dreams  and  visions  swept  from 
the  earth  forever. 

One  mominsr— it  was  as  bright  as  his  love — ^Armine 
arose  to  take  the  accustomed  walk  with  his  sister :  it 
wu  later  than  usual ;  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  its  rays  had  almost  dried  the  dews  of  night  from 
the  long  grass  that  waved  upon  the  earth ;  yet  she  was 
not  up.  He  went  to  her  chamber  door  and  called  her 
name,  bqt  no  one  anawered.  He  called  again  and  again, 
but  ill  was  silent.  The  suspense  became  intolerable : 
^  bunt  the  door  open.  Her  bed  had  not  been  pressed 
on  that  night— all  in  the  room  was  the  same  as  on  yes- 
terday—but  his  sister,  where  was  she?  The  spirit  of 
the  plaee  had  departed.  As  he  was  retiring,  a  packet  on 
the  table  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  directed  in  her 
ovD  writing  to  his  address.  He  tore  it  open,  and  found 
there  a  small  locket  presented  by  him  to  her  many 
yean  previous :  ha  touched  the  spring,  and  as  it  flew 
open  a  ringlet  of  her  own  hair  floated  on  the  table.  How 
often,  aoiid  the  dreariness  of  after  years,  was  that  slight 
loemento  bathed  in  his  overgushing  tears. 

A  few  days  before  this,  she  had  been  unusually 
gloomy  and  depressed.  She  went  often  to  her  usual 
haunts,  and  returned  home  sad  and  silent.  On  the 
pnvioos  evening  she  was  sitting  over  a  fountain  which 
for  yean  had  been  a  favorite  retreat;  while  there,  her 
brother,  who  had  been  strolling  through  the  woods, 
came  near  her  unnoticed,  and  discovered  that  she  was 
is  tean :  as  silently  as  he  came  he  stole  away,  and  had 
*lnKwt  forgotten  the  circumstance,  until  the  morning 
of  her  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance.  It  then 
fltthed  upon  him.  An  old  servant,  in  passing  near  her 
vindow,  about  midnight,  discovered  lights  in  her  cham- 
^r,  and  imagined  that  he  could  see  forms  flit  by.  He 
vent  to  his  own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  thought  that 
he  heard  strange  noises.  Some  one  was  crying.  As  he 
lay  perfectly  still,  it  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  whis- 
perings so  faint  that  he  could  but  hear  the  sound — a 
borried  tread  as  of  two  persons,  and  again  all  was  silence. 
As  be  was  dosing  into  a  second  sleep  he  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  along  the  road,  but  attributed  all  to 
niperstitious  misgivings,  until  his  slumbers  were  bro- 
ken OD  the  next  morning  with  the  noise  of  the  searahera. 


Hours,  days,  weeks,  months  and  yean  elapsed,  and 
she  was  not  heard  from.  All  was  deep  mystery.  Mes- 
sengers were  scattered  over  the  continent,  and  wealth 
exhausted,  but  the  least  clue  had  not  been  found  to 
solve  the  mystery.  Such  measures  appeared  to  have 
been  taken  as  to  render  the  search  in  vain. 

Her  brother  could  not  move  a  step  without  thinking 
of  her — he  could  not  remain  where  she  had  been — he 
longed  for  an  escape  from  thought ;  for  it  was  a  pain  to 
think,  to  live.  He  closed  his  villa  on  the  Como,  and 
travelled,  where  he  knew  not,  he  cared  not.  The  same 
to  him  were  clouds  and  sunshine,  day  and  night,  peace 
and  turmoil.  A  dim  and  sepulchral  void  was  in  his 
heart.    The 


Cf 


Beauty  of  the  grass  and  splendor  of  the  flowers** 


was  unnoticed  by  him.  The  storm  and  the  tempest, 
when  the  demons  of  the  cloud  shook  their  shroud  upon 
the  earth,  were  his  element.  He  was  driven  like  a 
blighted  leaf  before  the  wind,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
his  despair  longed  for  the  strife  and  the  red  flash  of 
swords. 

He  looked  upon  the  v^orld,  and  cried  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief,  **  I  am  alone."  For  his  parents  had  de- 
parted, and  his  sister  had  left  him.  He  was  alone,  and 
he  asked  not  for  sympathy,  and  he  dreamed  not  of  love. 
The  bright  earth  was  yet  beautiful :  the  glittering  dew 
heralded  its  morn  and  shadowy  twilight  its  eve,  and  at 
night  the  moon  shed  its  mystic  beams,  and  the  stars, 
(he  eternal  sentinels  of  time,  spangled  the  heavens. 
Yet  the  sadness  that  pervaded  his  being,  was  blent  with 
them,  and  darkened  the  face  of  natuie.  Link  by  link 
had  been  sundered  of  the  chain  that  bound  him  to 
earth — cloud  by  cloud  had  arisen  upon  his  hopes,  and 
all  was  dreary  and  desolate.  The  aunakine  qf  hts 
youth  had  passed.  In  his  meditations  he  would  cling 
to  the  hope  that  Genevieve  yet  lived.  Fame's  eagle 
pinions  lured  him  not — ambition's  syren  hopes  were 
forgotten — that  lyre,  the  sound  of  which  people  heard 
entranced,  was  untouched,  and  the  beautiful  visions 
of  the  poet  were  beaten  back  to  their  sad  and  silent 
chambers. 

Five  years  of  suspense  had  passed,  and  she  was  un- 
heard of.  He  resolved  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  Wandering  along  the  Seine, 
he  at  length  reached  Paris.  Of  his  entrance  into  that 
city— of  his  danger  and  of  his  rescue,  we  have  already 
recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Having  exhaust- 
ed the  patience  of  the  gentle  reader,  we  hasten  now 
from  the  retrospect  to  the  events  of  the  present.  Read- 
er, we  abominate  all  comparisons,  but  we  trust  that  you 
will  find  our  narrative  like  a  river,  whose  fountain  is 
dull  and  lazy,  but  which,  as  iu  banks  widen  and  its 
waters  increase,  will  be  found  pleasant  to  the  sight. 
You  have  lingered  thus  far  with  us  to  pluck  the  flower 
from  the  roadside ;  go  on,  and  hand  in  hand  we  will 
open  to  your  vision  the  wide  landscape :  perchance  in 
the  forests  and  groves,  and  by  the  murmuring  waters, 
something  may  be  found  that  will  cheat  existence  for 
a  moment  of  its  palling  realities  and  its  sickening 
anxieties. 

Armine  in  his  slumbers  had  sent  through  the  itntrod 
vista  of  the  future,  a  brightening  dream;  for  although 
darkness  and  gloom  rest  upon  the  shrine,  the  spirit  and 
the  divinity  still  hover  there,  and  seraph-winged  and 
fresh-breathing  hope  descends  like  the  dove  on  the 
waters  of  the  past,  and  brightens,  as  with  an  Eden  spell, 
the  dim  clouds  of  the  future. 
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THE  WEST  FIFTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

Bj  L.  11,  of  WMUofion  Cky. 

iComluied.) 

CHAPTKRIV. 

The  Indians,  perceiving  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  escape  by  flight,  reeoWed  to  lell  their  liTea  at  a  dear 
price  to  the  yictora. 

Their  loaded  arms  were  stacked  near  die  spot  where 
they  were  constructing  their  rafts.  On  the  first  alarm, 
those  who  were  not  injured  by  the  sudden  fire  from  the 
top  of  the  river  bank,  sprung  to  their  rifles  and  stood  on 
the  defensive.  They  separated  partially,  and  retreated 
slowly  backwards  along  the  beach,  selecting  at  the  same 
time  the  antagonists  with  whom  they  intended  to  grap- 
ple,  and  try  the  fate  of  war.  The  settlers  pressed  on 
vigorously,  not  at  all  forgetting  the  injunction  of  their 
eommander,  that  "  each  man  must  buckle  to  his  man,'* 
or  the  enemy  would  escape  with  only  a  trifling  loss. 

The  fire  from  the  bluff  had  been  deadly,  but  still  a 
•ufficient  number  of  the  enemy  remained  to  give  full 
employment  to  the  assailants^  The  savages  discharged 
their  pieces  with  eflect,  wounding  five  of  the  settlers  so 
that  they  could  render  no  assistance  to  their  comrades. 
Those  who  had  fired  first,  having  reloaded,  came  to  the 
succor  of  those  who  were  in  front.  The  commander 
led  the  van,  giving  his  orders  in  a  loud  and  animated 
tone.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  coolness,  and 
to  have  been  wrought  up,  by  the  conviction  of  the  deep 
stake  which  was  to  be  won  or  lost  in  this  game  of  life 
and  death,  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  bordering  on  mad- 
ness.  His  whole  countenance  was  full  of  desperate 
fury.  His  eye  was  lighted  up  by  the  feeling  of  revenge 
that  was  burning  within  him.  The  watchword  was 
"  no  quarters."  Selecting  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the 
enemy,  the  dauntless  veteran  gave  him  to  understand 
by  his  movements  upon  him,  that  he  had  selected  him 
as  the  object  of  his  attack.  He  then  made  a  sudden 
run  at  him,  as  though  he  sought  an  individual  encounter 
with  him,  hand  to  hand,  which  threw  the  chief  o^  his 
guard,  and  operated  as  a  momentary  surprise.  At  that 
instant  the  commander  halted.  As  quick  as  thought,  he 
raised  his  rifle,  applied  his  long  practised  eye  to  the 
sight,  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell,  who  had  scarcely  reached 
the  earth  before  his  adversary  buried  his  tomahawk  in 
his  brains,  drew  out  his  knife,  took  the  scalp,  and  put  it 
into  his  leather  shot  pouch.  As  the  parties  fought  along 
the  edge  of  the  water,  the  warriors,  according  to  custom, 
kept  up  a  loud  yelling  to  encourage  each  other.  But  it 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  their  number 
was  so  much  diminished,  that  they  saw  that  they  must 
all  be  cut  off,  unless  they  saved  themselves  by  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  fly.  Eight  of  them  threw  their  arms  be- 
hind them,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  the  river, 
two  or  three  of  whom  were  already  badly  wounded. 
The  victorious  party,  with  their  pieces  ready,  waited  till 
they  should  rise  to  take  breath,  and  then  fired.  One 
who  came  up,  was  pouring  out  blood  from  his  mouth  in 
a  stream,  but  he  was  instantly  wounded  again,  and  roll- 
ing over  and  over,  he  at  last,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
sunk  to  rise  no  more.  These  unerring  marksmen  killed 
off  all  who  had  fled  but  two,  who  being  expert  swim- 
mers,'made  their  way  safely  to  the  oppoeite  shore,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile.    The  settlers  stood  and  watched 


them  with  intense  interest,  hoping  that  they  weic 
wounded,  and  that  at  last  they  woak!  go  down.  Bat, 
after  a  k»ng  time,  they  were  espied  slowly  ascending 
the  bank.  After  they  had  reached  the  bluff,  they  nt 
down  to  rest  themselves,  when  the  whites  raised  t 
loud  cry  after  them,  to  which  they  replied  in  defyiitg 
tones  and  ejaculations. 

The  hatred  of  these  emigrants  to  the  west  towards tlie 
unlettered  and  uncivilized  sons  of  the  forest,  was  vith- 
out  any  limit,  and  was  met  in  a  corresponding  temper. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina  claimed  all  the  territory 
from  the  sea  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  MissiasippL 
She  had  invited  all,  who  were  sufficiently  daring  and 
brave  to  form  settlements  on  her  western  boondary,  tp 
do  so;  and  had  promised  to  each  head  of  a  fiunily,  i 
preemption  right  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  laod. 
After  the  termination  of  our  revolutionary  war,  ibe 
same  state  had  allotted  to  the  ofiicers  and  soldien  of 
her  continental  line,  large  parcels  of  soil  over  vhick 
the  Indians  were  then  roaming,  as  rewards  for  their  per- 
severing seal  and  signal  bravery,  in  defending  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  against  the  usurpations  of  the  motbci 
country.  Whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  new  settle- 
ments were  enlarged,  the  men,  women  and  children, 
were  set  upon  by  the  savages  and  slaughterccL  It  vss 
forever  uncertain  when  or  where  they  would  make 
their  attacks.  They  came  suddenly,  perpetrated  the 
meditated  mischief,  then  disappeared,  and  buried  them- 
selves in  their  fastnesses  and  hiding  places.  The  hos- 
tility between  these  parties  was  unappeasable.  The 
one  was  resolved  to  hold  the  property  which  had  beeo 
allotted  to  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  law ;  the  other 
adhered  with  unrelenting  tenacity  to  the  land  which  had 
been  given  them  by  the  Great  Spirit.  The  war  which 
had  so  long  depended  between  these  combatants,  and 
which  had  been  prosecuted  with  such  disastrous  fortones 
to  both,  was  bloody  and  ferocious  to  the  last  d^rec 
Every  other  consideration  was  finally  swallowed  np  it 
the  gratification  of  personal  revenge.  Thewhiumai 
hated  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian  bated  the  white  rasa. 
Both  saw  that  nothing  less  than  the  most  daring  aeu  of 
personal  courage  eoukl  save  them  from  total  extenmss- 
tion. 

Those  of  the  whites  who  had  gone  into  the  recent 
conflict,  had  parted  from  their  families,  with  a  resohziioo 
regardless  of  all  consequences,  under  the  eonvictios 
that  although  their  lot  was  a  hard  one,  it  must  be  met 
with  a  courage  equal  to  the  exigent  circumstances  ia 
which  they  were  placed.  After  this  bloody  battle  or 
rather  massacre  was  over,  the  conquerors  turned  their 
attention  to  the  condition  of  their  associates.  Poor 
of  them  had  been  killed,  and  nine  of  them  wounded. 
The  former  were  hastily  buried  in  the  sand.  But  ibe 
situation  of  the  latter,  awakened  all  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  those  who  had  escaped  unhurU  They  cried 
constantly  for  water  to  slake  their  burning  tbirsL  One 
poor  fellow  who  was  desperately  hurt,  implored  then 
to  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  by  shooting  him  through 
the  head ;  for  he  was  certain,  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
live.  Some,  in  their  agonies,  prayed  earnestly  that 
their  sufferings  might  be  quickly  ended  in  death.  This 
party  had  gone  on  their  expedition  suddenly.  They 
possessed  no  means  to  heal  the  sick  or  wounded,  ev«i  H 
there  had  been  time  to  eolleet  them.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  these  unfortunate  men  ?    They  conM  not  be 
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left  to  dia.   Tiwre  were  no  rehtolet  on  whieh  to  trant- 
port  them,  and  it  seemed  impoosible  to  get  them  along 
onr  t  rough  and  narrow  trace,  every  where  croned  by 
bM  timber,  and  at  many  poinu  covered  with  large 
looK  rocks;  thia  difficalty  leemed  to  baffle  all  the  devi- 
ces of  Uw  oommander  and  hia  comrades,  and  to  fill  them 
with  distress.  At  length,  a  aimple  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested and  adopted.   Round  pieces  of  timber  were  pro- 
cored,  which  were  flattened  at  the  enda,  that  were  to 
rot  on  the  ground.    Tbeae  pieces  were  connected  by 
bn»d  flat  slips  that  were  inserted  and  extended  from 
side  to  side.   The  poles  were  raised  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  horse,  and  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  back.    Then 
1  broad  string,  like  a  breast-band,  was  drawn  round  the 
breast  of  the  animaL    On  these  vehicles,  resembling 
hsnd-barrowa,  these  poor  fellows  were  laid.    One  man 
led  the  horse  carefully  and  alowly,  and  two  others  fol- 
lowed behind,  occasionally  lifUng  up  these  oontrivances, 
Bod  easing  them  over  the  bad  places  and  rocky  ob- 
ttnctiona  that  lay  in  the  way.    It  was  impossible  lor 
the  party  to  make  more  than  ten  miles  a  day.    The 
distance  from  the  Tennessee  to  Nashville  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles.  On  the  march,  the  suflbrtngs  of 
those  who  had  been  shot  were  indescribable.    On  the 
iifth  day,  one  of  the  men  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  it 
vBs  obvious  that  he  muat  die,  for  the  ball  had  pene- 
trtted  the  groin  and  could  not  be  extracted.    Orders 
were  § iren  that  the  whole  party  should  halt  and  await 
the  resolt  of  the  struggle  which  the  dying  man  was 
maintaining  against  the  rapid  approaches  of  death. 
His  eoonge,  however,  was  unshaken.    When  night 
Kt  in,  fires  were  kindled  and  the  guard  mounted. 
The  sufferer  beckoned  to  the  commander  to  come  near 
hinu  Having  done  bo^  he  said  that  he  could  not  live 
lili  morning ;  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  him, 
his  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms.    He  then  re- 
qoested  the  veteran,  down  whose  weather-beaten  cheek 
tears  were  stealing,  to  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  fought 
ud  faUen  aa  became  a  brave  soldier.    To  tell  the  same 
io  his  chidren,  when  they  became  old  enough  to  under- 
ttasd,  how,  when  and  why  he  had  given  up  hife  life  in 
^r  defence,  and  that  they  must  never  lose  any  oppor- 
loaiiy  of  avenging  his  blood.    He  further  desired  that 
(he  place  where  he  might  be  buried  ahould  be  carefully 
°ivked,  80  that  when  the  savages  were  driven  from  the 
coantry,  his  bones  might  be  collected,  and  laid  along 
"de  of  those  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  but  a  few 
BKxiths  before  likewise  fallen  heroically  in  a  desperate 
eoeonnter  with  the  enemy.    Finally,  he  wished  to  bid 
^well  to  all  who  were  present.    They  came  around 
him,  and  clasped  his  feeble  hand.    Not  a  word  was 
>polrcn,  hot  all  were  melted  into  tears. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  striking  characteristics  of 
^^  early  emigrants,  that  amidst  the  roughest  scenes 
*nd  most  appalling  dangers,  they  were  forever  united 
to  one  another  by  the  most  devoted  aflection.  About 
M  boor  before  day-light  the  patient  expired.  When 
the  day  dawned,  tihe  dead  body  was  taken  to  a  rocky 
nook  about  filly  yards  from  the  trace,  and  there  laid. 
The  party  gathered  up  the  stones  which  were  lying 
f^od  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  erected  a  kind 
of  rude  maosoleom  on  the  top  of  which  they  placed 
pKces  of  fallen  timber,  in  compliance  with  the  dying 
nan'a  request.  This  simple  monument  is  known  to 
ibis  hour,  and  the  melancboly  history  which  is  connect- 


ed with  it,  is  still  recited  by  the  deseendants  of  the  un- 
fortunate victim.   After  this  pious  labor  was  performed , 
the  weary  march  was  resumed.    The  wound  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  Henry  was  m  itself  not  dange- 
rous.   But  the  weather  was  excessively  hot — there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  applied  to  it,  to  cleanse  it,  but  cold 
water.    Fatigue,  want  of  proper  sustenance,  bodily  and 
mental  irritation,  brought  on  him  a  slow  and  insidious 
fever  which  exhausted  all  his  strength.    No  longer  able 
to  sit  in  his  saddle,  he  was  placed  upon  the  vehicle 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  dead  companion.    On 
the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  the  party  arrived  with- 
in seven  miles  of  the  station.    An  early  start  was  made 
in  the  morning,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  caravan  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  lolly  hill  that 
overlooked  Nashville.    The  commander  and  the  spy 
rode  together  in  front,  the  latter  carrying  a  slender 
hickory  pole  in  his  hand,  with  all  the  scalps  that  had 
been  taken  strung  upon  it    Some  of  the  children  who 
were  near  the  gate  first  descried  the  returning  party, 
and  gave  the  word.    All  who  were  within  instantly 
rushed  out  and  gathered  up  close  together,  seeming  to 
be  afraid  to  advance  and  meet  the  fatal  news  which 
might  be  brought.    That  the  kte  encounter  had  made 
widows  of  some  and  orphans  of  others,  the  train  of 
wounded  which  followed  in  the  rear,  rendered  almost 
certain.    Behind  all,  came  the  five  young  squaws  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  for  the  commander  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  humanity,  as  it  was  one  of  his 
truisms  that  no  brave  man  would  ever  lay  his  hand 
upon  a  woman  in  anger.    At  length  there  was  a  halt. 
The  wife  of  the  commander,  as  usual,  was  in  front. 
When  the  veteran  alighted,  her  oldest  children  being 
around  her  feet,  she  embraced  him.    But  each  of  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  killed,  cried  out,  *' Great 
God!  is  my  husband  dead?"  "Is  he  killed?'*  No  re- 
plies were  made.    These  women  did  not  shed  tears  or 
shriek,  but  they  set  up  the  wild  howl  of  maniac»— the 
result  of  utter  despair.    No  one  was  yet  prepared  to 
give  the  stirring  details  of  the  recent  battle.    The  wife 
of  the  commander  first  rallied  and  gave  directions  to 
have  the  widowed  women  taken  away  and  placed  in 
their  cabins,  whilst  the  friends  of  those  who  were  lying 
on  their  litters  were  engaged  in  lifting  them  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  carrying  them  along  slowly  to  their  beds. 
But  all  were  astonished  and  grieved  at  the  spectral  ap- 
pearance of  Henry.    Only  a  little  while  before,  he  had 
gone  forth  to  the  bottle  broil,  full  of  health  and  life  and 
joy.    His  commander  cherished  for  him  a  paternal  at- 
tachment.   His  courage,  energy,  and   noble  bearing, 
had  won  the  regards  of  all  around  him.    The  wife  of 
the  commander  gave  him  her  unceasing  personal  care. 
She  administered  to  him  those  simples  that  were  at 
hand,  and  best  calculated  to  abate  and  finally  to  remove 
his  fever,  and  those  tonics  which  could  be  procured  in 
the  woods.    She  would  not  permit  any  one  to  wash 
and  cleanse  his  wound,  but  performed  this  duty  herself. 
Seeing  that  he  was  despondent — that  there  was  some- 
thing within  him  that  weighed  upon  his  heart — this 
generous  woman  endeavored  to  revive  his  hopes  by 
every  appliance  and  suggestion  within  her  power. 
After  many  weeks  of  suffering,  Henry  became  percep- 
tibly better.    The  five  prisoners  rode  on  their  Indian 
ponies.    They  were  dressed  in  the  clothes  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  neighboring  sUtton.    On  their 
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fint  arrival  no  one  noticed  them.  Tbey  Mt  on  tbeir 
bones  with  their  heads  bent  down,  nor  did  they  dare 
to  look  up.  At  last  the  women  suggested  that 
some  disposition  should  be  made  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings,  who  they  alleged  must  be  worn  out  by 
their  tedious  march.  Signs  were  made  to  them  to 
dismount.  Having  done  so,  they  were  directed  to  pass 
the  gate  into  the  station,  where  they  halted  and  stood 
lip  in  a  cluster,  their  eyes  directed  to  the  earth  and 
their  long  coal-black  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  dejected,  but  prepared,  with 
the  characteristic  fortitude  of  the  savage,  for  any  fate, 
however  disastrous,  that  might  await  them.  The  wife 
of  the  commander  approached  them— halted — viewed 
them  intently,  and  walked  several  times  round  them. 
At  last  she  eielaimed,  "  I  suppose  these  poor  creatures 
had  nothing  to  do  with  murdering  our  people.  We 
must  do  something  for  them,  as  they  are,  like  ourselves, 
human !"  A  man  who  resided  in  the  station,  who  spoke 
Cherokee,  and  who  had  been  three  years  a  prisoner  in 
the  nation,  was  then  called  up,  who  addressed  the 
squaws  in  their  native  tongue.  They  appeared  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  surprise.  After  recovering  a  little, 
they  threw  up  tbeir  eyes,  their  countenances  beaming 
with  joy.  Without  daring  to  make  any  reply  to  what 
was  said,  they  obeyed  a  command  that  was  given 
them  to  retire  to  a  cabin  where  something  was  set  for 
them  to  eat. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mrs.  B.  was  taken  to  a  to.wn,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  murder  of  her  husband 
and  his  companions  had  been  perpetrated.  On  her 
arrival  all  the  inhabitants  gathered  around  her.  Many 
aged  warriors  and  squaws  came  limping  along  with  the 
crowd,  who  viewed  her  with  intense  and  eager  curi- 
osity. They  talked  earnestly  and  incessantly  with  the 
chief,  who  held  her  as  his  priaoner,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  giving  to  his  audience  copious  details  of  the  events 
4jf  the  recent  capture.  When  he  drew  out  his  toma- 
hawk, and  exhibited  with  it  the  manner  of  the  assault 
upon  Col  B.,  and  the  young  white  men,  the  rest  testi- 
fied their  gratification  by  loud  shouts.  Towards  Mrs> 
B.  there  were  no  manifestations  of  compassion  in  a 
single  individual  of  this  mass  of  savages. 

When  she  had  reached  the  hut  of  her  roaster,  she  was 
given  to  understand  that  she  must  go  out  every  day 
and  hunt  for  such  loose  pieces  of  wood,  as  she  might  be 
able  to  carry  upon  her  head  or  in  her  arms,  and  bring 
them  to  the  hut  to  be  used  in  cooking.  This  was 
nearly  all  that  she  was  required  to  do.  The  two  boys  of 
the  squaw  accompanied  her  on  these  expeditions,  and 
after  awhile  became  so  much  attached  to  her  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  away  from  her.  The  caresses  of 
Mrs.  B.  seemed  to  gratify  both  them  and  the  mother. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  summer,  many  of  the 
Indians  fell  sick  with  fever,  and  were  utterly  neglected 
by  the  resL  The  humane  feelings  of  Mrs.  B.  were 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers.  Her  residence  in 
Carolina  had  made  her  fiimiliar  with  the  treatment  of 
those  inflammatory  diseases  that  are  common  in  south- 
ern latitudes.  She  administered  so  successfully  those 
simple  remedies,  which  were  found  in  the  woods,  that 
many  who  were  ill  recovered.    Perceiving  the  effects  of 


her  skiU,  the  whole  of  the  popuIalioR  begu  lo  look 
upon  her  with  a  kind  of  supeistitioot  retmoce. 
Wherever  she  went  they  paid  her  a  voluntary  hooage, 
as  though  she  bore  about  her  the  wand  of  a  dtumer. 
All  who  were  diseased,  came  to  her,  coDfidenlly  apcr'. 
ing  relief.  If  she  could  not  cure  them,  still  <be  vu 
often  able,  and  always  anxious  to  mitigate  Uieir  niir- 
ings.  These  employments  diverted  her  tUentioo  in 
some  degree,  from  her  own  misfiHtunei,  and  illed  op 
hours  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  des- 
pondency. 

Mrs.  B.  earnestly  desired  to  revisit  the  boat,  nM 
she  presumed  might  still  be  at  the  place  where  it  bd 
been  captured.  An  application  having  been  cade 
through  the  aquaw  to  the  chief,  permisnon  wasgnotc^ 
her  to  do  so.  Taking  the  oldest  boy  with  her,  the  tet 
out  early  one  morning,  and  on  her  arrival  at  the  riier, 
found  the  vessel  fiistened  to  a  large  tree.  The  water 
had  iallen,  and  had  left  her  on  the  dry  beach.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  had  warped  the  planks,  that  were  green 
when  they  were  put  on,  and  already  a  geoeral  decay 
had  commenced.  Looking  on  this  aceoe  of  the  over- 
whelming calamity  that  had  befallen  henelf  and  her 
liamily,  Mrs.  B.  burst  into  tears,  and  delivend  henelf 
up  to  her  sorrows. 

Her  poignant  recollections  of  the  past  were  nddcBiy 
awakened  into  new  life  and  energy.  Seating  hose'f 
upon  a  log,  she  asked  herself, "  Shall  I  ever  retara  to 
the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  7  or  am  I  dooflKd  o 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  amidst  the  haoou  of  (he 
savage  ?  What  has  become  of  my  children?  Uj 
daughter — my  manly  boy — ^my  little  girls?  myooiDe- 
rous  relatives  and  friends^  whom  I  left  behind  ne  *hen 
I  entered  upon  this  hazardous  and  disastrous  joamey  to 
these  western  wilds  7"  Engrossed  by  these  gkwoy 
thoughts  Mrs.  B.  sat  a  long  time,  and  uoconscioiBly 
sobbed  aloud  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  grief.  Ai 
length,  she  summoned  enough  of  courage  to  veoture  oa 
board  the  boat,  the  upper  deck  of  which  she  reid»d 
with  great  difliculty.  Descending  from  it,  she  catered 
her  own  apartmenu  The  plunderers  had  left  ooe  bed, 
three  or  four  stools,  and  several  smaller  artjcles  of  iiule 
value,  together  with  the  few  books  which  she  bad 
brought  along  with  her.  Amongst  these  wu  the  lai^ 
family  Bible  in  which  the  ages  of  her  children  had  heco 
set  down  in  the  band-writing  of  her  husband.  Be  had 
purchased  it  immediately  after  their  marriage  A^  ^ 
sight  of  this  well  known  volume  the  heart  of  Mis.  B. 
leaped  with  joy.  Springing  forward,  and  hastily  sm- 
ing  it,  she  found  that  it  was  not  materiallj  iojond. 
The  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery  of  this  precici^ 
record,  was  a  subject  of  unspeakable  gmtifieatios  ^ 
one  imbued  with  such  deep  religious  feelings  si  this 
widowed  woman.  She  bore  it  back  with  her  to  the  ton, 
and  reperused  its  contents  with  increasing  foodoeniBd 
interest.  She  often  declared,  afterwards,  that  At 
read  it  so  constantly  during  her  protraeted  exile,  that 
she  committed  every  word  of  it  to  memory.  She  *1» 
stated,  that  it  had  continually  strengthened  her  friih-- 
revived  her  drooping  spirits— reanimated  herhopMi*"^ 
fortified  her  paUence.  Mrs.  R  did  not  Uike  a  last  sdieo 
of  this  frail  barque  without  a  pang.  She  bad  fiist  entend 
it  with  a  thousand  anticipated  pleasures.  It  had  borne 
her  over  the  placid  stream  with  all  her  ones  prospeitNft 
but  now  calamitous  worldly  fortunes.    Like  everythii^ 
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efoe  tUi  ifl  nerely  physical,  it  most  aoon  be  broken  op 
by  the  grttx  deitroyer,  Time,  and  its  fragments  driAed 
twiy  ieto  the  deep  oeean.  This  rude  structare  had 
snea  been  her  dooitdli  where  she  had  worshipped  her 
hooidnld  gods— had  lored  herhusbsnd  and  herehil- 
dies.  The  memory  of  theee  eodearmeou  is  too  plea* 
ttnt  asd  moomfal  to  the  soul  of  woman,  ever  to  be 
fm]goaen! 

The  Uitie  girls  who  had  been  taken  off  by  the  oM 
Indian  woman,  whose  name  was  Loggi,  were  too  young 
iodg  to  remember  their  mother.  Their  protector  ca- 
ressed them  with  more  than  maternal  assiduity  and 
tandcfneaai  Although  these  children  had  been  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  iodulgeoee,  yet  they  were  soon  reconciled 
to  lie  down  upon  the  dirt  floor  of  this  Indian  woman's 
liot,  and  to  &II  away  into  sleep  in  her  arms.  She  gave 
alffloM  all  her  time,  and  certainly  all  her  afiections,  to 
ilieffl.  She  fblkiwed  them,  and  participated  in  their 
playa  and  amusements,  subdued  their  avenion  to  her 
oBBghUy  exterior,  by  her  incessant  kindnesses  and 
extraragaot  atUchmenL  They  called  her,  and  re- 
Sarded  her,  as  their  mother. 

The  son  of  Mrs.  B.  was  carried  about  seventy  miles 
ftMUh  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  was  em- 
piofed  in  beating  com  into  a  kind  of  coarse  meal,  for  the 
use  of  the  fiunily  in  which  he  was  domiciliated. 

Emily,  as  has  been  stated,  was  allotted  to  serve  a 
haughty  young  chieftain.  He  lived  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  river;  he  did  not  speak  to  her,  and  scarcely 
erer  looked  at  her.  She  viewed  him  with  horror.  He 
WIS  one  of  those  younger  men  whose  passions  were 
Ail!  torboleot,  who  loved  the  bloody  strife  of  war,  and 
who  bated  every  human  being  in  whoee  veins  there 
*ai  a  single  drop  of  the  white  man's  blood.  Perhaps 
iiwasthtsdetesution  that  protected  Emily  from  ill  usage 
hy  this  ferocioos  sawage.  He  had  participated  in  all  the 
hold  nsrauds  of  his  tribe  into  the  settlements  of  the 
whiiee— had  assisted  in  burning  some  of  his  prisoners 
ilire— had  danced  around  them,  and  exulted  in  their 
frishtfol  screams.  His  wild  and  penetrating  glance 
iodieaied  the  storming  and  unrelenting  passions  that 
refeiled  within  him.  No  helpless  and  unresisting  cap- 
uveeoold  behold  him  without  involuntarily  shuddering. 
After  two  days*  march,  Emily's  master  reached  the 
town  over  which  he  exercised  unlimited  dominion.  It 
contained  between  four  and  five  hundred  persons.  The 
no  wtt  about  two  hours  high.  She  was  overcome  by 
ueettive  fatigue ;  her  feet  were  blistered  and  swollen. 
Nothing  but  thai  love  of  life,  which  dwells  in  every 
^i&aa  bosom,  sustained  her.  When  the  party  reached 
the  town-square  it  was  baited.  The  eyes  of  the  as- 
*Mbied  inhabitants  were  fixed  on  Emily.  Her  tofty 
pride  and  maiden  modesty,  shrunk  befijre  the  eager 
and  intrusive  gaze  cf  these  rejoicing  savages.  She  was 
ttiahle  Co  utter  a  word  that  any  one  of  the  throng 
•nnnd  her  could  understand,  or  to  ask  for  mercy  from 
a  homan  being  amongst  them.  Whether  she  was  to 
RSBaio  under  the  control  of  him  in  whose  custody  she 
BOW  was ;  whether  she  was  to  be  turned  over  to  some 
other  master ;  or  what  was  to  be  her  fate,  were  ques- 
liont  which  she  asked  herself,  but  which  it  was  impos- 
•ihle  for  her  to  resolve.  Whilst  she  stood  in  this  agi- 
tated and  anxious  state  of  mind,  her  eyes  bent  to  the 
*vth,  and  her  cheek  of  a  deadly  paleness,  an  Indian 
girl  approached  her,  and  attmeted  her  noikt.    Looking 


at  Emily,  with  an  eye  full  of  compassion,  she  smiled 
graciously,  and  as  if  all  her  sympathies  were  aroused 
in  her  behalf.  The  girl  was  of  unrivalled  beauty,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  seventeen.  Her  person  was  tall, 
and  straight  as  an  arrow ;  her  eye  was  jet  black,  like 
nxMt  of  her  race ;  her  hair  long  and  glossy,  and  her 
chest  round  and  fnIL  Thera  was  an  uncommon  sweets 
ness  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  in  her 
movements  a  surpassing  natural  grace  and  elegance. 
Her  complacency  shadowed  forth  the  gentleness  and 
humanity  of  her  nature.  The  dress  of  this  young  beauty, 
and  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  those  of  her  sex,  who 
were  around  her,  indicated  that  she  was  of  exalted 
rank.  She  wore  a  loose  garment,  made  of  calico  of 
glaring  colors,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  nation 
by  the  Preneh  and  Spanish  tradere.  There  was  bound 
around  her  forehead  a  band  of  broad  sUver  lace,  and  in 
her  eara  she  bad  no  less  than  four  sets  of  silver  ear- 
drops. Her  step  was  quick  and  buoyant.  Extending 
her  band  slily,  she  seized  that  of  Emily,  and  pressed  it 
gently.  This  simple  token  of  a  secret  regard,  was  tlie 
more  affecting,  because  it  could  not  be  expressed  openly 
for  fear  of  danger,  and  fell  on  the  heart  of  the  deeolate 
stranger  like  a  message  of  mercy  borne  by  an  angel  of 
light 

Emily's  emotions  were  unutterable;  a  delicious  hope 
sprang  up  in  her  bosom,  and  revived  her.  Perceiving 
that  she  was  taint  and  exhausted,  the  girl,  of  her  own 
motion,  flew  with  the  speed  and  elasticity  of  a  deer, 
and  quickly  returning,  handed  Emily  some  water  in  a 
small  gourd,  of  which  she  drank.  About  sundown  the 
chief  moved  towards  hb  cabin,  his  prisoner  following, 
and  the  Indian  giri  lingering  behind.  Having  reached 
it,  the  plunder  was  unloaded  from  the  backs  of  the 
ponies.  The  squaw  seemed  to  be  much  delighted. 
Emily,  unable  to  stand  sny  longer,  sunk  down  upon  a 
log  that  lay  near  the  door.  Instantly  the  young  Indian 
girl  came,  and  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  spoke  to 
her  softly  in  Cherokee.  Emily  could  only  reply  by 
looks  expressive  of  her  gratitude  and  pleasure.  The 
giri  raised  her  hand,  and  felt  Emily's  hair,  neck,  ar<na 
and  hands,  then  smiled.  At  last  the  sqnaw  beckoned  to 
Emily  to  come  into  the  huu  The  chief  threw  himself 
carelessly  upon  the  floor,  and  spoke  to  thoee  about  him 
roughly  and  authoritatively. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  girl  came  in  seardi  of 
her  new  acquaintance.  The  two  were  soon  united  by 
the  warmest  attachment.  Emily  began  to  learn  the 
Cherokee,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  it.  Her  monotonous  existence  was  re- 
lieved and  cheered  by  a  constant  association  with  this 
innocent  and  beautiful  child  of  nature. 

When  the  summer  heat  had  ripened  the  crop,  notice 
was  given  to  the  surrounding  towns,  that  the  chiefli 
would  celebrate  the  green  corn  dance.  Thi^  is  the  car- 
nival of  the  savages.  The  day  before  that  of  the  cele- 
bration, every  householder  extinguished  the  fire  in  his 
cabin,  and  set  out  with  all  his  family  to  the  general 
rendezvous.  The  chiefs  were  placed  within  a  circular 
piece  of  ground.  The  dance  was  commenced ;  being 
led  off  to  the  sound  of  a  rode  kind  of  music,  by  the 
young  warriora  and  squaws.  If  any  culprits  bad  been 
lying  out,  and  entered  within  this  circle,  without  being 
apprehended,  they  were  absolved  from  all  punishment 

for  thaur  crimes. 
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Towards  the  close  of  this  annual  festival,  all  those 
who  were  discontented  with  their  wives,  brought  them 
up  to  the  chiefs,  and  delivered  them  over,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  find  them  in  meat  any  longer.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  The 
squaws,  in  this  condition,  submitted  without  a  murmur, 
and  in  many  cases,  were  selected  by  other  warriors  as 
their  wives.  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  dis- 
solved, the  most  venerable  of  the  chiefs  taking  two  dry 
sticks  and  rubbing  them  together,  till  they  became 
ignited,  kindled  up  a  large  fire,  each  householder  taking 
with  him  to  his  home,  however  distant,  a  live  chunk. 
During  (be  period  of  this  celebration,  all  was  gladness 
and  hilarity.  The  passions  of  these  savages  were  lulled 
into  rest,  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  depending  hos- 
tilities with  the  whites  were  forgotten,  as  well  as  all 
perK>nal  difficulties  amongst  themselves.  Even  the 
children  participated  in  the  general  joy.  The  good- 
natured  joke,  so  common  with  all  the  Indian  tribes, 
was  passed  round  by  the  veteran  chiefs,  whose 
vigorous  muscles  were  oAen  relaxed  into  a  general 
laughter. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  warrior,  whose  exploits 
in  the  field  had  acquired  for  him  a  great  name,  was 
taken  sick.  He  lived  near  the  residence  of  Emily's 
master.  During  his  protracted  illness,  she  oAen  went 
with  her  associate  to  see  him.  Neither  his  children  nor 
his  brother  chiefs  paid  him  much  attention.  He  lay 
week  after  week,  without  uttering  a  single  groan  or 
complaint.  At  last  he  died.  No  one  shed  a  tear  or 
manifested  any  sorrow.  But  the  warriors  assembled, 
and  held  a  short  council  Towards  night,  several  of 
the  men  came  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  lying. 
One  of  them  set  to  work  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he 
soon  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  which  he 
rendered  as  smooth  and  light  as  he  judged  necessary. 
To  it  he  attached  a  long  and  strong  sinew  taken  from  a 
stag  that  had  been  killed,  and  the  whole  was  made 
ready  for  use.  The  other  men  were  engaged  in  making 
arrows  out  of  slender  pieces  of  cane,  into  the  ends  of 
which  feathers  were  nicely  inserted. 

During  the  night,  the  wife  of  the  deceased  was  ear- 
nestly employed  in  baking  bread  made  of  Indian  meaL 
Three  or  four  were  digging  the  grave.  Towards  day- 
light, the  moon  shining  brightly,  the  dead  body  was 
borne  to  iu  last  resting  place.  After  being  laid  down, 
one  of  the  party  stepped  forward,  and  placed  the  bow 
and  arrows  along  side  of  the  deceased—then  he  added  a 
pipe — a  parcel  of  tobacco— a  shot  pouch— buckskin  leg- 
gins— a  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife — a  light  gouid, 
and  a  dozen  loaves  of  the  bread.  The  corpse  was  then 
hastily  covered  over— the  family  of  the  deceased  look- 
ing on  apparently  with  deep  interest.  Very  soon  the 
whole  party  returned  to  their  homes  in  profound  silence. 

When  the  com  became  ripe  and  sufficiently  dried 
and  the  weather  somewhat  cool,  Emily  observed  that 
the  warriors  were  often  assembled  in  their  council 
house,  and  that  others  came  from  the  adjacent  towns. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  they  were  overheard  de- 
bating angrily.  Soma  who  were  called  the  Red-Sticks, 
were  in  favor  of  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  whilst 
others  were  for  peace.  The  voices  of  the  former,  being 
mostly  young  men,  prevailed.  In  a  little  while  all 
seemed  to  be  busily  engaged.  The  more  active  were 
moving  in  different  directions,  gathering  up  their  pow- 


der—examining their  rifles— picking  their  flinu,  ud 
running  their  bullets  and  buckshot. 

A  laige  party  went  out  upon  the  bust,  aod  retanMd 
quickly,  kiaded  with  game.  It  was  manifest  to  Emily 
that  an  expedition  into  the  white  settlenenU  wu  oo 
foot.  The  thoqght  that  these  savages  might  mike 
another  successful  incurMon,  and  cot  off  many  in  the 
tragical  manner  in  which  her  father  had  fklieo,  filled 
her  bosom  with  anxiety  and  distrea^  One  eTemog  t 
universal  excitement  prevailed  amongit  the  popuhiioo. 
A.11  were  gathered  in  the  town  square:  the cbieA were 
equipped  in  their  warlike  costumes— their  fiices  peiiUp 
ed — their  guns  by  their  sides,  and  feaihcn  in  their  uir* 
bans.  They  sat  in  silence  a  long  time.  At  last,  iboQi 
eight  o'clock,  all  the  warriors  joined  in  a  low  oranDiff' 
ing  kind  of  lament.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  Toioei 
were  pitched  to  a  higher  key,  and  they  suog  loader. 
The  whole,  rising  suddenly,  commenced  dancing ;  tbey 
moved  along  in  a  creeping  attitude,  as  though  they  vert 
approaching,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  resting  place 
of  the  white  ttmn — then  they  halted,  as  if  they  had 
fired— then  they  broke  forth  in  violent  screans  ind 
yellings— drew  their  tomahawks  and  scalping  kmt»- 
then  advanced  upon  the  foe,  and  represented  the  killing 
of  the  victims — the  taking  of  their  8calps-4be  grous 
and  cries  of  the  wounded — the  seizing  of  the  plunder- 
and  wound  up  with  the  loud  ahouU  of  victory!  This 
scene,  which  Emily  witnessed— lingering  near  it  as  ihe 
did,  unobserved — aroused  all  her  sympathies.  Udcoo- 
scious  of  its  effects  upon  her  at  the  moment,  ihe  fooad 
herself,  at  the  close,  suffused  in  tears ;  she  imagined  ihat 
she  again  saw  the  victorious  chieftains  slaying  her 
father,  and  butchering  his  young  companioni.  IIm 
next  momiog  she  saw  this  wsr  party  take  the  tnoe, 
and  eommence  their  journey ;  she  watched  it  ontil  ii 
disappeared — ^then  returned,  to  bewail  in  silence  her 
hard  and  protracted  separation  from  all  she  beUdeir 
upon  earth. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Many  weeks  elapsed  before  Henry  became  codti. 
lescenu  His  recovery  was  reUrded  by  incesnnl anxiety 
about  the  fate  of  Emily,  whose  absence  increased  i^ 
violence  of  that  passion  with  which  her  worth  and 
beauty  had  inspired  him.  There  were  no  meaai  by 
which  he  could  hear  yrpm  her,  if  living;  orofber,v 
dead.  At  last  he  confided  his  secret  to  the  wife  of  the 
commander,  who  was  keenly  alive  to  whatever  eoa- 
cemed  his  interests  and  happiness.  She  conaolcd  aod 
amused  him  by  all  those  attentions  which  danm 
woman  pays  so  aucceasfttlly  to  the  deqKwdeoi  aod 
afflicted. 

Both  the  Indians  and  the  seUlers  bsd  become  tired  of 
the  war.  The  fires  that  were  continually  kindled  by 
the  former  around  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  laUer- 
the  murder  of  the  men,  and  the  capture  of  the  work" 
and  their  children— had  made  the  whites  anxious  ftf 
peace.  They  knew,  also^  that  there  were  crowd*  of 
persons  in  theCarolinas  who  wished  to  make  their  viT 
to  the  new  land  of  promise,  and  who  were  deterred  ffoia 
doing  so  by  the  numerous  dangers  that  lay  belore  the0< 
A  large  emigration  would  soon  render  the  preseDt  po»> 
of  the  Indian  country  invincible. 
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The  iBore  sagacions  of  the  Indian  chiefs  perceived 
ihat  if  iMMiilities  were  continaed,  they  most  at  laat  be 
exterminftted.  They,  therefore,  belteved  it  to  be  better 
to  sare  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  themseWes  and 
tribe,  than  to  k»e  all.  There  were  many,  however, 
tod  especially  the  youn^  and  fiery  warriors,  who  were 
Tebemeotly  opposed  to  these  counsels.  But  at  last  it 
wu  tgreed,  that  a  prisoner  who  was  held  by  the  sava- 
get,  should  be  sent  with  proposals  for  a  reconciliation. 
After  a  delay  of  several  months,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  and  commis- 
lionen  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  should  meet  at 
t  point  00  the  Holston,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
treatf.  Is  order  to  provide  against  any  possible  dan* 
ger,  it  wai  understood  that  the  parties  should  appear  on 
the  groond  without  arms;  and  that  if  a  pacification 
cottid  not  be  effected,  both  were  to  return  to  their  homes 
vithoQt  molestation. 

The  commissioners  arrived  the  evening  before  the  day 
of  the  appointed  meeting.    The  next  morning,  the 
ebiefs,  being  more  than  a  hundred  in  number,  made  their 
ippearasoe,  accompanied  by  their  interpreter.    A  rude 
eircaiar  atracture,  made  of  stakes  and  poles,  and  cover- 
ed orer  with  bushes,  had  been  hastily  put  up,  for  the 
aceomiDodation  of  the  company.    All  were  introduced 
to  the  commisstoners  in  a  forma!  manner.    The  first 
vat  (he  chief  of  the  whole  nation,  the  illustrious  Tuske- 
Dehaw.    He  bore   his  gigantic  form  proudly — ^looked 
iateatiy  at  the  white  men  around,  and  with  all  that  set- 
tled malice  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  departed 
ancestors.    It  was  evident  that  he  was  driven  by  a 
item  oecesiity  to  engage  in  the  work  before  him,  and 
that  he  loved  his  people  and  his  fame  far  belter  than 
his  life.    The  leading  commissioner  was  a  man  of  rare 
natural  giAs,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
diaracter.    He  spoke  to  the  soured  and  unrelenting 
diieAain,  in  a  tone  well  calculated  to  soothe  his  wound- 
ad  pride,  and  dispose  him  to  conciliation.  After  a  while 
he  agreed  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.    The  rest  of  the 
varriora  were  amongst  the  stoutest  and  bravest  of  the 
tribe.   Some  of  them  were  scarred  over  with  wounds ; 
others  were  young,  impetuous,  and  still  anxious  for  the 
bloodf  strife  of  battle.    The  recent  evenu  which  had 
deprived  ihem  of  many  of  their  daring  comrades,  were 
Hiil  fresh  in  their  recollection.    The  love  of  revenge 
vat  only  slumbering  in  their  bosoms — not  extinguished. 
The  oext  morning  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  specifically 
anmrnnced.    When  tbey  were  perfectly  understood  by 
Totkenehaw,  he  said  that  they  would  be  considersd — 
bat  it  was  manifest  that  he  looked  on  them  with  deep 
displeasure.    Tbey  were  those  which  the  victor  pre- 
fcribta  to  the  vanquished.   All  the  Ind ians  retired,  walk- 
ing slowly  in  single  file,  with  their  heads  bent  down,  to 
a  thick  wood  half  a  mile  from  the  encampment.    Here 
tbey  eontinuM  in  solemn  council  till  deep  in  the  night, 
vhen  they  kindled  up  their  fires  and  lay  down  to  rest 
At  about  10  o'clock  the  next  day  they  returned,  and 
very  soon  the  negotiations  were  renewed.    After  some 
cfibrts  were  made  to  draw  out  a  reply  from  Tuskene- 
haw,  be  rose;  it  seemed  as  if  his  bosom  would  burst,  so 
tooniUnous  were  the  thoughts  that  were  within.    Sub- 
duing his  emotions,  and  assuming  all  that  self-collection 
wbidi  DMrks  his  race,  he  said,  in  substance,  "  When  I 
was  a  boy,  not  mueh  higher  than  my  father's  knee,  1 
followed  htm  in  the  hunt.  He  and  his  natioirthen  lived 


far  away,  beyond  those  mountains,  towards  the  rising 
sun.  There  was  then  no  war.  The  red  man  then 
caught  his  fish,  and  killed  his  deer,  and  hoed  his  corn  in 
peace.  One  day  the  white  man  came,  and  told  my  fa- 
ther that  he  and  his  people  must  give  up  their  cabins 
and  their  springs,  and  go  away.  But  they  would  not. 
And  there  was  war.  For  a  great  many  moons  the 
ground  soaked  up  the  blood  of  the  red  and  white  men. 
At  last  there  was  peace.  My  father,  and  his  people, 
and  women  and  children,  left  the  bones  of  their  fathers 
far  behind,  and  came  on  this  side  the  mountains.  When 
I  grew  up  to  be  a  warrior,  the  whites  came  again,  and 
told  my  father  that  they  wanted  some  more  Indian 
country,  for  that  they  had  become  as  thick  as  the  leaves 
on  the  trees.  Again  we  went  to  war,  and  my  father 
and  many  of  his  people  have  been  killed  by  your  rifles. 
Now  you  want  me  to  go  away  with  my  squaws  and 
people  and  children.  We  have  kindled  fires  around 
your  cabins;  we  have  buried  our  tomahawks  in  the 
brains  of  your  men,  and  have  taken  their  scalps ;  we 
have  captured  your  women,  and  have  done  you  a  great 
deal  of  harm ;  but  you  have  killed  our  bravest  warriors ; 
you  are  getting  strong,  and  we  weak:  1  will  not  speak 
with  a  forked  tongue :  my  voice  is  for  peace."  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  speech,  the  countenance  of  the 
orator  became  solemn  and  sad.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated, 
a  young  roan  about  eight  and  twenty  arose.  His  eye 
was  full  of  passion,  which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him 
to  repress.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before  he  could 
utter  a  word.  At  length  he  said,  **  My  voice  is  for  war. 
I  have  killed  all  the  whites  1  could  find.  They  came 
and  said  they  must  have  my  mother's  corn-field— she 
was  not  troubling  these  white  people,  but  was  living  in 
her  own  cabin,  with  me  and  the  rest  of  her  children. 
They  said  if  she  did  not  go,  they  would  drive  her 
away.  Where  was  she  to  go,  without  bread  or  meat  7 
But  they  made  her  come  to  this  far  distant  country,  and 
now  we  must  go  away  again.  I,  and  all  the  brave  war- 
riors of  my  town,  will  die  and  be  buried  alongside  of 
their  fathers.  Those  who  are  afraid,  like  squaws,  will 
let  the  white  man  come  and  drive  them  oflf.  My  voice 
is  for  war."  The  orator  was  excited  to  fury.  What  he 
said  was  followed  by  a  long  and  low  murmur  of  disap- 
probation. The  chiefs  again  retired,  and  were  long  en- 
gaged in  counciL  The  next  day  Tuskenehaw  reported 
that  his  red  brothers  were  divided  in  opinion — that  he 
had  determimed  to  go  home  and  consult  all  his  people — 
that  he  hoped  they  would  agree  to  a  treaty — that  within 
four  moons  he  would  send  runners  and  let  the  commis- 
sioners  know  what  he  and  his  warriors  would  do. 

The  assembly  being  dissolved,  Tuskenehaw  and  his 
party  bid  forewell,  and  set  out  on  their  return.  The 
oommtssiooers  retired  to  one  of  the  settlements,  there  to 
await  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  chiefs  and 
their  peopIOi  In  the  meantime  the  news  that  peace 
might  soon  be  made,  flew  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolines  with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Hundreds  of 
families  commenced  preparations  for  a  removal  to  the 
far  west.  As  might  have  been  expected,  every  heart  at 
.  the  Nashville  and  contiguous  stations,  was  overjoyed  at 
the  rumor  that  a  reconciliation  would  be  effected  between 
the  hostile  parties.  They  had  poured  out  their  blood 
like  water  in  a  long,  desperate,  and,  often  times,  doubt- 
ful conflict.  The  veteran  commander  said  that  he  was 
tiled,  and  felt  that  he  was  growing  old.  He  desired,  for 
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the  remainder  of  hiedayi,  to  colUvaie  his  fielda  in  peace. 
Henry  gathered  etrength  and  bopee  rapidly.  Very 
•OOD  he  was  on  bis  feet.  His  person  quiekly  swelled 
OQl  into  its  former  fulness  and  manliness ;  bat,  a  ekrad 
now  and  then  settled  upon  his  brow ;  the  fais  of  ber  to 
whom  he  ardently  desired  to  unite  his  fortunes,  and 
who  had  long  possesaed  his  purest  afiections,  was  as 
yet  unknown — but  rumors  came  that  Emily's  &ther  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  hmiiy  saved.  Afier  a  painful 
and  protracted  suspense,  news  was  brought  to  the  com- 
nissioners  that  the  terms  prescribed  to  Tuskenehaw 
and  his  tribe  were  accepted.  It  went  by  express  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  west,  and  soon  reached  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  this  glorious  and  joyful  event.  It  was 
arranged  that  an  exehange  of  prisoners  should  be  effcd- 
ed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

A  large  company  had  set  out  from  western  Virginia, 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  and 
Indians,  and  had  arrived  at  a  landing  on  the  Holston 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  They  were  already 
nearly  prepared  to  descend  the  rirer  (having  constructs 
ed  boau)  for  Nashville,  the  point  to  which  all  emigrants 
irst  directed  their  attentkMS.  Henry  was  informed  of 
the  intended  movement  of  this  party.  Fired  with  the 
thought  of  ascertaining  the  fote  of  Emily  and  her  fami- 
]y^«of  restoring  them  to  liberty  and  to  their  friend»— he 
prepared  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  East  Tennessee, 
and  to  descend  the  river  with  the  emigranta.  In  aid  of 
these  views,  several  persons,  whose  relations  were  held 
in  captivity,  proposed  to  go  over*land  to  the  nation,  and 
aid  in  ootleciing  all  the  prisoners  at  Nicojack,  whence 
they  might  be  taken  on  board  the  boats.  After  a  hasty 
preparation,  Henry  and  his  servant  were  ready  to  set 
out.  Qoing  to  the  wifo  of  the  commander,  to  bid  her 
ftrewell,  she  said  that  she  had  packed  up  with  his  bag- 
gage some  bundles  for  Mrs.  B.  and  her  fiunily,  which 
aha  deeired  might  be  sent  to  them  before  he  saw  them. 
She  knew,  she  said,  that  they  must  be  in  need  of  every 
thine*  There  was  so  much  delicacy  in  this  precaution 
of  this  admirable  and  ever  thoughtful  woman,  that 
Henry  was  deeply  afiecled.  Purautng  the  trace  through 
Ike  wilderness,  with  all  the  speed  that  was  practicable, 
Henry  reached  the  landing  just  in  time  to  embark  with 
the  emigrating  party.  There  were  seventeen  boats  in 
oompany,  and  mora  than  four  hundrsd  persons  on 
boanl.  The  hopes  and  spiriu  of  the  party  were  ele* 
vated  to  the  greatest  degree,  for  they  no  longer  feared 
that  cunning  and  lurking  foe,  who  had  been  the  terror 
for  so  many  yean  of  every  enterprising  settler. 

When  this  little  fleet  was  drawn  up  to  the  shore,  as 
it  was  sometimes,  in  the  journey,  the  young  men,  with 
their  dogs  and  fowling  pieces,  penetrated  the  thick  con* 
tigtious  woods,  and  shot  down  game,  of  whieh  there 
wae  the  greateet  abundance.  When  the  mornings 
were  fine,  and  the  boats  were  moving  swiftly  over  the 
boeom  of  the  swelling  stream,  the  young  men  and  girls 
ascended  to  the  tops  of  the  decks,  and  danced  to  the 
tunes  of  the  violin.  The  gravity  of  the  older  people 
was  relaxed  amidst  these  scenes  of  innocent  hilarity 
and  joy.  At  last  the  voyagere  came  in  sight  of  Nico- 
jack. The  heart  of  Henry  was  filled  with  tumultuous 
emotions.  The  conflict  between  the  hopes  and  anxie- 
tiee  and  fean  that  raged  within  him,  almost  over- 
powered htna.  As  the  vessels  neared  the  shore,  more 
than  a  docen  squaws,  with  their  children  following  then, 


whom  they  had  been  teaching  to  swim  at  the  fiver. 
side,  were  seen  rapidly  ascending  to  the  top  gf  ti» 
bloC    In  a  little  time  a  number  of  chie6  came  dovB, 
bearing  a  white  flag.    Their  subdued  and  dodle  eras* 
tenancee  assured  every  one  that  there  wu  no  dinger. 
When  they  came  on  board,  inquiriei  were  mde  vb^ 
ther  the  priaonere  had  been  collected,  sod  whereto 
were  to  be  found  7    To  which  they  answered  thai  m 
yet  none  had  arrived,  but  that  raonere  bad  gone  lAa 
them  several  days  before,  and  that  they  woaM  mm 
come.     After   oonskierable  exertion,  Henry  letmd 
where  MrsL  R  was.    He  procured  a  guide  to  aoeoof 
pany  him,  and  quickly  readied  the  town,  where  ka 
presence  created  a  strong  sensation.    Making  fail  vij 
towards  the  cabin  where  Mrs.  &  was,  At  e^Hed  bin, 
and  perceiving  that  he  was  a  white  noan,  ibe  hmaied 
to  meet  hhn.    When  ehe  asoeruined  who  lie«ii,ib« 
was  wholly  overpowered,  and  burst  into  tears.  Witfa 
the  quick  discernment  of  a  mother,  aha  mw  Id  to  ii* 
Slant  the  cause  of  his  coming ;  and  she  perwTed  ai 
quickly,  from  these  evidences  of  fidelity  and  defoiion, 
on  the  part  of  biro  whom  she  loved  with  the  greaua 
ardor,  that  her  daoghrer^  future  happioesiwoeld  be  »• 
speakable.    Moreover,  this  widowed  wonan  wonbt  ivA 
in  the  husband  of  her  child  a  faithful  proisetorofhendf 
and  her  family.    The  virtues  of  this  gallaotyoQng  dm, 
shone  forth  to  the  view  of  Mrs.  B.,&tthisiiK»ieoi,viib 
so peradded  lustre.    Henry  answered  the  anxioa  in^ev 
riea  of  Mrs.  &,  and  deuited  all  the  leading  efeoudat 
had  tranaph^  in  the  aettlemenuaince  thceaptineof  the 
boaL    They  were  of  course  listened  to  wiih  prafoutd 
Interest  and  emotion.    After  some  hasty  prepentMi^ 
the  two  sat  out  for  the  town.    Henry  delivend  tbe 
clothing  which  had  been  brought  by  him  forMitB.. 
Emily,  and  the  rest  of  the  children.  The  seitday  aevi 
was  brought  that  all  the  prisoners  woald  airire  tbii 
evening  or  in   the  morning.     Mrs.  B.  iatinated  i* 
Henry  that  ehe  wished  to  have  a  private  iocerriev  viik 
Emily  before  he  saw  her,  and  to  whieh  he  readily  !•• 
sented.    About  an  hour  before  snn-dowo,  a  kmg  (n>> 
of  trevellen  approached  the  town,  mounted  oa  lodiaa 
ponies.     Emily's  mother  was  unable  say  longer  ta 
reprees  her  feelingiu    She  acknowledged  alood  ber  gn- 
titude  to  God,  for  the  restoratioo  of  her  children,  afka 
their  long  and  perilous  csptivity.    She  walked,  ihe  M 
last  ran  to  meet  her.    The  daughter  raeogni»d  ber  Bo- 
ther, and,  alighting,  they  were  In  a  moneot  locked  in 
each  other's  arms.    Both  wept  in  silesce— they  ««* 
the  teara  of  joy  mingled  with  those  of  sorrow.  Mil  B. 
and  Emily  returned  and  took  shelter  for  the  night  in  ao 
Indian  cabin.    Having  somewhat  adjusted  ber  dre^ 
Mrs.  B,  went  in  search  of  Henry,  and  directed  bio 
where  to  find  her  daughter.  When  he  resched  the  door, 
Emily  wss  sitting  near  it    Seeing  ber,  he  epmag  fir* 
ward,  embraced  her,  and  exclaimed,  "My  loog  l<*^ 
Emily!"     She  extended   her  hand,  but  waa  onable 
to  utter  a  word.    Her  auction  and  gretitnde  overcame 
ber.    The  two  little  girls  had  not  yet  arrired.  But  ther 
came  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  the  oM  voaa^ 
Luggi.    She  was  the  miserable  personification  of  daa> 
pair.    She  had  evidently  been  weeping  for  a  long  time 
The  children  had  totally  forgotten  their  nodier.  Wbca 
ahe  attempted  to  Uke  them  and  caicae  then,  they  n> 
scrsaming  to  the  squaw,  and  threw  their  sum  iroM" 
her  neek-4he  embracing  them  tenderiy  sad  talking  vt 
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ecMoUf  aod  iMoherantly  in  Ciieroliae.  At  tength  the 
prisoiifft  v«ie  eoUeoMd  on  iIm  river  bank.  The  inom- 
ia^vu  betotifttL  Tbe  siMremen  blew  their  honuL 
Tke  iJiriU  iounde  reverberated  along  the  neighboring 
difi  and  ap  the  valliee.  The  moment  arrived  when 
tkc  link  girls  most  be  torn  from  their  Indian  mother.  A 
fooof  ima  wet  tent  to  take  them  away :  they  resisted : 
the  old  iqoaw  clung  to  them  in  an  agony ;  but  they 
vefB  brought  on  board.  After  the  fleet  had  gained  the 
■Jddia  ofihe  streamj  and  was  fiiirly  under  way,  the  old 
vQoaii  no  aiong  the  beach  for  nearly  a  mile.  At 
feoiftb,  being  exhausted,  she  sat  down.  The  last  that 
wateeen  of  her  by  thoee  who  were  watching  her  from 
die  cterns  of  the  boats,  she  was  sitting  with  her  head 
cofcred  with  her  blanket,  between  her  knees^  appa* 
icBtly  pooriog  out  her  nnavaiting  tears. 

The  way  to  Nashville  was  long  and  wearisome  to  all 

OB  board,  except  Henry  and  Emily.    The  dangers  and 

nfferings  which  both  had  passed,  were  almost  forgotten 

Jo  (he  joyful  antici potions  of  the  fiitare.    But  at  last  the 

ioag  desired  staiion  was  in  the  view  of  the  travetlerai 

The  seulera  flew  to  the  water  side.    The  boau  were 

qaickly  ftsiened  to  the  ahore.    The  eongratubitions 

were  notosl  snd  heartfelt.    Some  laughed  and  many 

wept  from  exeess  of  joy.    The  vetemn  commander  and 

hiiheroio  wife,  whoae  fame  had  extended  Car  and  wide, 

were  (be  obeerved  of  all  obeervers.    Every  tongue  dkl 

Ibem  reverence.    Groups  were  collected  on  the  decks. 

Oordoo,  the  spy,  was  every  where.    The  loud  and  kmg 

roar  arooe  from  every  duster  that  was  gathered  around 

UnL    Tbe  removal  of  the  women  and  children,  and 

Ibe  goods  of  the  emigrants,  required  time ;  but  every 

ose  aaeisted  cheerfully.    There  was  peace;  and  each 

ooe  bad  before  him  *'  where  to  chooee  a  place  of  reei- 

desee  and  Providence  hie  guide."    Schoole  were  estab- 

ii*bed— templea  of  christian  worship  founded.     Ele- 

gaoee  and  taste  came  flying  on  golden  wings.    The 

uts  flooriahed :  tbe  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  was 

beard  in  a  thousand  directions. 

A  day  was  set  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Emily. 
Tbere  was  a  great  wedding.  He  received  a  rich  reward 
Ibr  bit  bnvery  and  fidelity  in  the  hand  of  her  who  on 
tlut  day  came  to  the  altar  with  a  countenance  radiant 
with  virtue,  beauty  and  joy.  In  the  course  of  time 
tbey  became  the  happy  progenitors  of  a  highly  gifted 
aodbooored  race. 


STANZAS. 

PBOM  A  last's   rORT-VOUO. 

Oh  earth !  oh  earth !  with  thy  sonny  brow, 

And  gay,  alluring  smile, 
I  dare  not  trust  thy  radiance  more, 

That  doth  so  oft  beguile. 
I  would  not,  now,  my  years  were  less, 

Or  e'en  my  cheek  more  fair. 
For  time  hath  ever  a  withering  blight, 

And  ni  not  place  my  heart  there. 

Nor  woald  I  that  the  breath  of  iamo 
My  name  aloft  shouM  raise  ;— 

For  man  is  ever  a  fickle  thing. 
And  I  care  not  for  his  praise. 


And  wit  may  flash,  and  mirth  may  flow. 

But  flash  and  flow  in  vain. 
For  they  ne*er  can  cure  an  aching  heart, 

Or  cool  a  burning  brain. 

I  love  not  pomp,  I  love  not  power. 

And  wealth  in  vain  may  ahine, 
And  the  banquet  passes  unheeded  by, 

For  I  love  not  roey  wine. 
And  love  hath  lost  its  fairy  spell, 

My  heart  forgets  to  sigh  ; 
I  care  not  now  for  the  brightest  ray, 

That  beams  from  beauty's  eye. 

And  thanks  to  thee,  I  have  learn'd  to  love 

And  trust  the  world  no  more ; 
For  I  find  that  but  deceitful  show 

I  deemed  so  true  before. 
My  silent  heart  and  penaive  lyre 

Are  all  I  ask  of  earth, 
Whoee  teara  are  but  an  empty  shade. 

An  idle  sound  whose  mirih. 


a  P. 


THE  BUSY-BODY, 
sobin. 

iSofurday,  Jtfoy  5ih. 
O  what  a  miracle  Is  man  to  man  l-^Ntght  TUmgkU. 

You  can  scarce  pay  any  man  a  greater  compliment, 
than  by  commending  him  for  his  perfect  toieisledge  ^ 
the  loorid—a  phrase  to  which  custom  has  given  two  die* 
tinct  meanings.  It  is  not,  in  every  case,  eaey  to  deter» 
mine  in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  emplojred :  some* 
times,  indeed,  the  two  are  partially  blended,  or  shaded 
into  one  another,  and,  sometimes,  they  are  united ;  but, 
however  intended  or  understood,  iu  applicatkm  is 
always  considered  highly  flattering.  Knmiudgi  ^  lAe 
world,  in  either  senses  is  ceruinly  a  great  aeeomplish* 
ment — a  meet  valuable  acquirement;  but  thb  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  main  reason  why  it  is  thought  so  credit- 
able:— it  impliee  talent,  and  a  nice  diecemment,  and 
meet  persons,  if  they  can  establish  a  character  for  theee, 
era  content  to  leave  the  actual  ad  vantagee  of  knowledge 
to  mora  dull  and  plodding  souls.  Every  one  knows^ 
that  commendation  of  a  boy'e  mental  power  is  osoally 
the  signal  for  hb  throwing  aside  his  booing  and  talking 
contemptuously  of  those  who  still  labor  on,  becauee 
they  have  no  kind  friends  to  niin  them  by  ill-judged 
flattery.  Moot  persons  seem  to  indulge  as  much  seli^ 
complacency,  when,  by  a  sagacious  air,  they  can  gain 
credit  for  graat  knowledge,  as  if  they  actually  poesciocid 
the  treasore.  Hypocrisy  is  an  homage  paid  to  learn- 
ing quite  as  often  as  to  virtue. 

But  hera  I  should  take  mora  particular  notice  of  the 
two  seneea,  in  which,  ss  I  have  just  remarked,  the 
phrase,  imei0<M^^lA«ieerld,  is  employed.  Sometimes 
it  is  intended  to  signify  an  aeqnaintanee  with  the  forms 
and  ttsegee  of  foshion  and  polite  society,  of  that  particu- 
lar rank  to  which  the  person  poasawingit  befonga^or 
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more  properlf  »  of  every  clan  of  the  eomroonity  into 
w  hich  he  may  be  tbrown.  Uaed  in  Uiia  aenae,  it  may 
be  regarded  aa  the  true  aource  of  foiffltty,  if  from  the 
latter  we  abatract  the  idea  of  high  birth,  ao  that  it  be 
oonaidered  only  aa  the  diatinctire  quality  of  a  geiUUwum^ 
and  define  a  gentleman,  aa  lome  author  haa  well  done, 
Co  be  a  man  who  ia  at  eaae  in  every  aort  of  company. 
For  thia  eaae  is  alwaya  the  result  of  self-confidence, 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  elegant 
behavior.  It  is  true,  there  may  be  a  certain  boldness 
of  demeanor,  springing  from  a  wery  different  source — 
ignonnee  and  vulgarity;  but  this  is  awkward  mde- 
ness,  not  graceful  eaae.  Knowledge  rf  the  world  also 
signifies  knowledge  of  mankind— <if  human  nature ;  and, 
either  in  thia  aense,  or  in  one  compounded  from  this 
and  the  former,  is  most  frequently  employed. 

Different  drcumstances  may  alter,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance,  the  relative  value  of  theae  two  aorta  of  knowledge. 
They  who  engage  in  the  actife,  arduous  business  of  the 
world  shouUI  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  the  principles  and  motives  of  human  action.  There 
is  all  the  hazard  of  the  gaming-table,  in  dealing  with 
our  fellow-men,  if  we  know  nothing  of  that  moral 
arithmetic,  by  which  may  be  calculared  the  chances  of 
othen*  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  make 
pleasura  their  main  object,  may,  consistently  enough 
with  this  mode  of  life,  prize  good-breeding— a  fiimi- 
liarity  with  the  usages  of  society,  the  most  highly. 
However,  it  is  very  certain  that  each  of  these,  not  only 
assists,  but,  in  some  degree  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
No  one  can  become  a  perfect  gentleman,  according  to 
our  borrowed  definition  of  that  character,  without  a 
oonsiderable  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  With- 
out it,  a  person  may  go  through  the  common  fonna  of 
civility,  from  mere  habit,  but  ia  entirely  at  a  loss  how 
10  act  in  any  emergency  which  requires  a  nice  peroep> 
tion  of  the  feelings  of  others,  dependence  on  his  own 
poweraof  invention,  and  an  inherent  sense  of  propriety. 
*'  The  least  variation  from  established  precedents  will 
totally  diatract  and  bewilder  hioL"  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  would  make  man  hia  study,  beside  the 
ease  which  is  abaolutely  essential  to  the  suoceasful 
aiudy  of  any  object,  ahould  poasess  that  knowledge  of 
the  usagea  of  aociety,  which  will  fit  him  for  unrestrained 
and  refined  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men— the  objects 
of  his  investigationsL 

But  my  further  remarks  most  be  confined  to  a  aingle' 
head — knowledge  of  human  character.  Even  if  the 
atndy  of  mankind  were  productive  of  no  practical  ad- 
vantage, it  would  still  be  an  interesting  and  dignified 
pursuit ;  and,  if  the  only  aolid  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it  were  that  habit  of  close  observation  and  undi- 
vided attention,  and  that  acuteness  of  mind,  which  it 
tends  to  engender  or  improve,  it  might  be  recommended 
as  an  exereise  to  strengthen  the  intellect,  in  preference 
to  almost  any  other.  The  studies  usually  adopted  for 
this  purpose  have  one  great  disadvantage :  they  aharpen 
the  apprehension  of  abstract  truth  and  error,  correct  the 
judgment,  strengthen  the  reason,  and  improve  the 
memory;  but  the  external  sense»-<-those  which  hold 
converse  with  the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  are  enfee- 
bled, or,  at  least,  in  no  degree  benefited.  The  student 
who  leaves  his  chamber  for  amusement  or  bodily  exer- 
cise, after  intense  application  to  mathematical  or  meta- 
phyaical  inreatigations,  hia  intellect  having  been  so 


invigorated  that  he  can  follow  the  ckisest  ehain  oftrgn- 
ment,  detect  the  most  subtle  isliacy,  appreheod  ihe 
moat  intricate  apeculation,  when  be  oooms  fixth  among 
his  fellow-men,  is,  frequently,  still  wnpt  up  to  mental 
abatractMHia— foela  nothing  that  be  handki— im  not 
the  objecta  that  caat  their  imagei  oo  the  mirror  of 
vbioii — hean  no  sound  however  foreiblf  iu  fibntioM 
ring  upon  his  tympanum.  Or,  if  he  be  not  thin  tbitst 
minded,  his  thoughts  wander  and  rove  about,  like  birdi 
liberated  from  their  cage,  dwelling  hot  for  s  momeolon 
each  object— fi«e  aa  air— as  light,  too^  aod  empty. 
Nothing  makea  a  laating  impresMOO.  The  habit  of 
attentive  observation  can  be  formed  only  by  Ion;  pi»* 
tice — ^not  in  the  doaet,  but  in  the  busy  hsnouof  acbie 
life.  From  the  penetraUa  of  the  study  n»y  iane  proper 
inmates  for  a  cloiater ;  but  he,  who  intends  to  MriK  be 
maatery  in  the  world,  can  acquire,  only  amid  the  vorid^ 
din  and  boatle,  the  quick  eye,  the  senaitiYe  ear,  vhich 
no  movement,  no  breath  escapes.  Aod  the  itodj  of 
which  we  speak,  while  it  sharpens  the  outward  mta, 
will  compare,  to  its  ad?antage,  with  soy  other,  u  a 
mere  intellectual  ezercise. 

But  it  haa  a  higher  recommendation  than  iu  iDterea- 
ing  character,  or  fitneaa  to  devetope  the  mental  poven- 
its  intrinsic  value.  Some  knowledge  of  the  hooMB 
nature  must  be  poaseased  by  every  one  who  preteodi 
to  have  any,  even  the  most  triflal,  dealiogi  with  bii 
fellow-men ;  and  none,  however  doll  the  perceptiooi. 
however  vacant  the  mind,  can  go  through  life  viifaoot 
acquiring  a  certain  proportion  of  it.  Etos  the  ioiUDct 
of  animala  aeema  to  give  them  some  acquaioumcewitli 
man*a  character ;  and  perfect  idioU  oAen  poaseai  a 
moderate  ahare  of  acuteness— a  sort  of  animal  cttooiDK. 
which  governs  their  intercourse  with  the  world.  But, 
when,  to  the  force  of  habit  and  neoeaaaty  caioa]  ob•e^ 
vation,  are  added  cloae  attention  and  ayatematiciiody, 
no  bounds  can  be  aasigned  to  our  attainable  kmwkdgc 
of  mankind.  And  what  advantage— what  power  does 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart coofer) 
In  every  profenion— in  every  busineaa,  they  are  feit, 
though  they  never  can  be  eatimated.  The  ieamiogtf 
the  achools,  bodily  skill,  energy,  aod  courage,  are  of 
little  avail,  when  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  guide  to 
all  their  nobleat  achievements,  is  wanting. 

But  the  value  of  thia  knowledge  is  not  greater  iba 
the  difficulty  of  iU  ad^uirement.  Few  cTer  aitaio  to  a 
cloae  familiarity  with  the  various  roodTe8--reM<». 
passion,  fitful  whim,  and  lasting  prejudice,  which  ofK* 
rate  upon  the  mind,  and  determine  the  will  Itrequini 
a  comprehenaiveness  of  intellect,  an  acutenea  of  per- 
ception, and  a  patient  study,  which  are  raitly  coo- 
bined.  No  pursuit  can  be  more  delightfol,  lo  nvd 
that  is  new  and  keenly  interesting  risea  to  the  leaner's 
view,  at  every  atep  of  his  progreas.  And,  then,  i» 
consciousness  of  each  step's  importance— of  the  adtw- 
Uge  which  it  gives,  enhances  greatly  hia  pleasure.  But 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  fixed  attention,  ao  o®*^ 
to  any  long  continued  intellectual  effort,  and,  under  al 
cireumatances,  demanding  great  energy  and  p««»«' 
ranee,  here  meets  with  peculiar  difficuJiies.  A  ?«*» 
accustomed  to  the  profoundest  mental  abatractions,  i« 
the  doaet,  oo  coming  out  into  the  world,  if  he  give  i)""- 
aelf  to  what  ia  paaaing  around,  ia  confiiaed  by  tbecoa- 
sunt  hurry  and  noiae,  and  the  quick  «ce«won« 
objecii,  and  cannot  command   hb  thoi^bta,  or  bno; 
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ibem  u>  bMT  upon  a  single  poinL  The  attention  is 
olied  off  at  every  moment.  Doubtless  many  will 
Rinefflber  fiequent  resolutions,  made  under  a  strong 
KAse  of  the  importance  of  the  task,  to  set  about  the 
study  of  mankind  in  earnest. 

Wbererer  these  purposes  have  been  formed — ^in  the 
street,  the  public  assembly,  or  the  drawing-room,  they 
bare,  immediately,  commenced  to  execute  them.  An 
anpnctised  eye,  a  mind  without  discipline,  are  stow 
io  tbeir  operations ;  and  some,  after  a  few  glances  and 
listless  reBeclions,  have  probably  concluded,  that  there, 
tt  least,  nothing  was  to  be  learned,  and  given  up  their 
pjao  from  mere  sluggishness.  But  the  greater  number 
bare  been  insensibly  led  away  from  the  object  of  pur- 
suit by  the  thousand  forms,  material  and  ideal,  con- 
stantly flitting  before  them ;  have  forgotten  the  task 
imposed,  while  indulging  the  luxuries  of  sight  and  hear- 
io§,  or  forming  new  purposes  of  study  and  amusement. 

The  chief  difliculty,  however,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
science  itselt    The  mind  is  not  like  a  machine  acted 
upon  by  measured  and  regular  impulses.    You  may 
determine  the  operation  of  the  most  complicated  engine 
of  booan  invention,  with  certainty,  because  the  force 
and  namber  of  the  springs  or  other  impelling  powers, 
may  be  clearly  ascertained.    The  revolutions  of  planets 
may  be  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  per- 
lorbatiooa  of  their  orbits.    But  the  various  influences 
which  decide  human  conduct  cannot  all  be  detected  by 
the  nicest  scrutiny.    A  single   disturbing  cause,  and 
that  deep-hidden,  oflen  produces  effects  quite  contrary 
to  expectations  formed  from  the  most  profound  deduc- 
tions.  Scarcely  on  any  two  minds  do  the  same  motives 
operate  with  equal  force.    And,  after  all,  he  who  is 
b«st  acquainted  with  human  nature,  does  but  calculate 
cbaoces^  when   seeking   to   determine   what  course 
aooiher  will  take  under  particular  circumstances.    The 
ivay  of  passion,  as  it  cannot  be  controlled,  so  also  can- 
not be  estimated.    But,  still,  though  our  knowledge  of 
mao't  character  is  always  an  uncertain  guide,  and  as 
nought  compared  with  the  omniscience  of  Deity,  it 
admits  of  wonderful  improvement;  and  he,  who  has 
profited  roost  by  observation  and  study,  will  calculate 
the  chance  most  nearly.    When  results  are  variable, 
«e  generally  approximate  the  truth,  with  the  increase 
iD  the  namber  of  accurate  observations  compounded. 
This  ia  eminently  the  case  in  regard  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

But  what  effect  upon  a  person's  own  character  does 
a  profound  knowledge  of  hunmn  nature  produce? 
There  is  certainly  danger  that  the  power  which  it  con- 
fers will  be  misdirected ;  and  so  may  be  any  sort  of 
knowledge  or  any  good.  No  argument  against  a  thing, 
drawn  from  ite  abuse,  can  be  valid,  until  it  is  sliown 
that  iu  advantages  are  less  than  the  evils  of  such  abuse. 
A  knowledge  of  mankind  may  also  tend  to  cherish  reli- 
&3XU  akepticism,  and  a  disregard  of  virtue,  in  minds 
not  well  balanced  by  education  and  the  force  of  princi- 
ple. But  this  is  the  tendency  of  many  branches  of 
study— scientific  study  in  particular — at  which  no  one, 
oow-a-days,  pretends  to  rail  on  that  account  Know- 
ledge, universally,  is  power;  and  power,  in  the  hands 
of  men  lacking  good  principles,  whether  such  principles 
have  never  been  instilled  into  Uieir  mlnds^  or  have  been 
corrapily  abandoned  when  possessed,  is  always  preju- 
dicial both  to  superiors  and  inferiors. 


TBE  BUSY-BODY— No.  IV. 

Saturday ,  May  19i&. 

And  I  droMod  myself  In  my  best  suit  of  black,  which  Is 
the  color  I  always  wear— It  aavee  money,  when  relatlona  bappSa 
to  bequeath  the  roistbrtune  of  going  Into  mourning. 

l^otorie  Todd, 

The  most  perfect  character  is  composed  of  elements 
the  most  strongly  and  ineessantly  conflicting;  their 
violence,  however,  being  usually  imperceptible  from 
the  nice  correspondence  of  their  strength;  the  mind 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  more  or  less  stable, 
by  many  antagonist  forces.  A  well  poised  mind  is, 
proverbially,  of  all,  the  best.  The  predominance  of 
any  one  faculty  or  feeling  destroys  that  balance  of 
power,  which  is  no  less  important  in  the  mental  than  in 
political  economy. 

Thus,  in  trery  character,    tender   sensilMlity  and 
ready  emotions  are  opposed,  and,  to  some  degree  kept 
in  check,  by  a  calculating  spirit—a  disposition  to  regard 
utility  alone.    All  have  experienced  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  repugnant  principles.    Feeling  will  some- 
times creep  over  the  soul,  and  usurp  dominion,  when 
conscience  tells  us  that  reason  should  bear  sway :  pity 
warm  and  soften  the  heart,  though  justice  dictates  stem 
determinatbns.    So,  too^  thoughts,  cold,  and  woridly, 
snd  selfish,  will  oft  break  in  upon  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
the  glow  of  refined  joy,  the  swelling  sjrmpathies  of 
compassion  and  of  love,  and  the  silent  musings  of  deep 
sorrow,  when  they  seem  polluting  and  almost  sscrile- 
gious.    The  extreme,  in  one  case,  is  that  entire  subjec- 
tion to  incpulse  and  emotion,  which  makes  a  man  the 
creature  of  each  momentary  feeling :  in  the  other,  that 
constant  and  passionless  regard  to  the  suggestions  of 
worldly  prudence,  which  might  be  afanost  rivalled  by 
an  intricate  calculating  machine.    The  former  failing, 
however,  meets  with  our  ready  indulgence,  or  even  our 
esteem :  we  are  apt  to  attribute  the  fault  to  nature,  that 
gave  such  a  warm  heart,  such  quick  sensibility,  rather 
than  to  the  individual  himself    But  the  latter  excites 
disgust  and  contempt:  we  call  it  unnatural;  though 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  the  accusation :  Dame 
Nature,  in  her  frtain    as  some  irreverently  name  her 
eccentricities — ^is  just  as  likely  to  leave  one  heartless,  as 
to  make  him  all  heart.    The  true  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence is,  that  experience  of  the  qualities,  which  best  fit 
an  individual  for  social  duties,  begets  in  us  a  dislike  for 
everything  akin  to  selfishness. 

The  idea  of  founding  calculations  of  pecuniary  profit 
or  loss  upon  the  possibility  of  events  so  mournful  as 
the  death  of  relatives  and  friends  is  repugnant  to  all 
refined  and  tender  feeling.  At  least  our  kindred  we 
should  love  as  ourselves:  this  is  much  narrower  than 
the  golden  rule.  If  then  a  roan  shrinks  from  the  doty 
of  framing  his  last  will  and  testament,  while  yet  in 
health  and  strength,  because  of  the  mournful  thoughts 
and  gloomy  anticipations  which  the  employment  brings ; 
because  death  seems  nearer  the  more  attentively  it  is 
viewed ;  according  to  this  law  of  love,  he  should  feel 
the  same  unwillingness  to  make  a  settlement  depending 
for  its  effect  upon  the  decease  of  a  wife  or  child.  These 
arrangements,  indeed,  no  matter  how  acute  his  sensi- 
bilities, common  prudence  forbids  to  omit.  The  great 
evil  which  might  result  from  their  neglect,  far  outweighs 
every  consideration  of  mere  feeling.    But  it  is  rery 
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dear,  that  he,  who  reguialee  triflinff  interaau  by  a  oon- 
tinnal  anticipation  of  thoae  liinea  of  bereavement,  which 
OTerwhelm  the  aoals  of  moat  men  with  biitemeaa ;  who 
m  willing  to  conjure  up  forme  of  wo,  and  dwell  upon 
the  thooghta  which  they  inspire,  for  the  leaat  promiae 
of  gain,  haa  not  a  heart  warmed  by  the  common  aUc^ 
tions  of  humanity.  The  exhibition  of  such  unfeeling 
eordidness,  aa  would  lead  one  to  provide  against  the 
risk  of  trivial  pecuniary  loaa  from  the  death  of  frienda, 
by  wearing,  constantly,  the  garb  of  nMmming,  though, 
in  fiction  it  may  excite  only  a  smile,  must,  in  real  life, 
waken  feelings  akin  to  disgusL  Still  more  repugnant 
to  our  better  nature  is  the  intrusion  of  these  petty  eon- 
•ideratmos  of  selfishness,  upon  the  consecrated  gloom  of 
•orrow ;  and,  if  they  sometimes  come  unbidden,  the 
mind  should  scarce  acknowledge  lo  itaelf  their  preaanoe ; 
much  less  should  they  be  exposed  to  public  view,  as 
boasted  tokene  of  superior  worldly  wisdom. 

Some  of  my  readers  m«y  have  heard  the  story  of  a 
man,  who,  from  motives  of  economy,  bought  a  coffin  for 
bis  daughter,  before  her  decease.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
its  truth — the  authority  is  perhaps  doubcluL  The  child 
was  lying  dangerously  ill — as  he  supposed,  at  the  point 
of  death  ;  and  even  the  physicians  had  pronounced  the 
caae  hopeleaa,  and  had  left  her  to  struggle  with  flue. 
The  agonised  father  was  principally  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  the  fbneml  expenses ;  and,  as  there  was 
reason  for  foartng  an  advance  in  the  price  of  boards, 
and  a  strike  for  higher  wagea  among  the  joumeymen* 
undertokera,  he  soon  reaolved  to  anticpate  the  rising 
market,  and  ordered  a  cofiln  to  be  made  immediately. 
But  nature  peeping  oot  from  her  retreat^  and  seeing  no 
physician  near,  began,  though  timidly  at  firat,  to  assert 
bardominkm.  Calm  sleep  once  again  lulled  the  girl's 
young  firaane,  and  she  awoke,  at  length,  with  a  brighter 
eye  and  a  pulse  more  free.  Her  fotber,  alarmed  for  the 
Bueeees  of  his  speculation,  could  hardly  credit  the  joyful 
intelligence ;  but,  after  assuring  himself  of  its  truth, 
hurried  ofi",  with  palpitating  heart,  to  countermand  his 
former  orders.  But  the  undertaker,  with  a  despatch 
suited  to  the  suppoeed  emeigency,  had  already  done 
his  work— the  coffin  was  waiting  for  iu  tenant.  The 
parent  returned,  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  feeling,  to 
the  bed-skie  of  his  child,  thinkmg  that,  periiaps,  he  had 
been  too  hasty  in  listening  to  the  voice  of  hope.  All 
doubt,  however,  was  now  dispelled.  The  doctors  had 
returned  in  time  to  take  to  themeelves  the  credit  of  a 
wonderful  cure,  and  they  congratulated  hkn  warmly 
upon  this  new  triumph  of  the  healing  art :  in  abort,  his 
daughter,  in  due  time,  completely  recovered.  It  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  concealmenL  The  story  had  already 
gotten  abroad,  and  many  a  joke  was  circulated  at  the 
poor  man's  expense.  Such  expenae,  however,  he  did 
not  nnieh  lay  to  heart.  But  there  waa  the  coffin  upon 
his  hands— a  dead  kiss,  in  all  likelihood ;  for  the  town 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  very  large,  and  waa  noted  for 
iu  health.  And  then,  coffina  are,  usually,  made  to 
order,  and  by  exact  measurement,  which  increaaed  his 
tbk  to  a  fearful  extent.  For  some  years  no  tenant  for 
this  narrow  lodging  offered.  During  that  period,  he  ia 
said  to  have  displayed  an  uncommon  regard  for  children, 
particularly  such  as  were  of  about  theaizeof  his  daugh- 
ter, aurveying  them  attentively  finom  head  to  foot,  when- 
ever he  met  with  tbom,  as  if  to  judge  of  their  propor- 
tiona.    Whether,  at  auch  moments,  his  "heart  was  in 


the  coffin,"  none  oouki  say.  Unluckily,  ihe  nune  ^^ 
ter  at  length  fell  into  the  doctor's  hands  a{aiD|  tod  iha 
time  nature  was  outwitted :  the  child  died.  P«i«pi 
the  thought  that  a  coffin  waited  forher  haMeoed  W 
end.  To  her  bed  of  rest  she  was  gtibered,  tmi  ikpi 
not  the  less  peacefully,  for  being  somewhat  cnrnped  io 
a  tenement  which  ahe  had  ootgrown. 

A  fow  montha  ago  I  paid  a  visit  of  eoadoleiiee  toi 
friend  of  mine  in  affliction :  he  bad  latelj  boned  om  of 
his  chiMren— a  promiaiag  boy  of  about  eight  yean  old. 
I  had  put  off  the  call  as  kmg  as  a  decent  regard  to  iJk 
claims  of  friendahip  would  permit,  aa  I  tivByi  do  a 
such  a  time,  unless  my  aaatstance  in  its  nd  offieei  be 
needed.  The  unfeeling  crowd  of  eoooolen,  that  wully 
throng  the  house  of  sorrow,  if  ever  soeoeaiful  is  dririif 
away  grief,  succeed  but  by  harassiBg  the  mind  of  tbe 
afflicted  moumer^-by  making  the  seeoad  wo  ptiter 
than  the  firat  Silence  and  retirement  are  the  oaij 
balms  that  aoften  and  purify  the  heart,  in  bctliagitt 
wounda.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  my  friend  oreRsae 
by  the  violence  of  hia  distreas:  be  had  never  Memed 
Kke  one  who  eookl  eaaily  be  melted  into  teen.  He  b 
a  man  in  moderate  circomatancei,  and  hei  a  hri;! 
houaehold  to  aupport.  Many  years  ago  he  leltled  ia 
our  neighborhood,  then  just  begiooiog  the  worid,  aid 
having  but  a  aingle  child.  The  family  has  since  incRued 
wkh  wonderful  rapidity,  and  the  father  haa  nednd 
my  congratttktiona,  on  the  aceeamon  of  erery  net 
comer,  with  amilee  growing  fainter  and  more  neiaB- 
choly  at  each  auecessive  viaitation,  until,  on  the  laA 
oocaaion,  when  twina-— a  fine  boy  and  giH— werendi- 
ered  kito  the  worid,  he  received  the  frienda  thai  cane 
to  rejoice  with  him,  with  auch  a  wry  face,  tboogh 
striving  to  appear  roaigned,  that  rt  was  evident  be  had 
been  greatly  startled  by  the  magnitude  of  ^arn't 
preaenL 

I  have  aaid  that  he  was  in  moderate  cireinostaDcei; 
and,  without  being  miserly,  he  has  always  seemed  kti- 
All  of  being  reduced  to  want;  perhaps  not  vitboit 
reaaon,  aince  the  mouths  to  be  supplied  hare  so  npdij 
increased  both  in  capacity  and  number.  Indeed,  vbde 
the  houaehold  haa  gathered  strength,  (he  house  bii 
been  gradually  falling  into  ruin,  for  want  of  if  pain 
The  birth  of  each  chiM  has  defeated  aome  pUs  far 
painting  or  plastering ;  and  the  twins  had  like  to  ban 
driven  every  auch  purpoae  forever  fipom  his  thouphtJ. 
Several  timea,  eapecially  of  lale,  I  bare  fooad  hiffi, 
when  I  called,  busily  engaged  in  caleolation  of  ^* 
"  ways  and  roeana,"  and  then  it  has  been  imposobie  to 
lead  our  converaatkm  away  from  the  aubjeelof  fissiw- 
If  hia  apiriu  are  at  any  time  dejected,  he  seeks  reliefs 
computing  the  next  monthla  debts  and  credHs ;  asd  tbe 
indKatkm,  on  hia  bafainee-aheet,  of  a  sorplos  rsffloae 
alwaya  reatoree  equanimity.  So  paitieoiar  is  be  io 
keeping  accounts,  that  he  can  tell  exactly  what  tla 
maintenance  and  education  of  every  one  of  his  diHdran. 
for  each  year  of  iu  lift,  haa  coat;  and  basearefaOyeoat- 
putad  bow  many  UMire  jroungsters  will  soffioe  to  naa 
him. 

On  calfing  at  my  friend's  house,  to  condole  witb  bo 
for  the  loaa  of  hia  aon,  I  found  him  alone,  sealed  at  be 
deak,  and  intent  on  a  paper,  which  tbe  first  ghoce  loU 
me  waa  covered  with  figurea :  he  is  trying,  i^^  ^> ' 
new  rsmady  for  grief— the  applioatkHi  of  the  ndei « 
arithmetw.  On  hearing  the  tovadofmy^M}  be  ^ 
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md,  extaidiDf  his  hand,  prened  mine  ekwely,  his  faee 
wearing  a  mock  ezpreasion  of  deep  aorrow.  Bat  aooa 
the  dood  paamd  away,  aa  we  entered  into  eaaj  con- 
venituon.  Eferjr  mention,  however,  of  hia  poor  boy 
bnaght  back  a  momentary  look  of  oadneia,  which 
Kenied  pot  on,  aa  if  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  paased 
iwaf  with  any  change  of  subjecL  So  1  relinquished 
the  office  of  consolation  aa  unnecessary.  At  length  he 
hegu  ta  ask  my  advice  about  the  proper  repairs  lor 
hii  bouae,and  the  workmen  to  be  employed.  "I  know," 
aid  be,  '*  that  such  considerations  may  appear  onsuita- 
hle  to  a  lime  of  deep  affliction ;  but  overwhelming  as 
my  dittresi  has  been'* — and  here  he  drew  a  handker- 
diief  acroas  his  eyea,  and  winked  them,  as  if  to  force  a 
tear-?"  I  most  bear  up  egainst  it.  Prudence  forbids  a 
man  in  my  circumstances  to  give  way  to  grief.  I  have 
caicalsted,  as  well  as  my  troubles  would  permit — for  I 
caaH  alwsys  help  shedding  tears  when  I  think  of  him — 
how  much  my  poor  boy  would  have  cost  me  if  he  had 
lived.  He  was  to  have  gone  to  school  next  qusrter, 
and  thst,  you  know,  would  have  been  aomething. 
Altogedier,  I  think  I  aball  be  able  to  plaster  the  house 
at  Ittst  Poor  fellow !  I  wouldn't  have  loat  him  for  a 
thoaaand  bouses!" 

I  gave  my  sdvice  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  what 
he  had  mved  by  his  son's  death ;  but  he  afterwards 
speat  BO  long  a  time  in  perfecting  his  calculations,  that 
the  opportunity  was  lost :  my  friend  finds  himself 
thieateoed  with  another  heir ! 


STANZAS  TO  HELEN. 


•7F.W. 


aothor  of  <'CHniOB  Brsdshaw,**  te. 


Lady  I  thoa  art  changed  indeed — 

I  may  not  love  thee  now. 
But  view  Uiee  as  an  idol  eieed, 

Unworthy  of  a  vow. 
Yet  once  thy  love  was  all  to  me  1 
It  was  a  courted  destiny, 

Such  as  his  day-dreams  show 
To  the  fondly  trusting  boy, 
Whose  lancy  ia  as  full  of  joy 

As  earth  is  full  of  wo. 

I  wooed  thy  love  as  prophets  woo 

The  hour  they've  promised  long, 
Whose  happy  scenes  should  all  be  true, 

And  beautiftil  as  song. 
Bow  very  vain  the  phantasy 
Of  those  who  hope,  and  hope  for  aySa 

While  fickle  passion  lasts ; 
Who,  like  the  summer's  insect  thing. 
Flit  away  on  careless  wing, 

Till  cornea  the  chilling  blasts. 


And  then  it  dies,  as  my  hope  dies^ 

No,  never  to  reliiroe ; 
Devoted,  as  it  highest  flies, 

To  an  antimely  tomb. 
How  often  in  the  moonlit  grove, 
When  we  have  pledged  our  mutual  love, 


You've  pointed  to  the  atar, 
And  spoke  of  your  vnchanging  aoul. 
The  needle's  truth,  and  of  the  pole, 

And  of  the  mariner. 

This  is  love's  frailest  common^plaeei 

Written  oft  aa  apoken ; 
It  is  the  lover's  word  of  grace, 

Before  his  vows  are  broken. 
Yet  you,  you  spoke  with  such  a  look, 
That  truth,  aa  in  the  aybil's  book, 

Seemed  clothed  in  every  word ; 
And  I — ^I  listened  and  believed  : 
And  who  may  not  be  thua  deeeived» 

Who  feels  it  as  he  heard  7 

Thou  queen  of  the  voluptuous  throngs 

Where  pleaaure  holds  her  reign. 
No  more  I  hear  thy  siren  song. 

Or  court  thy  profiered  chain. 
No  more  the  meeting  hour  of  gladnesi^ 
No  more  the  parting  hour  of  aadneas^ 

Shall  lightTor  ckmd  my  brow : 
You've  broke  the  vow  I  loved  the  best  | 
I  feel  I  have  the  power  to  jeat 

With  any  other  vow. 

They're  like  thee,  in  this  weatem  land, 

As  lovely  aa  thoa  art ; 
But  then  they  have  a  wanner  hand, 

And  wear  a  truer  hearL 
I  may  not  kneel  at  any  shrine. 
So  soon  sinoe  I  arose  from  thine<-* 

I  might  mistake  the  maid  1 
And  yet,  oh  1  for  the  early  dream 
Of  her  I  left  o'er  hill  and  atream, 

I'd  be  again  betrayed. 

Betrayed !— 00,  not  betrayed  by 

Twas  manhood's  aober  thought. 
That  proved  the  cold  reality 

My  boyiah  fancy  wrought 
To  every  virtue,  every  bliass 
Yet  who,  for  such  a  dream  aa  this, 

Who  would  not  be  a  boy  ? 
With  woman  for  his  fairy  queen, 
And  earth  as  one  bright  gorgeous 

A  fairy  land  of  Joy. 

Yes!  ofttimes  as  I  sorrowing  pine 

For  those  Tve  left  behind  me, 
The  friends  who  bound  their  hearts  with  mine. 

And  ever  thus  shall  bind  me ; 
As  oft  as  I  recall  the  hours 
When  law  waa  left  fbr  lady  bowers. 

And  reason  left  for  rhyme  ; 
I  think  of  those  who  round  thee  hung. 
The  love-note  of  thy  siren  tongue, 

And  of  our  tristing  time. 

And  when  I  claap  a  friend's  warn  hand. 

Who  like  me  lovea  the  west — 
Leaving  afar  our  fiither4and. 

Where  thou  art  lovelieat — 
'Tie  aweet  with  him  to  talk  of  thee, 
Thy  smile,  thy  look,  thy  witchery, 

Thy  beauty,  and  thy  art ; 
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And  when  I  hear  it  all  anmoved, 
I  wonder  if  I  ever  lored, 
So  ytrf  calm's  my  heart. 

I'm  from  thee  many  a  weary  mile. 

Where  rolls  La  Belle*  along ; 
I  love  its  ripples,  song  and  smile, 

Tts  like  thy  smile  and  song — 
So  truly  it  reflects  the  scene, 
The  sunny  ray,  the  changing  green. 

The  clear,  overhanging  hearen ; 
So  truly,  when  Pre  looked  on  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  each  love-look  back  to  me. 

Till  I  have  thought  lore  gtren. 

Oh,  lady  1  in  this  changing  world, 

Passions,  strange  and  strong, 
Bear  us,  like  a  leaf,  wind-whirled. 

With  varying  fate  along. 
But  yester-ere  this  bounding  riTer 
Wore  holy  calm,  as  if  forever ; 

Now  rolls  It  wildly  free. 
Thus  I,  who  bid  my  heart  be  still, 
Now  feel  it  bursting 'gainst  my  will, 

As  wildly  unto  thee. 

Alas !  I  am  a  wanderer 

From  those  who  love  me  best, 
Who,  when  it  was  my  lot  to  err, 

Relieved  an  aching  breast ; 
From  friends  who  loved  my  lowly  name, 
And  never  heard  a  word  of  blame, 

But  to  defend  their  friend  ; 
And  here,  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  flood, 
I  pour  to  them  my  gratitude; 

'TIS  all  I  have  to  send. 

Oh !  that  I  could  my  dark  thoughts  cast 

Upon  thee,  lovely  river  I 
And  know,  as  on  thy  bright  waves  paned, 

They'd  pass  with  them  forever. 
IjBdy !  we  yet  may  meet  again, 
When  memory  shall  no  longer  pain. 

And  k>ve  no  longer  sigh ; 
No  more,  no  more  may  I  adore  thee ; 
Enough,  the  world  is  all  before  me ; 

My  lady-love,  good  bye. 
Bakka  •ftka  Okio,  near  LouUvOk,  UM. 


YET  MORE  ABOUT  TREES. 


"  Still  climbing 
With  tbs  BeiperidM.'* 


Leigh  BmU, 


A  few  months  ago  I  strung  together  a  few  thoughts 
upon  this  most  delightful  theme  ^  and  interspersed  some 
passages  from  the  poets,  and  legends  from  the  classics, 
by  way  of  illustrating  those  views.  A  critic  of  the 
etd  bono  class  piqued  me  to  write  **  More  about  Trees," 
in  order  to  show  that  our  countrymen  had  a  love,  and 
were  fast  increasing  that  afiection,  for  these  beautiful 
creations  of  God's  hand :  and  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  meiely  to  cite  more  of  thoee  illustiations,  for 

*  The  French  called  the  Ohio  La  Belle  Riviere ;  the  beautif ol 
river. 


the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  from  the  ancient  ud 
modem  poeta. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  season  for  the  resamptioa  of 
this  subject  How  beautifully  atnga  the  wisstt,  wlien 
in  his  canticles  he  says : 

"The  winter  is  past:  the  rmlo  le  over  end  gone ; 

The  flowere  appeer  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  eingioff  li  eonei 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  le  heard  ia  our  land : 

The  flgcree  paltech  forth  tier  green  flee,  and  the  finea,  vlik  the 
tender  gnpe,  (Ive  a  good  anen.** 

But  few  delights  are  there  for  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
lover  of  nature  in  the  winter  time, — ^I  mean  io  ow 
northern  New  England  winter-time.  My  friend  Brent 
has  touchingly  described  the  sheeny  show  of  the  tieet, 
lighted  by  the  next  day's  sun,  but  that  is  evaneaeeniat 
best,  and  always  coM  and  dreary  in  iu  assodatioei. 
Yet  do  I  remember  some  winter  daya  when  my  rasi- 
bles  afield  have  been  as  delightful  and  as  free  from  di»> 
comfort  as  thoee  of  the  merry  summer  time,  or  the 
more  sober  of  autumn  days.  One  in  a  particalar 
manner  recurs  to  me.  It  was  in  December.  The  sun 
rose  as  clear  and  undimmed  as  in  May.  I  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a  k>vely  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  to  eojoy  a 
beautiful,  and,  to  me,  a  most  rare  spectacle.  I  had  never 
before  an  idea  of  the  fine  efiect  upon  a  landscape  of 
the  curling  of  a  thousand  tmokes,  wreathing  sbwiy  ud 
gently  upwards  from  the  cottage  roofs  of  little  vitlagei 
scattered  picturesquely  around  the  base  of  a  high  hUL 
The  atmoephere  was  perfectly  dear,  and  the  son  ihcd 
its  short-lived  warmth  upon  the  sere  grass  at  roy  feet, 
rendering  its  yellow  tint  more  deep  and  goMen.  It 
daizled  my  eyt  as  it  rested  upon  the  sod.  The  sky 
was  so  soil  and  blue,  and  those  little  eddies  of  smoke 
were  curiing  so  slowly  upwards  to  its  expanse,  I  could 
almost  fancy  it  to  be  their  resting  place,  and  that  it 
was  from  them  that  it  received  its  own  axure  beaotj. 
The  little  river  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  biH, 
was  gliding  on  its  serpentine  way,  forming  little  isJsodi 
and  peninsulas,  all  covered  with  the  same  hoe  of  wio- 
tery  desolation,  yet  cheered  and  relieved  by  this  on 
wonted  and  almost  forgotun  brightness.  The  sonbeaiD 
played  under  the  brown  bank  with  the  leaping  wife- 
let,  which,  as  if  delighted  with  its  return,  sparkled  aad 
flashed  like  scattering  diamonds,  beneath  its  inilaeooe. 
The  very  oaks,  shorn,  as  they  had  so  long  been,  of 
their  veidure,  and  standing  forth,  as  they  did,  ia  all 
their  gaunt  and  gigantic  majesty,  seemed  glad  amidst 
all  this  gladness  of  nature:  fiMr  they  gently  waved 
their  minuter  branchea,  and  looked  down,  niethoaght, 
into  their  transparent  mirror,  to  catch,  from  the  brigiit' 
ncss  it  reflected,  a  part  of  this  general  inspiration  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  of  summer  trees,  and  not  those  of  winter, 
that  I  was  writing. 

The  whole  country  is  now  in  blossom.  How  beso- 
tiful  is  Herriek,  when  apostrophoing  these  «hortplivcd 
visitants! 

'BLOSSOMS. 

<  Fair  pledges  of  a  frultfal  txee,^ 

Why  do  ]re  fall  eo  fast? 

Tour  date  le  not  aopaat, 
Bat  ye  may  yet  euy  here  awhile 
To  hloah  and  geady  anUe,« 

And  fo  at  last! 
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What!  w«rs7«boraiob« 

Ao  hoar  or  halPi  delif  ht. 

And  so  to  bid  good  oight  ? 
«TwM  pity  nature  brought  yo  forth, 
Kerely  to  show  joor  wonh, 

And  loM  yon  qoiia  I 

But  joQ  are  lovely  leaToe,  where  we 

ICay  read,  how  eoon  things  bare 

Their  end,  tho*  ne*er  ao  brave ; 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride,  , 

Like  yoa,  awhile,— they  glide 

Into  the  grave!' 

There  are  those  who  pretend  to  deaptse  the  Syea^ 
more.  This  tree  is  not  Ulcely  to  come  to  perfection, 
oolesi  planted  upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  not  so 
good  a  tree  for  lawn  or  city  as  many  others.  Its  rapid 
growth  is  in  its  favor.  But  the  sycamore-haters  should 
see  it  growing  upon  the  Connecticut  river :  its  noble 
tiems  gracefully  dipping  "its  broad  green  crown"  into 
the  waves,  and  forming  a  verdant  bower,  into  which 
yoa  may  drive  your  skiff,  and  sit  like  a  nested  bird, 
Keiog  but  unseen.  Old  Herriek  has  a  pretty  address 
to  this  tree,  among  his  delightful  poems. 

'  TO  SYCAMORES. 

<  Vm  sick  with  k>Te :  oh  let  me  He 
Under  your  ehades,  to  sleep  or  die ! 
Ehher  is  welcome,  so  I  have 
Or  here  my  bed,  or  here  my  grave. 
Why  do  ye  sigh,  and  sob,  and  keep 
Time  wkh  the  tears  that  I  do  weep  ? 
Say !  have  ye  ssnse,  and  do  ye  prove 
What  sympaihiee  there  an  In  love  ?' 

And  a  modem  poet  has  been  inspired  by  the  beauty 
of  such  a  tree  as  I  have  described.    He  says : 

*  This  sycamors,  oft  masica]  with  bees. 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved !  oh,  long  vnharmed 

May  all  Its  aged  boughs  o*ef  canopy 

The  small  round  basin,  which  this  Jotting  stone 

Keeps  pore  from  falling  leavee. 

Hers  twilight  is,  and  coolness ;  here  is  moss, 

A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shads. 

Thoa  may*st  toil  Ikr,  and  find  no  sscond  tree. 

Drfaik,  pilgrim,  here !  here  rest  !* 

CoUridge. 

The  same  poet  has  this  pretty  conceit.  Who  has 
not  seen  what  he  so  tenderly  describes  7 

<  This  tittle  lime-tree  bower  !  In  which  Pve  marked 
Uoch  that  has  eooihed  me.    Pale  beneath  the  blase 
Hung  Che  traaeparent  foliage ;  and  I  watched 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  ehadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above. 
Dappling  its  sunshine  !> 

While  thinking,  in  our  less  genial  clime,  of  such  a 
bower  as  this,  how  natural  is  it  for  the  lover  of  nature 
to  ezdaim,  with  poor  KeaU, 

*  Oh  fat  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  south,— 

Full  of  ths  true,  the  blushftil  Hippocrsoe ! 
With  t»eaded  bubblee  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth ! 
That  1  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world,  unseen. 

And  fade  away,  Into  the  forest  dim  !* 

Such  a  *  forest  dim*  was  that  of  Arden,  when  the 
duke  kept  coort,  when  the  flebuwholy  Jaques  watehed 


the  dappled  deer,  where  Orlando  and  Rosalind  loved, 
and  where  Amicus  safog  in  strains  like  these : 

*  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 

And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 
Come  hither ! 

Here  shall  he  see 

Mo  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather !  * 

And  in  what  but  such  a  sycamore  bower  as  Herriek 
apostrophizes,  and  Coleridge  describes,  was  that,  in 
which  Prvelor,  that  sweet  poet  of  our  own  day,  was  fain 
to  dwell? 

*  Oh  I  would  live  where  rivers  gaily  run. 
Where  shady  trees  may  screen  me  front  the  sun : 
Where  I  may  feel  and  breathe  the  fragrant  air. 
Where,  (whate*er  the  toil  or  wearying  pains  I  bear,) 
Thoee  eyes,  which  look  away  all  human  Kl, 
May  shed  on  me  their  still,  sweet,  constant  light. 
And  all  the  hearts  I  love,  may,  day  and  night. 
Be  found  beside  me  ever  clustering  still  !> 

Berry  ComweU. 

But  I  must  close  my  leaf-gathering,  and  cannot  do  so 
more  appropriately,  methtnks,  than  by  tmnscribiag  for 
you  a  rare  gem  from  old  DrayUm^  (1630,)  called 

« THE  FORESTER. 

*  I  am  the  prince  of  sporu,  the  forest  Is  my  fee, 

He*s  not  upon  the  earth  who  pleasure  tastes  like  me. 

The  mom  no  soonsr  puts  her  rosy  mantle  on. 

Than  from  my  quiet  lodge  I  insumly  am  gone. 

When  the  melodious  birds,  from  every  bush  and  brier 

Orthe  wild  spacious  wastee,  make  a  continual  choir. 

The  mouled  meadows  then,  fresh  garnlsh*d  by  the  sun, 

Waft  up  their  spicy  sweets,  upon  the  winds  that  run 

In  easy  ambling  course,  and  softly  seem  to  pace, 

That  we  the  longer  may  their  lusclousness  embrace. 

I  am  clad  in  youthful  green,  I  other  colors  scorn ; 

My  silken  baldric  bears  my  bugle  or  my  horn. 

Which  setting  to  my  lipe,  I  wind  so  loud  and  shrill. 

As  makes  the  echoes  shout  from  every  neighboring  hill ; 

My  dog-hook  at  my  belt,  to  which  my  lyam^s  tied, 

My  shsaf  of  arrows  by,  my  wood  knife  by  my  side ; 

My  croes-bow  In  my  hand,  I  by  the  woodroao*s  ait, 

Forecaet  where  I  may  spring  the  goodly  high-paim*d  hart. 

To  view  the  grazing  herds,  at  sundry  timee  I  use. 

When  by  the  loftiest  head  Iknow  my  deer  to  cbooee. 

And  to  unherd  him  then,  I  gallop  o*er  the  ground. 

Upon  my  well  breath*d  nag,  and  cheer  my  faithful  honad. 

Sometimes  I  pitch  my  toils  the  deer  alive  to  take, 

Sometimes  I  like  the  cry  the  deep-mouth*d  kennel  make. 

Meanwhile  the  feathered  flocks  that  the  wild  forests  haunt. 

Their  sylvan  songs  to  me  In  cheerftil  diuies  chaunL 

The  shades,  liks  ampis  shields,  deftnd  me  from  the  sun, 

Through  which  to  cheer  my  burning  brow,  the  gentle  streamlets 

run  i 
No  Ilule  bubbling  brook  from  any  spring  that  falls. 
But  on  the  pebblee  play  for  me  his  preuy  madrigals. 
At  morn  I  climb  the  hills,  where  wholesome  breezes  blow. 
At  noon  I  seek  the  valee,  and  arching  shades  below ; 
At  evening  I  again  the  eryetal  floode  frequent ; 
In  pleasure  thus  my  life  continually  Is  spent. 
As  princes  and  great  lords  have  palaces,  so  I 
Havs  In  the  forests  here,  for  hall  and  gallery. 
The  Ull  and  sutely  woods,  which  underneath  are  plain ; 
The  groves  my  gardens  are,  the  heath  and  downs  again 
My  wide  and  spacious  walks.   Ah !  say  whate*er  you  can. 
The  forester  la  still  your  only  happy  man  !* 

Adieu !  I  will  yet,  ere  summer  closes,  climb  more 

trees,  with  the  Heaperides. 

3,  r.  o. 
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ON  HEALTH. 

TO  MOTHERS. 
BT  KM.  L.  B.  fWOOUnT. 

Have  we  not  all  of  us  seen,  with  pity  and  regret, 
■ome  sicklf  mother,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  her 
household?  Feeling  that  there  were  employmenu 
whieh  none  could  discharge  as  well  as  herself— modifica- 
tions of  duty,  in  which  the  interest  of  her  husband,  the 
welfare  of  her  children,  the  comfort  of  her  family,  were 
invoUed^doties  which  she  oould  not  depute  to  another, 
without  loss — she  continued  to  exert  herself,  abore  and 
beyond  her  strength. 

Still  her  step  is  languid,  and  her  eye  joyless.  The 
**  spirit,  indeed,  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.**  Her 
little  ones  obserfe  her  dejected  manner,  and  become 
sad  ;  or,  they  take  advantage  of  her  want  of  energy, 
and  grow  lawless.  She,  herself,  cannot  long  perdst  in 
a  course  of  labor  that  in?ol?es  expense  of  healthy  with- 
out some  mental  sympathy.  A  temper  the  most  amia- 
ble, will  sometimes  become  irritable  or  complaining, 
when  the  shrinking  nerres  require  rest,  and  the  de- 
mands of  toil,  and  the  claims  upon  painful  thought,  are 
perpetual.  Efforts,  which  to  one  in  health,  are  like 
dew-drops  shaken  from  the  eagle's  wing,  seem  to  the 
invalid  like  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  or  like  heaping 
Pel  ion  upon  Ossa. 

Admitting  that  a  sickly  woman  has  suflicient  self- 
control  to  repel  the  intrusion  of  (Vetfulness,  and  pre- 
senre  a  subdued  equanimity,  thia,  though  certainly  de- 
serving of  praise,  is  falling  short  of  what  she  should 
wish  to  attain.  The  meek  look  of  resignation,  though 
it  may  cost  her  much  to  maintain,  is  not  all  that  a  hus- 
band wishes,  who,  coming  from  the  vexed  atmosphere 
of  business  or  ambition,  would  fain  find  in  his  home 
the  smile  of  obeerfulness»  the  playful  charm  of  a  mind 
at  ease. 

Men,  prize  more  than  our  sex  are  always  aware,  the 
health-beaming  countenance,  the  elastic  step,  and  all 
those  demonatmtions  of  domestic  order,  in  which  uo* 
broken  activity  delights.  They  love  to  see  a  woman 
equal  to  her  own  duties,  and  performing  them  with 
pleasure.  They  do  not  like  to  have  the  prindpal  theme 
of  domestic  conversation  a  detail  of  physical  ills,  or  to  be 
expected  to  question,  like  a  physician,  into  the  variety  of 
symptoms  which  have  supervened  since  their  departure. 
Or  if  this  may  be  occasionally  done,  with  a  good  grace, 
where  ill-health  is  supposed  to  be  temporary,  yet  the 
saddening  effects  of  an  enfeebled  constitution,  cannot 
always  be  resisted  by  him  who  expected  to  find  in  a 
wife  a  "  yoke-fellow,**  able  to  endure  the  rough  roads 
and  sharp  ascents  of  life.  A  nature  possessing  great 
capacities  of  sympathy  and  tenderneas,  may  doubtless 
be  softened  by  the  exercise  of  those  capacities.  Still, 
the  good  gained,  is  only  from  the  patient,  perhaps  the 
christian  endurance  of  a  disappointment.  But  where 
those  capacities  do  not  exist,  and  where  religious  princi- 
ple is  absent,  the  perpetual  influence  of  a  sickly  and 
mournful  wife,  is  as  a  blight  on  those  prospects  which 
allure  to  matrimony.  Folly,  moroseness,  and  lapses 
into  vice,  may  be  often  traced  to  those  causes  which 
robe  home  in  gloom. 

If  to  a  fiither  the  influence  of  continual  ill-health  in 


the  partner  of  his  joys^  'is  so  dispiritfttg  how  midi 
more  oppressive  is  it  to  those  little  ones  who  are  hj 
nature  allied  to  gladness.  Childhood,  whoee  ridiat 
heritage  is  its  innooeoi  joy,  mnst  koih  its  iportifc 
laugh,  and  repress  iu  merry  f(Mtsie|)^  ss  if  iu  piaji 
were  sins.  Or  if  the  diseased  nerves  of  tbe  mother  do 
not  habitually  impose  such  sacrifices,  it1eami,fnn 
nature's  promptings,  to  fashion  its  msoaen,  or  iUfoiee, 
or  its  countenance,  after  the  melancboly  nodel  of  the 
sufferer  whom  it  loves,  and  so  fbifettt  iu  beaotiful  heri- 
tage of  young  delight. 

Those  sicknesses  to  w  htch  the  most  robust  are  aobjeet, 
by  giving  exercise  to  self-denial  and  offices  of  syflipt* 
thy,  from  all  the  members  of  a  household,  are  doobtlen 
oflen  blessed  as  means  of  improvement,  and  the  mes- 
sengers which  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of  tme  aA 
fection.  6u t  it  must  be  sufficiently  obtioQs,  that  I  tMt 
to  that  want  of  constitutional  vigor,  or  of  that  eoDfim> 
ed  feebleness  of  habit,  which  either  create  inability  for 
those  duties  which  in  most  parts  of  our  country  deroln 
upon  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family,  or 
else  cause  them  to  be  discharged  in  languor  and  vielch- 
edness.  And  T  speak  of  them,  that  tbe  atientiofl  of 
those  who  conduct  tbe  earliest  physical  education  of 
females,  may  be  quickened  to  search  bow  an  eril  of  aoch 
magnitude  may  be  obviated. 

Mothers,  is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  to  acquire  fir 
our  daughters,  a  good  constitution  ?  Is  there  trath  io 
the  sentiment  sometintes  expressed,  that  our  lez  are 
becoming  more  and  more  effisminate?  Are  we  as 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  as  were  our  graiKl-ii»- 
thers?  Are  we  as  well  versed  in  the  detaib  of  booe- 
keeping,  as  able  to  bear  them  without  incoorenience,  as 
our  mothers  7  Have  our  daughters  as  oauf b  stamioa  of 
constitution,  as  much  aptitude  fi)r  domestic  duty,  asve 
ourselves  poasess?  These  questk>ns  are  not  intcreatins 
to  us  simply  as  individuals.  They  afiect  tbe  welfare  of 
the  community.  For  tbe  ability  or  inabiliij  of  woman 
to  discharge  what  the  Almighty  has  eoimnitted  to  ber, 
touches  the  equilibrium  of  society,  and  the  biddea 
springs  of  existence.  Tenderly  interested  as  we  are 
for  the  health  of  our  Offispring,  let  us  deroie  peoJm 
attention  to  that  of  our  daughters.  Their  ddieats 
frames  require  more  care  in  order  to  heoome  vffx^ 
and  are  in  more  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  fashion. 

1  plead  for  the  little  giri,  that  she  may  have  air  and 
exercise,  as  well  as  her  brother,  and  that  she  may  not 
be  too  much  blamed,  if  in  her  earnest  phy  she  happen 
to  tear  or  soil  her  apparel.  I  plead  that  she  be  not 
punished  as  a  romp,  if  she  keenly  enjoy  those  aeirw 
sports  which  city  gentility  proscribes.  I  ple*<^  ^^ 
the  ambition  to  make  her  accomplished,  do  ^f^ 
her  to  the  piano,  till  the  apinal  oolomo,  which  sfaoiw 
consolidate  the  frame,  surts  askie  like  s  broken  reedr* 
nor  bow  her  over  her  book,  till  the  vital  •neriBT^I''^ 
ought  to  pervade  the  whole  frame,  mottnts  into  «• 
brain,  and  kindles  the  death-fever. 

Surely  we  ought  to  acquaint  omelves  with  tbe 
outlines  of  the  mechanism  of  this  our  elsy-tempie. 
that  we  interfere  not,  through  ignorance,  wiih  ih^ 
laws  on  which  its  organization  depends.  Benderw 
precious,  by  being  the  shrine  of  an  undying. sptrtt,**' 
m in iatrations  for  its  well-being  assume  analni<wlf«»^ 
ful  importance.  A  ppoinled,  as  the  mother  is,  U>  g«n> 
the  harmony  of  its  anshitacture,  to  study  the  wis  oi 
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whicb  ill  •ymiDMry  dependa^  th«  is  forced  to  peroeiYe 
bow  mach  the  raind  is  affected  by  the  cireumstaDces  of 
iu  lodgfueoCt  and  is  incited  to  cherish  the  mortal  for  the 
nke  of  the  iaunortaL 

Does  she  attach  value  to  the  germs  of  intellect? 
Let  her  see  that  the  casket  which  contains  them,  be 
not  lightly  endangered  or  carelessly  broken.  Does 
ilw  pray  for  the  welfiure  of  the  soul?  Let  her  seek  the 
good  of  its  companion,  who  walks  with  it  to  the  gates 
of  ihe  grave,  and  rushes  again  to  ilB  embrace  on  ^e 
noming  of  the  resurrection* 

Those  who  educate  the  young,  should  be  ever  awake 
to  the  eYils  of  compression  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
•od  longi.  A  slight  ligature  there,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  life,  is  fraught  with  danger.  To  disturb  or  impede 
tiie  laborers  who  tarn  the  wheels  of  life,  both  night  and 
day,  is  absurd  and  ungrateful.  Samson  was  bound 
is  ftuers,  and  ground  in  the  prison-house,  for  a  while, 
bfliai  length  he  crushed  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  and 
(he  lords  of  the  Philistines  perished  with  him.  Nature, 
diottgfa  she  may  be  long  in  resenting  an  injury,  does 
not  forget  iL  Against  those  who  violate  her  laws,  she 
often  rises  as  a  giant  in  his  might,  and  when  they  least 
expea  it,  inflicts  a  fearful  punishment.  Fashion  seems 
long  enough  to  have  oppressed  and  insulted  health  in 
its  siroDg  holds.  She  cannot  even  prove  that  she  has 
tendered  the  form  more  graceful,  as  some  equivalent 
tor  her  ravages.  In  ancient  Greece,  to  whom  our  paint- 
en  tod  sculptors  still  look  for  the  purest  models,  was 
not  the  form  left  untortured?  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
aibwed  free  play  7  the  heart  permitted,  without  mana- 
ele%  u>  do  the  great  work  that  the  Creator  assigned  it  ? 

The  injuries  inflicted  by  compression  of  the  vital 
parts,  are  too  numerous  to  be  readily  recounted.  Im- 
paired digestion,  obstructed  circulation,  pulmonary 
disease,  and  nervous  wretchedness,  are  in  their  train. 
A  physician,  distinguished  by  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Protean  forms  of  insanity,  asserts  that  he  gains 
inany  patients  from  this  cause.  Another  medical  gen- 
tieoian  of  eminence,  led  by  philanthropy  to  investigate 
the  sobject  of  tight-lacing,  has  assured  the  public,  that 
malUtodes  annually  die  by  the  severe  discipline  of  busk 
and  corset.  This  theory  is  sustained  by  collateral 
prooi;  and  illustrated  by  dissections. 

It  is  not  suflicieot  that  we,  mothers,  |>rotect  our 
yoanger  daughters,  while  immediately  under  our  au- 
thority, from  such  hurtful  practices.  We  should  fol- 
low them  until  a  principle  is  formed  by  which  they 
can  protect  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
It  is  true,  that  no  young  lady  acknowledges  herself  to 
he  laced  too  tight.  Habiu  that  shun  the  light,  and 
■helter  themselves  under  subterfuge,  are  ever  the  most 
diffieolt  to  eradicate.  A  part  of  the  energy  which  is 
esientjal  to  their  reformation,  must  be  expended  in 
honting  them  from  their  hiding-places.  Though  the 
sufferer  from  tight-lacing,  may  not  own  herself  to  be 
uncomfortable,  the  bborious  respiration,  the  constrain- 
ed movement,  perhaps  the  curved  spine^  bring  differ- 
ent testimony. 

Bat  in  these  days  of  diffused  knowledge,  of  heighten- 
ed educatbn,  is  it  possible  that  any  fenutle  can  put  in 
jeopardy  the  enjoyment  of  health,  even  the  d oration  of 
eziatenee,  for  a  circumstance  of  dress  ?  Will  she  throw 
tn  illusion  over  those  who  try  to  save  her  ?  and  like 
the  Spaitaii  culprit,  conceal  the  destroyer  that  feeds 


upon  her  vitals  7  We  know  that  U  ia  jo.  Who,  that  has 
tested  the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  will  doubt  it  7  This 
is  by  no  menus  the  only  sacrifice  of  health  that  she 
imposes.  But  it  is  a  prominent  one.  Let  us,  who 
are  motfiera,  kx>k  to  it  Fully  aware,  as  we  must  be^ 
of  the  danger  of  stricture  on  the  lungs  snd  heart,  du- 
ring their  season  of  development,  why  should  we  not 
bring  up  our  daughters  without  any  article  of  dress 
which  could  disorder  the  seat  of  vitality?  Our  sons 
hold  themselves  erect,  without  busk,  or  corset,  or  frame* 
work  of  whale-bone.  Why  should  not  our  daughters 
also  ?  Did  not  God  make  them  equally  upright  ?  Tes. 
But  they  have  "sought  out  many  inventions.'' 

Let  us  educate  a  race  who  shall  have  room  to 
breathe.  Let  us  promise,  even  in  their  cradle,  that 
their  hearts  shall  not  be  pinioned  as  in  a  vice,  nor  their 
spines  bent  like  a  bow,  nor  their  ribs  forced  into  the 
liver.  Doubtless,  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  the  next 
generation  will  give  us  thanks. 

Let  us  leave  no  place  in  the  minds  of  those  whom 
we  educate,  for  the  lunatic  sentiment,  that  the  mind's 
healthful  action,  and  the  integrity  of  the  organs  on 
which  it  operaies,  are  secondary  to  the  vanities  of  ex- 
ternal decoration.  If  they  have  received  from  their 
Creator  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  teach  them 
that  they  are  accountable  to  Him  for  both.  If  they 
deliberately  permit  injury  to  either,  how  shall  they  an- 
swer for  it  before  the  High  Judge  ? 

But  how  ihoU  the  mother  answer  tl,  in  whose  hand  the 
soul  of  her  child  was  laid,  as  a  waxen  tablet,  if  she  suf- 
fer fashion  to  cover  it  with  fantastic  images,  and  folly 
to  puff  out  her  feverish  breath,  melting  the  lines  that 
wisdom  pencilled  there,  till  what  heaven  would  fain 
have  polished  for  itself,  loses  the  fair  impression,  and 
becomes  like  common  earth. 

Haitflird,  Conn. 


TO  A  FRIEND  AT  PARTING. 

Wa  pan— perhaps  to  meet  no  more; 

And  oft  may  I,  with  fond  regret. 
Recall  iha  icenes  we've  travelled  o*er : 

Bach  scenes  the  heart  eaa  oe*er  forfeC 
Long  months— it  may  he  years— will  roll ; 

It  may  be  (who  can  know  the  pain 
With  which  that  thought  weighs  down  the  seal  f ) 

On  eanh  we  oe*er  shall  meet  again. 

Through  diitant  lands  and  stranger  clhnes 

Our  lot  nwtll  be  to  wander  flir, 
Tec  shall  our  hearts,  like  cadenced  rbyoBsa— 

With  friendship  for  their  polar  star- 
Together  flow  unjarring  on, 

Persuading  us  wkh  siren  strain, 
How  hopes  exist,  till  life  be  gone, 

That  we  shall  haply  meet  again. 

Bm  should  such  hopes  delnslTe  proTe, 

And  oe*er  again  that  Joy  we  know. 
While  doomed,  apart,  alone  to  row 

Through  iife*s  unoeruin  hours  of  wo  ; 
Then  let  this  last  memento  be 

A  link  in  friendship's  holy  chain. 
To  proTe  my  heart  sclU  true  to  thee, 

Akhough  we  na'er  shaU  mert  agsin ! 


F.O. 
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Itnuoorspfifeal  Notices* 

(P«Mitli««aiid  M«hon,  whowMi  thair  work*  noticed  In  CUt 
joarnalt  annquMMl  to  Ibrwaid  cbwi  imoMdiaialj.] 

*'  CromwclL    Ad  hiiCorlcal  noveL    Bf  Um  author  of  '  The  Bre- 
then,*  fcc.    Two  Toluuiei.    Ifew  York :  Harper  k.  Brothers. 

Thia  ia  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ableit  prodacUona  of 
ita  claaa,  and  will  aecure  for  ita  talented  author  a  promi- 
nent rank  among  hiatorical  noTeliata.  We  have  not 
been  brought  ao  immediately  in  contact  with  the  memor- 
able actora  in  thoae  atirring  timea  of  Britiah  hiatofy,when 
an  oppresaed  and  inaalted  people  rebuked  the  bold  in- 
curaiona  of  a  heartleaa  and  vile  deapot;  nor  commingled 
in  imagination,  ao  familiarly  with  the  determined  and 
aanguinary  belligerenta,  aince  the  graphic  pen  of  Scot- 
bnd'a  dramatic  historian  waa  paralysed  in  death.  If 
we  view  the  present  work  aa  a  pure  novel,  it  preaenta 
ua  many  points  for  criticism ;  it  lacka  variety  of  in- 
cident, originality,  and  dramoHa  ptrtona;  but  as  an 
hiatorical  novel,  it  stands  pre-eminent,  bringing  before 
the  mind's  eye,  in  the  richest  attire,  the  memorable  actors 
in  that  great  atruggle  which  secured  freedom  to  Eng- 
land, and  whoae  influence  will  be  felt  to  the  lateat  poa- 
terity.  The  able  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
aketching  the  character  of  that  moat  extraordinary  man, 
whose  firmneas  of  mind  and  energy  of  purpose,  raised 
him  from  the  humblest  position  in  life,  if  not  to  a  throne, 
to  a  sceptre  more  powerful ;  since  it  touched  the  hearts 
and  swayed  the  minds  of  a  nation. 


*<  ICexieo  Tersvs  Texas.    A  deaerlptlTe  novel.    Bj  a  Texian. 
Philadelphia:  ISSS.** 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  akilful  pen  of  the  Texian 
is  reeording  many  of  the  eventful  struggles  of  his  op- 
pressed couniryflDen,  in  a  form  which  will  prove  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  The  present  work  will  aflbrd 
amusement,  and  impart  information,  and  while  there 
are  some  objectionable  points,  there  is  much  to  admire 
and  commend.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  very  creditable 
production. 


<'  Slavery  In  America;  being  a  Review  of  Mlae  Ifartfneaa  on 
chat  eubjecc    By  a  Sooth  Carolinian.    Richmond :  Thee.  W. 

While,  isas.** 

Thia  reriew  was  originally  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  and  attrscled  great  attention,  from 
the  lucid  and  successful  manner  in  which  it  confuted  the 
gross  miarepreaentationa  in  "  Society  in  America ;"  and 
aa  the  demand  for  the  eaaay  haa  exhaoated  the  number 
of  the  Measenger,  the  editor  haa  determined  to  publiah 
it  in  pamphlet  form.  The  time,  we  think,  haa  been 
judiciously  aelected,  aince  it  will  answer  aa  well  for  a 
review  of  **  Retroapect  of  Western  Travels.** 

*«  The  Ladf  of  Lyone,  or  Love  and  Pride.  A  play  hi  fire  acta. 
By  £.  L.  Bulwer.    New  Tork :  Harper  k  Brothers.   18S8.** 

The  intense  anxiety  with  which  **  The  Lady  of  Ly- 
ona**  waa  awAited,  and  the  avidity  with  which  it  has 
been  read,  ia  aufficient  evidence  of  the  high  eatimation 
in  which  iu  gifted  author  ia  held,  notwithatanding  the 
heavy  artillery  of  certain  soi-disant  moralists. 


So  carefully  has  the  present  prodoctitm  been  pat  to- 
gether, that  we  honestly  believe  it  free  firom  all  grooad 
of  cavil  or  criticasm  from  the  most  rigid  nMwalist;  for, 
melancholy  to  relate,  Bulwer,  the  emissary  of  daricnea^ 
ia  reading  ua  a  lesson  of  virtue  and  morals^  and  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  disarmed  his  adversaries,  by  withhold* 
ing  the  neeessary  food  for  the  fiutidioiia  tasle  of  the 
temulent  eritics.  The  fountain,  condemned  as  muddy 
and  pestilential,  is  pouring  forth  clear  waters ;  and  for 
thf  bitter  drug^  has  been  sabstituted  a  sweet  and  refieih* 
ing  draught  He  who  diaeovers  the  serpent'a  poiaoB 
lingering  on  the  leaflets  of  so  fragrant  a  i^aot,  most  is- 
deed  be  gifted  with  a  micniecopic  eye. 

The  firefiice  to  the  play  sets  forth  Mr.  Balwei^  <^ 
ject  in  stepping  upon  the  field  of  dramatic  compositioa, 
and  his  motiTes  are  alike  creditable  to  his  hesd  and 
heart.  To  benefit  a  friend  (Mr.  Macready,)  by  contri- 
buting to  the  novelties  of  a  theatrical  season,  wss  asof- 
ficient  incentive  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  to  engage  in  s  labor 
somewhat  at  variance  with  his  ordinary  pursuits.  Tbii, 
superadded  to  the  charge  of  the  hyper-critics,  that  dra- 
matic compoaition  waa  above  hia  range,  indoeed  kirn  to 
engage  promptly  and  heartily  in  the  effort. 

To  achieve  entire  success,  and  demolish  the  sickly 
opposition  of  a  band  of  jeslous  and  prejudiced  adfcna- 
riea,  calla  for  an  inventive,  creative  fancy,  and  a  wd! 
atored  mind.  Of  its  ability  as  a  dramatic  compositioBi 
there  exists  not  now  a  doubt;  ibr  although  it  wm 
brought  forth  jut  rata,  in  as  critical  a  commuoity  and 
before  aa  enlightened  and  competent  an  umpirage  is 
the  world  can  boast  of,  it  met  its  unqualified  appbine. 
Ita  dramatic  effect,  richness  and  beauty  of  composition, 
and  lofty  tone,  have  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
prepoesessed  and  illiberal  judicature.  The  fbHoviag 
extracta  from  the  fifth  act  will  fomisfa  fair  apeeioMfls  of 
the  play,  and  aa  they  are  aelected  from  the  consuoiiDa- 
tioa  of  the  plot,  devek>pe  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
the  author:^ 

*'ScBKB  n. 

litu  aeated  ta  greet  it^ccf ml 

PAO  UNB. 

Ia  it  so,  then.    I  must  be  false  to  love. 
Or  aacrifice  a  father !    Oh,  my  Claude, 
My  lover,  and  my  huaband !  have  I  lived 
To  pray  that  thou  mavat  find  aome  fairer  boon 
Than  the  deep  faith  or  thia  devoted  heart, 
Nouriah'd  till  now,  now  broken  ? 

{EnUrMmt9Uur  DeaeAaypeUet.) 

M0N8.  DASCHAP. 

My  dear  child, 
How  ahall  I  thank,  how  bless  thee  ?   Thou  hast  aved, 
I  will  not  sav  mjr  fortune — I  could  (>eer 
Reverse,  and  ahrink  not^-but  that  prouder  wealth 
Which  merchania  value  most ;  my  name,  my  credit, 
The  hard>won  honors  of  a  toilsome  life: 
These  thou  hast  saved,  my  child ! 

PAUUNC 

Is  there  no  hope  t    No  hope  but  this? 

MONS.   DBSCHAP. 

None.    If,  without  the  son 
Which  Beanseant  offers  for  thy  hand,  this  day 
Sinka  to  the  weat,  to-nK>rrow  brines  our  ruin ! 
And  hundreda,  mingled  in  that  ruin,  curse 
The  bankrupt  merchant  1  and  the  insolent  herd 
We  feasted  and  made  merry,  cry  in  scorn, 
'* How  pride  haa  fallen!  Lo,  the  bankrupt  merchant f* 
My  daughter,  thou  hast  saved  us ! 

pAULnrs. 

AndsmkMc! 
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Wmt.  DSSCHAP. 

Cone,  let  mo  liope  that  Beauseani's  k>Te— 

FAnUNB. 

His  ]o¥«— 
Talk  not  of  Unwt ;  loTe  has  no  thought  of  self  I 
Lo?e  bays  not  with  the  rath  less  usurer's  gold 
The  loathsome  prostiruiioo  of  a  hand 
WitixMt  ■  heart !    Loto  sacrifices  all  things 
To  Mess  the  thing  it  loves !    He  knows  not  love. 
Father,  his  lore  is  hate,  his  hope  revenge  I 
My  tears,  my  anguish,  my  remorse  for  falsehood  $ 
These  are  the  joys  he  wrings  from  our  despair  1 

MOMS.   DBSGBAP. 

IflhoQ  deem^st  thus,  reject  him  I    Shame  and  rain 
Were  belter  than  thy  misery ;  think  no  more  on't. 
My  sand  is  well  nigh  ran ;  what  hoots  it  when 
The  ^Bss  is  broken  7    We'll  annal  the  contract. 
And  if  lo-morrow  in  the  prisoner's  cell 
These  sged  limbs  are  laid,  why  still,  my  child, 
Hi  think  thou  art  spared ;  and  wait  the  libend  hour 
Thai  lays  the  beggar  by  the  side  of  kings  I 

PAULOfB. 

No,  DO,  fbigive  me  !    You^  my  honored  fiither ; 
Too,  whoso k>Ted,  so  chensh'd  me,  whose  lips 
Ncfer  knew  one  hanh  word  I    I'm  not  un^teful, 
I  am  bat  human  I  hush  I    Aims,  call  the  bndegroom ; 
Too  see  I  am  prepared;  no  tears;  all  calm; 
Bat,  father,  Islk  no  snore  iff  love  / 

MOMS.  DBSCBAF. 

MvchiU, 
Tis  hot  one  struggle ;  he  is  young,  rich,  noble ; 
Thy  state  will  rank  first  mid  the  dames  of  Lyons; 
And  when  this  heart  can  shelter  thee  no  more, 
Thy  youth  will  not  be  guardtanles& 

PAULINI. 

I  have  set 
My  foot  upon  the  plouchshare ;  I  will  pass 
The  fiery  ordsaL     {JSHde)  Merciful  UeaTen,  support 

me! 
And  on  (he  absent  wanderer  shed  the  light 
Of  happier  stars,  lost  sTermore  to  me  !** 

The  important  actors  in  the  drama  haTe  arriTed,  and 
aic  present  during  the  following  dialogue.  Claude 
Mehwtte  in  disguise  i^ 

^'PAULIVB. 

"  Thriee  have  I  sought  to  speak ;  my  courage  fiuls  me. 
Sir,  bit  true  that  you  have  known,  nay,  are 
ThefirieodofMehM>tte7 

MBUrOTTB. 

Lady,  yes  I    Myself 
And  misery  know  the  man  I 

PAULIWB. 

And  Ton  will  see  him, 
And  TOO  will  bear  to  him,  ay,  word  for  word, 
All  thai  this  heart,  which  breaks  in  parting  from  him, 
Woold  send,  ere  sUll  for  ever. 

MBLMOTTB. 

He  hath  told  me ! 
ToohsTe  the  right  to  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  worthier  bridegroom  ;  he  forei^oes  all  daim 
Etsq  to  murmur  at  his  doom.    Speak  on  I 

PAULDfB. 

Tell  htm,  for  years  I  never  nursed  a  thought 
That  was  not  his ;  that  on  his  wandering  way, 
Daily  and  nightly,  poured  a  mourner's  prayen. 
Tell  him,  cT'n  now  that  I  would  rather  share 
His  lowliest  lot,  walk  by  his  side,  an  outcast ; 
Work  for  him,  beg  with  him ;  live  upon  the  light 
Of  one  kind  smile  from  him,  than  wear  the  crown 
The  Bourbon  kwt ! 

MBUIOTTB  (Miidi,) 

Ami  already  mad  7 
And  does  delirium  utter  such  sweet  words 
Into  a  dreamer's  ear?    (wSoad)    You  love  him  thus^ 
And  yet  desert  hun? 


PAVUNB. 

Say  that,  if  his  eye 
Could  read  this  heart,  its  struggles,  its  temptations, 
His  Unvt  itself  wouki  pardon  that  desertion  I 
Look  on  that  poor  old  roan ;  he  is  my  father ; 
He  stands  upon  the  verge  of  an  abyss ; 
He  calls  his  child  lo  save  him !    Shall  I  shrink 
From  him  who  gave  me  birth  7  withhold  my  hand* 
And  see  a  parent  perish  7    Tell  him  this. 
And  say  that  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven ! 

MBuroTTB.  (oiide.) 
The  night  is  past;  Joy  comeih  with  the  morrow. 
{JOcnd)  Lady,  I— t—what  is  this  riddle  7  what 
The  nature  of  this  sacrifice  7 

PAULiHB.  (pornhng  to  Domot.) 

Go  ask  him ! 
BBAUSBAKT.  (/romlAe  fa6le.) 
The  papers  sre  prepared ;  we  only  need 
Your  band  and  seal 

MBUIOTTB. 

Stay,  iady ;  one  word  more. 
Were  but  your  duty  with  vour  faith  united, 
Would  you  still  share  the  lowborn  peasant's  lot ! 

PAOUNB. 

Woukl  1 7    Ah,  better  death  with  him  I  love 
Than  all  the  pomp,  which  is  but  as  the  flowers 
That  crown  the  victim  I  (tencisg  eiooy)  I  am  ready. 

{JiebM9  rusihef  to  Dmrnu,) 

DAMAS. 

There, 
This  is  the  schedule,  this  the  totaL 

BBAUSBAMT.  (to  Dttehtq^ptlUM^  gkowbug  notos.) 

These 
Are  yoors  the  instant  she  has  signed ;  you  are 
Still  the  great  house  of  Lyons ! 

{The  notory  is  sfroicl  to  hand  tk»  emdraei  to  PsMUne, 
loAeii  MdnoiU  seises  and  temrt  it) 

BBAVSBAHT. 

Are  you  mad  7 

MOWS.  DBSORAP. 

How,  sir !    What  mesne  this  insult  7 

MBLMOTTB. 

Peace,  ohl  man! 
I  have  a  prior  claim.    Before  the  face 
Of  man  and  Heaven  I  urge  it !    I  outbid 
Yon  sordid  huckster  for  your  priceless  jeweL 

(Givfog  s  podMooL) 
There  is  the  sum  twice  told  1    Blush  not  to  uke  it : 
There's  not  a  coin  that  is  not  bought  and  hallow'd 
In  the  cause  of  nations  with  a  soldier's  blood ! 

BBAUSBAMT. 

Torments  and  death  I 

PAULIMB. 

That  voice !    Thou  art— 

MBLMOTTB. 

Thy  husband  ? 
{Pndku  rusAes  inio  kU  arsis.) 

MBLMOTTB. 

Look  up  I    Look  up,  Pauline  1  for  I  can  bear 
Thine  eyes  I    The  stain  is  blotted  from  my  name. 
I  have  redeem'd  mine  honor.    I  can  call 
On  France  to  sanction  thy  divine  forgiveness ! 
Oh,  joy!  oh,  rapture  I  By  the  midnieht  walchfires 
Thus  have  I  seen  thee  I  thus  foretold  this  hour  I 
And,  mid  the  roar  of  battle,  thus  have  heard 
The  beating  of  thy  heart  against  my  own ! 

BBAUSBAMT. 

Fool*d,  duped,  and  triumph'd  over  in  the  hour 
Of  mine  own  victory !    Curses  on  ye  both ! 
May  thoma  be  planted  in  the  marriage  bed  t 
Ana  love  grow  soor'd  and  blacken'd  mto  hate, 
Such  as  the  hate  that  gnaws  me. 


Curse  away ! 
And  let  me  tell  thee,  Beauseant,  a  wise  proverb 
The  Arabs  have :  "Curses  are  like  young  chickens, 

(Soiemnly.) 
And  still  come  home  to  roost !" 
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BEAVaiAirT. 

Their  happiness 
Mftddeoi  my  mmX  I    I  am  powerleas  and  revangeleai ! 

(TbuMAMie.) 
I  wiah  you  joy !  Ha»  ha  I  The  cardenePa  aoo  I     [ExiL 

DAMAC  {to  OUmii.) 
Your  friend  intends  to  han^c  himaelf  I    Methinka 
You  ought  to  be  hia  travelling  companion  I 

OLATia. 

Sir,  you  an  eieeedingly  oblicing  I  [ExiL 

PAUUNS. 

Oh !    My  father,  yon  are  laved,  and  by  my  huaband. 
Ahl  bleaMdhourl 

MBUrOTTB* 

Yet  you  weep  atill,  Pauline ! 

PAUUMB. 

But  on  thy  braaat !  Uust  leara  are  sweat  and  holy ! 

MOWS.  DBSCHAP. 

You  hare  woivloye  and  honor  nobly,  air  t 
Take  her ;  be  happy  both ! 

MAOAIIB  DiaCHAP. 

I'maUaatonidiMI 
WhOj  Ihao,  la  Cokwel  Morier  ? 


You  beboU  him  1 

MBLNOTTB. 

Morier  no  more  afler  thia  happy  day ! 

I  would  not  bear  again  my  father's  name 

Till  I  could  deem  it  spotless  I    The  hour's  come ! 

Heaven  smiled  on  conscience !    As  the  soldier  rose 

From  rank  to  rank,  how  sacred  was  the  fame 

That  cancall'd  crime  and  raised  him  neanr  thai  I 

MADAMB   DBSCHAP. 

A  colonel  and  a  hero  1  Well,  that's  something ! 
He*s  wonderously  improved  I    I  wish  you  joy,  air ! 

MBLHOTTB, 

Ah!  the  same  love  thai  tempts  us  into  sin. 
If  it  be  true  love,  works  out  its  redemption ; 
And  he  who  seeks  repentance  for  the  past, 
Should  woo  the  angel  ▼irtua  in  the  future  I" 


<*  The  Lmi  Mao.   PstsrSborg:  Fioi  the  press  of  Mmnnd  >sf> 

flo.    18S8.** 

A  pamphlet  of  nineteen  pagea^  written  in  blank 
Terse,  with  this  modeet  title-page,  has  been  handed  to 
us,  and  its  contents  have  been  perused  with  greet  plea- 
sure. Although  the  fastidious  or  hypercriUcal  may 
find  ground  for  criticism,  yet  there  is  in  it  much  to  ad- 
mire. We  look  upon  it  not  as  "  the  ripened  fruit  of  a 
matured  plant,  but  the  bkiesoro  of  a  youthful  vine" — 
the  promise  of  the  future.  Genius  of  a  rare  order  is 
impressed  upon  it. 


**  A  VsIedlctoTf  Addreis,  deltronsd  to  tlie  Studanui  of  the  TTol- 
T«r«K7  of  North  Ctronoa,  by  William  Hooper,  late  professor 
of  ancient  lang aagee  In  that  toatkotlon,  kc,    Raleigh :  1988.'* 

Thia  ie  an  able  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina ;  affectionately  but  cogently  impreasing 
upon  them  the  neeeesity  of  selecting  and  pursuing  a 
virtuous,  moral,  and  religious  life,  from  the  cTcn  tenor 
of  which  they  must  reap  happiness  and  influence. 


«  Speeches  of  Joseph  Hopkinson  and  Charles  Chamcey,  on  the 
Judicial  Teoare.  Dellrorad  in  the  Convention  of  Fennsylva- 
nta  for  revising  the  Constfcatloa.  Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Carey 
fc  A.  Hart.  1888." 

We  commend  these  able  intellectual  efforts  to  the 
atateemen  of  our  country,  assured  that  they  will  glean 
from  them  sound  political  viewB. 


**  The  Hawaiian  Specutor,  YoL  U  Ho.  1 ;  Condocud  b;  to  y. 
aodatioo  of  gemlenso.  January,  vm.  Hoaoiali,  Oiha, 
Saodwich  Islands.    18S8.** 

An  unexpected  stranger  is  now  introdoeed  tooormd- 
ers,  and  we  doubt  not  will  meet  with  a  cordial  rereptim; 
Ibr  who  is  so  apathetic  as  to  be  indifferent  of  a  people, 
which  has  constituted  an  important  portion  of  that  be* 
nighted  race  which  has  been  illumed  by  the  benevolcDt 
operatione  of  the  mieeiooary  enterprises  of  the  procot 
philanthropic  age?  By  means  of  saefa  s  periodieii, 
judiciously  condbcted,  we  shall  be  able  to  obuio  im- 
portant information  concerning  the  geological  feitnrei 
of  this  interesting  group  of  islsnda,  the  climte,  aoii 
and  natural  produda,  the  moral  and  physical  powenof 
the  nativea,  and  last,  though  not  least  ie  inpotanee, 
the  influence  of  the  missionary  scheme,  whether  ibr 
weal  or  wo.  A  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  Marqoft- 
eian  character  occupies  several  pages  of  the  prenel 
number. 


«  The  Bospsrtaa ;  or  Western  If  oatbly  MaguliM.  EdM  bf 
WUllam  D.  Oelisghsr  and  Otway  Cany.  Celuib«,(Mk 
1838.'* 

We  have  received  the  iiat  and  seecnd  msibm  d 

this  western  etar,  and  bail  It  as  an  ableoo-laborerii) 

the  field  of  American  literature.    We  with  it  a  lacoen 

commensurate  with  its  deserts. 


"  Catalogue  of  the  Offlcera  and  Students  of  Winjaa  nk  Xvy 
College:  Seosion  of  18l7-a&» 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  veneraMe  inctitutioQ  of 
learning  continues  to  reeeiveaoonsidsrsblsportioeflf 
the  students  of  Viiginia,  and  trust  that  what  ii  so  richly 
deaerred,  will  be  long  eontinued.  The  present  din, 
one  hundred  and  eleven,  is  within  two  of  betof  the 
largest  ever  assembled  within  her  classic  walli.  We 
copy  the  following  summary ; — 

*' The  number  of  atudents  attending  ih»mptiian 
depertroents  9Xt : 

T.R.DBw,Pro-)  Junior  Mom!  Clssi, 76 

§mar.         {  Senior  Political  Clas^ >.•  ^ 

J.  MiLUHGTOii,  )Chomi8tiy,. ^ 

Profeeaor.      )  Natural  Philosophy, .  • ^ 

96 

Ron.  Savmdbbs,  )  Junior  Mathematkal... ^ 

Profeeeor.       )  Senior  Matbcmatioal 1^ 

W 

a  Tuckbb,  Pro^  >  Junior  Pditieal  (NalioBilLtw,)  i| 
feeaor.         (Municipal  Xiaw....... '^ 

0 

J.  MtLUMOToa,  Profeasor  of  Civil  Enginscn^ || 

D.  Browhb,  Profinsnr  of  higher  dasiiei^. . .  •  • ^' 


frSSSE 


£r*C01lRECnON.-Inthe  hiograpMcal  TUlk»^^^ 
thor  of  «*  Clinton  Bradshaw,**  ••The  Emigrant,*'  *c  l« »h«  »y 
numher  of  the  MeONOger,  the  hiographer  has  secfaleoitllr  ib* 
sened  "  FrwMit**  in  the  place  of  Fndarick  unuism  IW^ 
On  page  880,  for  the  '<  Beechsn  llree,*'  lead  '^Tbs  iinol"* 
of  a  Poet  i  a  tale  told  in  rhyme.*' 
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ST  A  BACHKLOR. 


The  mind,  nys  a  modern  writer,  roust  have  its  appuL 
Sierne  had  said  before  him  that  the  good  and  feeling 
heart  must  have  some  object  whereupon  to  base  its 
deep  affections.  Sterne  was  perhaps  the  more  heartless 
of  the  two ;  but  his  observaiioD  accords  best  with  the 
gtniler  feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  mind  imisC  have  its  ^iput— a  stay  on  which  to 
rest  ilB  thonghta,  its  hopes,  its  cares.    Ambition  that 
woaid  sacrifice  the  liberty  of  nations — would  chain  up 
thoQght  and  action,  and  cement  inglorious  powers  by 
the  blood  of  those  over  whom  they  were  acquired — has 
been  the  guiding  passion  of  some.    Thank  Ood !  the 
nrpeni's  head  hath  been  crushed  in  these  our  latter 
days,  and  the  world  will  henceforth  suffer  comparatively 
littie  from  irresponsible  power.  Wealth  has  been  reared 
into  an  idoL    Sensual  license  hath  bad  no  small  influ- 
ence in  impressing  and  controlling  the  characters  of  men. 
Learning— the  hidden  secrets  of  nature— the  wide  vo- 
lume opened  by  the  incomprehensible  incidents  from  an 
urueen  cause  daily  exhibiting  its  influence  before  us  in 
our  very  dwellitig  places — the  air — the  stars^the  per- 
fane  of  a  flower — the  innumemble  mysteries  of  space, 
of  lime,  and  of  existence— have  called  forth  researches 
and  created  speculations,  that  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  ihoosanda.     Why  mention  other  subjects  which 
have  famished  the  mental  food  of  some,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  purer  and  lovelier  feelings  of  our  kind  7 
And  thou,  calm,  meek,  sublime  Religion!  how  hast 
ihoQ  been  the  hope,  the  sustaining  power,  the  eppiii  of 
many  a  rare  and  spotless  spirit  I 

Let  me  not  elevate  the  selfish  pleasures  of  sense  and 
the  anomalooa  pleasures  derived  from  scientific  and 
speculative  inTestigations — let  me  not  depress  the  pure 
pieasores  of  religious  feeling,  properly  directed,  by  com- 
psring  each  or  any  of  them  with  the  pleasure  that  my 
heart  would  select  for  its  own  unmixed  delight.  Let 
me  not  enter  into  metaphysical  discriminations  between 
these  diflerent  feelings  more  clearly  to  develope  my 
idea.  That  is  not  necessary.  It  is  the  sordid  mind — 
wiib  a  depraved  nsoral  sense — that  cannot  appreciate 
the  pare  efaarms  of  reciprocated  affection — the  unmea- 
sured wealth  that  lies  in  a  viriuoos  woman's  love  1 — 
«  «  *  «  * 

Yea— «ft«r  all,  my  thoughU  are  all  of  Thee ! 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦      •     ♦ 

How  doth  my  spirit  wander  from  the  dull  page  of 
Scienee,  to  summon  forth  thy  bright  and  gentle  glance ! 
Strangely  oommingled  with  the  bold  ideas  of  old  philo- 
sophy—linked to  the  half  framed  thoughts  on  codes, 
and  laws,  and  rights,  as  they  rfce  upon  the  mind,  steal 
o*er  the  sense  those  soft  emotions  bom  of  Love  and 
Faith  and  Thee  •  Gentle,  yet  yivid  as  that  light  which 
the  great  Creator  spoke  into  being  o*er  the  new-made 
world,  is  ihe  radiant  beanty  of  thy  ghirioiis  Eye  I  Pure 


as  the  first  emotion  of  pity  felt  by  Angel  breasts,  for 
the  doom  pronounced  upon  their  fallen  peers,  are  the 
aspirations  of  thy  noble  Soul!  That  Brow!  (Who 
doubts,  that  once  has  seen,  the  character  and  feelings 
indexed  by  that  Brow?  Strange  sympathy  between 
the  mind  and  outward  form!)  The  wisdom  of  Divi- 
nity hath  written  there  the  just  and  gentle  Heart !  That 
queenlike  step  and  air!  I  may  not  all  portray  their 
Dignity  and  Oraee.  Do  not  the  tones  of  thy  soA  and 
flutelike  Voice  still  linger  round  my  memory,  and  haunt 
it  with  a  strange,  unearthly  melody?  When  shall  its 
breathings  fall  upon  the  ear  again ! 


MECKLENBURG 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE.* 

The  April  number  of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger" contains  a  spirited  article,  entitled  "  The  New 
York  Review  of  NIr.  Jefferson  Reviewed."  In  the 
course  of  the  reviewer's  remarks,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1775.  As  the  issue  there  pre- 
sented is  clothed  in  rather  a  mystical  garb,  and  as  the 
subject  is  still  new,  and  imperfectly  understood  by 
many  in  oar  common  country,  we  have  been  induced 
to  belieye  that  a  condensed  view  of  tliis  novel  and  inte- 

*  As  this  la  the  second  noHce  taken  In  the  Messenger  of  tho 
Mecklenbarg  Declaration}  and  aa  It  is,  In  itself,  a  very  curioos 
ReToIutionary  and  Literary  reiic,  we  have  thought  it  might 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  to  lay  it  before  them.  The 
Allowing  is  a  copy  of  It,  taken  fh)m  Mr.  O.  Tucker's  **  Life  of 
ThoBua  Jefferson,*'  Ace. 

"  The  JHeckUnhurg  IMmration  iff  Independence. 

(90th  of  May,  1778.) 

**  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any  way, 
form,  or  manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dangerous 
invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  Is  an  enemy 
to  this  country,  to  America,  aad  to  ths  inherent  and  undeniable 
rights  of  man. 

*'  That  we,  the  cittaens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  have  connected  oa  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  alle* 
glance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connexion, 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the 
blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

<*  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent 
people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self. 
governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than 
that  of  our  Ood.  and  the  general  govemoMnt  of  Congrees;  to  iha 
maintenance  of  which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  mutual  co>operatioQ,  our  livea,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  most  aac'red  honor. 

**  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no 
law  nor  legHl  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  wa 
do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  aa  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and 
every  of  our  former  lawa :  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  pri- 
viief  es,  Immiinilies,  or  authority  therein. 

"  That  it'is.fvr(her  decreed,  that  ail,  each,  and  every  military 
officer  in' this  county,  is  herebj  reinststed  in  his  former  com 
mand  and  authority,  he  aalng  conformably  to  the  regulations. 
And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegatton  shall  hence, 
forth  be  a  civil  officer,  via.  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  commiuee  man,  to  issue  process,  near,  and  delermina 
all  msMsrs  of  controverqr,  according  to  saM  adopted  lawa ;  and 
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resting  tranaaction  would  be  aeeepuble  to  the  readera 
of  the  Messenger,  and  impart  summary  information  to 
those  who  hsTe  not  examined  the  testimony  adduced 
in  its  favor.  Wherever  an  impartial  inrestigation  has 
been  instituted  on  this  subject  by  the  candid  inquirer 
tfier  truths  the  universal  conviction  has  been,  that  the 
Mecklenburg  Resolves  are  an  oHfinal  and  bima  fide 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and,  as  such,  eUim  pri" 
orify  over  ail  oiken.  However  eentiOpe  the  acknow- 
ledged author  of  the-National  Declaration  was,  on  the 
first  announcement  of  this  subject  in  1819,  and  what- 
ever skepticism  others  may  now  exhibit,  yet  the  vene- 
rable maxim,  "Truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail," 

to  preMfre  peace,  anion,  and  harmonT  In  said  county,  and  to 
nae  ereiy  ezortloB  to  iptead  the  love  oicoontry  and  fire  of  free- 
dom throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and  organised 
goTernment  be  establlthed  In  thie  proTince. 

<<ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER,  CIMhfMii. 

"  JOmi  M*KinTT  AL£XAin>£R,  Seerdory." 

It  ifl  oar  mlefbruine  to  differ  with  Mr.  Tucker  about  the  cha- 
racter of  thie  document  He  la  anzioua  to  juitify  Mr.  Jefferaon 
against  the  charge  ot  plagtarlam,  and  he  contends  that  the 
charge  la  the  other  way ;  thai  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  has 
been  altered,  both  In  its  scope  and  expressions,  flrom  Its  original 
cast ;  tiiat  the  two  paragraphs  in  which  tha  colncidenoe  (be- 
tween the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  and  Mr.  J.>s  Declaration,) 
Is  found,  hsTs  been  subsequently  Interpolated,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  merit  of  the  act,  and  of  making  it  a  more  vna- 
quivocal  Declaration  of  Independence  I  One  of  Mr.  Tacker's 
arguments  in  fkTor  **  pf  the  probability  of  this  supposition,**  is, 
that  *<  it  seems  impossible,  that  if  they  had  all  been  drawn  at 
once,  the  second  and  third  had  not  preceded  that  which  now 
atands  first  We  can  (says  he)  more  easily  belloTe  that  so  «m> 
gMlor  on  ineertien  of  Maturs/  ertler  was  caused  by  tha  wish  to 
conceal  and  connterfelt  Interpolation,  than  that  k  avar  could 
have  suggested  itself  to  any  mind  that  had  written  all  the  Ats 
resolutions.** 

We  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  proposiclons  st^d 
in  their  natural  order ;  that  the  one  grows  necessarily  om  of 
the  other,  as  conclusions  following  their  premissa.  Mark  the 
necessary  connexion ! 

The  1st  proposldon  declares  In  subataDce  that  Great  Britain 
has  Tiolated  tha  qjiarter  of  our  rightSf^so  plainly  and  directly 
that  DO  man  can  countenance  the  iRvasIon,  without  being  an 
enemy  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  rights  of  man. 

And  huMue  she  has  so  directly  invaded  our  charter  and  our 
rlghu,  therefore  the  3od  reaolution  declaraa  the  political  bonds, 
that  have  conneetad  us  with  ths  mother  country  are  hereby  dis- 
solved. 

Beeauee  these  are  dissolved,  the  trd  proposition  therefore 
declares  us  to  be  a  free  and  Independent  people,  a  sovereign  and 
self-governing  association,  suluact  to  no  other  control  than  the 
power  of  Ood,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  government  of 
Congreas— and  they  pledge  themaelvea  to  maintain  that  Inde- 
pendence at  every  hazard. 

And  6eeaiMe,  as  a  consequence  of  this  dissolution,  they  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  no  law  or  officer  (of  the  British 
government— as  some  temporary  government  Is  wanting  within 

tat  county,)  they,  thereforey  in  the  4th  proposition  adopt,  (of 
eir  own  accord,)  and  as  their  rule  of  aaion,  their  fbrmer.  laws ; 
disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  authority  in  the  British  crown 
to  claim  any  rights,  privileges,  Itc.  under  those  laws. 

And  hecmue  they  have  voluntarily  re*adopced  the  laws  (and 
must  have  officers  to  carry  them  into  execntlon),  the  Sth  propo- 
sition therefvrt  reinlate*  every  military  officer  tn  the  county  In 
his  former  authority— and  they  also  constitute  civil  officers,  lo 
issue  processes,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
cording to  said  adopted  laws,  fcc 

In  all  this  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  la  nothing  forced,  and  no 
laveralon  of  the  natural  order— but  that  the  several  links  form  a 
connected  chain  of  propositions— the  3nd  natiurally  growing  out 
of  the  1st,  the  8rd  out  of  the  9nd,  until  the  whole  are  ex- 
hausted. 

But,  though  we  cannot  subscribe  to  Mr.  T.*s  ■appositions,  still 
we  agree  with  him  in  his  main  object  We  clear  Mr.  Jefferaon 
of  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  as  we  have  shown  la  our  April  ITo. 


conveys  salutary  advice,  and  requires  only  time,  m  thii 
instance,  to  receive  additional  coofiraiation.  We  are 
fully  disposed  to  render  to  Mr.  Jefferson  all  that  meed 
of  approbation  to  which  his  eminent  servioes  justly 
entitle  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wish  to  goani 
against  that  overweening  attachment  or  parasitial 
admiration  for  a  distinguished  name  which  would  oake 
us  partial  in  our  decisions. 

In  preparing  this  succinct  account  of  a  neBMnbk 
event,  and  the  most  proooinent  causes  lesdisg  thoeio, 
we  shall  draw  our  nnaterials  from  the  few  recent  pob- 
Hcations  on  the  subject  If  we  differ  in  opinion  fiom 
either  the  reviewer  or  the  reviewed,  it  wiU  be  an  htuA 
differenee — not  resulting  from  dark  revenge  dr  mefx- 
ouB  feeling — and  our  remark^  aoeordiogly,  vill  be 
more  of  a  corrective  and  explanatory,  than  t  coatn- 
versial  nature.  On  the  greater  portion  of  the  aiticie 
above  referred  to,  touching  Mr.  Jeffinson*!  religioo, 
moral  defects,  &c.  we  are  not  disposed  to  ofier  aoy 
eriHq^e  of  our  own,  but  feel  perfectly  willing  to  permu 
the  literary  combatants, 

"  With  stomachs  stout 
To  light  it  out*' 

Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  award  the  palm  of 
victory  to  either,  we  leave  the  matter  where  we  iiod  i(, 
before  the  public  tribunal--fu6  jiidiee  Ut  ed,uiAM 
acquiesce  in  their  decision. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  North  Canliis, 
may  be  traced  manifest  9ign$  of  that  spirit  of  freedom 
and  secret  aspirations  after  liberty,  which  aftervudi 
shone  out  in  all  their  meridian  splendor.  The  greti 
distance  of  the  mother  country— the  abance  of  wj^ 
magnificence — the  free  exercise  of  religioai  opinjon*-- 
the  general  mediocrity  of  society— the  oumeroos  obiU- 
des  surmounted  in  settling  a  wilderness  and  seeurioge 
home,  all  tended  to  produce  among  the  ookmietaseoK 
of  ielf-dependenetf  and  render  them  averse  to  ererj  spe- 
cies of  superiority  or  domination.  They  were  »  maoj 
exeiimit  in  awakening  successful  enterprise,  tod  gn- 
dually  unfolding  to  view  a  progressive  deveiopmentof 
national  pride.  From  these  causes  and  others  of  oot« 
lateral  tendency,  originated  an  early  conviction  tbit 
all  men  were  "  created  equal,**  endowed  with  eeiiaio 
"inalienable**  or  "inherent  rights,"  and  entitled  to 
certain  "  exclusive  privileges.**  When  it  was  rest^vc^ 
by  Parliament  on  the  10th  of  March,  1764,  to  nimt 
revenue  in  the  colonies  by  a  sjrstem  of  taxatioD,  tbc 
delicate  cord  of  "  national  rights**  was  weomiAj  unM 
and  ceased  not  to  vibrate  until  the  disturbing  cause  vai 
removed.  On  the  Slst  of  October  followinc,  ve  iaA 
the  popular  house  of  the  assembly  of  North  Carolioa, 
in  their  address  to  the  Governor,  openly  avowine  1^ 
injustice  and  unconstitutionality.  On  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the  citizens  of  North  CtroliBa 
exhibited,  in  common  with  the  other  coknies^  an  os- 
qualified  disapprobation  of  the  "odious  measore," sni 
a  stem  and  unyielding  opposition  to  its  ezecouoo 
within  her  borders.  This  exasperated  state  of  feeling 
and  complete  fiailure  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry 
to  distribute  stamps,  we  cannot  pursue  in  detsiL  Sof' 
fice  it  to  say,  it  justly  constitutes  one  of  the  prondeit 
and  most  brilliant  achievemenu  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  But  another  strong  fomenting  cause  in  ff(f^ 
Carolina,  of  an  eor^  and  esnlmiied  repogoaoce  against 
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Bniish  aatbority,  and  which  ultimately  exerted  a  more 
powcrfiii  inflnence  on  the  destinies  of  her  people,  than 
grieranoes  of  a  common  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
waAer  and  Jreqmeneif  of  her  gubernaUiritd  quarreU,  In 
the  history  of  no  one  of  the  colonies,  not  excepting  Mas- 
SBcbmetts  with  her  inexorabl^Hatehinson,  can  be  traced 
such  a  continual  conflict  of  opinion  betwixt  the  Governors 
aod  people,  ETiery  arbitrary  exaction,  or  unjust  inva- 
sion of  the  people's  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Goremors, 
who  were  mere  instruments  of  power,  clothed  with  a 
liule  brief  authority,  strongly  tended  to  aggravate 
existing  troubles^  and  weaken  aHegiance  to  the  crown. 
Hence  arose  the  belief  that  "  moderation  ceased  to  be 
a  Yirtue,  when  the  liberty  of  the  British  subjeet  was  in 
danger;"  and  to  submit,  under  such  circumsunces, 
Uauu  a  crime.  From  the  3rd  of  April,  1765,  to  the  let 
of  Joly,  1771,  North  Carolina  was  governed  by  Wil- 
Cam  Tryon.  During  the  whole  term  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  .the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  Tryon  met  his  first  assem- 
bly one  month  afler  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Rumora  and  reports  from  the  North  currently 
prevailed  among  the  people,  that  the  Stamp  Act  had 
been  paaed  by  ParliamenL  **This  intelligence  reached 
Wilmington  riiortly  afler  the  meeting  of  the  assembly; 
and  sQch  was  the  violence  exhibited  by  the  members 
of  ib«  popular  house,  that  Governor  Tryon  suddenly 
prorogued  the  legislative  body  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  in  which  it  had  assembled.  The  popular  house 
bad  but  just  replied  to  the  opening  speech  of  the  Gk>- 
▼emor,  and  adopted  the  usual  preliminary  steps  of 
iegitlation."  Such  was  the  excitement  produced,  that 
the  Governor  *'  apprehended  an  overt  act  of  treason ; 
and  to  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  pro- 
rogwd  the  assembly.'*  The  patriotic  enthusiasm  that 
manifested  itself^  was  so  strong,  that  "the  speaker, 
John  Ashe,  pledged  himself  that  he  would  resist  the 
iniqaitous  law,  and  informed  the  Governor  that  the 
piopU  would  support  him  in  the  holy  cause.  Had  the 
GoTercor  permitted  the  house  to  have  organized  itself 
on  the  30th  of  November,  the  day  to  which  it  stood 
prorogued,  its  proceedings  would  not  have  proved  less 
treasonable  in  the  eyes  of  royalty. 

In  this  year,  1765,  a  proposition  was  adopted  by  the 
■ssembiy  of  Massachusetts,  and  warmly  responded  to 
by  the  other  colonies,  to  form  a  general  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  the  popular  house  of  each. 
In  tbts  Congress,  which  convened  in  New  York,  seve- 
ni  of  the  colonies  were  not  represented.  North  Caro- 
lina was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  dele- 
gates, through  the  rash  prorogation  of  the  assembly 
above  alluded  to,/ujf  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  an  elec- 
tion. The  popular  house  was  not  permitted  to  convene 
itself  until  November,  1766;  being  prorogued  in  Feb- 
niary  preceding,  by  royal  proclamation.  Thus,  through 
the  fears  of  the  Governor,  the  province  was  deprived  of 
an  assembly  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  At  this 
session  occurred  a  quarrel  with  the  Qovemor  on  account 
of  the  long  ehasm  in  the  legislation  of  the  province. 
The  house  likewise  regretted  its  inability  of  acting  in 
eoneert  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  late  Congress. 
But  our  limits  will  compel  us  to  pass  over  many  legis- 
lative disputes  growing  out  of  acts  of  ministerial  dicta- 
tion—the court-law  controversy — the  repeal  of  the  acts 
of  1743  and.  1754,  laying  a  poll-tax,  and  a  duty  on 


liquors,  &c.  Of  these  distracting  questions  the  court- 
law  controversy  was  the  most  prominent  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction. 

"For  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  popular  house  and  the  Governors  were 
divided  on  the  details  of  a  bill  to  establish  Courts  of 
Law."  We  will  now  advert  to  a  few  important  trans- 
actions in  the  administration  of  Josiah  Martin,  Tryon's 
successor,  and  the  last  of  the  royal  Governors.  On 
the  19th  of  November,  1771,  Martin  met  his  first  assem- 
bly. At  each  session  of  the  assembly,  from  the  year 
1771  to  1774,  inclusive,  there  occurred  a  quarrel  with 
the  Governor,  invariably  terminating  in  a  prorogation 
of  that  body.  These  prorogations  or  dissolutions  uni- 
fi)rmly  grew  out  of  the  adoption  of  some  Mgh-tmed 
resolution,  or  the  passage  of  some  bill  on  the  several 
local  questions  which  agitated  the  province.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the 
situation  of  the  province  was  little  short  of  anarchy. 
The  total  disregard  to  the  Wants  of  the  people  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Governor,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most 
intense  excitement.  Owing  to  this  incessant  source  of 
vexation,  and  the  universal  discontent  that  prevailed, 
we  find  the  principal  whig  leaders  of  that  day  busily 
engaged  in  maturing  plans  for  the  oiganization  of  a  pro- 
vincial Congress,  "directly  from  the  people,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  the  Governor."  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  William  Hooper  to 
James  Iredell,  dated  April  26tb,  1774,  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  tone  of  thinking  among  some  of  the  public 
characters  on  prospective  events,  in  which  it  is  said, 
"With  you  I  anticipate  the  important  share  which  the 
colonies  must  soon  have  in  regulating  the  political  ba 
lance.  They  are  etridmg  fast  t^i  mdependenee^  and  will 
ere  long  build  an  empire  on  the  ruins  of  Britain ;  will 
adopt  its  constitution,  purged  of  its  impurities ;  and, 
from  an  experience  of  its  defects,  will  guard  against 
those  evils  which  have  wasted  its  vigor,  and  brought  it 
to  an  unthnely  end."  This  is  strong  language,  and 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  spvril  of  the  times.  It  is 
here  particularly  adverted  to,  that  the  reader  may  mark 
the  period  that  gaoe  U  HrtK  When  the  project  of  a 
provincial  and  continental  Congress  was  published 
abroad,  the  people  embraced  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  About  the  1st  of  July  handbills  were  circulated 
throughout  the  province,  inviting  the  people  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  convention,  to  be  held  at  Newborn  on 
the  25th  of  AogusL  The  objects  of  the  said  conven- 
tion were  stated  to  be  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  "on  acts  lately  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  th^ 
province  in  a  continental  Congress"  By  the  1st  of 
August  a  large  majority  of  the  counties  had  held  elec- 
tions, and  returned  their  most  faithful  leaders.  When 
information  of  these  elections  reached  the  Governor, 
who  at  first  doubted  the  success  of  the  plan,  he  issued, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  the  usual  missile  of  authority,  a 
proclamation,  condemning  such  proceedings.  But  the 
prodamation  proved  of  no  avail — vox,  et  pT<Bterea  nihU — 
a  vain  and  inoperative  display  of  woids.  The  dele- 
gates punctually  met  in  Newborn  on  the  85th  of  Au- 
gust, 1774.  ThtB  was  the  first  frovmeial  Congress,  The 
interesUng  proceedings  on  that  occasion  can  receive  in 
this  sketch  nothmg  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
several  acU  of  Parliament,  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
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were  condemned  a«  highly  illegal  and  oppressive ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Massacbnselts  proTinoe  were  tfpplauded 
for  distinguishing  themselves  in  a  "  nanly  sapport  of 
the  rights  of  America  in  general  ;**  and  resolutions  pro- 
posing to  carry  into  eiecution  any  general  plan  of  oon^ 
mercial  restrictions  agreed  to  in  the  continental  Con- 
gress were  adopted.  It  was  Airther  resolved^  that 
William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  and  Richard  Cas- 
well, be  appointed  deputies  to  attend  the  Gkoeral  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember following;  and  to  be  "invested  with  such 
powers,  as  may  make  any  aet  done  by  them  obligatory 
in  honor  upon  every  inhabitant  of  the  province,  who  is 
not  an  alien  to  his  country*s  good,  and  an  apostate  to 
the  liberties  of  America."  The  second  provincial  Con- 
gress convened  in  Newbem  on  the  Srd  of  April,  1770, 
under  the  same  regulations  as  its  predecessor.  In  this 
instance,  the  Qovernor,  as  usual,  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  "tuch  meetings,  cabals,  and  illegal 
proceedings."  The  provincial  assembly  likewise  met 
in  Newbem  on  the  following  day,  April  4th,  consisting, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  members  to  the  provincial 
Congress.  Here  is  presented  the  bold  and  imposing 
epectacle  of  a  popular  convention,  assembling  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Qovernor,  and  in  defiance  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative I  The  popular  house  of  the  assembly,  after 
sitting  only  four  days,  and  still  assuming  a  more  trea- 
sonable aspect  in  the  view  of  his  excellency,  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation.  This  was  tke  Uui  oitemhhf  thai 
ever  convened  under  the  reyal  gwemment.  The  provin- 
cial Congress,  however,  proeeeded  to  the  despatch  of 
business.  Among  other  resolutions,  the  proceedings  of 
the  continental  Congress  lately  held  in  Philadelphia^ 
and  the  **  faithful  and  judicious  discharge  of  the  iropor* 
tant  trust"  reposed  in  their  delegation  to  that  body, 
were  highly  approved. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  the  Goremor 
found  himself  surrounded  by  only  a  few  of  his  most 
faithful  councillors.  The  royal  government  was  now 
tottering  to  its  base,  end  signs  of  a  fatal  decay  were 
everywhere  visible.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governor, 
finding  it  inexpedient  to  issue  writs  of  election  for  a 
new  assembly,  busily  engaged  himself  in  fortifying  his 
palace,  and  rai^jng  a  military  fbree.  **  The  people  of 
Newbern  watched,  with  much  uneasiness,  the  range  of 
cannon  planted  before  the  palace ;  and  the  committees 
of  the  adjacent  counties,  by  intercepting  the  emissaries 
of  the  Governor,  gave  them  intelligence  of  his  efibrts  to 
raise  a  military  body.guard.  Governor  Martin,  on  the 
16th  of  March,  anticipating  the  present  state  of  afliurs, 
had  written  to  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  soliciting  a 
supply  of  ammunition  and  arms ;  and  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  delegation  in  the  continental  Congress,  this  letter 
too  had  been  intercepted,  and  was  now  befbn  the  whig 
authorities  of  Newbern.  These  hostile  preparations 
on  the  part  of  his  excellency,  provoked,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  people." 
While  the  Governor  and  Couneil  were  in  session  in  the 
palace,  some  of  the  leading  whigs  seixed  and  carried  off 
the  artillery  which  had  been  planted  for  its  defence. 
**  Governor  Martin,  apprehending  further  violence  from 
the  whig  leaders,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,/led 
from  the  paUee;  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  most 
faithful  councillors,  retreated  to  fbrt  Johnson  on  the 
banks  of  th«  Cape  Fear."    He  dkl  not,  hotrever,  find 


the  fbrt  a  much  aaler  position  for  bis  head-qaarten  thu 
the  palace  at  Newbern.  In  this  retreat  be  vas  vigo- 
rously purtoed,  and  fbreed  to  remove  Ins  military  itorot 
as  well  aa  the  bead-qnartera  of  his  governmeat,  on  bond 
"  his  Majesty's  ship-of'war  Cruiser."  The  flight  of 
hisexcelleney,  from  the  palace  at  Newbern,  oa  the  24tt 
rfAprU^  1775,  may  be  marked  as  the  elotiagfMu  of  ibe 
royal  government.  "  Daring  the  spring  of  this  yor, 
1775,  the  attention  of  all  the  oolomes  was  directed 
towards  Boston,  a  town  which  aeemed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  devoted  vengeance  of  the  ministry."  Sevenl 
detached  meetings  of  the  people  of  Mecklenbinf  ven 
held  during  the  spring,  in  which  it  was  deehred,  "ibt 
the  cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all ;"  and  "tkt 
their  destinies  were  indisaolubly  connected  with  those 
of  their  eastern  feltow-citizens."  Oat  of  this  state  of 
feeling  grete  1^  Jlfecic<en5«rg  Declorslion  ^  hdepeiLiau, 
The  convention  which  assembled  in  Cbariotie  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1775,  and  declared  independeooe  oo  the 
succeeding  80th,  was  convoked  by  CoL  Tbonas  Poik, 
who  afterwards  performed  the  office  of  a  benld,iii  prt>- 
claiming  its  proceedings,  '*  to  a  large,  respectable,  and 
approving  assemblage  of  citixens."  "^Tbe  sobject  of 
independence  was  discussed  during  the  two  days  of  iti 
session,  and  was  at  last  unanimously  deckrcd.  The 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  arrived  by  erprKi 
during  the  session  of  the  convention ;  and  this  intelii* 
gence  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  tmiTcrsal 
voice  was  for  independence.**  The  flame  thus  kindlni 
at  Lexington  continued  to  spread  through  the  provina 
with  unabated  fury.  Associations  were  held  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  state,  in  all  of  which,  they  soleiDnly 
engaged  ''to  take  up  arms,  and  risk  thdr  tats  and  fsr- 
timet  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  oorcoantry."  Tbe 
people  everywhere  felt  as  if  they  were  now  breathing 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  a  free  govenmeoL  Re- 
conciliation was  at  an  end.  Truly  then  was  it  said  hj 
Mr.  JelTereon,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adama,  "oo  stale 
was  more  forward  or  fixed."  After  Gorcrnor  Maiiffl 
was  expelled  from  the  province,  and  forced  to  uke 
shelter  oq  board  his  Majesty's  ship-of-war  Cnii^t 
and  whilst  this  declaration,  by  the  citizens  of  Merk- 
lenburg,  was  still  ringing  unpleasantly  'n  royal  ears,  be 
issued  a  lengthy  proclamation — the  Ust  dying  effort  of 
fallen,  but  struggling  authority.  In  this  farioosdoco* 
ment,  afler  reciting  several  "  treitoroas  proceediRfs"of 
the  people,  he  uses  the  following  language:  "Aod, 
whereas,  I  have  also  seen  a  most  iofamoos  pobiieaiico 
in  the  Cape  Pear  Mereury,  importing  to  be  resoltesof 
a  set  of  people  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  ^ 
county  of  Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  declaring  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  government  and  coastiio* 
tion  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  role 
and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  Isws  and  aabTcraiteof 
his  Majesty's  goveroment."  This  extract  cannot  be 
viewed  by  the  most  skeptical  inquirer  as  otherwise 
than  aifording  impeartUd  and  emUemperenHm  evideocA 
Another  high  source  of  authority  attesting  the  ideniiiy 
of  this  declaration  is  to  be  found  in  the  mannscnpi 
"Journal  of  the  War  in  the  South,"  by  the  late  Ret. 
Humphrey  Hunter,  who  was  an  eyewitbesa  of  the  ?«)► 
ceedings  of  that  day,  and  a  soldier  of  the  ReTolotk». 
This  journaf  we  saw  before  any  extrscufnwi  itao* 
before  the  public^  and  know  it  was  ofnuiym^^ 
•bow  to  the  wvrU  tiw  part  ict  author  took  ia  to^ 
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irbich  "  tiied  meniB  aouls,"  and  to  eot^^lnii  and  perpelM- 
ite  thb  memorable  dedaration.  In  this  "Journal"  may 
be  mm  an  aeeoant  of  the  battle  of  Oamden,  and  the 
imleMTfcldetatf  of  the  painful  einsiimatancea  attending 
the  fiilUnd  death  of  the  brave  Baron  Pe  Kalb.  We 
deeiD  it  nnneoeaaary  to  analyze  particularly  the  tarious 
noiees  of  evidenee,  any  one  of  which  justly  merits 
respecdul  conaideration.  The  certificate  of  Captain 
Jasiet  Jack,  who  bore  the  declaration  to  Congress, 
then  is  session  at  Philadelphia ;  a  letter  from  the  late 
GeoenI  Joeeph  Graham,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  amrtd  wUh  $emr$  in  its  defence ;  the  personal  testis 
moof  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Polk  of  Raleigh ;  and 
B  letter  from  John  Davidson,  the  last  surviying  signer, 
have  all  been  adduced  to  confirm  its  adoption,  and  con- 
stitute a  msss  of  high  and  indisputable  testimony. 
Nonwroos  evenu  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  which 
haTe  receifed  the  stamp  of  universal  belief  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  cannot  present  a  more  formidable 
pbalanx  of  irresistible  proof. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  the  serious  inquiry 
bas  been  raised, "  How  is  it  possible  that  this  paper,  if  it 
leacbed  Congress,  was  concealed  ?**  To  this  we  answer 
in  the  laogoage  of  the  *'  Journal,"  just  mentioned,  that 
"00  the  return  of  Captain  Jack,  he  reported  thst  Con- 
ptsa,  individoslly,  manifested  their  entire  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Mecklenburg  citizeni^  but  deemed 
it  premature  to  lay  them  officially  before  the  house.** 
lo  other  words,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  and  of  the 
Slate  eeneratly,  were  more  than  one  year  in  advance  of 
the  other  colonies  In  a  deUnmnoHon  to  deekare  indepen^ 
i'*^'  At  that  period  Congress  had  not  arrit ed  at 
sufficient  sietenly  of  opinion  as  to  ensure  tmantntOy  of 
aciioQ  on  a  question  so  momentous,  and  on  the  deter- 
mioation  of  which  depended  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
There  were  many  distinguished  patriots  who  still 
anienily  entertained  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  difficulties  with  the  mother  country ;  but  in  North 
Carolina  pacific  measures  were  omI  ^  lAe  fuealtof^— the 
royai  GoTemor  was  expelled  from  the  province,  and 
^e  people  quietly  living  under  a  whig  govimment  I 
^^Mntity  of  opinioii  had  already  developed  itself  in 
Congress,  but  an  approach  to  unanmity  qf  opintoit  was 
oecesaary  before  an  appeal  to  arms^the  dornur  resati 
of  an  injured  people.  It  is  then,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
'^fnnoUare"  nature  of  this  declaration,  and  its  conse- 
qnent  informal  reception  by  Congress,  that  we  are  to 
aitnbute  the  absence  of  any  record  of  its  presentation 
m  the  journals  of  that  body.  The  question  has  been 
ukewiae  asked,  why  it  should  remain  unknown  so  long 
■Aerwarda?  To  this  we  answer  that  few  copies  of  such 
a  paper  would  be  prepared  at  first,  and  consequently, 
»iiM  fewer  would  escape  the  ravages  of  time.  These, 
tfaroogh  the  aareUn  raearehei  of  historians,  have 
remained  concealed  until  within  a  few  years  past  A 
ooble  task  stiU  devolves  on  some  future  historian,  of 
^piling  from  the  musty  recorda  in  the  archives  at 
'^'eigb,  and  from  other  sources,  public  and  private,  a 
>^«K'e8iiip(e(eAiftory  of  tlie  state.  To  exemplify  still 
farther  the  ignorance  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
"Gonial  history  of  the  state,  we  will  barely  introduce 
an  important  transaction  of  the  provincial  Congress 
»*iich  convened  in  Halifax,  April  4,  1776.  In  this 
Congress,  the  question  of  independence  was  moved,  dis- 
^^"•wimdimewfcuyrfy  opfnoodF-^  etreomstance  atone 


calculated  to  perpetuate  its  fame.  On  the  succeeding 
ISth,  a  report  was  submitted,  concluding  with  a  resolu- 
tion empowering  their  delegation  in  the  continental 
Congress,  to  concur  with  the  other  colonies  in  dedarmg 
indepnuUneo,  These  proceedings,  it  will  be  seen,  pre- 
ceded the  recommendation  of  the  Virginia  convention 
on  the  same  subject  by  more  than  a  month,  and  is  the 
ftrH  epM  and  puhUe  dedaration^  by  state  authority,  on 
record.  This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  conti- 
nental Congress^  and  presented  to  that  body  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1776.  Although  this  illustrious  movement 
reflects  so  much  honor  on  the  state,,  and  corroborates 
the  opinion  that  the  people  were  fuUy  ripe  for  indepen- 
dence, yet,  it  toO|  like  the  Mecklenburg  declaration, 
was  doomed  to  long  and  oUewt  repose.  Within  a  few 
yeare  it  has  been  observed  among  the  state  papers  at 
Washington  City,  and  has  been  properly  noticed  in  Mr. 
Pitkin's  able  and  useful  work,  the  "  Political  and  Civil 
History  of  the  United  States."  Again,  a  serious  charge 
has  been  advanced  by  Professor  Tucker  in  his  "Life  of 
Jefierson,"  where  he  says  the  eompUer  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  borrowed  certain  parallel  phrases 
from  the  National  Declaration,  and  inierpolated  them 
into  that  copy.  This  is  a  bold  charge,  but  we  think 
neither  plausible  nor  tenable.  We  entirely  concur  in 
the  following  introductory  remarks  of  the  editor  on  the 
"  Review"  above  quoted.  "  We  do  not  adopt  Professor 
Tucker's  theory,  that  the  extant  copy  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  is  so  fiir  spurious,  that  the  compiler  of 
it  borrowed  from  Mr.  Jefierson's  draA  these  parallel 
phrases^  and  interpolated  them  into  the  Mecklenburg 
copy.  We  are  willing  to  admit  the  present  Mecklen- 
burg copy  to  be  as  it  was  at  firat  written,  and  we 
entirely  dissent  from  Professor  Tucker's  account  of  the 
changes  and  interpolations  which  he  has  assigned  to 
that  copy."  There  is  one  ciroomstance  which  ought  to 
settle  this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  candid  inqui- 
rer, and  bar  all  idea  of  interpolation.  The  Mecklen- 
burg Dedantron  of  Independence  om  puUishid^  and  now 
in  the  executive  office  of  North  Carolina,  was  prtserted 
by  General  Davioi  a  name  of  distinction  and  worth  in 
the  south,  and  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  state.  A 
proper  appreciation  of  this  fact  alone  brings  the  Profes- 
sor's charge,  with  all  its  improbability,  to  the  ground. 
We  think  these  "  parallel  phrases"  may  be  accounted 
for  in  quite  a  difierent  and  far  more  charitable  way.  It 
is  simply  this :  as  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  were 
of  a  common  nature,  resulting  from  a  violatbn  of  their 
just  righta,  so  would  their  sentiments  naturaUy  JUno  in 
eqmoalentf  or  timilar  language.  Whoever  will  examine 
the  numerous  resolutions,  speeches,  letters,  &c.  on  colo- 
nial afiairs,  will  find  many  vivid  thoughta— the  glowing 
emanations  of  a  patriotic  and  warm-hearted  people, 
conveyed  in  neartif  idenHeal  language.  Even  among 
the  colonial  papers  which  have  lately  come  to  light  in 
North  Carolina,  this  sUnUariiy,  and  sometimes  identity 
of  language,  is  perceptible  for  several  yean  anterior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  National  Declaration.  In  the 
course  of  time  many  of  these  choice  expressions — these 
'*  phrases  of  rhetorical  excellence" — would  be  noted  and 
remembered  by  every  enthusiastic  lover  of  liberty,  and 
thus  become  interwoven  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
times.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  *'  common  fountain" 
to  which  such  parallel  expressions,  in  the  two  instru- 
meDt%  nay  be  traeed. 
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We  have  now  preiented  a  brief  outline  of  the  train  of 
proceedings  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independenoe  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
1775.  If  we  have  eucceeded  in  imparting  information, 
invalidating  objections,  or  removing  prejadice  from  the 
mind  of  anj  one  on  this  subject,  our  humble,  though 
laudable,  ambition,  will  be  folly  satisfied,  and  our  limited 
exertions  amply  rewarded.  cub. 


MIDNIGHT. 

BT    C.    W.    XVEREST. 

*Tis  Midnight  all,  the  solemn  noon  of  Night! 
Through  the  clear  vault  of  heaven,  in  constant  care. 
The  silent  Moon  pursues  her  pathless  course. 
And  the  lone  Stars,  like  **  wakeful  sentinels,** 
Do  keep  their  vigil  in  the  far-off  sky ! 
Nature  reposes  on  the  lap  of  Night, 
And  Earth's  glad  voices  now  are  hushed  and  still| 
Save  but  the  cricket's  solemn,  distant  chirp. 
And  the  deep  baying  of  the  faithful  dog ! 

The  city's  hum  has  ceased :  no  more  the  sound 
b  heard  of  busy  artists,  st  their  toil. 
Nor  hurried  step  of  eager,  gathering  crowds, 
Who  throng  the  mart,  intent  on  paltry  gain ! 
'Tis  silent  all — no  sound  of  human  voice. 
Save  the  hoarse  watchman's  cry,  "PoMt  Iteelve  o^dock!" 

Man  ruUth  from  kb  Uburs:  all  his  cares 
Lost  in  the  soothing  rest  Oblivion  gives ! 
Forgot  are  all  his  carking  woes  and  toils. 
While  his  "  tired  nature"  hugs  the  grateful  couch, 
Wrapped  by  the  bahny  mantle  of  repose ! 
Man  resteth  from  his  labors,  only  where 
The  feeble  Caper  'lumes  the  house  of  wo : 
Where,  bending  low  beside  the  sick  one's  coucht 
The  anxious  mother  mourns  her  sufiering  chihl, 
Or  the  fond  wife  bewails  her  bosom's  lord ; 
Or  where,  perchance,  in  secret  hails  of  vice. 
The  haggard  gambler  tempts  the  desperate  die,   ' 
Or  rushes  madly  on  the  dart  of  Death ; 
Or  where,  in  chambers  of  more  shameful  crime, 
The  child  of  guilty  pleasure  seeks  his  lust ! 

Man  resteth !  Sweet  his  peaceful,  haltowed  rest, 
Where  conscience  slumbereth  peacefully  within. 
The  infant  smileth  mid  his  dream  of  heaven. 
And  the  food  mother  folds  her  happy  boy 
Close  to  love's  aching  breast,  and  keeps  him  there  :— 
The  maiden  murmurs  in  her  dream  of  Love 
The  name  long  cherished  in  her  inmost  soul, 
Then  blushes  at  the  memory  of  the  name ; 
While  the  fbnd  lover,  starting  from  his  couch. 
Calls  for  a  moment  on  her  treasured  name, 
Then  turns  him  to  his  pleasant  sleep  again: — 
The  peasant  slumbers,  on  his  humble  bed. 
More  happy  than  his  lord,  who  restless  turns. 
But  still  his  fevered  frame  no  rest  can  find  :— 
The  merchant  dreameth  of  increasing  gain, — 
The  miser  counteth  oft  his  hoarded  gold,— 
But  oh  I  the  pillow  of  the  roan  of  guilt ! 
No  peace  is  there— but  demons  haunt  his  bed. 


Weave  all  his  drsams,  and  riot  in  his  grotni  :^ 
The  prisoner  tarns  him  on  his  lowly  pallet, 
And  the  deep  clanking  of  his  dung^  cfasia 
Goes  up  for  witness  to  the  bar  of  Heaveo  :— 
He  who  deceived  the  heart  of  trusting  Lore^ 
And  bMely  ruined,  where  he  should  protect, 
Starts  back,  all  trembling,  at  the  pallid  fona 
Of  the  lost  victim,  beckoning  him  afar. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  prays  for  Deatit-for 

Hell:— 
He  who  hath  trod  dishonor's  shameful  psth. 
And  wronged  the  widow  and  her  k»ely  batws, 
What  ghastly  visions  gloom  iqxm  hiM  deep  :— 
But  ah !  whence  comes  that  shriek  of  wild  deipiir, 
That  yell  of  agony,  too  dire  for  Earth  7— 
'Twas  from  the  murderer's  conch,  of  seQrpion-<tiii& 
Where  Conscience  points  him  to  his  viciim  stain, 
And  whispers  of  his  fearful,  written  doom ! 

Man  resteth — for  a  moment's  fleeting  spaee! 
But  the  soon  Morning's  dawn  shall  call  him  forth, 
Again  to  mingle  with  the  busy  world ! 
But  ibr  a  little  while-^and  man  shall  rert 
In  Death's  long  slumber,  in  the  grave's  stili  nigfai: 
And  he  shall  wake  no  more  on  Earth  again: 
But,  at  the  last,  the  mighty  Angel's  tramp 
Shall  wake  him  from  the  midnight  of  the  tomb, 
And  call  him  up  to  judgment:  Thers,  in  troth, 
Must  he  be  judged  for  all  his  actions  done ; 
And,  if  he  be  accounted  meet  for  such  reward, 
Shall  cease  from  all  his  labors  and  his  cares, 
And  enter  into  everlasting  rest 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Political  and  Mtocellaneoaa— <h>m  1T98  to  ISSOi-Pimvn  frea 
the  Portfolio  of  aa  Officer  of  the  Empire— and  trualattdfi«a 
the  FrsDCh  for  llio  Mswenger,  by  a  fentlsnun  Id  PariB. 

BARON  TAYLOR  AND  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF 

EGYPT. 

AAer  completing  some  yery  beautiful  decorationi£v 
the  theatre  du  pmorama  dramaHqHe,  and,  among  olben, 
a  glass  veil,  which  some  tivelve  yean  ago  attncud  ali 
Paris  by  its  novelty,  M.  Taylor  suddeoiy  became  > 
Captain  of  the  Sta^  a  Baron,  and  a  Royal  Comous- 
sioner  near  the  ThetOre  Frunfuit,  M.  Taylor,  s  spM 
and  pore  writer,  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  dotiesof 
a  commissioner  of  the  government,  near  a  royal  iheAin, 
are,  for  so  distinguished  a  wit  as  himself,  of  such  easy 
execution,  that  the  person  who  enjoys  the  siiuaiiooi 
and  draws  a  salary  of  six  thousand  francs  a  year,  may 
consecrate  nine  months  of  the  twelve  to  scieniific  toy 
ages  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  ItbappeMfl  to 
M.  Taylor  that  he  sometimes  dated  his  receipt  ior 
instalments  of  his  salary  as  a  CommiasioDer  Royal  foe 
the  Theatre  Pranfais  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

During  one  of  these  excursions  into  ^7P^  ^*  "^^y' 
ior,  on  visiting  the  pyramids,  aocordiog  to  cosiom, 
engraved  his  name  upon  the  stone  of  these  ancient 
monuments.  But  his  mind  was,  at  the  moment,  occu- 
pied about  something  else ;  he  was,  perhaps^  thinlao^ 
of  his  duties  at  the  Theatre  Franfoit,  so  that  his  name 
was  badly  cut    The  second  stroke  of  the  |,inlbewonl 

Taylor,  was  omitted. 
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One  eTeniofe  after  his  return  to  Parii^  while  prome- 
Bidiog  in  the  g;reeii*room  of  the  opera,  he  eneoaotered 
an  EfljgiiBhmaD,  who  had  also  Yisited  Egypt  and  the 
pfram^;  and  who,  if  he  had  not  eagm^ed  his  name 
00  the  ttooe  of  these  monuments,  had  at  least  taken  into 
hk  bead  the  singular  ftncy  of  eopying,  in  his  memorsn- 
dam  book,  all  the  inscriptions  which  time  had  suffered 
to  remtin  legible. 

"  Then,"  said  M.  Taylor, "  I  hope  that  I  have  not  l>een 
eotirely  forgotten  by  you,  since  my  name  must  be  on 
yoor  tablets." 

"No,  I  assare  you  it  is  not." 

"How  is  that  7  It  is  not  a  year  since  I  engraved  it ;  it 
could  hardly  be  e&ced  already." 

"  I  assare  you  I  did  not  discover  iL" 

"It  is  very  extraordinary.'' 

**!  read  Mid  copied  a  TsOor ;  but  your  name  is  too 
veil  kmrnn,  in  the  literary  world,  for  me  to  oonfound 
it  with  any  other.  I  have  always  read  your  name  writ> 
ten  vith  a  y,  while  the  one  1  have  copied  contained  only 


ani." 


The  next  morning,  by  seven  o'clock,  M.  Taylor  was 
at  the  oflke  of  the  Minister  of  the  interior :  he  announ- 
ced his  iotention  of  going  into  Egypt  to  complete  his 
onfioished  researches,  and  solicited  a  new  mission  from 
tbe  goTemment 

The  reqoest  was  too  legitimate  a  one  to  be  refused. 
The  Thettn  Pnnfait  was  again  deprived  of  its  Royal 
Coffiffiissioner  for  nearly  a  year ;  but  the  TaUer  of  the 
pynmids  is  now  T&iflar, 


THE  PACHA  OP  EGYPT. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  not  peruse,  without  interest, 
KKDe  details  concerning  the  origin  and  character  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  which  were  communicated  to  me  by  a 
Freoeh  general  officer,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  army 
vaa  indebted  for  the  excellent  organization  which  ren- 
dered it  so  formidable  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Mth^met-AIi  is  a  man  of  great  capacity;  he  has 
cfiected  a  prodigious  advance  in  the  civilization  of  the 
East  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  a  man,  who,  with- 
OQt  instruction,  and  by  the  sole  power  of  his  own 
lAleots,  has  made  himself  the  independent  sovereign — 
iodepeodent,  at  least  in  &ct,  of  an  immense  country, 
OAoot  £ail  to  be  interesting. 

At  the  period  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt,  1798, 
Mih6met-AU  was  nothing  but  a  brave  and  enterprising 
amtrabtndist.  He  had  already  inflicted  incalculable 
loises  upon  the  government,  which,  despairing  of  b^ 
ttXDiDg  master  of  his  person,  offered  him  a  pardon,  and 
B  raok  equivalent  to  that  of  a  French  duf-de-hotaUhnf 
(the  title  of  this  grade  signifies,  in  the  language  of 
%7P^  ^  emmuauUr  rf  a  lAousmd  vmxC)  if  he  would 
Qoite  himself  with  his  band  to  the  troops  sent  against 
the  French  army. 

M^b^met- AU  accepted  the  offer.  His  successes  were 
but  feeble,  but  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  them— he  per- 
fectly understood  the  febrication  of  bulletins ;  and  it 
vas  not  long  before  he  succeeded  in  creating  himself  a 
party.  Egypt  baring  been  evacuated  by  the  French 
vmy,  M^h^met-Ali  labored  still  more  actively  in  the 
cxeeution  of  the  great  fir^fi  which  he  had  conceived ; 
uid  one  day  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  three  Pachas, 


and  strangled  two  others,  he  proclaimed  himself  Pacha 
of  Egypt,  uniting  under  his  authority  the  diflferent 
governments,  ofwhich  he  made  himself  the  heir,  by  put- 
ting to  death  their  rightful  rulers. 

The  Porte  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  him  in  the 
dignity  which  he  had  conferred  upon  himself.  The 
tribute  is  the  great  question  for  the  Porte  in  affairs  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  generally  shows  itself  but  little  dis- 
posed to  disturb  any  enterprising  individual,  who  may 
thus  possess  himself  of  power,  especially  at  five  hundred 
leagues  from  the  metropolis,  provided  he  sends  a  supply 
of  presents,  and  promises  to  pay  the  regular  tribute. 
M^h6met-Ali  paid  it  very  regularly  for  several  years, 
though  I  believe  he  is  just  now  somewhat  in  arrear. 

When  M^htoet-Ali  n»de  himself  Pacha  of  Egypt 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  In  Egypt  and  Turkey 
a  man  of  elevated  dignity  does  not  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  know  how  to  write,  but  he  ought  to  know 
how  to  read.  M^h^met-Ali  perceived  this  necessity  on 
discovering  that  his  secretaries  had  frequently  misread 
the)!niMm«  or  despatches  which  they  submitted  to  him. 
He  accordingly  determined  to  learn  to  read,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  do  so  in  seeret 

One  morning  he  was  informed  that  a  vessel,  bearing 
the  imperial  flag  of  Morocco,  was  signaled  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  of  Alexandria.  He  ascertained 
that  this  vessel  had  been  freighted  for  a  son  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  were  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  invited  them  to  repose 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  vo3rage— the  Prince  in  his 
palace,  and  the  Princess  in  his  harem — promising  to 
treat  them  with  a  hospitality  worthy  of  their  rank. 

A  few  dajrs  afterwards  the  imperial  Prince  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  voyage;  but  the  Princess 
remained  voluntarily  in  the  harem  at  Alexandria,  and 
became  one  of  the  four  legitimate  wives  of  M6h<met- 
Alb  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  four  harems,  and  eight 
hundred  wives ;  and  in  each  harem  he  had  a  legitimate 
wife. 

The  Princess  of  Morocco  was  extremely  well  edu- 
cated ;  she  knew  how  to  read,  and  became  the  instruc- 
tor of  M6h£met-Ali;  and  when  the  education  of  the 
Vice  Roy  was  completed,  his  secretaries  learnt,  in 
undergoing  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  them, 
that  their  master  was  no  longer  contented  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

There  are  few  men,  even  in  Europe,  who  have  more 
extended,  or  accurate  information,  than  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  on  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  navigation,  and 
commerce.  Heretofore  the  necessity  of  securing  his 
conquests,  and  of  establishing  definitely  his  inde- 
pendence, has  compelled  him  to  impose  enormous 
charges  on  his  subjects ;  but  his  immense  works  will 
survive  him,  and  Egypt  will  be  indebted  to  him,  at  a 
future  and  not  very  distant  period,  for  an  incalculable 
increase  of  her  riches,  and  a  civilization  which  he 
invites  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  The  desertion 
of  Soleman-Bey  was  a  severe  loss  to  him.  Soleman 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  man  in  Europe.  He 
spoke  French,  German,  English,  and  Italian  with  equal 
fiicility;  and  he  Bad  made  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  exact  sciences.  It  was  never  certainly  known  to 
what  cause  to  attribute  the  discontent  which  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  for 
that  of  Mahmond.    Mahmoud  himself  looked  with  dis- 
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trust  upon  this  desertion ;  and  Solcman,  whose  death 
was  announced  a  few  months  after  he  quitted  the  aer- 
Tiee  of  the  Pacha,  it  was  said,  was  poisoned  by  order 
of  the  Saltan.  He  had  a  brother  among  the  young 
Egyptians  entrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  Jomaad. 

M^h<met-Ali  is  admirably  seconded  by  his  son 
Ibrahim,  a  G^eneral  endowed  with  great  military  talents, 
but  whose  excellent  qualities  ha?e  been  dimmed  by  the 
most  frightful  cruelty.  Ibrahim  does  not  send  to  the 
executioner  those  who  displease  him-^he  puts  them  to 
death  himself  He  has  nerer  failed  in  devotion  to  his 
father,  though  he  has  not  alwajrs  approved  his  political 
ideas ;  however,  he  more  recently  has  altered  his  opi* 
nions,  and  surrendered  himself  up  antirely  lo  a  system 
which  he  promises  to  continiie. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  a  bofibon  of  the  name  of 
Mustapha.  This  creatnreia  not  without  wit.  Hevnitea 
with  his  functions  of  regular  buffoon,  those  attached  to 
one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  palace.  MusKapha 
enjoys  much  favor ;  but  with  orientid  Princes  the  OBOst 
extraordinary  regard  does  not  always  prsvent  exposure 
to  very  disagreeable  caprices. 

"Mustapha,"  said  M^h^met*Ali,  one  day  to  his 
bufibon,  **  let  us  play  a  game  of  checlcs.'* 

"  I  am  at  the  service  of  your  highness.*' 

'*  But  I  desire  that  you  should  lose." 

"Then  I  will  lose.'' 

"What shall  we  play  forf* 

"  Whatever  your  highness  may  please.** 

**  Then  we  will  play-^you  will  lose ;  audi  if  you  do^ 
I  will  have  you  thrown  into  a  welL" 

'*  I  will  play*-I  will  Umc  ;  and  if  your  highneH  wishes 
to  have  me  thrown  into  a  well,  I  will  be  throwa-^you 
are  master." 

The  game  was  played,  the  buffoon  lost,  and  the 
Pacha  ordered  him,  accordingly,  to  be  thrown  into  a 
well,  which  was  done.  He  was  immediately  drawn 
out,  and  brought  back,  wet  through  and  through,  to 
the  presence  of  his  master,  who  gave  him  the  magnifi- 
cent cachemire  which  be  wore  round  his  own  waist  to 
wipe  himself  with. 


THE  SLIPPER  OF  M.  DE  PEYRONNET. 

An  old  and  common  proverb  says— frop  groCfo*  eutt, 
hop  ptnrler  nuU.  If  the  principle  of  this  proverb  is 
applicable  to  common  life  and  private  individuals,  how 
much  more  is  it  to  public  men,  whose  most  insignificant 
words,  when  collected,  weighed,  and  commented  upon, 
receive  from  the  interpretation  that  may  be  given  them^ 
an  importance  which  those  who  uttered  them  never 
dreamt  of.  It  especially  applies  to  those  expressions 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  passion;  and  which,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  seem  less  the  result  of  reflection, 
arc  received  as  involuntary  but  positive  evidence  of  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  speaker. 

When,  during  the  conferences  of  Dresden,  the  Em* 
peror  said  harshly  to  M.  de  Mettemich,  who  had  come 
to  have  an  understanding  with  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  "How  much 
do  the  English  give  to  determine  you  to  advise  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  separate  himself  from  me  7"  he 
made  an  open  enemy  of  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet;  and,  by  a  word,  pronounced  in  a 


moment  of  tll-homor  and  impatieaoe,  alienated  the  oslf 
great  power  which  still  hesitated  to  declare  agaics; 
him. 

It  is  probable  that  M«  de  Metternieh  bad  nasnA 
from  the  Engltah  either  money  or  pramiaee.  Had  tk 
Emperor  not  have  been  soured  by  the  nuafortmies  of  ike 
Russian  campaign,  and  the  recent  desertions  which  be 
had  suffered  from,  he  would  have  oonteoted  himsetf  by 
offering  M.  de  Mettemich  double  the  sum  be  supposed 
him  to  have  been  promised  by  the  Englidi,  savin*  to 
himself  the  means  of  seizing,  at  his  pleasure,  a  &to?> 
able  opportunity  for  procuring  his  dismiaskm  from  tk 
Ministry ;  but  anger  never  resaons. 

When,  during  the  famous  sitting  of  the  Chasriier  tS 
Deputies,  in  which  the  petition,  demanding  the  recall  of 
those  who  had  been  proscribed  in  1815,  was  reponed, 
M.de  Serre  pronounced,  in  reterenee  to  this  subject,  ^ 
w<Hd  naeri  he  lost,  by  that  single  expresww,  tk 
fTuHgt  with  which  his  brilliant  soeccaa  in  the  tribou 
had  surrounded  him.  He  became  an  cwdiaary  mis. 
The  word  never  should  not  have  paswrid  the  lips  of  i 
statesman. 

M.  de  Peyronnet  who  seemed  to  set  himself  ac- 
diously  to  work,  for  the  purpose  of  ooveriog  viih 
oblivion  the  exeelleat  qualities  which  it  was  impoRsi- 
ble  not  to  recognize  in  him,  also  uttered  one  of  those 
expressions  which  destroys  man.  The  two  last  ses- 
sions which  preoeded  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Vltldle,  were  marked,  in  spite  of  the  compact  majonty 
of  three  hundred  which  sustained  the  goveinment,  by 
those  half-checks  of  the  tribune  which  foretell  the  end 
of  an  administration.  The  Council  bad  also  begun  to 
suffer  soma  discord*  M.  de  Peyronnet,  leas  a  sutesfDU, 
and  more  of  a  partizan  than  M.  de  Viliile,  mere  fraak 
and  free  in  his  behaviour  than  the  President  of  tk 
Council,  eneigetically  repulsed  everything  which  seemed 
like  concession. 

The  session  of  1885  had  just  terminated,  and  M.  6t 
Peyronnet  announced  his  intentk>n  c^  visiting  some  of 
the  watering  places  of  the  oontinenL  One  of  his 
friends  observed  that  it  would  hardly  be  prudent  to 
absent  himself  at^  such  a  moment.  "  What  matten 
it?"  said  Ml  de  Peyronnet ;  "  they  will  never  dare  to 
do  anything  without  me.  I  leave  my  slipper  here, 
which  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

These  words,  circulated  in  the  comt  and  the  salooo% 
by  the  amiable  friend  who  heard  them,  made  more  and 
more  dangerous  enemies  for  M.  de  Peyronnet,  than  all 
the  acts  of  his  long  and  diflicult  Ministry. 


SONNET— TO  MARY. 

Mary  I  Hwaa  when  at  fintlhioe  eya  I  met, 

LoTO  claimed  my  heart,  and  rat  bia  anow  tkeic : 
Call  me  not  ruh— he  came  unbiddea,  jet, 

O I  not  unwelcome  I    Then  I  breathed  a  pnjtr. 
Invoking  hhn  to  uae  bia  wkcbinf  wUea 

To  plead  my  canae  arich  thee ;  few,  O!  \waa  vaia 
To  ward  the  archery  of  ihoae  radiaat  saiiJe^ 
For  ever,  aa  I  chanced  to  meet  thine  eye. 

The  little  Arcber^Ood  wat  aare  to  fala 
Over  my  heart  a  freaber  vletorj. 

And  now  he  dqth  ao  Ilka  a  tyrant  reifD, 
I  have  no  joy,  no  peace,  aava  thou  art  ni^h. 
My  leva  ia  bonndleaa !  chaof  alaaa !  Oh  that  thoa 
Would*  welcome  Cupid  and  my  true  haart'a  row ! 
Riehmtnd,  AprU^  I8M.  L.  U 
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THE  ADVENTURERS,* 

BT  HORATIO  KnfO. 

Id  the  earij  part  of  the  17lh  oentury,  the  In- 
dian! held  undisputed  sway  throughout  almost  the 
whole  territory  of  the  province  of  Maine.  There 
were  WTeral  tribes  of  them,  and  their  number 
rery  great  Few  whites  had  ventured  far  beyond 
tbeir scattered  settlements  on  the  seaboard;  and 
though  several  treaties  had  been  made  with  the 
Indians,  who  solemnly  swore  to  maintain  peace, 
their  engagements,  aa  often  as  entered  into,  were 
broken.  At  one  of  these  conferences  in  June, 
1703,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Norrldgewock, 
Penobscot,  Penacook,  Ameriscoggin  and  Pequa- 
kett  tribes,  the  governor  of  the  state  also  being 
present,  the  natives  assured  him  "  that  they  aimed 
at  nothing  nx>re  than  peace ;  and  that  as  high  as 
ths  tun  was  above  the  earth,  so  far  distant  should 
their  designs  be  of  making  the  least  breach  be- 
tween each  other.''  But  in  less  than  two  months 
frm  the  date  of  this  treaty,  aided  by  the  French, 
who  were  then  at  war  with  the  English,  they 
destroyed  almost  every  village  and  dwelling  east 
of  the  Saco  river;  and  in  fact,  extended  their 
deTastations  as  fiir  south  as  Wells.  They  con- 
tinued their  hostilities,  without  intermission,  until 
1718,  when  inother  treaty  of  peace  was  entered 
into  between  them  and  the  government — delegates 
iroffl  the  tribes  on  the  St.  John,  Kennebec,  Ame- 
risooggm,  Saoo  and  Merrimac  being  present  lit 
the  conference.  The  Indians  manifesting  a  friendly 
disposition,  the  whites  now  ventured  to  return  imd 
re-establish  themselves  in  their  former  situations 
akog  the  seaboard.  It  was  several  years,  how* 
aver,  after  this  treaty,,  before  any  considerable 
number  todc  up  their  residence  east  of  the  Kenne- 
bec river.  "Falmouth  Neck,"  (now  Portland) 
and  Ticinity,  affording  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
lituations  on  the  coast,  emigration  was  directed 
that  way,  and  population  increased  there  quite 
npidly.  But  the  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities  in 
1720,  again  checked  the  progress  of  .population 
ud  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers,  who  were 
destined  to  suffer  for  five  years  in  another  bloody 
conflict  with  these  wild  and  savage  dwellers  of  the 
ibrest  It  was  in  August,  1724,  of  this  war,  it  Will 
be  reooUected,  that  the  English  surprised  and 
c&tirely  destroyed  the  settlement  of  the  Norridge- 
wocks,  eighty  of  whom  were  killed,  and  among 
whom  was  **  Father  Ralle,''  their  French  Priest, 
who  had  resided  with  them  over  thirty  years,  and 
had  been  instrumental  in  inciting  them  to  harass, 
plunder,  and  murder  the  whites.  It  will,  doubt- 
less, also  be  recollected,  that  the  closing  battle  of 
this  war,  of  any  considerable  importance,  was  the 
oigagement  between  the  volunteer  company  under 

'  For  Uie  liliunical  faet«  lo  thii  sketch,  the  writer  is  Indebtcdi 
naiDlr,  10  Wnni's  Hleiory  of  Fortland. 


Captain  Lovell,  and  the  Pequaketts,  whose  chief 
was  Paugus,  in  May«  1725.  In  December  of  that 
year,  another  treaty  was  executed,  and  finally 
ratified  by  all  the  eastern  tribes. 

But  the  back  country  was  yet  a  vast  wOdemess, 
and  still  alive  with  innumerable  savages,  profes- 
sedly friendly,  but  whose  warlike  and  ferocious 
spirit  was  still  unsubdued.  Even  while  professing 
friendship,  there  were  always  those  among  them 
not  scrupulous  about  committing  depr^ations 
upon  the  property  of  the  whites,  and  taking  their 
lives  also,  whenever  it  happened  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses. The  latter  were  obliged  to  submit  silently 
to  these  outrages,  or  run  the  risk  of  kindling  a 
fiame  whk^h  might  overwhelm  and  entirely  de- 
stroy them.  Their  ravages,  however,  were  not 
very  extensive ;  and  the  settlers  were  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  enterprises— every  year 
becoming  better  established,  and  increasing  in 
numbers  and  strength,  by  emigrations  from  the 
older  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  as 
well  as  from  Europe. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  North  Yarmouth, 
the  town  a<]yoining  Falmouth,  was  a  company  of 
enterprising  young  men  from  Duxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  emigrated  thither  about  the  year 
1743.  Purposing  to  journey  into  the  wilderness 
together,  suitable  preparations  were  made  for  their 
comfort  and  safety  on  the  way.  By  previous 
arrangement,  the  evening  before  setting  out  was 
spent  in  company  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  mutual  understanding  upon  matters  interest- 
ing to  them  all.  Ten  in  number,  they  met  at  a 
handsome  dwelling,  a  short  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  in  which  they  belonged,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Duxbury  to  Plymouth.  The 
house,  a  few  years  since,  was  still  standing,  hav- 
ing, by  occastonal  repairs,  been  preserved  in  a 
good  condition. 

"Well,"  said  Jones,  the  adTonturous  band 
having,  as  above  remarked,  all  assembled  together, 
"we  have,  at  length,  succe^ed  in  mustering  cou- 
rage sufficient  to  cut  the  strong  cords  which  have 
thus  fiir  closely  confined  us  to  our  native  hills ! 
What  success,  think  you,  shall  we  experience  in 
this  new  move  of  ours  ?" 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  a  tedious  journey  of  it,'' 
answered  Freeman,  another  of  the  company. 

"Yes,"  added  a  third,  named  Davis,  *'  and  ten 
to  one  if  it  be  not  a  bloody  one  too!  Those  red 
rascals,  down  east,  are  as  numerous  almost  as  the 
trees;  and  we  may  think  ourselves  lucky  if  we 
reach  our  destination  with  wbde  scalps!  What 
say,  Jones— is  your  old  firek)ck  in  prime  order?" 

"Aye,  let  me  akme  for  that,"  replied  Jones, 
"  she  is  sure  fire,  and  no  stranger  either  to  the  red 
faces,  as  some  of  them,  to  their  sorrow,  have  felt ! 
She  was  true  to  the  country  long  before  I  came 
upon  the  stage— trust  me,  she  will  not  prove 
unfaithful  now!  What's  the  matter,  firiend  Rice? 
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why  lodc#8o  sad?"  continued  Jones,  jocosely; 
*'  I  suspect  the  thought  of  leaving  young  Eliza 
occupies  your  mind  at  this  time.  Cheer  up,  my 
fellow !  bright  prospects  are  before  you,  and  you 
<wiU  soon  be  prepared  to  take  her  to  yourself. 
Come!  what's  the  use  of  sadness?  we'll  have  a 
pleasant  journey  and  a  prosperous  time  of  it  yet" 

''  To  tell  the  truth,"  answered  Rice, « I  do  ftel 
rather  sad  this  evening-^not  from  the  cause  you 
intimate,  however,  but  I  had  a  dream  last  night — 
and  I  fear  it  may  come  to  pass." 

'^A  dream,  eh?"  exclaimed  several  of  the  com- 
pany, with  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  Rice  was 
forced  to  join. 

**  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  I  dreamed  that  we 
were  on  our  way,  and  were  attacked  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Indians.  It  appeared  so  much  like 
reality,  that  I  awoke  trembling  and  much  alarmed ; 
and,  in  spite  of  my  courage,  the  circumstance  has 
given  me  not  a  little  uneasiness  since." 

"A  truce  to  your  dreams !"  said  Drinkwater, 
« leave  them  to  the  old  women.  Come,  who  shall 
be  our  commander.^" 

*'  Jones,  Jones,"  answered  a  number  of  vokes. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Jones  unanimously 
declared  to  be  their  choice  for  Captain.  The 
dream  was  laughed  out  of  the  company,  as  a 
matter  of  no  moment. 

The  war  of  1703,  and  subsequent  wars  with  the 
Indians,  had  proved  exceedingly  unhappy  to  many 
of  Jones'  ancestors;  and  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  which  might  offer  itself  to 
chastise  the  savages  for  their  cruelty  so  often  dis- 
played. He  readily  accepted  the  appointment, 
swearing  by  his  old  firelock,  to  do  his  duty  man- 
fully. 

"  Now,  Captain,"  said  Blanchard,  another  of 
the  company,  **  suppose  we  encounter  a  gang  of 
hostile  red  faces,  what  shall  be  our  first  step?" 

"  Shoot  every  soul  of  them,  and  send  them  to 
settle  their  accounts  with  Father  Ralle !"  was  the 
reply.  "  But  we  must  keep  a  bright  look  out,  or 
they'll  wing  us  before  we  know  it !" 

"  Right,  Captain,"  responded  Blanchard,  <*  they 
know  well  how  to  take  their  game,  as  poor  Lovell 
and  his  ill-fated  but  gallant  band  might  testify. 

"Aye,  but  Paugus  finally  firand  his  match, 
said  the  Captain,  "and  if  they  surprise  us,  we 
must  endeavor  to  give  them  as  good  as  they  send. 
They,  too,  may  find  their  scalps  at  head  quarters 
for  the  premium,  and  ourselves  the  bearers !" 

"  Good!"  exclaimed  Mitchell,  who,  until  now, 
had  remained  almost  in  silence.  "  Who  knows 
but  we  may  make  our  fortunes  in  whipping  the 
rascals?  What  will  they  bring  a  head.  Captain  ?*' 

"Stop,  stop,"  interrupted  Rice,  "you  are  a 
little  too  ftst;  the  government  pays  no  premium 
for  scalps  now — ^what's  more,  we  had  better  take 
care  of  our  own,  or  I  am  no  prophet !" 

"  WeU,  well,"  replied  Mitchell, "  premium  or  | 
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not,  I  hope  we  shall  not  get  frightened  at  dreams 
before  starting!  Bo,  firiend  Rice,  take  coarage! 
We  have  to  die  but  once,  and  that's  but  a  trifle, 
you  know,  if  we  are  only  prepared!  Ah,  I  recol- 
lect, the  governor  withdrew  the  premium  on  the 
head*  of  the  Indians,  upon  their  promising  good 
^hions  in  foture.   Maybe  they'll  not  tronble  us." 

"But  who'll  trust  them.^'  continued  Rice. 
"They  have  broken  their  pledges,  and  proved  frbe 
too  often  to  be  trusted  now.  For  myself,  I  intend 
to  be  on  my  guard  against  them — and  hearen 
grant  my  dream  may  prove  the  prenge  of  no 
evil !" 

All  acknowledged  the  importance  of  hemg 
prepared  for  the  worst ;  and  the  company,  after 
spending  the  evening  in  a  manner  somewhat  ss 
.above  described,  separated  to  seek  rest  and  tike 
leave  of  their  frionds,  in  view  of  an  early  start  ia 
the  morning. 

In  thoee  days,  it  was  considered  a  great  under- 
taking to  travel  fnm  the  old  settlements  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  province  of  Maine,  especially  if  the 
adventurers  were  purposing  to  take  up  a  perma- 
nent residence  "down  east"  Compared  with 
such  a  journey  then,  the  distance  from  Maine  to 
New  Orleans  is  travelled  now  with  perfect  ease. 
Running  through  vast  forests,  an4  very  little  tia- 
velledj  the  road,  much  of  the  way,  was  hardly 
more  than  a  rough  path;  and  the  danger  of  being 
surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  added 
much  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.  No- 
thing daunted,  however,  and  foil  of  courage,  our 
enteriM'ising  band  were  assembled  and  ready  ibr 
their  march  in  the  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  again 
made  his  appearance.  It  was  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  they  were  to  make  their  journey 
on  foot  Thus,  each  with  a  knapsack  of  provi- 
sions, &c.  upon  his  back,  and  a  good  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  they  started  on  their  way. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  days,  they  met  with  no 
serious  difficulty,  though  occasionally  startled  with 
the  sight  of  an  Indian,  springing  up  and  boundmg 
on  ahead  of  them,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  apfHtnch  of 
white  men.  But  on  the  seventh  day  of  their 
journey,  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Two  of  their 
company.  Captain  Jones  and  Mitchell,  had  wan- 
dered fnm  the  rest,  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
in  search  of  game.  They  were  near  each  other, 
when,  much  to  their  surprise,  they  heard  in  a 
direction  still  farther  firom  the  road,  the  report  of 
two  gfuns,  and  balls  came  whistling  by,  lodgiog 
in  the  body  of  a  large  tree  immediately  behind 
them.  It  was  evidently  the  salutation  c^  no  fiiend. 
Quick  as  thought,  both  sprang  for  sa^y  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  firom  which  the  balls  had 
penetrated,  and  prepared  to  return  the  shots.  In 
an  instant,  they  saw  two  Indians,  with  uplifted 
tcHnahawks,  slowly  advancing  toward  them,  as  if 
they  thought  their  balls  had  taken  efiect-^ths 
smoke  of  their  guns,  probably,  shielding  their 
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iotended  Tictimi,  lor  the  moment,  from  their 
light  They  were  loffered  to  advance  but  a  short 
distance,  before  each  firand  himself  drinking 
dee|Jy  of  the  cup  he  anxiously  hoped  and  be- 
lieTed  was  the  bitter  lot  of  others !  The  sure  fire 
of  Jones  and  his  companion  had  brought  them  to 
the  gnwod,  and  they  lay  belore  them  in  the  ago* 
Dies  of  death !  Those  of  the  company  in  the  road, 
hearing  the  report  of  the  guns  in  such  quick  suc- 
oesioD,  hastened  to  the  spot  just  in  time  to  see 
each  of  the  savages  draw  his  last  breath,  which 
was  spent  in  earnest  entreaties  for  their  lives  to  be 
^red. 

"What  now!"  exclaimed  Davis,  addressing 
the  Captain.  "  The  fellows  attempted  to  blow  you 
through,  eh?  A  bad  move  for  them,  I'm  thinking  !'^ 

"And  for  us,  too,  I  fear,''  added  Freeman. 
"  Either  of  you  wounded.  Captain  ?" 

"Not  touched,"  replied  Jones — ^''a  thousand 
wonders  we  were  not  both  killed.  The  rascals 
must  have  taken  deliberate  aim  at^is !" 

"Aye,"  said  Cutter,  the  youngest  of  the  com- 
pany; "  but  you  paid  them  in  their  own  coin.  Cap- 
tain ;  they've  no  cause  for  grumbling !" 

"True!"  responded  the  Captain;  "but  we 
moat  hasten  to  conceal  their  bodies  and  be  off,  or 
it  may  be  ill  with  us  yet !  Their  confederates  are 
not  hv  distant,  I  warrant  you." 

No  time  was  lost  in  attending  to  this  sugges- 
tion. The  remains  of  the  two  savages,  together 
with  all  they  had  about  them,  were  buried  near 
the  place  where  they  fell^  being  covered  with 
decayed  wood  and  such  other  light  materials  as 
were  at  band ;  and  all  again  proceeded  on  their 
way.  They  were  now  somewhat  alarmed,  as 
they  had  reason  to  be,  lest  the  occurrence  might 
he  the  means  of  involving  them  in  more  serious 
difficulty.  The  day  was  far  ^nt,  and  they  had 
knowledge  of  no  human  habitation  to  which  they 
might  flee  for  safety  during  the  approaching  night. 
Suaunoning  to  their  aid  all  their  courage,  how- 
ever, they  determined  to  make  the  night  answer  a 
good  purpose  to  them,  even  though  it  brought  no 
Kst  to  their  weary  limbs.  They  therefore  im- 
proved the  larger  part  of  it  in  travelling  as  far  on 
their  journey  as  possible,  in  hopes  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Indians,  should  they  be  pursued. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  following  morning, 
thinking  themselves  no  kmger  immediately  in 
danger,  they  halted  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
to  take  rest  and  refresh  themselves  by  food.  A 
good  hour  or  more  having  passed,  they  resu- 
med their  march.  But  they  had  proceeded  but  a 
few  miles,  when  Mitchell,  a  little  ahead  of  the 
rest,  caught  the  glimpse  of  an  Indian  still  farther 
on,  just  springing  across  the  road  to  a  shrubby 
thicket  on  the  left.  He  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
Captain  directed  his  comrades  to  leave  the  road, 
that  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  trees  might  serve  to 
defend  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    The 


command  was  hardly  given,  before  the  report  of 
a  gun  was  heard,  and  Rice  fell,  wounded,  to  the 
ground — a  musket  ball  having  passed  through  his 
leg  just  below  the  knee,  entirely  disabling  him. 
A  sharp  contest  was  now  anticipated  as  certain  to 
follow;  for  they  correctly  believed  themselves 
overtaken  by  the  savages  they  had  so  much  ex- 
erted themselves  to  avoid.    Indeed,  they  imme- 
diately perceived  that  they  were  outnumbered, 
nearly  two  to  one,  by  their  foes,  and  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  lives.    The  road  they  had 
travelled  the  night  previous,  it  was  afterwards 
found,  was  very  circuitous;   and   the   Indians, 
being  acquainted  with  the  tray,  had  taken  a  shorter 
direction  across  the  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  thicket,  and  making 
sure  of  their  prey  undiscovered.    But  for  the 
sharp  look  out  and  early  alarm  of  Mitchell,  their 
purpose  would  doubtless  have  been  executed.    A 
good  Providence,  however,  still  favored  our  adven- 
turers.   Guarded  by  the  trees,  they  poured  in  a 
most  deadly  fire  upon  the  savages,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  no  large  trees  to  protect  them.    A 
brisk  fire  was  kept  up  on  either  side  for  several 
minutes,  when  the  savages,  finding  themselves 
constantly  growing  weaker,  and  disheartened  by 
so  unexpected  a  defeat,  retreated  into  a  contiguous 
swamp,  intending   to  renew  their  attack  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  to  themselves,  hav- 
ing. In  the  first  instance,  chosen  their  position,  not 
for  defence,  but  concealment    Our  gtdlant  band 
(with  the  exception  of  poor  Rice,  who  could  not 
be  found  after  the  conflict,)  being  again  at  liberty 
to  proceed,  the  question  now  arose,  what  direction 
they  should  take,  to  be  most  secure  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians.    Still,  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  was  evident  they  could  not  follow  the 
road  with  safety;  and  to  leave  it,  and  run  the  risk 
of  finding  their  way  to  a  settlement  through  a 
dense   and   almost   boundless   forest,   was   also 
exceedingly  hazardous.    One  or  the  other  course, 
however,  must   be  taken;  and   the  latter  was 
decided  upon  as  being,  under  the  circumstances, 
most  likely  to  end  well.    They  accordingly  left 
the  road  on  the  right,  and  travelled  in  a  westerly 
directfon  from  it — meeting  with  no  other  serious 
trouble  on  their  journey.    But  for  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance on  the  next  day,  after  leaving  the  road, 
however,  it  might  not  have  been  thus  well  with 
them.    They  had  become  bewildered,  and  utterly 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  proceed,  when  they  dis- 
covered an  Indian,  apparently  unarmed,  advan- 
cing, with  friendly  gestures,  towards  them.  They 
doubted,  at  first,  his  sincerity;  but  permitting  him 
to  approach,  he  soon  convinced  them  of  his  friendly 
disposition,  by  directing  their  attention  to  a  canoe 
which  he  had  left  behind,  and  which,  he  said,  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  Saco  river,  where  he 
had  l)een  engaged  in  fishing.    They  ofiered  him  a 
few  trifling  presents,  and  he  in  turn,  gave  them 
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Mme  of  hii  fiih,  of  which,  with  othar  food,  after 
cooking,  (hay  partook  together,  much  to  the  aatia- 
iaction  of  all.  It  is  needleaa  to  add,  that  the  pre- 
tence of  their  an  fortunate  companioo,  whom  they 
had  left  behind,  and  whoae  Ion  they  severaly 
mourned,  would  have  rendered  the  rough  banquet 
of  our  travellers  hr  more  pleasant  But  of  his 
fiite  they  were  ignorant  They  little  doubted, 
however,  that  the  Indians  had,  ere  then,  cruelly 
put  an  end  to  his  existence,  if  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  fallen  into  their  hands ;  or,  it  was  possible, 
his  wound  might  have  caused  his  death  before  the 
savages  returned.  His  dream,  in  respect  to  him- 
self at  least,  had  indeed  proved  too  true ! 

Ailer  a  few  hours'  rest,  our  travellers,  having 
engaged  the  friendly  Indian  to  act  as  their  guide, 
again  started  on  their  way,  crossing  the  river  by 
means  of  his  canoe ;  and  on  the  following  day 
arrived  safely  at  the  settlement  on  Falmouth 
Neck.  Purposing  to  follow  farming  (or  a  liveli- 
hood, they  chose  North  Yarmouth  as  their  place 
of  settlement  But  before  getting  even  comforta- 
tably  situated,  the  French  war  was  declared  in 
1744. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indians  on  the  west  of 
Penobscot  river,  by  a  treaty  with  the  government, 
bound  themselves  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
war,  on  being  afterwards  required  to  aid  in  sub* 
duing  the  St.  John  and  Cape  Sable  Indians,  who 
ftvored  the  French,  they  proved  false,  and  joined 
the  enemy.  Hence  war  was  declared  against 
them  in  1745,  and  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  established  on  Indian  scalps. 
Volunteer  companies  were  now  raised  to  go  in 
search  of  the  Indians.  In  1746,  several  individuals 
in  North  Yarmouth,  among  whom  were  our 
frinnds,  Jones,  Mitchell  and  Drinkwater,  joined 
one  of  these  companies.  Philip  Greeley,  a  neigh- 
bor, (who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  also  of  the 
adventurous  band,)  having  been  shot  by  the  In- 
dians, near  his  cornfield.  The  strongest  house  in 
tlie  neighborhood  had  been  selected  and  guanled 
for  a  place  of  safety,  by  surrounding  it  with  long 
posts,  forced  into  the  ground,  closely  joining  each 
other,  a  few  rods  from  the  dwelling.  Thus  a 
number  of  fiimilies  unitedly  secured  themselves 
from  the  constantly  expected  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians. Early  on  a  morning  in  August,  Greeley 
had  left  this  dwelling  to  examine  his  cornfield, 
which  was  not  fiir  distant,  and  the  Indians,  being 
on  the  watch,  fired  upon  and  killed  him.  before  he 
was  able  to  get  beyond  thair  reach,  or  assistance 
could  be  rendered. 

The  volunteer  company  immediately  started  on 
their  expedition.  They  were  several  days  absent 
without  encountering  their  foes,  having  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  the^west  of  Saco  river.  At 
length,  neap  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  they  saw 
two  Indians,  and  orders  were  immediately  given 
to  shoot  them  down.    They  raised  their  pieces  for 


the  fire,  when  the  savages,  dropping  their  wci- 
pons,  ran  towards  them,  begging  for  life.  Beio^ 
convinced  of  their  pacific  intentions,  their  cotna- 
ties  were  granted,  on  thenr  voluntarily  promiiins 
to  bring  to  them,  the  next  day,  a  white  mm,  win, 
they  said,  had  long  been  a  captire  in  their  tribe. 
They  were  fiiithful  to  their  word,  and  to  theno- 
speakable  joy  of  the  company  and  bimielf,  tlie 
captive  waa  no  other  than  William  Rice,  vbo, 
three  jmh  before,  had  been  left  wounded  in  the 
power  of  the  savages !  Accompanied  by  the  libe- 
rated captive,  the  party  immediately  retuned 
home,  delighted  with  their  expedition.  Tboivii 
Rice  restored  to  his  friends,  and  civilised  locietj, 
after  a  painful  captivity  of  more  than  three  jcut. 
On  being  discovered  in  his  place  of  conceakoeot 
by  the  Indians,  in  the  first  instance,  aflerreceiriBg 
the  wound  in  his  leg,  he  looked  only  for  the  nxKt 
dreadful  suffering  and  death.  Faint  from  ptin  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  had  lain  several  hoori  iuensible 
when  taken  up.  But  weak  and  faint  u  be  wis,  be 
was  compelled  to  accompany  the  savagei  to  their 
settlement,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  oa  loot! 
Here  he  soon  learned  that  ten  of  their  best  war- 
riors had  fiiUen  in  the  contest  with  hii  compa- 
nions ;  and  was  given  also  to  understand  that  hii 
life  was  prolonged  only  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
most  brutal  manner,  when  a  portion  of  the  tribe, 
still  in  pursuit  of  his  friends,  should  retam!  For- 
tunately for  him,  however,  three  days  tnnq)ired 
before  their  return,  affi>rding  him  an  opportmiitT 
of  planning  to  avert  the  blow  which  wai  to  faH 
upon  him,  and  of  gain  ing  the  confidence  tnd  eitoem 
of  the  less  savage  of  the  tribe.  He  improred  bis 
time  to  advantage.  Learning  that  a  &tal  malady 
prevailed  among  them,  and  professing  to  be  a  skil* 
fill  physician,  he  flattered  the  ssTages  that  lie 
might  be  highly  serviceable  to  them,  on  bk 
recovery,  were  his  life  spared.  But  though  sk^ 
cessful  in  alluring  tliem  from  their  dreadful  pur- 
pose, he  yet  had  serious  reason  to  fear  death  from 
his  wound,  which,  from  want  of  proper  ttteotioot 
had  thrown  him  into  a  violent  fever*  ^^ 
severe  suffering  for  several  wedcs,  however,  be  at 
length  recovered  his  health,  but  with  ilmoit  tbe 
entire  loss  of  the  use  of  his  leg.  Having  now  lit- 
tle hope  of  regaining  his  liberty,  except  tbieogb 
the  favor  of  the  Indians,  he  used  every  exertioD  to 
please  them  in  his  power.  As  a  physician,  (tbonfb 
by  profession  a  cobbler,)  fortune  seemiBd  ioask 
on  his  efforts ;  for  remarkable  cores  were  indeed 
effected  under  his  direction,  fie  thus  secured  tbe 
confidence  of  the  tribe,  and  made  his  litoatias 
comparatively  one  of  happiness,  being  consUoUy 
supported  by  the  hope  of  ere  long  seeing  Wi»«Jf 
free,  with  his  relatives  and  friends.  Ignorant  d 
his  distance  from  the  white  settlements,  be  mads 
no  serious  attempt  to  escape-- troMing  in  God  ibr 
a  deliverance.  The  sequel  proved  tbst  hit  truit 
was  not  in  vaia.    After  tarrying  a  short  tiiM  " 
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North  Yarmouth,  be  ratunied  to  his  natiTe  town, 
welooin«d  by  all— especially  by  Eliza  Stanwood, 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  A  TSfiiiable  and 
mpectsd  citizen,  he  died,  much  lamented,  in 
1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Our  settlers  in  North  Yarmouth,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  country,  continued  in  a 
ftale  of  excitement  from  the  war,  until  1748,  when 
the  suspension  of  arms  in  Europe,  resulting  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  put  an  end  to  the 
destracti?e  warfare,  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
their  repose.  The  war  being  terminated,  their 
prosperity  was  not  again  interrupted  before  the 
great  revolution  of  1776.  Ardently  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  they  now  aided  in  achieving 
the  independence  of  their  country — and  lived, 
msoj  of  them,  to  witness  the  success  and  happi- 
oe»  of  their  descendants — the  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  a  great  and  free  people  in  after  years. 


SPRING  JOYS.* 


By  tiM  tmhor  of  "  Love  at  the  Shrines,"  "  Sleet  Storm,"  fcc. 

There  is  joy  coming  to  us  all  from  the  skies,  bat  it 
eomes  slowly  and  tremblingly,  like  a  proud  woman's 
smile  upon  the  man  she  loves.  The  birds  are  making 
a  great  disturbance  among  the  trees,  and  every  now 
and  then,  a  bud  or  a  leaf,  falls  through  the  branches, 
and  flatters  in  the  breeze.  Really  spring  is  a  delightful 
season  to  think  in,  and  it  fills  the  heart  with  delicious 
and  never  to  be  expressed  sensationsof  delight— crowd- 
ing it  over  with  wild  fancies  of  shaded  valleys,  and 
varm  sonny  slopes,  where  grow  the  daisies  and  the 
wild  roses — ^those  fragrant  and  simple  flowers. 

How  gay  are  our  children,  and  our  wives  are  tramp- 
mgoTsr  head,  and  closets  are  locked  and  unlocked,  and 
laige  sopplies  of  winter  clothing  are  hanging  on  the 
hack  porch  to  air.  The  red  cornered  blankets  are  luxu- 
nating  in  the  genial  beams,  and  the  children  are  looking 
&r  crooked  pins  among  them,  which  they  call  witches. 
Yoo  all  remember  those  freaks,  which  are  nothing  more 
sor  less  than  the  first  dawnings  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion, that  afterwards  enlarge  through  the  big  veins  of 
poetry  or  history,  and  marvel  the  world  with  gobblins, 
and  stories  of  wizards  and  warriors. 

There  is  so  much  of  domestic  poetry  in  spring,  that 
the  soul  yearns  to  it,  and  every  minute  beauty  of 
nature  beeomes  exaggerated  to  our  eyes,  and  endeared 
a  thousand,  fold  to  our  hearts.  It  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  oar  love  of  nature ! 

How  the  morning  sun  glides  over  the  window  panes ; 
uid,  to !  an  old  weather-beaten  spider  is  crawling  forth 
from  his  wintry  lair,  with  steady  and  ferocious  steps. 
I  will  watch  the  assassin  giant.  He  spins  out  his  coil 
of  deadly  rope,  and  takes  a  survey  of  bis  dominion. 

*Thli  article  was  written  In  earlj  spring,  bnt  delayed  in  the 
kaada  oT  die  author,  which  as^ouota  for  Ua  late  appearasce.  It 
li  preiamad  that  the  thoushcs  of  which  it  ia  composed,  are  ao 
ffeoertlly  diifuaed  through  the  hearts  of  all,  that  even  at  this 
Itis  «a(e  ofUie  ssssou,  H  wQl  use  he  anwstooms. 


The  glassy  sur&ce  is  bis  slaughter-house.  He  seema 
to  prick  up  hia  ears,  that  Arab  of  the  window,  and  his 
long  black  legs  are  tremulous  with  ecstasy  as  he  hears 
the  murmuring  buzz  of  bis  victim.  Fool  of  a  fly  keep 
off*!  His  eyes  a^e  glistening,  and  his  sides  distend  with 
his  hungry  panting,  and  rapidly  he  whirls  out  his  net* 
Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  child  of  frolic  and  of 
sugar — the  ridiculous  and  sensual  fly.  He  cleaves  the 
air  with  his  sonorous  wings — ^he  sees  a  thousand  pris- 
matic and  beautiful  colors  in  the  glass— he  sees  the  dia* 
tant  and  glorious  fields — ^the  rose  bushes  in  their  in« 
cipient  bloom — the  cherry  blossoms  and  the  apple 
flowers — ^the  green  grasa— and  he  longs  to  perch  himself 
upon  the  tapering  ears  of  my  browsing  steed,  and 
rapidly  he  darts  against  the  glass.  He  cannot  break 
the  sand-blown  barrier,  and  forthwith,  with  an  aching 
pate,  (ao  hard  was  it  thumped,  that  I  wonder  his  brkina 
were  not  scattered  out,)  he  commences  his  dance  on  his 
forelegs.  How  he  kicks  and  cuffs  and  grumbles  and 
growls,  and  then  bursts  forth  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
bugle  note ;  finally  he  settles  in  a  comer  and  smooths 
down  his  ruffled  front,  and  strikes  up  his  angular  music 
with  his  elastic  legs.  Meantime  the  black  giant  is 
busily  engageo.  He  keeps  as  silent  as  the  grave ;  his 
fuzzy  back  ia  raised,  and  his  ferocious  eyes  sparkle 
with  savage  joy ;  he  swings  himself  along  the  glass  by 
one  of  his  cables,  and  apparently  without  noticing  the 
fly,  he  spins  out  with  greedy  haste  the  death  entrapping 
seine.  The  fly  is  dreaming  by  this  of  love  and  sugar- 
candy,  having  buzzed  himself  to  sleep.  Gently  a 
thread  is  passed  over  one  of  his  wings ;  he  feels  it  not,  for 
his  noddle  is  filled  with  harmonious  memories  of  the 
last  summer's  glories.  The  spider  works  on;  another 
and  another  impalpable  thread  is  passed  over  his  pin- 
ions— the  cord  is  tightened  round  bis  legs,  and  fully 
caught,  and  awake,  the  poor  fly  sets  up  the  wail  of  the 
prisoner.  Hia  gentle  and  heartprending  appeal  is  lost 
upon  the  desert  air ;  he  is  alone  with  the  fly-eater,  on  a 
wide  and  desolate  field  of  ice— not  another  fly  is  aeen 
to  speed  to  the  rescue.  A  group  of  savage  young 
spklera  crawl  out  of  their  corners,  and  smirk  at  each 
other:  they  gaze  around  and  watch  from  afar  off  the 
victory  of  their  monarch :  they  abarpen  their  fanga 
for  the  first  banquet  of  spring. 

The  tragedy  is  drawing  to  a  close:  my  heart  la 
touched  at  the  ghastly  picture  of  tyranny,  and  I  feel 
now  that  I  have  read  of  such  scenes  in  Roman  and 
Grecian  history,  in  English  and  Spanish  annals,  in  French 
and  German  story,  and  I  long  to  exercise  the  attributes 
of  mercy  and  of  vengeance.  Just  as  the  despot  is  about 
to  pounce  upon  his  entangled  prey  I  will  save  him.  To 
aocomplbh  my  purpose,  I  have  slyly  loosened  my  slip, 
per  from  my  left  foot.  Ha,  the  monster!  he  is  now  for 
the  death  spring  I  It  is  now  my  time.  Mercy !  I  have 
smashed  the  glass  into  a  thousand  atoms !  The  spider's 
bloody  carcass  is  crimsoned  and  mangled  upon  the  bee! 
of  my  shoe,  and  the  fly  is  away  ujion  the  wing  through 
the  soft  air,  without  one  buz  of  gratitude.  That  same 
chap  will  bite  me  on  the  nose,  as  in  the  midday  heat  of 
June,  I  poke  it  into  a  tumbler  of  iced  punch  or  porL 
Such,  alas!  is  the  gratitude  of  flies  and  men. 

It  is  now  ten  A.  M.  by  the  clock,  and  I  saunter  forth 
into  a  friend's  beautiful  garden,  (sweet  by  its  own 
natural  adornment,  and  by  the  taste  of  those  ihir  hands 
that  strew  its  paths  with  flowers.)   The  lOaca,  on  the 
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crowning  giopes,  are  blue  and  crimson ;  the  sun  darti 
throuf^b  the  parted  Upe  of  leaTes  and  ilowere,  and  upon 
the  short  Telvet  grass  he  scatters  his  golden  dust ;  the 
fish  are  disporting  in  the  pond,  and  yon  old  and  senti- 
mental trout,  who  lies  so  sofUy  in  the  water^grass,  is 
basking  his  fin  in  the  summer  warmth,  and  wags  his 
pliant  tail  in  all  the  luxury  of  piscatory  contentment 

Oh,  how  the  woodbine  creeps  around  the  dairy,  and 
the  moss  spreading  over  the  peaked  roof,  has  wound 
itself  into  the  semblance  of  a  velvet  collar  around  the 
coat  of  some  ancient  gentleman.  There  is  a  still,  but 
eloquent  meditative  sentiment  about  this  spot,  that 
checks  the  worldly  thought,  and  ministers  to  the  true 
throb  of  the  innocent  nature.  The  thick  and  shady 
grove  over  my  head,  and  yon  majestic  oak,  with  his 
thousand  branches,  which  he  lifts  with  a  sentient 
majesty  to  the  sun,  how  beautifUl— how  full  of  testa- 
ment of  a  God !  It  is  spring — the  year  is  in  its  youth 
and  its  purity;  and  that  majesty,  which  ere  long,  is  to 
tower  in  its  safiron  robes  and  glittering  coronals,  is  lap- 
ped on  the  cradle  of  a  million  buds,  and  rocked  to  and 
fit)  by  the  balmy  breath  of  the  playful  zephyrs.  My 
soul  is  glad  within  me ;  and  melodious  symj^onies  of 
boyhood—memories  of  my  life's  earliest  hour»^trip 
over  the  green  sward  of  recollection,  and  sing  peace 
and  quiet  to  my  struggling  heart.  There  is  no  blemish 
in  that  retracing  of  those  sunny  paths,  save  of  truancy 
from  the  stem  school,  and  of  precepts  from  parents— 
those  kind  representatives  of  our  God — neglected  or 
disobeyed. 

The  wiry  dog,  my  loved  companion,  gazes  askant  on 
the  pellucid  waters  of  the  fish-pond,  and  watches  with 
an  eye  of  intelligent  interest,  the  swift  motions  of  the 
Gold  Fish,  who  scatters  with  his  beaming  tail  the  waters 
in  his  course.  An  old  and  solitary  squirrel,  gray  as 
my  grandfather's  wig,  chirps  on  the  outward  branches 
of  Uie  oak,  and  ogles  a  young  blackbird,  his  only 
companion,  in  these  verdant  latitudes,  with  a  cute  and 
curious  eye.  Not  a  breath  stirs  a  leaC  An  aroma 
pervades  the  air,  and  fills  my  senses  with  rapture. 
The  spring  is  the  angel  of  God  made  visible  to  mortal 
ken  in  various  and  wonderful  figurations.  It  bursts  in 
beauty  upon  our  senses  in  the  lily— it  threatens  in  the 
distant  thunders-breathes  to  us  from  the  limbs  of  the 
forests  and  the  flowers  of  the  fields ;  and  we  read  of  the 
existence  of  a  GK>d  in  a  leaf,  which  maps  bis  power. 
How  solemn  and  how  calm — ^how  glorious  and  how 
tender,  are  the  sentiments  that  flock  to  the  heart's  fold, 
like  so  many  young  birds,  hopeful  of  the  mother,  at  the 
first  outburst  of  the  spring.  We  lift  our  eyes  up  to  the 
blue  worlds,  and  the  ear  and  the  mouth  are  filled  with 
fragrant  gales,  and  we  let  our  souls  go  out  to  the  skies, 
and  converse  with  the  seraphims.  We  hear  their  gold- 
strung  harps,  and  our  minds,  how  intellectual  in  such 
moments  <^  transcendent  enthusiasm,  hold  words  of 
wisdom  with  those  who  stand  nearest  to  the  mighty  one 
of  alL  Virtue  now  becomes  a  graven  and  cabalistic 
word  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  honor  and 
justice  are  reflected  from  the  skies  into  those  thoughtful 
sheets  of  water  that  lie  between  those  hills  of  everlast- 
ing strength.  The  earth  and  the  air — the  waves,  those 
dark  and  mighty  waves,  that  roll  and  flash  into  eternity, 
with  their  mysterious  murmurs,  seem  filled  with  the 
moral  sentiment  of  innocence;  and  the  little  barque  that 
floats  like  a  wafer  upon  their  long  swells,  is  as  safe  as 


the  star  that  rides  upon  the  boeom  of  that  blue  heaven, 
which  at  night  coven  us  with  religion  and  majesty. 

It  IM  spring,  and  yet  how  fickle!  The  price  of  fuel 
has  not  diminished,  and  the  poor  man  who  digs  up  bit 
little  patch  of  earth,  and  cultivates  his  cabbage  and 
potatoes,  turns  at  evening  into  his  humble  shed,  and 
finds  his  little  ones  wanning  their  hands  over  the  unsea- 
sonable fire.  However,  that  will  not  last  long.  The 
south  wind  is  springing  up,  and  I  see  the  rose  boihes 
bend  to  and  fra  Bear  up  with  cheerful  hearts  for 
awhile,  ye  poor,  and  the  showers  soft  will  be  poured 
out,  and  to  the  sound  of  your  children's  merry  prattle, 
the  buds  will  bloom  into  perfection. 

Two  blankets  o*  night  in  May !  I  won't  hear  of  k! 
What!  when  I  know  that  the  wheat  crops  and  the  T]re 
patches  are  busy  at  their  golden  crowns  and  tasaeb— 
when  I  hear  the  mockingbird,  and  see  the  soft  mooo  of 
love,  and  the  stars  so  warm !  I  will  keep  up  the  old 
custom  of  sleeping  under  a  white  counterpane,  aod 
leave  blankets  to  those  who  cannot  hear  music  in  sprio^ 
gales,  or  see  beauty  in  spring  shrubs.  It  is  night,  and 
the  memories  are  at  work — those  busy  chaps  that  gamer 
up  the  old  dried  leaves  of  flowers  inCersperaed  in  onr 
school  books,  and  that  prate  so  garrulously  of  oar 
schoolboy  sweethearts^  when  we  used  to  copy  venei 
from  the  '*  Lady  of  the  Lake"  fi>r  our  beloved.  Ofa! 
how  they  were  kept  in  of  evenings  for  not  knowing 
those  old  primer  tasks ;  their  young  noddles  so  full  of  us 
boys !  Imprisoned  with  the  stem  doniinie>  even  whik 
the  rainbow  spanned  the  east !  Mayhap  his  old  heart 
was  touched  with  their  young  beauty.  Delidons  recol- 
lections! What  to  them  are  the  memories  of  the  coor 
queror's  march  through  vanquished  nation»— thnrafh 
bloody  and  dead  armies— over  rent  banners  and  broken 
constitutiona— perhaps  over  dead  liberty?  Oh,  notb- 
ing— absolutely  nothing.  The  fresh  memory  of  boyish 
innocence— of  flowers  that  were  culled  to  crown  oor 
sweethearts  with— the  gambol  and  the  sport— ihe  game 
upon  the  green — the  tumble  and  the  toes,— oh,  they  are 
the  memories  that  nature  dictates,  and  that  God  feels  for. 
All  others,  of  vanity,  of  victory,  of  blood,  of  crowns,  of 
politics,  of  power  and  ambition,  are  but  as  demons  that 
darken  the  sunshine  of  the  earth,  and  convert  the  chape! 
of  the  mind,  sacred  in  its  orisons  and  its  object,  into  a 
hated  arena  of  unworthy  thought. 

Washioston  CUy«  Maj,  1888. 


LEIGH  HUNT, 

ON  SONNET-WSITIMO  AKD  SONHBT-WEITBRS  IN  OINEaU. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  any  writer  whose 
works  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  more  pertneas  and 
shallowness  than  appear  in  the  subjoined  piece,  writ- 
ten by  Leigh  Hunt,  for  the  Exambur  newspaper;  of 
which  we  believe,  he  was  editor. 

It  is  from  our  old  Blackwood,  for  1819. 

'*  Petrarch  wrote  SonMts.  This,  I  think,  ii 
pretty  generally  known — ^I  mean  among  the  trae 
lovers  of  Italian  poetry.    Of  course^  I  do  not  here 
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allude  to  those  young  ladies  and  gentiemen  who 
are  beginniiig  to  leam  Italian,  as  they  say,  and 
think  Petrarch  really  a  charming  man,  and  know 
by  heart  the  names  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  of 
that  wholesale  dealer  in  grand  vagaries,  Dante. 
But  besides  these,  several  other  Italian  writers 
hare  composed  sonnets,  though  I  do  not  think 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  have  brought 
this  species  of  composition  to  anything  like  per- 
fection. 

"Among  us,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  made 
attempts.  Milton,  by  the  way,  is  known  to  peo« 
pie  in  general  merely  as  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lxt:  but  his  masque,  called  Oomug,  I  think  the 
finest  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers,  faulty  as  it 
9  m  many  respects.  Some  allowance,  however, 
most  be  made  for  his  youth  at  the  time  he  wrote 
it;  and  indeed  I  must,  in  common  fairness,  admit, 
(hat  when  I  composed  my  Descent  of  lAberiy,  I 
had  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  older. 

"  When  I  inform  my  readers  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  sonnets,  I  know  they  will  be  inclined  to 
noetTe  the  revelation  with  a  bless-my-soul  sort  of 
itare,  and  for  anything  I  know,  discredit  it  alto- 
gether. People,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
ignorant  about  the  great  nature-looking-through 
Bard,  though  I  know  they  pretend  to  talk  a  good 
deal  about  him.  His  sonnets,  for  instance,  are 
known  only  to  the  tew  whose  souls  are  informed 
with  a  pure  taste,  and  whose  high  aspirings  enable 
them  to  feel  and  enjoy  all  the  green  leafiness  and 
dewy  freshness  of  his  poetry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  well  of  them;  and  certainly  upon  the 
whole,  they  are  not  unworthy  of  their  great 
>athor.  Yet  he  has  left  something  to  be  done  in 
that  way. 

''Among  the  modems  we  have  no  great  exam- 
ples. This  lack  of  good  sonnet-writers  in  Eng- 
land, is  in  some  sort  attributable  to  the  style  of 
rernfication  prevalent  among  us,  and  which  is 
totally  unfit  for  the  streamy,  gurgling-brooky,  as 
it  were,  flow  of  the  sonnet  Dryden  and  Pope,  I 
think,  were  wretched  versifiers,  though  I  know 
this  opinion  wiU  absolutely  horrify  all  the  board- 
ing-school misses,  as  well  as  many  other  well- 
intentioned  folks,  who  like  verses  which  cost  them 
no  trouble  to  read  into  music.  But  to  come  to 
the  point  What  our  poetry  has  hitherto  wanted, 
is  a  looseness  and  irregularity — a  kind  of  broken, 
patchy  choppiness  in  the  construction  of  its  verse, 
and  an  idiomatic  how-d'ye-do-pretty-well-thank- 
T«  sort  of  freedom  in  its  language.  This,  at  length, 
I  have  succeeded  in  giving  it,  and  present  my 
fca^rs  with  the  following  sonnet  on  myself  as  a 
fpecimen.  By  the  way,  I  intend  it  only  for  such 
Kaders  as  have  a  fine  eye  for  the  truth  of  things — 
ibr  sweethearts  and  fine  understandings — for  maids 
wfaoee  very  souls  peep  out  at  their  bosoms,  as  it 
were,  and  who  k>ve  the  moonlight  stillness  of  the 
Regent's  Park, 


"  SONNET  ON  MTS£LF. 

"I  love  to  walk  towards  Hunpstead  taonteringly, 
And  climb  thy  grassy  emioence,  Frimrosa  HUl ! 
And  of  the  frolicsome  breeze,  swallow  my  fill, 

And  gaze  all  round  and  round  me.    Then  I  lie 

Flatllty  on  the  grass,  rurallly, 
And  sicken  to  think  of  the  smoke-mantled  city, 
But  pluck  a  butter*cup,  yellow  and  pretty. 

And  twirl  it,  as  it  were,  Italianly. 
And  then  I  drink  hot  miik,  freeh  from  the  cow. 

Not  such  as  that  they  sell  about  the  town ;  and  tben 
I  gaze  at  the  sky  with  high  poetic  feeling. 
And  liken  it  to  a  gorgeously  spangled  eeiling; 
Then  my  all  •compassing  mind  tells  me— as  now. 

And  as  it  usually  does— that  I  am  foremoMof  men  !** 

Page  SI. 

And  io  "  good  bye  for  the  present,  sweet  Master 
Shallow ;"  we  shall  come  back  to  thee  anon,  as 
sure  as  our  name  is  Z. 


THE  DESULTORY  SPECULATOR. 

For  my  own  amusement,  and  possibly  for  that  of 
your  readers,  I  propose  to  send  you,  from  time  to  time, 
the  occasional  Uioujgrhts  and  reflections  of  my  mind,  un- 
der the  above  title.  They  will  of  course  be  desultory 
and  various,  and  may  from  that  circumstance,  be  less 
ennuyuex,  than  regular  and  elaborate  essays. 

Spring  Is  beginning  to  unfold  her  beauties,  and  the 
ethereal  spirit,  veiled  in  a  shower  of  shadowy  roses,  has 
descended  on  our  fields  and  mountains  and  valleys. 
The  air  teems  with  fragrance,  the  groye  is  animated 
with  melody,  and  all  nature  is  rejoicing  in  her  renoya- 
tion.    Among  the  sweetest  productions  of  her  reign  is 

THE  ROSE. 

This  beautiful  shrub  is  found  in  almost  every  coun- 
try, and  whereyer  found,  its  fragrance  and  splendor 
have  made  it  the  ornament  of  the  garden  and  an  object 
of  admiration.  Nature,  as  if  charmed  with  this  exqui- 
site specimen  of  her  skill,  has  multiplied  its  species  and 
yarieties  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  the  poet  has 
sung  its  praises  in  all  ages  and  nations.  It  has  been 
wedded  to  the  nightingale,  and  its  fragrance  and  beauty 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  It  was  called  by 
the  ancients  the  "splendor  of  plants,"  and  has  been 
made  an  universal  emblem.  '*  La  piet^,"  says  a  French 
writer,  **  en  deoore  les  temples,  I'amoor  et  la  gaiete  en 
forment  des  oooronnea^  la  doleur  PeflTeuille  snr  les  torn- 
beaux,  la  pudeur  et  la  chastet^  la  re9oiyent  comme  la 
prix  le  plus  doux  et  le  plus  glorieux.'* 

"  Resplendent  rose  I  the  flower  of  flowers, 
Whose  breath  perfumes  Olympus*  bowers, 
Whose  ylrgin  blush  of  chastened  dye 
Enchants  so  much  our  mental  eye.>* 

Anacreon  has  sung  the  praise  of  this  beautiful  flower: 

"  Rose,  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower  I 
Rose,  then  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  spring,  the  wood  nymph  wild." 

It  is  an  object  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  poetry 
of  all  ages.  No  flower  that  blooms  is  more  poetical. 
Its  very  origin  is  blended  with  the  fancies  of  the  poet. 

"  Tandrs  objet  des  plenrs  d*Aaroro.** 
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The  Gaeben  belieye  that  when  Abrebani  ^a  thrown 
into  the  fire  by  Nimrod,  the  flame  tamed  into  a  bed  of 
rosea.  The  Turka  have  an  idea  that  it  aprang  from 
the  perapiration  of  Mahomet,  and  they  cause  a  rose  to 
be  sculptured  on  the  raonumenta  of  all  young  women 
who  die  unmairied.  The  mythological  writers  aay, 
that  Apollo  caused  Rhodante,  Clueen  of  Corinth,  in 
consequence  of  her  extreme  beauty,  to  be  changed  into 
a  rose.  The  first  rose  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
God  of  Love  to  Harpoeratea,  the  God  of  Silence,  to 
engage  him  to  conceal  the  conduct  of  his  mother  Venus, 
and  hence  it  was  made  the  symbol  of  silence.  A  rose 
was  always  placed  above  the  heads  of  the  guests  in  the 
banqueting  hall,  to  banish  restraint,  and  to  denote  that 
nothing  said  there  ahould  be  repeated  elsewhere ;  and 
benoe  originated  the  aayingsnk  tmo,  when  a  secret  was 
to  be  kept.  Rhodes  is  thought  to  owe  ita  name  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  roaea  which  it  producea.  At 
Salreay,  in  France,  a  curious  festival  ia  kept  up,  called 
the  festival  of  rosea.  A  young  girl  ia  selected  from 
among  three  of  the  moat  diatiDgaisbed  for  female  Tir- 
tues :  her  name  ia  annoonced  from  the  pulpit ;  she  is 
afterwards  conducted  to  the  church,  to  attend  the  vesper 
service.  She  was  fi>rmerly  accuatomed  to  open  the  ball 
at  night  with  the  tiigneur;  now  a  present  ia  beatowed 
upon  her,  and  ahe  ia  called  Im  rovicre,  because  she  is 
always  adorned  with  roses.  The  perfume  of  thia  deli- 
cious flower,  is  thus  poetically  accounted  flw  by  the 
fkbulous  authors :  "  Lore,  at  a  feaat  on  Olympua,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  danca,  overset,  by  a  stroke  of  hia  wing, 
a  goblet  of  nectar,  which,  falling  on  a  roae,  embalmed 
it  with  the  rich  fragrance  it  still  retains.** 

As  Vflnas  wandered  mldftt  the  Idallan  bower. 
And  welched  the  lovee  and  grmeee  round  her  play. 
She  plucked  a  muek  roee  from  la  dew>bent  epray. 
And  tbla,  >he  cried,  ehall  be  my  faToribe  flower  | 
For  o*er  ita  crlroeon'Ieafleta  I  will  shower 
Dieeolviaff  eweeca,  to  aceal  the  aonl  away. 


In  Shiraa  and  Cashmere  the  rose  is  peculiarly  odori- 
ferousi  and  y ielda  the  moat  fragrant  ottar  or  essential  oil 

Who  haa  not  heard  of  the  rale  of  Caahmere, 
Wkb  Its  roaei  the  brighteat  that  earth  ever  gave. 


Catullus  thus  acoounta  for  the  color  of  tliii  beautiful 
flower,  which  was  originally  white: 

While  the  enamor*d  qneen  of  Joy 
FIlea  to  protect  her  lovely  boy, 

On  whom  the  jealous  war-^  raabes, 
She  treads  upon  a  thorned  roae, 
And  while  the  wound  wkh  crlmaon  flowa. 

The  anowy  flowret  feele  her  blood,  and  bloabes. 

The  petals  of  the  rose  are  the  only  part  of  the  flower 
that  imparta  the  odoriferous  matter  to  water  by  diatil- 
lation  and  infusion.  The  ottar  ia  obtained  from  varioua 
apeciea  of  the  roae,  but  particularly  the  muak  apeclea. 
The  aroma  or  odor,  though  so  agreeable,  has  in  some 
instances  produced  &inting,  hyaterical  afiections,  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  &c.  A  case  is  recorded  of  a 
celebrated  painter,  who  could  not  remain  in  any  room 
where  there  were  rosea,  without  being  attacked  with 
violent  sickness,  succeeded  by  fainting.  These  eflfects 
have  been  attributed  to  the  carbonic  acid  gaa  which 
these  flowera  exhale.     But  ftw,  howeyer,  are  thus 


afifected,  and  the  fragmnee  ia  to  aloioat  every  one  deli* 
eioua.    All  would  wiah 

**  To  die  of  a  roae  In  aromadc  pain  ;*' 

and  our  moat  beautiful  aentimenta  are  tinged  with  the 
eoUwr  de  rMC. 

WathingUnL  w a. 


A  RECENT  VISIT 

TO   LADY  HESTER  STANHOPE. 

BT  AM  AMSaiCAK.* 

She  is  an  extraordinary  woman,  thit'Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope.  Extraordinary  in  her  character,  ia 
her  appearance,  in  her  opinions^  and  in  the  romtn- 

tic  incidents  of  her  life. 

•        ••••••• 

SidoQ  if  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Tyre,  m 
like  manner  upon  the  aea-coatt,  and  in  an  equal 
atate  of  misery  and  decadence.  It  waa  originslly 
an  open  roadstead,  furnished  subsequently  with  an 
artificial  mole,  the  remains  of  which  yet  exist 
These  towns  owed  their  origin  and  prosperity  to 
their  situation,  as  the  most  conyenient  marts  for 
the  country  east  of  them.  The  vallies  of  Lebanon, 
in  their  rear,  are  fertfle  and  produclire ;  and  the 
fCnaX  ralley,  in  which  Baalbec  is  placed,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est regions  upon  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  And  Da- 
mascus, on  the  eastern  side  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and 
its  beautiful  circumjacent  country,  must  bare 
always  depended  upon  these  ports  for  the  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  whatever  artides  formed 
their  commerce.  '*  Syria  was  thy  merchant," 
says  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  speaking  of  Tyre. 
"  Judah  and  the  land  of  larael,  they  were  tby 
merchants.'*  *' Damascus  was  ihj  merchanL" 
How  true  all  this  was,  history  has  told  us.  And 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  geographical  features 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  relations  necessarily 
existing  between  the  regions  extending  as  fer  ss 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Beiroot,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Sidoo,  bas 
now  taken  the  trade  which  formerly  enriched  thit 
city  and  Tyre ;  and  there  must  always  be  some 
considerable  mart  in  the  neighborhood.  The  in- 
habitants are,  indeed,  miserable,  debased  by  Tioes 
of  morals  and  of  manners,  and  pressed  down  by 
the  extortions  of  Eastern  despotism.  StOl  there  is 
produced  in  the  country  much  silk,  fruit,  wine, 
and  drugs.  While  upon  this  topic  of  oppresrioo, 
I  am  induced  to  mention  a  circumstance  stri- 
kingly illustratire  of  it,  which  passed  under  my 
own  eyes,  at  Cairo.  We  had  been  furnished  widi 
the  necessa^  boats  by  the  Govemment,  but  there 


*  Copied  from  tbe  May  No.  of  the  Deatocrack  Benew,  to 
work  It  waa  forwarded  by  Hon.  LewU  Oatc,  our  Misleter  is 
France. 
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was  a  deficiency  of  boatmen.  We  lay  at  Boulac, 
the  port  of  Cairo,  and  a  lar^  crowd  bad  assem- 
bled, as  usual,  to  witness  tbe  arrival  and  departure 
of  ressels.  Suddenly,  some  police  officers  seized 
I  rope,  and  pushing  into  tbe  crowd,  surrounded 
with  it  a  number  of  men,  whom  they  compelled  1o 
come  on  board  to  serve  as  sailors — and  what  is 
vorse,  without  any  arrangement  for  pay  or  provi- 
lioDS.  Where  boats  are  furnished  by  the  authori- 
ties, there  is  no  obligation  upon  the  passengers  to 
remunerate  the  wretched  beings  employed  in  their 
transportation.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  we  did 
Dot  seek  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our  equitable 
duty  by  this  immunity. 

We  left  Sidon  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
after  passing  its  miserable  walls,  we  found  our- 
ielves  upon  the  sandy  beach  of  the  sea.     After 
(nrelling  upon  it  about  two  miles,  we  began  to 
wxnd  the  head  of  a  small  ^ream,  deriving  its 
sources  from  the  ridges  of  Lebanon.    It  is  peren- 
Dial,  and  its  course  is  marked  by  productiveness 
aod  abundance.     Water  and  fertility  are  almost 
ijnooymoQs  in  the  East ;  and  the  fig  and  mul- 
berry trees  and  the  vines  along  the  valley  of  this 
ftream,  presented  a  most  delightful  contrast  to  the 
naked  and  sterile  ridges  which  enclosed  it.     We 
woo,  however,  left  it,  and  traversed  a  very  rugged 
and  inhospitable  country,  ascending  and  descending 
bill  after  hill,  each  composed   almost  wholly  of 
rock,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  little  insulated 
mountain  where  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  estab- 
lished her  lonely  dwelling.    It  is  almost  conical, 
and  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  other 
bills.    We  toil»d  up  its  precipitous  side  by  a 
narrow  winding  path,  enjoying  tlie  full  benefit  of  a 
Syrian  mid-day  sun.    When  on  the  top,  we  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  rest,  and  to  survey  the  prospect 
around  us.    Steep  valleys  on  every  side  seemed  to 
cnckMe  similar  hills.    Near  was  one  having  on  its 
top  a  Greek  convent,  and  others  in  the  distance 
spotted  with  villages,  Greek,  Arab,  and  Druse. 
There  must  be  something  peculiar  in  the  soil  of 
this  region,  for  to  the  eye  nothing  could  promise 
greater  sterility.  The  worst  spot  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  would  seem  to  me  to  hold  out  greater 
encouragement  to  industry ;  and  a  person  who  has 
visited  the  Gap  in  the  White   Mountains,  may 
^rm  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  rocky   desolation 
which  the  prospect  oflers.     Upon  the  top  of  tbe 
hillj  this  self-expatriated  grand  •daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham,  this  neice  and  adviser  of 
^^illiam  Pitt^  has  established  her  residence.   The 
house,  or  rather  the  cluster  of  houses,  is  built  in 
the  Arab  manner,  low,  irregular,  and  almost 
detached.    It  is  of  stone,  rather  rudely  construct- 
ed, and  surrounded,  as  is  usual  here,  with  a  stone 
wail.    There  are  some  fig  and  pomegranate  trees, 
vines  and  flowering  shrubs,  cultivated  with  care, 
and  furnished  with  water  brought  from  some  dis- 
tant spring  in  the  valley  below,  upon  asses — for 


the  hill  itself  is  as  destitute  of  water  as  the  deserts 
of  Arabia. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution,  before  leaving  Sidon, 
to  transmit,  by  a  messenger,  my  card  and  letter, 
stating  our  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
ladyship.  I  had  understood,  when  in  Damascus, 
from  the  French  consul,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  her  physician,  that  she  was  not  always  ac« 
cessible,  and  I  was  advised  to  give  her  previous 
notice  of  our  intended  visit.  When  we  reached 
her  house,  we  found  she  had  not  risen,  for  among 
her  peculiar  habits,  Js  one  which  converts  the  day 
into  night.  She  had,  however,  given  orders  for 
our  hospitable  reception,  and  requested  we  would 
dine,  informing  us  she  would  receive  us  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This,  however, 
did  not  suit  our  arrangements ;  for  one  object  we 
had  in  view  in  the  journey,  was  to  visit  the  Emir 
Beschir,  the  Prince  of  the  Druses,  who  lives 
about  seven  hours'  ride  beyond  Lady  Hester,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Ridges  of  Lebanon.  We,  there- 
fore, excused  ourselves  to  her  ladyship  for  not 
waiting;  promising  to  nuike  our  visit  to  the  Emir 
that  evening,  and  to  return,  so  as  to  present  our- 
selves again  there  by  noon  the  next  day.  To  this 
arrangement  she  assented,  and  we  continued  our 
journey  without  seeing  her. 

The  same  uninviting  country  met  our  view, 
until  we  crossed  over  some  steep,  rocky  ridges,  and 
struck  a  petty  stream,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Sidon  and  Beiroot 
It  is  the  one  in  which  the  Emperor  Barbarossa 
was  drowned,  while  engaged  in  a  crusade.  We 
travelled  up  this  stream  to  its  source,  and  after 
dark  reached  tbe  residence  of  the  Emir,  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  the  world.  This  singular 
people,  the  Druses,  occupy  these  mountains.  They 
have  preserved  a  species  of  independence,  and  are 
governed  by  their  own  princes.  I  mny  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  communfcating  to  you  the 
particulars  of  our  visit.  A  more  interesting  one 
could  not  have  been  iqade.  We  were  received 
and  treated  with  true  Arab  hospitality.  The 
palace  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent  building  in 
Syria,  and  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  our 
President's  bouse.  It  is  said  the  Emir  keeps  a 
thousand  servants.  During  the  journey  of  this 
day,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  those  horns  alluded 
to  in  the  Scripture,  which  are  worn  by  the  wo- 
men. They  are  at  least  fifteen  inches  long,  and 
rise  over  the  forehead,  being  covered  by  a  veil — 
and  most  uncouth  looking  objects  they  are. 

We  returned  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  at  the 
hour  indicated ;  and  after  a  short  time  were  intro- 
duced into  her  private  apartment.  She  was  sit- 
ting, dressed  like  an  Arab,  clothed  in  white,  with 
a  turban  upon  her  head,  and  smoking  a  long  pipe. 
She  is  tall  and  spare,  with  a  worn  and  sickly 
complexion,  and  apparently  about  sixty-five 
years  of  age.    I  had  heard  from  her  physician,  in 
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Bamascug,  that  she  had  beea  engaged  in  early 
life  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  I  looked  for  tboee 
traits  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  at- 
tracted this  great  caplain.  But  the  remains  were 
not  to  be  found.  There  was  a  settled  melancholy 
which  added  to  the  interest  of  her  appearance; 
and  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  been,  con- 
trasted with  what  she  was,  produced  a  powerful 
impression  upon  each  of  the  party. 

She  received  us  with  great  kindness,  and  en- 
tered into  a  free  and  unrestrained  conversation. 
She  has  seen  life  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
communicates  her  observations  with  spirit  She 
related  to  us  many  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  of 
his  cotemporaries,  who  were  associated  with  him 
on  the  stirring  scenes  during  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars.  She  has  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  George  the  Fourth,  and  considers  him  the 
worst  man  who  ever  lived — except  her  neighbor, 
the  Emir  fieschir,  who  rather  occupies  the  nadir  in 
the  circle  of  her  affections.  Of  the  Duke  of  York 
she  spoke  with  great  kindness;  and  J  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  in  both  of  these  cases  her  own  opin- 
ions are  the  faithful  mirror  of  those  of  Mr.  Pitt 
She  lived  with  that  eminent  statesman  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  was  admitted  to  his 
confidential  councils  and  to  the  examination  of  his 
most  private  papers.  What  peculiar  circum- 
stances led  her  to  change  all  the  habits  of  her  life, 
and  to  flee  beyond  Christendom,  I  know  not  fiut 
as  she  displayed  some  eccentricity  in  the  concep- 
tion, she  exhibited  great  firmnes^and  intrepidity 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  On  her  first  voyage 
she  was  shipwrecked  somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  I  believe,  between  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
and  was  detained  some  days  upon  a  barren  waste. 
She  lost  every  thing,  and  suffered  all  the  hardships 
incident  to  such  an  accident  in  such  an  inhospita- 
ble region.  But  with  indomitable  resolution  she 
returned  to  England,  and,  after  procuring  such 
articles  as  she  needed,  re-embarked  for  the  East, 
and  safely  reached  Syria« .  From  that  period  her 
adventures  are  well  known.  She  traversed  al- 
most all  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  by  her  conduct  and  her 
largesses,  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  tribes  of  nomadic  Arabs  who  roam  through 
this  region.  She  was  even  saluted  Queen  of  Pal- 
myra, amid  the  mighty  and  interesting  ruins  which 
attest,  upon  a  small  oasis  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
sert, the  former  power  of  Zenobia ;  and  perhaps 
visions  of  glory  floated  before  her  eyes,  and  per- 
haps she  dreaitied  of  rivalling  the  renown  of  the 
unfortunate  sovereign,  who,  after  resisting  the 
strength  of  Rome,  was  led  away  captive  by  Aure- 
lian.  But,  alas,  the  Ishmaelites  are  poor  pillars 
for  a  throne  to  rest  upon,  a  foundation  as  unstable 
as  their  own  sandy  ocean.  The  leech,  cries '  Give, 
give' — and  the  Arabs  cried, '  More,  more,'  till  the 
treasury  of  the  Lady  Hester  was  well  nigh  ex- 


hausted ;  and  as  her  means  diminished,  ber  influ- 
ence also  diminished,  till  the  latter  is  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  till  the  former,  I 
fear,  is  much  less  than  the  interest  I  take  in  her 
fate  induces  me  to  wish  it  was.  At  one  time,  ber 
passport  was  a  safe  guaranty  for  the  Irayeller, 
insuring  him  protection  and  hospitality  atDongthe 
wildest  bands. 

I  found  she  held  the  moral  character  of  the 
Turks  in  high  estimation ;  hut  she  denounces  the 
changes  which  are  evidently  in  progress  throa^h- 
out  the  Empire,  having  a  tendency  to  assimilate 
the  Mussulman  population  to  the  Christian  stand- 
ard. This  she  charges  upon  Sultan  Mahmood; 
and  as  her  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  seems  (o  bea 
Turk  of  the  old  school,  with  his  flowing  robes  and 
the  other  accessories  of  an  Eastern  toilet,  she  mij 
well  be  supposed  to  bold  in  detestattoa  the  u^Iy 
Fez  cap,  the  pantaloons  and  the  long  frock  coat, 
which  have  changed  and  disfigured  the  Mahome- 
tans. We  had  much  interesting  conversatioa 
with  her,  which  I  shall  not  repeat,  confining  my- 
self to  such  remarks,  indicative  of  her  frame  of 
mind,  as  may  appear  to  be  of  a  general  nature.  I 
found  she  had  so  far  lost  her  command  of  the  En- 
glish language,  as  to  be  driven  occasionallj  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Arabic.  She  expressed  much 
dissatisfaction  at  the  accounts  which  some  trard- 
lers  have  given  of  their  interviews  with  ber,  aod 
was  particularly  severe  upon  M.  Lamartine.  fler 
strictures  upon  the  work  of  this  gentleman  ex- 
hibited much  feeling,  and  she  considers  his  de- 
scription of  her  dress,  and  manners,  and  conrersa- 
tion,  as  highly  colored,  and,  in  feet,  distorted-aod 
she  qualified  it  by  an  epithet  I  ieel  no  dispositkn 
to  repeat.  M.  Lamartine  is  a  poet,  withsTirid 
imagination,  surveying  objects  through  a  less  so- 
ber medium  than  we  every  day  folks;  be  is  alms 
gentleman  of  great  worth  and  of  high  re{)utali(S), 
and  no  doubt  described  objects  as  they  struck  bib; 
but  really,  after  having  followed  a  large  part  of  bis 
route,  I  must  say,  that  his  book  is  a  veryerrooeous 
guide  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mind  and  man- 
ners of  this  region.  It  is  a  picture  sketched  and 
colored  with  great  beauty  and  brilliaacy,  but  one 
whose  prototype  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

I  cannot  fully  make  out  from  M.  Lamirtioei 
narrative,  whether  he  united  with  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  in  the  opinions  he  stales  she  entertaioeil 
concerning  the  miraculous  horse  whose  destiny  0 
to  be  so  noble.  There  is  here  so  much  of  mysti- 
cism in  his  narrative,  as  to  baffle  my  penetration 
with  reHpect  to  bis  own  views.  However,  after 
diligent  inquiry,  we  could  learn  nothing  of  thtf 
new  Alborak.  Her  ladyship  disavowed,  in  de- 
cided terms,  the  charge  of  being  decked  ai  M.  1^ 
martine  paints  her — saying  she  was  clothed  ma 
dress  precisely  similar  to  the  one  she  had  on  wbca 
we  were  with  her,  whwh  was  perfectly  simple. 

Our  interview  was  highly  interesting.  W 
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Hester  is  possessed  naturally  of  a  yigorous  intel- 
lect, improved  by  early  study,  and  by  a  free  ad« 
misiioii  to  the  best  society.  As  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, her  peculiar  opinions  upon  some  subjects 
almost  approach  monomania.  I  imagine  her  long 
residence  in  the  East  has  produced  an  effect  upon 
ber  religious  yiews,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  med- 
ley, in  her  conversation,  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  dogmas  of  Islam  ism.  She  al- 
luded, in  pretty  distinct  terms,  to  a  story  resem- 
bling in  its  outline  the  legendary  tale  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  which  relates  to  certain 
pereons  now  sleeping  at  Damascus,  whose  awa- 
kening, which  is  not  far  distant,  is  to  be  attended 
with  some  strange  event  I  believe  we  have  all 
of  us  more  or  less  of  a  spirit  of  hallucination,  each 
perhaps  when  his  own  peculiar  chord  is  struck, 
and  more  or  less  developed,  as  the  craniologist 
would  say,  as  the  proper  bump  is  greater  or 
smaller. 

Lady  Hester  has  shown  much  friendship  to  our 
countrymen,  and  I  think  has  re^^ived  them  when- 
ever they  have  presented  themselves,  which  she 
has  not  always  done  to  British  travellers.  Ladies 
she  never  receives.  Whether  this  exclusion  is 
founded  upon  the  Turkish  opinion  of  female  infe- 
riority, I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  judge.  We 
have  certainly  ta  thank  her  for  her  politeness  and 
hospitality :  and  this  she  carried  so  far,  notwith- 
standing our  objections,  as  to  send  a  servant  with 
fruit  to  our  boat  at  Sidon.  W  e  left  her,  w  ishing  her 
more  happiness  than  I  am  afraid  is  in  store  for  her. 


HEAVEN. 

(from  a  lady's  album.) 

There  is  a  realm  beyond  the  distant  sky, 

Veiled  from  the  imptoas  gaze  of  mortal  eye — 

A  realm  of  bliss  unfading  and  serene, 

Where  sorrow  is  not  known,  and  vice  hath  never  been ! 

No  anxious  cares  there  rack  the  heaving  breast ; 
There  none  are  found  by  wo  or  grief  oppressed  ;— 
The  needy  widow  there  shall  cease  to  need, 
And  gain  that  wealth  for  which  a  world  might  bleed. 

The  tear  that  glistened  oft  in  beauty's  eye, 
There  shall  the  pure  celestial  breezes  dry ; 
And  every  sigh  which  filled  the  earthly  breast, 
h  holy  bliss  shall  there  be  calmed  to  resL 

No  plainu  of  broken  vows  sbail  there  be  heard  1— 
No  iriaims  there  of  ardent  hopes  deferred 
Shall  be ; — no  chidiogs  of  the  jealous  mind ; — 
No  artful  wiles  affection's  links  to  bind. 

All  aeosoal  feuds— all  bitter  strifes  shall  cease— 
O'er  the  (air  scene  shall  triumph  heavenly  Peace; — 
While  Love  in  one  eontinuous  glow  shall 
The  pure,  enshrined  Divinity  its  theme  I 
ilnuodria,  Deoenber,  18M. 


REMARKS 
ON  A  LATE  REVIEW  OP  BACON. 

B7  a  native,  not  a  resident  of  Virginia. 

"  It  is  theafirst  duty  of  every  christian  and  every 
patriot  to  oppose  everything  which  tends  to  cor- 
rupt public  morals  or  promote  licentiousness  of 
opinion."  This  sentiment  of  one  of  your  contribu- 
tors,  has  strongly  affected  my  mind  in  reference 
to  a  recent  review  of  the  works  of  Bacon ^  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred, in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Messenger.  Regarded  merely  as  a  compositbn, 
it  is  beyond  all  praise.  Every  paragraph  betrays 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  most  felioitously  used,  show  that  the  writer  is 
at  home  in  every  department  of  polite  literature. 
Admiration  of  intellectual  power  and  of  rhetorical 
graces,  however, 'though  always  pleasant  free- 
will offerings  to  genius,  should  never  blind  us  to 
the  moral  bearings  of  any  production.  With  all 
the  admiration  of  the  writer's  power  awakened 
by  this  essay,  there  was  at  the  close  of  it  a  mourn- 
ful conviction,  which  has  been  strengthened  by 
repeated  reflection,  that  its  tendency  was  to  be 
deplored,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  aninter- 
Bcted.  It  is  altogether  probable,  that  an  unde- 
fined sense — that  something  wrong  and  dangerous, 
was  mixed  up  with  all  this  splendid  diction — may 
have  pervaded  the  minds  of  others.  With  this 
feeling,  I  had  expected  to  see  something  in  the 
Messenger  which  would  have  obviated  any  re- 
marks by  the  writer ;  but  having  waited  in  vain, 
may  1  have  the  use  of  a  few  pages  to  give  utter- 
ance to  the  thoughts  that  have  arisen  from  the 
reading  of  this  essay  ? 

What  shall  be  said,  regards  almost  exclusively 
the  latter  part  of  the  review,  beginning  with  the 
February  number  of.  the  Messenger.  With  the 
bragraphical  part  there  can  be  no  just'  quarrel. 
The  apprehensHMi  of  injurious  effects  arises  from 
the  views  given  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
the  high  eulogium  on  its  superk>r  practical  advan- 
tages, as  contrasted  especially  with  the  philosophy 
of  Plato.  Many  may  stnile  at  this  honest  expression 
of  apprehensran.  Why,  they  may  ask,  what  injury 
will  it  or  can  it  do  society,  or  what  influence  can  it 
have  on  the  moral  interests  of  our  community, 
whether  a  man  prefers  or  praises  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon  or  of  Plato  ?  Are  not  these  mere  questions 
of  speculation?  No;  far  otherwise.  This  essay  has 
had,  and  will  have  its  moral  influence;  it  will 
shape  the  thoughts,  and  mould  the  sentiments,  and 
give  a  tinge  to  the  plans  of  those  who  move  the 
opinions  of  the  mass.  "  Phiiosophia  sedet  ad 
Jubemacuhan,*'  She  is  the  true  mistress-^more 
potent  than  literature-^more  lasting  than  govern- 
ments, in  moulding  men's  opinions.  She  strikes 
her  empire  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.    <<The 
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principles  of  philosophy,  good  or  bad,  when  incor- 
porated in  the  minds  of  the  few  thinking  and 
reflecting,  descend  and  entrench  themselves,  not  so 
much  as  speculative  views,  but  as  practical  prin- 
ciples, into  the  body  of  the  people."  The  spirit 
of  philosophy,  in  the  minds  of  the  jpiellectua]  of 
an  age,  are  like  the  inner  works  of  a  clock ;  we 
see  the  results  on  the  mass,  as  we  see  the  outward 
index  of  the  time-piece.  The  retired  student 
powerfully  agitates,  or  mightily  controls  that  sea 
of  human  affairs,  from  which  he  is  at  so  great  a 
distance.  *'  In  view  of  the  wide  and  fatal  influence 
of  false  philosophy,  we  should  aim  to  correct  it, 
notwithstanding  the  perils  involved  in  the  at- 
tempt," or  the  presumption  which  seems  to  be 
argued  by  the  effort  "  We  are  not  to  abandon 
the  errors  of  philosophy  as  hopeless,  or  disregard 
them  as  innocent,  while  we  know  that  their  seat 
is  at  the  very  centre  of  all  influence,  and  their 
power  is  almost  omnipotent'^  In  this  conflict, 
about  the  true  philosophy,  is  embosomed  some  of 
the  best  interests  of  man ;  and  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  should  contribute  to  rectify 
the  wrong,  and  recommend  the  right  With 
these  convictions,  the  writer  diffidently  adventures 
his  protest  against  this  essay. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  the  human 
mind  possesses  an  instinct  which  leads  it  to  seek 
the  deeper  grounds  and  universal  relations  of  the 
various  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  organize 
from   theip   a   systematic  whole."    From   this 
instinct  arises  philosophy.    Men  who  think  must 
be  philosophers.    They  must  follow  some  method 
in  the  pursuit  and  arrangement  of  knowledge. 
The  question  is  not,  shall  we  philosophize,  but 
how  shall  we  do  it?  In  any  age  but  a  few  are  phi- 
losophers, strictly  speaking,  i.  a.,  in  the  sense  of 
having  felt  within  themselves  this  instinct,  and 
yielded  to  its  suggestk>n  by  forming  new  methods 
of  philosophizing.    The  mass  philosophize  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  which  reign  around  them,  and 
which  they  have  found  established,  and  generally 
surrender  themselves  to  some  master,  both  in 
regard  to  the  mode  of  philosophy  and  the  supreme 
objects  of  pursuit    There  has  been,  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  two  great  femilies  of  philosophers, 
or  methods  of  philosophizing.     In  different  ages, 
and  for  different  temporary  peculiarities,  these 
have  been  distinguished  by  different  names  $  such 
as  idealism  and  realism-^tbe  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial— the  metaphysical  and  mechanical.     It  is  not 
proper  to  enter  into  the  minutia  of  this  history 
now.     We  consider  these  two  kinds  of  philoso- 
phy to  be  the  manifestations  of  two  grand  lead^ 
ing  tendencies  of  mind — geisteerichtungen,  as  the 
Germans  say — ^which  have  always  existed  among 
mankind.    Of  these,  Bacon  and  Plato  may  be 
considered  the  representatives.    Platonism  is  but 
the  summing  up,  or  systematizing  of  one  of  these 
tendencies,  that  considers  spirit  the  great  object  of 


philosq)hy ,  and  self-consciousness  the  great  mnoi 
of  its  prosecution.  It  existed  belbie  Plato.  It 
survived  him.  It  exists  yet,  but  it  bean  his 
name,  because  he  gave  it  shape  and  clothed  it  with 
beauty.  So  Baconism  is  the  summing  up  «&d 
systematizing  of  the  other  great  tendency  ef  (be 
human  mind,  both  in  regard  to  the  object  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  method  of  attaining  it  The  thea- 
tre of  this  last  philosophy  is  matter,  and  mind  u 
affected  by  matter.  The  method  of  pursuit  is  strict 
analysis  of,  and  experiment  upon,  matter,  and  a 
careful  collation  of  the  knowledge  we  squire  by 
means  of  the  senses.  It  existed  befim  Bacoo. 
Its  developments  may  be  seen  in  all  biitfiry, 
as  the  constant  antagonist  of  the  other  philosophy; 
and  as  one  method  or  the  other  prevail^  at  differ- 
ent periods,  we  may  see  the  method  of  philoso- 
phizing appropriate  to  matter,  applied  totbedii- 
coveries  of  mind,  or  the  rules  of  pbikNophizing 
proper  for  investigation  of  the  mind,  applied  to 
analysis  of  matter.  Bacon  pvc  this  philosophy 
form  and  substance  and  edat  He  reduced  its 
scattered  principles  to  a  system,  and  ihowed  the 
true  method  of  making  progress  in  material  dis- 
coveries. He  g^rve  it  his  name  because  he  made 
it  popular,  and  illustrated  its  advantages  more  fully 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

If  this  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy  be  cor- 
rect, it  seems  very  obvious,  that  neither  of  these 
methods  can  be  sufficient  of  itself,  unless  we  ahao- 
don,  as  altogether  useless,  one  of  the  two  graod 
departments  of  human  investigatioo,  or  ioTolTc 
ourselves  in  inextricable  confusion  by  transferriog 
from  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  respectire  method 
of  mental  or  material  investigation.    Nothing  can 
be  more  unphilosophical    than  an  OTerweeniDg 
sense  of  importance  on  either  side,  or  by  either  of 
these  fiimilies  of  philosopl^ers,  which  would  utterly 
condemn  or  ridicule  the  other.     While  matter 
remains  to  be  investigated,  and  material  discore- 
ries  and  triumphs  are  important  and  desinkie, 
none  should  desire  to  see  the  pfailosopby  of  fiacoo 
again  immured  in  the  dust  of  metaphysics;  and 
while  mind  remains  worthy  of  investigation;  and 
its  powers  and  operations  constitute  a  subject  of 
contemplation,  no  one  should  desire  to  see  the  spi- 
ritual philosophy  completely  exorcised  by  the 
mechanical.    The  system  of  Bacon,  for  caim 
purposes,  \a  desirable  and  useful.    It  is  good  in  iti 
place.    So  is  the  system  of  Plato.    But  the  re- 
viewer, taking  occasion  from  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Bacon,  has  elaborated  a  most  masterly 
exposition  of  his  philosophy,  and  holding  it  up  lo 
contrast  with  Platonism,  challenges  for  the  one 
system  universal  suffrage,  and  endeavors  to  create 
against  the  other  the  feeling  ol  contempt    ^ith- 
out  pretending  to  be  exclusively  a  PlalooBt,or 
deeming  that  idealism  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  it 
^ull  knowledge  of  the  system  of  things,  there  may 
be  an  advantage  in  repelling  these  exdusiTS  claim>> 
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and  showing  aoma  of  Uie  excdloocies  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philoiophy. 

The  review  in  questioii  may  be  considered  as  a 
ijstematic  and  moat  elaborate  attempt  to  show 
that  utility  is  tbe  proof  of  the  true  philosophy. 
Any  system  which  cannot  show  its  Jruit  is  to  be 
rejected,  and  the  fruit  thus  considered  as  the  geno- 
me and  only  test  of  a  philosophical  system,  is, 
"when  called  by  its  christian  name/'  physiaU 
tnjoyment  The  reyiewer  states  over  and  over, 
and  with  manifest  encomium,  that  the  end  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  is  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  that 
it  has  produced  it,  is  the  demonstration  of  its  Tast 
niperiority.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  "  the  well- 
beini^  of  man :"  this  is  the  plain  translation  of 
fiaoxi's  Latin  phrase,  "  commoda  inte" — abun- 
dance of  good  things.  This  is  ^*  the  way  the  mass 
Qoderstand  the  term  good."  It  is  physical  enjoy- 
ment or  animal  comfort.  Tbe  position  is  broadly 
and  most  ingeniously  taken,  and  most  learnedly 
defended,  that  this  is  the  "summwn  bonum"  of 
man.  Here  we  are  constrained  to  say,  if  this  be 
80,  then  tbe  philosophy  of  Bacon  is  the  philosophy 
fer  mao.  Grant  these  premises,  and  the  conclu- 
sion seems  irresistible.  If  fruit,  in  this  sense,  is  the 
great  and  only  desideratum.  Bacon  has  a  right  to 
be  called  the  philosopher,  and  his  system  the 
philosophy ;  for  sure  it  is,  he  has  made  us  more 
comibrtable,  and  bis  philosophy  has  added  vastly 
to  our  animal  enjoyments.  That  this  is  not  a  libel 
on  tl^  object  of  .Bacon's  philosophy,  or  of  the 
reviewer's  meaning,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fiict  that  he  thought  Bacon  had  .more  claims  than 
Epicurus  to  the  eulogy.  , 

0 !  tenebri>  tantia  tam  clanim  ex  tollare  lumea 
Qui  primua  potaiati,  lUuMram  commoda  vita. 

Which  may  be  Englished  somewhat  freely  thus: 

ThoTii  firat  to  icatter  darknets  from  the  art 
Of  liriof  worthj  of  our  seDaual  part. 

Epicnms  professed  to  introduce  a  philosophy 
vhich  secur«l  pleasure.  But  in  the  reviewer's 
opinion, helped  in  the  attempt, and  what  bie  failed 
to  do,  Bacon  accomplished.  He  illustrated  tbe 
Ksl  conveniences  of  life^  and  made  provision  for 
Iran's  physical  enjoyment ;  he  attended  to  "  vulgar 
wants ;"  be  disdained  the  impracticable  idea  of 
making  man  a  God ;  he  contented  himself  with 
rendering  him  comfortable  as  an  animal,  and  his 
glory  is  that  he  succeeded. 

Here  we  think  is  the  real  point  where  tbe  two 
lysteou  are  to  be  compared.  Bacon's  philosophy 
)vu  ibr  tbe  animal  in  man :  Plato's  for  the  divine 
"^  nun.  Bacon's  progress  is  marked  by  sensible 
gratification :  Pkto's  by  mental  elevation.  Plato's 
aim  is  character :  Bacon's  enjoyment  Plato 
^goed  by  his  philosophy  tbe  highest  possible 
^elopment  of  the  human  spirit:  Bacon  tbe 
utmost  possible  convenience  of  the  human  body. 


Plato  had  always  in  bis  eye  the  spiritual,  the 
abiding,  the  eternal  wants  of  man :  Bacon  had 
in  view  his  animal,  temporary,  vanishing  ne- 
cessities. The  true  question  is,  which  of  these 
two  systems,  if  we  must  choose  between  them, 
lays  the  strongest  claim  to  our  admiration?  or, 
in  other  words,  must  we  abandon  Plato  and 
his  object,  even  if  we  admire  Bacon  in  his  wide 
sphere  ? 

Our  controversy  with  .the  reviewer,  is  not  that 
he  praises  Bacon ;  but  that  he  despises  Plato.  We 
object  entirely  to  the  test  he  has  adopted.  If  fruit 
in  his  sense,  be  the  proper  test,  then  we  confess 
tbe  philosophy  of  Plato,  which  "  aims  to  form  tbe 
soul,"  and  to  produce  the  elevation,  expansion, 
and  refinement  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  is  wrong 
in  aim  and  absu)^  in  means.  This  philosophy, 
which  boaAs  no  such  results,  as  can  be  the  object 
of  sight  and  touch,  because  its  domain  is  spiritual, 
must  shrink  from  competition  amidst  the  clatter 
of  spinning-jennies,  the  roar  of  steam  engines,  and 
the  lightning  of  rail-road  cars,  tbe  legitimate  and 
lauded  fruits  of  the  mechanical  philosophy.  But 
is  this  the  only  kind  of  fruit  which  philosophy 
ought  to  produce?  We  say  no.  But  the  reviewer 
seems  to  say  yes,  and  then  gives  the  weight  of  his 
talents,  anfl  the  fescinations  of  his  style,  to  this  fal- 
lacy— a  fallacy,  which,  when  it  takes  full  posses- 
sion of  any  human  soul,  must  degrade  it — and  a 
fallacy  which  presents  the  strongest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  real  elevation  of  our  race.  I  mean  the 
fidlacy — that  enjoyment  in  the  physical  sense  of 
the  word  is  the  real  "  sunimum  bonum"  This  we 
take  to  be  the  proton  pseu  doa  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  Epicureanism  revived  and  amende ; 
it  attaches  supreme  importance  to  the  sensible;  it 
allows  no  value  to  what  cannot  somehow  be 
touched,  tasted  or  handled ;  it  makes  an  apotheosis 
of  the  animal  in  man;  it  measures  human  glory  by 
conquests  over  matter — human  wisdom  by  its 
inventions,  and  human  wealth  by  material  sources 
of  gratification ;  it  makes  the  great  prooft  of  the 
progress  of  man — for  which  as  a  race  we  ought  to 
be  singing  hallelujahs — to  consist  in  our  machinery 
for  locomotion,  or  our  engines  for  using  gunpow- 
der ;  its  glory  is,  that  it "  furnishes  new  arms  for  the 
warrior,"  and  that  by  its  means  we  "  can  traverse 
the  earth  in  cars  which  whirl  along  without  horses, 
and  the  ocean  in  ships  which  sail  against  the  wind." 
It  is  a  material  philosophy,  whose  triumphs  are 
material,  whose  tendencies  are  materialising:  all 
good  enough  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  but  not 
good  to  the  exclusion  ofeverytbingelse.  Here  is  our 
controversy  with  this  essay;  it  gives  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  materialising  tendencies  of  the 
times ;  it  stamps  the  ugly  spirit  of  utilitarianism 
with  the  graces  of  style,  and  endorses  it  with  tlie 
sanction  of  a  master  in  literature.  This  essay  will 
give  this  spirit  an  entrance  into  many  minds,  and 
a  supposititious  influence  over  many  hearts.    It 
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will  help  to  make  this  jejune  philosophy — jejune^ 
I  mean^  as  to  anj  fruit  but  wluit  is  merely  physi- 
cal or  caloulabiej  the  popular  philosophy,  and 
popular  too,  in  a  region  of  our  land  where  hith- 
erto the  old  feelings  and  habits  have  been  all  the 
other  way :  it  will  provoke  the  south  to  a  bad  am- 
bition, and  to  an  unhappy  rivalry.  When  gene- 
rally welcomed,  and  when  it  has  performed  its 
perfect  work  along  with  other  influences  now  in 
operation,  it  will  convert  the  fields  of  the  south  into 
vast  repositories  of  machinery — make  a  profusion 
of  rail-roads,  the  synonyme  and  proof  of  internal 
improvement,  and  money-making  the  great  desid- 
eratum. 

This  philosophy  and  its  fruit  does  not  suit  my 
taste.  I  know  "/>s  gu$tibuB  non  di^uUmdum 
€$t ;"  but  in  the  words  of  the  reviewer, "  from  the 
cant  of  this  philosophy,'*  this  everlasting  reitera- 
tion of  steam  engines,  spinning  jeunies  and  rail- 
road cars,  '*  sick  chairs,  guns,  cutlery,  spy-glasses 
and  clocks,"  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  that 
''minister  to  our  vulgar  wants,"  and  all  good 
enough  in  their  place,  it  is  delightful  to  turn  to  the 
pages  where  Plato  breathes  the  lessons  of  his  own 
divine  philosophy.  It  is  like  escaping  from  the 
murky  streets  of  a  city,  where  a  thousand  chimneys 
are  volleying  forth  the  coal  smoke,  and  ifs  collateral 
quantum  of  dirt,  and  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country.  Even  as  Platonism  is  given  by  the 
reviewer  himself— though  given  for  the  purpose  of 
invidious  contrast  with  the  substantial  benefits  of 
Baconism — almost  any  unsophisticated  mind  would 
•ay, "  the  old  wine  is  better."  Does  not  every 
one  feel  disposed  to  say,  *'  we  must  attend  necessa- 
rily to  the  body  and  its  wants,  and  their  supply ; 
but  we  want  still  something  nobler,  higher,  more 
elevating;"  there  are  irrepressible  aspirations  of 
the  spirit  often  buried  up  amidst  the  turmoil  of 
Tulgpir  cares  and  material  distractions,  but  which 
it  is  luscious  to  indulge?"  These  Bacon  never  takes 
for  granted,  or  believes  in,  but  Plato  tries  at  least 
to  provide  for.  Surely  man  was  made  for  some- 
thing more  spiritualizing  than  to  enjoy  the  "  com- 
moda  in/<8."  I  may  live  in  the  wrong  age.  My 
tendencies,  sympathies  and  habits,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  an  awful  and  unpardonable  anachronism. 
The  progress  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may 
place  me  where  Posidonius  of  old  was  placed  by 
Seneca,  still  "naturam  expeUaSy'*  &c.  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  sin  against  utilitarianism,  of 
preferring  the  reputation  of  working  into  the 
human  spirit  one  idea,  like  the  divine  *'know  thy- 
se{^,"  to  that  of  having  made  the  first  arch,  in- 
vented the  steam  engine,  the  cotton  gin,  or  what 
the  reviewer  seems  to  think  of  immense  moment, 
even  gunpowder.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  I  must 
plead  guilty  of  loving  Plato  and  his  philosophy, 
much  as  it  is  despised  by  the  reviewer.  Senti- 
ments, the  growth  of  yearsj  most  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  moments  of  highest  self-consciousness, 


held  in  common  too  with  spirits  of  the  noblot 
character,  through  the  long  tract  of  human  history, 
cannot  be  easily  relinquished,  notwitbstaading  the 
beautiful  antithesis  of  contempt,  delivered  a  catk' 
droj  frofti  Edinburgh,  and  endcmed  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion! Nor  do  1  deem  myself  by  any  metns  unique 
in  this  taste.  Many,  I  am  persuaded,  if  tbej 
would  pause  long  enough  amidst  the  objects  of 
material  admiration  and  of  bodily  enjoyment, 
which  the  Baconian  philosophy  of  fruit  has  brought 
to  our  age,  to  drink  of  the  well  of«  Plato's  phikm- 
phy,  would  say,  as  I  have  felt  disposed  to  say, 
many  times  while  reading  this  oontrsst,  "  Were 
I  doomed  only  to  be  dashed  a  little  while  in  ihu 
sea  of  life,  and  then  to  be  conscious  no  morei  (aod 
this  let  it  be  remembered  is  the  real  issue  made  by 
the  reviewer,  not  entering  at  all  on  the  edacslioni] 
or.  disciplinary  influences  of  the  two  systems  for 
eternity,)  methinks  I  wouldrather  float— the  sea  ill 
around  me — the  sky  above  me,  and  have  a  fliink- 
ing  soul,  that  holds  communion  with  a  spirituil 
world,  for  ajittle  while  at  least,  within  iDe,oo  ihii 
plank  from  Paradise,  as  some  one  calls  Plato,  ibao 
to  be  whirled  along  without  time  to  tbinlL,  or 
leisure  to  look  at  the  beautiful  world,  I  iboold 
leave  so  soon  and  forever,  as  a  psrt  of  ooe  of 
your  modem  modes  of  locomotion,  called  nO- 
road  can,  or  even  through  the  sea,  without  nil, 
and  against  the  wind,  in  company  with  the  high* 
est  conquest  of  mind  over  matter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  steamship."  It  is  an  old  fashioned, senti- 
ment, but  still  I  must  confess  I  would  ratber 
breathe  after  all  ^  air  of  heaven  than  of "  Solo- 
mon's ^use. " 

But  the  review  is  not  objectionable  meielj  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  of  prindple.  A  for  more 
serious  fault  is  its  direct  tendency  to  throw  ioto 
the  shade  those  feelings  of  the  human  soul,  vhicb 
produce  disgust  at  the  racket  and  rattle  of  materiil 
existence,  so  far  as  not  absolutely  necessary  in  tbe 
discharge  of  duty.  It  is  guilty,  and  we  take  it  to 
be  no  small  guilt,  of  casting  a  distorted  eye  and  a 
sneering  glance  at  these  noble  desires  for  com- 
munion with  the  beautifiil  and  the  good  in  our 
universe,  which  we  are  all  too  prone  to  disrevird; 
and  with  the  holy  and  abstracted  in  our  own chanc* 
ten,  which  we  ara  all  too  willing  to  forego.  ^ «<^ 
not  object  to  his  praising  the  inventire  genius  oi 
the  age  -;  we  do  not  blame  him  for  narrating  tbe 
results  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  nor  do  we  wish 
at  all  to  detract  fix>m  the  credit  and  the  utility  of 
these  things— we  must  have  thera  and  use  them  as 
we  wear  our  clothes  and  eat  our  dinners.  But  v« 
do  object,  and  seriously  too,  to  his  warring  u»d«f 
the  name  of  Platonism«  against  whaterer  in  0afl 
is  holiest  and  most  spiritualized.  Weeoteroor 
solemn  protest  against  his  implicitly  calling  tbaj 
mysticism  and  puerility,  which  though  cbeririJM 
and  valued,  by  the  loveliest  and  best  that  erer 
belonged  to  our  race,  yet  cannot  be  weighed,Bi«- 
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ittred,  or  made  productive  of  material  fruits.  Liet 
bim  praiee  Bacon,  but  lethinr  not  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  against  Plato.  Here  we  would  desire  to 
b«  explicit  in  our  condemnation,  not  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  on  the  higher  ground  of  its  moral  ten- 
dency. We  dread  the  kind  of  character  which 
(his  philosophy  will  produce,  and  the  direction  it 
will  give  to  the  object  of  pursuit ;  we  feel  dis- 
gusted at  the  low  aims  it  encourages,  and  the  gor- 
geous baptism  Jt  gives  to  ignoble  and  degrading 
enterprises.  And  it  is  because  the  real  nature 
and  tendencj  of  this  philosophy  Is  so  weU  shielded 
from  detection  by  happy  illustrations,  admirable 
touches  upon  human  prejudices,  fine  compliments 
to  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  candor,  that  we  consider  the 
essay  in  question  the  more  dangerous. 

It  is  our  sober  and  growing  conviction,  that  we 
hiTe  too  little  Platonism  in  our  day,  not  too 
macb— that  our  tendencies  are  downward,  not 
upward— that  our  danger  is  of  excessive  animal- 
ism, not  spiritualism.  The  American  character, 
geoerally,  is  antipodal  to  that  of  the  Platonist  phi- 
losopher. Now  we  fear,  that  many  who  have 
indulged  in  Platonism,  without  knowing  its  name, 
tod  have  felt  its  refining  power  over  their  charac- 
tersj  will,  after  reading  this  review,  shrink  from 
in  indulgence  which  may  be  so  effectually  ridi- 
culed. Many  a  youth,  whose  original  tendencies 
towards  Pkitonismj  have  not  been  altogether 
chilled— lor  fiillen  as  man  is,  he  still  instinctively 
pants  after  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  and  the 
spiritual— will,  aAer  readmg  this  authoritative  con- 
demnatioa  of  all  such  stuff,  hasten  the  process  of 
exterminating  such  fruitless,  and  consequently 
improper  susceptibilities.  Such  persons  w  ill  soon, 
under  such  influences,  cease  to  love  and  practice 
the  philosophy  that  aims  to  form  the  soul,  and  turn 
to  the  more  popular  system  that  promises  fruits. 
Character  is  an  idea,  they  will  soon  learn  to  say, 
but  cash  is  a  reality.  Discipl  ine  of  mind  and  cul- 
li?ation  of  heart  is  Platonism,  and  must  be  es- 
chewed. Increase  of  purse,  and  increase  of  mus- 
cular energy  is  Baconism,  and  must  be  assiduously 
cultivated.  Will  not  such  a  philosophy,  produ- 
cing such  fruit,  be  ultimately  injurious.?  Will  it 
not  sap  the  very  foundation  on  which  true  nobility 
of  character  is  to  be  reared?  Soberly  and  seriously 
we  ask,  is  there  not  reason  for  apprehension  from 
wch  eloquent  eulogies  on  fruit,  and  such  dispar- 
agement even  of  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  Platonic 
philosophy  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  alarmed  at  this 
tober  and  settled  effort  to  make  us  altogether 
material;  especially  when  all  the  tendencies  of 
an  age  of  enterprise— of  feverish  speculation^-of 
mad  cupidity,  are  in  the  same  direction.?  Do  we 
need  stimulants  and  arguments  to  make  us  more 
earthly  in  all  our  pursuits  and  plans?  Does  the 
a?e,  and  does  our  country  need  more  of  fiacon  or 
of  Plato  to  mitigate  our  excesses,  and  modify  our 


character?  Whatever  the  reviewer, or  his  admi- 
rer who  furnished  it  for  the  Messenger,  may 
think,  there  are  those  who  do  honestly  believe, 
and  every  day  more  firmly,  that  unless  something 
arrest  our  downward,  earthly, materializing  ten- 
dency, all  that  is  noble  in  character  is  gone,  and 
that  we  shall  become  like  the  divinities  of  £gypt, 
calves  of  gold  amidst  pyramids  of  power.  This 
is  what  alarms  us.  What,  let  it  be  asked,  is  the 
spirit  which  this  philosophy  would  cultivate  and 
render  universal  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  spirit  which 
asked  at  the  end  of  Paradise  Lost,  "  Will  it  raise 
the  price  of  corn,"  or  that  would  more  appro- 
priately ask,  in  the  region  where  the  Messenger 
circulates, "  Will  it  raise  the  price  of  cotton  or 
tobacco?"  This  is  precisely  the  test  to  which  the 
reviewer  would  have  everything  subjected.  What 
if  it  does  soAen,  refine,  elevate  our  souls,  this  Pla- 
tonism breathed  into  an  immortal  poem  or  a  thril- 
ling essay,  or  manifested  in  acts  of  magnanimity 
and  self-cOnsecra|ion,  by  those  whose  souls  have 
been  formed  by  its  influences — what  of  all  this,  if  it 
does  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  man,  in 
'*  the  sense  in  which  the  mass  generally  under- 
stand the  word,  good?"  *'  Where  ia  iUfruU  ?" 
asks  the  Baconian:  "  It  is  fruit  a  true  philosopher 
looks  for,  and  what  brings  forth  no  fruit,  though  it 
may  charm  the  eye,  and  soAen  the  heart,  and  calm 
the  soul,  and  tranquillize  the  temper,  and  raise 
the  soul  above  the  sense  of  '  vulgar  wants,'  is  of 
no  practical  value."  We  ask  again,  is  this  the  spirit 
we  want  to  have  fostered?  Is  this  the  highest 
man  can  aspire  to?  Must  everything  which 
brings  no  per  cent  of  present  or  palpable  gain, 
be  exorcised  from  human  feeling  and  affection, 
by  this  relentless  philosophy  which  values  noth- 
ing but  fruit?  If  so,  for  one,  I  am  almost  tempt- 
ed to  say — away  with  such  philosophy,  with  all 
its  fruits. 

Let  us  try  this  philosophy  by  a  test,  which  very 
probably  may  sometimes  occur.  A  rail- road  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  through  an  ancient  and  time- 
honored  graveyard !  The  question  is,  shall  we  dis- 
turb the  dead  for  the  gain  of  the  living?  Shall  we 
remove  or  permit  to  repose  the  remains  of  those, 
who,  when  they  laid  them  down  in  that  spot  of 
earth,  hoped  to  rest  there  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection  ?  What  does  the  philosophy  of  fiacon 
say  ?  It  says,  the  feeling  that  attaches  sacredness  to 
place — the  luxury  of  weeping  over  a  consecrated 
spot  of  earth — the  desire  to  have  a  quantity  of 
powdered  dust,  once  the  form  of  a  dear  ffiend,  to 
rest  undisturbed — these  are  all  ideal.  The  benefits 
of  a  rail-road  are  substantial.  You  will  gain  one 
hundred  per  cent  on  invested  capital,  and  this, 
according  to  the  strict  inductive  philosophy,  is 
demonstration  that  the  cypress  and  the  yew 
should  bow,  and  the  dead  be  huddled  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  lightning  speed  of  conveyance 
for  passengers,  and  of  transportation  for  goods,  be 
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made  to  roll  remoraelenly  over  their  ooce  conse- 
crated resting  places.    Or,  let  us  put  this  subject  in 
another  light  from  an  actual  case.    After  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  was  oyer,  a  firmer,  whose  cat- 
tle had  been  unceremoniously  used  by  the  soldiers, 
sought  to  recover  the  amount  by  due  process  of 
law.    And  he  was  right,  a  Baconian  would  say. 
What  was  liberty  and  patriotism, and  all  "the 
cant  of  this  philosophy"  to  him — he  wanted /ruttf 
It  happened  that  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of 
Virginia,  was  the  advocate  of  the  country  against 
the  countryman — of  Platonism  against  Baconism. 
And  he  carried  the  day  against  the  Baconian  by 
the  following  concentrated  view  of  the  philosophy 
that  seeks  for  fruit:  "Amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
patriots — the  songs  and  shouts  of  exulting  free- 
men— the  roar  of  grateful  artillery,  for  an  emanci- 
pated country — here  comes  the  hoarse  voice  of  this 
man,  brawling,  beef!  beef! !"  Pity,  the  advocate 
of  Baconism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  his 
admirer  in  the  ancient  dominion,  had  not  been  the 
antagonist  of  the  immortal  Henry.    *'  He  would 
have  gone  ibr  the  shoemaker."    A  man  can  eat 
beef— it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  "commoda 
vUm  ;"  but  on  patriotism  he  might  starve.    A  man 
can  count  and  weigh  money,  but  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  for  a  country's  independence  is  an  im- 
palpable idealism. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  uncourteous,  yet  we  are 
strongly  tempted,  by  some  things  we  have  noticed, 
to  judge  very  degradingly  of  the  fruit  which  the 
reviewer  demands  as  the  resuK  of  genuine  philoso- 
phy.   Look,  for  example,  at  the  significant  quota- 
tion out  of  Persius,  "  Cur  quia  non  prandeat  hoe 
ist  f"  and  the  reference  to  the  ox  of  Prometheus ; 
"  goodly  to  look  at,  but  containing  nothing  to.  eat" 
Is  it  libellous  upon  the  reviewer  to  say,  that  his 
fruit  seems  to  come  under  the  category  of  gas- 
tronomy— a  science  pertaining  to  the  "  commoda 
tn/a"  in  a  very  significant  sense?  Is  it  an  unjust 
inference,  that  a  Baconian  would  consider  this 
more  practically  useful  than  another  science,  not 
very  different  in  name,  which  appertains  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  especially  if  cultivated,  merely 
as   an  exercise  of  mind  and  a  means  of  mental 
development,  without  any  reference  to  its  utilitarian 
bearings  on  the  mode  of  setting  our  kitchen-time- 
pieces, or  ascertaining  the  precise  moment  when 
a  soup  maybe  spoiled,  or  a  pudding  overdone.^ 
Read  what  the  reviewer  says  of  Plato's  recom- 
mendation of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  as  a 
means  of  mental  improvement,  and  his  genuine 
abhorrence  of  all  such  fruitless  pursuits,  and  then  say 
whether  we  have  gone  too  far!    Plato,  forsooth, 
loved  and  recommemled  the  study  of  an  astronomy, 
which  would  dilate  the  soul,  and  make  it  wander 
through  the  universe  of  being  on  buoyant  wings, 
and  realize  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  all 
forms  of  matter,  and  its  elevation  beyond  all 
limits  of  space.    But  this  is  idealism,  the  reviewer 


would  say,  and  scrupulously  atfeoti?e  to"  Tulgv 
wants ;"  and  fearing  that  roea,  when  immened  is 
such  transcendental  pursuits,  may  forget  tbek 
stomachs,  would  recommend  as  hi  more  pncti- 
cally  useful,  a  vwa  gasffYmomia— *' a  setting  ^h 
of  the  nature,  motions  and  inflaenoei,"  of  yariooi 
delicious  viands,  by  which  men  who  are  prone  to 
become  too  etherealized,  and  thus  evaporate  bto 
mere  angels  or  gods,  might  be  readered  suffi- 
ciently material  to  transact  compet^tly  thebuii- 
ness  of  the  present  life.    If  any  one  feels  disposed 
to  object  that  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth  or  &ls^ 
hood,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  (be  reviewer  hai 
justly  elicited  such  a  mode  of  reply,  by  holdio^up 
(he  ancient  Platonist  philosopher  to  Kore,  for  his 
useless  speculations.    It  is  well  to  see  that  tbe 
ridicule  is  not  all  on  one  side.    But  serious);  we 
object  to  the  test  of  excellence  in  philosophy  vbidi 
the  reviewer  has  given ;  and,  therefore,  eien  if  ]» 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  Baconism  prodoced 
such  fruit,  and  Platonism  did  not,  the  questioD  if 
still  appropriately  "  sub  judice"  as  to  their  respec- 
tive merits.    The  end  aimed  at  by  Platooism  was 
in  itself  noble.    He  failed,  and  his  successors, 
whom  the  reviewer  so  severely  satiriies,  &i)ed 
also ;  especially  those  who  voluntarily  relinquisbed 
the  aid  of  Christianity.    But  this  does  not  prore 
the  end  itself  wnmg,  or  that  its  attainment  is  hope- 
less.  Grant  that  Plato  felled  to  "form  tbe  soul"-- 
to  perfect  his  ideal  wiseman— to  realize  his  repobiic 
in  actual  existence — ought  we  thence,despoBdinglT, 
to  infer  that  man  should  never  aim  as  high  tgAio, 
or  may  never  aim  hereafter  more  successfally,  to 
reach  this  point  of  mental  and  moral  elevatioD? 
Plato's  was  a  splendid  feilure.    His  defeat  hid 
more  glory  than  Bacon's  triumph— eic«W  «««»• 
miB  ausia.    Because  Plato  failed  in  this  noble  cod 
to  lift  man  above  the  empire  of  the  8ense»-toM 
his  soul  with  the  beautiful  and  the  good-to  ex- 
pand and  refine  him  and  make  him  oo  earth  i 
spectacle  grateful  to  the  gods—must  it  be  fo«Ter 
abandoned?  So  it  would  seem.  Thercviewer-bf 
well  directed  contempt  upon  the  whole  sphere  of 
effort,  cultivated  and  commended  by  Plato,  and  by 
high  eulogium  on  the  substantial  fruits  of  a  ID^ 
chanical  philosophy — would  turn  us  off  entirely 
from  the  high  pursuits  of  spiritual  ejetation  and 
mental  perfection,  and  make  us  fall  down  to  tbe 
poor  ambition  of  attaining  the  best  kind  of  eating, 
drinking,  wearing,  sleeping,  riding,  and  tbe  rest 
of  our  physical  necessities,  while  we  are  ro^ 
Here  is  the  choice  he  gives  us.   This  is  the  lH»sled 
philosophy  whose  triumphs  we  are  called  on  to 
admire,  and  whose  speedy  universalism  we  a"* 
invoked  to  promote.     We  are  called  on  to  rejoice 
in  this  light,  and  call  all  else  darkness.   Who 
does  not  say,  as  Lanctantius  said,  of  one  he  pas- 
sionately admired—**  If  I  must  err,  let  roe  err  witt 
Plato,  rather  than  be  right  with  Bacon."   I^t  be 
an  illusion,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  robbed  of  it  w 
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all  (ha  subftantial  blowings  of  Baconism ;  that 
mtn  was  made  for  ■ometbiDg  higher  than  supply- 
ins^  his  vulgar  wants,  and  the  proper  function  of 
phiioM^phj,  it  to  educe  and  develope  those  unde- 
fined but  irrepressible  presentiments  that  link  us 
wilh  a  higher  economy  of  being,  and  adapt  us  for 
I  nobler  sphere  of  action.    I  am  well  aware  that 
in  saying  this,  I  utter  a  sentiment  which  the  taste 
of  Ibe  times  does  not  receive  very  graciously,  and 
vill  possibly  call  cant.    In  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
viewer, and  of  all  who  have  learnei  to  swear,  in 
the  words  of  this  master,  all  this  is  Utopian  and 
ridiculous.    ''An  acre  of  Middlesex  is  better  than 
a  principality  in  Utopia.^'    A  shoemaker  who 
mends  mto  well,  is  better  than  a  philosopher  who 
"  forms  souls"  imperfectly.    "  The  wise  roan  is  a 
grander  object  than  a  steam  engine,  but  there  are 
iteam  engines."    Then  we  are  sinners  against  the 
laws  of  this  reigning  philosophy,  and  wilful  sin- 
ners too.    It  says,  becfluse  PlaXo  failed  to  make  us 
gods,  and  "  filled  the  world  with  long  beards  and 
long  words,"  we  must  be  content  to  be  noble 
brutes.    It  goes  for  availttbU  things.     We  may 
build  ourselves  fine  houses,  and  invent  many  lux- 
uries, and  transport  ourselves  rapidly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  or  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another,  but  that  ft  all.    It  is  a  sin  against 
Bacon  to  aspire  higher.     His  advice  is,  as  we 
cannot  be  divine,  as  the  formation  of  the  soul  is 
Utopian  nonsense,  let  us  be  so  dazzled  by  flashes 
of  power,  and  so  whirled  by  engines  of  motion, 
and  80  pampered  by  appliances  of  sensuality,  that 
we  may  afford  to  forget  the  loss.    '*  It  is  amusing 
to  think  with  what  horror"  Plato  would  have  ima- 
gined, that  any'man  more  than  three  thousand  years 
aAer  he  wrote  his  *'  Critius,"  would  seriously  urge 
luch  a  course.   And  are  we  quite  ready  for  this 
ignoble  surrender.^   Shall  we,  by  endorsing  this 
philosophy,  as  the  "  ultima  tkule"  of  human  aspi- 
ration, retreat  even  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
unenlightened  heathen's  ambition,  when  strug- 
gling to  find  man's  noblest  destiny  by  the  lone 
itarof  unaided  reason?   Is  this  giant  of  learning 
and  prodigy  of  power,  who  has  invested  Baconism 
with  such  attractions,  sporting  with  our  credulity, 
or  seriously  recommending  us  to  be  satisfied  if  we 
are  *'  comfortable,"  as  are  our  pigs  and  horses,  if 
they  have  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their  vulgar 
wants?  There  are  some  in  this  land  of  character- 
istic utilitarianism  ;  there  are  some  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  the  ancient  dominion,  tv ho  are  not  quite  ready 
for  this  result,  though  '<  the  Edinburgh  Review,'* 
which  with  many  is ''an  end  of  all  strife,"  has 
"  come  out"  to  patronize  "  the  philosophy  of  fruit," 
and  to  pounce  on  every  one  who  dares  to  rebel 
against  iu  dkU.     Would  that  the  distent  voke  of 
<n«of  the  sons  of  Virginia,  might  lead  many  to 
ponder,  before  this  siren  of  a  sensual  philosophy 
haft  fully  efl*ected  their  transformation  from  the 
^>e  of  being  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature^ 


into  the  conditi<m  of  well  fed  and  nicely  clothed 
animals! 

"  Like  babbles  on  the  tea  of  maner  borne, 
To  sbine  awhile,  then  to  that  eea  return.** 


Passing  by  the  aspect  of  this  subject,  which 
might  be  called  religious,  the  utter  repugnancy 
betwedh  the  whole  spirit  of  this  material  |»hiloso- 
phy,  and  the  genius  of  Christianity,  which  is  em- 
phatically a  plan  of  efficiently  forming  the  soul  to 
glory  and  honor  and  immortality,  by  working  into 
it  the  lineaments  of  the  Divine  character,  as  not 
exactly  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a  Literary 
Messenger,  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  most 
serious  aspect  to  every  evangelical  christian,  these 
protracted  remarks  will  be  concluded  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  great  failure  of  Bacon's  character,  as 
the  most  conclusive  argument  against  his  system. 
This,  we  acknowledge,  is  a  mournful  part  of  the 
subject,  but  it  must  be  touched  on.     We  cannot 
agree  that  we  must  look  at  a  system  irrespective 
of  the  character  of  its  author.    These  things  are 
connected  in  the  reality  of  things,  and  ought  to  be 
in  our  sentiments;  and  if  our  remarks  have  any 
truth  or  foundation,  what  other  character  would 
we  expect  than  what  Bacon  really  exhibi|pl?    A 
system  which  placed  the  highest  estimate  on  the 
*'  commoda  vita"  belongs  legitimately  to  a  father, 
who,  with  all  the  immensity  of  his  learning,  and 
the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  deserted  the  friend  of 
hiryouth,  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  great,  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  bribed  to  maintain  the  splen- 
dor and  glory  of  his  establishment !    Bacon's  lifo 
ought  to  be  studied  along  with  his  philosophy ,«by 
every  one  who  is  disposed  to  flout  at  Platonism  as 
Utopian,  and  character  as  ideal.    If  Bacon  was 
bribed — if  the  "cammoda  into''  bent  his  moral 
principle   by  their   magnetic  power — oh!  how 
coldly  do  his  eulogies  on  them  come  to  the  heart ; 
and  though  "  painfully/'  yet  profitably  "  we  may 
turn  from  contemplating  bis  philosophy  to  con- 
template his  life."    His  life  may  cool  the  ardor  his 
philosophy  has  enkindled.     Was  this  its  fruit  a(ler 
all?  Was  he  "the  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of 
mankind?"  Then  can  we  feel  siffs  in  adopting  his 
system?   Would  the  Redeemer  of  men  be  the 
object  of  confidence  in  his  system  of  tru4b  and 
doctrine,  if  he  was  not  the  object  of  un  mingled 
admiration  in  his  character?  Do  we  not  instinc- 
tively judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits?  And  thus 
judged,  can  we  feel  otherwise  than  a  settled  feeling 
of  distrust  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  when,  after 
perusing  his  life, "  we  turn  from  it  as  a  checkered 
spectacle  of  so  much  glory,  and  so  much  shame?" 
My  sincere  wonder  has  been,  that  the  reviewer 
who  so  ingeniously  acknowledges  tho  failings  of 
Bacon*s  character,  had  not  been  led  by  them  to  sus- 
pect his  system ;  and  that  he  had  not  anticipated,  as 
the  writer  has  done,  that  the  efifectof  the  universal 
reign  of  Baconian  philosophy  would  be,  to  make 
giants  in  intellects  and  pigmies  in  morality. 
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TO  THE  JAMES. 

Strxam  or  TBB  bills!  (those  frowning  peakiy 

Whose  base  thy  limpid  current  layes. 
As,  lightly  bounding  on,  it  seeks 

A  broader  tide,  and  prouder  wares :) 
So  briglitiy  dear's  thy  crystal  flow,  *     , 

The  loTelie4  Naiad*s  eye  of  UoSy 
If  mirrored  in  the  ware  below, 

WoQld  stiU  retain  iu  heaTonly  hue  I 

Stmbam  or  TBB  TALB*  thy  rolling  tide 

r^o  longer  leaps  in  careless  play ; 
A  hundred  showers  have  swelled  thy  pride ; 

A  thousand  streams  have  own'd  thy  sway. 
But  shower  and  stream  have  stained  diy  face, 

As  human  hearts  are  stained  by  time, 
When  ehiIdhood*s  bright  and  playAil  giaes 

QiTss  way  to  manhood's  loftier  prioM. 

Strbam  or  TBB  FLAnr!  a  mightier  ferce 

Is  urging  on  thy  ceaseless  tide ; 
A  mightier  spirit  rules  thy  course ; 

Thy  waters  more  majestic  glide. 
The  mountain  brook,  where  scarce  eoald  rest 

The  sportiTe  elfin's  tiny  boat, 
Is  nqpr  that  stream,  on  whose  wide  breast 

A  thousand  barques  securely  float 

OU  stream !  I  Ioto  thee--for  thy  shores 
Are  thronged  with  risions  of  romance ;  * 

And  memory  there  unfolds  her  stores ; 

.  While  fancy's  dreamy  spells  entrance. 

I  love  thee,  for  thy  waters  flow 
Through  fair  Virginia's  elassio  ground, 

^Vhere  erst  the  red  man  drew  his  "bow, 
Where  still  we  see  his  funeral  mound. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  noble  Jambs, 

Till  sun  and  stars  shall  cease  to  shine ; 
Thy  storied  history  now  is  fame's — 

The  homage  of  our  hearts'  is  thine. 
But  higher  feelings  stir  the  soul 

To  stand  near  thee  as  at  a  shrine; 
For,  while  thy  princely  waters  roll, 

Viboimia's  name  is  linked  with  thine. 


THERE'S  A  FLOWER 

raoM  A  lady's  Poar-roLio. 

There's  a  flower  that  grows. 

By  the  side  of  a  rill— 
Tho'  the  mower  oft  mows 

There,  it  flourishes  stiN. 
As  oft  as  'tis  broken 

From  off*  its  green  stem. 
It  springs  up;  (sad  token  t) 

And  btossoms  again. 

All  drooping  its  posture, 
Deep  purple  its  hue,  • 

E'er  bent  down  with  moisture. 
And  dropping  with  dew. 


When  niomiBg  is  besniBg 

From  orient  skies^ 
It  glows,  like  tears  stroamng 

From  beauty's  bright  eyes. 

At  erery  breath  trembles 

fiach  delicate  leaf; 
So  much  it  resembles 

Young  beauty  in  grief. 
A  fond  bpsom  bleeds 

Beneath  hs  dark  shade. 
And  lis  root  deeply  feeds 

On  a  warm  heart  betiayedL 

So  the  flower  still  weeps 

Where  the  pale  maid  lies^ 
And  the  west  wind  creeps 

To  contribute  its  sighs. 
And  the  murmuring  rill, 

As  it  ripples  along, 
In  strains  mournful,  still 

Chants  ^  funeral  song 


I.  p. 


LUCILE: 

A  NOVELETTE. 
By  the  AuthsMs^qf  **Tks  Cms.** 

CHAPTER  IT. 


I  will  do 
What  hMTen  approv 


ydoty! 


JDMttta. 


The  hope  {■  cruahcd 
Thftt  Ik  my  life ;  the  ▼olee  within  tnehasM 
That  epoke  sweei  oracles. 

The  mm  was  setting,  and  the  lengthened  En- 
dows cauied  two  travellers,  who  were  joomepus 
together,  to  urge  their  horses  to  greater  speed. 
The  young  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  beiTeoi, 
though  her  light  was  dioomed  by  thsTetiring  glo- 
ries of  the  monarch  of  day.  An  air  of  recklea 
gaiety  distinguished  the  younger  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  at  interrala  he  carolled  a  gij  nog, 
in  a  Toice  of  deep,  rich  tone.  He  was  imall  isd 
delicately  formed,  with  a  lace  of  almost  femioiBe 
beauty,  yet  the  eyes,  of  a  clear  bright  giefi  ^ 
more  of  the  eagle  tlum  the  dore  in  their  expres- 
sion. A  Spanish  hat  was  placed  on  one  nde  of 
his  head,  and  the  drooping  plume  mingled  witii 
the  short  curls  of  dark  hair,  which  escaped  from 
its  confinement.  His  companion  wu  much  more 
adranced  in  life:  he  waf  a  tall  gaunt  figii9)tf' 
rayed  in  the  garb  of  a  monk.  His  cowl  w« 
thrown  back,  displaying  a  ftoe  that  might  oooe 
have  been  handsome,  but  the  austerities  of  hii  i*" 
ligion,  or  serere  physical  suflering,  had  reduced 
him  to  a  mele  shadow,  and  his  complexion  wai  of 
such  deathlike  paleness,  that,  but  for  the  qoidc 
flashing  of  the  keea  black  eye,  one  might  bere 
fimcied  that  they  gaiedon  the  dewl.  fla  looM 
worn  and  restkei;  like  one  who  bed  ftniggW 
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with  the  ptnioiis  of  life  in  the  vain  endeavor  to 
oreroome  tbem,  and  become^  what  be  pn^eited  to 
be,  a  devotee  to  heaTon. 

"  Father/'  said  the  youth, "  we  are  nearly  at 
the  end  of  oar  journey.  We  must  eurely  reach 
my  uncle's  house  before  the  moon  drops  behind 
thetrees." 

"  Yes,  my  son,  before  the  hour  of  seven  arrives 
we  ghall  be  in  his  presence.  Even  now  our  road 
wiodfl  through  his  vast  domains:  look,  Victor, and 
lee  what  yon  may  inherit  if  you  are  not  wayward 
and  ibdlishly  proud." 

''Proud!  &ther;"  said  the  young  man,  ear- 
nestly ;  '*  do  you  call  it  pride  to  shrink  from  for- 
cing my  cousin  into  an  union  with  me?  I  have 
ber  letter  now  next  to  my  heart,  and  when  mer- 
cenary, selfish  thoughts  intrude,  I  will  read  it  as  a 
talisman  to  preserve  me  from  the  meanness  of  de^ 
liring  a  connexion  which  is  so  repugnant  to  her 
feelings.  That  letter  has  made  me  her  frienA  ibr 
life.  M^  untfe  will  not  find  in  me  an  instrument 
to  further  his  cruel  intention  of  separating  two 
heart!  that  are  united." 

"  Pooh  I  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  your  uncle :  iwhere  be  has  once  determined 
he  is  inflexible,  and  you  wijl  find  yourself  as  wax 
in  his  hands.  The  girl,  too,  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful ;  you  are  at  that  age  when  love  has  the  most 
powerful  sway,  and  spite  of  your  determination  to 
the  contrary,  you  will  love  her ; — what  will  then 
become  of  your  quixotic  determination  to  resign 
ber,  when  all  things  are  in  your  favcMr?" 

"  I  ahall  only  love  her  as  a  brother,  and  as  such 
oounsel  and  assist  her." 

"  We  shall  see — we  shall  see,"  said  the  monk, 
•baking  his  head.  ''At  your  age  such  sentiments 
are  natural,  but  wait  until  the  heart  speaks  in  &- 
TOT  of  your  own  interests,  and  then  decide  on  the 
course  you  will  pursue." 

"  Ttut  course,  under  any  circumstances,  must 
still  be  the  same.  If  I  thought  it  would  not,  my 
prayer  to  heaven  should  be  that  the  sod  might 
press  upon  my  breast  ere  a  chill  and  blighting 
band  be  laid  on  it,  withering  the  noble  aspirations 
which  give  us  assurance«that  we  claim  some  af- 
finity with  beings  of  a  higher  order.  Father," 
continued  he,  eaimestly , "  I  would  not  lose  the  con- 
Kiouaaess  of  having  acted  as  a  man  of  honor  and 
feeling  should  do,  for  this  whole  island  and  all  the 
wealth  that  it  contains.  I  prize  my  own  self- 
nspect  beyond  my  uncle's  riches : — the  love  of  his 
lighter  is  not  hers  to  give ;  and  I  should  deem 
myself  a  spiritless  wretch^  could  I  ask  Lucile  to 
bestow  on  me  the  hand  which  should  only  accom- 
pany ber  heart  No !  all  my  efforts  shall  be  used 
to  induce  my  uncle  to  receive  Sidney  Grey  as  his 
son" 

"And  all  your  influence  be  unavailing.  I  tell 
you,  woe  all  the  pride  of  all  the  Howards  con- 
densed in  one  single  form,  that  form  were  your 


uncle's :  his  daughter  is  as  dear  to  him  as  life  it- 
self, but  he  will  sacrifice  even  her  on  that  ruthless 
altar,  sooner  than  see  her  wed  one  so  obscurely 
bom  as  Grey.  Why,  every  drop  of  hi^  proud 
blood  boils  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  son  of  his 
former  overseer  daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  his 
lovely  child.  But  'tis  idle  to  speak  of  the  future, 
for  you  must  be  guMed  by  events,  and  above  all 
things,  endeavor  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  your 
uncle.  .  He  is  all  you  have  to  depend  on ;  and  if 
he  casts  you  off,  you  are  undone,  fiut  here  is  the 
house  before  us,  and  I  hear  the  voice  of  Gen. 
Montressor  on  the  gallery  calling  a  servant  to 
take  our  horses." 

The  road  wound  through  a  long  avenue  of  limes, 
with  their  white  blossoms  glittering  in  the  bright 
moonlight  In  a  few  moments  they  entered  an 
extensive  yard,  shaded  by  groups  of  magnificent 
trees,  through  the  branches  of  which  glanced  the 
columns  and  galleries  of  a  splendid  manskm.  Two 
black  servants  took  the  horses  of  our  travellers, 
and  they  were  ushered  into  the  house  with  a  hearty 
welcome  from  its  hospitable  owner.  He  folded 
his  nephew  to  his  heart  with  much  emotion,  as  he 
.said, 

**  You  are  right  welcome  to  my  home,  my  dear 
boy.  I  have  looked  for  you  long  and  earnestly ; 
and  there  is  one  other  face,  fairer  and  younger 
than  mine,  that  has  brightened  at  the  news  of  your 
expected  arrival,  I  promise  you." 

"  I  should  feel  too  much  fluttered,  my  dear  sir, 
could  I  think  for  a  moment  that  my  cousin  would 
feel  pleased  to  hear  that  I  am  here." 

"  Pleased!  the  deuce!  what — whatdoygu  mean, 
sir  ?  She  were  no  daughter  of  mine,  if  she  were 
not  delighted  to  welcome  her  own  nestl*  relation  to 
her  fether's  roof.  She  expects  you  with  pleasure ; 
so  go  to  her  at  once— no  ceremony — you  will  find 
her  a  little  pale  and  weak,  as  this  hot  weather  has 
retarded  her  recovery  from  a  spell  of  illness;  but 
she  knew  you  were  to  be  here  this  evening,  and 
requested  to  see  you  if  you  came  before  her  hour 
oi  retiring.  Here,  Agnes,"  he  continued,  calling 
to  a  girl  who  was  crossing  the  door  at  the  moment, 
**  show  Mr.  Montressor  where  to  find  your  young 
lady." 

Victor  followed  the  gir^across  a  wide  hall,  into 
a  spacious  room  decorated  with  busts,  pictures, 
and  flowers :  the  furniture  was  of  the  lightest  and 
most  elegant  description,  and  as  be  glanced  around, 
he  thought  it  a  fitting  sanctuary  for  the  young  and 
lovely  occupant  The  windows  all  opened  to  the 
floor,  and  near  one  of  them,  on  a  low  couch,  re- 
clined his  cousin.  Victor  started  as  his  eye  fell 
on  the  wan,  yet  still  beautiful  features  of  Lucile. 
A  loose  dress  of  embroidered  muslin  enfolded  her 
slight  figure,  and  it  was  scarcely  whiter  than  the 
cheek  of  its  wearer :  her  hair  ilras  put  back  from 
her  brow,  and  spread  over  the  pillows,  as  if  the 
weight  of  it  was  more  than  the  throbbing  temples 
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could  suftain.  A  faint  fluah  lingecl  her  cheek,  ai 
Victor  kneeled  beside  the  couch,  and  taking  her 
pale,  thin  hand  in  hit,  said — 

''  I  dreamed  not,  dearest  cousin,  that  you  liad 
been  so  ill  as  your  appearance  denotes.  I  am 
here  t»  fulfil  your  behests.  The  humblest  slave 
your  father  claims,  is  not  more  ready  to  do  your 
pleasure.  Can  the  dread  ofake  have  reduced  you 
to  the  slate  I  Und  you  in  ?" 

"Ah,ao!  not  altogether  that,''  murmured  Lu- 
cile, "  yet  1  knew  you  not — ^you  might  require  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bond ;  and  my  father  relents  not 
Forgive  me,  dear  cousin — you  have  taken  a 
iveight  from  my  heart  which  was  crushing  me  to 
the  grave.  I  have  been  very  ill'-^-and  very,  very 
unhappy.     You  have  my  letter  V* 

"  Yes — and  my  heart  thanked  you  for  your  con- 
fidence. 1  will  prove  myself  worthy  of  it:  I  will 
endeavor  to  win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  your 
father,  and  then  use  my  influence  lo  gam  his  con- 
sent to  your^—" 

''  That  were  a  hopeless  taak,"  interrupted  Lu- 
cile.  "You  will  only  embitter  him  against  your- 
self, by  making  the  attempt  No— all  I  ask  is 
the  liberty  of  remaining  as  I  am,  with  the  sad 
privilege  of  thinking  on  the  past,  and  consecrating 
in  my  heart  the  image  which  has  so  long  reigned 
tliere.  I  know  that  without  my  father's  sanction  I 
cannot  marry  Sidney,  for  he  is  poor,  and  I  am  too 
helpless  to  share  the  lot  of  one  destitute  of  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  I  could  not  bear  to  entail  on 
kim  the  curse  of  genius  struggling  not  only  with 
poverty,  but  the  misery,  the  privations  to  which4 
should  be  expqiMd,  would  cause  him.  No,  Yic- 
tor,  I  cannot  be  his  wife,  but  I  can  still  glory  in 
his  genius ;  and  when  the  meed  of  fame  is  awarded 
to  his  talents,  I  can  say  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
my  heart,  'he  was  worthy  of  the  love  I  bestowed 
on  him,'  and  no  other  shall  possess  the  right  to  re- 
proach me  for  tlie  thought" 

**  What  would  I  not  give  for  such  love !" 
thought  the  youth,  as  he  gazed  on  the  pale  cheek 
lit  up  by  the  passing  glow  of  excited  feeling.  "  A^, 
sweet  Lucile,  why  did  you  give  the  priceless  gem  of 
your  afihctjonl  to  one  who  can  never  call  you  his.^ 
I  must  keep  strict  watch  over  my  heart,  or  it  will 
prompt  me  to  act  the^railM*  to  my  principles. 
Tell  me,  sweet  cousin,"  he  continued,  aloud, 
"where  Mr.  Grey  is  to  be  found?  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance." 

"  He  is  in  Havana,  I  believe,"  said  Lucile,  in  a 
low  voice.  *'I  have  not  seen  him  since  that 
dreadful  night  when  my  father  learned  that  we 
were  attached  to  each  other.  During  my  long 
illness  his  name  was  never  mentioned,  though  my 
ear  thirsted  lor  the  sound,  and  my  heart  grew  sick 
as  each  day  closed  and  no  token  of  remembrance 
came  from  him.  I  did  hear  at  last :  he  wrote  roe 
fuch  a  letter  as  soothed  my  wounded  feelings  and 
reooDciled  me  to  our  lot    He  spoke  of  my  &- 


ther's  prohibition — dwelt  on  his  obligatioDs  to  him,  * 
and  ended  by  the  assurance  of  nnwaverisg  aflec- 
tion  £ir  myself.  He  has  left  us*— refused  all  fur- 
ther assistance  from  my  &ther,  and  is  seeking  hii 
subsistenee  in  Havana  as  a  portrait  painter.  He 
ibndly  hopes  to  acquire  a  coropeienoe  within  a  fev 
years,  and  then  win  me  to  be  "his.  For  myaein 
cherish  no  such  delusion.  -In  the  yean  that  most 
intervene  before  such  a  result  can  rationally  be 
hoped  ibr,  the  remembrance  of  his  early  dream 
of  romance  will  have  been  effaced  by  the  itirring 
realities  of  life,  and  the  springing  up  of  that  ambi- 
tion which  ever  accompanies  a  high  order  of 
genius :  while  my  woman's  heart  will  exult  ia  hit 
fkme,  and  feel  that  it  casts  a  reflectsd  lustre  oq 
myself,  he  will  scarcely  revert  to  the  beiogvbo 
gave  to  him  the  life,  the  freshness,  the  energy  of 
undisciplined  -feeling.  Yet  why  should  1  grieTe? 
It  is  the  destiny  of  my  sex — neglect— ibrgetfuloeis, 
is  too  often  the  meed  of  woman's  lavished  affec- 
tions, and  mine  will  be  no  uncommvi  lot." 

She  spoke  calmly,  but  the  tears  forced  them- 
selves from  her  closed  eyelids,  and  rolled  in  lan;e 
dropson  the  hand  thatstill  clasped  herowp.  Deeply, 
too  deeply  for  his  own  peace,  did  Victor  lympi- 
thize  with  the  suffering  those  tears  denoted. 

After  a  few  moments,  she  slowly  marmored  a 
quotation  from  a  writer  she  admired  mucb- 
«*  *  W  hat  is  the  love  of  restless,  roving  man  ?-a  n- 
grant  stream  that  dallies  for  a  time  with  each 
flower  on  its  banks,  then  passes  on  and  leavei 
them  all  in  tears.'  Ah !  how  true!  Learemenow, 
dear  Victor;  I  am  weary  and  over  excited-to- 
morrow I  will  see  you  again." 


CHAPTER.  V 

Tb«  clouds  from  off  th j  pfniona  flinginc 

Am  tlioogh  tbey  bore  to-raorrow*t  llf  liL 

«  >*  «  *  ♦ 

Why  io  thii  ftirnace  It  mj  >plrtc  prored 
Like  tteel  In  tempering  fire .'  beetuM  I  brad  f 

BedittM  1  loved,  what  not  to  love  snd  ne, 
Wu  more  or  lets  than  oMruI,  and  ihu  w$> 

Atone,  in  a  lofty  and  spacious  spsrtment^iet  tbe 
young  painter.  His  cheek  was  thin  and  pilei  ^^ 
his  eye  flashed  with  the  brightnesa  of  Qodimoed 
hope.  He  was  at  work  on  a  picture,  vbkb  b« 
fondly  an^cipated  would  give  him  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  would  insure  him  the  competeoce  be » 
ardently  desired  to  acquire. 

A  few  weeks  before,  a  stranger  had  called  on 
him  and  described  a^ene  which  he  wisbed  bio 
to  paint — the  principal  actors  in  it  wereiketched 
with  such  minuteness,  that  Grey  hsd  litOe  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  the  likeness  to  his  mnn, 
and  the  scene  which  the  stranger  desired  to  we 
represented,  was  rapidly  growing  beaettb  bii 
hand. 

It  was  a  ntghl  scene:  «n  old  castle  |isrtiafij» 
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nm,  embowered  in  Tenereble  oaks^  Before  the 
estrtnoeofthe  castle  wae  a  group  of  figuree  look- 
ing up  with  an  expre«ioD  of  terror^  at  a  bright 
lamiaous  light  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  heavens^ 
from  where  the  full  round  moon  was  slowly  rising. 
It  was  not  a  meteor,  but  rather  a  fixed <^lowin9 
ndianGe,like  the  red  glate  which  the  light  from  a 
large  fire  throws  on  the  sky  at  night ;  and  in  the 
centre  were  several  glittering  orbs  like  balls  pf 
fire.  The  unnatural  light  fell  on  the  figures,  and 
Olumioed  each  countenance  with  its  unearthly 
ipleodor.  There  was  a  woman,  past  the  prime 
of  life,  with  features  of  a  haughty  and  regal  beauty, 
which  time  had  lightly  touched:  her  stately 
figure  was  drawn  up  to  its  fullest  height,  and  her 
head  proudly  raised,  to  gaze  on  the  supernatural 
light;  her  countenance  expressed  terror,  but  it 
vu  not  the  terror  of  a  weak  and  yielding  mind — 
il  ratlier  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  scorned  itself  that 
fear  ihould  fiiU  on  it,  and  din^its  proud  confidence. 
Betide  her  stood  a  gentleman,  whose  hair  was 
nlvered  o'er  with  years  ;  his  yenerable  counte- 
nance expressed  awe,  reverence  and  fear,  and  his 
bandiwere  clasped,  as  if  invoking  the  protection 
of  faearen.  In  front  was  a  woman  kneeling,  and 
weeping,  u  she  clung  to  the  drapery  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure. 

This  was  a  girl  of  a  beauty  as  rare  as  it  was 
exquisite;  yet  deep  and  agonizing  was  theexpres- 
lioQ  of  suffering  on  that  young  face.  As  one 
l«>ked  on  it,  they  involuntarily  bent  the  ear  to 
bear  the  low  wail  of  anguish  which  seemed  to 
bwst  from  the  half-parted  li|is.  The  face  was 
pele  and  appeared  worn  i#ith  suffering,  yet  nothing 
could  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  regular  Grecian 
features,  and  the  drooping  grace  of  that  charming 
figure.  Her  arms  weris  crossed  on  her  bosom,  in 
•n  attitnde  of  hopeless  dejection,  and  her  long  hair, 
filling  around  her  person,  half-veiled  its  exquisite 
lymmetry.  Her  head  was  partly  turned  from 
the  light,  as  if  it  were  a  sight  she  could  not  com- 
mand sufficient  firmness  to  look  on ;  «nd  there  was 
>  breathing  terror  in  the  expression  of  the  whole 
oounteoance,  which  at  once  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  beholder,  and  created  a  desire  lo  fathom  its 
source. 

The  artist  stood  off  and  looked  on  his  work,  and 
tlie  triumph  of  successful  genius  shone  in  his  eye, 
and  flushed  his  dark  cheek. 

"  Ah,  if  thia  should  win  me  a  name,"  he  mut* 
tend, "  I  should  then  see  my  way  before  me,  and 
would  no  longer  ieel  myself  presumptuous  in  ask- 
ing her  to  share  my  humble  lot  Ah,  Lucile,  had 
1  a  hope  of  future  fortune,  I  would  not  thus  tamely 
submit  to  the  harsh  mandate  of  your  unrelenting 
parent." 

"  This  is  beautiful,"  he  continued,  gazing  mth 
enthusiasm  on  the  picture.  "  'Tis  an  effort  wor- 
thy of  me :  never  before  did  I  feel  the  full  power 
of  (hatgloriooa  talent  with  which  hOaven  has  gift- 


ed me.  I  only  now  begin  to  feel  my  own  capa- 
city to  emulate  the  masters  of  my  noble  art.  And 
this  win  bring  gold  to  me — gold  I  sordid  ore,  dug 
ftom  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth;  and«yet  with- 
out it,  my  genius  may  become  a  self-consuming 
lamp — my  spirit  rust  in  neglect  and  forgelfulness, 
and  I  sink,  in  an  unknoWb,  unhonored  grave,  one 
of  the  many  victims  to  the  early  struggles  of 
genius." 

The  stranger  entered  the  room.  He  was  a 
middle  aged  man,  with  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est melancholy  in  his  countenance.  He  gazed  on 
the  picture  some  moments  in  silence — then  turning 
to  the  artist,  he  said — 

"  Ah,  my  young  friend,  you  have  succeeded  to 
admiration.  That  picture  commemorates  the  fate 
of  one  as  gentle,  as  lovely  as  your  own  love,  and 
one  doomed  to  the  same  fate  by  an  ambitious  and 
overbearing  mother.  Nay — start  not — ^yhur  his* 
tory  is  not  unknown  to  me ;  the  many  tongues  of 
gossip  have  already  informed  me  of  all  worth 
knowing  in  your  past  life.  Complete  the  picture, 
and  then  find  means  to  let  the  father  of  your  be- 
trothed see  it,  and  hear  the  story  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate.  The  outline  of  that  story  you 
shall  have.  It  will  be  a  warning  to  him  to  shield 
the  drooping  flower,  and  buid  up  the  bruised  heart. 
Tell  him,  should  he  doubt  the  truth  of  that  super- 
natural warning,  that  there  are  those  now  liv- 
ing who  can  bear  witness  to  it.  Ah!  would — 
would  that  it  were  not  true,  beloved  Beatrice,"  he 
continued,  passionately  gazing  on  the  fair  face  of 
the  principal  figure  in  the  group — "  would  that 
thoo  wert  now  besMeene,  as  in  days  of  yore,  my 
eyes  gazing  on  thy  breathing  loveliness,  and  not 
on  that  shadow,  which  but  mocks  me  with  a  re« 
semblance,  that  is,  and  yet  is  not  her  I  once  loved 
so  wildly." 

THere  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  when, 
turning  to  Grey,  he  said,  ^' Adieu,  young  man — 
you  have  my  thanks  for  your  endeavors  to  please 
me :  here  is  the  stipulated  price  of  your  labor,  and 
may  it  be  but  the  commencement  of  that  pros- 
perity which  should  reward  the  exertions  of  such 
talent  as  yqti  possess.  The  stranger  and  the  wan- 
derer leaves  with  you  his  thanks,  and  his  earnest 
prayers  for  your  future  welfiire.  1  go  hence  in  a 
few  days,  but  shall  return  within  the  month,  and 
claim  the  picture.  In  the  meantime  use  it,  to- 
gether with  this  manuscript,  for  the  furtherance 
of  your  own  views  as  you  may  think  propeg" 

He  placed  a  few  leaves  of  paper,  much  discolored 
by  time,  into  the  hand  of  the  painter,  together 
with  a  well-filled  pune,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. 

Grey  placed  himself  beside  the  window,  and 
read  the  wild  story  the  manuscript  contained :  and 
as  the  waning  light  of  day  fell  on  the  picture,  the 
figures  seemed  to  start  into  life  before  him. 

It  thus  commenced ; 
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"  The  predktioQ  ii  fulfilled!  For  yeut  it  hat 
hung  oyer  that  dayoted  houaa,  and  now  haa  fidlan 
to  crush  the  lorelie§tof  its  daughters ! — There  is 
an  old  cestle  in  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  which 
descended  from  generation  to  iteration  of  bold 
and  hardj  barons,  till  at  length  the  only  scion  of 
that  noble  race  was  a  Ibeble  girl.  Her  nether 
was  a  woman  of  imperious  temper,  who  mcmmed 
that  the  name  of  a  high  race  should  become  ex- 
tinct, and  determined,  in  her  own  mind,  that  exalled 
rank  should  compensate  her  daughter  ibr  the  lac- 
rifice  of  her  paternal  name :  but  in  yain  did  she 
seek  to  fill  the  mind  of  her  gentle  yielding  child 
with  her  aspiring  yiews.  Beatrice  loyed  one  of 
humble  birth — the  son  of  one  of  her  Other's  ten- 
ants. They  had  been  reared  together,  and  she  had 
loved  him  ere  yet  she  knew  love's  name ;  but  her 
hand  was  sought  by  one  who  thought  he  honored 
her  by  his  choice.  The  ftther  was  passive— the 
mother  forced  her  to  become  the  bride  of  nim  her 
heart  loathed. 

"  It  was  the  evening  after  her  inauspicious  mar- 
riage, that  her  nurse  was  standing  beside  her 
young  lady,  placing  the  bridal  wreath  on  her 
head  for  a  feast  which  was  that  night  to  be  held 
in  her  ihther's  halls.  Suddenly  a  bright  light  fell 
on  the  person  of  the  bride,  and  the  old  woman 
shrieked — 

"'The  prediction — ^the  prediction:  this  night 
shall  the  glories  of  this  ancient  house  pass  away  !' 

"  Then  that  group  gathered  before  the  caille, 
and  the  lather  repeated  the  words  of  an  ancient 
seer,  who  had  foretold  the  downfell  of  his  house. 
The  prediction  ran  thus— >  • 

"  'When  the  proud  eagle  shall  rend  the  breast  of 
its  young,  then  diall  the  red  light  warn  the  house 
of  its  fell,  and  the  lovely  and  beloved  shall  find 
peace  where  alone  it  may  be  found?* 

" '  I  cannot — no  I  cannot  look  on  it,''  said  Bea- 
trice, as  she  turned  shuddering  away ;  that  red 
light  seems  to  scorch  my  heart  and  sear  my  eye- 
balls. Mother— oh,  mother !  let  me  hide  myself 
from  my  doom — throw  your  arms  around  me,  that 
I  may  feel  myself  in  safety,  as,  when  kittle  child, 
I  clung  to  you  for  protection.  Hold  me  to  your 
heart,  mother,  and  do  not  let  the  red  demon  take 
me  from  you — your  love  can  be  a  shield  for  your 
child — a  mother's  love  is  too  pure  and  hallowed  a 
circle,  for  his  demon  hate  to  step  within  its  influ- 
ence, to  drag  me  from  your  arms.' 

" '  My  child — my  daughter— this  is  folly,  mad- 
ness—come within  and  take  something  to  com- 
pose yourself.' 

" '  Yes,  mother,  I  will  come  in,  but  mark  my 
words:  as  I  cross  the  threshold  it  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  cross  it  ahru.  When  next  the  shadows  d 
the  oaks  of  my  fathers  fell  on  me,  I  shall  be  borne 
out — struck — maddened — ^blasted  by  the  curse  of 
ambition.  Oh,  mother !  mother !  was  it  well  of  thee 


to  crush  my  heart,  because  the  bkiod  tbt  pen 

life  to  it  was  said  to  be  of  a  nobler  stream  thisjiitf 

Nobler  !  man's  nobility !  and  be— A<  wu  God't!' 

"'My  daughter,  hurii  those  firtntic  wordi- 

yonr  husband  waits.'     'Call  him  not  my  Inf- 

4)attd!'  said  the  poor  girl,  passioostsly.   'Whit 

care  I  for  husbaoid  now  i»  He  knew  1  loved  hin 

not — I  told  him  so— that  my  whole  nolwii  <ie- 

i(pted to  another:  what  cared  he  for  my paniooate 

appealing?    The  heiress  with  her  bnidlandiud 

full  coffers  was  all  he  sought;— he  hastbeo;  but 

ray  heart  he  never  had — he  never  iball  hnt-i 

few  more  hours  and  it  will  be  chilled,  asd  cold, 

and  at  rest.' 

•       '•        •        •       ••#• 

"  One  week  fitHn  that  night  the  wu  bone  to 
her  grave,  and  the  wail  of  anguish  rose  loudly  to 
heaven  for  the  fete  of  the  broken-hoartei  Her 
fether  sank  at  once  beneath  the  blow*  Her  lad 
sought  a  new  bride ;.  him  she  had  loved  becuoe  a 
wanderer ;  and  the  mother,  whose  fasnglity  spirit 
had  wrought  the  fulfilment  of  the  propbecy^diedof 
that  searing,  lasting  grief,  whkh  stem  hearts 
soBsettmes  feel." 

Grey  arose,  and  walked  several  times  aciM  the 
floor,  stopping  each  time  to  gaxe  on  the  pictofe, 
which  possessed  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"  'Tis  a  strange  atory,"  he  muttered,  "and 
may  be  useful.  It  may  remind  km,  when  he 
kioks  on  the  pale  cheek  of  Lucile,  thtt  aich  i 
doom  may  fidl  on  her.    IwiUtryitttallereotL" 


CHAPTER  VL 

In  i^  deaeit  a  rovnUln  latptin^ngt 
In  the  wide  waste  there  edil  is  t  oee, 

And  a  bird  In  the  tolhude  eingfog, 
Which  fpeaka  to  mj  spUkof  tk9L 


Bf**' 


LflC  her  keep  htr  pfffde. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  hersaffo. 

HeatntitdEBrtk. 

There  was  a  pavilion  in  the  gudea  of  Geo. 
Montressor,  which  had  been  fitted  tip  e»^ 
the  superintendence  of  his  daughter.  '^*^^ 
light  and  elegant  structure,  situated  in  e  grovo  o^ 
orange  and  citron  trees:  the  interior  was  deconlod 
with  the  earlier  eflforts  of  Grey's  pencil.  It  cos- 
tained  an  organ  of  fine  tone,  and  at  the  boor  of 
vespers  its  solemn  melody  had  been  wool  to  fiU 
the  air,  accompanied  by  the  sweet  voice  of  totK 
singing  the  hymn  to  the  virgin ;  for,  thougb  nots 
Catholic,  ther«  was  to  her  romantic  mind  i  ctom 
in  some  of  the  observances  of  tbatim^osins  "*^ 
and  never  did  the  pai«  soul  of  that  yoong  ^ 
more  deeply  feel  its  imroortelity,  than  wW 
breathing  in  that  solemn  hour  the  thrilling  vordi 
of  appeal  to  the  motter  of  him  who  wept  o?er  • 

lost  world. 

It  was  thai  8(iH  and  dreamy  hour,  and  oaci 
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more  Locife  wai  in  her  fiivorite  retreat  It  was 
the  fifft  time  finoe  her  illnen  that  she  had  Tea- 
tared  thither.  She  had  ieared  that  the  asiocia- 
tioos  of  the  hour  and  the  spot  might  oyercome  her 
aewlj  aoqaired  tranquiUitj ;  but  she  had  a  letter 
fromGrey,  which  had  reached  faer{liat  morning, 
ud  she  felt  that  the  sweet  and  tender  memories 
linked  with  the  paTilii^p,  would  no  longer  oppress 
ber  heart  with  a  sense  of  its  present  desolation,  by 
oontnitnig  it  with  the  happy  past  A  faint  rose* 
tinge  was  once  moi^  on  her  cheek,  and  hope  again 
threw  her  mag^c  halo  over  the  future — ^the  hope  of 
a  young  and  loving  heart,  which  could  not  be- 
lieTe  that  time  would  fail  to  soften  her  ftther  in 
iiTorof  her  noble  Sidney;  yet  had  she  been  of  a 
mpidous  temper,  a  new  cause  of  uneasuiess  might 
ktre  been  found  in  the  conduct  of  her  cousin. 

DurtDg  the  weeks  of  her  convalescence,  Tictor 
hd  watched  over  her  as  a  brother.  It  was  his 
hand  which  gathered  the  freshest  flowers — his 
Toke  which  read  the  poem  or  the  story,  that  wiled 
away  the  tedious  hours  of  languor  and  weariness, 
afid  Lucile  was  deeply  grateful ;  -but  it  was  not 
thus  with  Victor.  He  had  yielded  lilmost  uncon- 
KuHisly  to  a  passion  ibr  the  gentle  and  unoom- 
plainiog  being  thus  thrown  on  his  sympathy.  A 
passion  which  was  destined  to  become  &tal  to  his 
peace  and  her  own.  He  reproached  himself  with 
bittemesa,  but  meh  day  ibund  him  more  deeply 
enthralled,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  given  to  the 
possibility  of  winning  the  love  of  his  fiiir^ousin 
from  the  poor  and  insignificant  Grey.  A^ange 
bad  indeed  "  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream" 
tioce  tbft  evening  of  his  arrival.  He  came  full  of 
bigh  and  honorable  intentions ;  the  generosity  of 
a  youthful  spirit ;  but  spite  of  his  own  resolves  he 
lo?ed,  and  what  love  is  not  selfish  ?  We  may  lav- 
ish wealth  with  a  prodigal  hand,  or,  in  a  moment 
of  thoughtless  folly,  waste  the  wages  hardly  won, 
but  who  is  willing  to  yield  to  another  the  afi^ec- 
tKOB  of  those  they  love  ?  The  heart  acknowledges 
DO  prkft  right  Where  so  mudi  love  is  given  we 
fiacy  that  we  have  a  rigM  to  claim  some  portion 
in  return.  Thus  it  was  with  Victor :  all  thfogs 
were  in  his  favor,  save  that  little  rebellious  heart 
which  still  dung  with  woman's  faith  to  its  early 
love.  Tet  he  did  not  despair.  Time — ^her  fii- 
ther's  wishes — would  eventually  triumph  over  her 
ill-placed  affection ;  and  in  the  interim  he  might 
linger  by  her  side,  and  offer  his  homage  at  the 
sfarme  of  her  beauty,  without  molestation  from 
bis  rival.  Selfish  thought !  yet  true  to  a  lover's 
sahire. 

And  Lucile  was  again  in  that  sanctuary,  sacred 
to  the  recollections  of  the  past,  but  no  sound  of 
muiic  floated  on  the  hushed  and  breathless  eve. 
Her  bead  was  bent  forward— her  lips  apart — her 
ear  listening  for  that  step  which  had  so  often 
brushed  the  dew  from  the  pathway  that  led  to  her 
retreat 


The  orange  boughs  were  parted — ^a  shower  of 
snowy  leaves  fell  at  her  feet,  and  starting  forward, 
Lucile  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  ot  her  early 
playmate. 

*'  Once  more,  dear,  adored  Lucile,  do  we  meet ;" 
murmured  a  low, deep  voice;  "  and  you  have  suf** 
fered  much,  beloved  one — ^you  are  pale,  and  tears 
are  on  your  cheek." 

*'  But  they  are  not  tears  of  sorrow,"  said  Lucile, 
raising  her  soft  dark  eyes,  whose  long  lashes  were 
heavy  with  the  dews  of  excited  feeling.  ''Ah, 
Sidney,  how  I  have  wished  for  this  hour,  and 
grew  heart-sick  when  I  thought  it  would  never 
come.  During  these  long,  long  weeks,  when  I 
lay  on  a  restless  and  feverish  couch,  I  in  vain 
looked  for  some  token  from  you — some  assurance 
that  I  was  still  fondly  remembered.  Ah,  thought^ 
less  one  I  did  such  an  assurance  come?" 

"  And  did  it  not,  Lucile  ?"  asked  Sidney,  ear- 
nestly. ''Heaven  and  your  own  heart  are  my 
witnesses  that  I  am  incapable  of  such  neglect :  I, 
who  hovered  around  you  night  after  night,  watch- 
ing the  light  that  gleamed  from  your  sick  chambhr, 
and  when  day  dawned  feared  to  ask  your  atten- 
dants how  yoii  had  passed  those  still  and  lonely 
hours,  lest  the  answer  should  extinguish  all  hope. 
I  could  not  enter  those  walhi  from  which  I  had  been 
once  expelled,  with  little  show  of  courtesy  or' 
affection;  but  I  could  send  my  soul  to  your  sick 
couch,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  raise  my 
heart  to  heaven  in  prayers  for  your  recovery. 
This  I  havedod^ — and  not  this  alone.  When  as- 
sured by  your  physician  that  the  delirium  of  fever 
was  past,  I  daily  found  means  to  send  a  line  by 
your  waiting  maid ;  and  after  the  arrival  of  your 
cousin  he  kindly  offered  to  become  the  medium  of 
communication  between  us." 

"What!  Victor?"  exclaimed  Lucile.  ."He 
brought  me  one'  letter— only  one ;  and  he  it  was 
who  commented  on  your  neglect,  and  contrasted 
it  with  the  fond  affection  with  which  I  lingered 
over  each  line  from  you.  Surely  Victor  could  not 
thus  have  acted  without  a  motive.'* 

"  No-^he  could  not — he  did  not,"  said  Sidney, 
in  a  deep,  stem  tone, "  and  'tis  as  I  feared :  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  cousin  is  not  proof  against  the 
combined  charms  of  your  person  and  fortune.  He 
sees  me  poor,  unfriended,  struggling  for  an  exis- 
tence even — and  he  feels  that  it  were  &r  better  for 
you  to  forget  your  unworldly  dream  of  love,  and, 
wedding  him,  live  in  the  splendor  in  which  you 
have  been  reared,  than  mar  your  fortunes  by 
linking  them  with  mine.  I  see,  I  feel  it  all — 1 
have  felt  it  long  pressing  on  my  heart  with  the 
weight  of  despair.  What,  you !  the  spoiled  and 
flattered  beauty,  whose  wishes  are  laws  to  those 
around  you — whose  looks  are  watched  by  a  train 
Qf  menials  prompt  to  execute  each  bidding,  before 
it  has  scarcely  time  to  shape  itself  in  words,-*you 
wed  a  nameless, houseless, pennyless  man! 
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too,  cuned  with  a  geDiot — proverbklly  the  most 
luckless,  reckless  race  on  earth — why  there  is  folly, 
madness  in  the  thought — ^presumptuous  that  I  am 
to  dream  of  such  a  misalliance.  No«  Miss  Montres- 
sor,  if  you  would  be  tiappy^  drug  your  memory 
into  Ibrgetfulness  of  the  past:  in  the  airy  castles 
that  imagination  loves  to  build,  place  some  other 
image— that  of  your  cousin,  if  you  will,  for  he  is 
handsome  as  a  god — and  though  he  has  been 
treacherous  to  his  trust  in  one  instance,  he  may 
not  proTe  so  again.  He  may  become  worthy  of 
you — at  least  he  is  your  father's  choice,  and  there 
will  be  no  sacrifice  in  accepting  him,  save  of  a 
heart  that  adores  yon :  a  heart  which  has  suffered 
your  image  to  come  between  me  and  my  bright 
dream  of  future  iame ;  yet  that  heart  can  bid  you 
forget  me,  if 'tis  necessary  to  your  happiness  to  do 


so. 
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"  Cruel,  cruel  Sidney !"  said  the  weeping  girl. 
"Have  I  merited  repreach?  The  effort  lor  for- 
get fulness  shall  not  be  wanting,  at  least  on  my 
part,  if  such  is- the  language  you  can  use  toward 


me. 


In  an  instant  Sidney  was  beside  her,  with  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  imploring  forgiveness. 

"  Pardon  me,  Luctle — pardon  me.  My  haugh- 
ty and  irritated  spirit  should  not  pour  its  bitler- 
'tiess  on  you,  1  know  full  well;  but  my  lot  is  a 
hard  one  to  bear.  Condemned  to  loneliness — 
misery — wasting  my  heart  in  vain  regrets,  and 
vainer  aspirations  for  that  future  which  may  not 
be  for  me — happiness,  affection  within  my  reach, 
yet  I  dare  not  grasp  them,  lest  in  so  doing  I  make 
the  wretchedness  of  her  I  love  beyond  ray  owit  ex- 
istence. Oh,  Lucile !  is  it  not  a  fate  worse  than 
that  of  Tantalus  of  old?  Yet,  dearest  one,  with- 
draw not  your  affection  from  me ;  for  without  it 
life  ha0  no  object.  Without  your  smile,  even  fame, 
the  flattering  breath  of  thousands,  would  be  value- 
less. Look  on  me,  dearest  girl,  and  say  that  my 
hasty  words  are  forgiven." 

**  Ah,  you  know  full  well  that  your  voice  never 
petitions  in  vain.  Yet  I  am  distressed  at  the  con- 
Guct  of  my  cousin.  He  knew  of  the  arrival  of 
your  splendid  picture,  and  the  strange  story  con- 
nected with  it.  He  volunteered  to  show  it  to  my 
father,  and  I  can  now  fothom  the  cause  of  his  re- 
lentless mood  when  he  came  to  me,  and  reproached 
me  for  clinging  with  such  tenacity  to  my  predi- 
lection for  you.  He  said  that  such  foolery  was 
beneath  you  and  himself— he,  fortunately,  was  not 
a  moonstruck  lover,  or  a  wandering  maniac;  and 
the  servants  already  had  his  orders  to  convey  it  to 
your  abode  forthwith.  But  hark  !  there  is  a  foot- 
step— leave  me,  leave  me  now — for  worlds  I 
would  not  have  our  interview  discovered." 

"  Meet  me  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  evening. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  will — ^I  will — but  now  leave  me." 

A  hasty  adieu  was  murmured,  and  the  parted 


boughs  bad  scarcely  closed  over  his  retrestins 
figure,  when  Victor  stood  before  her. 

*'  Tou  are  out  late,  ma  peiiU  cousin,"  nid )«, 
gaily.  "  I  have  sought  yon  in  many  pbcss  whid 
are  wont  to  be  gladdened  byyonr  preseace,  but 
they  knew  you  not,  and  I  have  wandered  aromd 
your  spirit's  shrine  like  the  ghosts  of  deptrtd 
pleasures  around  the  heart  fjaej  once  made  joyou, 
but  you  came  not,  and  I  fortunately  remembend 
the  pavil ion .  It  has  hitherto  been  as  a letled  book 
to  me — ^may  I  enter  and  survey  the  woaden  it 
contains?" 

**  If  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  do  so,"  nid  the 
lady,  coldly.  Victor  felt  the  change  in  her  tone, 
and  knew  not  to  what  to  ascribe  it,  but  he  enter- 
edj  and  looked  around. 

*' These— books,  drawings,  flowers,  music-a 
very  pretty  assortment;  and — let  me  see— this 
dim  twilight  scarcely  allows  one  to  judge,  but  jou 
have  also  some  pretty  specimens  of  paintiog:  the 
productions  of  your  own  pencil  I  presame." 

*'  No — I  seldom  draw,  and  very  imperlectlj. 
They  are  those  of  "— 

"  Ah,  I  understand— of  Grey.  And  ]roa  rise 
from  your  sick  bed,  Lucile,  to  come  to  thii  ipot, 
which  is  consecrated  to  his  image,  to  draw  tbe  pa§t 
closer  to  your  breast.  That  past  which  you  in 
bound  by  every  duty  to  endeavor  to  forget.  Ereo 
your  womanly  pride  is  bowed  before  this  negfect- 
ful  lover,  who  in  your  hours  of  suffering  wasfcr- 
getful^  what  caused  your  cheek  to  pale,  sod  Ibe 
pulsesTf  life  to  grow  foint    Is  this  well?" 

*'  Victor,"  said  Lucile,  "why  speaktometkai? 
I  have  seen  Sidney  within  the  hour— kiraed  ym 
treachery — for  what  softer  name  can  I  give  it?- 
and  now  I  ask  you  how  you  could  so  reckMy 
increase  the  anguish  which  was  consamitig  my 
spirit?  You  who  rowed  to  further  my  wishes  es 
far  as  lay  in  your  power — why,  why  haFc  yoo 
done  this?" 

''  Because,"  said  Victor,  throwing  bimsdrbefore 
her,  *^  because  I  adore  you !  I  came  to  yoa  vHb 
high  and  honorable  intent,  yet  in  the  first  boar  I 
saw  jTOU  I  learned  to  love :  yet  was  I  not  i  traitor 
to  my  vow.  I  used  all  my  influence  with  yosr 
fether,  until  I  found  that  'twas  worse  than  aselesv. 
Then,  then  I  yielded  to  my  passion.  1  saw  m 
separated  from  Gref,  with  no  rational  hope  of  a 
reunion.  I  felt  that  to  win  you  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  past,  might  not  be  an  impossible 
task.  I  suppressed  his  letUrs— taught  you  ta 
think  him  forgetful— heartless— and  my  ipokigy 
is  the  deepest,  wildest  pasafon,  that  ever  man  ^^ 
for  woman." 

Lucile  arose,  but  he  caught  her  dress. 

"  Leave  me  hot,  Lucile !  Say  but  one  word- 
turn  on  me  but  one  look  from  that  averted  ike, 
to  assure  me  that  I  have  not  forever  cursed  mjt^ 
in  your  opinion.  Speak,  I  coiyuie  yoa,  but  «c 
word." 
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''  That  mftd  wiH  not  be  one  of  hope,  Mr. 
MontresBor/'  nid  the,  in  a  low,  struggling  Toice. 
"I  cannol  Ibrget  that  where  I  have  confided, 
mj  confidence  has  been  betrayed.  Let  this  be  the 
kit  time  such  language  is  addressed  tome:  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  my  father,  I  am  in  soul 
and  ipirit  the  betrothed  of  another :  and  the  torf 
matt  lie  on  a  broken  heart  before  that  heart  can 
giv6  to  him  a  rival.  Adieu !''  And  in  another  mo* 
ment  she  was  gone. 

Victor  threw  himself  on  the  seat  she  had  left, 
and  covered  his  fiice  with  his  hands. 

"Lost— ruined^-undone!  Madman  that  I  have 
been,  to  hope  for  success  through  auch  black 
treachery." 

A  low,  scornful  laugh  reached  his  ears :  he 
itirted  up  and  beheld  the  priest 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?"  said  he.  "  Tou 
were  &irly  warned,  and  might  have  guarded  your 
beart  from  the  contagion  of  worldliness — ^but  no ! 
yoa  braved  the  danger ;  and  the  fair  lands,  and  yon 
fiurer  girl,  have  proved  temptations  too  strong  for 
yoo— ha!  ha!" 

"Fiend!"  muttered  the  excited  youth, ''how 
^t  yoo,  at  fuch  a  moment,  speak  to  me  thus?" 
"/Xm."' repeated  the  other,  scornfully.  "Pooh, 
1  am  no  child,  to  be  frightened  by  an  angry  brow 
or  a  fierce  tone.  Smooth  your  ruffled  feelings, 
good  Victor — persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
cousin,  and  all  her  wealth  shall  be  thine." 

"Her  wealth!  I  wish  it  not;  I  ask  it  not! 
Think  you,  sir  priest,  that  the  soniid  love  of  lucre 
bowi  me  before  the  shrine  of  my  cousin  ?  No— 
1  am  not  yet  so  despicable — her  love  were  worth 
it  all." 

"  So  you  may  think  now,  good  Victor;  but  so 
you  will  not  long  think.  What  is  the  love  of  the 
fairest  of  womankind  to  the  many  gratifications 
that  gold  can  buy  ?  Without  it,  we  are  nothing-— 
with  it,  every  thing  is  at  our  command.  It  can 
purchase  all  things  save  forg^fidneu :  the  want 
of  it  makes  Grey  an  outcast,  and  made  me,  what 
you  see  me,  a  blighted  ruin." 

There  was  a  momentary  wildness  in  the  eyes  of 
the  speaker,  but  it  soon  passed  away ;  and  drawing 
hiiOfelf  up  with  much  dignity,  he  continued— 

"  I  taunt  yoa  often,  because  bitterness  has  be- 
come my  moat  fiuniiiar  mood,  even  with  those  I 
love;  but  1  now  only  tell  you  the  truth  which  my 
experience  has  taught  me.  Seek  to  rise  above  the 
multitude,  and  they  will  bow  before  you — ask 
wealth  of  the  gods,  and  you  need  wisi  for  no  other 
giA  with  which  you  are  not  already  endowed :  it 
is  the  <  open  sesame'  to  all  hearts.  Ponder  my 
advice  well,  young  man,  for  il  is  not  lightly 
given." 

He  turned  away,  and  before  Victor  could  reply, 
the  outline  of  his  dark  robes  only  was  visible,  as 
ho  threaded  his  way  through  the  serpentine  avenue 
of  limes. 
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By  a  JiTeW'EngUmder, 

(coHCLUDan.) 


To  CuAaLia  E.  Shbrmah,  Esq*  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

The«e  fragmenu  of  «  Diary,  kept  during  a  tour  made  In  bia 
aocietT,  are  reapectfally  and  affectionately  ipacribed,  by  bii 
friend  and  fellow-traTeller,  TH£  AUTHOR. 


-Virginia !  Tet  I  own 


I  low  tbee  atill,  altboogh  no  aon  of  tbiae ! 

For  I  h*Te  climbed  tby  mountaini,  not  alone, 
And  made  the  wondera  of  tby  Tallies  mine ; 
Finding,  firom  morning's  dawn  till  day's  decline, 

Some  marrei  yet  unmarked,  some  peak,  whose  throna 
Was  loftier,— girt  wltb  mist,  and  crowned  with  pine : 

Some  deep  and  ragged  glen,  with  copae  o*ergrown, 
The  birth  or  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 

Traced  by  some  silver  stream  that  murmura  lone  :* 
Or  the  dark  cave,  where  hidden  crystals  shine. 

Or  the  wild  arch,  acroes  the  blue  sky  throl^n. 

•  ...  .  •      WUdt* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Departnn  from  White  Salphnr.  ShoemaCM  and  Bedmataa. 
Arrival  at  Hot  Springe.  Dr.  Ooode.  The  Spont  Bath.  The 
Boiler.  Peregrine  Prolix.  A  touch  at  deacrlpUon.  Ben  Oar* 
net,  Oia  original  <*  Wormwood.**  "Old  familiar  facea."  Col. 
Fry.    Sunday  at  Hot  Sprlnga.    Woodland  pleasures. 

Hot  SpHnga,  {Bath  Co.)  Jtdy  13,  1836. 

Left  White  Sulphur  and  all  its  gaieties,  pleasures 
and  attractionsi  aftex  dinner  yesterday,  in  the  midst 
of  a  grateful  shower  of  rain,  the  first  we  had  ex- 
perienced for  many  days.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
assembling  of  a  numerous  conoourse  to  exchange  the 
usual  salutations  with  us,  at  parting.  The  going  away 
of  a  visiter  is  an  event  in  the  routine  of  life  here,— and 
excites  much  more  interest  and  greater  manifestation 
of  feeling  than  similar  occurrences  are  apt  to  do  in  the 
more  varied  and  busier  walks  of  life.  This  was  obser- 
vable as  long  as  our  coach  was  in  sight  of  the  springs, 
and  the  waving  of  kerchiefi  was  the  last  glimpse  we 
could  catch  of  White  Sulphur. 

We  reached  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  yclept  Shoemate, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  found  a  supper  of 
venison  steaks,  hot  coffee,  com  cakes,  and  sweet  but- 
ler, a  delightful  ierminUB  to  our  ride.  Here  wo  found 
about  twenty  people,  awaiting  accommodations  for  the 
night,  and  our  quarters  were  somewhat  crowded,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  bat  I  should  have  done  very  well,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  my  bed  was  vigorously  disputed 
with  me  by  sundry  pertinacious  fleas — and  the  contest 
waxed  so  warm  towaids  midnight,  that  rather  than  be 
tamed  out  of  my  own  quarters,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a 
cloak  and  took  the  outside,  leaving  Messieurs,  the 
combatants  on  the  other  part,  full  possession  of  the  in- 
terior. This  arrangement  being  made,  I  enjoyed  the 
appointments  of  Master  Shoemate  for  my  accommoda- 
tion, as  well  as  could  have  been  anticipated,  until  about 
3,  A.  M.,  when  the  blast  of  a  stageman's  horn  broke  my 
slumbers,  and  transferred  them,  (after  some  /um,)  to 
the  stage  coach.  Towards  sunrise  we  came  within 
sight  of  this  place,  and  as  we  passed  through  a  gap  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  same  turnpike  ap  often  men- 
tioned is  smooth  and  straight,  the  white  cottage  thai 
foima  the  centra  of  the  Hot  Springs  buildings,  struck 
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the  eye  very  agreeably,  relieved  as  it  is  agminat  the 
deep  maasea  of  foliage  that  riae  one  oyer  the  other  to 
the  sammit  of  the  noble  range  of  mountaina  that  over- 
hang it  00  the  aouth  and  eaat.  The  i^proach  from  be- 
low, aa  you  come  from  Warm  Springe,  ia  not  ao  fine : 
but  that  from  the  weat  ia  indeed  very  piatureaquei  equal- 
ling any  landacape  I  have  met  among  theae  mountaina. 
Thebnildinga  here  are  roughly  built,  and  when  nearly 
viewed,  preaent  no  very  attractive  appearance,  being 
acattered  here  and  there  without  much  method  or  or- 
der, and  inviting  the  viaiter  loaa  by  any  erterior  attrac- 
tiona  of  their  own  than  by  the  poaitive  and  intrinaic 
virtuea  which  they  poaeeaa. 

Diamounting  here  with  my  companion,  we  engaged 
a  comfortable  cabin,  (a  palace  to  any  thing  we  had  en- 
joyed at  White  Sulphur,)  ate  a  breakfaat,  which  by 
the  aame  atandard  of  compariaon  or  contraat,  might 
well  be  called  a  feaat,  and  then  aat  down  to  read  the  wel- 
come lettera  which  we  here  found  awaiting  ua  from 
home. 

Aa  we  approach  the  Hot  Springs  from  the  west,  by 
the  mountain  road,  we  come  auddenly  upon  it  aa  we 
paaa  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  the  hilla;  and 
viewed  hence,  it  preaenta  a  beautiful  landacape  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  The  road  deacenda  from  tbia  gorge 
into  a  valley,  the  rsiddle  of  which  is  low  and  aoroewhat 
marshy,  and  here  the  apringa  are  aituated.  The  build- 
ings erected  over  them,  for  the  accommodation  of  viai- 
ters,  are  unsightly  in  conatruction  and  in  their  relative 
location,  and  of  courae  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of 
the  aituation,  aa  a  whole.  The  hotel,  too,  on  nearing  it, 
is  converted  from  the  lovely  little  cottage  which  your 
fancy  baa  led  you  to  imagine  it,  into  a  white-washed 
and  inconveniently  conatructed  old  faahioned  house, 
of  no  very  attractive  exterior  or  interior.  Here  we 
found  several  of  the  recent  resldenta  at  White  Sulphur, 
who  had,  like  ourselves,  come  to  this  rei^on,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  their  experiments  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Virginia  Springs. 

We  are  now  comfortably  beatowed  in  a  neat,  new, 
unfiniahed  little  box,  that  is  nevertheless  a  stately 
mansion  compared  with  any  thing  in  Fly  Row, — and 
we  breakfaated  aa  princes  would  be  glad  to  breakfast 
after  a  formight  at  White  Sulphur.  After  thia  opera- 
tion, we  called  to  aee  Dr.  Goode,  the  intelligent  pro- 
prietor of  theae  springs,  who  adviaed  ua  to  commence 
with  the  trial  of  the  <*  Spout  Bath."  At  the  proper 
hour,  therefore,  we  entered  alow  wood  building,  where 
diaencumbering  ouraelvea  of  our  apparel,  we  atepped 
into  a  round  basin  of  water  that  aeemed  acalding  at 
firat,  and  from  which  the  first  impulse  is  to  draw  back 
with  aomething  of  a  atart.  But  being  thereto  encou- 
raged, we  persevered  until  we  stood  up  to  our  eara  In 
water  of  the  temperature  of  about  170  degreea  of  Fah- 
renheit. It  waa  a  very  pleasant  bath,  and  almoat  equal- 
ly ao  with  that  at  Warm  Springs,  already  described', 
though  I  must  confess  I  should  prefer  the  latter  aa  a 
matter  of  mere  pleasure.  In  this  basin  a  hollow  log 
haa  been  conatructed,  which  conducts  water  of  the 
aame  temperature  ao  as  to  fall  on  any  part  of  the  person 
the  patient  pleases,— and  thia  is  what  gives  the  bath  its 
name.  1  found  the  Spout  quite  agreeable.  There  ia 
a  oonatant  rising  of  gaa  in  this  spring,  which  renders 
it  a  moat  delicious  bath ;  it  aeema  to  buoy  the  body  up 
towarda  the  aurface,  and  by  aensibly  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  water,  aa  you  walk  or  awim  in  it,  almost 
V      ^'  cing  the  effect  of  entire  iioxk>resistance  to  your 

yuons. 


Upon  leaving  this  bath,  the  doctor  preseribet  that  tiw 
subject  go  directly  to  his  room,  and  not  ezpoishiiBMtf 
to  the  action  of  the  air  upon  his  person,  until  tlw  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  which  is  the  effect  of  bathing,  hM  left 
the  surface.  We  did  aOf  and  found  the  most  agreetUe 
offiBota  resulting  from  the  precaution :  and  our  fint  ex- 
periment with  the  Spout,  warranta  us  in  theeoofident 
anticipation  of  the  best  results  from  its  further  uk. 

There  are  at  preaent  many  invalids  here,  the  place 
forming  quite  a  hoapital,  and  presentiBg  a  stroaf  ud 
striking  contraat  with  the  White  Sulphur  SpnngB^ 
where  there  ia  such  a  constant  flow  of  gaiety,  and  m 
conatant  a  buatle  is  humming  from  morning-  till  nigbt 
Many  invalids  have  come  down  from  Cahrell'B,  and 
are  now  BoUing^  Spouting  and  SwtaAng  under  Dr. 
Qoode ;  and  the  Warm  Spa  being  near,  we  have  enoo^ 
oompany  to  make  the  time  paaa  away  tolerably. 

Dr.  Goode  ia  an  experienced  physieian,  (I  beliere 
from  Sootland  originally,)  and  became  possesaed  of  tbii 
valuable  properQr  by  purchase  from  the  former  owner, 
Peyton,  who  received  it  aa  a  part  of  his  wife'a  portioa, 
without  a  very  adequate  notion  of  its  true  value.  Xuy 
improvements  are  going  on,  new  springs  being  disco- 
vered, snd  much  promise  being  held  out  of  future  com- 
forts and  conveniences  ihat  are  now  dendtrota, 

AugudlS. 

A  lovely  place  is  this  stage  of  my  wanderings  among 
the  Springs  of  Virginia.  It  did  not  look  to  me  as  if  1 
could  linger  among  its  vallies  and  mountaina  with 
much  aatisfaction  after  leaving  the  White  Sulphur,  bat 
it  haa  grown  wonderfully  upon  my  good  will  within 
these  few  days.  I  have  alreadygiven  some  idea  of  its 
situation,  its  arrangemenu  for  invalids,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  its  watera.  I  have  continued  to  enjoy  ito  deli- 
cioua  hatha,  and  with  no  little  advantage,  and  find  then 
now  as  necessary  to  my  daily  enjoyment  as  I  bad  pre«i- 
ously  done  the  White  Sulphur  waters. 

Well  does  the  facetious  Peregrine  Prolix  remark,  tlttt 
the  scenery  at  Hot  Springs  "grows  into  your  afTee- 
tions  the  deeper,  the  longer  you  remain.'*  We  came 
here  for  three  daya,  and  are  regretting  already  that  we 
may  not  extend  our  atay  beyond  a  week.  Since  I 
came  into  Virginia,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  nature  siore 
lovely  than  the  twUight  of  last  evening,  as  I  viewed  ic 
from  the  piana  of  the  old  tavern  here.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  finest  daya  of  the  aeason.  From  morning 
till  midffight  the  horizon,  resting  all  around  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  that  hem  us  in  and  form  our 
little  secluded  world,  spanned  but  one  glorious  aieb  of 
beauty.  The  ann,  lifting  up  the  thin  cloud  of  silver 
and  azure  mist,  that  reated  upon  the  mountain  brow  t( 
its  rising,  came  forth  in  splendor  on  his  march  aensa 
the  tracklesa  firmament,  while  the  old  trees  that  railed 
their  proud  heada  by  thouaanda  over  each  other  upon  the 
hill  sides,  stood  solenmly  and  aileotly  sdU,  notabreexe 
stirring  their  leafy  tops  amidst  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath 
noon ;  and  gloriously  too  did  he  sink,  the  Kingof  Dar, 
to  his  rest  beyond  the  distant  verge  of  the  vcsiemho' 
rizon.  There  is  a  spot  here  whence  you  may  vicwdw 
loveliest  sunset  and  twilight  landscape  that  it  ever  en- 
tered into  the  imagination  of  a  Milton  to  describe,  or 
a  Claude  to  depict.  Standing  at  sunset,  a  little  nordi- 
westerly  of  the  hotel  on  the  hill,  yon  look  weatwaid 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  I  have  so  of- 
ten alluded  to  as  forming  a  beautiful  feature  of  the 
acenery  here,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  road, 
the  eye  atrikes  at  the  remotest  point  of  vision,  theedge 
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of  another  nuige  of  hilbi  behind  which  th«  itiii  has  juBt 
let  in  oodimmed  glory.  Above  the  lowest  point  of  the 
horiion,  ft  long  line  of  glowing  light  eztendii  the  whole 
width  (^  the  epaee  between  the  near  monntains,  that 
fonn  yoor  foreground,  and  thence  mellowing  upward 
in  fainter  and  Dainter  degrees  of  intensity,  it  loses  itself 
at  length  in  the  deep  dun  of  the  heavens  above,  amid 
which  the  stars  are  one  by  one  shining  forth,  to  make 
a  night  worthy  of  such  a  day.  That  one  viewis  enough, 
foiiia  present  enjoyment,  and  for  the  recollections  with 
which  it  has  stored  my  memory,  to  repay  me  for  my 
joamey  over  the  blue  Alleghany. 

One  learns  to  like  his  landlord,  too,  at  Hot  Springs, 
m  an  incredibly  short  time.  Dr.  Goode  is  a  fine  look- 
ing, intelligent,  middle  aged  gentleman,  who  received 
hia  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  conceived  the 
project  of  turning  these  springs  to  account  from  the  ex- 
perience that  he  himself  bad  enjoyed  of  their  efficacy. 
He  has  been  their  proprietor  somewhat  less  than  two 
yeaii^  and  is  in  the  midst  of  building  and  other  grand 
improvementa,  the  result  of  all  which,  it  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  his,  will  be  to  render  these  springs  a  very  gen- 
eral resort  for  those  who  are  suffering  under  hepatic 
and  rbeamatic  affections.  He  is  of  mild  manners, 
easy  and  winning  address,  gentlemanly  and  affable  as 
an  acqaaintanee,  and  instructive  in  his  conversation 
upon  general  topics  as  well  as  upon  those  connected 
with  his  profession. 

Mr.  Edmondaon  is  the  "Mr.  Anderson"  of  Hot 
Springs,  and  meekly  (in  comparison)  does  he  bear  his 
honors.  His  right  hand  man  is  Mr.  Smithj—a  com- 
mon nkme,  it  ia  true,  bat "  what's  in  a  name  7  A  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,*' — though 
"  Smith,"  never  knew  I  one»  who  for  the  concoction  of 
a  fflint-julep,  that  pride  of  the  Old  Dominion,  could 
come  within  hailing  diatAnce  of  him  uf  the  Hot 
Springe. 

Aa  queer  an  ^pendage  of  this  place  as  any  connect- 
ed with  it,  ia  our  barber.  He  rejoices  in  the  eupho- 
niona  name  of  Ben  Garnet,  and  styles  himself  Barber, 
Clothes  Cleaner  and  Renovator.  By  courtesy,  our  co- 
terie have  dubbed  him  "  Wormwood,"  from  the  resem- 
blance he  bears  to  the  worthy  of  that  name  who  figures 
in  the  "  Lottery  Ticket"  so  facetiously :  particularly  in 
hia  gait,  that  ia  most  singularly  limping,  aa  he  hops 
about  to  shave  beards  and  renovate  uiunentionables. 
Wormwood  owes  his  limp  (so  gossip  tells)  to  a  wound 
received  en  cuerpo,  as  he  was  retreating  from  an  un- 
auccesafal  attempt  to  raise  a  subject  for  the  dissecting 
table  of  the  medical  atudents  at  Charlottesville^  where 
he  resided,  lang  syne :  but  whether  this  be  a  true  or 
gossiping  story,  I  know  not :  he  says  be  came  by  his 
lameness  by  means  of  a  downright  honest  rheumatic 
fever.  Any  how,  (as  Virginians  aay,)  Wormwood  is  an 
oddity  in  his  way,  and  it  is  worth  a  day'a  stay  at  Hot 
Springs  to  develope  the  fellow. 

We  are  within  five  miles  of  the  Warm  Springs,  and 
on  Saturday,  I  rode  over  and  found  the  good  Colonel  as 
happy  as  a  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  houae  full  of  visiters. 
Some  of  these  were  "old  familiar  faces,"  and  recalled 
White  Sulphur  associations  most  delightfully.  We 
were  to  have  engaged  rooms  there,  but  the  Colonel 
told  us  that  "he  never  does  them  things;"  giving  all  a 
Ctir  chance,  and  no  monopolixing  I  What  a  lesson  for 
Master  Anderson,  thought  I. 

Yesterday  waa  a  duM  non  to  all  the  intents  and  pur- 
posea  of  a  spring  life,  and  so  entirely  out  of  reckoning 
a  neighbor  of  mine^  as  to  the  days  of  the  week, 


that  he  was  actually  caught  in  aakinga  black  who  fre- 
quents the  piasza  of  hia  cabin,  with  his  violin,  every 
noon,  to  play  "  Zip  Coon,"  and  was  much  mortified  to 
hear  the  conscientioos  Orpheus  rq>ly,  "it  is  Sunday, 
Massal» 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ride  on  horseback  to  visit 
a  spring,  about  three  miles  north  of  this  place.  The 
road  was  delightful,  the  day  fine,  my  companions 
choice,  and  thehoraes  good; — ^and  to  crown  the  plea- 
sures of  the  morning,  I  tasted  once  more  the  real  sul- 
phur water,  bubbling  up  from  the  earth,  in  all  its  un- 
doubted purity.  I  did  not  drink  it,  it  is  true,  from  the 
octagonal  basin,  beneath  the  pillared  pavilion,  presided 
over  by  Hygels,  that  graced  the  verdant  square  of  my 
good  friend  Calwell'a  domain, — but  it  was  the  real 
things  and  tasted  as  deliciously  beneath  the  green  trees 
of  the  primeval  forest  as  it  could  have  done  in  the  cost- 
liest fabric  of  man's  hands.  The  ovmer  appears  to  pos- 
sess no  adequate  notion  of  the  value  of  the  spring, 
leaving  it  open  to  all  comera.  Who  knows,  but  that  in 
time  to  oome,  a  new  "  White  Sulphur"  will  arise,  and 
divide  the  palm  with  the  present  "  lion  of  the  moun- 
tains?" 

We  passed  a  cave  or  two  of  inauspicious  aspect,  but 
hating  every  thing  Cimmerian,  1  did  not  turn  my 
horse's  head  to  explore  them :  a  wagon  load  of  negroes, 
eld  and  young,  male  and  female,  some  chained  hand  to 
hand,  being  on  their  way  with  their  owners,  for  sale, 
probably  to  the  south,  And  a  whole  family  of  whites, 
moving  from  Rockbridge  to  Ohio.  We  conversed 
with  the  latter  in  its  various  picturesque  groups,  and 
learned  the  story  of  their  plans,  and  as  we  came  back, 
we  saw  them  halting  to  dine  on  the  banks  of  a  moun- 
tain stream, 'foiming  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Salvator. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 
Warm  Sprinf  a  again.  The  ColoneL  The  Baths.  General 
hhits.  My  last  day  at  the  Springs.  Adrantacea  of  the  tour. 
Advtes  to  our  erltl^  The  Virginian.  Ride  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  Blowing  Cave.  A  hoax.  Mlllborough.  Alora 
fhirlog.  The  Hunter's  bivouac.  Lejdngton.  Natural  Bridge, 
maonion.   Weyer's  cave. 

Warm  SpringOfAuguot  20, 1836. 
Here  I  am  back  again  at  the  conifortable  quarters  of 
my  good  old  friend.  Colonel  Fry,~who  received  me 
with  his  accustomed  cordiality  and  hospitable  wel- 
come. I  find  his  cabina  and  chambers  almost  com- 
pletely pre-occupied*-for  the  travellers  in  Virginia  from 
the  north,  generally  take  his  springs  in  their  home- 
ward route,~bnt  still  by  a  little  manceuvering,  I  waa 
epabled  to  bestow  myself  quite  cosily  in  a  suit  of  cabin 
apartments,  much  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  believe  I  was  dear  enough,  for  all  useful  purpoeea, 
as  to  thetopographicalitiesof  Warm  Springe,  upon  my 
first  visit,  and  can  add  but  little  to  the  useful  or  amu- 
sing accounts  already  attempted,  of  this  part  of  my 
tour.  I  meet  many  of  my  White  Sulphur  acquaint- 
ance here,  and  have  every  prospect  of  a  delightful 
sojourn  for  a  few  daya.  The  baths,  the  luxury  of 
which  I  have  already  endeavored  to  describe,  are  still 
attracting  hosts  of  visiters,  and  they  tell  me  that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  the  fascinations  of 
the  place. 

Gaiety,  too,  is  as  rife  here  as  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  proportionally  speaking.  The  dancing  hall 
ia  nightly  opened,  and  one  fancies  himself  at  Cal- 
well's,  under  the  management  of  Colonel  P^^.  .<y|ce 
more.    Such  a  contrast  as  the  whole  affords  to  u.    ,o- 
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pl«d  condition  of  things  at  Hot  Springs,  (wfaieh  sn  old 
inmate  calls  the  **  Hospital  of  Incarables,")  makes  it 
additionally  attractive,  Just  now,  and  thus  you  see  mj 
leave-taking  of  this  region  is  likely  to  take  place  under 
most  favorable  ciroumstanecs. 

My  ride  from  the  Hot  Spring*  hither  was  unineiden- 
tal,  and  was  taken  npon  a  gloomy,  lowerii^  afternoon, 
and  of  coarse,  the  sight  of  the  well^fiUed  colonnaded 
piassa  was  cheering  indeed.  Some  people  had  Just 
come  from  the  upper  springs,  who  represented  the  fall- 
ing off  there  to  be  rapid  and  constant.  This  of  course 
incressed  my  Belf-felicitation  upon  having  come  awty 
so  opportunely.  Who  does  not  hate  leave-takings, 
among  pleasant  acquaintances  1 

Yes  I  the  season  is  over»  or  nearly  so.  The  invalids 
are  wrapping  up  and  turning  their  faces  homeward,— 
the  votary  of  Fashion  is  sighing  a  last  farewell  to  the 
scenes  that  have  been  so  delightful  to  him,— and  every 
thing  appears  to  be  verging  towards  the  end  of  the 
ball.  1  saw  to-day  the  withered  foliagb  of  a  maple,  so- 
litary and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  its  bril- 
liant hue,  like  the  hectic  of  the  consumptive,  warned 
me  that  it  was  time  to  depart  also.  I  shall  linger  but 
one  day  yet,  and  then  cross  into  another  county  of  de- 
lightful Virginia,  enjoying  new  sights  and  cuiosi- 
ties,~hunting  over  yet  unasssyed  ground. 

iltigiw/22. 

This  is  my  Isst  day  among  the  Springs  of  Virginia. 
My  visit  to  them,  with  its  varied  incidents,  has  been 
described  to  my  patient  and  long  suffering  readers  in  a 
series  of  letters  that  I  hope  have  had  the  effect  to  ren- 
der these  springs  an  object  of  interest  in  their  eyes, 
and  to  induce  some  of  them  to  turn  their  faces  hither- 
ward,  whenever  a  journey  of  health  or  pleasure  is  to  be 
projected.  Should  such  an  effect  result  from  the  pub- 
lication of  my  notes,  I  certainly  shall  not  have  written 
in  vain. 

From  what  has  been  so  rapidly  sketched,  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  better  route  for  a  northern  traveller  to 
take  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  would  be  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  July  on  the  tour,  taking  the  Richmond 
steamboat  at  Baltimore,  and  the  stage-coach  at  Rich- 
mond, and  so  direct  to  the  Warm,  Ho^  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  If  he  be  dyspeptic,  he  will  content 
himself  with  a  few  baths  at  Warm,  look  in  upon  Dr. 
Ooode  at  Hot,  and  tarry  a  fortnight  at  White  Sulphur. 
Should  the  vice-like  grasp  of  that  "friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  than  a  brother,"  as  the  rheumatism  has  been 
^tly  described,  clinch  him  in  its  rude  embrace,  his 
place  of  sojourn  must  be  in  the  Thermal  valley,  alter- 
nating between  Hot  and  Warm,  as  Drs.  Goods  and 
Strother  shall  advise :  doubtless  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  baths  of  the  spout 
and  the  boiler.  The  consumptive  must  avoid  ail  these 
springs, — the  Red  and  Gray  Sulphur  offering  the  only 
indncesoents  to  such  patients  to  visit  this  region.  If, 
however,  none  of  these  disorders  and  diseases  shall 
drive  the  visiter  hitherward,  but  his  malady  be  ennui, 
or  the  propulsive  power  that  moves  him  towards  Spa 
be  only  the  behest  of  fashion  and  a  love  of  pleasure^ 
he  will  find  the  White  Sulphur  his  place  the  season 
round,  Salt  Sulphur  occasionally,  and  this  hospitable 
abode  of  Colonel  Fry,  towards  the  close  of  July.  Re- 
turning, he  has  "the  world  before  him,  where  to 
choose.**  He  may  return  the  way  he  came, — or  may 
go  back  to  Staunton,  and  thence  diverge  to  Frede- 

"ksburg,  and  so  go  to  Baltimore  or  Washington  by 


stage,  and  tain  the  rail-road.  If  so  dlipsMd,  he  any 
.go  twice  each  week  to  Tinvingtnn,  by  the  «^  of  CUp 
laghan*»t  (above  Hot  Springs,)  and  thenes  naj  go  lo 
the  Natoral  Bridge,  (being  thirty-five  nulei  bence,) 
and  taking  Staunton  in  his  way,  may  reton  u  before 
directed.  This  will  furnish  a  vsiy  agreetble,  nried, 
instractive  and  hetldi-giving  sesMm ;  and  if  the  m* 
veller  be  not  the  better  for  it,  it  will  be  morehiiovB 
fault  than  that  of  the  roads,  the  iaas,  the  people,  the 
fare,  or  the  face  of  nature,  on  the  entire  route. 

One  thing  has  been  very  remarkable  dcria;  nj 
whole  tour  to  the  springs.  The  weather  has  been  on* 
interruptedly  fine  throughout.  E? ery  one  remarb 
that  the  present  season  has  been  marked  do  Icn  for  iii 
unusually  bright,  clear  and  delightful  okiea,  thu  for 
ita  wonderful  increase  of  traveUers  in  this  regioDiiDee 
the  last.  It  Is  very  certain  that  of  late  noch  morciw- 
tSce  has  been  publiely  taken  of  the  tour,  than  haiem 
before  been  done  in  the  country,  and  there  iaerety  rat- 
son  to  believe,  that  the  result  will  be  a  prodigiooa  ia- 
erease  of  travel  here  during  another  seaaoo. 

Hie  opportunity  that  a  journey  totbeapringaofVif. 
ginia  affords  the  traveller  from  the  north  to  fom  n  ac- 
quaintance with  the  people  of  the  variona  paiti  of  the 
country  south  of  'Mason  and  Dixon's  line,'  la  to  be  lo- 
peradded  to  the  advantages  already  ennaiaratad  ai  at- 
tending such  a  tour.  It  is  incredible  lo  die  inexperi- 
enced in  this  matter,  how  great  a  deduetioo  of  that 
prejudice  which  is  bssed  upon  no  other  gicand  than  a 
few  m^My  sectional  differences  of  opinioa  on  local 
and  peculiar  pointa,  is  effected  by  the  eocuiet  and  col- 
lision that  such  a  journey  produces.  And  it  k  dooblj 
advantageous,  inasmuch  as  this  action  upon  prejodiee 
is  reciprocal ;  the  southerner  meeta  hia  brother  of  the 
north,  and  forms  an  intimacy  with  and  an  attachmcot 
to  him,  that  results  necessarily  in  the  prodvetiaB  of  the 
best  feelings  on  both  sides. 

Hie  character  of  the  Virginian  is  peculiar,  and  at 
first  view  less  pleasing  than  upon  a  cultivated  MqoaiB- 
tanee.  He  is  proud,  and  high  toned  in  hiafeelingi; 
and  in  nothing  doee  this  charaeteriade  ahow  itielf 
more  plainly  than  in  the  exercise  of  hia  moit  dietio* 
guishing  trait,— I  mean  his  hospitality.  Of  nothing  is 
he  more  proud  than  that  he  is  most  hoapittble.  There 
is  a  gentlemanly  manner  pervading  the  people  1  bare 
met  in  this  state  that  is  entirely  irrespeative  of  nnk, 
class  or  condition ;  and  indeed  I  hare  aeeo  it  mm 
strikingly  developed,  oftentimes,  in  those  from  whose 
appearance  I  was  ted  to  expect  it  least,  than  ffon 
othens  to  whom  I  looked  for  it  ss  a  matter  of  coene. 
In  noplace  I  have  ever  been,  have  I  seen  ao  mnehoe- 
casion  for  a  constant  attention  to  the  daty  of  aeknoe- 
lodging  and  reciprocating  poUteneaa,  Uadsei^ind 
attantion,  as  in  the  mountain  region  of  Weate^lVi^ 
ginia,  during  a  month's  *Trip  to  the  Springe.' 
e  «  e  e  •         * 

At  Warm  Springs,  I  very  gladly  ascepied  a  propo- 
sition from  a  friend  to  join  him  and  one  odier  eompi* 
nion  in  chartering  a  coach  to  Staunton,  by  the  veyo> 
Lexington  and  the  Natural  Bridge.  Earing  paebd 
up,  we  took  leave  of  the  lingerers  at  theCoload'«i 
jumped  into  our  two-horae  vehicle,  (denoaunated  bf 
courtesy  a  eoaek,)  and  were  soon  on  our  way  oTcrthe 
Rock  Mountain  that  overhangs  the  vallsy  of  the 
springs.  It  was  early  in  the  day,  and  we  ware  toetop 
after  the  first  thirteen  miles  from  our  startinf  phc<* 
A  most  delicioas  air  rendered  the  heit  of  ib«  ^"^ 
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ibiniDg  down  upon  ob  undoaded  and  brighti  quite 
tolerable^  ezposed  as  we  were  to  hi«  rays,  determined 
10  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  that  surroonded  as  on 
eveiy  hand.  We  soon  diverged  from  the  main  road, 
tndBtrack  off  Bontfa-westerly  towards  Millboro*,  where 
it  aiulphar  spring",  and  wheie  we  were  to  breakfast. 
Onoor  way  we  gx>c  out  to  see  the  wondeifal  "Blowing 
Care^"  mentioned  by  Jefferson,  in  his  "Notes,"  a» 
prostrating  the  grass  for  rods  before  it,  and  celebrated 
ia  all  the  guide  books  and  travellers'  long  yarns  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba.  Bui  U  had  dome  bUymng!  So 
moch  for  cave  hunting ! 

Arrived  at  Millboro',  a  little  village  where  there  ia  a 
mil],  a  hatter's  shop,  (there  located  "because  furs  are 
■0  cheap,"  as  the  master  of  the  ten  foot  establishment 
told  me,)  a  tavern,  and  a  real  White  Sulphur  Spring. 
The  mill  has  done  grinding,  the  tavern  is  beautifully 
fituated,  and  afforded  a  capital  breakfast,  the  hatter 
vas  a  yankee,  (ofcourstf)  and  the  spring  was  quite  re- 
ipecuble.  After  these  discoveries,  we  pushed  south- 
erly into  Rockbridge  county,  went  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  along  vaUies,  over  rocky  roads,  and  crossed  the 
nine  creek  blk  and  twenty  times,  all  counted.  There 
via  no  tavern  on  the  route  from  Millboro'  to  Lexing- 
toD,  vfaieh  we  were  to  reach  that  night,  and  our  din- 
ner iraa  to  be  merged  in  supper.  The  boys,  the  wo- 
men, and  the  men  on  the  road  were  too  busy  to  give  us 
a  cop  of  cold  water  to  drink,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
•absiat  on  the  apples  we  could  knock  from  the  trees  by 
the  way-aide.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  htiving 
ridden  through  a  succession  of  fine  scenery,  of  the 
same  character  as  that  already  described  to  you  in  my 
leUen,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  to  the  abrupt  and 
deoaely  wooded  summit  of  which  we  ascended,  to  be- 
hold a  moet  striking  and  singular  sight.  On  the  other 
aide  of  this  hill,  which  descended  precipitously  into  a 
deep  and  rooky  ravine,  an  hundred  feet  below  where 
ve  Blood,  was  a  little  settlement  or  encampment  of 
deer-hunter«,who  come  annually  to  this  secluded  and 
wild  spot,  to  follow  their  game,  bringing  with  them 
their  Dunilies,  and  remaining  during  the  whole  season. 
The  place  selected  is  famous  as  the  sito  of  an  alum 
spring  of  great  power,  to  which  people  resort  to  ac- 
eompliah  cures  for  those  diseases  that  are  benefitted  by 
tt  application  of  that  mineral.  It  was  a  rude,  rough, 
and  novel  scene,  a  parallel  to  which  I  do  not  think  can 
be  found  in  our  country.  I  am  told  that  this  place  is 
not  renowned  for  its  strict  ezcmplariness  in  matters  of 
morals  and  civil  good  order;  these  hunters  being  a 
bad  of  oudawed  race,  with  few  or  no  sympathies  in 
comoMn  with  the  lest  of  the  world  around  them.  We 
reached  Lexington,  a  place  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
inhabitants,  that  night,  thirty-five  miles  from  Warm 
Springs,  after  a  fatigueing  ride.  There  are  an  arsenal, 
with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  stands  of  armi^  and  a 
parriaon  of  forty  soldiers;  Washington  College,  which 
vas  elosed,  it  being  vacation  time ;  a  good  court-house 
>nd  gBol,  churches,  and  many  fine  dwelling  houses. 
Itatanda  in  the  midst  of  a  delightfully  cultivated  val- 
ley amoog  the  mountains,  and  is  a  place  of  no  little 
conaideration.  We  made  a  very  comfortable  inn  our 
.bead-qaarteT%— and  having  paseed  a  good  night,  we 
were  bright  and  early  on  our  way  to  the  crowning  cu- 
rioaity  of  our  tour,— the  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia. 
We  reached  it  at  noon,  after  a  ride  of  about  sixteeii 
ffldea.  A  public  house  stands  near  it,  where  we  left 
oor  earrisge,  and  proceeded  to  view  this  stupendous 
vaoder  at  our  leisure. 


Words  are  inadequato  to  convey  the  emotions  with 
which  one  spproaches,  gases  upon,  and  admires  this 
most  magnificent  <tisplay  of  that  omnipotont  power 
that  oalled  the  earth  and  all  it  contains  into  being. 
One  must  go  and  stand  upon  the  rock  on  the  north  of 
the  ravine,  and  look  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  stream 
three  hundred  £set  bel*w,  and  gaae  with  awe-struck 
admiration  upon  the  immense  sweep  of  the  single  arch 
thrown  over  this  wide  and  growing  gul^  below  which 
and  over  and  upon  which  trees  are  growing  in  masses, 
and  which  sustains  a  solid  block  of  everlasting  rock, 
fifty  f^t  thick,  upon  which  a  common  travelled  road  is 
run, — and  then  by  a  circuitous  path  he  must  descend 
below  the  stupendous  arch,  and  gaae  upward,  and  thus 
form  an  idea  of  its  vastness,  and  the  many  wondeiB 
^atits  existence,  its  formation,  and  its  regular  mathe- 
matical proportions  excito  in  the  mind  of  the  contem- 
plative observer,  ere  he  can  conceive  of  what  I  should 
in  vain  attempt  adequately  to  describe. 

On  the  rocks  and  trees  forming  this  magnificent  cu- 
riosity, some  visiters,  desirous  of  fame,  have  recorded 
their  names,  many  modestly,  and  some  ostentatiously. 
For  our  parts,  we  contented  ourselves  with  bearing 
away  a  hawthorn  stick  and  a  cypress  bough  as  our  me- 
morials of  a  visit  so  full  of  impressive  associations. 

The  bridge  is  private  property ;  it  did  belong  to  the 
estate  of  Jefferson,  and  has  been  sold  to  its  present 
owner,  within  three  years,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
with  about  sixty  acres  of  land.  No  doubt  the  purcha- 
ser is  now  reaping  a  rich  harvest  for  his  bargain. 

Leaving  Lexington  and  Rockbridge  coimty,  we 
came^  on  the  route  of  our  return,  to  the  little  town  of 
Staunton,  on  the  main  poat-road  to  Richmond,  where 
accident  threw  in  our  way  an  opportunity,  (which, 
upon  reflection,  I  think  I  should  much  regret  to  have 
lost,)  to  visit  "  Weyer*8  Cave,"  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  limestone  excavations  which  have  been  disco- 
vered in  Western  Virginia.  "Madison's  Cave,"  so 
celebrated  in  Jefferson's  "  Notes,"  is  very  near  it,  but 
since  ita  discovery,  has  ceased  wholly  to  attract  the 
popular  curiosity :  and  Weyer's  is  admitted  by  all  visi- 
tors to  be  the  grand  wonder  of  this  intoresting  tour. 
Being  detained  a  day  at  Staunton,  by  some  disappoint- 
ment as  to  seats,  our  little  party  of  three,  determined 
to  spend  it  at  the  Cave.  Our  curiosity  to  do  so  was 
excitod  by  the  landlord's  exhibiting  to  us  some  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  spar,  crystal,  and  stalactite,  that  had 
been  brought  thence,  and  forgetting  our  horror  of  be- 
ing taken  in  by  another  "  Cave,"  so  naturally  pioduced 
by  our  disappointment  at  "  Windy  Cave,"  so  caliedj  we 
took  a  convenient  conveyance  and  rode  out  seventeen 
miles,  to  the  abode  of  Mr.  Morley,  who  has  the  care 
and  the  exhibition  of  this  prodigious  cavern. 

Having  provided  us  with  lights,  arranged  so  as  to 
throw  the  glare  forward  without  dazzling  the  eye,  we 
went  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  landlord's 
house,  and  ascending  a  hill,  soon  came  to  a  wooden  en- 
trance upon  the  rocky  side  of  a  precipice,  and  stood  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  cave.  While  standing  there,  ouf 
guide  informed  us  that  the  place  had  been  discovered 
twenty-nine  years,  and  that  its  discovery  was  the  result 
of  aocident,  a  huntor  being  on  a  search  after  some  lost 
game,  which  he  tracked  to  the  mouth  of  this  cave. 
His  name  was  Weyer,  and  hence  the  name.  We  went 
through  a  succession  of  rudely  divided  apartments, 
formed  by  heavy  and  massive  convulsions  of  the  rocks 
on  which  the  everlasting  hill,  hundreds  of  feet  over  our 
beads,  was  resting,  each  distinguished  by  some  appel- 
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Ittion  that  had  been  giveaitby  the  inqoiring'  and  intel- 
ligent vifliter,  from  eome  resemblance  which  iti  entire 
form,  or  the  coneretiona  within  it  bore  to  some  particu- 
lar object.  These  apartments  are  in  number  no  less 
than  thirty-six,  and  I  believe  a  few  more,  each  contain- 
ing sulactitic  and  stalagmitic  formations,  produced  by 
the  constant  dropping  of  the  liowsione  in  a  soluble  state 
from  the  roof  of  the  cave.  The  stalactite  is  formed  by 
the  drops  from  the  ceiling  or  sides,  in  a  hanging  posi- 
tion, hke  icicles  from  a  wail,  or  sheets  of  ice  upon  a  water 
course.  The  stalagmite  is  the  formation  of  a  concre- 
tion upward  from  the  ground,  upon  which,  drop  by 
drop,  the  solvent  falk  from  above. 

The  wildest  vagaries  of  romantic  and  poaiioal  fancy, 
the  most  visionary  conceptions  of  the  freest  rover  in 
the  realms  of  imagination,  can  never  match  the  beau- 
ties and  glories  of  this  most  wondrous  of  all  the  works 
of  nature.  There  is  not  one  feature  of  this  fairy  palace, 
be  it  ever  so  minute,  or  ever  so  grand  in  its  proportions, 
that  art  can  imitate  with  any  thing  like  a  shadow  of 
the  reality.  The  eye  wanders  amid  a  boundless  variety 
of  charming  objects,  and  as  it  roves  around  these  mas- 
sive halls,  the  architecture  of  nature  during  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  heart  of  the  gazer  ia  struck  with  awe  at 
the  stupendous  manifestations  of  Gk>d's  omnipotence 
the  scene  discloses  at  every  step.  Where  all  is  so  beauti- 
ful, grand,  magnificent,  sublime,  to  particularize  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  single  letter  were  presumption. 
All  parts  of  the  great  whole  were  full  of  interest,  and 
to  the  admiration  of  each  alike  did  we  devote  ourselves 
as  we  passed  them.  Here,  a  splendid  ceiling,  over- 
arching an  apartment  of  great  extent,  was  hanging 
thick  with  stalactites  of  every  shape  and  size  and  tint, 
the  single  drop  of  lime  water  pendent  upon  the  point 
of  each,  and  with  the  crystals  that  had  here  and  there 
formed  upon  them,  glistening  in  the  torch-light  like 
masses  of  diamonds.  Next,  the  attention  is  directed 
to  enormous  hangings  of  the  same  formations,  but  in 
broad  folds  resembling  the  richest  drapery;  every 
sheetor  volume  of  which,  a  light  being  placed  behind 
it,  would  seem  to  be  hung  with  a  broad  border,  and  a 
regular  hem.  Again,  stalagmites  would  here  and  there 
arise  like  statues  or  pedestals,  imitations  of  antique 
marbles,  requiring  but  little  aid  of  the  fancy  to  assimi- 
late them  to  the  well  known  ehe/s-d*<Butre  of  the  art. 
Then,  a  magnificent  hall,  level,  regular,  lofty  and  ex- 
tensive, would  stretch  out  before  the  wondering  gaze, 
and  in  its  centre  a  statue  would  appear,  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  place.  The  hall  would  be  adorned  with 
hangings  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  formations  alrea- 
dy described,  and  its  ceiling  sparkling  with  innume- 
rable stalactites,  spar  and  crysuls.  Anon,  what  seem- 
ed a  mighty  waterfall,  stayed  by  the  hand  of  Omni- 
potence in  its  descent,  would  stand,  in  motionless  mag- 
nificence, fall  after  fall,  volume  after  volume,  lying 
still,  clear,  pure,  cold  and  bright,  one  over  the  other, 
upon  a  perpendicular  descent  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet, — some  of  the  stalactitical  concretions  were  so  mas- 
sive as  to  separate  apartments  from  each  other,  and  in 
one  of  these,  the  w^ls  thus  formed  were  beautifully 
transparent.  A  thin  partition  of  this  kind  upon  being 
struck  gave  out  a  deep  tone,  like  the  Chinese  gong, 
and  another  had  all  the  resonance  of  a  fine  bass  drum, — 
while,  in  the  same  room,  a  succession  of  irregularly 
shaped  columns  of  the  stone,  upon  being  hit  rapidly 
with  a  small  cane^  produced  a  series  of  notes,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  Pandean  pipes,  or  of  the  musical  1 
glasses. 


Bat  I  have  not  the  time  now,  which  it  would  require 
even  to  recapitulate,  much  less  to  dsseribe  the  vari- 
ous attractions  and  fascinating  wonders  of  this  most 
interesting  cave.  I  shall  only  add,  therefore,  thai  the 
traveller  in  Virginia  should  never  e^nsider  his  plans 
for  a  tour  through  that  most  wonderful  state  eomplete, 
within  many  a  degree,  until  he  has  placed  prominently 
among  them,  '*  tuo  whele  dayt  io  bt  tpent  <»  erploT' 
ing  Weyer'M  Cave.'' 


EXPOSTULATION. 

It  ii  not|  dearesty  that  thy  words 

Come  with  a  harsher  tone — 
I  haTe  DO  lat»-atring  like  the  choidi 

Around  thy  spirik'a  throne. 
The  wind  that  makes  all  earth  a  harp^ 

The  streamlets  that  rejoice. 
Have  not  a  note  to  win  me  from 

The  music  of  thy  voice. 

But,  dearest,  when  'oeath  yonder  arch 

The  windi  come  trooping  by, 
I  feel  them  on  their  genileat  march. 

And  when  the  storm  is  high  ; 
And  so^  when  gladness  fans  thy  breast. 

Her  zephyrs  o*er  me  blow- 
But  ah !  when  storms  assail  thy  rest, 

I  may  not  share  thy  wo. 

The  streamlets  flashing  to  the  son. 

And  dancing  down  the  hill. 
But  to  each  other  faster  run. 

When  floods  their  channels  filL 
So,  when  life's  current  gleams  with  Uiss, 

Our  thoughts  together  flow  ; 
Alas !  'tis  but  in  happiness — 

I  may  not  share  ihy  wo. 

Oh !  let  my  love  divide  thy  eup ! 

My  joy  shall  meet  thy  smile. 
As  fountains  leap  in  sparkles  up, 

The  sanbeams  to  beguile ! 
But  keener,  keener  far,  the  zest 

Of  joy,  might  1  but  know 
Whatever  sorrows  fill  thy  breast. 

Might  I  but  share  thy  wo. 

Life^  brightest  is  a  glimmering  tmy^ 

And  clouds  will  intervene ; 
Yet  every  shower  but  damps  the  way. 

To  make  our  graces  green. 
Oh  1  how  can  faith  and  patience^  here^ 

In  roe  abound  and  grow, 
If  never  water'd  by  the  tear 

That  channels  for  thy  wo  7 

Yet  I  can  weep— -and  patience  take 

A  most  abiding  root, 
Water'd  by  tears  that  do  not  wake 

An  answer  to  my  suit 
Still  shall  I  find  a  charm  to  bless. 

When  joys  within  thee  glow ; 
And  life  msy  lose  some  bitterness, 

Though  I  share  not  thy  wo. 
Camiem,  8,  C.  ■•  V.  It 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 
CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  COOPER. 

BT  A  GITIZXII  or  VRBDBRICK  COUMTT,  MARTLAND. 

Terrible  wm  the  gleam  of  his  steel :  'twas  like  the  green 
meceor  of  death  oettlng  In  the  heath  of  Malmor  when  the  tra> 
velJer  is  isleep,  and  the  broad  moon  ia  darkened  in  the  HeaTons. 

Owisii. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28(h  of  June  last,  I  visit- 
ed Captain  Samubl  Cooper,  of  Georgetown^ 
D.  C,  that  I  might  ascertain  the  events  of  his 
military  life.  The  venerable  man  was  seated  in 
his  portico,  from  which  we  saw  old  Potomac 
roUing  his  waters  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in- 
snsibfjr  leading  the  imagination  to  the  tomb  of 
Washington,  and  in  quick  succession  reviving 
all  the  prominent  events  of  his  day.  The  capitol 
of  our  country,  too,  and  the  proud  monuments  of 
nttiona]  glory,  were  immediately  before  us,  which 
we  could  not  behold  without  recurring  with  sor« 
row  and  indignation  to  the  disastrous  events  of 
1814,  when  a  vandal  Ibe  laid  them  in  ruins.  The 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  gilded  the  horizon  with  a 
beautiful  lustre— the  lofty  oaks,  which  surrounded 
his  house,  were  covered  with  the  richest  foliage — 
the  Asathered  songsters  poured  forth  their  sweetest 
music— «nd  when  I  was  told,  that  this  was  alike 
the  birthday  of  the  aged  patriot,  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  be  had  fought 
for  our  country,  my  curiosity  was  much  excited 
to  learn  his  history.  He  seemed  at  first  rather  to 
shrink  from  the  narration  of  the  stirring  scenes 
a[  his  adventurous  career :  his  modesty  recoiled 
from  the  task.  At  length  I  saw  his  eye  kindling, 
his  mental  powers  were  quickly  excited;  and  he 
thus  began.  "  Often  like  the  evening  sun  comes. 
the  memory  of  former  days  on  my  soul.  I  was 
bom  June  28th,  1766,  in  Boston,  and  was  enrolled 
in  Col.  Knox's  regiment  of  artillery, 'May  2d, 
1775.  I  saw  the  blood  of  my  neighbors  flow  at 
Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  the  •preceding  month, 
and  had  frequently  heard  the  great  orator,  Dr. 
Warren,  thunder  in  the '  Old  South,' against  the 
oppreesionf  of  England,  even  when  the  British 
soldiers  menaced  him  with  instant  death  in  the 
holy  place.  Shr,  (said  he,  rising  from  his  seat,  in 
a  sort  of  ecstasy,)  I  yet  hear  his  unrivalled  elo- 
quence— ^his  pathetic  tones — I  see  the  people  elec- 
trified and  borne  off  to  the  aid  of  their  country, 
despising  the  horrors  of  war — by  the  all-powerful 
oratory  of  this  second  Demostlfenes.  I  had  pre- 
vir^usly,  in  1774,  borne  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea,  in  Boston  harbor.  And  although 
this  expedition  was  fraught  with  the  best  effects 
to  the  whole  country,  yet  was  it  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which 
was  not  surpassed  in  bravery  or  good  fortune, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 


"  Our  army  had  blockaded  Boston :  we  labored 
incessantly  through  the  night  of  the  16th  June, 
^76,  to  fortify  our  position  on  the  summit  which 
completely  commanded  the  city;  and  it  was  not 
until  four  next  morning  that  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships  first  perceived  our  operations,  and  played  on 
us  with  their  artillery.  The  three  English  gene- 
rals saw  that  all  their  efforts  to  dislodge  us  from 
our  strong  position  would  be  vain,  unless  by  a  gene- 
ral assault.  Our  lines  were  manned  with  yeoman- 
ry, many  of  whom  had  never  been  in  battle.  Put- 
nam commanded  in  chief,  assisted  by  Starke  and 
other  brave  spirits.  A  few  minutes  before  the  con- 
test began,  Warren  appeared  in  all  the  pride  of 
youth  and  courage.  I  remember  distinctly  his 
countenance,  (which  strikingly  resembled  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wirt,)  glowing  with  patriotism  and 
ardor — his  hair  fell  in  curls  down  his  shoulders — 
his  presence  inspired  the  troops  wherever  he  was 
seen.  The  sun  had  risen  resplendently,  indicative 
of  our  fortunes  on  that  remarkable  day.  We  saw 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  British  shipping  and 
barges  in  the  harbor — thousands  of  anxious  spec- 
tators filling  the  windows,  balconies,  and  roofs  of 
houses  of  my  native  city — the  enemy  preparing 
for  the  conflict — all  was  big  with  the  fkte  of  the 
two  natfons.  About  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they 
landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  without  meeting  re- 
sistance, ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  ten  of  light 
infiintry,  and  a  quantity  of  artillery,  commanded 
by  Generals  Howe  and  Pigot.  On  surveying  our 
intrenchment,  the  British  General  halted,  and  sent 
for  a  reinforcement.  They  advanced  in  two  co- 
lumns. At  this  moment  Charlestown  was  in  one 
sheet  of  flame.  The  enemy  gradually  advanced 
up  the  hill  now  covered  with  their  troops— tlieir 
colors  flying — music  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
their  artillery — soldiers  well  dressed — officers  dis- 
tinguished by  their  splendid  costume — whilst  we 
waited  in  profound  silence  lor  their  near  approach : 
our  starspangled  banner  spread  out  to  the  uncloud- 
ed sun — no  signs  of  fear  in  any  countenance— all, 
cool  and  determined,  were  awaiting  the  signal.  On 
our  first  fire,  hundreds  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  before 
us;  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  they  retired  in 
disorder  to  their  place  of  landing :  their  officers 
were  seen  running  in  every  direction,  inspiriting 
their  soldiers  for  another  attack.  The  second 
charge  was  to  them  more  disastrous  than  the  first. 
Again  the  survivors  fled  to  their  old  position.  An 
universal  shout  of  joy  along  our  line,  enlivened 
with  the  favorite  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  apprized 
the  enemy  that  our  arms  were  nerved  by  a  supe- 
rior power  in  our  country's  cause.  But  for  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  beheld  the  scene  from  Coppe's 
Hill,  the  British  army  had  never  rallied.  He  fled 
to  its  succor.  That  enterprising  officer  cheer- 
ed the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops,  and  him- 
self led  the  third  and  last  charge.  He  attacked 
our  redoubt  at  three  several  points.    We  now 
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•uffered  from  the  artillery  of  the  thips,  which  not 
only  kept  off  our  reinforceroents  by  the  kthmus  of 
Charlestotm,  botevea  uncorered  and  twept  the 
interior  <^  our  trench,  which  was  astaulted  in  front 
at  the  same  inatant :  oar  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed— no  hopes  of  succor — no  bayonets  to  our  guns — 
the  redoubt  filled  with  the  enemy — a  retreat  was 
now  ordered.  We  were  ibrced  to  pass  along 
the  isthmus  of  Charlestown,  and  here  we  saflbred 
considerably  from  a  British  ship  of  war  and  two 
floating  batteries.  Here  Warren  fell,  cloaa  by  my 
side.  I  saw  him  standing  alone  in  advance  of  his 
troops,  rallying  them  by  his  own  glorums  exam- 
ple. His  voice  was  heard  above  the  storm  of  bat* 
tie.  He  reminded  them  of  the  mottoes  inscribed 
on  their  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  writen 
these  words;  '  An  appeal  to  heaven;'  and  on  the 
other  ''Qui  tranBtulit  9UBtinetf  meaning  that 
the  same  Providence  which  had  brought  their  an- 
cestors through  innumerable  perils  to  a  place  of 
safety,  would  also  support  their  descendants.  Im- 
agine my  feelings  when  I  beheld  his  noble  ferm 
covered  with  blood — what  indignation  swelled  my 
bosom  as  I  beheld  Gharlestown  a  heap  of  smdcing 
ruins— whole  femilies  destroyed — more  than  a 
thousand  corpses  exposed  to  the  sun — the  groans  of 
the  dying  mingled  with  the  shout  of  victory — give 
but  a  faint  view  of  the  horrors  of  war !"  "True,** 
replied  I, "  but  the  contest  was  a  holy  one.  You 
were  fighting  for  liberty."  ^'  Yes,"  he  rejoined, 
with  enthusiasm ;  "  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
some  degree  resembled  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  the  mount  where  the  law  was  delivered  to  Mo- 
ses. The  way  was  opened  for  the  natkmal  glory 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  American  people,  and  the 
fire  of  liberty  glowed  in  our  bosoms,  like  the 
flaming  bush  which  burnt,  but  was  not  consumed.*' 
The  patriarch  now  resumed  his  seat.  "  Did  you 
retire  from  the  camp  after  this  memorable  con- 
flict?'* **  By  no  means.  Washington,  on  the  day 
after  this  battle,  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
general-in-chief  of  all  our  armies ;  he  arrived  at 
head-quarters  at  Cambridge  on  the  Sd  July,  and 
it  was  determined  on  the  9th,  in  a  council  of  war, 
that  Boston  should  be  closely  besieged  I  remain- 
ed here  during  the  whole  time,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  March,  1776,  saw  their  fleet  filled 
with  troops  under  sail  for  some  other  position. 
I  was  actively  engaged  at  White  Plains,  New 
York,  in  October,  1770,  where  Washington  gave 
proof  of  that  intrepidity  of  character  and  military 
science,  which  he  had  displayed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Monongahela  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  period,  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  1776,  fortune  seemed  to  have  deserted  our 
standard;  but  I  never  once  despaired.  On  the 
25th  of  December,  we  passed  the  Delaware  to 
surprise  the  enemy  in  Trenton :  the  weather  was 
excessively  cold— the  river  filled  with  ice— wind 
high — a  powerful  foe  to  be  attacked  by  a  dispirit- 


ed army-— but,  sir,  it  was  a  splendid  aflair:  twn- 
ty-three  officers  and  eight  himdred  and  eigbtj-iix 
soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war!  Motimai 
of  our  troops  was  killed ;  and  but  two  voimdBi 
We  retreated  from  Trentoii  only  to  eagige  the 
British  near  Princeton,  on  the  8d  of  JaDouj, 
1777,  where  our  loss  was  inoonsidertbie  whn 
compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  althoogh  we  all 
laoaented  the  &11  of  Gen.  Mercer,  of  Fndericki- 
burg,  Virginia,  who  had  seen  good  wrrice  al 
Culloden,  and  also  in  the  French  wir  ia  llk» 
country,  where  his  intimacy  with  oar  belored 
chief  befftin.  It  wif  not  until  September  lllfa  d 
this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again  eooounieriBg 
the  foe  at  Chad's  Ford,  on  the  Brandfwine.  Tia 
day  was  enlivened  by  the  martial  appemnct  of 
the  chivalric  La&yetfe,  who  rode  akog  oar  liM 
with  Washington  just^befora  the  action  com- 
menced. True  we  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
field,  but  be  assured  the  battle  was  warm  and  m- 
guinary.  Philadelphia  passed  into  the  handi  of 
the  enemy— Congress  removed  hastily  to  Lancai- 
ter — the  whole  country  was  dismsyed^-bat  the 
geoeral-in-chief  on  the  momiog  of  the  41h  of 
October,  at  German  town,  again  taught  the  Britsb 
a  lesson  which  they  never  forgot  My  oirn  oooi- 
mander,  Knox,  displayed  on  this  occMkmtk 
most  entire  coolness  and  intrepidity,  oonbioed 
with  the  most  profound  skill  and  sdenoe.  No- 
thing but  the  lightness  of  our  artillery  prerntfld 
our  demolishing  Chew's  house,  from  whence  our 
brave  comrades  were  mowed  down  with  a  ^lOft()^ 
stnictive  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  thick  fog  of 
the  morning,  and  the  derangement  of  the  pho  of 
battle  fimn  unforeseen  cauaes,  the  fiaglirii  anay 
would  have  been  captured,  had  not  Comwallii,at 
the  crisis  of  the  contest  hiring  the  noise  of  our 
artillery  and  small  arms,  arrived  with  freih  troops 
fit>m  Philadelphia.  8o  changeable  ie  the  fortooa 
of  war,  that  the  aflhirs  of  nations  ofteo  hang  on  the 
events  of  a  moment !  The  campaign  dond,  aod 
we  withdrew  into  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
on  the  23d  December ;  and  with  yoor  permisiofli 
(bowing  politely,)  I  will  retire  for  the  eveniDg." 
£Iarly  on  the  ensuing  nsoming  the  good  old  im 
renewed  his  narration : — ^"The  winter  of  1777-78, 
at  Valley  Forge,  was  the  most  dreary  I  erer  nv. 
Washing^'s  head  -quarters  were  very  near  ^ 
Schuylkfll,  while  the  several  divisiona  ofoor  amy 
were  stationed  at  premier  positions :  oora  waa  ia  tbe 
centre.  The  enemy  occupied  Philadelphia.  Wliile 
they  were  enjoyiitg  at  their  ease  the  luxoriea  of 
lifo,  we  were  exposed  to  cold,  nakednefl  and  fa- 
mine. Deep  snows,  bleak  winds,  combined  with 
the  almost  entire  want  of  clothing,  brought  on  e< 
a  train  of  evils  and  of  trials  which  I  cannot  d^ 
scribe.  Beyond  all  this,  a  deep  Rid  and  abominable 
plot  was  devised  by  Conway,  Gates,  and  other  dtf- 
aflfected  generals,  to  deprive  the  commaDder-ia- 
chief  of  his  hard-earned  fimM.    The  Ate  ofoer 
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coontrj  DOW  hung  raspended  on  a  lingle  hair. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  awful  icene !  Washing- 
Ion,  oonaciouf  of  bis  own  intagrity,  stood  like  a 
rock,  firm  and  immovable.  I  could  see  that  his 
couQtenance  was  occasionally  lighted  up  with  a 
Ifloar  of  deep-toned  indignation,  and  that  he  strug- 
gled hard  in  his  own  Tirtuous  bosom,  to  repress  his 
JDJured  spirit.  The  conspiracy  was  not  entirely 
crashed  until  the  last  of  March,  1778.  Suddenly 
the  doud  vanished — the  sun  shone  forth  with  the 
most  gorgeous  splendor — ^and  he  stood  like  Mount 
Atlas, 

'  While  flCormt  and  tempests  thander  on  his  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  his  feet.* 

"We  remained  at  this  position  until  the  18th  of 
June,  when  our  army  was  put  in  motion,  in  order 
lo  pursue  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  evacu- 
tied  Philadelphia  on  the  preceding  day,  and  was 
now  making  his  way  through  Jersey  to  New 
York.    All  was  now  life  and  joy  :  our  officers  and 
Kldiers  greeted  each  other  with  the  kindest  salu- 
tations, at  the  prospect  of  again  entering  the  field 
of  glory.    I  saw  our  chief  mounted  on  his  war 
horse,  elegantly  caparisoned,  surrounded  by  his 
itaff— his  eye  lighted  with  fire — his  countenance 
full  of  animation — the  army  catching  firom  his  bo- 
som the  spirit  of  liberty.    Never ;  no,  never,  sir, 
did  1  behold  so  joyous  a  day  as  when  we  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion.     Great 
skill  was  displayed  by  the  respective  commanders 
o(  both  armies  on  the  memorable  28th  of  June, 
1778,  when  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought 
The  UDibrtunate  mismanagement  of  Gen.  Lee  de* 
ranged  in  some  degree  our  plan  of  battle — but  the 
result  was  clearly  favorable  to  the  Americans. 
Three  hui^dred  of  the  British  were  slain,  a  like 
number  wounded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken.    We  slept  on  our  arms  with  the  hope  of  re- 
newing the  conflict  at  the  dawn  of  day,  but  Sir 
Heory  Clinton  bad  eluded  our  vigilance  at  mid- 
night, and  was  now  in  full  retreat     From  this 
time  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  but  was  actively  engaged 
in  Ibe  partizan  warfare,  in  which  detached  por- 
tions of  our  army  so  often  participated." 

It  happened  that  at  this  part  of  his  narrative,  I 
inquired  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
tie  unfortunate  Major  Andre. 

"  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  all  its  de- 
tails, and  witnessed  the  last  thrilling  scene  of 
bis  earthly  career.  He  arrived  at  Tappan  on 
Thursday,  September  28lh,  1780,  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Col.  Talmadge,  for  many  years  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  to 
whose  especial  superintendence  he  had  been  en- 
trusted by  Washington  at  West  Point,  whither 
be  bad  been  taken  after  his  capture,  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  near  Tarrytown,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson.    Here  I  first  saw 


this  brave  and  chivalric  officer,  then  in  the  twen- 
ty-ninth year  of  his  age.  *  His  person  was  of  the 
middle  size,  well  proportioned — his  bearing  no- 
ble— his  manners  polished  in  the  highest  degree — 
his  countenance  indicating  deep  thought  and  ex- 
tensive literary  acquirements.  Occasionally  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  obscured  for  a  season  the 
sunshine  of  his  soul.  His  |iarents  ^ere  natives  of 
Geneva,  who  emigrated  to  London,  where  their 
highly  gifted  son  was  born.'  He  was  bred  to  the 
mercantile  busmess,  and  when  about  twenty  years 
of  age  became  deeply  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
a  young  lady  residing  in  the  same  street  with  him* 
self,  to  whom  he  often  addressed  the  sweetest  effu- 
sions of  bis  muse.  His  affection  was  reciprocated^ 
but  their  union  was  prevented  by  her  parents^ 
Chagrined  beyond  measure  he  joined  the  royal 
army,  then  coming  to  this  country — occupied  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — 
was  a  commissioner  with  Col.  Hyde  at  Amboy, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1779,  to  effect  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  with  the  American  commissioners, 
Davies  and  Harrison — ^and  signed  the  articles  of 
capitulation  as  aid-de-camp  of  the  British  com- 
mander, when  Fort  Lafayette  capitulated  on  the 
1st  of  Juneof  the  same  year.  He  had  formerly  falU 
en  into  our  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  with 
Capt  Gordon  and  other  olficers,  was  detained  for 
some  time  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
almost  incessantly  occupied*  in  the  perusal  of 
books.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  he  won  the 
affections  of  the  citizens  of  that  borough^  who 
heard  with  undissembled  grief  of  his  subsequent 
deplorable  end.  I  now  regretted  his  present  mis- 
fortune the  more,  because  he  was  the  victim  of 
Arnold,  the  most  perfidious  of  all  traitors,  who 
had  now  left  him  to  expire  on  that  gibbet  where 
he  himself  should  have  died  a  thousand  deaths. 
Every  heart  bled  for  the  forlorn  stranger,  and 
Washington  was  melted  into  tears.  On  Friday 
the  court  convened,  and  I  saw  Andre  escorted 
from  the  g^ard  house,  dressed  in  full  reginMntals« 
and  heard  him  candidly  and  fearlessly  acknow^ 
ledge  before  that  tribunal  all  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  establish  his  guilt.  On  his  return 
from  the  court,  on  this  day,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  at  New  York,  a  most  touching  letter, 
in  which  he  reminds  his  late  chief  of  his  perilous 
situation,  and  recommends  to  his  especial  care  a 
w  idowed  mother  and  three  orphan  sisters.  Horoe^ 
with  all  its  enjoymentSy  was  no^v  unspeakably 
dear  to  his  affections.  He  beheld,  in  his  mind's 
eye,  over  the  brood  Atlantic,  the  forms  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  by  every  tie  of  humanity, 
and  anticipated  their  unspeakable  sorrow  when 
the  intelligence  of  his  ignominious  death  should  be 
announced.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  almost  fran- 
tic when  he  found  that  aU  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Andre  were  unavailing.  On  Saturday, 
General  Greene^  president  of  the  court,  hekl  a 
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longf  conference  with  Creneral  Robinwm  of  the 
English  army,  at  Ddbb'a  Ferry,  in  which  this 
interesting^  case  was  canvassed  at  large.  No 
effort  was  left  nntried  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish commissioner  to  maintain  the  position  that 
the  laws  of  war  did  not  condemn  the  prison- 
er. Greene  argued  that  he  had  been  convicted, 
by  a  court  properly  constituted,  as  a  f(py»  Bid- 
ing Arnold  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  trea- 
son of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that  however  much  bis 
untimely  fate  was  to  be  deplored,  still  it  was  irre- 
vocable. Washington  so  instructed  him  prior  to 
this  interview.  During  this  day  I  visited  him,  in 
company  with  other  officers.  Our  sympathies 
increased,  as  the  fatal  hour  was  hastening  on 
when  his  earthly  career  was  to  end  forever.  He 
was,  however j  tranq'iil^  and  occasionally  cheer- 
ful. He  seemed  at  first  to  be  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  exchanged  for  Arnold, 
and  such  also  was  the  ardent  desire  of  every  officer 
and  soldier  in  our  army.  It  being  ascertained, 
however^  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  rejected 
every  proposition  which  could  lead  to  the  surren- 
der of  Arnold,  the  order  for  his  execution,  at  five, 
P.  M.,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  1760,  was  issued 
in  the  morning  orders  of  tliat  day,  but  the  pro- 
tracted discussion  between  Generals  Greene  and 
Robinson,  prevented  its  consummation  until  twelve 
o'clock,  M . ,  of  Monday.  During  the  Sabbath  he 
dictated  and  sent  to  Washington  the  most  touch- 
ing letter  ever  written  by  man,  imploring  him 
merely  to  soflen  his  last  moments  by  assuring 
htm  that  he  should  "  not  die  on  a  gibbet"  Never 
before  was  the  illustriouschief  of  our  army  placed 
in  a  more  trying  situation.  It  was  universally 
reported  and  believed  in  camp  at  the  time,  that  he 
shed  tears,  on  signing  the  death-warrant  of  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  captive.  The  stern,  un- 
bending laws  of  war,  pointed  to  an  ignominious 
death  only,  and  he  possessed  no  power  to  change 
those  laws.  Monday  morning  the  sun  rose  clear ; 
all  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  tragic  scene  be- 
fore us ;  large  detachments  of  troops  under  arms ; 
nearly  all  the  general  and  field  officers,  except  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  suite,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  in  their  appropriate  costume;  an 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  thronged  every 
avenue ;  melancholy  sat  on  each  countenance ; — 
the  scene  was  awful !  Sometime  before  he  lefl 
his  quarters,  I  went  in  company  with  Captain  Le- 
crafl,  of  New-  York,  to  bid  him  farewell.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  shaving  himself,  standing  before 
a  glass  as  we  entered  the  door.  Seeing  that  we 
paused,  he  turned  round  and  pleasantly  observed, 
*  Con^  in,  gentlemen ;  you  perceive  I  am  now  in 
the  9uda — but  I  shall  soon  be  relieved  from  this 
predicament.'  Soon  after  he  hade  adieu  to  all  im- 
mediately around  him,  in  the  most  affecting  man- 
ner. He  was  escorted  from  the  door  to  the  place 
of  execution,  (about  three  quarters  of  a  miledistant,} 


by  two  of  our  officers ;  one  was  a  Mr.  Sftmncl 
Hughes  of  Baltimore,  if  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me ;  the  name  of  the  other  I  Imto  fbrgotteo. 
Andre  walked  between  them,  dressed  in  full  imi- 
form.  How  wonderful  and  mysterioQi  are  (he 
dispensations  of  Providence !  A  few  years  before, 
and  these  very  officers  were  prisoners  of  war  in 
Quebec,  where  Andre  wu  town  majw;  and  they 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  kindaen  and  hu- 
manity— now  they  were  compelled,  by  the  ut- 
flexible  code  of  military  law,  to  aid  in  taking  awaj 
the  life  of  their  amiable  and  hapleas  friend!  I 
kept  very  near  his  person  until  tba  scene  was 
finally  closed.  He  seemed  elevated  aboTC  bis  wk- 
fortunes.  Not  a  feature  of  his  countenance  changed. 
He  smiled  as  he  bowed  gracefully  to  many  of  oor 
officers,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  E is  step, 
firm  and  soldierlike ;  his  bearing, lofty  and  firm;- 
and  while  the  assembled  throng  was  disanlred  is 
grief,  no  tear  coursed  down  his  cheek.  W  boi  be  as- 
cended the  cart,  Maj.  Jos.  Pattingall  read  the  dealb 
warrant  The  executioner  app^red  to  do  his  office, 
but  Andre  ordered  him  to  retire.  When  llie  rope 
was  adjusted  about  his  neck,  with  his  own  htod, 
without  any  assistance,  I  distinctly  heard  him  sar, 
'  In  a  few  minutes  I  shall  know  more  than  any  of 
you.'  After  he  had  bandaged  his  eyes  with  a 
white  handkerchief.  Col.  Scammel  said, '  You  can 
now  speak,  if  you  wish.'  Raising  the  handker- 
chief, he  replied,  with  a  firm  voice,  '  I  pray  yoa 
to  bear  me  witness  that  I  die  like  a  brave  man.' 
After  the  body  was  interred,  and  bis  clothes  deii- 
vered  to  his  servant,  to  carry  to  New  York,  the 
dead  march  was  played,  and  we  retired  loqoarten, 
overwhelmed  with  the  sad  scenes  of  this  memora- 
ble day.  I  have  been  told  that  a  monument  vu 
long  ago  eredted  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  that  his  ashes  were  disinterred  io 
1821,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  British  consul  at  New 
York,  and  removed  to  England,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Duke  of  York." 

*'  Is  it  true,  sir,  as  related  by  Lee,  in  his  inroffi- 
parable  narrative  of  the  enterprise  of  John  Cbampe 
of  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  that  be  deserted 
prior  to  the  execution,  in  order  to  seize  i mold 
and  bring  him  alive  to  camp  .^" 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "On  the  contrary,  Champc 
did  not  leave  us  until  the  night  of  the  90th  of 
October,  and  was  then  sent  to  discover  how  iu 
the  suspick>ns  of  Washington  were  well  founded, 
as  to  some  of  his  chief  officers,  whom  be  had  been 
induced  to  believe  were  concerned  in  the  treason 
of  Arnold.  The  agent  mentioned  by  Lee,  to 
whom  Champe  was  introduced  in  tfaecitjofNeff 
York,  and  whose  information  was  conveyed  by 
him  in  cypher  to  the  American  general,  was  Sam 
Francis,  a  negro  man,  who  kept  a  tavcm  in  ^^ 
city  for  some  time  prior  to  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  and  who  remained  there  during  the  whole 
pwiod  of  seven  years,  while  the  city  was  bdd  bjr 
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tiw  enemy.    WMhington's  bead  quarters  were  at 
one  time  at  Sam'a  lioute^  prior  to  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  by  tbe  Americaoa,  in  AugUit,  1776. 
fie  ibrmed  for  bia  colored  boat  an  inviolable  friend- 
ihip.    The  houae  abounded  in  good  cheer.    Fran- 
cis was  uniformly  polite  and  prompt — very  obaer- 
vant  of  passing  events — thoughtful  and  taciturn 
ai  Cbtmpe  himself— kept  bia  day  book  and  leger 
with  his  own  band — was  a  genuine  patriot,  as 
well  as  an  admirer  of  the  American  chief.    There 
it  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Washington  himself 
gave  Sam  the  key  to  the  cyphered  letter,  and  that 
he  had  received  advices  through  this  channel,  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  long  before  Champe's 
a(i?eoture.    Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his  principal 
officers  lodged  at  bis  tavern  during  all  their  resi- 
dence in  New  York,  occupying  the  very  rooms 
where  Washington  and  his  staff  had  often  slept. 
Sam  became  as  intimate  with  them  as  he  bad  pre- 
Tiouil J  been  with  our  chief.    They  little  supposed 
that  Sam  was  in  correspondence  witb  the  head  of  tbe 
Americin  army,  nor  did  he  giv6  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  suspecting  that  he  was  noting  their  con- 
venations  at  hia  table,  or  searching  with  inquisitive 
eye  the  workings  of  their  minds,  frequently  dis- 
played in  their  thoughtful  visage.    Never  did  he 
ooce  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  or  mis- 
lead his  friend  during  this  eventful  and  interesting 
period  of  our  history.    I  was  present  in  New  York 
at  Francis'  tavern,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1788, 
ami  saw  Washington  once  more  greet  bis  faithful 
confidante.     An  affecting  scene  now  occurred. 
The  warrior  was  about  to  separate  from  his  compa- 
nions in  arms.     His  chief  officers  advanced  to  re- 
ceive his  last  embrace  and  final  blessing.    My 
own  fiuthful  commander,  Knox,  under  whose  ban- 
ner 1  had  often  met  tbe  enemy,  first  grasped  his 
band :  both  were  overwhelmed  with  strong  emo- 
tion :  these  Mem  chieftains,  unmoved  amidst  the 
(bock  of  battle  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  were 
now  subdued  by  the  tide  of  grief  rushing  on  their 
fioula.    No  word  was  uttered  to  break  tbe  pro- 
found silence  of  this  majestic  scene.     Walking  to 
White  Hall,  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
admirinj^  and  weeping  spectators,  be  entered  a 
^g^,  which  was  to  transport  him  to  Paulus 
Hook.    It  was  manned  by  twelve  seamen  dressed 
in  white.    I  yet  see  the  noble  f(Mrm  of  that  immor- 
tal man,  as  he  stood  erect  in  the  barge  and  waved 
his  hat  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  multitude  thronging 
the  shore.    Sorely  no  man  ever  served  under  such 
a  commander!" 
"  Pray,  sir,  what  became  of  Sam  Francis  ?" 
"  Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  Wash- 
ington, presented  him  with  a  farm  on  tbe  Raritan, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  and  died  universally 
••teemed  for  his  virtues  and  patriotism.'' 

"  Have  you  detailed  all  the  events  of  your  mili- 
tary life?»' 

*'  No,  sir,"  he  replied;  "  I  omitted  to  mention, 


in  its  proper  place,  that  I  witnessed  the  conven- 
tk>n  of  officers  at  Newburgh,  on  tbe  fifteenth  of 
March,  1783,  when  Washington  delivered  his  ad- 
dress, in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  cele- 
brated anonymous  letter  of  John  Armstrong,  a 
composition  not  surpassed  in  splendor  of  style  or 
bitterness  of  spirit,  by  the>  best  efforts  of  Junius 
himself.  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  army 
from  sheathing  their  swords,  until  Congress  had 
settled  all  arrearages  of  pay  and  compensation : 
and  this  bold  and  reckless  measure,  which  aimed 
to  undo  all  the  work  of  our  revolution  and  estab- 
lish a  military  despotism,  unless  the  demand  was 
gratified,  was  crushed  by  the  superior  energy  and 
decision  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

"  I  was  also  engaged  in  defence  of  Mud  Island, 
where  our  privations  and  exposures  were  truly 
great  and  hazardous. 

'*Sucb,  sir,  is  an  outline  of  my  services  to 
America,  for  almost  nine  years ;  and  if  I  have 
contributed  to  establish  the  liberties  of  my  coun- 
try, and  the  constitution  under  which  we  en- 
joy our  invaluable  rights  and  privileges,  it  shall 
solace  me  in  the  decline  of  life ;  and  when  the  God 
of  battles  shall  summon  me  from  earth,  I  shall  bow 
submissively  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  say,  *  Lord 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.^ 
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LAMENT  OF  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

Indulgent  Mnse !  I  woo  thee  still ; 

Thy  breathings  ner^e  my  fragile  ear; 
They,  soft  as  sound  from  rourm'ring  rill, 

Dissolve  each  frozen  tear. 

I  woo  thee  for  thyself  alone ; 

No  dreams  of  earlhly  fame  I  know; 
Yet  sing,  oh !  sing,  in  mellow  tone, 

My  tale  of  earthly  wo. 

Alas!  by  fancy's  flick'ring light, 
In  youth  Tve  soared  on  wings  of  fame, 

But  shuddered,  each  returning  night, 
To  find  myself  the  same. 

And  now,  the  dreams  of  fancy  gone. 

By  friend  and  foe,  and  love  forgot, 

Vm  left  to  weep  my  fate  alone, 
In  this  poor  shattered  cot. 

No  cherub  lisps  a  father's  name ; 

No  fair  one  smiles  to  find  me  near ; 
No  anguished  heart  is  here  to  claim 

The  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Tbe  friends  my  early  childhood  knew. 

As  leaves  returned  to  parent  sod, 
Have  paid  the  debt  to  nature  dne, 

And  gone  unto  theur  Ood. 
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Whm  lowly  down  my  body  liei, 
And  fell  diMate  my  fmme  oommandi, 

I  drink  the  drmu^hu  which  lucre  buys 
From  cold  and  heartlen  handa. 

No  *MBdye-loye"  is  there  to  loothe 
The  anguish  nature's  laws  impose, 

Nor  make  the  bed  of  sickness  smooth, 
Nor  sjnmpathy  disclose. 

A  mote  upon  the  stream  of  life, 
I've  floated  down  its  ebbing  tidjB, 

Unheeded  in  the  raging  strife 
Of  passion  and  of  pride. 

My  '*  head  is  sUrered  o*er  with  age;" 
My  Teins  are  filled  with  sluggish  gon ; 

I  totter  now  upon  the  stage, 
To  fall  1  and  rise  no  more. 

Sad  relle  of  departed  days, 
Still  left  awhile  to  linger  here, 

And  wateh  the  hour  that  seeming  stays 
To  keep  iQe  firom  my  bier. 


August,  1838. 


vtnicvM, 


BEHEFITB  OF  THE  K£FOElUTION 

ON  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  MAN. 

By  a  NtUrs  of  Oodehlaod,  Ya. 

There  (ire  some  epochs  in  the  history  of  oar 
race,  to  which  we  look  back  with  admiration  and 
gratitude.  They  are  associated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  every  blessing.  Their  records  form 
bright  pages  in  the  dreary  annals  of  the  world, 
upon  which  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist'  lingers 
with  delight  Amidst  changes,  they  will  stand 
as  landmarks  to  guide  the  patriot  of  ell  future 
time ;  as  a  rock  in  the  tumultuous  ocean  of  human 
passions,  remaining  unmoved  and  uninjured  by 
the  floods  of  licentiousness ;  upon  whose  top,  like 
Ararat  of  old,  the  ark  of  human  hope  can  rest. 
The  sons  of  old  England  will  hold  in  proudest 
recollection  the  19lh  day  of  June,  1215,  as  long  as 
the  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  the  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  are  known  and 
appreciated.  And  the  pious  Israelite  never  re- 
membered, with  more  devotion,  the  cloud  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  which  led  his  kin- 
dred from  a  land  of  lx)ndage  to  one  of  promise, 
thffn  have  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
been  accustomed  to  recollect  the  reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  voice  of  this  day  and 
generation  has  pronounced  that  event  to  have  been 
the  greatest  and  noblest  triumph  ever  achieved 
by  virtue  and  knowledge  over  ignorance  and  vice. 

A  writer  in  the  March,  and  in  e  subsequent 
number  of  the  Messenger,  ii  ably  and  eloquently 
discussing  "  the  influence  of  mondi  on  the  bap- 


pineM  of  man,"  has  oontrorerted  this  pontios; 
and  contended*  that  all  the  blessings  which  han 
been  attributed  to  this  occurrence,  would  hsTS 
been  enjoyed  by  the  operation  of  other  cauia 
less  objectionable  in  their  character  and  rmlti 
In  his  ardor  to  establish  his  theory,  be  depicts 
the  licentiousness  and  the  corruption  of  poblic 
morals  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  an  unrestraioed 
press— of  unbridled  thought,  and  freedom  of  opi- 
nion— and  of  a  mere  intellectual  improveme&L 

An  impartial  tribunal  will  always  acknowled^, 
that  many  evils  flowed  from  the  operatioo  of  the 
principles  which  were  established  by  the  refor* 
mation,  and  which  were  also  interwoven  with  its 
very  destiny.  We  have  never  imagined  that  the 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  erer 
be  compared  to  that  great  reformation  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  world,  whkb,  ht  ages 
before  it  occurred,  had  been  the  song  of  the  pro- 
phet and  the  hope  of  man.  That  reformation 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  him  who  called  all 
things  out  of  nothing.  At  his  commaod,  the 
raging  ocean  and  the  stormy  winds  are  itill.  The 
other  reformation  was  in  the  hands  of  poor,  feeble, 
frail  man.  But,  because  it  is  not  withm  the  cofo- 
pass  of  human  power  to  bring  heavenlj  beauty 
and  onler  out  of  moral  chaos,  and  to  cootrol  the 
boisterous  passions  of  mankind,  like  him,  who,  in 
opening  the  sacred  fountain  of  happiness  froo 
which  all  the  springs  and  joys  of  life  were  to  flow 
forevermore,  when  he  was  smitten,  smote  not 
again ;  are  we,  therefore,  never  to  struggle  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  knowledge?  Man's  works 
will  ever  be  imperfect.  This  imperfectioD  is  the 
great  destroyer  of  his  institutions.  It  is  a  vol- 
cano continually  breaking  out  beneath  the  moBii- 
ments  of  bis  most  splendid  achievements,  fiot  it 
is  not  for  the  philanthropist,  on  this  account,  to 
despair  of  the  great  cause  of  human  iraprorenient 
and  bf^>piness.  On  the  contrary,  he  oufht  to 
buckle  on  his  whole  armor,  and  rush  oowaid  to 
the  hottest  of  the  fight 

No  one  can  doubt  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
a  correction  of  the  abuses  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Catholic  church  had  usurped  temporal 
and  spiritual  power.  The  sound  of  freedom,  oo« 
echoed  amidst  the  classic  hills  of  lUly  and  Greece, 
had  died  away.  The  bright  beams  of  knowledge, 
which^ad  been  reflected  from  Greece  to  Ron*. 
had«been  kist  amidst  the  clouds  which  enreloped 
the  dark  ages,  save  here  and  there  a  few  scatlef- 
ing  rays  were  collected  by  some  cloistered  monk, 
less  ambitious  of  temporal  power  than  his  bre- 
thren. The  delightful  strains  which  had  beea 
harped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  Ilissus  wei« 
forgotten,  and  the  lyre  was  unstrung.  The  port 
fountain  of  morals  was  corrupted ;  and  eve^ 
stream  that  issued  from  it,  carried  dtttt«  •» 
detth  through  the  world.    The  religioB  of  »«• 
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Iwd  become  the  prolific  tourca  of  UoeiitioQfneM ; 
of  that  finil  frailtj  of  man,  which  haa  marred  the 
bnotj  and  fymmetry  of  hie  nature ;  stamped  the 
indelible  mark  of  yice  upon  his  character ;  and 
which  not  only  inroked  the  fire  from  heaven  that 
buraed  up  the  citiei  of  the  plain,  but  has  left  every- 
where impressed  upon  the  face  of  the  world,  last- 
ing memorials  of  its  desolation.  The  streams  of 
intellectual  and  moral  corruption  gushed  through 
the  land,  poisoning  all  the  fountains  of  life.  Leo 
X,  by  his  worse  than  infidel  mockery,  the  selling 
of  indulgences,  wounded  the  moral  sensibility  of 
the  world  to  the  very  quick.  Superstition  had 
everywhere  overwhelmed  the  people  with  the 
most  enormous  load  of  absurdity.  And  the  very 
champions  of  popery,  with  Henry  Till  of  Eng- 
land at  their  head,  disgusted  the  people  with  their 
open  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  virtue  and  morality.  Nor  would 
the  Catholics  yield  in  the  most  insignificant  trifle, 
or  acknowledge  a  single  lault;  but  they  perse- 
cuted, with  the  utmost  cruelty,  all  whose  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  their  own  standard  of  faith. 
Amidst  siich  circumstances,  originated  this 
great  moral  and  intellectual  revolution.  It  was 
an  expiring  e£R>rt  of  knowledge,  responding  to  the 
call  of  virtue.  Printing  had  given  an  impetus  to 
the  human  intellect.  Events  had  occurred,  which 
aroused  into  action  all  the  energies  of  humanity. 
The  kng  and  the  distant  past  called  loudly  on  the 
future.  The  voice  of  patriotism,  long  ago  hushed, 
and  iileot  as  the  mouldering  relics  of  gratitude, 
which  marked  the  tombs  of  the  patriots,  was 
again  heard,  calling  to  the  rescue.  The  wave 
waa  in  motk>o,  and  its  course  must  have  been  on- 
ward or  backward.  There  was  no  hope  in  retreat. 
Firtue,iirith  her  thousand  smiles,  chanting  the 
ang  of  joy,  beckoned  onward,  whilst  the  wild  and 
frightful  revelry  of  licentiousness  was  the  only 
inducement  to  remain.  Before  was  heard  the 
organ  choir  of  nature,  tuned  to  the  song  of  rational 
and  free  devotion ;  and  the  spacious  temple  of  the 
world,  erected  for  the  children  of  men,  whose 
architect  is  Grod,  echoed  the  delightful  strains : 
behind  was  seen  the  bloody  trophies  of  desolation, 
and  the  cries  of  persecution  and  the  bowlings  of 
fanaticism  drowned  every  note  of  grateful  praise. 
Man,  mined  by  the  perversity  of  his  own  will, 
'was  still  more  injured  and  debased  by  oppression. 
He  has  e?er  been  prone  to  wander ;  prone  to  for- 
get the  high  destiny  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
Still  be  might  have  retraced  his  steps ;  he  might 
have  been  warned  by  the  light  of  experience, 
which  was  continually  flickering  up  around  him, 
that  troth  and  virtue  were  the  only  pillars,  in  the 
path  of  his  pilgrimage,  which  pointed  to  happi- 
ness; he  mi^t  have  returned  from  his  wanderings 
ia  the  arid  and  sandy  deserts  of  ignorance,  and 
tested  of  living  waters;  had  not  the  sceptre  of 
unbridled  power  reduced  him  to  unqualified  sub- 


mission and  dependence,  trammelled  the  energies 
of  his  intellect,  and  forced  a  union  between  the 
brightest  aspirations  of  his  soul  and  the  greatest 
immoralities. 

Was  it  not  time  for  the  friends  of  humanity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  the  liberties  of  the  world  ?  Or 
was  there  any  plan  by  which  the  objects  of  the 
reformers  could  have  been  obtained  other  than 
that  which  they  adopted?  Revolutions  are  alarm- 
ing events.  They  often  sweep,  even  from  remem- 
brance, the  fiiirest  and  best  monuments  of  human 
greatness  and  goodness.  But  where,  in  the 
dreadful  and  bloody  rolls  of  revolutions,  can  be 
found  anything  so  injurious  to  the  social  institu- 
tions of  man,  as  that  deadly  apathy  which  leads 
whole  nations  to  forget  that  virtue  and  knowledge 
have  any  charms,  or  that  vice  and  ignorance  have 
any  frightful  horrors.  Better  ride  upon  the 
mountain  wave  than  perish  in  a  breathless  calm. 
It  is  better  to  brave  the  whirlwind  than  to  breathe 
the  still  and  putrid  air.  Yet  the  reformation 
was  not  the  result  of  a  momentary  excitement,  or 
of  a  sudden  explosion  of  the  passions.  Prior  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Edward  III,  John  Wickliffe  began  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  reformation.  And  though 
strong  symptoms  appeared,  of  a  desire  to  shake 
oflf  the  bondage  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  its  power 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  world  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  such  an  event  The  art  of 
printing  was  yet  to  be  discovered,  to  prepare  a 
more  appropriate  period  for  the  finishing  blow  to 
ecclesiastical  power.  Numberless  causes  were  in 
active  operation,  to  rekindle  into  a  flame  those 
sparks  of  virtue  and  morality  which  remained 
unsmothered  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  own  tem- 
ples, and  unquenched  amidst  the  thousand  muddy 
streams  of  corruption  and  vice  which  flowed  from 
the  Pontifical  See,  and  swept  from  existence  all 
the  vestiges  of  moral  greatness  or  of  intellectual 
worth<  And  the  fitful  flame  of  knowledge  which 
the  more  benevolent  and  virtuous  of  the  clerical 
order  watched  with  all  the  devotion  of  the  early 
vestals,  cast  its  flickering  light  into  the  deep 
labyrinths  of  error  and  superstition,  where  nations 
had  been  wandering  for  centuries ;  and  in  its  last 
struggles  to  overcome  a  total  extinguishment,  it 
blazed  up  in  a  splendor  that  expelled  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  those  paths  which  led  down  to 
that  grand  cemetery  of  nations,  where  tKe  hopes  of 
millions  had  been  buried  forever.  Then  truth 
commenced  its  conflicts  with  error,  and  knowledge 
its  struggles  with  ignorance.  The  resilient  en- 
ergy of  the  mind  threw  off  the  shackles  that  hud 
so  long  and  so  &tally  bound  up  its  powers.  Reli- 
gion, which,  in  the  hands  of  fallen  man,  had 
become  the  scourge  of  the  world,  displayed  its 
powers  in  breaking  the  sceptre  of  despotism,  the 
wand  of  ignorance,  the  fascination  of  licentfous- 
nesf,  and  in  elevating  the  moral  and  intellectual 
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condition  of  man,  and  in  mouldering  into  the  du0t 
all  the  fplendid  monuments  of  oppreeiion.  The 
reformatiun  progremed,  difpenting  blcMings  every 
where  to  social  man ;  triumphing,  not  over  kings 
and  priests,  but  over  the  worst  enemies  of 
humanity — fanaticism,  superstition  and  tyranny — 
and,  contending  for  no  ambitious  chieftain,  its  sup- 
porters rallied  under  the  banners  of  knowledge 
and  virtue. 

The  imagination  cannot  conceive  any  other 
causes  which  could  have  possibly  produced  the 
benefits  which  flowed  from  this  great  revolution 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of  our 
species.  The  voice  of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  hu*- 
manity,  of  literature,  had  remonstrated  in  vain, 
against  the  establishment  of  institutioiis,  the  sole 
'Objects  of  which  were  to  degrade  their  characters 
and  conditions.  Remonstrances,  long  and  often 
repeated,  had  been  entirely  disregarded.  The 
fiiggot  and  the  stake  of  persecution,  were  the  only 
responses  to  the  cries  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
generous  and  the  brave.  There  then  was  no 
relief,  except  opfiosition  to  the  power  which  autho- 
rized and  sanctioned  these  abuses.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  must  be  the  decision 
of  posterity. 

The  Augpstine  friar  acted  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  tm  age  in  which  he  lived.  Man  had 
become  restless  under  his  multiplied  sufferings. 
And  all  of  his  energies  were  prepared  to  be 
directed  against  the  very  fountain  of  his  evils.  In 
the  conflict,  ancient  institutions  might  perish, 
social  and  political  establishments  might  be  blotted 
out  of  existence.  But  why  should  there  have 
been  any  longing  after  their  immortality?  Did 
they  elevate  one  human  feeling,  or  soothe  one 
human  sorrow?  The  philanthropist  must  rejoice 
that  they  are  gone,  now  that  we  have  such  blessed 
and  excellent  ones,  established  upon  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  reformation.  May  these  be  im- 
mortal, and  safely  float  upon  the  stormy  billows 
of  the  human  passions,  down  to  the  last  moment  of 
time,  when  the  funeral  knell  of  all  earthly  things 
shall  be  sounded ! 

It  was  fortunate  for  mankind  that  the  reformers 
directed  their  first  attacks  against  the  religious 
establishment  of  their  oppressors.  The  chains  of 
political  slavery  had  been  rivetted  by^  the  per- 
verted religious  principle.  Civil  abuses  had  been 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  ones.  The  expediency 
of  a  political  measure  addresses  itself  to  the  rea- 
son. Religion  appeals  to  the  warmest  emotions 
of  the  heart.  And  when  the  heart  is  prejudiced, 
and  biased  and  warped,  the  reason  must  succumb. 
Thus  the  only  mode  of  effecting  any  purpose 
which  the  judgment  approves,  and  the  affections 
censures,  is  to  free  the  heart  from  all  improper 
influences.  Light  and  knowledge  cannot  control 
the  feelings  when  our  eyes  are  shut  against  them, 
notwithstanding  their  power  of  refining  the  heart, 


when  prejudice  does  not  prevent  Thus  n  hn| 
as  the  hierarchy  corrupteid  the  prittciplei  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue,  the  patriot  oonld  entertain  no 
hope  of  correcting  political  abuses.  What  wu 
the  object  of  the  contest?  It  was  the  establislh 
ment  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  tmd 
to  gain  exemption  from  the  tyrannical  tbaws  of 
the  hierarchy.  And  this  was  necenaiy  to  tbe 
organintkm  of  the  institutions  of  politictl  freedom. 
All  free  and  liberal  institutions  have  their  foondi- 
tions  in  an  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  public 
sentiment.  Without  this,  nations,  which  bloma 
as  the  gardens  of  Jericho  once  did,  will  become  at 
desolate  as  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

But  this  question  is  not  left  to  the  decision  of 
our  poor,  feeble  reasonings.  Happy  for  mankiod, 
it  has  been  decided  by  a  tribunal  whose  judfroent 
can  never  l>e  reversed,  though  the  besom  of  de- 
struction should  now  sweep  away  every  iostila- 
tion  of  man,  and  the  fragments  of  the  mouldering 
columns  of  his  greatness  should  overahadov  tlie 
tomb  of  his  last  hope.  History,  with  her  instnic- 
tivo  pen,  has  recorded  the  proof.  Go  back  io 
remembrance  to  those  intellectual  and  moral 
giants,  who  succeeded  the  outbreakings  of  the 
spirit  of  reformation,  and  who  were  its  creaturei 
Forget  not  their  struggles  for  freedom.  Recol- 
lect the  development  and  progress  of  free  prioct- 
pies,  until  finally  the  (cre&t  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion was  accomplished,  by  the  patrioti  of  (be 
American  Revolution.  Then  wai  a  political  sjh 
tem  organized  upon  the  great  principles  of  fauroan 
right : — a  system,  too,  of  political  liberty,  ai  Itn 
from  impurities  as  anything  human  can  be.  It 
stands  as  a  mighty  memorial  of  the  blevings  of 
the  reformation.  The  pillars  of  Hercules  stood  tf 
the  boundaries  of  his  labors.  The  pyramids  d 
Egypt  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  poverand 
tyranny  of  her  king.  Triumphal  arches  arose  in 
honor  of  the  mighty  conqueror.  But  the  grati- 
tude of  the  human  heart  for  the  reibrmen, 
throughout  the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity,  ody 
shall  limit  their  praise. 

The  benefits  whkh  were  achieYed  ibr  social 
roan,  durmg  the  progress  of  the  religious  reTolo- 
tion,  were  felt  at  every  step  of  our  revolutioo  ftr 
political  independence.  The  American  palri<^> 
did  not  have  to  contend  with  the  dominioo  of  the 
priesthood,  or  with  perverted  religious  feelings 
The  heart  responded  with  a  tide  of  emotions  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  mmd.  Had  there  not  b«B 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  no  green  laoro 
would  now  be  waving  over  the  tombs  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Henry,  Hancock  and  Lee,  Thedait 
spirit  of  info/mmcs  woukl  have  crushed  liberty  in 
its  germ,  a^d  torn  from  the  brow  of  the  hero  tin 
never  fading  wreath  of  imperishable  fiune. 

In  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions,  the  "S^ 
tive  of  Petersburg"  thinks  he  beholds  not  only  tin 
shadowy  monster  infidelity,  but  the  dscsy  of  ereiy 
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Taiuable  blessing.  His  imagioation  pictures  it  as 
the  deadly  upas,  which  is  to  wither  up  every  thing 
valuable  in  our  social  condition.  To  us  it  has  no 
nicfa  horrors.  It  is  the  anchor  of  our  hope.  And 
if  the  blessing  of  our  social  fabric  can  survive  the 
ruios  of  others,  we  shall  be  wholly  indebted  to  this 
principle. 

History  does  not  show  that  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  have  been  the  parent  of  all  the  woes 
which  bare  afflicted  the  human  family ;  nor  that  it 
is  llie  most  prolific  source  of  licentiousness,  and  of 
all  the  dreadful  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  it    Man,  under  all  forms  of  government,  and 
in  every  condition  of  society,  has  been  liable  to 
excesses  of  profligacy.    And  the  annals  of  the 
world j  as  a  faithful  monitor,  points  to  those  periods 
when  the  intellect  was  harnessed,  and  the  con- 
science inured  to  slavery,  as  the  springtime  of 
infidelity  and  licentiousness.     Despotism  can  and 
does  conceal  acts  of  atrocity.    There  is  no  mirror 
in  which  we  can  behold  a  true  picture  of  her  deeds. 
51en  are  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of  power 
fiom  publishing  to  the  world  a  history  of  their 
lewdness.    But  this  is  all  that  government  can  do. 
Its  power  cannot  extend  to  the  motives  of  the 
lieart.   It  cannot  reform  the  evil  disposition.    And 
that  single  declaration  of  our  Saviour,"  My  king- 
dom is  Qot  of  this  world,"  was  of  itself,  and  alone 
sufficient  to  attest  his  claims  to  infinite  wisdom. 
Every  state  that  ever  attempted  t^  control  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  its  subjects,  chained 
virtue  to  the  car  of  bigotry,  and  blotted  out  from 
its  national  institutions  whatever  was  calculated 
to  elerate  the  condition  of  society.     What  was 
the  history  of  many  of  the  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  reformation  ?   The  powers  of  the  human 
mind  were  fettered — and  man  seemed  to  be  in  a 
niid  and  frightful  delirium.     He  was  tossed  upon 
a  boisterous  sea,  without  compass  or  rudder,  and 
finally  shipwrecked.     Virtue  and  morality  were 
forgotten  as  national  honors  and  badges  of  na- 
tional worth.    And  if  an  heroic  achievement  now 
and  then  immortalized  the  actor,  it  resulted  from 
the  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  heart,  in  spite  of 
the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  government 
The  fairest  temples  of  intellectual  greatness  and 
■pleodor  mouklered  in  the  dust,  covering  in  their 
ruins  the  unmoumed  and  unhonored  champions  of 
virtue.    There  could  be  but  few  incentives  to 
intellectual  excellence,  whilst  the  only  standard  of 
Qwals  which  the  government  would  allow  was 
corrupt    It  it  not  to  be  denied,  that  licentious* 
n<9i  has  ruined  kingdoms  that  were  once  free  and 
enlightened.    But  the  philosophical  inquirer  will 
trace  the  licentiousness  to  other  causes  than  to 
intellectual   freedom.     The   monuments  of  the 
[)ower  of  the  lust  of  the  passions  are  to  be  seen 
thickly  scattered  over  thoee  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  empire  of  the  goddess  of  liberty  has 
never  extended.    Where  free  inquiry  has  never 


been  permitted,  is  now  to  be  seen  the  thraldom  of 
vice.  The  people  are  depraved  and  corrupt; 
without  morals;  without  literature;  \iitlioutany 
thing  that  can  interest  them  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  And  where  do 
you  find  the  greatest  happiness  and  prosiierity .' 
In  no  community  but  where  emancipated  mind 
has  extended  its  dominion  and  carried  its  bles- 
sings. No  where  do  you  find  morals  so  pure  as  in 
firee  communities :  and  no  where  else  is  there  such 
great  exemption  from  the  evil  effects  of  licentious 
principles.  In  such  a  society  there  is  always  a 
public  opinion,  which  has  an  inconceivably  greater 
effect  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, than  government  restraints  upon  the  con- 
science ever  can  have.  It  is  confessed,  that  when 
the  principle!  we  are  advocating  were  first  con- 
sidered as  being  established,  many  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  infidelity.  Men  who  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a 
false  religion,  very  naturally,  when  the  restraint 
was  thrown  off,  denied  all  religion.  They  only 
judged  by  the  demoralizing  influence  which  had 
brutalized  them.  As  soon  as  the  human  intellect 
had  collected  its  energies,  their  error  was  exposed ; 
and  no  work,  advocating  infidel  principles,  has 
appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that  did  not 
fall  dead  from  the  press.  At  the  roost  turbulent 
period  of  intellectual  freedom,  infidelity  never 
exerted  half  the  power  which  it  did  when  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  popery. 

Improvement  of  the  moral  feelings  is  the  first 
duty  of  every  people.  When  this  is  not  directly 
done,  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers  will 
exert  a  salutary  influence  over  the  moral  fiiculty. 
We  believe  that  every  intellectual  research  will 
call  the  mind  off  from  the  pursuit  of  animal  grati- 
fications, in  a  measure,  and  tend  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  man  to  his  own  origin  and  destiny.  No 
one  can  explore  with  the  chemist  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  or  soar  with  the  philosopher  from  star  to 
star,  and  return  with  a  presumptuous  understand- 
ing. We  see  the  image  and  goodness  of  God 
impressed  everywhere  upon  his  handy  works. 
In  this  age  of  the  world,  men,  generally,  if  freedom 
of  inquiry  is  permitted,  will  direct  the  exercise  of 
their  intellectual  powers  to  the  investigation  of 
their  moral  duties  and  obligatkms.  But  where 
this  freedom  is  not  allowed,  the  officers  of  the 
state  take  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  the 
public  morals.  And  those  who  contend  for  thia 
state  of  things,  seem  to  take  it  fer  granted,  that  a 
proper  direction  will  be  given  to  public  sentiments 
and  morals.  Is  not  this  a  delusion?  Has  not 
every  system  of  morals  or  religion,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  a  deluded  and  enslaved  people, 
proven  to  be  degrading  and  corrupting? 

Wherever  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
people  have  been  abridged,  and  their  mental  ener- 
gies paralized,  rulers  have  succeeded  in  perpeta- 
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ating  their  institutions  for  a  long  time.  But  sta- 
bility is  not  the  first  thing;  needful.  The  cause  of 
humanity  is  but  little  aided  by  any  system  of 
principles,  which,  in  their  tendency,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  right  direction  to  a  single  human 
thought,  no  matter  if  they  possess  the  durability 
of  the  eternal  bills. 

We  agree,  with  the  "  Native  of  Petersburg," 
that  corrupt  morals  are  destructive  of  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  any  nation.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  oppose  whatever  will 
promote  licentiousness.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we.  rest  our  opposition  to  the  abuses  of 
popery,  and  our  support  of  the  reformers.  We 
had  entertained  the  hope  that  the  old  popish  doc- 
trine, of  the  immoral  and  licentious  tendency  of 
knowledge,  had  been  exploded.  Alas !  how  mis- 
taken. Because  man  has,  Prometheus  like,  stolen 
the  living  fire  from  heaveo,  the  advocates  of  the 
church  of  Rome  would  tie  him,  as  the  father  of 
the  gods  did  the  son  of  Japetus,  to  a  rock  upon 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  was  to  feed 
upon  his  liver,  which  was  never  diminished, 
though  continually  devoured.  They  represent 
tlie  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  as  containing  the 
poison  which  brought  crime  and  death  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  warn  us  of  the  danger  of 
eating  thereof.  This  is  a  libel  upon  the  goodness 
of  God.  "  Man's  first  disobedience  brought  death 
into  the  world ,  and  all  our  wo."  The  evil  resulted 
from  a  violation  of  the  command  of  the  Creator. 
In  that  morning  of  time  when  the  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  "nature  shouted  with  joy,  if  the 
Creator  had  said  *'  Worship  me  not  with  your 
face  turned  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,"  diso- 
bedience would  have  been  attended  with  the  same 
dreadful  consequences.  Why  was  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  the 
forbidden  fruit  ?  Because  if  man  erred,  if  he  did 
go  astray,  he  might  then  have  some  light  to  cheer 
his  tiresome  and  hopeless  way ;  and  in  his  wander- 
ings through  an  evil  world  he  might  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  choose  between  good  and  evil.  Know- 
ledge was  not  the  cause  of  the  fall,  but  was  given 
to  bless  man's  fallen  condition.  Blessed  provision 
for  man's  lost  estate !  Without  it  he  never  would 
have  tasted  of"  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed  fast  by 
the  oracle  of  God."  ' 

What  else  we  have  to  say  in  defence  of  the  sta- 
bility of  free  political  institutions,  and  of  their 
tendency  to  promote  correct  morals,  we  must  re- 
serve for  some  future  time,  when  we  shall  answer 
the  attack  made  upon  the  political  re¥X)lution  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  strange  how  any  man,  in 
this  happy  country,  can  question  the  benefits  of 
the  reformation.  Its  trophies  are  scattered  thick 
around  us.  The  hunoan  intellect  has  reared  list- 
ing monuments  of  its  blessings  everywhere.  Its 
proud  triumphs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  social  estab- 


lishments of  the  age.  The  traces  of  its  prognsi 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  page  of  recorded  thought 
And  the  literature  of  the  past,  and  of  the  premt 
generation,  has  woven  a  green  and  never  ying 
garland,  to  hang  over  the  tombs  of  the  reformen 
forever.  It  had  been  injured  and  degraded;  but 
when  the  power  of  the  pontiff  was  broken,  like  i 
flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  past  storm,  it 
raised  up  its  head  amongst  its  ruined  beautiei, 
and  twined  a  green  laurel  around  the  brow  of  iti 
preserver.  He  must  remember  coldly,  indeed, 
the  delightful  and  pathetic  strains  of  Milton,  Cow- 
per,  Campbell,  Bums  and  of  a  host  of  other  bards, 
who  can  see  nothing  exalted  in  the  triumph  of 
free  and  enlightened  principles.  The  harp  that 
was  tuned  to  their  immortal  songs,  would  hate 
forever  hung  upon  the  willow  if  the  wand  of 
popery  had  not  lost  its  enchantment  Our  o«a 
delightful  land  would  be  a  barren  and  waite  vO- 
derness.  No  flower  of  literature  would  bud  aod 
blossom  here.  For  those  rapturous  notes  of  jo; 
which  are  wafled  from  our  seashore  to  the  dood- 
tains,  and  echoed  back  again,  we  should  bare 
nothing  but  the  mournful  hoot  of  the  bird  of  deso- 
lation. And  this  glorious  union  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  would  become  a  dark  and  dreadful 
despotism,  withering  up  the  sources  of  happiness, 
and  tattering  the  star  spangled  banner. 
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WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS,  £SQ 

The  land  of  the  pilgrims  not  only  is  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty^  but  also  of  American  liten- 
ture.  Boston,  styling  herself  "The  Lilenrj 
Emporium,"  has,  for  more  tlian  a  century,  boast- 
ed, not  only  her  Fanueil  Hall  and  her  stero  patri- 
ots, but  her  halls  of  science  and  men  of  learoiog. 
Among  the  band  of  refugees,  who  landed  on  ^ 
rock  of  Plymouth,  were  men  of  profownd  erudi- 
tion, as  well  as  unaffected  piety;  divines, not oolf 
deeply  read  in  the  fethers,  but  scholars,  whoff 
minds  were  stored  and  enriched  with  classic  lore- 
Side  by  side,  with  their  first  humble  tempjew 
worship,  rose  the  walls  of  the  still  humbler  school- 
house  ;  and,  nourished  by  inlelligeace  and  pietj, 
religion  and  science^  like  twin  sisters,  grew  opto- 
gether  in  the  land.  Upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  early  setllen  « 
the  Plymouth  colony,  through  the  induflry  «» 
taste  of  succeeding  generations,  a  strong  sod  bess- 
tiful  temple  has  been  erected,  which,  like  tbel«»- 
pie  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  m  its  influence,  htf, 
until  recei?tly,  ckimed  «id  received  the  hoiw|« 
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of  all  the  deyoteef  of  learning  throughout  the  Ame- 
ncan  Onion.  Yale  and  Harvard  first  shed  around 
it  their  classic  light,  like  pharoi  on  the  shofes  of 
science,  guiding  the  sons  of  learning  through  the 
reining  gloom. 

Although  precedency  is  justly  due  to  New  Eng- 
land in  literature,  we  must  not  withhold  the  truth, 
that  to  southern  mind,  as  it  developed  itself  in  the 
general  relations  of  the  American  people  to  each 
other,  throughout  one  of  the  most  interesting  pe- 
rioda  of  human  events,  is  due  the  palm  of  supre- 
macy ;  the  one  state  of  Massachusetts,  perhaps, 
alone  excepted.  New  England  maintained  her 
ascendancy  in  literature,  by  the  superiority  of  her 
hmt  education  over  that  of  the  other  colonies. 
But  to  balance  this,  the  Carolinians  and  Virginians 
were  generally  educated  in  old  England,  the  tu- 
torij  instructors  and  libraries  of  which  country,  it 
will  not  be  denied,  were  hr  superior  to  any  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  After  America 
cast  off  her  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  New 
fiogland  became  almost  exclusively  the  nursery  of 
men  of  learning  in  the  south. 

At  length  Virginia  and  the  Carolines,  beginning 
to  feel  the  force  and  truth  of  the  proposition  that 
ibreig^B  education  (here  used  in  its  most  limited 
lenae)  is  dangerous^  to  patriotism,  resolred  to  be- 
oone  independent  of  the  north,  and  laid  founda- 
tions for  literary  institutions  at  home.  They  were, 
however,  still  dependant'  on 'New  England  for 
instructors;  ibr  those  southern  gentlemen,  who 
could  meet  the  expense  of  an  education  abroad, 
were  such,  always,  as  could  live  independently  of 
lahor,  especially  scientific  toil.  All,  or' nearly  all 
of  the  educated  southerners,  were  men  of  easy 
fcrtunes,  and  therefore,  indisposed  to  literaf  y  exer- 
tion; or  professional  men,  too  much  occupied  to 
turn  aside  from  their  daily  duties.  The  north, 
therefore,  supplied  professors  for  their  infant  col- 
leges. That  independence  in  their  fortunes,  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  southern  gentlemen  to 
ittperintend  their  colleges,  was  also  a  bar  to  their 
^S>?>o?  in  literary  pursuits ;  for,  it  is  the  spur, 
oftener  than  the  laurel,  that  urges  genius  toward  the 
goal  of  fame.  Therefore,  although  the  south  has 
produced  many  of  the  most  polished  scholars,  elo- 
quent orators,  and  profound  statesmen,  who,  during 
the  last  half  century,  have  distinguished  our  coun- 
ti7>  her  sons  have,  until  a  recent  period,  kept  aloof 
^rom  participating  (we  except  Marshall,  Wirt, 
•nd  a  few  others,  whom  our  limits  will  not  permit 
w  to  mention  more  particularly)  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  day.  Philadelphia  first  began  to 
enter  the  lists  against  New  England,  and  has  al- 
t«dy  equalled  the  renown  of  the  once  literary  em- 
porium. New  York  and  Baltimore  followed  in 
the  race  for  literary  distinction,  and  Charleston, 
BM>re  recently,  has  advanced  her  claims  to  rank,  as 
the  Athens  of  the  south. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  Virginia  and 


the  Carolines  now  rank  among  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  wanting  alone,  that  age,  which  al- 
ways commands  a  certain  veneration,  respect  and 
confidence,  to  rival  the  parent  institutions  in  New 
England,  around  which  is  thrown  the  venerable 
charm  of  antiquity. 

The  steps  by  which  a  people,  whose  elements 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  compose  the  cohstantly  form- 
ing states  of  this  Union,  advance  to  literary  dis- 
tinction, after  the  want  of  literature  is  discovered, 
are  few  and  easily  traced.  A  weekly  periodical, 
and  the  district,  or  village  sohool,  rise  up  nearly 
together;  the  academy  grows  out  of  the  latter,  and 
the  weekly  literary  paper  out  of  the  former :  this, 
in  its  turn  is  followed  by  the  inonthly  magazine,  the 
cotemporary  of  which  is  the  university.  At  this 
crisis,  the  foundation  of  permanent  literature  and 
science  is  established,  and  the  progress  of  the 
state  toward  literary  eminence  will  then  rest  solely 
upon  the  energies  and  genius  of  its  population. 
Like  the  target  in  a  school  of  archery,  magazines 
may  then  test  the  skill  of  the  literary  gladiators  of 
the  universities,  whose  genius  prompts  them  to 
enter  the  arena  of  literature,  and  encourage  them 
eventually  to  a  higher  trial  of  their  aim,  in  a 
wider  and  more  responsible  field.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, this  brief  digression,  if  on  so  discursive  a 
theme  as  literature,  we  can  be  said  materially  to 
digress,  we  will  endeavor  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  our  subject,  which  is  one  branch  of  southern 
literature  alone,  and  this  branch  is  Fiction. 

The  most  prominent  novelist  in  the  south,  its  most 
eminent  author,  and  one  whose  name  stands  among 
the  foremost  of  American  imaginative  writers,  is 
W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina. 

This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina. 
His  first  appearance  as  an  author,  with  that  pre* 
maturity  which  governs  both  mind  and  matter  in 
a 'southern  clime,  was  inade  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen.  ''Lyrical  and  other  Poems,"  is  the 
title  of  this  boyish  production,  which  extended  to 
two  hundred  pages,  and  bears  the  ambitious  motto 
"  Mihi  cura  futuri,''  a  desire  felt  doubtless  by  all 
authors,  but  seldom  so  audaciously  avowed  in 
front  of  their  works.  In  this  production,  which 
appeared  in  1827,  are  a  few  gems  of  poetry,  here 
and  there,  discoverable  amid  a  mine  of  juvenile 
crudities.  Of  its  reception  we  know  'but  little, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  book  was  shortly  afler 
suppressed  by  the  author,  its  popularity  was,  no 
doubt,  sufficiently  limited.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  Mr.  Simms  again  ventured  into  the  literary 
lists,  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  in  the  shape  of 
a  neat  little  18  mo.  printed  In  Charleston  in  1829, 
and  entitled  "  The  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and 
other  Poems."  To  this  work  he  fixed  his  name, 
the  former  work  having  been  published  anony- 
mously. This  book  was  better  received,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  more  deserving  of  merit  than  the  lyrics. 
It  possesees  numerous  excellencies,  and  contains 
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lines,  and  even  stanzas  that  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
song.  His  verse  is  animated,  and  often  sparkles  with 
the  fire  of  genius.  With  many  beauties,  there  exist 
more  defects,  but  throughout  them  all  is  visible  the 
proof  of  poetical  power  of  no  common  ordor.  The 
articles  are  chiefly  fragmentary,  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  off,  as  the  painters  say,  at  a  sitting,  and, 
without  being  honored  by  the  supervision  of  (he 
author,  placed  in  the  printer's  hands ;  for  this  is 
the  way  young  authors,  impatient  to  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  tjrpe,  do  these  things.  **  The  Vision  of 
Cortes,"  the  leading  poem,  is  thirty-three  cantos  in 
length,  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  verse.  Its 
imagery  is  often  exceedingly  incorrect,  and  it  is 
written  without  the  slightest  regard  to  geographi- 
cal history.  Young  authors  can  seldom  dis- 
mount from  their  high  horse  lo  look  along  the 
ground  ailer  landmarks.  Genius  never  consults 
volumes.  Poets,  forsooth,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
other  books  than  the  book  of  nature. 

This  volume  of  Poems,  though  not  deficient  in 
genuine  merit,  and  plainly  bearing  blossoms  pro- 
mising that  Iruit  which  has  since  ripened,  would 
not  deserve  a  notice  in  this  article,  aside  from  their 
relation  to  the  early  literary  history  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it  He,  himself,  will  not  thank  us  for  allu- 
ding to  them  here,  having  long  since  made  his 
atonement  to  the  public  in  the  suppresskm  of  the 
work.  So,  the  proud  young  eagle  scorns  the 
shaggy  and  unsightly  pinions  of  the  eaglet,  albeit 
from  them  grow  the  broad  shapely  wings  on 
which  he  balances  himself  in  mid  air,  or  darts 
flashing  in  the  sunlight. 

Within  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  '*  Vi- 
sion of  Cortes,"  appeared  another  volume  of  boy- 
ish miscellaneous  verse.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fourth,  enUtled  "  The  Tricolor,  or  the  Three  Days 
of  Blood  m  Paris,"  a  poem  of  600  lines,  in  tlie 
form  of  the  lyrical  ode,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
revolution  of  the  irois  joun,  in  1830.  The  vo- 
lume is  eked  out  with  other  poems  on  kindred  to- 
pics. This  poem,  like  all  the  early  productions  of 
the  poet,  bears  the  evkiences  of  hasty  composition, 
yet  it  appears  to  better  advantage  than  all  that 
preceded  it,  though  perhaps  without  possessing 
the  same  amount  of  poetry ;  but  the  art  or  ma- 
chinery is  more  |)er(i»ct,  and  fewer  crudities  are 
discoverable  of  immature  judgment,  to  uflfend  the 
taste  of  the  reader.  This  work  was  published 
anonymously,  and  was  shortly  aflerwards  suppress- 
ed by  the  author.  None  of  these  four  early  pro- 
ductions were  encouragingly  saleable ;  they  were 
limited  in  their  circulation,  and  won  for  the  author 
but  faint  reputation.  But  Mr.  Simms  did  not 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  poetry.  During 
the  whole  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  he  was  the  able  and  industrious 
editor  either  of  a  literary  or  daily  polRical  jour- 
nal, and  all  his  poetical  pieces  were  written  in  the 
intervals  of  his  engrossing  occupation.    As  the 


conductor  of  a  party  journal,  he  wu  fisBrkti,  jurt 
and  honest,  immovable  and  self-sacrifidag,  when 
political  truths  were  at  stake ;  and  so  firm  in  id- 
herent  to  the  unadultented  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty,  that  he  was  regarded  in  his  station  aioondoctflr 
of  the  City  Gazette  (the  first  journal,  ire  beliere, 
that  ever  took  side  against  nullificatioQ,)  as  parti- 
cularly harah  and  uncomproroinng.    This  oewi- 
paper  eventually  involved  the  editor  in  lonei,  and 
burdened   him   with   pecuniary  respoosibilHio. 
He  therefore  di^KMed  of  it,  and  with  the  indepea- 
denoe  of  a  self-sustaining  mind,  and  of  a  man  cn- 
fident  in  his  own  powers,  resolved  to  retrieve  hb 
fortunes  by  his  pen,  enlisting  it  in  a  speciea  of  com- 
position in  some  degree  foreign  to  what  he  bad 
hitherto  attempted.    From  this  hour,  the  career  of 
Mr.  Simms  as  an  author  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced; for  up  to  this  time,  he  had  accomplnbed 
nothing  fiiirly  to  entitle  him  to  any  cooiidenble 
rank  among  American  poets.    The  work  to  which 
we  allude,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  poetic 
ferae,  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  survifc,  ia  "All- 
ien tis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea,"  a  dramatic  poem,  in 
three  parts,  bearing  the  impress  on  erery  p^e«f 
a  highly  imaginative  and  poetic  mind.    Theitoiv 
is  simple,  and  beautifully  told.    The  arguoieot  v 
as  follows:    Onesimarchus,  a  sea-god, eoamored 
with  the  charms  of  the  feiry  queen,  AUlaots, 
soiiesand  imprisons  her,  and  deprives  her  of  her 
wand,  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  she  coold  hope  t0 
escape.    A  ship  at  length  appears  io  light,  lad 
the  noonster  leaves  her,  to  lure  the  distant  sUao- 
ger  to  his  island.    A  benevolent  spirit  of  the  air, 
in  seeking  to  render  abortive  the  malignant  phu 
of  Onesimarchus,  in  vain  warns  the  crew  of  Ibeir 
danger.    The  barque  is  wrecked,  and  a  beautifol 
youth  who  is  the  mortal  hero  of  the  drama,  is  cast 
on  the  enchanted  island.    The  lovely  fiiiry,  on  be- 
holding him  weeping  for  a  sister  lost  in  the  vaves, 
loves  him.    Her  love  is  requited.    Bj  bringing 
natural  and  moral  powen  to  bear  agiiost  super- 
natural and  diabolical  ones,  he  overcomes  the  moo- 
ster,  and  extricates  the  fairy  from  her  aitualioo,  ef- 
fecting at  the  same  time  his  own  releaie. 

Though  the  machinery  of  the  story  is  w  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  it  is  managed  with  great  eftct, 
and  made  the  medium  of  modi  beautiful  imagery, 
touching  description,  and  great  punty  and  melodj 
of  vewification.  The  poem  is  purely  mtp^' 
tive,  appeals  to  the  intellect  alone,  leaviDg  lbs 
bosom  untouched ;  hence  its  moral,  which  is  beia- 
tiful  and  appropriate,  is,  in  a  measure,  lost  Tbere 
is  a  manly  and  concise  vigor  in  this  poem,  and  a 
citemess  of  expression,  found  only  in  the  best 
poets  of  the  language.  Its  genend  character  is 
wildly  imaginaUve,  yet  it  is  not  wsnting  in  phy 
of  fancy,  and  touches  of  delicate  pleasantry.  A 
few  extracts  will  best  illustrate  the  style  of  vbid 
we  speak.  The  vessel  is  gliding  over  a  summer 
sea,  when  Leon,  the  mortal  hero,  and  his  v^« 
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Isabel,  bear  the  voice  of  the  good  spirit  warnio(>; 
tbem  of  the  designs  of  Onesimarchas. 

Leon.  Didst  bear  the  strain  it  utter'd,  Isabel  f 

ha.   All,  all !   It  spoke,  methought,  of  peril  near 
From  rocks  ami  wiles  of  the  ocean ;  did  it  not  ? 

Uem.  It  did.  but  idly !    Here  can  lurk  n^  rocki  3 
For,  bj  the  chart,  which  now  before  me  lies, 
Tfay  own  unpractised  eye  may  well  discern 
Tbe  wide  extent  of  the  ocean->shorele8a  all. 
The  land,  for  many  a  league,  to  th>  eastward  hangs, 
And  not  a  point  beside  iL 

Im.    Wherefore  then, 
Sfaoold  come  this  roice  of  wamhag? 

Lem.  From  the  deep- 
It  haih  its  demons  as  the  earth  and  air, 
All  tiibucaries  to  the  master-fiend 
ThM  sett  thdr  springs  in  motion.    This  Is  one, 
Tbat,  doubling  to  mislead  us,  planu  this  wile, 
80  to  divert  our  course,  that  we  may  strike 
The  very  rocks  he  fain  would  warn  us  from. 

/««.   A  subtle  sprite— and,  now  I  think  of  it, 
Don  tboQ  remember  the  old  story  told 
By  Diaz  Ortis,  the  lame  mariner ; 
or  an  adventure  in  the  Indian  seas, 
Where  he  made  one  with  John  of  Portugal— 
Tmichiog  a  woman  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Tbat  swam  beside  the  barque,  and  sang  strange  ionga 
or  riches  in  the  waters ;  with  a  speech 
So  winning  on  the  senses,  that  the  crew 
Grew  all  Infected  with  the  melody ; 
And,  but  for  a  good  father  of  the  church, 
Who  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  offerM  up 
Befitting  praj'rs,  which  drove  the  fiend  away, 
Tbe7  had  been  tempted  by  her  cunning  voice 
To  kap  Into  the  ocean  i 

Mendez,  the  captain  of  the  fated  ship,  also  hears 
tbe  warning  Toice^but  makes  light  of  it. 

Ifenies.   ft  is  a  standing  tale 
With  the  old  seamen,  that  a  woman  comes— 
Her  lower  paru  being  fishlike— in  the  wave ; 
Biniing  strange  songs  of  love,  that  so  inflame 
The  blinded  seamen,  that  they  steal  away 
And  join  her  in  the  waters ;  and,  that  then, 
Having  her  victim,  she  is  seen  no  more. 

Leim.   And  is  it  deemed,  the  idly  vent'rous  thus, 
Beeoree  a  prey  and  forfeit  life  at  once  ? 

Mendex.    80  must  it  be ;  and  yet,  there  Is  a  tale 
That  ihey  do  wed  these  creatures  j  which  have  power 
So  10  convert  their  nature,  as  to  make, 
As  to  themselves,  tlie  waves  their  element ; 
And  have  a  life  renewed,  though  at  the  risk 
And  grievous  peril  of  their  christian  eouls, 
Doom'd  thence  unto  perdition. 

^eon.    And  you  then 
Think  oethiog  of  this  music  ? 

Mendt*.    By*r  grace, 
Surely  I  hold  it  the  wild,  lustAil  song 
Of  this  same  woman ;  who  has  lost,  perchance, 
Since  death  must  come  at  last  who  comes  to  all, 
Her  late  omipanion.    Would  yon  take  his  place  ? 
If  not,  wax  up  your  ears  and  take  your  rest. 
There's  nought  to  fear,  and  sea«room  quite  enough. 

After  the  shipwreck,  the  &iry,  Atalantis, 
cbimces  to  ramble  with  her  attendant  Nea,  along 
tbe  sand,  when  she- discovers  the  inanimate  £>rm 
of  the  youth  Leon,  clinging  to  a  spar. 

But  what  is  here. 
Grasping  a  shaft,  and  liftlessly  stretched  out  ? 

iff.   One  of  the  creatures  of  that  goodly  barque— 
Perchance  tbe  only  one  of  many  men, 
That,  from  their  distant  homes,  went  forth  in  her, 
And  hero  have  perished. 


JSltaL    There  Is  life  in  him— 
And  his  heart  swells  beneath  my  hand,  with  pulse, 
Fitful  and  faint,  returning  now,  now  gone, 
That  much  I  fear  It  may  not  come  again. 
How  Tery  young  he  is— how  beautiful ! 
Made,  with  a  matchless  sense  of  what  is  true, 
In  manly  grace  and  chiselled  elegance ; 
And  foatores,  rounded  in  as  nice  a  mould 
As  our  own,  Nea.    There,  hie  eye  unfolds— 
Stand  away,  girl,  and  let  me  look  on  him ! 
It  cannot  be,  that  such  a  form  as  this, 
So  lovely  and  compelling,  ranks  below 
The  creatures  t>f  our  kingdom.    He  is  one. 
That  *mongst  them  aH,  might  well  defy  compare- 
Outshining  all  that  shine ! 

JVes.    He  looks  as  well. 
In  outward  seeming,  as  our  own,  methinke-^ 
And  yet,  he  may  be  but  a  shaped  thing, 
Wanting  in  every  show  of  that  high  sense 
Which  makes  the  standard  of  true  excellence. 

mAtoL    Oh,  I^am  sure  there  Is  no  want  in  hlm- 
The  spirit  most  be  true,  the  sense  be  high, 
The  soul  as  far  ascending,  strong  and  bright, 
As  is  the  form  he  wears,  and  they  should  be 
Pleased  to  Inhabit— 'twere  a  fitting  home ! 
Breathe  on  him,  Nea.    Fan  him  with  thy  wing. 
And  so  arouse  him.    I  would  have  him  speak. 
And  satisfy  my  doubt.    Stay,  yet  awhile — 
Now,  while  his  senses  sleep,  1*11  place  my  lip 
Upon  his  own— It  Is  so  beautiftil ! 
Such  lips  should  give  forth  music— such  a  sweet 
Should  have  been  got  in  heayen— the  produce  there. 
Of  never  blighted  gardens.  [Ki$iet  him 

Leon,    C«tar(ff.l  CUng  to  me— 
Am  I  not  with  thee  now,  my  Isabel  ?  {Svootmagain 

Jital,    Oh,  gentle  sounds— how  sweetly  did  they  fall 
In  broken  murmurs,  like  a  melody. 
From  lips,  that  waiting  long  on  loving  hearts, 
And  learned  to  murmur  like  them.   Wake  again. 
Sweet  stranger !    If  my  lips  have  wrought  this  spell, 
And  won  thee  back  to  life,  though  but  to  sigh, 
'And  sleep  again  in  death,  they  shall,  once  more. 
Wake  and  restore  thee. 

Leon,  at  length,  proposes  to  challenge  Onesi- 
marchus  to  single  combat.    Atalantis  replies  : 

Jita!.    Could  I  get  my  wand. 
In  which  a  power  of  mightiest  strength  abides, 
rd  baule  him  myself,  and  drive  him  back. 
And  whelm  the  barren  isle  on  which  we  resL 
Nay,  more  than  this,  if  that  thy  sister  sleeps, 
Beueath  the  waters,  though  I  may  not  win 
Her  spirit  back  to  life,  with  that  same  wand 
We  both  may  penetrate  the  tumbling  waves, 
Without  or  hurt  or  harm,  with  vision  free, 
To  find  her  gentle  beauties,  where  they  rest 
On  quiet  beds  of  fiow'rs  beneath  the  dee|>— 
And  with  such  dexterous  skill,  we  may  enwrap. 
With  a  choice  wreath  of  shells,  her  fragile  form. 
That  still  her  eyes  should  shine  as  when  in  life. 
Her  cheeks  still  glow  with  purest  red— her  lipe— 
Though  they  no  more,  with  many  a  tone  of  love 
Made  sweet  by  beauty,  whisper  in  your  ears- 
Still  look  the  sweetness  they  haTo  ever  k>ok*d. 
Wearing  the  wonted  freshness  that  was  theirs — 
And  nothing  that  thy  sense  may  seek,  shall  lack. 
To  her  preserred  bloom. 

The  above  passages,  aside  from  some  negligence 
of  melody  in  tbe  structure  of  two  or  three  of  the 
lines,  are  remarkably  beautiful.  They  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  high  and  beautiful  in  poetry.  As 
an  entire  production,  though  still  wanting  in 
finish,  Atalantis  claims  distinction  as  the  best,  as 
it  is  the  earliest,  American  dramatic  poem.  Some 
passages  in  it  are  not  unworthy  of  our  modem 
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Shakspeare,  James  Sheridan  Knowlea : — (this  we 
conaider  high,  but  deseryed  praise:)  while  in 
some  of  the  more  touching  scenes,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  exquisite  frncy  of  Maturifi.  Compared 
with  the  most  distinguished  cotemporary  poets, 
Mr.  Simms  combines  with  the  sparkling  wit  and 
graceful  vigor  of  Halleck,  the  elegance  and  gen- 
tleness of  Bryant,  resembling  him  closely  in  his 
truthful  delineations  of  rustic  scenes,  and  in  the 
melancholy  philosophy,  characteristic  of  the  great 
American  poet  Ataiantis  belongs  to  the  class 
of  the  "  Tempest,"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,''  the  *'  Comus"  of  Milton,  and  Byron's 
*'  Manfred,"  partaking  largely  of  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  all  of  them,  without  forfeiting  its  claim  to 
originality.  As  an  American  work,  it  is  a  novelty, 
and  its  appearance  created  many*  commendatory 
notices  from  the  press,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
lic.  The  main  &nlt  of  the  poem  is  a  tedium  and 
prolixity  of  dialogue,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  inattention  lo  epic  arrangement  We  hare,  at 
some  length,  dwelt  on  Ataiantis,  as  it  is  the  poem 
on  which  Mr.  Simms  takes  rank  as  a  poet,  aside 
from  certain  beautiful  lyrics,  since  published 

In  1832,  the  same  year  Ataiantis  appeared,  Mr. 
Simms  published  in  the  American  Quarterly,  a 
revi^  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  ''Domestic  Manners." 
It  acquired  immense  popularity,  the  papers  were 
filled  with  copious  extracts  from  it,  and  on  all 
sides  it  met  with  the  highest  encomiums.  It  was 
republished  in  London,  and  sold  enormously  as  a 
shilling  pamphlet  We  next  hear  of  our  author 
in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  novelist,  in  which  he 
is  best  known  to  the  American  public.  In  1833, 
he  published  his  first'  romance,  entitled  Martin 
Faher,  or  the  ''Story  of  a  CriHiioal,"  which 
established  the  fame  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of 
prose  fictions.  It  rapidly  acquired  popularity.  It 
IS  written  in  a  free,  ibrcible  style,  which  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms; 
and  while  it  contains  many  uncommon  beauties  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  some  fine  touches,  as 
if  with  a  master's  pencil,  it  is  overlaid  with  too 
much  of  the  "  Southern  florescence,"  as  some  one 
has  termed  the  warm,  fluent,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  qouth  $  a  term  sufficiently  strong  to 
apply  to  that  effulgence  and  glitter  of  language, 
which  is  a  characteristic,  but  not  an  unfavorable 
one,  of  southern  orators  and  writers. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Simms,  as  a  novelist,  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  dated  from  the  publication  of  'f  Guy 
Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,"  a  fiction  which  ap- 
peared a  short  time  after  Martin  Faber.  This 
production  obtained  for  the  author  extensive 
popularity,  und  widely  extended  his  name  as  a 
writer.  Historical  events,  and  historical  facts,  so 
difficult  to  amalgamize  with  romantic  incidents, 
are  interwoven  in  this  tale,  with  much  effect  It 
contains  some  stirring  scenes,  and  several  touch- 
ing pictures  of  still  life.    In  the  delineations  qf[ 


some  of  his  characters  in  this  novd,  Mr.  Simnu 
has  been  eminently  successfiiL  Hts  deicnp- 
tions  of  southern  scenery,  are  bold  and  nata- 
ral,  and  evince  the  close  observer  and  admirer 
of  nature,  in  her  quiet  beauty  as  well  as  in  ber 
majesty.  The  popularity  of  Martin  Faber,  al- 
though it  passed  through  two  editions,  was,  is 
some  degree,  limited  to  the  south ;  that  of  Gay 
Rivers  was  more  extensive,  and  after  its  appear- 
ance, the  Union  claimed  the  novelist  as  one  of  ber 
national  writers,  whose  genius  and  talents  promii- 
ed  to  confer  honor  upon  its  native  literature. 

Guy  Rivers,  which  passed  through  a  third  edi- 
tkm,  was  followed,  in  1835,  (about  five  yean,  ws 
believe,  after  the  publication  of  Ataiantis)  by 
"  The  Temassee,"  a  romance  of  Carolina.  This 
novel  at  once  obtained  extensive  popularity,  and 
soon  passed  into  a  second,  and  then  into  a  third 
edition.  This  production  placed  Mr.  Simms  among 
the  foremost  of  American  novelists. 

After  Mr.  Co<^r,  by  placing  the  scenes  of  hit 
later  fictions  in  Europe,  and  by  residing  then 
himself,  had  virtually  deserted  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can fiction,  several  competitors  for  his  laurels 
appeared  before  the  public.  The  most  SttCccKfiil 
of  these,  perhaps,  was  Mr.  Paulding,  who  bu  not, 
however,  confined  his  talents  exclusively  to  novel 
writing,  and  whose  fame  as  a  romancer,  refts 
principally  upon  his  "  Dutchman's  Fire-Side," 
and  his  "Westward  Ho!"  both  novels  evindog 
great  talent,  and  which  obtained  for  their  author 
deserved  reputation.  Another  of  these  novelists 
is  Dr.  Bird,  of  Philadelphia,  the  author  of  "The 
Gladiator,"  "Calavar,"  "The  Infidel,"  and  '*Tbe 
Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow ;"  productions  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  deserved  popularity.  M  r.  Ken- 
nedy of  Baltimore,  the  author  of  "  Swallow  Barn," 
"  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  and  that  original  and 
amusing  jtfu  d'iaprU/'  Sheppard  Lee,"  is  also  one 
of  them.  These  three  distinguished  writers,  with 
Mr.  Simms,  were,  in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  Te- 
massee, the  most  prominent  novelists,  occupying 
the  ground  so  successfully  held  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
John  Neal,  Esq.  who  had  gained  fiune  as  a  no> 
velist,  and  whose  writings  will  be  particulariy 
noticed  hereafter,  and  two  or  three  others,  had  re- 
tired from  active  authorship  before  the  period  we 
have  just  named,  and  do  not  rank  as  oo-aspiruti 
with  these  gentlemen.  Some  writers  have  ap- 
peared also,  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean, 
who  have  not  yet  won  the  toga  mrtHs  of  the  matoie 
writer.  The  field  was  in  1835,  and,  in  a  degree, 
still  is  in  the  possession  of  these  four  novelist!, 
who,  possessed  of  different  degrees  of  talent  aad 
popularity,  and  writers  of  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  fictions,  now  share  between  them  the  fiime 
which  Cooper  once  possessed  alone.  Ooe  of  these, 
or  some  other  one,  must  eventually  outilrip  his  co- 
aspirants,  and  fix  on  himself  the  public  eye.  There 
is  but  one  wreath^and  but  one  qm  win  it    Al- 
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tboQgh  the  general  term  for  literature^  ie,  "  (he 
npubUc  of  letteri/'  experience  prores  that  it  is 
u  atMolute  monarchy.  No  age  has  exhibited 
DOie  than  one  monarch  of  literature,  in  each  of  itr 
bnuicbet.  There  has  appeared  in  a  generation, 
bat  one  Shakspeare,  but  one  Milton,  but  one 
fiacoa,  and  but  one  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Nor  has 
toy  branch  of  science  remained  for  a  leng^th  of 
time  under  (if  it  may  so  be  expressed)  an  inter- 
regnum. From  among  the  candidates  for  the  seat 
of  eminence.  Genius  selects  her  fiivorite,  and  with 
the  uoirersal  consent  of  mankind,  places  him  on 
(he  Ticant  throne.  Who  will  be  eleirated  to  the 
Ntta  yacated  by  Scott,  in  Great  Britain^  and,  per- 
haps by  Cooper,  in  America,  a  few  years  will 
determine. 

The  Yemassee  is  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Simmf'  novels,  although  the  Partisan  and  Mel- 
lichampe  are  more  labored  and  finished  pro- 
ductions. In  his  descriptions  of  southern  forest 
axoery,  Mr.  Simras  is  very  happy,  and  paints 
with  the  eye  of  a  student  of  nature.  The  portraits 
of  Indian  character  which  he  has  drawn,  are  re- 
markably graphic.  In  his  draughts  of  the  abori- 
ginal warrior,  he  is  only  second  to  Cooper,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  has  excelled  that  great 
Duter  of  American  fiction. 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  romance  suited  to  the 
taite  of  the  present  age,  the  Yemassee  is  emi- 
neatiy  rich.  The  romance  of  the  narrative  is 
admirably  sustained,  while  the  curiosity  and  ex- 
citement of  the  reader  are  preserved  unabated ;  it 
ibounds  in  scenes  of  intense  tragic  interest,  and 
with  passages  of  deep  feeling.  Asa  tale,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently mysterious,  and  is  well  told.  The  style  is 
SrsTer  and  more  direct  than  that  of  Martin  Faber ; 
poliahed  without  being  stiff,  or  parting  with  any  of 
ill  characteristic  ease  or  vivacity.  Nevertheless 
it  ii  open  to  criticism,  and  perhaps  received  a 
Kverer  share  of  caustic  excaUudra  than  any  pre- 
TioQi  productkm  of  the  same  author.  This,  how- 
erer,may  have  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crisis  at 
which  Mr.  Simms  had  now  arrived.  There  is 
a  certain  point  in  an  author's  career,  which,  if  sue- 
ceasfully  passed,  becomes  to  him  the  gate  to  future 
eminence.  The  firat,  second,  and  perhaps  third 
books  of  a  new  aspirant  to  literary  &me,  may  be 
gently  handled;  but  when  by  a  succession  of 
works,  the  new  candidate  evinces  his  determina- 
tion to  clinch  to  the  topmost  peak  of  the  literary 
Pisgah,  those  custom-house  officers  of  literature, 
the  critics,  with  equal  resolution  determine  to 
examine  rigidly  into  his  claims  to  this  distinction. 
BtUahonida  beUa!  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war 
indeed !  On  every  side,  he  is  assailed :  dangers 
thicken,  around  him,  clouds  hang  over  his  head, 
thunder  and  lightning  alarm  and  bewilder  him, 
ud  the  poor  author  who  befora  thought  himself 
gliding  on  swimmingly  to  the  haven  of  Immor- 
UUty,  finds  himsell  at  once,  like  Bunyan's  Chris- 


tian, "  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  in  a 
wilderness ;  a  land  of  deserts  and  pits ;  a  land  of 
drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  that 
no  num  (save  an  author)  passeth  through."  If  he 
gets  safely  through  this  ordeal,  he  has  only  to 
walk  forward  to  the  city  of  Fame  beyond,  and 
enrol  bis  name  among  the  names  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him.  fiut  most  authors, — to 
continue  the  parallel  we  have  adopted, — affrighted 
by  the  noise  of  the  dragons  and  hobgoblins,  the 
hisses  of  serpents,  and  the  roar  of  hydras,  turn  back 
in  despair,  and  never  venture  again  on  a  journey 
beset  by  so  many  dangera. 

When  the  Yemassee  appeared,  the  critics  newly 
nibbed,  or,  if  perchance,  they  used  steel,  filfsd  their 
pens,  and  adopting-  for  their  motto,  '*  cano  arma 
virwnque,"  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
this  traveller  up  Parnassus.  Though  sorely  beset 
and  desperately  wounded,  our  author  passed  this 
formidable  ordeal  of  public  opinion  in  safety. 

In  the  following  year,  1836,  Mr.  Simms, 
instead  of  being  disheartened  by  bis  reception,  and 
retiring  from  the  cbntest,  like  olhen  who  had 
preceded  him,  sought  further  literary  reputation 
through  the  pages  of  the  *'  Partisan,  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution,"  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
South  Carolina.  The  Partisan  professes  to  be  the 
firat  of  a  series  of  novels,  the  series  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  romances,  of  two  volumes  each, 
and  each  romance  to  embrace  a  prominent  histori- 
cal incident  of  the  war  of  American  independence. 
The  same  revolution  in  the  public  taste,  which  has 
cut  down  the  novel  from  six  and  eight  volumes,  to 
two  in  America,  and  in  England  three,  will  pre- 
sent obstacles  to  the  success  of  several  consecutive 
novels,  the  characters  of  which  are  the  same; 
such  a  series  is  in  reality  but  one  novel,  divided 
into  several  books,  the  stories  of  which  but  slightly 
vary,  while  the  charactera,  though  in  different  sta- 
tions and  circumstances,  continue  the  same.  No 
series  of  romances  can  succeed,  which  has  but  one 
set  of  charactera,  unless  the  stories  are  wholly 
separate,  each  presenting  an  entire  and  discon- 
nected plot.  The  reader,  especially  the  reader  of 
novels,  is  attracted  by  novelty,  and  few  have  the 
patience  to  follow  one  cast  of  characters  through- 
out several  volumes,  however  alluring  may  be  the 
style,  however  thrilling  the  story.  If  an  author 
should  have  the  temerity  to  publish  a  novel  ex- 
tending to  four  hundred  pages  in  each  volume,  his 
popularity  would  be  buried  beneath  it,  like  a  fair 
fiibric  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  towera. 
The  talents,  experience,  and  high  literary  rank  of 
Mr.  Simms,  will  enable  him,  however,  fairly  to 
test  the  success  of  such  a  series  as  he  has  contem- 
plated, and  already  commenced. 

The  Partisan  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Teadon, 
Jr.  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  brief  note  of  four 
or  hye  lines.  The  custom  of  dedicating  books  is 
asancittnt  as  the  earliest  era  of  book  publishing. 
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and  originated  in  that  state  of  things,  when  authors, 
themselves  unknown  to  fame,  in  conformity  with 
public  sentiment,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ushering  their  volumes  into  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  some  eminent  personage*  For  a  cen* 
tury  or  two  ago,  literature  had  to  be  endorsed  by 
some  great  name  (not  neoeasarily  learned)  to  be 
received  by  the  public.  The  endorser,  or  benign 
person,  who  condescended  to  stand  god-father  to  the 
bantling,  was  denominated  the  ''  Patron  of  Lite- 
rature" in  general,  and  the  obliged  author's  pat- 
ron in  especial.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  author,  in 
well  turned  periods,  and  polished  phrases,  in  which 
"  gratitude,''  •*  honor,"  "condescension,"  "obliga- 
tion," "patronage,"  "graciously  pleased,"  ei  uiera, 
are  placed  skilfully,  and  at  proper  intervals  thanks 
his  lordship,  his  grace,  or  even  his  majesty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
the  expression  of  his  gratitude  frequently  extend- 
ing over  many  pages;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
their  hearts,  their  pens  spake.  In  process  of  time, 
these  dedicatory  letters,  which  so  often  degraded 
the  dignity  of  science,  became  curtailed  in  their 
dimensions,  and  books  were  often  dedicated  to 
private  individuals,  in  testimony  of  the  author's 
friendship.  At  the  present  time,  the  sort  of  pat- 
ronage which  gave  rise  to  dedicatkms,  except 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  in  England,  is  entirely  done 
away  in  English  literature,  and  elaborate  dedica- 
tory epistles  have  become  obsolete.  Dedications, 
however,  still  obtain,  but  are  now  used  in  their  le- 
gitimate character,  as  graceful  expressions  of  an 
author's  private  friendship,  or  his  respect  for 
public  worth ;  and  the  most  simple  style  of  ex- 
pressing the  dedicatory  compliment,  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful.  In  some  instances,  like  the 
dedication  to  the  Partisan,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
digressive  remarks,  an  author,  at  the  risk  of  a  rap 
over  the  knuckles,  from  the  defenders  of  public 
taste,  adopts  the  old  epistolary  mode.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  distinguished  critKS, 
to  cry  down,  altogether,  dedications,  even  in  the 
chastest  form,  pleading  their  abuse.  Considerable 
delicacy  is  certainly  called  for,  in  choosing  a  dedi- 
catory subject,  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  savoir 
faire  in  authors,  which  has  armed  this  opposition. 
If  an  author  places  on  his  dedicatory  page,  the 
name  of  a  private  Individual,  otherwise  unknown 
to  fame,  and  who  has  but  his  private  virtues  to  re- 
commend him  to  fill  this  station  in  the  public  eye, 
he  awakens  jealousy  among  those  who  think  they 
have  stronger  claims  to  this  kind  of  distinction, 
and  moreover,  the  individual  himself  must  have  a 
large  share  of  philosophy,  to  wear  gracefully  an 
honor  to  which  he  has  no  literary  or  individual 
pretensions.  If  an  author  seeks  out  a  name  al- 
ready distinguished,  and  dignifies  his  page  there- 
with, merely  because  it  is  a  name  of  eminence, 
without  ties  of  kindred,  friendship,  or  gratitude  to 
influence  him,  he  at  once  lays  himself  open  to  the 


shafts  of  censure,  and  "adulatkn,"  ''fiwniDf;/' 
"  office,"  salute  his  ears.  Managed  with  jwlg- 
ment  and  delicacy,  the  dedkaUory  page  becomes 
an  altar  devoted  to  friendship  and  honor,  ud  h 
such,  it  should  be  suffered  to  remain.  Abused,  it 
degrades  literature  to  the  mere  vehicle  ofpenonal 
interest,  or  makes  it  akme,  the  channel  of  indiridii- 
al  vanity. 

The  dedication  of  the  Partisan  isopea  ODljto 
the  application  of  those  objectkxis  which  relate  to 
the  epistolary  foroL  The  story  of  thti  noTel 
opens  in  the  year  1780,  in  Soutii  Gtrolioa,  ind 
embracing  the  prominent  events  of  the  war  ofia- 
dependenoe,  from  the  surrender  of  CharleitoD, 
termuiates  about  the  oommenoeraent  of  tbe  Ibi- 
lowing  year.  It  is  therefore  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding works,  by  the  same  author,  historical  It 
abounds  in  stirring  incidents,  romantic  adreetore, 
fine  descriptive  touches,  and  is,  throughout,  mark- 
ed by  the  author's  best  manner ;  it  Devertkeiea 
has  some  blemishes  which  were  found  in  hs 
earlier  writings — blemishes,  principally  of  style; 
it  also  bears  evidence  of  bekig  written  with  lav 
care  than  the  Yemassee.  The  histoncal  cbaracten 
introduced  into  this  romance  are  Generali  Gala 
and  Miirion,  De  Kalb,  Tarleton,  Procter,  Lortl 
Com  wallis,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  hero  of  tke 
novel  is  Major  Robert  Singleton,  the  PartisD, 
who  gives  a  name  to  it  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  after  dissecting  the  Partisan,  with  t 
broad-axe  in  one  hand  and  a  handsaw  m  tbe  other, 
after  a  &shkMi  of  its  own,  thus  ckiset  its  refiew: 
"  The  Partisan  is  no  ordinary  work.  The  con- 
cluding scenes  are  well  drawn.  Some  peeng^i 
descriptive  of  swamp  scenery,  are  ezquieite.  Mr. 
Simms  has  evidently  the  eye  of  a  painter.  P^^ 
haps,  in  sober  truth,  be  would  succeed  better  a 
sketching  a  landscape  than  in  writing  a  novet.  — 
The  popularity  of  the  Partisan  was  gietl,  aad 
justly  so.  Few  novels,  recently  publiied,  ha« 
been  more  extensively  read  and  admired,  and  it 
will  successfully  sustain  its  claim  to  rank  uw^ 
the  standard  American  fictions. 

In  the  &11  of  1836,  he  published  tbe  aecwd 
novel  of  his  historical  series,  under  tbe  title  ol 
"  Mellichampe."  Mr.  Simms  at  this  time  beU 
so  prominent  an  attitude  as  a  noveliit,  that  his 
works,  however  obnoxious  to  critk«n,  in  tie 
eyes  of  those  who  read  only  to  critkase,  were,  bj 
the  public,  who  read  to  be  pleased,  Mid  for 
with  the  expectatuNi  of  a  renewed  pleasure.  The 
popularity  of  Mellichampe,  but  recently  from  H* 
press,  is  greater  than  its  predecessors,  and  deeerr- 
edly  so.  The  style  is  chaste,  easy  and  mora 
finished  than  that  of  the  Partisan,  and  in  Uie  de* 
lineations  of  character,  Mr.  Simras  baaroanifotei 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  heart  and  the 
springs  of  human  action,  than  he  has  hitherto  dit- 
pUyed.  It  is  a  conUnuation  of  the  Ptrli«»> 
hero  of  which,  with  also  some  of  its  distingutfW 
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character!,  are,  in  this  novel,  again  introduced. 
Tbe  hero  i§  MelHchampe,  the  son  of  a  violent 
whig  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  partisan  associated 
with  General  Marion.  There  is  apparent,  some 
resemblance  between  this  novel  and  its  predecessor, 
but  not  sufficient  materially  to  diminish  its  inter- 
est or  novelty.  Mellichampe  is  undoubtedly  tbe 
best  of  Mr.  Simms'  works.  It  is  by  this  ascend- 
ing continually,  that  the  author  will  ultimately 
take  a  high  place  in  American  literature.  It  is 
the  object  of  tlie  writer  of  these  hasty  sketches,  to 
aroid  aa  much  as  possible,  entering  critically  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  work-^choosing  rather 
to  point  to  the  landscape,  and,  without  designating 
its  deformities,  leave  the  reader  to  admire  its 
beauties. 

Mr.  Simms,  besides  his  novels,  has  published 
Kreral  minor  tales  in  the  annuals,  of  great  beauty 
lod  interest,  and  characterised  for  a  more  finished 
diction  than  is  found  in  his  more  extensive  produc- 
tionsi  "  Logoochie,  or  the  Branch  of  Sweet  Wa* 
ter,  a  Legend  of  Georgia,"  published  in  the  Mag- 
nolia of  1836,  is  in  the  happiest  vein  of  tbe  author. 

Ai  a  poet,  he  has  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion. Many  of  his  lyrics  are  characterised  by 
^t  aweetness  and  chastened  feeling.  A  vein  of 
peosiveness  runs  through  nearly  all  of  his  poetical 
oompoaitions.  Their  moral  tendency  is  pure  and 
elevated,  the  veraification  smooth,  and  the  images 
iatroduced,  natural  and  pleasing. 

At  present  he  has  in  press  a  Spanish  romance, 
founded,  we  believe,  on  the  leading  incidents  of 
the  career  of  Pelayo,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  most  romantic  period  of  early  Spanish 
biitory ;  it  will  probably  appear  during  the  pre- 
Mnt  year.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  new  romance, 
a  sequel  to  Palayo,  called*'  The  Fall  of  the  Goth." 
We  are  aorry  to  see  Mr.  Simms,  like  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  his  later  works,  go  out  of  his  native  land 
for  subjects  of  story.  The  American  novelist,  if 
be  would  be  deserving  of  the  name,  should  weave 
bis  talea  alone  out  of  the  fertile  legends  of  tbe  New 
World. 

Mr.  Simms  is  still  a  resident  of  South  Carolina, 
«nd  is  a  married  man.  He  is  not  more  than  twen- 
tj-eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  The  expression  of 
his  free  is  open,  manly  and  somewhat  stem :  his 
forehead  is  full,  broad  and  intellectual,  and  his 
eyes  a  lively  blue.  In  con versatkm,  he  is  earnest, 
ttsily animated,  and  seeks  to  convince  rather  than 
persuade.  His  colloquial  powers  are  of  a  high 
order,  his  language  is  select  and  fluent,  his  ideas 
flowing,  as  it  were  in  periods  and  with  the  ease  of 
one  who  is  reading  rather  than  conversing.  His 
^reaa  is  pleasing,  and  invites  confidence.  His 
manners  are  reserved,  and  his  habits  rather  those 
of  the  student  than  the  man  of  the  world ;  and 
retirement  would  appear  to  be  more  congenial  to 
bii  spirit,  than  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  crowded 
BMtropolis. 


PELAYO: 

A  ROMANCE  OP  THE  GOTH. 

By  tlie  author  of  "  Th«  YemaMM,**  **  Mellicbuipe,'*  **  Quj 
RiTera,"  "  The  FarUsao,*'  lie. 

[We  have  been  favored  by  the  publishers,  with  the 
following  passages,  extracted  from  a  new  romance  by  the 
author  of  "  Guy  Rivers,"  which  will  soon  be  published. 
We  learn  from  them  that  it  has  been  long  printed,  and 
has  only  been  delayed  from  publication  by  the  late 
gloomy  uncertainties  of  business.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  in  Gothic-Spain,  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
defection  of  Count  Julian,  the  Royal  Espaiorio,  the 
dethronement  of  Roderigo,  and  the  subsequent  posses- 
sion of  his  empire  by  the  Mauritanians.  The  passage' 
which  we  furnish,  is  one  of  the  domestic  scenes  of  the 
work ;  intended  to  convey  a  lively  picture  ci  that  de* 
pravation  of  morals  in  the  land,  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  beside,  precipitated  the  Gothic  dominion 
to  the  dusu]— £Jttor  S. !»  Jtfeaa. 

vm. 

When,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the  attendant  Zitta 
sought  the  chamber  of  her  mistress,  she  was  already 
risen  and  dressed.  At  the  first  glance  the  slave  was 
sure  that  she  had  not  slept  throughout  the  night ;  but 
this  conjecture  was  immediately  dismissed  from  her 
mind,  as  she  beheld  tbe  unruffled  composure  of  her  coun- 
tenance. It  was  indeed  grave  and  sad,  but  there  was 
no  visible  emotion— no  proof  of  unschooled,  unsubdued, 
or  irrepressible  feeling,  such  as  she  had  looked  to  see ; 
and  no  single  trace  of  that  feverish  grief  which  cannot 
have  exerciae  without  leaving  its  visible  impress  upon 
the  haggard  cheek  and  the  drooping  and  desponding 
eye.  She  little  knew  how  to  judge  of  that  sorrow  which 
passeth  show — which  disdains  and  dreads  all  ostenta- 
tion. Tet  was  the  slave  right  in  the  first  conjecture, 
which  she  had  so  suddenly  dismissed.  Urraca  had  not 
slept — the  whole  night  had  been  passed  in  thought— in 
that  intense,  sel^searching,  but  not  self-satisfjring 
thought,  which  produces  humiliation  if  it  does  not  prompt 
to  prayer.  That  humiliation  had  brought  her  strength-* 
strength  enough  for  resignation,  if  not  for  right  Tbe 
crisis  of  her  fate  was  passed,  and  she  was  now  calm  I 
Her  resolve  was  taken,  and  she  had  deliberately  pre- 
pared to  die !  She  had  nothing  now  to  live  for.  She  was 
not  sufficiently  the  christian  to  live  for  repentance, 
and  abe  had  been  too  narrowly  selfish  in  her  devotion 
to  a  single  object  to  live  for  hope.  She  lacked  the  ne- 
cessary resources  of  life — and  having  too  fondly  trusted 
her  fortunea  to  one  pilot,  in  his  falsehood  she  had  lost 
every  thing — ahe  was  herself  lost. 

The  nature  of  Zitta  was  too  humble,  and  her  own 
sensibilities  too  coarse,  to  enable  her  to  conjecture  the 
mental  self-abandonment  of  her  mistress.  She  saw  no- 
thing but  composure  in  the  seeming  calm  of  her  counte- 
nance. Alas  1  it  was  the  composure  which  comes  from 
despair,  like  that  which  follows  the  storm,  and  wbich^ 
though  it  speaka  only  of  its  own  ezhauation,  is  not  less 
significant  of  its  former  violence.  But  under  that  trea- 
cherous surface,  with  all  its  treasures  and  its  precious 
freight,  lie  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  goodly  vessel. 
It  was  thus  in  the  mind,  as  upon  tbe  face  of  Urraca. 
The  delusive  calm  was  there— the  treacherous  quiet  of 
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ooropoture,  which,  when  the  hurricane  has  gone  by, 
overspreads  the  face  and  extends  even  to  the  bosom  of 
the  insidious  sea.  The  tempest  of  her  soul  was  over- 
blown, but  the  hope  with  which  she  had  been  crowned 
and  chartered,  like  some  rich  jewel,  had  been  swept  (torn 
sight  while  it  lasted,  leaving  her  destitute  of  all — ^too 
destitute  and  too  despairing  even  for  complaint. 

She  had  no  complaint — she  uttered  no  sigh — no  word 
of  sorrow  in  the  ear  of  her  attendant  All  was  calm- 
ness and  self-relianee*  All  her  accents  were  those  of 
gentleness,  and  all  her  looks  seemed  to  be  peace.  Yet 
she  gave  herself  no  time  for  repose-— indeed,  she  dared 
not — ^she  seemed  resolute  to  hurry  through  her  crowd- 
ing toils  at  once,  in  order  that  she  might  secure  the  long 
slumber  which  she  desired  undisturbed.  After  a  slight 
refreshment,  even  more  slight  than  usual,  she  command- 
ed the  attendants  hastily  to  perform  their  several  duties, 
while  she  despatched  Zitta  for  the  proper  officer  through 
whom  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  to  be  effected. 
This  duty  was  soon  performed,  but  as  yet  she  held  the 
parchment. 

**  Until  to-morrow,  Zitta,  it  must  content  thee  to  re- 
main with  me.  Thou  wilt  serve  me  until  then?  I 
shall  not  need  thee  much  longer." 

Zitta  professed  her  willingness  to  abide  ibe  commands 
of  her  mistress,  with  all  the  warmth  and  alacrity  of  one 
who  has  just  received  so  considerable  a  boon. 

"  1  have  much  meanwhile  for  you  to  do,'*  said  Urra- 
ca.  "These  lustres — you  will  instantly  send  them  to 
the  Lord  Edacer.  1  promised  him  last  night  that  they 
riiould  be  his." 

'*  And  greatly  did  it  delight  his  mean  soul,  my  lady, 
that  you  did  so,"  exclaimed  Zitta. 

"  Perhaps  1"  said  Urraca,  "  perhaps !  I  am  glad  that 
I  may  so  easily  delight  him.  He  is  fortunate  indeed,  if 
his  soul  can  very  highly  esteem  a  thing  of  such  slight 
worth  and  poor  attraction." 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  I  wonder  that  you  can  think  so  mean- 
ly of  that  which  is  so  beautiful  Sure  1  am  there's 
nothing  like  it  in  all  Cordova,  and  the  cost — ^" 

Urraca  gently  interrupted  her: 

"Alas !  my  poor  girl,  thy  error  is  a  sad,  but  a  much 
too  common  one  for  note.  Thou  wilt  find,  when  thou 
bast  more  experience  of  thy  freedom,  that  few  things 
possess  a  real  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the  heart,  which 
wealth  may  purchase  or  flattery  procure.  Nothing  is  of 
real  worth  t)Ut  the  true,  unyielding  affections — ^nothing 
is  lastingly  secure  but  truth — nothing  always  beautiful 
but  thai  which  is  always  good.  Send  the  lustres  to  the 
Lord  Edacer;  and  let  it  be  said  to  him  that  they  come 
to  him  from  Urraca,  with  the  single  wish  that  he  may 
soon  learn  to  esteem  them  as  I  do  who  give  them." 

"  And  thou  regardest  them  as  worth  nothii^,"  said 
Zitta. 

"True,"  replied  Urraca,  "but  that  need  not  be  said 
to  him.  Despatch  them  straight,  for  I  have  other  offices 
for  thee  to  execute.'* 

The  lustres  were  soon  sent  to  the  greedy  Goth,  who 
received  ihem  with  a  loud  delight ;  and  the  slave,  bring- 
ing back  his  thankful  acknowledgments,  again  stood  in 
the  presence  of  her  mistress  awaiting  her  commands. 
These  were  few  and  soon  and  willingly  perfonned. 

"  Here  is  money,  and  there  are  some  jewels  in  this 
casket,  Zitta,  for  thyself  The  money  will  serve  thy 
own  and  the  wants  of  thy  mother  for  ft  season.    The 


jewels— thou  wilt  wear  them  for  thy  Brntran,  and 
think  of  her  when  thou  dost  so.  In  thy  waat— dioaUa 
thou  suffer  want  at  any  time  to  come— which  I  pny 
thou  mayst  not — they  will  provide  thee,  iinr  their  nine 
is  great  among  men.  Take  them—they  are  sow  thiae. 
I  will  not  need  them  again." 

"Oh,  my  lady — ^I  deserve  them  not  at  thy  haoiii 
Thou  hast  already  given  me  but  too  much— Uioq  hast 
been  lavirii  upon  me  against  reason." 

"Not  so!"  said  Urraca;  "I  give  thee  a  great  tnst 
and  a  heavy  burden,  when  I  bestow  thy  freedom  apoe 
thee,  and  I  should  not  fix  upon  thee  this  bardeo,  oobi 
I  provide  thee  with  the  ability  to  bear  it.  Thoavilt 
find  that  with  thy  freedom  will  come  new  wanu  ud 
wishes,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  eonditiM  of  (bt 
slave— new  responsibilities  will  press  upon  thee,  lad  ii 
thy  sickness  or  destitution  thou  wilt  know  that  losie  di^ 
ference  lies  between  the  slave  whom  a  watdifolimmst 
beyond  his  own  must  provide  for,  and  him  who  cu 
only  compel  attention  to  his  need  in  proportioD  to  bs 
wealth  and  substance.  Thou  wilt  need  all  the  moaej 
which  I  give  thee,  and  more  that  I  may  not  give  the^ 
the  wisdom  from  heaven  to  gukle  and  direct  thee  aright 
in  a  new  state  and  progress  to  which  thoubait  notben 
accustomed,  and  for  which  thy  educatioii  has  oot  pf^ 
pared  thee.  Pray  that  thou  mayst  soon  lean  to  shape 
thy  feelings  and  thy  thoughts  to  thy  new  ooBditioD,d» 
wo  will  fiall  upon  thee  and  upon  thoaearoondthee.  To 
have  thoughts  and  desires  which  are  unbecoraiogtby 
place  is  wrong;  he  whose  mind  is  bek>w  his  cooditioB 
must  be  a  tyrant,  and  he  whose  mind  is  abon  it-be 
only,  is  the  slave." 

With  such  good  counsel  as  this,  bestowed  withootaa- 
thority,  and  with  a  simple  and  peisosmve  grace,  vhidi 
was  as  strange  in  the  sight  of  the  slave  ss  it  was  aev- 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  the  mmtress,  Urraca  oontinaed  to 
direct,  and  counsel,  and  employ  her.  In  thia  fflaooer 
she  despatched  her  to  bestow  sundry  present!  of  maney 
and  of  goods  upon  the  various  attendaoti  of  the  boon- 
hold,  all  of  whom  she  instructed  her  to  diamin  oo  tbi 
ensuing  morning.  This  done,  she  gave  ^mial  dine- 
tions  to  Zitta  for  the  preparation  of  a  chamber  iaaa 
upper  story  which  had  long  been  disoaed.  Tfaeonler 
awakened  some  surprise  and  su^icioD  in  die  mind  of 
the  hearer. 

"Wherefore,  my  lady,"  was  the  demand  of  Zittt- 
"  it  is  so  cold  snd  damp,  that  chamber--«Bd  ao  glooflir 
too— with  but  a  single  window  that  Ilea  free  to  the 
street,  and  all  the  reat  choked  from  light  by  tbe  bigb 
houses  around.  Why  wouldst  thou  employ  tbit 
chamber!" 

"  Is  it  thy  new  fieedora,  Zitta,  that  thsa  pcotAm 
thee  to  question  my  desire  7"  responded  Untea*  finoiy, 
but  still  mikily  and  with  softness. 

"Oh,  no,  my  Udy— I  quesuon  notH«|"^ — ^ 
paused,  and  the  words  and  manner  of  her  matrem,  si- 
lenced all  farther  opposition,  if  they  did  not  oTercoaia 
her  reluctance. 

"Let  the  chamber  be  got  in  readinesa,  Zitta,  ai  I  bid 
thee.  It  is  because  it  is  cold  and  loneaome  that  I  vow 
empk>y  it  But  let  it  be  so  prepared,  that  it  abaU  M 
seem  cold  or  lonesome  to  the  eye.  Trasafer  to  tw 
walb  and  to  tbe  couch  the  rich  hangioga  of  ihif  (^ 
ber;  dose  all  its  windows,  and  see  that  »*"TJ«'^ 
are  there  to  supply  what  else  it  might  seem  toiaa" 
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deering  and  giy  character.  When  thoo  hast  done 
tbii,  (ec  B  (able  be  spread  with  fruits  within  it— and  the 
wine--fiil  m»a  rich  vase  of  silver  with  wine,  and  place 
it  in  readiness  aniid  the  fraits— but  one  vase,  Zitta — 
one  will  soffice,"  she  murmured,  as  the  slave  disap- 
peared—''one  will  suffice  for  Amri  and-^or  me  f 

IX. 

Let  us  return  for  a  brief  moment  to  Amri*    That 
day  be  condescended  to  visit  his  father,  whom  he  still 
maintained  within  the  dungeon  to  which  he  had  con- 
signed him.    He  earned  him  a  Sufficient  supply  of  food, 
bot  spnke  nothing  of  his  release.    The  old  man  simply 
looked  upio  the  opening  above  the  door,  through  which 
tbe yoaib  letdown  the  provisions  in  a  small  basket  by 
the  aid  of  a  strin^Tf  but  be  said  nothing  to  him  either  in 
the  way  of  solicitation  or  compUinL    This  taciturnity 
irritated  the  youth,  who  addressed  him  somewhat 
taantingly  with  certain  inquiries  touching  his  cap- 
tivity^emanding  to  know  upon  what  terms  he  would 
be  willing  to  procure  his  release.    To  all  of  which  the 
old  man  deigned  him  nothing  in  answer ;  but,  with 
dasped  bands,  he  murmured  his  repeated  prajFsr  to 
heaven,  imploring  protection  from  the  Most  High,  and 
preferring  once  more  the  terrible  imprecation  which  the 
ears  of  Amri  had  already  heard,  but  which  now,  un- 
happily, went  by  them  unheeded.    Secure,  as  the  lat- 
ter eateeoied  himself,  in  ))is  triumphant  position,  he 
permitted  himself  to  speak  harsh  words  to  his  father  in 
return.    His  heart  bad  become  hardened  within  him, 
aod  he  had  no  fears  of  overthrow.    God  was  ripening 
him  for  des' ruction !     Confident  of  £ldacer's  success 
with  Meichior,  and  of  his  own  with  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  outlaw,  he  was  too  buoyant  in  hope  at  this 
ooRBeat  either  to  fear  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  or  to  heed 
the  euTM  which  his  father  had  invoked  upon  his  head. 
He  i»de  the  old  roan  a  scornful  defiance,  and  departed 
Qograciously  from  his  presence.  To  Mahlon,  however, 
bsgave  directions  for  bis  release  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
iogt  when  he  imagined  that  his  projects  would  be  fully 
executed,  and  the  events  happily  over,  from  which  he 
hoped  to  derive  so  much. 

"On  the  morrow,  Mahlon/'  said  be,  "thou  shalt 
release  Adoniakin — not  before.  And,  hear  me,  thou 
ibalt  not  give  entrance  through  the  day  to  any  who 
Q&y  seek  him*  Say  that  he  is  gone  for^h,  to  those 
who  ask  for  him-— be  is  gone  forth  on  pressing  occasion, 
and  will  not  return  till  the  night.  To-morrow  we  shall 
neither  of  us  care  whether  his  mood  be  pleasant  or 
sogry.  For  thyself,  Mahlon,  here  is  the  money  thou 
hast  demanded — there  is  more  for  thee  to-morrow  when 
Iretam,  if  thou  hast  truly  done  as  I  bid  thee." 

That  day  the  plans  of  Amri  were  perfected  with 
Edacer — tbe  latter,  had  portioned  oat  his  men  for  the 
investment  of  the  cave  of  Wamba,  while  the  former 
bad  received  from  his  hands  the  desired  authority  in 
wriiing,  by  which,  in  the  name  of  tlie  king,  he  should 
obtain  access  into  the  dwelling  of  the  Hebrew  Samuel, 
or  any  other  dwelling  in  the  Hebrew  Gtuarter  where 
the  maiden  Tbyrza  might  be  concealed.  Nor  was  he 
tItoi»sther  content  to  await  the  hour  of  midnight,  which 
he  had  himself  set  aside  for  the  proposed  search,  when 
the  probabilities  were  so  much  the  greater  of  finding 
her  in  the  dwelling ;  but,  attended  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cer! who  had  been  allotted  to  him  by  Edacer,  he 


prowled  in  a  partial  disguise  around  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  Hebrew  Samuel  had  his  abode,  and  cau« 
tiously  pointed  out  to  the  soldier  the  place  where  they 
should  enter.  His  disfniise,  however,  was  not  equal 
to  his  perfect  security  from  detection,  and  quick  tytu 
were  as  watchful  to  save  the  maiden  and  her  sire,  as 
those  which  strove  for  their  undoing.  Elate  and  satis* 
fied  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  was  at  hand,  he  re- 
tired to  the  palace  of  Edacer,  with  whom  he  had  a 
farther  conference  on  the  subject  of  their  common  pur- 
suits ;  and  towards  nightfall,  with  beating  heart  and 
impatient  spirit,  Amri  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of 
Urracai  anxious  to  gain  the  intelligence  which  he  so 
much  wished  for,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  to  him  an 
object  of  fear,  as  she  was  no  longer  an  object  of  desire. 
In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  destined  to  be  disap* 
pointed.  The  deadly  work  had  not  yet  been  done; 
and,  cunningly  advised,  Zitta  framed  a  story  which 
satisfied  him  to  await  patiently  for  tbe  events  of  the 
following  day.  A  brief  time  only  was  allowed  him 
for  interview  with  the  slave,  ere  he  found  it  necessary 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  apartment  in  search  of  her  de* 
voted  mistress. 


A  severer  trial  was  at  hand  for  the  Hebrew  than 
any  through  which  be  had  ever  passed  before.  Ha 
was  conscious  that  Urreca  expected  from  him  a  speedy 
resolve  to  fly  with  her  to  Guadarrama,  as  he  had  aU 
ready  promised,  and  he  was  only  solicitous  how  best 
to  frame  his  promises  so  as  to  satisfy  and  meet  her  pre* 
sent  exactions.  Relymg  on  the  fulfilment  by  Zitta  of 
the  crime  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  this  matter  ;  and  be  bad  resolved  to  pro- 
mise freely  to  his  mistress  for  the  future,  assured  that 
ere  he  could  be  called  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pledges,  the  lips  which  had  exacted  them  would  have 
lost  all  power  of  reproach.  His  misfortune  was,  as  it 
is  the  misfortune  too  commonly  of  the  young  and  par- 
tially endowed,  to  be  too  readily  satisfied  with  his  own 
powers  of  persuasion.  His  vanity  misled  him  into  a 
self-confidence,  which  the  circumstances  did  not  justify. 
Bot  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  That  same  day,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  coming  of  Amri  was  hourly 
looked  for,  the  resolve  of  Urraca  began  to  assume  a 
more  distinct  and  unequivocal  aspect.  The  chamber 
had  been  prepared  by  Zitta  agreeably  to  the  directions 
of  her  mistress.  To  this  chamber,  which  was  above 
and  remote  from  the  other  apartments,  the  drapery  and 
decorations  belonging  to  that  which  she  bad  formerly 
occupied  had  been  carefully  transferred.  The  ubie 
had  been  spread  sumptuously  with  fruits,  cakes,  and 
many  delltaeies  brought  freshly  from  the  east,  and  in 
the  centre,  as  she  bad  specially  directed,  a  beautiful 
fountain-urn  of  the  purest  silver  was  elevated,  con- 
taining a  full  measure  of  the  choicest  wine.  Having 
the  room  brilliantly  lighted,  and  in  every  respect  ready 
and  complete,  the  slave  called  upon  her  mistress  to  surw 
vey  and  to  approve  her  work.  She  did  approve  of  it, 
and  a  smile  of  bitter  pleasure  overspread  her  counte- 
nance as  she  spoke. 

«•  It  is  well  done,  Zitta— thou  hast  omitted  nothings 
it  is  fitly  designed  for  those  who  shall  enjoy  iu  Leave 
me  DOW,  my  girl— leave  me,  and  give  fit  reception  when 
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Amri  eooneth.    Deny  me  to  all  other  penoiii»  find  leek 
me  no  more  thyself  to-night.**  « 

**  Should  the  Lord  Edacer  come,  my  lady,  he  may 
■eek  yon  to  thaok  you  for  the  lustres  7** 

'*I  can  spare  his  thanks — I  can  understand  them 
unspoken.  He  may  not  see  me — ^I  am  sick  to  all  bat 
Amri ;  and,  Zitta — *' 

The  slave  returned.  There  was  a  pause  before  her 
mistress  again  spoke.  Zitla  advanced  a  pace  inqui- 
ringly, and  Urraea  bent  down  and  addressed  her,  in 
whisper,  thus : — 

**  It  may  be  thou  wilt  hear  a  noise  to-night  from  my 
chamber — heed  it  not !" 

"Oh,  my  lady — what  mean  you?**  cried  the  slave, 
beseechingly.  A  sudden  suspicion  of  the  meditated 
erime  of  her  mistress,  flashed  for  the  first  time  upon 
her  mind. 

"  What  matters  it  to  thee,  Zitta— thou  art  free  now.** 

**  But  not  happy,  my  lady,  to  see  you  thus,**  replied 
the  slave. 

**  Hear  me,  and  be  assured.  What  I  do  I  do  for  my 
happiness,  under  the  guidance  of  t^e  only  thought 
which  can  promise  me  ihe  peace  I  seek.  I  am  not 
wild,  Zirtn,  ()ut  what  I  do  and  contemplate,  is  done  and 
considered  with  a  deliberate  mind,  ungoverned  by  any 
passionate  mood,  such  as,  but  too  frequently,  has  misled 
me  into  error.  Obey  mfr— leave  me  now  ;  and — hear 
me — whatever  cry  thou  hearest  coming  from  my  cham- 
ber, whether  of  my  voice  or  Amri,  give  it  no  heed — 
stir  not  to  inquire — suffer  no  one,  not  even  thyself,  to 
approach.  Think  only,  and  rejoice  as  thou  thinkest,at 
such  moments,  that  thou  art  now  free !  It  may  be  that 
even  with  thy  thought  I  too  shall  be  free,  though  aAer 
a  different  fashion.  Leave  me  now-^thy  toils  for  me 
are  all  ended  with  this  night  !** 

"  But  may  I  not  come  to  thee,  my  lady — must  I  not, 
if  thou  shouldst  call  or  cry  out  ?**  demanded  the  slave. 

"  No — not  even  if  I  cry  out  shalt  thou  come,**  was 
the  stern  reply.  *'Nay, — if  I  should  implore  thee,  in 
my  moment  of  weakness,  with  ray  own  voice — ^heed 
me  not— suffer  me  not  to  move  tHIbe — hearken  not  to 
my  prayer.    Away — good  night  f*' 

The  stave,  immersed  in  tears,  would  have  lingered ; 
but,  gently  leading  her  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  Ur- 
raea pushed  her  from  the  entrance  and  carefuHy  fastened 
it  behind  her.  When  she  had  gone,  and  her  steps  were 
no  longer  heard,  Urraea  carefully  inspected  all  the  win- 
dows, and  saw  that,  in  compliance  with  commands  pre- 
viously given,  they  were  secured  beyond  the  strength 
of  any  one  man,  without  fitting  instruments,  to  unfasten. 
This  done,  she  approached  the  table,  and  drawing  the 
packet  of  poison  from  her  vest,  emptied  its  contents  into 
the  vase  teeming  with  wfne,  and  then  carefully  destroy- 
ed the  parchment  which  contained  il.  She  had  now 
little  more  to  do  than  to  await  the  arrival  of  Amri— or, 
we  may  rather  say — her  fate.  Her  resolve  was  taken, 
and  her  nature  was  of  that  impetuous  and  decisive  char- 
acter, thnt  we,  may  regard  her  determination  as  unaltera- 
ble. This  was  evident  in  the  coolness  which  had 
marked  all  her  proceedings — ^her  careful  consideration 
of  every  subject  in  her  household,  however  minute  or 
unimportant,  which  might  seem  to  challenge  her  atten- 
tion— and  the  temperate  and  subdued  demeanor  with 
which  she  had  dismissed  and  fiivored  her  domestics. 
Lifting  the  curtain  of  her  privacy  bat  a  tingle  moment 


before  the  appearanee  ci  Amri,  her  traitorovsloTer  tod 
the  destined  victim  of  her  denied  fondness  and  delntsd 
confidence,  we  behold  her  in  an  attitude — to  her, «« of 
the  most  unwonted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  ibe  omt 
essential  humiliation.  Upon  her  knees  she  strives  or- 
nestly,  but  oh  1  bow  hopelessly,  to  pray  for  that  mmj 
which  she  must  forfeit  for  the  erime  which  eren  ihca 
she  meditates.  The  unspoken  suppliesUoo  dies  away 
in  murmurs,  and  the  murmar»— a  vain  and  brokeo 
braathinf— are  lost  in  the  unheeding  air. 


FRANCIS   ARMINE. 
A  ROMANCE. 


BT   A  VOTIGV. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Young,  and  of  in  sge 
When  joath  it  moot  attractivo— with  a  look 
Ho  wiiM  tb7  favor. 

Bo  oho  fklror  than  Iho  day, 

Or  tbo  flowery  meado  in  May ; 

If  she  be  not  oo  to  me. 

What  care  1  how  fair  obo  be  ? 

emgtWSkau 

Pale  Memory  tite  lono  broodidf  o*er  the  paat, 

That  makofl  her  mlaerr. 

LditkE.LmU 

An  artist  sat  alone  in  his  sfndio.  Aroond  hm  kf 
colors,  and  pencils,  and  portpfolns,  in  adminble  coo- 
fusion.  Here  you  would  behold  the  dark  lace  of  > 
brigand  scowling  upon  you,  and  there  yoo  would  gm 
at  a  half  finished  psyche— «  blooming  child  jostciiMig* 
ing  into  loveliness — or  sonne  bright  and  beaotifol  ens- 
tore,  scarce  ever  beard  of,  save  in  the  poet*i  drttiBT 
rhyme— and  never  seen,  save  on  the  artist*f  brilliaoi 
canvass.  On  the  high  walla  of  the  room  coeid  be  sees 
something  for  every  taste.  To  the  antiquary,  tbeft  v« 
the  fine  expanatve  head,  in  imitation  of  the  old  maiten; 
to  the  lover  of  adventure,  there  was  an  old  caftle,  m 
which  it  is  presumed  was  immured  some  lovely  crea- 
ture ;  and  to  the  observer  of  nature,  there  wu  ike  gor- 
geous landscape,  now  rich  with  light,  and  now  ^^ 
with  the  misty  and  indistinct  hues  of  twilight  Bat 
your  attention  would  have  been  rivetted  (as  was  bis 
own)  to  a  painting,  which  was  placed  imsiediattly 
before  him,  in  such  a  manner  thitt  the  soft  ligbt  of  twi- 
light streamed  upon  it,  and  gave  it  Che  appeataneea 
some  iairy  vision  stealing  upon  the  sleeper  from  tte 
land  of  dreams.  In  the  perspective  arose  a  snail  white 
cottage,  around  which  clustered  many  shrubs  and  rioes; 
from  the  far  and  dim  mountains  a  bright  sparklia^ 
stream  came  rushing  down,  and  passed  aroond  the  eoi; 
at  one  side  a  fountain  gushed  up,  and  threw  its  wtte>^ 
like  a  shower  of  diamonds,  on  the  grass.  Near  iH>t 
fountain  sat,  what  seemed  to  the  spectator,  the  sptnis 
of  the  placOi  One  of  them  was  a  fair  young  girl,  of^ 
whose  sweet  and  innocent  oountenanoe  a  lorer-^ 
look  told  it— fondly  gazed,  as  his  arm  was  l«w 
around  her  waist,  and  her  bead  was  nestled  ie  bs 
bosom.    The  giri  was  passing  lovely.  Whatsroh'P- 
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tomu  form !— what  grace !;— what  dignity ! — what  beau- 
ty!—what  gentleness!  And  the  lover  thai  hong  over 
Wi  and  the  artist  that  glanced  at  bis  own  penciling, 
vere  the  same.  That  young  artist!  His  face  was  in- 
telligent and  eipressive,  the  cheeks  were  somewhat  pale, 
bat  not  M)  mach  so  as  the  broad,  snow-like  forehead ; 
the  no0e  wss  slightly  acquiline ;  the  lips  wore  a  con- 
itant  smile,  and  the  eyes  were  large  and  black,  twink- 
iing  orer  his  whole  face  like  bright  stars,  and  at  once 
betraying  the  deep  fervor  of  the  mind,  and  the  immor- 
ul  and  undying  longings  of  the  souL  It  was  a  rare 
study,  was  the  face  of  that  young  artist !  Love  and 
Ambition  #ere  never  so  nicely  imbodied. 

Lore  and  Ambition  ! — the  one  the  sult&na  of  the 
bean— the  other  the  monarch  of  the  soul !    Who  has 
not  felt  their  power?    The  warrior,  in  bis  tent,  mar- 
shals tbem  to  watch  upon  his  dreamy  couch.     The 
poet,  in  his  garret,  awakens  tbem  to  glide  in  medita- 
tion's sparkling  stream.     The  artist,  too,  feels  their 
influence,  as  he  portrays  the  fresh  and  beautiful  color- 
ing of  bis  rainbow-tinted  pencil.    What  charms^  what 
spelts,  do  they  not  steal  from  his  passionate  heart  1  The 
varrior  courts  tbem ;  bat  his  sword  is  forgotten,  when 
the  band  that  wielded  it  is  cold.    The  poet  woos  them ; 
bat  his  lyre  is  still,  when  the  hand  that  touched  its 
cbords  is  powerless.    But  the  artist  feels  their  prompt- 
iflss,and  is  deathless.    His  productions  are  seen  and 
adored,  when  his  body  mingles  with  the  dust,  and  the 
villow  of  centuries  glooms  above  its  voiceless  grave. 
They  are  the  golden  chains  that  connect  the  present 
with  the  by.gone-~and  Love  and  Ambition  are  their 
wizard  inspirers. 

Locicn  Andeli— for  that  was  the  artist's  name— had 
•risen,  and  was  striding  to  and  fro  in  his  studio.  A 
gentle  rap  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  which  awoke 
ibe  serrant  dozing  there. 

'*IsLaeien  Andeli  at  home?"  inquired  a  soft  voice. 
Tbe  servant  stepped  into  the  room,  and  informed  his 
Master  that  a  flower  girl,  who  had  called  twice  during 
bb  absence,  wished  to  see  him. 

The  flower  girl  entered.  By  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp, 
she  seemed  about  the  middle  height,  fair  and  graceful 
Her  dress  was  slig^ht  and  loose — thrown  carelessly  over 
>  most  enchanting  fornu  Her  skin  was  white  and 
transparent,  and  her  eyes  blue  and  languishing. 

**  Well,  my  pretty  girl,  what  do  you  want?"  inquired 
ibe  artist. 
She  held  up  a  bnnch  of  flowers. 
"Ah,  you  wish  to  sell  me  flowers.    There  is  a  bunch 
in  which  is  a  rose  scarce  budded— so  like  my  Meta.    1 
will  take  tbat.»» 

The  girl  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  and 
replied— 

''But  do  you  love  none  other  than  Meta?  Rumor 
speaks  of  others— Lady  Julia  Rivers—" 

"Oh,  my  patroness— an  artful  coquet— a  beautiful 
crcatare— but  without  sotii." 

The  man  entered  here  with  lights,  and  again  dissap- 
pcared, 

"Lncien,"  whispered  the  girl,  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
▼oice. 

*'jQlis,  by  the  mass!"  exclaimed  Andeli,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet. 

"Lucien,  do  you  now  deem  me  a  coquet?"  said  she, 
u  she  arose,  and  twining  her  arms  around  him,  smiled 


sweetly  in  his  face.  That  smile !  it  was  aUMst  irre* 
sistible. 

"Julia  Rivers,  why  have  you  taken  this  imprudent 
step  ?"  asked  Andeli,  in  unconcealed  anger. 

•*  For  your  love,  Lucien." 

'*  Pshaw !  for  my  love !"  echoed  he,  not  at  all  calmed 
by  the  confession. 

**  Ah  1  you  little  know  the  struggles  I  have  under* 
gpne  in  restraining  such  feelings,"  exclaimed  she,  as 
tbe  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks — that  surest  weapon  of 
woman — **  I  have  striven  to  banish  you  from  my  beart| 
but  the  impression  is  indelible.  In  my  very  dreams 
your  name  has  been  upon  my  lips,  and  your  goodness 
always  before  me.    Lucien,  I  k>ve  you !" 

**  Angelie  creature,  I  prefer  making  love  to  you !" 
said  he ;  "  go  borne,  and  when  I  visit  you,  receive  me 
with  your  brightest  smiles." 

"But,  Meu— " 

''Mention  not  that  name,  Lady  Rivers,"  interrupted 
Andeli,  indignantly— "she  is  too  pure  to  be  thought 
of  by  you — and  her  very  name,  hallowed  as  it  is  by 
sweetest  remembrances,  must  not— shall  not  be  spoken 
by  you." 

"You  terrify  me.  What  is  Meta  to  you,  more 
than ^ 

"Charles,  get  my  carriage,  and  see  Lady  Rivers 
home,"  again  interrupted  her  words,  as  the  speaker 
hurried  from  her  into  an  adjoining  room.  Presently 
he  heard  the  carriage  drive  to  the  house — the  door 
opened — a  foot  was  on  the  step— the  door  closed — and 
away  it  flew. 

Lucien  Andeli  was  one  of  those  characters  very  sel* 
dom  to  be  met  with  in  the  present  times.  He  was  a 
dreamer,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  that  but  few  such  now 
exist.  With  him  every  thing  was  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  joyous.  Earth,  with  its  chilling  and  blighting 
cares,  was  to  him  an  un weeded  paradise ;  for  he  had 
passed  through  the  flowery  portals,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  dreams.  A  shadow  had  notdknsaed  the  sun- 
shine—a  falsehood  had  not  plucked  the  rose-plume. 
The  heart— the  spirit— 

**  Erer  in  motion— that  playa 
Like  the  Ilghlafng  iu  autttmn*a  shadowy  days,** 

he  possessed,  and  with  them  moved  calmly  and  sweetly 
along,  extracting  from  every  object  that  met  his  atten- 
tion a  new  freshness  and  gaiety.  He  lived  in  the 
golden — we  in  the  iron  age.  Ue  bad  not  left,  as  it 
were,  the  bright  and  glowing  heavens  for  the  obscure 
and  shadowy  earth.  No!  He  lived  in  the  enchanting 
moonlight  of  the  by-gone — when  poetry  was  a  wan- 
derer from  the  heart — when  music  was  sweeter  than 
the  song  of  stars.  No  wonder  that,  in  the  glaring  day- 
light of  the  present,  such  as  him  have  no  abiding 
place.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  beholding  the  bright- 
plumed  bird  of  paradise  wandering  along  the  dreary 
desert,  or  the  rosy  star  of  twilight  shedding  its  beams 
at  mid-day  upon  the  blessed  earth ! 

Yet  with  all  those  qualities,  which  had  rendered 
him  unfit  to  mingle  with  men — with  all  of  bis  high  and 
ennobling  aspirations — Andeli  was  linked  wiih  a  band 
of  low  and  sordid  adventurers.  Revenge  is  not  choice 
in  its  means ;  so  that  the  goal  is  achieved,  we  scan  not 
the  way  thrbugh  which  we  passed  to  gain  iu  Love 
itself,  with  all  of  its  strong  and  high-toned  impulses. 
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is  not  ■iron^r  than  the  deep,  nDchftngin^,  irresielible 
current  of  revenge. 

That  fair  yoang  artist  had  sofiered  feelings  to  enter 
his  breast,  that  wouM  taint  the  heart,  as  does  poisott, 
the  most  sparkling  stream.  And  now  that  I  think  of 
it,  were  I  a  hlood-thirsty  monarch  upon  his  throne,  in- 
stead of  a  pale,  sickly  student,  with  tintless  cheeks 
and  streaming  eyes,  1  would  just  as  quickly  unfurl  the 
"star-spangled  banner  of  the  free,'*  or  let  the  shout  of 
freemen  drown  the  grosns  of  abject  slaves,  as  permit 
an  artiit  to  mingle  with  my  courtiers.  It  may  be  a 
queer  notion,  but  I  have  always  thought  there's  some- 
thing in  the  profession,  in  the  impulses  that  it  draws 
forth,  in  the  dreams  that  it  weaves  around  the  mind, 
in  the  revelations  that  it  throws  about  the  heart,  that 
renders  it  averse  to  slavery.  Is  it  but  a  dream  that 
haunu  my  couch  ?— is  it  but  a  shadow  that  has  risen 
in  the  silence  of  my  chamber  ?  No !  The  tyrant  may 
forge  the  chain,  but  the  artist  wears  it  not,  until  the 
high  imaginings  have  departed  from  the  mind's  sanc- 
tuary, or  the  stamp  of  thought  and  soul  is  stolen  from 
its  inward  altar. 

It  was  Andeli  who  rescued  Francis  Armine.  Not, 
as  may  be  supposed  by  accident;  but  to  screen  the 
conspirators,  whose  proceedings  hereafter,  as  hr  as 
concerns  this  narrative,  shall  be  developed.  In  the 
popular  tumult,  he  had  turned  the  tide  to  suit  their  pur* 
poses,  without  themselves  being  known  or  suspected, 
M  schemers  against  the  statew  The  seeds  of  a  mighty 
revolution  had  been  scattered  abroad  by  invisible  hands, 
and  Paris  had  witnessed,  without  knowing  it,  the  rise 
of  the  curtain,  which,  ere  it  fell,  might  usher  in  one  of 
the  most  fearful  tragedies  ever  enacted  upon  the  arena 
of  scathed  and  bloody  Europe— and  that  too,  in  a 
country  where  the  footsteps  of  war  had  scarcely  been 
erased,  and  where  the  tracery  of  blood  had  scarcely 
been  dried— in  France-^gloomy,  crushed,  yet  illus* 
trious  France  I 

Andeli  had  left  his  studio— had  wended  through  the 
streeu  of  Paris,  and  from  where  he  walked,  they  could 
scares  be  seen  in  the  perspective.  All  around  him  was 
becoming  more  and  more  silent  and  dull,  and  as  he 
moved  along,  the  ckwks  of  the  city  struck  twelve,  which 
could  scarce  be  heard  through  the  heavy  air.  The 
stars  were  still  standing  on  high,  like  sentinels  of  Time, 
and  the  moon  was  siiil  pouring  iu  light  upon  the  earth. 
Andeli  gazed  upon  the  heavens,  and  these  were  his 
thoughts^ihese  were  the  memories  that  the  hour  and 
the  place  drew  forth : 

"BlesKiogs  on  his  memory.  Never  did  the  moon 
smile  so  brightly  as  on  that  remembered  night.  Three 
summers  have  passed  since  then,  yet  how  well  I  re- 
member that  deed.  At  my  father's  door  we  sat — a 
shriek  called  our  attention,  and  even  as  I  tunicd,  a  mi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  plunged  hirponiard  to  my  brother's 
heart,  and  disappearing,  left  that  brother's  form  almost 
nailed  to  the  green  turf  on  which  he  lay— the  blood 
oozing  out  like  so  much  water,  and  the  young  and 
beautiful  countenance  locked  in  the  stern  pang  of 
death.  Wildly,  madly, did  I  cry  for  justiee — lAit  I  was 
scoffed  and  derided.;  and  the  voice  of  revenge  that  I 
then  vowed,  ascended  through  the  silence  of  nature, 
and  was  recorded  on  the  leger  book  of  heaven.  My 
lost  but  unforgotten  brother,  have  I  not  kept  the  vow — 
for  ere  that  moon  smiles  iu  last  rays  again,  you  will 


have  been  ftarfVilly  avenged.  I  may  die— tlw  mm 
mystic  and  unwavering  light  nay  whiten  vpon  ny 
stiffened  bones— bat,  thank  heaven,  tke§  will  not  kaov 
of  the  grief  that  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  bid  me  cob- 
centrate  all  my  thoughts  of  k>ve,  and  hope^  and  ambi* 
tion-^in  revenge." 

He  paused  in  the  train  of  his  reflections.  Itvu  i 
fit  hour  for  man's  communion  with  his  own  heart,  lod 
long  and  calmly  dkl  that  young  artist  do  lo.  He 
scanned  the  past  and  the  present,  and  as  be  did  so,  iten* 
ly,  but  without  a  pang,  dki  be  kwk  forward  lo  ibato&e 
dread  but  fixed  aim.  If  he  fiiltered  a  moment,  tbc  bloody 
form  of  his  brother  wouM  appear  before  bim  and  urge  his 
on  to  a  deed  which  would  sweep  the  murderers  fnn 
the  ground  which  they  cumbered,  snd  reinstate  Ftinee 
in  her  former  glories^though  it  wouM  bathe  httrm 
yards  with  blood,  and  stamp  his  name  as  a  botcbeiof 


war* 


CHJLFTEBIV. 

BeinpUirke,   U  was  the  fellow,  auri. 
Wolf  art.    What  arsjoa,  einah.' 


I  call  upon  tbeo,  and  compel 
Thjaelfto  be  th j  proper  hell! 

Sbeeaoe! 
A  lovely  being,  acarcely  formed  or  roonlded— 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweeUtt  leavea  jet  folded. 


Bffi' 


IU 


Paria  rested  in  the  distance,  as  silent  as  when,  eo* 
luries  before  that  time,  the  wanderer  bad  pasted  (brongh 
the  wilderness  from  which  it  bad  sprung.  Tbe  SeiM 
was  calm  and  serene,  as  the  stars  glittered  tlon|;  its 
motionless  waters ;  and  with  outstretched  arms,  n  lU 
unbroken  sleep,  seemed  sheltering  the  veaaeb  that  lay 
on  its  bosom.  Along  the  shores  could  not  eveo  be seei 
the  torch  of  the  fisherman,  that  was  wont  to  flash  apM 
the  tideless  stream,  through  the  don  obetoriiy  snd 
gloom  of  night's  solemn  noon.  No  sound  c&me  tbrosgk 
the  immoving  air  from  the  city.  Iu  very  heart  seeioed 
to  have  ceased  tU  vibrations.  But  a  short  time  M 
passed  since  it  beat  with  care,  and  toil,  and  criae;  tf 
waa  now  still— but  the  dark  thoughts,  tbe  lowappetfies, 
the  brutal  lusts,  the  fierce  passions,  yet  dwell  ibeit, » 
awaken  again,  refreahed  and  invigorated.  Pv>s  ''^ 
like  a  mighty  giant,  whose  iron  limba,  and  n^l 
hands,  and  hardened  nerves,  no  force  could  ume  andM 
power  withstand;  but  who,  at  the  voice  of  neioie, 
sank  quietly  down  to  rest,  and  arose  again  to  corb^  ^ 
crush,  or  overthrow. 

The  young  artist  whom  we  have  thus  far  foUo««if 
had  paused,  and  with  feelings 

"  Heavy  aa  froat  and  deep  almoit  aa  lifci** 

he  gazed  upon  the  distant  city,  so  lately  the  acwe  rf 
strife,  and  now  so  silent;  thoughts  of  tbe  peat  and  ibe 
future  were  flitting  by  him ;  and. strange  to  say.ibai 
with  his  future,  even  then  he  linked  the  fortunes  of  h«flj 
the  mysteries  of  whose  life  form  the  principal  feaiurtof 
this  narrau've.  Stranger  siill,  that  unknown  as  *« 
Francis  Armine  to  him,  the  very  thought  of  him  shooM 
be  accompanied  with  a  dread  and  a  warning'  ^^ 
not  the  ministers  of  our  own  fate?  Is  it  then  rtracg^ 
that  although  the  vista  of  tlis  future  is  »o^' J^ 
shadows  should  rest  upon  the  pressntt  No>  il  »  ■* 
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Tbal  same  power  which  penniu  us  not  to  throw  back 
tiie  veil,  tendi  to  us  dreams  and  omens  to  warn  us  of 
the  mysteries  which  it  eonceals.  We  are  prophets,  yet 
of  what  sTail  is  our  knowledge.  We  approach  the 
precipice,  yet  shun  it  not ;  or  shunning  it,  stitl  work 
oot  the  destiny  written  for  us,  in  unalterable  characters 
00  the  book  of  fate^ 

We  seek  not  to  penetrate  into  secret  thoughts ;  suf- 
fiee  it  that  actions  show  their  import  We  seek  not  to 
tiaoe  tbe  lightning  from  its  cloud-built  home,  but  to 
ibov  its  dread  effects;  In  its  blasting  and  devastating 
paih,  we  can  behold  enough  of  its  power,  without  seek- 
in;  ibe  unaitainable,  or  grasping  higher  than  the  limited 
ftcuities  of  earth-chained  mind  will  permiL  Sacred 
be  iIm  secrets  of  the  soul !  We  pass  from  them  to  the 
tboQghu  which  find  words  to  speak  their  meaning,  as 
passes  a  traveller,  who  has  lingered  a  moment  in  the 
dark  Tslley,  to  the  unshadowed  earth. 

**Ii  was  a  well  timed  blow,*'  said  Andeli,  as  with  an 
effort  he  again  adverted  to  the  events  of  that  evening. 
"It  wss  a  well  timed  blow,  and  it  must  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed—ibr  ere  the  conspiracy  is  known,  my  revenge 
most  be  consummated.  The  h  urricane  has  yet  to  come ; 
A  few  drops  have  fallen  from  the  overcharged  cloud, 
bemUs  alone  of  the  coming  storm — and  when  it  comes 
io  its  wrath,  wo— wo,  to  them  on  whom  it  falls  1*' 

Forgetful  of  all  but  the  feelings  which  had  for  years 
mattered  every  hope  and  aspiration  of  his  younger  days, 
be  was  recommencing  his  walk,  without  observing  that 
to  bis  incoherent  eiclamations  he  had  a  listener.  On 
looking  up,  he  beheld  a  dark  form  towering  above  hhn. 
Tbe  intrader  is  known  to  our  readers,  and  a  few  of  the 
neighboring  peasantry,  as  the  hermit  of  the  cave,  and 
had  been  standing  near  his  retreat  when  he  heard  the 
vords  of  A  ndelL  He  had  scarcely  caught  his  attention, 
before  he  leaped  from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood,  and 
Blood  before  the  artisL  His  dark  featured  face,  his 
long  and  matted  beard,  his  gray  and  uncombed  hair, 
sod  bis  dirty  and  ragged  dress,  together  with  his  bold 
■waegering  manner,  rendered  him  an  object  of  disgusL 

''Who  dares  intrude  thus  upon  my  walk?"  inquired 
Andeli,  in  a  menacing  tone,  as  he  drew  back  at  the  ap- 
I^oach  of  the  hermit,  who,  leaning  over  tbe  artist,  whis- 
i>ered  in  his  car — 

**  Andeli,  hast  thou  forgotten  Montanvera?" 

The  young  man  started.  The  blood  lefl  his  cheek, 
&nd  the  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead.  Ii 
could  not  be.  He  looked  again,  and  almost  shuddered 
beneath  the  ardent  gaze  that  met  bis  own.  Those  few 
vords  had  rolled  bark  the  veil  of  past  years,  and 
brought  to  his  memory  one  whom  he  had  met  but  once 
since  his  boyhood.  Again  stood  before  him  the  once 
lifted  and  brilliant  Montanvers — now,  as  his  appear- 
v)ce  indicated,  the  shunned  and  pitied,  if  not  abhorred 
oatcast. 

"Ha!  I  see  you  remember  me,'*  exclaimed  he,  not 
withdrawing  his  fixed  gaze. 

"I  do, although  you  have  altered  much,"  replied 
Andeli. 

"Yes,  time  has  passed  over  meTather  roughly  since 
We  met  last.  The  world  and  myself,  Andeli,  have 
Wrangled  much.  But  I  am  wearied  now,  and  would  ask 
•  favor  at  your  hands,"  said  he,  as  he  scanned,  with  an 
ioqairing  look,  the  features  of  his  companion.  He 
could  read  nothing  there,  for  they  were  cold  and  stern, 


though  not  pitiless.    With  a  firm  composure,  Andeli 
motioned  to  him  to  proceed. 

"Lucien  Andeli,  I  wish  to  go  and  shake  hands  with 
the  world  again.  Nay,  start  not,  nor  deem  it  strange. 
They  who  have  stepped  between  me  and  happi- 
ness— who  have  changed  th.e  current  of  my  bein^^ 
who  would  have  trampled  upon  me,  when  I  fell  to  their 
own  level— must  again  receive  me.  I  have  shrank  from 
their  intercourse  for  years,  and  now  I  wish  again  to 
mingle  with  themt  The  name  of  Mon  tan  vera  must 
not  be  forgotten — it  must  again  be  on  the  lips  of  men, 
who  feel  and  dread  its  influence.  It  must  again  be 
sighed  by  the  soft  voices  of  your  women.  I  have  a  fit 
resting  place  in  yon  cave— the  earth  my  bed — the  rock 
my  pillow ;  yet  neither  so  pleasant  as  the  downy  couch. 
My  clothes  are  worn  and  ragged,  and  food  I  have  not 
tasted  for  two  days;  I  see  you  underatand  my  wishes^ 
and  will  meet  them  7" 

"  Montanvere,  do  yon  remember  how  and  why  we 
last  parted  ?"  asked  Andeli,  after  listening  with  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt  to  his  remarks. 

'*  Let  that  be  forgotten  with  the  past  You  have 
money  and  friends,  and  must  reinstate  me  in  the  world." 

"Must I"  echoed  AndelL 

'*  Ay,  must  1"  returned  he.  "  If  our  former  friendship 
will  not  influence  you,  know  that  I  have  that  which 
will.  You  are  in  my  power.  Your  schemes  are  open 
to  me.  Have  I  in  vain  attended  your  secret  meetings 
and  heard  your  pleading  and  your  advice?  Have  I  in 
vain  listened  but  now  to  your  words,  spoken,  as  yon 
thought,  to  tbe  winds  7  Ho  1  not  in  vain.  One  word, 
if  I  but  speak,  it  consigns  you  and  your  friends  to  a 
disgraced  and  miserable  graven  Andeli,  are  we  or  are 
we  not  friendr?"  Sternly  djd  he  rivet  his  eye  upon  the 
face  of  the  young  artist,  to  inquire,  before  words  could 
speak  it,  the  reception  of  his  Inquiry.  They  were 
calm  and  open,  and  nots  his  gaze  was  returned  as 
boldly  and  sternly  as  it  was  given. 

"  We  are  not,"  replied  he,  in  a  elear  and  fearless 
voice. 

"  Beware  of  my  enmity," 

**  Beware  rather  of  mine,"  returned  Andeli,  *'  and 
know  that  for  the  cause  in  which  1  am  pledged,  I  fear 
not  the  interruption  of  one  so  Ibui  as  the  murderer  of 
Maria  Serle." 

Andeli  thought  rightly,  that  the  memory  of  that  deed 
would  move  his  enemy  from  his  purpose.  It  touched  a 
chord  long  dormant,  and  thrilled  upon  every  fibre  of  his 
frame.  He  attempted  to  smother  the  feeling,  which 
only  rendered  it  more  intense.  Conscience  could  not  be 
stilled.  It  was  like  a  stream  whose  waiere  have  been 
stopped  in  their  course,  and  which,  on  finding  an  outlet, 
rush  impetuously  forth,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  mighty 
leapb  The  cheek  was  paled — the  hands  were  clenched, 
until  the  blood  almost  started  from  the4hin,  bony  fin- 
gers— large,  Beavy  drops  of  sweat  hung  about  his  fore- 
head ;  and  his  eyes,  now  brightened  and  now  darkened, 
as  with  partial  insanity.  The  earth  seemed  to  move 
from  beneath  him ;  he  was  one  moment  kneeling,  as  if  at 
^confession,  and  in  the  next  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air. 

'*  Spirit  of  the  lost !  you  yet  hover  around  me,"  raved 
he.  **  From  the  early  grave  you  rise  to  crush  me. 
Your  curee  is  yet  with  me.  You  wander  forever  on 
the  wings  of  the  air.  Your  flight  is  in  the  ^alm  and  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  tbe  trees  bend  swiftly  to  your  ibot* 
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steps,  and  the  winds  echo  to  the  music  of  your  voiee. 
Beautiful  one !  you  are  with  me,  throogh  the  gloomy 
night,  and  amid  the  sunshine  of  mid-day.  You  are 
there — there— there.  Hush!  lest  I  fright  you.  I  see 
yoo  as  once  I  saw  you—- but  even  now  you  change,  and 
your  own  blood  streams  over  that  beautiful  <ace,  and 
around  those  exquisite  limbs.  Ha !  who  did  that  deed  7 
You  smile.  It  was  these  hands.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !"  and 
irith  that  strange  and  unearthly  laugh  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  as  if  grasping  at  something  in  the  air, 
and  fell  to  the  earth. 

Andeli  saw  him  fall  into  that  deathlike  swoon,  and 
turning,  swifUy  moved  along.  He  bad  not  walked  far, 
ere  he  approached  a  small  and  neat  white  cottage, 
around  whose  door  and  windows  clustered  the  vine  and 
the  honeysuckle,  flinging  st  once  a  shade  and  a  fra- 
grance about  the  spot.  A  Hi  haunt  was  this  for  love 
and  beauty  I  An  angel,  as  it  wheeled  its  course  above 
the  earth,  might  well  start  at  meeting  a  place  so  beau- 
tiful in  this  dark  world,  and  watch  and  protect  its  gen- 
tle inmates  ere  it  again  departs  to  the  far  off  heavens. 
Before  the  cottage  lay  wide  and  boundless  plains,  that 
stretched  to  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  and  in  its  rear  was 
the  dark  and  still  forest,  and  the  tall  mountains,  whose 
peaks  were  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  sky — whilst  closely 
around  it,  swept  a  bright  and  sparkling  stream,  now 
prattling  with  the  pebbles,  now  playing  with  the  reeds, 
and  now  dancing  over  its  green  margin,  like  a  wild 
school-girl,  singing  gaily,  as  sh^  romps  along  with  a 
light  heart  and  bright  smile. 

The  young  artist  stopped,  and  gazed  at  the  window ; 
but  it  was  not  the  beauteous  flowers  that  clustered  there, 
that  caught  his  eye — it  was  not  the  slender  twig  or  the 
green  vine,  bathed  as  they  were  in  the  moon^s  mystic 
light,  that  arrested  and  rivetted  that  eye  to  the  spot 
It  was  sometliing  fairer  and  brighter.  It  was  a  face 
lovely  in  charms— a  form  rounded  into  beauty  by  the 
goddess  of  love.  Another  moment,  and  his  form  no 
longer  threw  its  shadow  upon  the  grass—it  was  at  her 
feeL 

"Metal  my  love,  my  life,  I  am  with  thee!**  he 
whispered,  as  he  arose,  and  twining  his  arm  around  her 
small  waist,  pressed  her  beating  heart,  that  swelled  be- 
neath its  snowy  bosom,  to  his  own. 

She  was  very  beautiful — that  gentle  young  girl  Her 
cherubic  features,  her  slight  form,  seemed  too  lovely  for 
earth.  Her  face  was  delicate  and  fair — of  a  beauty, 
rather  the  promise  of  what  will  be,  than  that  which  is. 
Her  features  were  gentle,  and  regular,  and  open.  Her 
forehead  was  like  a  sheet  of  pure  snow,  drifted  with 
dark  and  wavy  locks  of  bair — and  her  cheek  like  a 
ealm  water,  with  here  and  tbei^  a  flushed  rose  peeping 
forth ;  but  in  repose,  the  faintest  dye  betwixt  the  lily 
and  the  rose  could  not  equal  it.  Her  lips  were  of  the 
clearest  and  softest  vermilion ;  and  when  parted,  dis- 
played two  rows  of  teeth  whiter  than  virgin  pearl — 
and  then  her  eyes,  so  soft,  and  yet  so  bright.  Her 
dress  was  rich,  but  plain  ;  showing  that  exquisite  form 
in  its  natural  and  most  beautiful  shape.  She  gazed 
upon  her  lover — for  such  was  he  to  her ;  but  her  heart 
was  too  fall  for  words.  She  gazed  in  silent  and  speech- 
less eloquence.  Not  the  eloquence  of  the  lip,  for  that 
can  coin  itself  to  honied  words  in  times  of  darkest 
doubt— but  the  eloquence  of  the  soul,  when  every  look 
and  action  imbodies  truth.  | 


And  he  drew  her  closer  to  hioi— their  lipsching  into 
a  long  and  passionate  kiss ;  her  transpsreot  cheek  resu 
ed  on  his  shoulder — and  her  bosom  glowed  in  Dore* 
ments  with  his  own.  Softly  to  their  ears  was  borne  tbe 
voice  of  the  prattling  stream — the  low  mosical  tone  of 
the  gushing  fountain — the  sweet  hum  of  oiyriadi  of  in- 
sects—the  bland  whisper  of  the  wandering  wind,  and 
the  clear  cry  of  the  night-bird,  as  it  wheeled  iucoune 
in  the  perfumed  ai^  over  streams,  and  eoti,  and  vin^ 
yarda  It  was  as  though  nature  weleomed  the  DKecing, 
and  sent  up  her  voice  from  tbe  silent  forests  and  ud^ 
less  streams  for  her  young  and  delicate  children. 

Thus,  on  the  shores  of  the  golden  Seine,  nt  die 
lovers — alas!  they  were  not  wedded!  She  soo«^t 
not,  desired  not  the  rank  from  which  she  had  fiiiieii- 
the  name  which  she  had  forfeited.  Arwind  him  eh» 
tered  the  brightening  dream— alas!  that  it  was  but  & 
dream ! — of  a  fresh,  first  love.  Poor  child !  she  koev 
not  the  sin — heard  not  of  the  shame  of  aoch  a  pasuon. 
And  he— by  the  world's  law  deemed  tbe  giiiltier-inthe 
opening  of  manhood,  in  his  wanderings,  had  net  ber, 
and  foiigotten  home,  and  kindred,  and  ambiiioo,  in  tbe 
breath  of  a  passionate  and  a  guilty  love. 

The  moon  beamed  brightly  upon  the  earth,  end  tbe 
eternal  stars  looked  down  from  their  deep  bluecbam- 
bers ;  and  they  were  clasped  in  qaietness  and  sleep, 
and  tranquil  was  the  slumber,  and  profound  vai  tbit 
aleep  They  were  alone  upon  tbe  earth,  and  fn»  its 
distant  home,  love,  like  an  angel,  descended  upon  tbe 
wings  of  Digfat  to  their  quiet  couch. 


SONNET. 
TO  THE  MAGNOUA  GRANDIFLORA. 

Majestic  flower !  how  purely  beautiful 

Thou  art,  as  rising  from  thy  bower  of  green, 
Those  dark  and  glossy  leaves,  so  rich  and  fall, 

Thou  standest  like  a  high-bom  forest  qaeeo, 
Among  her  maidens,  clustering  round  so  fair ! 

I  love  to  watch  thy  sculptured  form  unfolding, 
And  look  into  thy  depths  to  image  there 

A  fairy  cavern ;  and  while  thus  beholding, 
And  while  the  breeze  sweeps  o'er  thee,  roalchles  flower, 

I  breathe  the  perfume,  delicate  and  strong, 
That  comes  like  incense  from  thy  petal'd  bower, 

My  fancy  roams  the  southern  woods  along, 
Beneath  that  glorious  tree,  where  deep  among 

The  unsunn'd  leaves  thy  large  white  flower^cop 
sprung. 


Washinstoo  City,  July,  1S38. 
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ON  DREAMING  THAT  I  HEARD  A  LADY 
ENGAGED  IN  PRAYER. 

Methinks  I  hear  her  breathe  in  prayer 
A  heaven- taught,  pure,  and  holy  strain: 

I  would  my  name  were  mentioned  there— 
So  pure  a  heart  asks  not  in  vain. 
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TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  CREEK  BOY, 

THE  EYENINO  BETORE  HIS  EMIGRATION. 
BT  HINRT  TBOM P80K. 

LoD«  child  of  the  forest,  thou  art  now  on  theTBward, 
Where  silently  sleepeth  its  legitimate  lord ; 
Thoa  art  roaming  thy  last,  o^er  the  tumulose  earth : 
O'er  the  frraves  of  thy  people — in  the  land  of  thy  birth. 
But  alas!  little  Creek,  o'er  the  turf  of  thy  dead. 
The  foot  of  the  stranger  will  intrusively  tread, 
When  thoQ  art  an  exile,  far  away  from  the  foes, 
Who  ha?e  pilfered  the  earth  where  thy  people  repose. 
Tet  in  majesty  roam,  for  'tis  here  thou  wast  born, 
Allbough  Ei-ia-kat-ke^  looks  on  thee  with  scorn  ^ 
Afld  gaze,  Indian  boy,  on  the  blossoming  rose, 
For  thine  eyes  look  their  last  where  thy  people  repose. 

The  eagle  screams  o'er  thee,  for  her  eaglets  have  flown ; 
Her  dark  eye  is  on  thee— bright,  bright  as  thine  own- 
Bat  the  bow,  little  Creek,  is  \inbent  in  thy  hand, 
Nerer  more  to  be  strung  in  this  paradise  land. 
Thy  arrows  are  wasted,  shot  away  to  the  night— 
The  proad  bird  above  thee,  thou  can'st  not  affright ; 
And  thine  eye  cannot  weep !  'tis  a  stranger  Co  tears ; 
Rerenge  is  not  of  thee — for  few  are  thy  years ; 
Yet  the  blood  of  the  Creek,  flowing  warmly  and  wild, 
Gashes  still  in  thy  veins,  aboriginal  child  I 
Aod  gaze  while  thou  roay'st  on  the  blossoming  rose. 
For  thine  eyes  look  their  last  where  thy  people  repose. 


WASHINGTON, 

AND  THE  PATRIOT   ARMY. 

The  pleasure  I  took  in  the  perusal  of  the  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  late  eminent  judge  and  patriot,  Jeremiah  T. 
Chaaoi  contained  in  the  June  Na  of  the  Messenger,  has 
been  mingled  with  pain,  at  finding  therein  an  inci- 
dental Bsaertion,  which,  if  true,  is  alike  to  be  regarded 
u  a  aiain  opon  the  character^f  our  great  progenitors, 
and  a  reproach  to  the  high  and  holy  cause  in  which 
they  so  devotedly  engaged. 

To  represent,  in  the  most  enviable  light,  the  charao- 
ten  of  the  great  and  good,  is  a  feeling  spontaneous  in 
every  noble  mind ;  but  it  is  no  unfrequent  error,  in 
itriring  to  exalt  the  most  worthy,  to  disparage  subordi- 
nate merit,  without  whose  aid  even  the  highest  indivi- 
dual powers  and  faculties  had  availed  but  little. 

The  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded  the  head  of  the 
&ther  of  his  country,  when  he  resigned^  the  warrant  of 
his  coounand  into  the  hands  of  that  august  assembly 
from  whom  he  had  received  it,  is  surely  not  increased  in 
iplendor  or  extent,  by  the  announcement  that  "  the 
•nny,  tohich  he  had  juit  left  at  J^ewbwgh^^  was  *<  ready 
to  dtihe  km  with  the  imperial  purpU,"  and  that  ^'dtadoin- 
ing  ike  prouidest  tr&phie»  ^f  ambUion,  he  cornea  b^e  Can* 
grtu,  and  bega  them  to  receive  the  insignia  of  hie  authorityJ** 
And  as  one  who«  in  common  with  every  Americsn,  has 
s  share  in  the  heritage  of  g(lory  which  has  descended  from 
the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  I  deny  that  that  army 

e  The  Crwk  term  for  "  white  man." 


were  ready  to  clothe  otisf  nnan  with  the  imperial  purple. 
I  repudiate  the  idea  that  such  was  for  a  moment  their 
intention ;  or  that  their  power,  had  such  been  their 
design,  was  equal  to  accomplish  it;  and  I  hold  both  to 
be  derogatory  to  the  high  character  of  a  patriotic  ances- 
try, and  a  reflection  upon  the  cause  their  valor  won. 
It  is  a  misconceived  attempt  to  heap  honor  upon  the 
illustrious  Washington,  by  an  undesigned  detraction 
from  the  well-earned  glory  of  his  associates.  The 
measure  of  bis  fiime  is  already  fulL  He  needs  no  accu- 
mulated honor  at  the  expense  of  his  companions  in 
arms.  In  **  the  deeds  of  high  emprise,"  which  by  him 
-directed  they  achieved,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
and  support  of  the  rights  <^  a  common  country,  there 
is  glory  enough  for  all.  Whatever  may  be  our  idea  of 
the  well  deserved  honor  and  confidence  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  held  by  the  army  he  had  so  often  led  to 
successful  battle,  we  must  not  forget  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought,— that  all  else  was  secondary  to  the 
one  great  object, — the  protection  of  their  country  from 
invasion,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty.  Let  ua 
remember  that  that  army  were  no  mercenary  soldiery— 
but  a  patriot  band  who  warred  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  these  men,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  object  of  all  their  hopes 
and  all  their  labors  was  accomplished,  were  ready  to 
become  the  willing  subjects  of  an  imperial  sway-*-4o 
surrender  the  very  liberty  they  bad  achieved  as  the 
price  of  its  acquisition  7 

But  let  the  documents  of  the  day  evidence  the  objects 
sought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  grand  enterprise  of 
the  revolution,  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded,  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  undertaken.  Look  at  the  com- 
mission which  Washington  held.  '*  We,  reposing  espe- 
cial confidence  in  your  patriotism,  conduct  and  fidelity, 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  yon  to 
be  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of 
the  United  Colonies,  &c  for  the  defence  of  American 
liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof." 
This  was  the  power,  these  the  purposes  of  its  grant, 
held  under  the  regulations  and  directions  of  Congress, 
and  revocable  at  its  will.  And  the  instructions  which 
accompanied  its  bestowal,  like  the  injunction  to  the  Ro- 
man consulate,  made  it  his  "especial  care,  in  discharge 
of  the  great  trust  committed"  to  him,  **  that  the  Uberiiea 
qfJimeriea  receive  no  deirimenL^ 

Liook  at  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties ;  read  the 
detail  of  enormities  perpetrated  upon  an  unoffending 
people  by  Britain's  king.  "  He  has  affected  to  render 
the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  dvU  power.** 
Here  was  one  grie?ance  sought  to  be  gotten  rid  of-^ 
one  outrage  which  was  no  longer  calmly  to  be  endured. 
But  did  the  army  indeed  forget  the  causes  for  which 
they  took  up  arms,  or  were  thoee  alleged  but  pretence? 
Can  it  be,  that  at  the  very  moment  they  had  wrested 
their  country  from  an  arbitrary  rule,  and  eaved  harm- 
less from  military  subjugation  the  civU  power,  they,  of 
themselves,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  be  recreant  to  all 
their  plighted  vows,  aod  place  the  man  of  their  choice 
far  above  the  hold  or  influence  of  the  proper  authority<» 
to  create  an  imperial  dynasty  upon  the  ruins  of  a  regal 
crown? 

The  revolution  was  accomplished.  For  eight  long 
yean  our  forefsjlhers  had  nobly  defended  "  American 
Liberty,*'  and  had  successfully  ''repelled  every  hostile 
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inTMion  ihereoC**  The  eessation  of  bosiilittet  is  an- 
noanced  to  the  army  by  the  Commander-in-Chief: 
'*  The  glorious  task  for  which  we  flew  to  arms  being 
•ecomplisbed'the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully 
acknowledged,  and  firmly  secured,  by  the  smiles  oi 
heaven  on  the  parity  of  our  cause,  and  the  honest 
exertions  of  a  feeble  people  determined  to  be  frtt^ 
against  a  powerful  nation  dispoeed  to  oppress  them ; 
and  the  character  of  thoee,  who,  having  persevered 
through  every  extremity  of  hardship,  soffisring  and 
danger,  being  immortalized  by  the  illustrious  appella- 
tion of  the  p^triU  armfff  nothing  now  remains  but  for 
the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a  perfect, 
unvarying  consistency  of  character,  through  the  very 
last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire 
from  the  military  theatre  with  the  same  spprobation  of 
angels  and  men  which  has  crowned  all  their  former 
victories.** 

And  was  indeed  the  acknowledgment  and  security 
of  our  country's  liberties  the  true  purpose  for  which 
resort  was  had  to  arms ;  or  was  this  but  a  sham,  to 
plant  upon  their  ruins  the  sceptre  of  imperial  power? 
Did  the  sctors  in  that  mighty  scene  indeed  deserve  the 
countenance  and  support  of  heaven  for  honest  exertions 
in  a  cause  of  purity,  or  was  the  lust  of  power  and  do- 
minion their  actual  motive  of  action  ?  Are  they  to  be 
immortalized  for  their  fidelity  and  patriotism ;  or  should 
they  be  execivted  and  condemned  as  ready  violators 
of  their  word  and  honor— as  men  prepared,  in  face  of 
all  engagements  to  the  contrary,  to  make  an  unwar- 
ranted attempt  at  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  7 

Observe  the  terms  in  which  the  resignation  itself  is 
couched— weigh  the  expressions  which  Washington 
there  makes  of  his  sense  of  the  assistance  he  received 
from  his  countrymen  throughout  the  contest,  and  the 
spirit  which  he  considered  to  animate  the  army.   *'  The 
great  evenu  upon  which  my  resignation  depended, 
having  at  length  taken  place,"  &c — ''Happy  in  the 
confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,"  &c. 
"The  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen, 
increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous  contest" 
Does  he  insinuate,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  that  army 
regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  their  comman- 
der, or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  establishment  of 
liberty  and  the  defence  of  right  ?   No,  no— and  could 
he  now  respond  to  us  from  his  hallowed  tomb,  he  would 
indignantly  repel  such  a  suggestion,  as  an  imputation 
upon  the  fair  fame  of  his  fellow  patriots.     And  the 
feeling  which  filled  the  breast  of  his  great  ally,  the  im- 
mortal La  Fayelte,  when  a  similar  assertion  to  that 
which  I  here  condemn  was  made  in  his  presence,  in  an 
address  deliyred  in  honor  of  his  visit  to  the  place 
where  the  last  great  act  of  the  revolution  was  perform- 
ed, and  upon  the  very  spot  where  it  was  consummated, 
aflbrds  full  and  conclusive  proof  in  what  view  he  him- 
self would  regard  iL    In  reply  to  that  address,  he  took 
occasion  to  assert  his  belief  that  such  an  idea  was  never 
indulged  for  a  single  moment ;   while  he  denied  the 
possibility,  if  it  had  been,  of  its  successful  execution. 
He  regarded  the  assertion  as  an  undeserved  disparage- 
ment of  his  companions  in  arms,  incapable  of  refleaing 
the  intended  honor  upon  Washington,  while  it  in  fact 
sullied  the  fame  of  the  whole  army  of  the  revolution. 

THE  OLD  MARTLAHD  LIKB. 

AnDap€ais,Ja1j,l698. 


SHE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

I  sat,  where  often  I  had  known. 

In  other  days,  her  kindly  care; 
Her  smiles  no  longer  on  me  shone: 
She  was  not  there ! 

fier  heart  is  still,  her  cheek  is  cold; 

That  heart  so  warm,  that  cheek  so  fair ! 
Unseen  that  form  of  fairest  niouid : 
She  was  not  there! 

No  more  her  silver  voice  I  heard 

Breathe  sounds  of  sweetness  to  the  air, 
In  every  sofl  and  i>entle  word: 

She  was  not  there! 

I  missed  those  eyes  that  once  could  shed 
The  light  of  joy  on  hearts  thei  wear 
Her  ima^e  yet.    That  light  hath  fled : 
She  was  not  there  I 

I  heard  the  songs  she  loved.    To  me 

This  seemed  too  much  for  ftrief  to  bear : 
They  made  me/ee(,  those  sounds  of  glee, 

iSAe  was  not  there! 

No  mora  her  step^  the  free,  the  light. 

Nor  here  the  laugh,  that  met  my  enr; 
On  tha(  whole  scene  had  fallen  a  blight: 
She  was  not  there! 

How  dark  are  scenes,  when  those  ov  sat 
Who  hallowed  them — the  good  thefiur! 
How  shadowed  seemM  that  well-known  spot: 
She  was  not  there! 

But  few  remember  long  the  dead; 

No  sorrow  can  the  worUly  share ; 
Yet  some  can  ne'er  forget,  tho*  fled, 
She  once  was  there! 


AagasttlSM. 


e.As. 


SONNET. 
TO  THE  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Sweet  household  fiower !  whosedaraberingviaeiMn 
The  little  poreh  before  my  cottage  door; 
How  dear  to  me  whei^ay light's  toils  are  o^, 
By  the  broad  shining  of  ine  summer  moon, 
To  feel  thy  fragrance  on  the  breath  of  June 
Afloat — or  when  the  rosy  twilight  fiills, 
Ere  the  firet  night-bird  to  his  fellow  cafli^ 
Ere  the  firet  star  is  out,  and  the  low  tnne 

Of  nature  pauses,  and  the  humming-birda 
Come  wooing  thee  with  swift  and  silent  kmtSf 
Ere  hovering  through  the  garden's  wildemesn, 
Emblem  of  that  calm  love  that  needs  no  words; 
Let  me,  like  thee,  sweet,  silent  clinging  viae, 
Clasp  my  own  home  awhile,  ere  stranger  boDcsbe 
mine. 
WashlQgton  atj,  June,  1988.  C.  P-  ^ 


ICP  A  review  of  "BtrRTOii,  or  the  Siagei;  jRj 
nrmnce — by  J.  H.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  author  of  'Soua 
West.' « Lafitte,»  Ac"  received  loo  late  for  ihii  r<o,« 
the  Messenger,  will  appear  in  the  next. 

fCP  CoRRECTioM.— On  page  435,  July  No- <^  ^ 
Messenger,  in  the  article  " Memory,  Fancf  and  Loj^i 
twenty-foorUi  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "So  prwa\ 
their  miaery,*'  &c.  read  **io  prudent  their  mnsatQ- 
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FIVE  DOLLARS  PERAI7NUM. 


POLITICAL  RELIGIONISM. 

BY  A  SOUTHRON. 

1.  A  letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  CUtif,  en  the  Anntxution  ^ 
Texu;  hfWiliiam  E,  CAonnin^,  D,Ik  Boston.  1837. 
S.  "Tbxis.**  (Iwnrtarly  Rttriew,  June,  I83a 

It  if  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  literary  eha* 
ricter  ii  not  asaociated  in  glory  with  other  profeasional 
clauea  of  society.    The  latter  preasing  more  immedi- 
ately upon  the  attention  of  men,  are  stimulated  by  per- 
sonal interests  and  remunerated  by  early  honors ;  while 
th«  former,  habituated  to  seclusion,  produces  its  rich 
fruits  in  concealment,  which  are  neither  appreciated 
nor  gathered  until  a  late  period  of  life.    Indeed  the 
Qtiiity  of  their  labors  is  not  always  capable  of  imme* 
diate  application,  and  is  not  unfrequently  undervalued 
1>7  ^  pasmng  generation.    Thus  Milton  and  Shak- 
ipev e  Celt  springing'  within  them  the  germs  of  immor- 
tality, and  overlooking  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  wrote  for  posterity.    It  was  when  the  mincf 
of  Kepler,  awake  to  celestial  harmony,  was  filled  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  when  be  felt  that  the 
agv  in  vhieh  he  lived  would  not  appreciate  the  value  of 
bia  discoveries,  that  he  exclaimed :  **  I  have  stolen  the 
f  olden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians,  and  I  will  build  of 
them  a  tabernacle  to  my  God.    If  you  pardon  me  I  re- 
joice, if  you  reproach  me  I  can  endure  it ;  the  die  is 
tbiuwn.    I  can  wait  one  century  for  a  reader,  if  God 
himself  watted  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer  of 
his  works."    Genius  is  immortal,  and  not  unlike  the 
■etors  in  the  Grecian  games,  the  torch  of  science  has 
heen  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  in  all  ages,  by  the 
"great  lights  of  the  world.''    G(<nius  creates  an  intel- 
lectual nobility  which  is  conferred  on  literary  charac- 
ters by  the  involuntary  feelings  of  the  public ;  and  it  is 
the  noble  prerogative  of  genius  to  elevate  obscure  men 
to  the  higher  olssses  of  society.    But  this  fame  is  not 
(infrequently  posthumous,  and  the  Grecian  virgins 
scattered  garlands  throughout  the  seven  islands  of 
(Greece,  upon  the  turf  beneath  which  were  supposed  to 
^e  the  remaina  of  the  blind  old  bard,  who  wandered  in 
Penury  and  obscurity  through  life,  or  only  sung  passa- 
pn  of  his  divine  poeavtt  the  festive  board  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  small  cities  of  Athens  and  of  Florence  attest  the 
influence  of  the  literary  character  over  nations;  for,  the 
one  received  the  tribute  of  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
when  the  Roman  youth  crowded  the  walks  of  her  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  dis- 
pensed all  the  treasures  of  literature  to  the  admiring 
nations  of  Europe.  Those  who  govern  mankind  can- 
not at  the  same  time  enlighten  them ;  they  merely  regu- 
late their  manners  and  their  morals :  but  the  literary 
class,  standing  between  the  governors  and  the  govern- 
ed, light  up  with  the  divine  ray  of  intellect,  and  gfive 
shape,  and  character,  and  beauty  and  utility  to  the 
whole  framework  of  society.  And  to  descend  from 
classes  to  individuals,  how  often  do  we  behold  gifted 
men,  master  spirits,  springing  up,  and  with  pregnant 
inspiration,  from  the  depths  of  their  solitude,  impress- 


ing their  own  upon  the  character  of  a  whole  people  1 
Intelligence  is  progressive  and  cumulative,  however 
nations  may  relapse  into  barbarism ;  and  each  departing 
age  pours  its  increasing  treasures  into  the  lap  of  its 
successor.  The  link  of  mind  is  never  broken.  In 
every  age  and  clime,  however  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous, the  divine  intellect,  like  the  electric  flame  spring- 
ing into  life  from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  clouds,  rolls 
its  voice  over  the  chasms  of  darkened  ages,  and  lights 
up  every  summit  which  lifts  its  head  from  amid  the 
sucrounding  gloom. 

Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  raultng  crags  ajnong 

Ijeapa  the  live  ihnoder  I  Not  frooi  one  Ions  cloud. 
But  every  mounuin  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers  through  her  mlity  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud. 

Every  father  spirit  in  the  intelleetual  world  hu  his 
gifted  sons ;  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  the 
germs  of  intellect  expand  in  fraitfol  soils.  How  ofttn 
IS  the  creative  spark  struck  forth  in  a  moment,  and  after 
the  l^Me  of  ages  eaught  and  kindled  into  a  living 
blaze.  There  is  a  singleness  and  unity  in  the  pursuiu 
of  genius  through  all  time,  which  produce  a  species  of 
consanguinity  in  the  characters  of  authors.  Men  of 
genius,  flourishing  in  distant  periods  or  in  remote  and 
inhospitable  countries,  seem  to  be  the  same  persons 
with  another  name,  whoae  minds  have  in  the  interven- 
ing time  been  constantly  improving,  and  thus  the  lite- 
rary character  long  since  departed,  appears  only  to  have 
transmigrated.  In  the  great  march  of  the  human  in' 
tellect,  each  still  occupies  the  same  place,  and  is  still 
carrying  on  with  the  same  powers  his  great  work 
through  a  line  of  centuries.  Sometimes  indeed  it  hap- 
pens that  some  useful  labor  is  lost  for  a  season^  some 
one  of  the  greater  lights  is  apparently  struck  from  the 
system ;  but  another  Kepler  arises  to  point  out  the  dis- 
cord in  the  celestial  harmony,  and  some  future  observer 
discovers  in  the  vast  fields  of  space,  the  fragments  of 
the  lost  planet,  and  restores  the  broken  chord.  In  the 
history  of  genius  there  is  no  chronology ;  the  whole 
book  is  open  before  us ;  every  thing  is  present,  and  the 
earliest  discovery  is  connected  by  a  thousand  links  with 
the  most  recent.  Many  men  of  genius  must  arise  before 
a  particular  man  of  genius  can  appear.  A ristophanes,  in 
his  comic  scenes,  ridiculed  the  Grecian  mythology, 
and  Epicurus,  following  in  his  footsteps,  shook  the  pil- 
lars of  Oljrmptts.  The  skeptic  mind  of  Wiekliffc  over- 
shadowed the  genius  of  John  Huss — and  Luther,  gird- 
ing himself  with  their  armor,  caused  the  institutions  of 
Europe  to  tremble  to  their  foundations.  Cicero,  in  his 
sublime  morality,  startled  the  warriors  of  Rome  with 
a  lesson  of  unwonted  mercy.  He  wished  them  to  spare 
their  enemies  even  **  after  the  battering  ram  had  smit- 
ten the  walls.'"  And  Becoaria,  catching  this  amiable 
spirit,  opposed  the  Voice  of  humanity  to  the  rooted  pre- 
judices of  ages.  We  might  extend  our  illustrations  of 
this  sublime  truth  indefinitely,  and  we  could  with 
equal  facility  trace  the  immense,  we  had  almost  said  the 
frightful  influense  of  men  of  genius  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  re- 
vival and  eultivation  of  polite  letters.     We  might  in- 
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dioato  trivial  and  remote  caasea,  sleeping  for  ages,  and 
suddenly  springing,  by  a  happy  combination,  into  ata- 
pendous  reauita.  The  aame  law  obtains  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  in  the  animal  kingdoms.  The  submarine  la- 
bors of  the  coral  animalcule,  and  the  seeds  floating  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep,  have  planted  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  large  and  fertile  islands.  How  extensive  then, 
and  how  incalculable  are  the  conaequences  of  human 
action,  and  how  rcsiatlessly  and  absolutely  is  it  swayed 
by  men  of  genius  1 

Although  not  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  nor  one  of 
those  great  lighta  which  seem  destined  to  shed  perpe- 
tual lustre  over  the  history  of  man,  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  William  E.  Channing,  filla  no  little  space  in  the 
public  view,  and  is  not  without  distinction  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  His  enlarged  intellect  haa  borrowed 
easy  and  graceful  proportions  from  his  moral  virtuea. 
He  is  a  conaecrated  veaoel,  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  Deity,  and  for  the  propagation  of  wholesome  truths 
to  erring  man.  His  is  a  ministry  of  peace  and  good 
will.  And  he  haa  brought  to  the  service  of  his  master 
a  talent,  which  has  not  been  unimproved,  neither  haa  it 
been  buried ;  he  is  a  ahining  light,  and  in  ready  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  prohibition,  he  has  not  hid  it 
under  a  bushel.  In  the  prominent  power  of  his  intel- 
lect, he  strikingly  though  distantly  resembles  that  cha- 
racteristic of  Milton's  mind,  which  he  has  so  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  that  ia  the  faculty  of  impregnation.  His 
excursive  and  active  genius  travels  over  the  whole 
field  of  literature ;  he  gathers  every  choice  plant  in  the 
gardens  of  wisdom,  and  they  flouriah  with  unusual 
rigor  in  the  fertile  soil  into  which  they  are  translated. 
A  graceful  purity  of  style  adorna  the  solid  structure  of 
bis  reasoning ;  and  he  has  richly  earned  the  distin- 
guished title  of  the  American  Atticus. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  powers  such  as  this  instruc- 
tive writer  possesses,  should,  from  the  general  neg- 
lect of  literary  merit  in  thia  age  of  utilitarianism,  be 
forced  from  their  appropriate  and  legitimate  sphere, 
and  directed  to  questionable,  perhaps  unhappy  results. 
Few  minds  in  this  age,  and  more  particularly  in  this 
country,  where  the  labors  of  intellect  are  so  little  ap- 
preciated, and  so  slowly  rewarded,  possess  the  moral 
firmnesa  and  the  persevering  steadiness  which  lead  to 
a  solid,  but  slow  and  distant,  reputation  through  a  life  of 
toil.  Few  such  can  resist  the  seducements  of  those 
instant  but  fleeting  and  precarious  honors,  which  are 
snatched  amid  the  hazards,  and  struggles,  and  excite- 
ments of  political  discussion.  In  a  government  like 
ours,  in  which  each  individual  is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  deep  stake  he  has  in  its  welfare,  and  of  his  imme- 
diate agency  and  influence  in  its  administration,  the 
tendency  to  descend  from  loftier  stations  to  mingle  in 
the  conflicts  of  the  arena,  is  irresistible  to  the  many,  and 
seldom  checked  by  those  who  have  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive the  moment  when  their  interposition  may  decide 
the  controversy.  Such  is  the  resistless  operation  of 
this  spirit  of  interposition,  such  is  the  longing  of  the 
impatient  mind  for  early  distinction,  that  all  classes 
yield  to  this  petty  ambition.  It  invades  tlie  holy  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  priest  not  unfrequently 
becomes  the  agitator. 

A  aound  and  healthy  state  of  public  (pinion  is  of  slow 
and  cautious  growth,  and  we  should  accurately  distin- 
guish between  this  salutary  agent  and  that  feverish  and 
artificial  excitement  which  is  produced  by  associaiions  I 

and   comhinAtinnfl        «  PuMia  AniniAn  n  •*<ira    •«   .ki^  I 


writer,*  in  his  review  of  Miss  Martincau  on  klaverj,  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Messenger,  "public  opi- 
nion is  of  very  slow,  very  temperate,  and  verjjadicioos 
formation.  It  is  the  aggpregate  of  small  tratbs,  aod  the 
experience  of  successive  days  and  years,  which,  heaped 
together,  form  a  general  principle,  which  ia  of  iDsuat 
conviction  in  every  bosom.  It  only  requires  td  reecivc 
a  name  in  order  to  become  a  law ;  and  a  law,  which  is 
precipitately  imposed  upon  a  people,  in  advance  of  the 
formation  of  this  sort  of  public  opinion,  will  aooo  be 
openly  abolished,  or  become  obsolete  in  the  proptttof 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  with  (he  ex- 
isting laws,  until  the  convictions  of  the  majority  ud 
the  progress  of  experience  shall  call  for  their  iroproT^ 
ment.  I  have  no  respect  for  those  who  set  theouelTefl 
up  for  makers  of  public  opinion;  and  as  for  the ' hcil 
broth,'  so  compounded,  J  know  not  any  draught  which 
would  not  be  more.wholesome,  than  that  which  make« 
the  body  politic  a  body  plethoric,  and  leavea  no  leme- 
dy  to  the  physician  but  the  cautery  and  the  knife." 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  we  so  frequeaily 
find  schemes  and  associations,  calculated  to  create  ihii 
spurious  kind  of  public  opinion,  promoted  by  some  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  clerical  order.  (Ker- 
zcalous  in  the  service  of  their  master,  they  prepare  f<ff 
the  fanatic  and  enthusiast  perilous  employment;  and 
unrestrained  by  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  Redeemer,  they 
seem  prone  to  imitate  the  chief  of  the  apoitlea  in  their 
readiness  to  smite  with  the  swoid  those  who,  in  their 
excited  imaginings,  are  the  enemies  of  religion.  The 
great  evil  of  the  present  day,  and  that  which  tbreaicDi 
the  exiatence  of  the  Union,  aa  well  as  the  peace  and  le- 
eurity  of  the  southern  states,  is  "  Political  Rxueios- 
isM."  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  infiuion of  ibuUr 
natical  and  destructive  spirit  into  the  strictnrei  of  the 
American  divine,  upon  the  character  andmoralaofou 
people,  and  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  loaih; 
it  ia  becauae  the  British  reviewer,  misled  by  theae  in* 
vectives,  has  assailed  the  character  of  our  goTemmeot, 
and  proclaimed  the  licentiona  tendency  of  repabUcu 
establishments,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  notice  the  pub- 
lications placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  "  Letter  of  Dr.  Channing  to  Mr.  Clay"  eontaiu 
grave  charges,  upon  which  the  British  reriewer,  in  the 
article  "  Tsxas,"  frames  a  specious  argument  toprove 
the  perishable  nature  of  our  free  institutiooa.  Bat  ve 
can  neither  admit  the  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  the 
divine,  nor  the  solidity  of  the  argument  labored  by 
the  monarchist.    The  letter  states  in  substance : 

1.  That  the  revolt  in  Texas  was  sustained  by  the 
southern  states,  and  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  was  demanded  in  order  to  create  a  new  market  for 
slaves,  a  new  field  for  slave  labor,  and  the  aceewonof 
political  power  in  those  stateai  which  subsist  by  ili^' 
breeding  and  slave-selling,  and  furthermore  to  pelp^ 
(uate  in  the  old  and  to  spread  over  the  new  autee  the 
horrors  of  slavery. 

2.  He  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  alave  to  the  inteipos- 
tionof  the  British  government ;  declares  that  fingito^ 
has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  in^rest  in  this  qucstioo, 
and  pronounces  "  an  English  minister  unworthy  of 
his  office  who  would  not  strive  by  all  just  means  to 
avert  the  danger."  ^ 

•  Not  a  few  of  our  refleetfons  upon  the  natnra  and  cw^^ 
of  the  Indian  on  our  frontier,  and  upon  slavery  In  fmi^jyj^ 
show  that  we  havs  read  and  remembered  the  *'B«Tje"  oi  vm 
Manlneau  on  Slaverv.*^  We  could  not  receive  light  (torn  »  pcr^ 
source,  for  that  publication  b  uoivsrsally  legardsd  aaeoe  oftv 
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3.  He  chargvfl  his  countrymen  with  a  lawlesBness  and 
eorruptioD  of  public  morals,  which  is  well  calculated  to 
disgrace  them  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  and 
painti  with  so  g^loomy  a  pencil,  that  his  British  review- 
er, the  avowed  enemy  of  all  republican  institutions,  ex- 
poaes  tbe  picture  in  triumph  to  the  friends  of  legitima- 
cy in  Europe,  as  the  impartial  testimony  of  a  ripe  scho- 
lar, a  native  citisen,  and  an  aftointed  priest. 

The  discosaion  of  these  subjects,  in  the  articles  un- 
der consideration,  is  so  intimately  Interwoven  with  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  in  the  south,  of  southern  crime 
and  souihcrn  policy,  that  we  will  confine  our  attention 
principally  to  that  theme.  With  the  Texian  controversy 
we  have  no  concern.  But  before  proceeding-  to  discuss 
this  agitating  topic,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  loose  morality  and  lawlessness  of  those  hardy  pio- 
neers of  the  wilderness,  for  whose  excesses  the  nation 
is  held  responsible,  and  by  the  standard  of  whose  mo- 
rals the  whole  American  people  is  judged.  Under  the 
imposing  title  of  a  eitizen  possessing^  high  talents  and 
idU  higher  moral  character,  the  British  reviewer  intro- 
doees  Dr.  Channing'  to  the  world  holding  the  follow- 
ing extravagant  language : 

"  We  are  corrupt  enough  already.    In  one  respect 
our  ustitutions  have  disappointed  us  all.    They  have 
not  wrought  for  us  that  elevation  of  character  which  is 
U»e  only  substantial  blessing  of  liberty.    Government 
ia  regarded  more  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  country, 
thanof  ■eenring'  private  rights.    We  have  become  wed- 
ded lo  gain  as  our  chief  good.    That  under  the  piedo- 
minance  of  this  degrading  passion,  tbe  higher  virtues, 
the  moral  independence,  the  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  stern  uprightness,  the  self  reverence,  the  respect 
for  man  as  man,  which  are  the  ornaments  and  safe- 
guards of  a  republic,  should  wither,  and  give  place  to 
aelfish  calcalation  and  indulgence,  to  show  and  extra- 
vagance, to  isixious,  envious,  discontented  strivings, 
to  wild  adventure,  and  to  the  gambling  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, will  surprise  no  one  who  has  studied  human  na- 
ture.   A  9jritit  of  lattlu9ness  pervades  the  community^ 
vhkhy  if  not  repre»9ed,  threatens  the  dissduium  qfour 
pnsent  Jhrms  of  society.    Even  in  the  old  sttUes  mobs 
«fe  taking  the  government  into  their  hands^  and  a 
profigaie  newspaper  Jlnds  little  diffiettlty  in  stirring 
ttp  mtiUitudes  to  ziolence.    When  we  look  at  the  parts 
of  the  country  nearest  Texas,  we  see  the  arm  of  the  law 
paralyzed  by  tbe  passions  of  the  individuaL    The  sub- 
stitution of  self-constituted  tribunals,  for  the  regular 
course  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  immediate  pun- 
ishment in  the  moment  of  popular  phrenzy,  are  symp- 
toms of  a  people  half  reclaimed  from  barbarism.    I 
know  not  that  any  civilized  country  on  earth  has  exhi- 
bited, during  tbe  last  year,  a  spectacle  so  atrocious  as 
the  burning  of  a  colored  man  by  a  slow  fire  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Louis!   And  this  infernal  sacrifice  was 
offered,  not  by  a  few  fiends  selected  from  the  whole 
country,  but  by  a  crowd  gathered  from  a  single  spot. 
Add  to  all  i^is,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech 
ind  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  the  extent  and  tolera- 
tion of  which  oblige  us  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
frst  prineipies  qf  liberty.    It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms,  the  confi- 
dence of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions 
is  very  much  impaired.     Some  despair.     That  we 
must  seek  seeurity  for  property  and  life  in  a  '  stbomo- 
■a  oovuirMXMT,'  is  a  spreading  conviction,^* 
The  reader  ahrinka  with  abhorrenfie  from  this  loath- 


some picture,  and  is  startled  to  learn  that  it  has  been 
sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  countryman.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  letter  of  Dr.  Channing,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  designs  to  attribute  tbia  national  depravity  in  a 
great  measure  U)  the  slaveholder  and  the  frontier-man. 
We  will  confine  our  remarks  therefore  to  these  two 
points,  and  endeavor  to  prove  tliat  the  border-men  of 
the  south-western  states  are  no  worse  than  those  of 
other  nations,  and  that  the  other  evils  of  which  he  so 
loudly  complains,  have  been  produced  mainly  by  the 
northern  fanatics,  and  are  the  first  fruits  of  political  re- 
ligionism* 

Man  is  a  frail  and  rebellious  creature,  and  the  sternest 
sanctions  of  the  law  have  in  all  ages  been  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  But  all  the  force 
of  the  laws  has,  under  every  frame  of  government,  been 
found  insufficient  to  repress  tbe  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion. The  stormy  impulse  of  the  passions,  and  the 
hope  of  impunity,  still  impel  daring  and  wicked  men  to 
violate  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  commit  the  most  de- 
testable and  atrocious  crimes.  But,  that  either  in  our 
cities  or  upon  our  frontier,  there  is  a  greater  degree  of 
crime  or  more  profligacy  than  is  to  be  found  in  similar 
classes  in  other  countries,  or  that  oor  people  are  more 
demoralised  than  those  of  other  nations,  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  We  are  the  descendants  of  the  Euro* 
pean,  we  are  the  children  of  sin,  and  we  have  brought 
wiih  MB  into  this  country  the  frailties  and  the  passions 
of  our  nature  and  of  our  forefathers.  But  our  great 
cause  of  complaint  is,  that  we  are  falsely  charged  with 
surpassing  profligacy  by  the  friends  of  a  stronger  and 
more  artificial  frame  of  government,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  writers,  who  libel  their  kindred ;  and 
this  unusual  depravity  is  attributed  to  the  licentious- 
ness promoted  and  inculcated  by  free  institutions.  And 
it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  there  are  to  be  found 
among  us  those,  who  in  their  fanatic  zeal  to  extirpate 
slavery  in  the  south,  exaggerate  the  failiogs  and  the 
vices  of  their  countrymen,  and  thus  furnish  with  per- 
petual argument  tbe  enemies  of  republican  institutions. 
The  heart  has  been  made  sick  with  details  of  crime  and 
violence  on  our  southern  and  western  borders;  and  they 
have  been  diligently  dressed  and  sensed  up,  as  precious 
morsels,  as  a  rich  feast  for  our  European  friends.  The 
outrages  of  the  pioneers,  the  border  morals,  lynch- 
ing, and  frontier  regulations,  are  the  same  in  all  new 
countries.  And  the  classic  and  well  stored  mind  of  Dr. 
Channing  treasure!  many  a  salutary  lesson  drawn  from 
the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  sweeping  onward  in  his 
resistless  flight  from  point  to  point  in  a  constantly  ad- 
vancing frontier,  to  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
haunts  of  men,  until  he  had  looked  down  upon  a  sub- 
missive world,  and  folded  his  unwearied  wing  beneath 
the  shadow  of  universal  dominion. 

The  fields  of  Northumberland,  and  the  cruel  inroads 
of  the  Percies,  live  in  Scottish  minstrelsy,  and  tbe  ob- 
servant eye  of  so  ripe  a  scholar  has  traced  the  destruc- 
tive progress  of  the  freebooters  of  the  border,  by  the 
light  of  the  torch,  and  the  red  stain  of  the  brand,  that' 
have  marked  the  progpress  of  rapine  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization.  We  can  readily  appreciate  the  sympathies 
of  a  good  man,  we  can  excuse  the  complaints  of  an 
apostle  of  peace,  when  the  melancholy  lessons  of  history 
are  repeated  in  his  own  age  and  in  his  own  clime ;  but 
we  must  be  cautious  to  consult  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, and  take  counsel  of  the  ripe  understanding,  before 
we  proclaim  to  the  world,  in  the  fervor  of  a  heated  ima- 
gination, tbe  enormities  of  border  lieense.    Let  us  la- 
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ment  th«  stern  tteeeasitj,  but  restrain  the  carrent  of 
indignant  feeling,  lest  we  exaggerate  the  extent  of  evxla 
which  loom  up  in  deceptive  magnitude  through  the 
miflta  of  prejudice,  and  seem  the  more  formidable  be- 
eauae  of  their  propinquity. 

Theannab  of  England  and  Scotland  will  fumiah  to 
the  learned  divine,  aa  well  as  to  his  British  reyiewer,  a 
tale  of  blood  and  licenae  far  surpassing  the  sad  but  un- 
frequcnt  excesses  on  our  frontier.    When  oiviliiation 
sends  forth  her  pioneers  to  open  and  tame  the  wilder- 
Bess,  the  quiet,  peaceable  and  orderly,  remain  at  home ; 
the  frontier-man  is  the  bold,  and  hardy,  and  reckless  ad- 
venturer, who  alone  is  fit  to  contend  with  the  stubborn 
forests  and  the  savage  tribes  who  tread  them  in  soli- 
tude.   Is  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  or  of  regret,  that 
society  purges  off  and  throwa  among  them  the  dissolute 
outcast  or  the  exile  of  crime  1    The  pilgrim  fathers 
were  a  different  race,  not  thrown  upon  the  frontiera  of 
an  ancient  or  eatablished  people,  to  push  the  march  of 
civilisation,  but  stem  men,  whom  the  profligate  tyranny 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  intolerant  ravings  of  fanatioismt 
sent  forth  to  people  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  new 
world  with  the  sturdy  and  unbending  spirits  of  the 
old.    With  no  love  but  for  freedom — with  no  hope  but 
in  God !  their  lonely  barque  was  freighted  with  the  con- 
secrated emblems  of  liberty,  and  turning  to  the  setting 
sun,  they  sped  onward,  to  throw  the  illimitable  waste  of 
the  ocean  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  op- 
pressors.    Stem  and  indomitable  apirits-— pious  and 
practical  professors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  meek  and 
merciful  Redeemer — incapable  of  submission  to  oppres- 
sion, and  too  few  to  shake  the  foundationa  of  a  throne 
laid  deep  in  the  recesses  of  time;  they  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  their  broken  fortunes,  and  "wandered 
from  their  fathers'  houses  into  these  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  laid  their  labors  and  estates  therein." 

Such  were  the  Pilgrim  Falhera ;  and  but  that  their 
gravea  are  voiceless,  ihey  woald  teach  to  their  descend- 
ants salutary  lessons  of  patience  and  forbearance ;  they 
would  point  to  their  own  protracted  sufleringa  in  the  old 
world  for  melancholy  examples  of  intolerance  and  fana- 
ticism.   They  planted  in  this  country  the  germ  of  civi- 
lization, which  in  our  day  baa  buret  forth  in  wild  luxu- 
rinnca,  and  stretched  iu  branches  to.  the  four  winds 
of  heavan.    There  hate  gone  forth  from  among  their 
descendants  a  host  of  turbulent  spirita.    These  pio* 
neera   are   the   linka   which   bind   civilization   with 
barbarism,  the  city  with  the  wilderoeas.     They  are 
a  rude   and   unpoliahed   generation,  carrying   with 
them  the  elements  of  order,  diaarrangod  by  their  conti- 
guity to  aavage  and  lawleas  multitudes.    Crimes  pecu- 
liar to  the  situation  and  character  of  a  people  are  com- 
mitted everywhere;   and  if  these   unsettled   classes 
perpetrate  enormities  which  curdle  the  blood  of  a  noore 
refined  people,  these  latter  indulge  in  exoesaea  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  which,  although  leaa  ahocktng, 
are  no  leaa  destructive  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of 
mankind.    And  if  the  "  negro  perish  by  a  alow  fire** 
on  the  plaina  of  Missouri,  the  flames  of  a  aacked  con- 
vent, in  the  midst  of  the' cities  of  Masaachuaetts,  at- 
tract attention  to  the  erica  of  unprotected  woman  and 
helpleas  infancy.    If  Texas  be  the  field  of  blood,  Boa- 
ton  has  sent  forth  and  protected  the  midnight  Incen- 
diary.    If  the  laurels  of  San  Jacinto  be  stained  with 
purple,  the  monument  of  Banker  Hill  has  diacloaed  its 
pallid  form  by  the  lurid  glare  of  the  lonh  in  a  night  of 


ruthleai  rapine  and  aacril^e,  which  woak)  han  dis- 
graced  the  darkest  age  of  feudal  baibarism.    If  u 
enthnsiaat  and  agtutor  phick  down  roin  oa  hii  prai, 
and  periah  by  a  bloody  death,  himself  red  wiih  ibe 
blood  of  his  brother,  in  the  town  of  Alton,  faoalidua 
bums  and  plunders  the  living,  desecrates  theillBr,u)d 
violates  the  dead  on  the  heights  of  Cbaiieaumn.  And 
if  it  were  the  populace  which  projected  thecriowtiMi 
hoodwinked  justice,  it  was  the  legislature  of  Maaa- 
chusetts  which  sanctioned,  aye,  and  still  ttnctiooaibe 
act  by  withholding  retribution.    Crime  prenuk  when- 
ever man  is  a  dweller.    It  is  by  no  meau eztnndtRux, 
that  as  man  recedes  from  the  centre  of  dvtlizatioo, 
and  reachea  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  social  dicle,  tin 
salutary  KstrainU  of  the  law  should  be  more  feeUf 
felt,  and  deeda  of  violence  and  diaorder  ibooU  mm 
frequently  occur  than  in  the  bosom  of  moiety.  We 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  form  cor  ertinatt 
of  the  morale  or  character  of  a  people,  by  the  coedact 
of  those  who  acaroely  feel  the  bonda  of  loeiety.  Sack 
as  they  are,  were  those,  two  genemtiens  sgti,  who  now 
dwell  in  peace  and  ooncord,  revelling  in  all  the  luxo* 
rious  refinements  of  polished  and  humane  associauoo. 
To  the  weat,  to  the  successors  of  these  border-iMO, 
who  carry  with  them  the  germ  of  civniBiioo,dove 
confidently  look  for  the  aeeurity  of  the  repoblic.  They 
throw  open  the  wilderness;  the  fastnesses  of  the foitat 
retreat  before  them,  and  the  valleys  which  now  ring 
with  the  yell  of  the  savage,  will  aoon  teem  with  aboD- 
dance.     The  landed  proprietors  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  the  bulwark  of  established  institutifles. 
Upon  them,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  falls  the  burtkaaf 
defence.     Their  ateid  habiu  and  steady  virtae  leod 
to  check   the  march  of  corruption  and  eommerail 
wealth,  that  mortal  foe  to  the  only  sentiment  whidi 
susUins  republics.    We  look  to  the  wildsriMSS  for  ^ 
tection  from  the  cities.     In  our  happy  ooantry,  imI 
under  those  excellent  insUtutions  which  breathe  a  spint 
of  equality,  this  commercial  spirit  may  beooaoteracied; 
for,  the  main  pillars  which  austain  it  in  othercosntnes 
have  been  thro>rn  down  by  our  aagacioos  fbreftthen. 
Entail  and  primogeniture  have  ceaaed  to  create  and  to 
perpetuate  a  privileged  dasa    In  every  age,  frto  t^ 
palmy  daya  of  Rome  and  Athens  CD  the  slermy  rcTolo* 
tions  of  Paris,  centralism  has  been  fatal  to  die  bet 
intereata  of  a  people.    As  our  empire  expands  over  the 
great  western  frontier,  the  large  eommercial  cities  of 
the  Union  will  eeaao  to  overshadow,  to  oorropt,  wJ  ^ 
control  the  Xfntoiu    Our  north-eastern  brethren,  hady 
and  intelligent,  vrti  consumed  with  thb  coanKicitl 
cancer.    If,  wl^  FVanklin,  they  have  diligeotly  ions- 
tigated  the  practical  trotha  of  material  pbiloeophy,  tlMy 
recognise  him  as  the  founder  of  a  trading  peopk,  they 
adhere  with  the  religious  observance  of  the  Spartan  ta 
his  mercenary  precepts,  and  have  superadded  to  th« 
parsimonious  habits  and  wary  cunning.    A  pryi^ 
curioaity  into    the   concerns    of  their  neighbors,  » 
another  leading  trait  in  their  character,  sketched  by  the 
aame  hand ;  and  to  this  bias  in  their  natine,  we  ssy 
attribute,  in  a  great  degree,  their  blindnesa  to  tkeir^> 
Vandaliam,  in  the  Backing  of  a  convent,  and  thetr  deep 
solicitude  to  deliver  their  southern  bfeihrea  from  w 
honors  of  slavery,  even  with  the  aki  of  fci«g«  ■*"" 
position.    Let  as  not  be  understood  to  uidsrriiaetM 
enterpriaing  activity,  the  love  of  freedooi,  the  ■«« 
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recuuide,  the  intellectual  acumen  of  the  New  England- 
en  We  would  willingly  do  them  no  injustice.  But 
wben  in  their  intemperate  zeal,  they  proclaim  freedom 
to  (be  slafe,  and  denounce  the  slaveholder,  eYcn  from 
Um  lanctoary;  when  they  exhibit  their  southern  bro* 
threfl  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  most  profligate 
ami  unfeeling  of  mankind,  surely  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  iorite  their  attention  to  those  defects  in  their  own 
chancter,  which  should  be  amended,  before  they  be- 
come aposdes  of  rsformation. 

By  what  right  do  so  many  of  our  northern  and  east^ 
era  brethren  demand  and  attempt,  by  all  the  powers  of 
eombinatioo  and  association,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
io  the  soatbem  states  ?  They  have  permitted  them- 
aelrea  to  become  the  agents  of  foreign  agitators ;  for 
this  &oalietsm  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  originated  in 
England,  with  the  very  people  who  introduced  and 
plaaied  slavery  in  ouc  soiL  Her  example  is  no  prece- 
dent for  OS ;  for,  the  structure  of  our  government,  the 
faodamenial  law  of  the  land,  and  our  peculiar  position, 
preseot  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  march  of  this  fo- 
reign enemy.  Ad  immense  empire,  belting  the  globe 
vith  territory,  may  indeed  abolish  slavery,  indemnify 
the  owner,  and  preserve  public  tranquillity  in  a  few 
small  and  distant  islands  of  the  ocean.  In  our  country 
there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  government,  even 
if  the  scheme  were  practicable,  or  its  consummation 
desirable.  To  su  pply  the  absence  of  such  authority,  the 
powerful  engine  of  public  opinion  is  used.  AU  the 
eleioenCs  of  society  are  disturbed,  public  and  private 
right  is  invaded,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  is 
threatened  by  this  destructive  agency.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel,  messengers  of  peace  and  good  will  to  man, 
ha?e  abandoned  their  appropriate  functiona,  and  like 
another  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach  a  crusade  of  blood 
and  folly. 

Whether  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  different  secu  for  ascendancy,  among 
•  new  and  unsettled  people  io  the  great  valley  of  the 
west ;  or  whether  we  observe  the  jealous  zeal  with 
which  some  professors  of  various  denominations,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,  abase 
themselves  to  court  or  color  public  opinion,  with  an  assi- 
daiiy  which  woald  shame  the  obiiequious  courtiers  of 
Dionysios  or  Canute ;  we  are  brought  to  the  melan- 
choly conviction,  that  there  are  churchmen  still  animated 
by  worldly  ambition,  and  that  religion,  in  many  of  its 
teachers,  has  degenerated  into  a  wild  spirit  of  prose- 
iytiam.  How  ^oflen  have  we  heard  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  anointed  only  to  bless  mankind,  swelling  the 
fanatic  outcry,  and  diligently  employed  in  the  manu- 
iaetore  of  a  spurious  public  opinion,  which  like  the 
pestilent  simoon,  is  to  overwhelm  with  indiscriminate 
rain  doroeatic  tranquillity,  private  right,  public  faith, 
and  federal  compact?  Upon  what  principle  do  the 
clergy  daim  this  right  of  interference  with  the  domes- 
tic polity  of  the  land  ?  Is  it  under  the  exploded  claim 
*'jwrt  dwmo  T*  Or  do  they  take  their  stand  with  Dr. 
Cbanning  upon  **  Qod*n  moral  and  eternal  law  7"  From 
the  high  ground  taken  by  some  of  the  dergy  in  relation 
Io  slavery,  one  might  suppose  that  they  deem  them- 
selves special  messengers—"  one  would  infer  that  they 
had  just  descended  from  a  forty  days*  communion  in 
the  mount  with  the  Deity,  beaming  with  celestial  ra- 
dianee,**  and  empowerad  to  revise  and  correct  the 


domestic  and  political  establishments  of  man,  '*  blasting 
their  opponents  with  interdicts,  and  opening  sluices  and 
removing  mounds  for  the  sweep  of  det astation."  Ye* 
rily,  they  know  not  what  they  do.  And  it  inAues  not 
a  little  vexation  into  the  southern  feeling  on  this  suIk 
ject,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  these  northmen  com- 
prehend the  true  character  of  southern  slavery,  the 
frightful  mischief  they  promote,  or  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  prompting  the  undisdplinsd  passions  of  the 
dark  man. 

Slavery  was  already  exiating  in  most  of  the  states 
at  the  time  of  the  first  confederation,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly recognised  and  protected  under  the  federal  com- 
pact, at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution.   In  fact,  two-fifths  of  the  slaves  became  an 
integral  portion  of  the  basis  of  federal  representation. 
This  being  the  case,  by  what  authority  or  under  what 
pretence  is  it,  that  other  people,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  true  character  of  tlie  domestic  relations  of 
the  south,  and  who  are  parties  to  this  fundamental 
compact,  presume  to  interfere  ?    It  is  a  crime.    Is  it 
committed,  because  a  limited  jurisdiction  enables  them 
to  assail  the  south  in  this  most  vulnerable  point  with 
impunity  7  Our  ssgacious  forefathen,  well  knowing  the 
oppressions  which  spring  from  the  union  of  religion 
with  civil  authority,  have  in  most  of  the  statea  de- 
clared the  dergy  unfit  to  represent  the  people.    They 
were  anzioua  to  erect  every  possible  barrier  between 
the  church  and  state ;  the  union  of  which  had  always 
been  fatal  to  the  purity  of  each.    When  was  this  cleri- 
cal body,  thus  disfranchised,  nMde  the  expounders  of 
constitutional  law,  or  authorised  to  declare  how  much 
of  the  federal  compact  is  opposed  to  and  abrogated  by 
the  law  of  the  gospel  7  Indeed  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the  dergy  were  intended  by  our  pious  ancestry,  not  so 
much  for  the  security  of  republican*  institutions,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  reli- 
gion itself.    Whenever  the  high  priest  descends  from 
the  altar  to  bedraggle  his  robes  in  the  vile  mtra  of  an 
electioneering   progress,  from    that   moment  religion 
falls  into  contempt  with  the  maas  of  the  people,  and 
its  ministere  become  the  most  profligate  and  the  roost 
contemptible  of  mankind.    Already  many  of  the  north- 
ern clergy  have  shaken,  if  they  have  not  entirely  lost, 
the  confidence  of  the  southern  people;   and  we  are 
shocked  from  day  to  day  with  startling  evidences  of 
abatement  in  that  respect,  which  a  pious  people  always 
extend  to  a  worthy  ministry  who  command  and  merit 
their  esteenu 

And  if  the  question  of  slavery  fell  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  dergy,  and  might  be  safely  agi- 
tated, why  should  many  of  them  labor  so  constantly 
and  so  disingenuously  to  mingle  this  question,  in  all 
its  local  incidents,  with  national  politics,  ecclesiastical 
agitations,  and  treaties  of  war  and  peace  with  foreign 
states  7  Why  does  Dr.  Ohanning  invoke  the  interposi- 
tion of  European  powers,  and  recommend  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  rather  than  slave  states  shoold  be  created 
in  Texas  7  In  this  land  we  have  few  time-honored 
Bssodations,  little  reverence  for  ancient  establishments, 
and  with  a  dear  vision,  we  are  accustomed  to  judge 
everything  by  its  merits.  Our  government  secures 
to  us  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  under  this  gene- 
rous rule,  the  difi^nt  sects  are  left  to  repose  in  secu- 
rity, or  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  ascendancy ; 
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but  the  moment  their  minittere  mingle  in  the  diacuMion 
of  political  and  social  questiona,  and  from  prieati  be- 
come Bgitatoriy  their  doom  is  sealed ;  and  ttnless  we 
greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  horns  of  the 
altar  have  already  been  severely  shaken  by  the  intern* 
perance  of  some  of  the  priesthood. 

If  a  pure  motive  impelled  the  northern  and  eastern  agi- 
tators, they  woald  sometimes  hearken  to  the  rernon* 
atninces  of  the  southern  people  who  seem  to  be  objects 
of  their  benevolence,  and  pause  to  observe  the  result 
of  their  past  efforts.  After  years  of  agitation,  slavery 
still  exists.  But  the  machinations  of  agitators  have 
already  redoubled  the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law  and 
domeslic  police  in  the  slave  states,  against  the  unhappy 
objects  of  their  mischievous  philanthropy ;  their  su- 
per-servieeable  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  have 
been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  red  and  of  the  black 
man,  to  whom  they  have  preached  discontent,  insubordi* 
nation  and  resistance.  Yet  are  they  desf  to  the  voiee  of 
their  suffering  victims,  and  blind  to  the  consequences 
of  iheir  own  aaion.  Is  the  white  man  massacred  amid 
the  horrors  of  insurrection  7  these  enthusiasts  proclaim 
the  butchery  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  oppression, 
and  they  vindicate  to  themselves  the  merit  of  a  pro- 
phecy which  they  have  aided  to  folfiL  Are  the  rebel- 
lious slaves  subdued  and  executed  under  the  law  which 
they  have  been  stimulated  to  violate?  the  cruelly  of  the 
white  man  who  punishes^  lends  fury  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  agitators. 

We  feel  no  disposiiioo  to  retort  upon  our  adversaries, 
by  instituting  inquiries  into  the  time  and  manner  of 
abolition  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states — ^into  the 
time  allowed  to  sell   the  few  alaves  that   remained 
among  ihem  into  southern  bondage,  before  their  law  of 
emancipation  took  effect,  or  into  the  trifling  cost  of  this 
moTement    But  we  undertake  to  assert,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  whenever  the  generous  south  can 
be  satisfied  that  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  them- 
selves, and  that  the  objects  of  their  benevolence  wouM 
be  benefitted,  and  not  accursed  by  the  change,  one 
hundred  planters  in  any  one  of  the  slaveholding  states 
can  be  readily  found,  who  wiH  contribute  most  cheer- 
fully to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery,  double  the  sum 
it  cost  any  slate  nortlT  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  to 
carry  out  the  same  design.    Some  of  those  states 
whose  citiaens  are  the  most  active  friends  of  abolition, 
permitted  slavery  until  the  period  arrived,  which  in 
their  own  cool  judgment,  enabled  them  with  perfect 
safely  and  trifling  loss  to  abolish  iu    We  are  yet  to 
learn  that  New  England  surpasses  the  south  in  gene- 
rosity.   And  if  our  eastern  brethren  will  permit  us  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  which  they  have  exercised,  we  will 
most  assuredly  imitate  their  good  example,  and  abolish 
slavery  whenever  the  poverty  of  our  soil  and  our  true 
interests  shall  demand  iL    Although  the  plans  of  these 
agitators  had  not  then  been  reduced  to  that  systeoi  and 
perfect  organixation  which  have  since  characterised 
them ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  letters,  pamphlets,  papers, 
and  tracts,  they  produced  the  insurrection  in  Southamp- 
ton, in  the  ataie  of  Virginia.    Indeed,  the  character  of 
the  tracts  aecretly  distributed  among  the  negroes,  threw 
suspicion  upon  many  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
reflecting  men  have  long  since  been  convinced,  that  the 
religious  instruction  imparted  to  slavea  Is  so  defective 
in  its  eharacter,  as  to  corrupt  their  fidelity,  to  increase  I 


their  discontent,  and  to  abase  iheir  morsls.  Wherefer 
their  religious  culture,  under  this  imperfect  system,  las 
been  roost  assiduous,  there  was  less  merrioient,  ios 
singing,  less  dancing,  but  not  less  lying,  drinking, 
stealing,  and  disobedience*  The  calm  phikwopher,  the 
sedate  and  orderly  christian,  has  long  and  anzioosif 
watched  the  progress  of  gloomy  bigotry  ihroo^oot 
the  land.  The  gloomy  and  ascetic  doctrines ineakated 
among  these  unreflective  beings,  resulted  in  tbetr  greater 
depravation.  For  religion  can  never  be  blended  vitb 
any  system  of  worldly  policy,  without  bscoiningottdy 
corrupL  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  skies,  and  ttfosei 
to  intermarry  with  the  sons  of  the  children  of  men.  Id 
this  regard' all  religions  are  alike.  They  hare  all,  is 
their  turns,  scourged  mankind,  whenever  they  becBioe 
the  instruments  of  worldly  men,  or  were  connected  vitk 
political  schemes  or  establifbments.  And  wheibtr  a 
crusade  be  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  or  the  sorthmeB, 
whether  iu  object  be  to  expel  the  Saracen  or  u>redeea 
the  eapitve — to  extirpate  Islamism,  or  aboliab  siatcry- 
it  is  equally  offensive  to  God  and  destructive  to  nua. 

The  gospel  duties  are  permanent,  onifonn,  and  ofii- 
versal,  in  their  character ;  the  duties  of  the  densy  of  aS 
denominations  are  pointed  out  by  this  invariable  Uv; 
yet  the  clefgy  of  the  north  and  of  the  aouth,  even  of 
the  aame  churches,  derive  opposite  lessoosand  dotta 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  from  the  same  divine  li«. 
Thus,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Channing  is  the  iodi*i)aRt 
champion  of  the  Indian  and  the  neero,  while  thefiev^ 
rend  Dr.  Schermerhom  reaps  golden  fniits  from  tbe 
treaty  which  robs  the  aborigines  of  their  dearet 
rights.  The  catholic  missionary  teaches  the  lodian  the 
observance  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  slan 
obedience  and  subordination  ;  but  he  does  not  interfere 
with  their  innocent  amusements ;  nor  doeske  barrow  gp 
the  angry  feelings  or  stimulate  the  trucnient  and  n- 
vengeful  tenfperof  the  red  or  the  dark  man,  by  teaebiog 
the  white  man*s  oppression.  Hence  the  popularity  of 
that  mission  in  the  south-western  sutes,  although  iu 
ministers  profess  a  creed  exposed  to  the  prejudices  of 
three  centuries  of  obloquy.  The  Meihodiat  and  Bsp- 
tist  churches,  also,  if  we  have  been  correctly  infonned, 
have  acquired  no  little  share  of  public  confidence  by 
an  official  declaration  of  their  opposition  to  tbis^ti- 
cal  and  destructive  crusade.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  the  exchuion  of  the  clergy  from  politicsl 
preferment,  and  their  civil  disabilities,  are  not  only  a 
safeguard  to  the  public,  against  the  abuse  of  a  «bol^ 
some  but  powerful  influence,  but  is  the  surest  prater 
tion  of  the  clergy  themselves,  and  of  the  puity  of 
morals  and  religion.  Remove  these  civil  disshilifiei, 
and  let  these  reverend  gentlemen  imitate  the  example 
of  Dr.  Channing  in  the  discussion  of  sgiuiing  poiiu- 
col  topics;  let  them  unite  with  foreign  reviewers  in 
decrying  our  morals  and  proclaiming  the  lawlosoesi 
whidi  only  exists  in  their  heated  imaginations,  and  if 
they  do  not  themselves  become  the  victims  ofajoit 
indignation,  they  may  at  least  rest  well  assured  thst 
when  the  day  of  tribulation  comes,  the  nifss  of  the 
altar  will  crumble  amid  the  ruins  of  the  repobli& 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  end  tbt 
admission  of  slavea  to  the  righu  of  fineemen,  eonsuuite 
the  wildest  scheme  that  ever  entered  the  brain  of  *» 
ionary  enthuaiaata.  The  color,  the  cfaarsctBr,  lbs  caps* 
city  of  the  n«grO|  the  condition  and  moittli  of  ibe  fi« 
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aegro  in  the  frte  as  well  as  in  the  slave  states,  bear 
melanclioiy  testimony  to  the  truth,  that  if  the  colored 
popalatioo  are  to  rtmain  among  i»,  the  safety  of  the 
white  man,  and  the  happiness  of  the  black,  as  the 
weaker  party,  require  thailhQ  blacks  should  be  retained 
is  tlsTery.  We  will  not  presume  to  fitthom  the  designs 
of  ProTJdence,  we  will  not  attempt  to  i indicate  the  pe- 
CQJiar  destiny,  or  the  similarity  of  the  children  of  Ham 
to  ibe  descendants  of  Abraham ;  but  it  is  manifest  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Israelite,  does  not  so 
efibcuially  cot  him  off  from  a  full  communion  with  the 
homan  family,  as  does  the  prejudice  arising  from  color 
separate  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  African.  No  mat- 
ter whether  this  prejudice  be  implanted  for  wiso  and 
holy  porposes,  or  whether  it  be  the  curse  of  the  age,  it 
exists,  iii  roots  are  deeply  planted,  it  is  a  part  of  our- 
8e)Tes,BDd  be  is  but  a  shallow  observer  of  man,  a  blind 
sod  bigoted  phiiosophist,  who  will  overlook  or  despise 
this  pervading  and  resistless  feeling,  originate  whence 
itoay. 

The  only  hope  for  the  Africsn  slaye  is  in  his  remoTsl 
fnm  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
The  Qnqnalified  advocates  of  slavery  and  the  aboli- 
tiooisis  occupy  the  two  extremes  of  this  much  vexed 
question.  But  the  scheme  of  colonization  is  the  juste 
nitieo.  This  is  the  broad  platform  upon  which  the 
friends  of  this  unhappy  race  may  meet  in  soberness  and 
nfety.  The  morals  and  misery  of  the  free  negroesin 
the  northern  states,  the  perpetual  and  bloody  conflicts 
between  them  and  tbe  while  man  in  New  York,  New 
England,  and  Philadelphia,  show  that  to  them  freedom 
carries  do  healing  on  its  wings,  and  liberty,  that  blesses 
all,  has  no  blessing  for  them.* 

*Aa  an  erfdenco  of  tbe  beneficlaTresnIta  of  tb«  friendship  of  the 
sbotiUonte  fur  the  alare,  we  eobmit  to  fmelllgent  readers  Che 
rabjoinad  extract  fh)m  a  Beaton  paper : 

?OUC£  COURT.    Deigrmded  coneUfum  of  m  eoUred  femmU^ 
•i^tUed  tjf  the  jStholiiianiMlB.—A  caae  came  off  yesterday  which 
mtjr  bt  f«irljr  need  to  advantage  by  thr  npponenia  of  the  North- 
ern AbolUioniata.     A  well  drreeed,  intelligent  and  high  aplrited 
Bialaoo  woman,  naoaed  Lucille  Tocker,  was  brought  up  by  offl* 
Ctf  Glover  of  the  Weat  Watcb,  and  charged  with  being  a  com- 
sieo  night-walker,  and  the  evidence  was  absolute  that,  for  the 
lutteo  days  at  lease,  she  had  openly  led  a  lewd  and  dissolute 
lire.   She  was  originally  a  slave,  and  two  years  ago  came  on 
ben,  in  the  fkmlly  of  her  owner,  a  gentleman  belonging  to 
Retcbez,  who  pot  up  at  tbe  Tremont  House.    As  soon  as  it  was 
known  lo  the  Abolltioolsts  that  she  was  here,  a  plan  was  laid  to 
get  her  away  and  secure  her ;  and,  under  some  friendly  pre- 
tence, ehe  was  enticed  to  visit,  and  was  not  permitted  to  return 
to  ber  master's  family.    The  abduction  made  some  stir  at  tbe 
tioie  nf  ti,  and  the  master  had  to  leave  ibe  city  without  her.    In 
•peaking  of  it,  yeaterday,  she  said,  "I  always  b«l  a  good  home 
ia  Keicbes,  and  I  did  all  I  coold  to  get  back  to  my  master,  but 
the;  would  not  let  me  go  any  where  till  It  was  too  late     Then  I 
vulelV  to  shift  for  myself,  and  I  would  have  done  any  thing  to 
have  got  the  meana  to  return  to  Natchez.** 

Ctwt  h  is  apparent  that  these  people  have  been  the  means 
ef  bririglog  you  to  ahame  and  degradation,  although  ther  proba- 
bly iupposed  that  they  were  doing  Ood's  service  and  saving  you 
u  the  rame  time.  They  have  unfortunately  done  you  a  great 
wrong. 

I«ri/M.  I  am  fully  aware  of  H ;  and  do  not  expect  to  be  belter 
off,  unless  I  can  get  bock  to  my  good  old  home,  where  I  bad 
tver;  thing  comfortable  that  Is  required. 

Camrt.  1  hope  you  will  find  means  to  do  so ;  but  your  late  con- 
dua  has  been  a  public  and  gross  offence  against  our  laws,  and 
the  least  that  I  think  of  is  to  sentence  you  to  two  months  labor,  In 
the  Houss  of  Correction. 

iMciHm^  Me  In  the  Rouse  of  Correction  !  What  have  I  done, 
that  I  abouM  go  to  such  a  degraded  place  aa  that  i  I  shoald  aoTer 


Denied  the  protecting  care  which  the  interest,  if  not 
the  feeling  of  the  owner,  extends  to  the  slave;  sub- 
jected to  all  the  prejudice  of  color;  with  some  of  the 
rights  of  a  freeman,  and  all  the  sentiments  of  a  slave ; 
they  constitute  an  intermediate  class,  having  no  bonds 
of  common  interest,  no  ties  of  sympathy  to  sustain 
them ;  too  indolent  to  labor,  and  too  insolent  to  serve, 
they  are  the  most  depraved  and  unhappy  race  under 
this  government.  It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of 
northern  writers  to  dwell  upon  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  the  task-master  of  the  south,  and  the  ill 
usage  and  sulTerings  of  the  slave ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  their  domestic  institutions  well  know, 
that  where  the  agitator  is  unknown,  there  is  not  upon 
the  fiice  of  the  globe  a  peopio  doomed  literally  to  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  who  are  mora 
cheerful^  contented  and  happy.  Examples  of  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  their  masters  not  unfrequemly  break 
forth  upon  an  admiring  world,  and  but  that  the  agita- 
tor is  wilfully  blind  to  all  such  cheering  views  upon  the 
broad  waste  of  slavery,  his  restless  eye  might  dwell  for 
a  season  upon  them.  In  that  dark  hour  of  danger, 
when  the  pride  and  the  chivalry  and  the  beauty  of 
the  south  were  smitten  on  the  waters  by  the  angel  of 
death,  a  tUmt  waa  found  coolly  and  diligently  laboring 
to  construct  a  rafl  of  the  fragments  of  the  ill-fated 
PuUski,  to  "try  and  save  his  master."  Such  owners 
are  no  tyrants,  and  such  a  slave  has  no  taskmaster. 
Cast  him  loose  from  his  bondage,  and  thia  estimable 
but  humble  being  becomes  that  most  wretched  of  the 
human  family — a  free  negra 

Redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  mild  influence  of  the 
laws,  by  the  generosity  of  their  owners,  or  by  the  per* 
suasive  force  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  shores  of  Africa,  these  men  will  be  as 
superior  to  the  native  races,  as  the  whites  are  to  them. 
And  the  prejudice  of  color  being  thus  removed,  the 
natives  may  be  civilized  and  enlightened  through  their 
agency.  They  can  there  blend  by  intermarriage, without 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Tappan.  They  may  plant  the  cross 
amid  tbe  sterile  sands  of  the  desert,  and  be  the  heralds 
of  salvation  to  a  benighted  people.  We  feel  little  incli- 
nation to  oflSind  tbe  moral  reader  by  any  at^mpt  to 
expose  the  ridiculous  and  revolting  scheme  of  amalga- 
mation ;  let  its  projeetore  be  classed  with  those  funati- 
cal  advocates  of  temperance,  who  would  substitute 
buttermilk  for  wine  in  the  Lord*s  supper.  It  is  by 
colonization  alone  that  the  descendants  of  Bam  can  be 
redeemed.  There  are  at  present  but  few  spots  on  the 
African  continent  settled  for  this  purpose,  and  their 
growth  is  feeble  and  aickly,  as  were  the  colonies  of 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  on  our  own  shores.  But 
the  little  fountains  that  now  well  up  in  the  desert  may 
multiply  and  blend,  and  roll  on  until  they  sweep 
onward,  not  unlike  their  own  Nile,  in  one  resistless  and 

be  able  to  hold  my  head  sp  again  after  beingtbere ;  and  1  will  ne- 
ver go  there.  I  would  rather  cut  my  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  first. 
Tes,  Pll  die— ni  murder  myself,  sooner.  Keep  me  here  in  Boston, 
away  from  my  own  home,  and  aend  me  in  the  Rouse  of  Correc- 
Udo  !  1*11  never,  never  aubmit  lo  auch  a  disgrace.  I  defy  all  tha 
officers  In  coon  to  attempt  It ;  and  if  they  want  to  see  a  dead  wo- 
man, they  will  start  with  me  for  that  place. 

The  ot&cera  now  removed  her  in  a  most  violent  paroxism  of 
indignacion,  and  uttering  imprecationa  loud  and  deep  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  hsd  ensnared  her  away  from  her  own  home. 

iB—L  Pest 
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fertilizing  stream.  How  long  was  it  before  the  earlf 
oolonista  of  America  toiled  up  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
gbarvy,  aod  from  another  Pisgab  looked  down  upon  the 
land  of  promise?  Yet  as  they  deseeoded,  in  little  more 
than  one  generation  of  the  children  of  men,  empires  have 
arisen  and  cities  haTc  peopled  the  wilderness. 

The  first  fruits  of  abolition  we  hsTO  already  gathered, 
and  the  branch  which  bore  them  is  of  the  tree  of  death. 
In  its  destructiTO  progress  abolition  would  more 
speedily  efiecTa  revolution,  but  when  its  wild  fary 
shall  have  been  exhausted,  its  stormy  depths  will  settle 
down  into  a  sullen  and  stagnant  pool,  not  unlike  the 
slucgish  waters  which  sleep  upon  ruins  in  the  valley  of 
Siddim,  containing  no  living  thing  within  their  bosom. 
Colonization,  with  its  mild  and  wholesome  influence, 
operating  slowly  but  effectually,  will  lead  the  children 
of  oaptivity  forth  from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the 
homes  of  their  fathers,  in  a  clime  peculiarly  fitted  for 
their  habitation.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Deity  is  no 
longer  stretched  forth  visibly  to  chastise  and  subdue 
with  fiimine,  and  pestilence,  and  fiery  plague ;  but  the 
inconveniences  and  evils  of  slavery  press  with  a  con* 
•tantly  accelerative  force,  and  may  ultimately  compel 
the  white  man  to  strike  away  the  fttters  of  the  captive. 
Although  the  bars  of  the  prison  door  may  not  be  again 
thrown  back,  and  the  bonds  of  servitude  forcibly  torn 
asunder,  yet,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven,  and  with 
prudent  counsels,  the  good  jailer  may  himself  relent,  and 
invite  the  captive  to  come  forth.  But  should  the  aboli- 
tionists suooeed  in  their  turbulent  efforts,  in  the  hour  of 
departure  which  they  prepare,  every  "  lintel  and  door- 
cheek  will  be  sprinkled  with  blood,  but  not  as  a  token  to 
the  red  right  arm  of  the  archangel  that  the  inmates  are 
to  be  consumed." 

It  is  not  the  discussion  of  this  ezdting  and  alarming 
topic  to  which  the  south  objects ;  but  they  do  object  to 
making  theic  slaves  a  party  to  the  controversy.  They 
object  to  the  artificial  fi>rmation  of  a  spurious  public 
opinion  through  the  agency  of  associsitions  acting 
directly  upon  the  slave  and  stimulating  him  to  rebellion 
For  they  think  with  Milton :  **  Who  knows  not  that 
Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty ;  she  needs  no 
policies,  no  stratagems,  no  licensings,  to  make  her  victo- 
rious." She  disdains  ail  combinations,  clerical  or  po- 
litical. Like  the  mighty  eagle,  Truth  soars  with  steady 
flight  and  unblenching  gaze  into  the  higher  heavens, 
while  those  timorous  companions  of  her  early  flight, 
dismayed  and  paralyzed  by  apprehension,  can  never 
penetrate  those  abysses  of  light  in  which  she  floats  in 
solitude,  undazzled  and  unalarmed. 

Have  these  misguided  enthusiasts  been  taught  no 
salutary  lessons  by  the  calamities  which  their  interfer- 
ence has  heaped  upon  the  red  man  ?  Whithersoever 
they  turn,  their  embrace  is  death.  They  have  taught 
these  denizens  of  the  forest  to  resist  the  settled  policy 
and  pledged  faith  of  the  federal  government  in  their  re- 
moval, without  which  they  die.  Evien  in  thessnctuary 
we  have  heard  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  rabid  e\o* 
quence — we  have  seen  priests,  with  all  the  ftnatic 
raving,  but  without  the  inspiration  of  the  Pythoness,  d^ 
ptcting  in  glowing  colors  to  the  savage  the  loss  of  his 
home,  of  his  hunting  grounds,  of  the  graves  of  his  fore- 
fathers, the  fields  of  his  bloody  trophies,  and  the  bones 
of  his  warriors ;  but  they  overlook  the  sufiecings  of  this 
weak  and  uncultivated  people  in  contact  with  the  re- 


sistless white  man  on  his  frontier  march,  ibdr  poveitj, 
their  starvation,  their  necessities,  their  pillage  and  don 
ders,  and  the  retribative  vengeance,  which  the  ttroog 
never  fail  to  visit  mercilessly  on  the  wsak.   Hov  noeh 
of  these  eloquent  complainla  of  poUtidsos  and  religioii- 
ists  only  exist  in  the  &rvid  imsginatioDi  of  the  de- 
claimers,  and  how   little  is  there  which  the  oodo^ 
standing  approves  7  We  can  readily  cooiprefaend  dM 
reluotance  with  which  the  civilized  mta  afatndom  tbe 
comforts  of  home ;  but  to  the  roving  tribes  it  is  bot  t 
change  of  hunting  ^unds;    Whh  little  excepcioa, 
they  haye  ncTer  known  a  fixed  abode.   The  avfbl 
truth  constantly  presses  upon  us,  that  the  lodiu  oo 
the  borders  of  civilization  must  either  beisMM(«a- 
ferkrihf  among  a  people  with  whom  he  can  nefcr  bleed, 
or  he  must  be  resioMd  or  ecfcmmMtoiL   To  cynpitbse 
with  the  sufferings  of  this  unhappy  race,  to  fed  i  duH 
of  horror  upon  observing  the  closing  seene  io  the  desd- 
nies  of  this  doomed  people,  this  decayed  bnnch  of  ibe 
tree  of  civilisation  lopped  off  in  the  depthi  of  hiddes 
ages,  and  perishing  in  the  wiJdemesi^^ihcae  act  feel- 
ings which  a  christian  may  safely  indulge,  while,  viik 
a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  ibr  the  bleeaingt  beeped 
upon  himself,  he  may  beseech  the  great  Arbiter  of 
human  fortunes,  that  he  will  so  guide  this  free  ud 
fiavored    people,  that  they  may  avert  the  degndi- 
tion  and  debasement  which  have  overtaken  the  red 
man.    To  teach  resistance  to  the  Indian  by  dveli- 
ing  upon  the  oppression  of  tlie  white  man,  ie  to  a- 
terrainate  the  lingering  remnants  of  these  vBgabond 
tribes,  until  there  will  be  none  left  to  lift  up  his  voice 
on  the  margin  of  the  king  of  waters,  to  bewail  the  so- 
timely  fate  of  his  people.  The  genius  that  has  so  beta- 
tifully  told  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  *<Lasl  of  the  Mo- 
hicans," may  yet  be  employed  to  sketch  the  iostnicUK 
history  of  the  last  of  the  red  men.    It  is  imposaiUe  thai 
these  tribes  can  Kve  in  comaa  with  civiliiatioo,  sad 
retain  their  independence ;  neither  can  they  be  incorpo- 
rated among  us  any  more  than  the  negro.  Imleed  ihej 
are  one  degree  further  removed  than  the  bUdc  oso 
from  the  pale  of  civilization.    They  have  to  eneoaotff 
the  same  invincible  prejudice  of  color,  wbidi  is  notep* 
pily  stronger  on  the  point  of  coot&ct  than  ekevbere. 
In  the  sweat  of  his  brow  has  man  beendoocned  toeslhis 
bread.    The  necessity  of  labor,  that  fir«  law  of  hone- 
nity,  that  everlasting  canon,  the  desu'oy  of  man  nwt 
his  fhll,  these  people  stubbornly  resist  No  persoasoa, 
no  force  can  subdue  them  to  tha  stem  law,  which  u  tbe 
porch  of  civilization.  They  will  perish  io  the  Testibale 
rather  than  enter  the  temple  of  civilization  ihrooghtke 
narrow  gateway  of  labor.    From  the  early  aettleoeot 
of  these  colonies  they  have  been  hovering  on  (he  bo^ 
ders  of  civilization ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  effi^ 
of  missionaries,  and  the  attractive  order  and  beauty » 
civil  institutions,  they  still  renmin  the  ssme  Boeultifited 
barbarians. 

But  there  are  consid^tions  connected  with  tbe  de- 
crees of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  the  gofero- 
ment  of  man,  from  which  the  refleetii^  owm^  ^1 
borrow  many  salutary  lessons  in  relation  to  the  CiIIob 
races  of  the  human  family.  Sacred  and  profane  history 
unite  in  teaching  us  the  awful  truth,  that  Daiiooal  de- 
basement invariably  follows  nauonal  crime.  It  is  a  M 
canon  in  the  institution  of  the  world,  thst  no  oeatore 
can  depart  from  its  appropriate  function,  fioo  the  is* 
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of  Us  foundation  with  impanity.     In  moral  agents, 
tado^td  with  understanding  and  free  will,  Justice  the 
Avenrcr,  punishes  every  departure  from  the  prescribed 
rule  of  bciion.    Individuals,  it  is  true,  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  crime ;  but  let 
us  not  forget,  that  divine  justice  may  be  disarmed  by 
prayer  and  repentance,  and  that  for  the  wicked  there 
is  retribution  beyond  the  grave.    Bat  national  degra- 
dation is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  national  crime. 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  powers  of  darkness  seemed  for  a  season  to  have  pre- 
vailed Qpon  the  earth,  there  arose  indeed  unbelieving 
men,  who  found  it  necessary  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
social  institutions  of  man  to  proclaim  the  savage  state 
as  a  state  of  nature.    But  the  christian  philosopher 
well  knows,  that  the  sublimest  of  the  works  of  the 
supreme  architect  did  not  come  thus  rude  and  unfinished 
fnmi  bis  hands,  and  the  traditions  of  all  ages,  as  well 
as  revelation  itself,  assure  us  that  civilization  and  sci- 
ence are  the  primitive  and  natural  condition  of  man. 
Tbaa  ail  the  traditions  of  the  east,  from  which  we 
derive  every  ray  of  light,  characterize  the  first  ages  of 
man  as  a  stale  of  perfection  and  light ;  and  even  fiibu- 
lous  Greece  confirms  this  truth  by  commencing  the 
golden  age  with  the  origin  of  things.    It  is  no  less  re- 
markable, that  this  people  has  not  connected  the  sav- 
age slate  of  man  with  any  one  of  their  ages,  not  even 
with  the  age  of  iron ;  so  that  all  that  is  related  in  her 
annals  of  primitive  men,  who  frequented  forests  and 
fed  upon  acorns,  and  thence  advanced  gradually  to  a 
Slate  of  civilization,  contravenes  the  current  of  her  own 
tradition,  or  else  refers  to  particular  tribes  or  colonies 
of  degenerated  men,  returning  tardily  to  that  civiliza- 
tion which  is  the  true  state  of  nature.    Has  not  Vol- 
taire himself  declared,  (and  his  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject is  everything,)  that  the  *'  motto  of  all  nations  has 
constantly  been  that  the  age  of  gold  first  appeared  on 
e4.rth  7**  Now  as  all  nations  have  unanimously  protested 
against  a  slate  of  primitive  or  original  barbarism,  that 
protestation  is  entitled  to  much  weight. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  back  into  the  abyss  of 
time,  and  discover  at  what  period  the  aborigines  of  this 
country  were  debased  beneath  their  primitive  condi- 
tion. And  indeed  it  matters  not  at  what  time  any 
^)ranch  was  lopped  ofif  from  the  parent  trunk.  Con- 
cede to  us  a  ft II  of  the  human  family  from  an  original 
and  more  elevated  condition,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  the  cause  of  that  degradation,  which  can  be  nothing 
but  crime.  The  moral  principle  of  a  people  thus  de- 
graoed  has  been  corrupted,  and  the  consequent  ana- 
thema has  been  entailed  upon,  their  generations.  This 
depressing  force  is  cumulative  in  its  action,  and  by 
perpetually  pressing  upon  the  descendants,  reduces 
them  at  last  to  what  we  term  the  savage  state.  And 
this  is  the  degraded  condition  of  fallen  man,  that  Roas- 
aeau  and  his  companions  call  the  state  of  nature. 

It  ht  3  been  the  "ommon  error  of  the  clergy  in  all 
ages,  to  transcend  the  limits  of  moderation  and  truth  in 
the  fervor  of  their  zeal.  Upon  the  first  discovery  of 
this  continent  the  same  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  Indian  were  published  by 
these  pious  men  that  we  now  hear ;  and  in  the  excess 
of  their  philanthropy,  similar  appeals  were  made  to 
the  interposition  of  foreign  power.  In  South  America, 
from  tlie  bosom  of  deserts  bedewed  with  their  blood, 


and  fruitful  of  their  labors,  the  clergy  flew  to  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Madrid,  invoking  the  interposition  of 
both  the  secular  and  spiritual  authorities  to  check  the 
merciless  avarice  which  labored  to  reduce  the  Indian  to 
hopeless  slavery.  Animated  with  a  charily  transcend- 
ing the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the  enihusiasiic  priest 
exalted  in  order  to  preserve  him  }  he  extenuated  every 
vicious  propensity,  he  exaggerated  every  virtuous 
quality  in  the  Indian  character  to  such  an  extent,  tlmt 
Robertson,  in  his  History  of  America,  cautions  his  read« 
ere  not  to  confide  too  fully  in  the  narrations  of  the 
clergy,  on  account  of  their  partiality  to  the  aborigines. 
Another  source  of  inaccuracy  as  to  the  character  and 
condition  of  this  people  may  be  found  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  last  age,  which  misrepresents  the  savage  statOy 
to  underprop  its  frivolous  and  malignant  assaults  upon 
the  social  state.  Thus  the  clerical  enthusiast  and  the 
infidel  philosophist  unite  to  deceive  us.  But  it  will 
require  little  investigation  to  expose  the  errors  as  well 
of  the  religionists  as  of  the  irreligious.  We  have  only 
to  contemplate  the  savage  to  perceive  that  he  has  none 
of  those  high  qualities  in  behalf  of  which  our  sympa- 
thies have  been  so  enthusiastically  exerted,  and  that 
in  his  present  debased  condition  he  can  never  blend 
with  the  white  man,  or  prosper  in  bis  vicinage.  Look 
upon  him  but  for  an  instant,  and  behold  the  anathema 
graven  not  only  upon  his  heart,  but  upon  his  frame  of 
body.  Ht  is  an  ill  favored  mortal,  lusty  and  ferocious, 
over  whose  countennnce  the  light  of  intelligence  casts 
but  a  feeble  and  glimmering  ray.  Smitten  by  a  terri- 
ble power,  the  two  great  characteristics  of  human 
grandeur,  forethought  and  perfectibility,  have  been  ob- 
literated in  the  savage.  To  gather  the  fruit  he  fells 
the  tree ;  he  slaughters  the  oxen  bestowed  upon  hioi 
by  the  Missionary  to  till  bis  lands,  and  with  the  frag- 
ments of  his  plough  he  builds  the  fire  to  roast  his  food. 
For  three  centuries  be  has  dwelt  within  sight  of  civi- 
lized man,  and  has  obtained  from  him  nothing  but 
powder  to  destroy  his  brethren,  and  intoxicating  spirits 
to  destroy  himself.  And  still  relying  upon  the  undying 
avarice  of  the  white  man  to  supply  him  with  these  de- 
structive agents,  be  has  never  dreamed  of  manufacturing 
them  for  himself.  As  substances  abject  and  repulsive 
in  themselves  are  susceptible  of  still  further  debase- 
ment, so  the  inherent  vices  of  humanity  acquire  a 
darker  character  in  the  savage.  He  is  a  robber,  he  is 
cruel  and  lascivious,  but  he  is  so  in  a  different  manner 
from  us.  To  commit  crime  we  violate  our  nature,  the 
savage  follows  his :  with  the  appetite  for  crime  he  feels 
no  remorse.  While  the  son  murdera  the  fati.«ir  to 
relieve  him  from  the  ennui  of  okl  age,  his  wife  will 
destroy  in  her  womb  the  fruit  of  his  brutal  passion  to 
escape  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  He  snatches  the  bleeding 
scalp  from  his  living  foe,  he  tears  the  flesh  from  his 
body,  he  roasts  it,  and  devoure  it  amid  songs  of  tri- 
umph ;  if  be  can  procure  ardent  spirits,  he  drinks  to 
intoxication,  to  madness,  to  death,  insensible  al  ke  to 
the  reason  which  restrains  gian  by  his  fears,  and  to 
the  -nstinet  which  repels  the  animal  by  distaste.  He  is 
manifestly  a  doomed  being ;  smitten  for  his  crimes  by 
an  avenging  hand  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
moral  conformation,  so  that  he  who  regards  him  with 
an  observant  eye,  trembles  as  he  views. 

But  if  we  wish  to  tremble  for  ouraelves  with  a  salu- 
tary foar,  if  we  desire  to  find  objecU  for  our  overween- 
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ing  chanty  in  the  beings  who  sarroand  us  and  who  are 
connected  to  ua  by  the  nnoet  endearing  ties,  let  ub  re- 
flect, above  all  let  the  compassionate  clergy^  reflect,  that 
with  all  our  morels,  our  sciences,  and  our  arts,  we  are 
degraded  as  far  below  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
as  the  savage  is  debased  beneath  ourselves.  Let  us 
not  rend  the  mantle  of  our  charity  by  fruitless  and 
destructive  eflforts  to  stretch  it  over  the  obdurate  and 
disunt  savage,  while  there  are  so  many  among  us 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  Samaritan.  Let  \is  be  mode- 
rate even  in  our  virtues — the  over-zealous  priest  de- 
generates into  the  intolerant  bigot  and  brawling  poli- 
tico-religionist. Let  him  imitate  his  Master  in  the 
meekness  and  retiring  simplicity  of  his  character.  Let 
us  have  no  fiery  tracts  thrown  abroad  like  brands ;  let 
us  have  no  associations,  no  combinations,  no  letters^  no 
pamphlets  reviling  our  southern  brethren,  do  inter- 
ference with  their  domestic  relations.  It  is  time  that 
the  clerical  order  should  be  excluded  from  the  political 
arena — let  them  visit  the  sick,  and  the  prisoner — let 
them  console  the  afflicted,  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
bury  the  dead,  and  teach  the  living  by  example  rather 
than  by  precept  to  observe  the  law,  to  respect  estab- 
lished institutions,  and  above  all  to  abstain  from  bear- 
ing false  testimony  against  their  neighbor.  Let  the 
church  stand  apart  from  the  state. 

Such  being  the  melancholy  debasement  of  the  Indian 
people,  with  whose  rise  and  progress  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  but  whose  awful  degradation  alone  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  crimes  they  have  committed  in 
their  generations;  it  is  the  first  duty  of  philanthro- 
pists who  wish  to  restore  them  to  their  former  dignity 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  condition  and  character 
of  these  tribes  seem  to  require.    If  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  supposed,  that  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
afinict  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man  on  the  bor- 
ders, is  their  juxta-posttion  ;  if  it  be  impracticable  for 
these  opposite  races  to  blend  harmoniously  either  from 
some  unknown  invincible  difiiculty,  or  from  some  un- 
conquerable repugnance  or  prejudice ;  if  in  the  march 
of  civilization  the  inferior  people  must  give  way  or 
perish  before  the  advance  of  the  more  powerful ;  then 
there  is  no  other  mitigation  of  the  sufiTerings  of  the 
Indian  than  his  removal  from  the  vicinage  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  interposition  of  such  space  or  such  bar- 
riers as  will  abstract  from  the  Indian  the  opportunity 
of  plunder  and  rapine,  which  he  never  fails  to  seize, 
and  for  which  the  white  man  as  surely  retaliates.  From 
these  reflections,  it  is  manifest  that  the  government  has 
adopted  and  steadily  pursues  that  policy  towards  the 
aborigines,  which  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  character 
and  condition  of  that  people,  and  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  restore  and  maintain  peace  on  the  frontier. 
And  there  is  as  little  doubt,  that  much  of  the  sufferings 
of  that  unhappy  people  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  interference  of  their  northern 
friends,  whose  incessant  clamor  about  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white  man,  has 
incited  the  former  to  rebellion,  and  has  stained  the 
hammocks  of  Florida  with  the  mingled  blood  of  these 
hostile  races.    The  march  of  civilization  is  onward  in 
self-defence.    Like  the  ocean  she  can  never  repose, 
action  is  essentially  necessary  for  her  preservation ;  to 
pause  is  to  fall  a  prey  to  those  savages  who  prowl 
around  her  borders.    When  Rome  was  in  advance  of 


the  nations  of  the  earth,  they  fell  back  before  lier 
eagles  to  the  fastnesses  of  impenetrable  foresu;  bat 
when  reposing  upon  her  laurels  she  became  oorrapied 
and  debased  beneath  the  martial  virtoe  of  the  buU* 
rian,  the  tide  of  civilization  rolled  back  before  the 
overwhelming  torrent  of  Gothic  bailiarisin,  until  Alaric 
pressed  forward  amid  the  ruins  of  the  western  empiie 
to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  trophies  of  the  Csma 
Such  is  the  melancholy  history  of  social  man,  lud  ii 
the  fate  of  nations.    Civilization  gradually  refines  and 
enlightens,  and  no  sooner  is  man  thus  improfcd,  thao 
a  corrupt  will  leads  him  to  abuse  his  tnoacendut 
gifts,  and  Justice  the  Avenger  of  crime,  degrades  him  to 
a  level  with  the  savage.    The  day  perhaps  it  not  &r 
distant,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  the  priaitiTt 
purity  and  perfection  of  man  in  a  state  of  DBiare-ssd 
the  gradual  debasement  of  the  corrupt  nations  of  tbe 
children  of  men,  as  well  aa  the  merciful  diipeositioa! 
of  Providence  in  raising  them  from  time  to  lime  fron 
this  state  of  degradation,  and  in  preparing  tbemsbvly 
for  admission  once  again  into  the  pale  of  ciriliatioQ. 
We  ourselves  are  debased  very  &r  bek>w  the  primitin 
condition  of  man,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fathom 
the  designs  of  ProTidence  in  relation  to  ul  Bat  u 
national  crime  invariably  induces  national  debasemeot, 
our  rapid  advances  in  the  paths  of  licentkMJsnefl  pro- 
claim that  we  can  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  exemptioo 
from  the  decrees  of  avenging  and  retriboUre  joitia. 
The  day  may  be,  probably  is,  distant,  although  it  seeina 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  whatever  is  destined  to  be 
durable  is  slow  of  growth.    But  our  growth  has  startid 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    Yet  the  destinies  of  nigktj 
empires  are   not  speedily  wrought  out;  the  desifu 
of  providence  are   surely  but   slowly  and  steadily 
matured. 

There  is  in  the  increasing  depravity  of  our  people 
much  cause  to  apprehend,  that  Provklenoe  will  cease  to 
bestow  upon  us  those  signal  benefactions  which  hare 
marked  our  early  progress ;  but  tbe  calm  obserrer  is 
neither  startled  by  the  un&ithful  picture  and  boding 
augury  of  the  American  divine,  nor  alarmed  by  the 
prophetic  aspirations    of  his  British  reviewer,  ^e 
flatly  deny  the  justice  of  imputing  the  excesses  of  city 
mobe,  or  the  depravity  of  border  men,  to  tbe  great  body 
of  the  people.    And  we  confidently  assert  that  oot^ 
withstanding  the  military  despotism  and  rigorons  b«s 
of  other  nations,  and  the  comparative  imponitj  of 
rioters  in  this  country,  there  is  scarcely  a  natkn  of 
Europe  in  which  there  is  not  more  bloodshed  and  oQt- 
rage  by  irregular  action  of  the  populace  in  one  jreVi 
than  there  has  been  in   the  United  Sutes  since  the 
declaration  of  American  Independence.    We  adnnce 
a  step  farther,  and  question  whether  in  tbe  whole  cur- 
rent of  history  from  the  institution  of  governments,  to  thi 
present  day,  there  has  been  a  people  of  equal  ezieot  of 
territory  and  of  equal  population,  whose  annals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  burning  and  sacking  of  tbe  connot 
in   Massachusetts,  have  been  stained  with  as  Inik 
popular  outrage.    It  wouki  seem  then,  that  Dr.  Cbaa- 
ning  is  mistaken  in  tbe  apprehension  or  the  desire  for 
a  **9irmiger  goiummaU;^  and  that  his  tory  ^^^^^ 
should  have  attributed,  not  our  supposed  onparaliekd 
depravity,  but  our  unexampled  purity  of  national  char- 
acter, our  unprecedented  growth  and  pro^tfi  ^  ^ 
ennobling  infiaenea  of  Hpublican  insticutioos. 
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Tiio  hngoBgi  of  Mia  Maitineaa  was  thought  suffi- 
oeoUy  uojmt  and  extravagant,  wheo  ahe  charged  the 
nuth  with  having  purchaaed  Florida,  hecause  it  waa  a 
refu^  for  their  alavea :  but  the  native  divine,  aa  if  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  privilege  of  apeech  in  a  free 
coantry,  has  aoeoaed  the  aame  vilified  people  of  aeek- 
ttig  the  admission  of  Texaa  into  the  Union  aa  a  market 
ibrtlsfes  which  they  breed  for  the  purpoee,  and  aa  a 
meant  of  unjuatly  exlingaishing  the  claim  of  Mexico, 
to  lands  for  which  they  have  purchaaed  aerip  from  the 
Texan  goremment.    We  have  already  aaid  that  we 
bad  no  coocem  with  the  Texan  eontroveray.    But  aup- 
posing:  the  aceuaationa  of  Dr.  Channing  to  be  atrictly 
tnie,  have  we  no  cauae  to  complain  of  hia  exclusive 
kindness  and  aympnthy  for  the  Indian,  the  negro,  the 
Ueiican  and  the  Spaniard,  and  hia  deep  and  aolemn 
dcnuaeiationa  of  hia  Anglo-Saxon  countrymen  ?    His 
benevolent  heart  overflowa  with  tenderneaa  for  the  atran- 
gerand  the  savage,  and  aeenM  to  be  sealed  againat  the 
vhjie  man.  Hia  charily  appeara  to  water  abundantly  the 
aaody  desert  and  the  remote  wildemeaa,  but  it  atagnates 
inioa  pool  of  bittemeaaat  the  approach.of  hia  fellow-citi- 
zena.  Are  the  watera  of  refreahment  aiill  reaerved  for  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  the  dweller  in  tenia  and  the  rob- 
ber of  the  desert,  whoae  hand  is  againat  other  men  to  the 
end  of  time  7    Why  not  imitate  the  pervading  love  of 
bii  Master,  and  when  hia  affectiona  are  thrown  abroad 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  let  the  circle  which  they  form, 
cooiinoe  to  extend  iia  waving  ripple  until  itis  awallowed 
Dp  in  its  immenaity  ?    He  ia  ao  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  real  and  imaginary  wronga  of  the  dark  and  the  red 
man,  that  he  ia  insenaible  to  the  virtuea  of  the  whitea. 
Did  not  the  slaughter  of  the  Alamo,  exact  retributive 
JQttioe?    Waa  there  no  gallantry  diapiayed  in  the 
aeUon  of  San  Jacinto?    Were  no  laurela  purchaaed 
in  the  defeat—no  magnanimity  displayed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ruthleaa   Santa  Anna  7    The  Mexican 
hordes  led  on  by  thia  bad  man  waged  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation; their  bandawere  red  with  the  aign  of  death 
vith  which  the  eompatriota  in  arma  of  the  Texana,  had 
been  ssaled ;  yet  they  wen  treated  with  kindneaa  and 
mercf. 

We  have  the  greater  reaaon  to  complain  of  Dr. 
Channing,  becaoae  he  apeaki  ex-cathedre, — the  sanc- 
liiy  of  hia  hiwn  ia  invoked  to  give  weight  to  hia  teati- 
nony.    He  ia  an  American  citizen,  auppoaed  to  be  ele- 
vated by  the  character  of  hia  function  above  the  influ- 
ence of  party  or  local  feeling;  he  profeaaea  to  be 
eonaamed  with  love  of  country,  and  to  be  ateadfaat  in 
his  frith  as  to  the  aiability  of  our  inatitutiona ;  and  yet 
he  minglea  freely  in  the  diacuasion  of  the  moat  agitating 
political  queationa ;  he  advocatea  achemea  which  have 
already  shaken  and  which  still  endanger  the  Union ;  to 
check  the  growth  of  alavery  in  the  aouth,  he  invokes 
(he  interposition  of  a  foreign  governmei|t,  and  he  aup- 
plies  the  friends  of  "stronger  governments,"  and  the 
eoemies  of  republics,  with  endless  arguments  to  inveigh 
against  the  demoralising  tendency  and  frail  texture  of 
republican  inatitutiona.     The  reveriea  and  libels  of 
ANeignera  we  might  safely  deapise,  though  we  well 
knew  that  the  trumpet  of  Miss  Martineau  had  been 
filled  with  the  voice  of  the  nonhmen,  for  they  spoke  in 
a  tone  to  awaken  the  aleeper  and  to  atartle  the  deaC 
Let  us  not  conceal  the  humiliating  truth.    These  men, 
to  their  miataken  seal,  beoomo  the  rooat  dangerous 


enemiea  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  the  peace  and  proa* 
perlty  of  our  common  country,  and  labor  in  that  most 
destructive  of  all  earthly  missions  to  shake  the  faith  of 
our  people  in  the  atrength  and  aiability  of  their  institu- 
tions. And  these  boding  dreams,  these  hallucinations 
of  minds  heated  with  intemperate  zeal,  furnish  a  goodly 
and  perpetual  repast  over  which  the  enemies  of  repub- 
lican establiahments  gloat  with  rancoroua  rapture. 

The  policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  being  definitively  settled,  let  us 
reflect  a  moment  upon  the  fatuity  of  those  agiiatore 
who  aeek  to  reaist  the  action  of  the  executive  by  inciting 
the  Indian  to  rebellion,  for  such  is  the  only  result  of 
their  interference.  The  accumulation  of  Indian  tribea 
on  our  southern  and  western  frontier,  where  the  slave 
population  is  most  dense,  both  of  which  classes  the 
northern  fanatics  constantly  feed  with  discontenty 
concentrate  a  force  hostile  and  formidable  to  the  white 
man ;  and  in  the  event  of  foreign  interposition,  which 
theae  enthusiasts  openly  invoke,  the  Mexican,  the 
Indian,  and  the  Negro,  fortified  with  all  the  sympathies 
of  their  northern  brethren,  are  prepared  to  assail  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  south.  Are  these  fit  allies  for  the 
northmen?  The  British  power  is  invoked.  Is  this 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  or  fidelity  to  confederates  7 
The  great  family  of  European  nations  has  already 
been  shaken  to  its  centre,  thrones  subverted,  and  the 
supereiitious  observancea  of  centuries  dissipated  by 
the  firet-breathings  of  free  principles  which  our  French 
allies  of  the  revolution  introduced  among  them.  To 
weaken  our  institutions  at  home  by  domestic  strife,  to 
arm  the  cold,  calculating  fanatic  north,  againat  the  im- 
patient and  fiery  south,  to  repel  the  working  of  our 
principles  abroad,  is  the  policy  of  those  nations ;  and 
they  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  those  churchmen  who 
delight  in  evil  auguries,  and  who  exaggerate  the  licen- 
tiousness of  our  people  aa  if  it  were  the  greatest  of 
public  virtues.*  And  when  one  so  distinguished  aa 
Dr.  Channing  volunteera- his  testimony,  it  is  seized 
upon  with  avidity,  and  published  to  the  world,  not  as 
the  revilings  of  a  prejudiced  foreigner,  but  aa  the  im- 
partial declaration  of  a  native  citizen,  a  vessel  of  elec* 
lion,  an  oracle  of  truth,  one  anointed  of  heaven. 

The  language  of  European  writers  in  relation  to  our 
civil  and  political  establishments,  betrays  that  degree  of 
ignorance  which  ia  the  mother  of  fear.  The  true  char- 
acter of  the  colonials  and  the  nature  of  their  institu- 
tions have  never  been  properly  underatood  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  Negligent  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  new  world,  the  inquiaitive 
speculations  of  its  inhabitants  upon  the  natural  righta 
of  man,  and  their  extraordinary  enterprise  in  the  de- 

'But  for  the  anosual  length  to  which  it  would  have  extended  our 
article,  we  woald  have  invited  the  attention  of  the  public  toother 
conaeqoencea  of  a  Mrloua  characiar,  which  flow  from  theea  ex- 
sf  garatod  atatdmenia  of  the  lawieaanoM  of  our  people  and  the 
wealcDeea  of  our  government  Thej  have  already  occasioned 
difficukiea,  hj  man  j  deeme<l  Inauperable,  in  the  eetilement  of  the 
outrage  at  Scbloeser  on  the  Canada  frontier.  Our  own  writera 
have  lo  frequently  published  to  the  world  the  unbridled  licen- 
tlooeneae  of  our  people,  and  the  Inability  of  the  civil  eutbnritiee 
to  reetrain  them,  that  foreign  nations  justify  an  invavion  of  our 
terrliorj,  and  the  capture  and  cutting  out  of  a  boat,  upon  ihe 
grounds  assumed  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  Dr.  Channing,  and  Miss 
Martineau.  But  a  full  exposure  of  all  the  consequences  of  these 
impatailona  upon  our  moral  sod  national  ehaneter  would  re- 
qalnavolums. 
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Telopmeot  of  the  plenteous  reeooreet  of  the  country ; 
when  the  long  euppreieed  energies  of  this  yooihful  but 
adventurous  people  burst  forth  into  successful  action, 
the  disciplined  European,  trammelled  by  bereditsry 
prejudices  and  observances,  regarded  it  as  a  transient 
ebullition  of  feeling  worthy  only  of  derision.  They 
mistook  it  for  the  mountain  torrent  that  would  pass  away 
with  the  storm  that  gave  it  birth :  they  knew  not  that 
it  was  the  stream  of  human  opinion,  which  the  acces- 
sion of  every  day  would  swell,  and  which  was  destined 
to  sweep  into  the  same  oblivion  the  resistance  of  con- 
servative bigotry  and  powerful  oppression.  The  un- 
compromising love  of  freedom  which  induced  the  early 
colonists  to  abandon  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  subdue  a  wilderness  In  order  to  escape 
oppression ;  the  dangers  to  which  -in  their  infancy  they 
were  exposed  from  the  vicinage  of  a  murderous  ibe, 
and  the  hardships  incident  to  their  new  situation,  natu- 
rally inspired  them  with  an  energy  of  character  and  a 
loftiness  of  soul,  unknown  to  their  European  kindred. 
The  restraints  of  the  feudal  tenures  hsd  been  left  be- 
hind them,  and  they  were  warmly  atuched  to  the  soil 
upon  which  they  trod ;  they  were  the  '*  freeholders  of  the 
land,  and  the  rent  day  had  no  terrors  for  them."  The 
equality  introduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail and  primogeniture,  the  general  diffusion  of  useful 
and  practical  knowledge,  the  deep  stake  each  individual 
had  in  the  government,  could  not  fail  to  infuse  into 
their  bosoms  that  love  of  liberty,  that  independence 
and  elasticity  of  character,  that  jealousy  of  power, 
which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  frame  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  at  once  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and 
the  hope  of  the  nations.  If  we  revert  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  we  will  discover  that  the  principles  upon 
which  our  government  is  framed,  had  long  been  re- 
cognized, although  no  people  had  carried  them  into 
practical  operation.  History  is  an  immense  collec* 
tion  of  experiments  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
various  forms  of  governmenL  Some  institations  are 
experimentally  ascertained  to  be  beneficial,  some 
othera  to  be  indubiuibly  destructive  to  human  happi- 
ness. The  philosophera  of  Europe  had,  for  a  century 
preceding  our  revolution,  listened  intently  to  the  testi- 
mony of  ages,  and  of  nations,  and  collected  from  them 
the  salutary  principles  which  regulate  the  mechanism 
of  society,  and  recognise  the  unalienable  rights  of  the 
citizen.  The  nature  and  excellence  of  free  institutions 
had  been  reduced  to  demonstration,  yet  these  convincing 
arguments  influenced  the  councils  of  no  government, 
and  awakened  to  resistance  no  oppressed  people.  It 
was  at  this  propitious  period  when  all  Europe  presented 
the  repulsive  spectacle  of  a  liberal  iheory  opposed  to  a 
barbarous  practice,  when  the  germs  of  free  institutions 
bad  taken  root  in  the  undents nding  and  were  eotwioed 
with  the  affections  of  man,  that  our  forefa there  escaping 
from  the  oppressive  and  time- honored  establishments 
which  pressed  them  to  the  earth,  sought  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ocean,  a  clime,  in  which  they  might  sub- 
stitute for  established  formulas  the  pure  and  voluntary 
wonhip  of  the  Deity,  and  where  they  might  erect 
political  institutions  originating  in  compact,  springing 
iramediaiely  from  the  will  of  ^he  people,  and  reposing 
upon  the  rights  of  man.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
htjustice  and  the  absurdity  of  the  various  constitutions 
which  chance  had  scattered  over  the  world,  the  com- 


prehensive intellect  of  our  revolationary  ftthcn  wu 
exerted  in  erecting  a  stupeodoiis  and  imperialmbte  ii- 
brie,  which  reposing  on  the  isnmutable  basis  of  popohr 
right  and  general  bsppinesa,  shouM  ezdade  the  ddeett 
and  combine  the  excellenoes  of  the  rouhipltcd  polhiol 
establishroents  known  to  man.    Antiquity  oooM  cda» 
crate  10  them  no  rule  which  reason  did  not  resfxct; 
and  they  shrunk  from  no  innovstion  to  which  rcant 
conducted.    Guided  by  the  polarity  of  reason,  tbcf 
stood  out  from  the  shore,  and  leaving  the  snciest  land* 
marks  jhr  behind  them,  they  sought  by  s  bolder  oari^* 
tion  to  discover  in  unexplored  regions  the  treuore  of 
public  felicity.    And  they  found  it.    Notwithaaodii* 
the  vaticinations  of  men  of  evil  augury  snd  timona 
apprehensions;  notwithstanding  the  eagemea  vitk 
which  these  sickly  dreams  of  a  distempered  famyire 
repeated,  by  those  who  can  neither  apprednte  nor 
admire  our  government,  as  if  they  were  the  breathings 
of  holy  prophecy ;  we,  the  American  people,  nnscducid 
from  our  allegiance,  unshaken  in  our  confidence  intlx 
excellence  and  pernmnency  of  our  institotiom,  M, 
and  are  thankful  ihat  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  among 
uSi    If  not  more  favored,  at  least  more  tbankfa)  tbii 
the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah,  ws  will  not  pnMHJfj 
exult,  but  meekly  bow  down  in  gratefulness  forbles- 
sings,  such  as  heaven  in  its  merey  has  seldom  voocb* 
safed  to  man.    '*  Ask  of  the  dsys  of  old,"  exdaiand 
the  indignant  prophet  when  he  rebuked  the  leptain; 
Israelite,  "ask  of  the  days  of  old,  that  hate  been  be 
fbre  thy  time,  from  the  day  that  God  crested  nan  opoo 
the  face  of  the  earth,  from  one  end  of  betren  to  ibe 
other  end  thereof,  if  ever  there  was  done  the  likethiag, 
or  it  hath  been  known  at  any  time** 

Let  us  assure  Dr.  Channing  thst  we  are  sol  tke 
depraved  people  he  has  imagined  us,  and  that  in  ibt 
whole  book  of  recorded  time,  he  will  sesrtelf  Snd  a 
people  equally  numerous  who  are  less  deprafed.  Andai 
the  British  reviewer  bases  all  his  prophetic  upiraiioai 
of  our  speedy  ruin  upon  the  unfounded  chsfgcs  of  tbe 
learned  divine,  the  framework  of  his  argument  fills, 
because  the  foundations  are  hollow  and  unsound. 

There  is  in  France  a  school  of  philosophers  and  poliii* 
cians,  who  have  been  appropriately  denominaied  the 
mystics;  they  are  not  unfrequenily  led  by  dergynen, 
and  constitute,  in  that  crater  of  political  oonfolitoo>i 
the  MOVBMBirT  party.  At  tbe  very  head  of  this  band 
of  agitatore  is  the  celebrated  politico-religious  deroa* 
gogue,  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais.  Reformatioo  ofabom 
by  the  calm  and  peaceful  agency  of  wholesone  poUic 
opinion,  has  no  attraction  for  them.  Tbe  wbiriviwl 
of  revolution  is  tbe  only  agent  fitted  to  their  rasb  de- 
signs and  heated  inoaginations.  And  this  inodM 
desire  for  revolution  does  not  seem  to  be  eouetf 
prompted  by  that  love  of  change  or  ezateflient,  or  hf 
that  ambition  which  usualiy  impels  men  to  sobrtft 
existing  establishmenu ;  no,  they  are  famatics.  Tbejr 
anticipate  stupendous  results  from  the  action  of  entba- 
siastic  associations  foreing  public  opinion  into  np« 
and  straitened  currenu,  and  overthrowing  in  iuitasl' 
less  progress  every  barrier.  By  an  sgeney  indepen- 
dent of,  and  transcending  all  law,  they  expect  tbroaih 
a  long  chain  of  revolutionary  convulsions  to  eftrt  • 
certain  social  revolution,  which  is  to  eonsommaie  ibe 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  by  abolisbiog  every  to^ 
tige  of  slavery,  and  introducing  a  happy  miUesnio* 
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of  uoirersal  equality.  Let  as  not  incline  to  ridicule 
this  faiMiicieai  as  too  wild  and  deetrucii^e  in  it*  eba- 
neter  to  engage  the  attention  of  reflecting  men.  It 
has  its  attractive  as  well  as  its  dark  aspects ;  it  is  to  all 
appearance  a  mingling  of  beaTcn  and  earth.  There 
is  widely  disseminated  among  os,  particularly  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  a  peculiarity  of  mental 
chHracter,  in  which  a  strong  native  sentiment  of  reli- 
gion is  blended  with  a  powerful  tendency  to  skepticism 
and  infidelity.  In  the  delirium  of  hope,  these  men 
difert  ail  those  aspirations  which  properly  belong  to  a 
faiore  state,  towards  speculations  upon  the  perfectibility 
of  mankind  on  earth.  Unbelievers  of  ardent  and  ima- 
{[ioaiiTe  temperaments  are  very  prone  to  fall  into  this 
fanatic  trance ;  for,  when  incredulity  draws  an  impene- 
trable veil  over  the  future,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
men  should  become  the  dupes  of  these  gross  delusions. 
And  wliy  sbouki  this  astonish  reflecting  men,  when  the 
distinguished  divine,  who  has  become  the  apologist  of 
Kneeiand,  the  blasphemer,  boldly  sustains  Tappan, 
the  agitator  7 

We  will  invite  public  attention  to  a  few  more  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Channing's  libel  upon  our  character  and 
govemment,  and  hasten  to  conclude.  "  We  are  a  rest- 
less people,**  says  Dr.  Channing,  "prone  to  encroach- 
ment, iropaiieut  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  progress,  less 
anxious  to  consolidate  and  to  perfect  than  to  extend  our 
iosiitttuons,  more  ambitious  of  spreading  ourselves  over 
a  wide  space,  than  of  diffusing  beauty  and  fruitfulness 
OTer  a  narrower  field.  Henceforth  we  must  cease  to  cry 
peace,  peace.  Our  eagle  will  whet,  not  gorge  its  appe- 
tite on  its  first  Ticiim ;  and  will  snuff  a  more  tempting 
quarry,  more  alluring  blood  in  every  new  region  which 
opens  soutliwanl.  To  me  it  seems  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  D0TT  of  the  free  states,  in  case  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  to  say  to  the  slaveholding  states,  '  we 
fegvd  thit  act  99  the  tHtioluHon  <(f  ihe  Union,*  We  will 
001  become  partners  in  your  schemes  of  spreading  and 
perpetuating  xlavery,  in  your  hopes  of  conquest,  in 
yoar  unrighieoaa  spoils.  A  pacific  division  in  the 
first  instance  aeems  to  me  to  threaten  less  contention, 
than  a  lingering,  feverish  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
soch  as  must  be  expected  under  this  fatal  innovation. 
We  shall  expose  our  freedom  to  great  peril  by  entering 
a  new  career  of  crime.  We  are  corrupt  enough  already,** 
^  **  Still  [  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  exUnt  rf 
c<rnip(jsn  among  us,  which  menaces  freedom,  and  our 
dearest  interests.  That  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
suffering  abroad,  through  the  defects  and  crimes  of  our 
countrymen,  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  regarded  with  in- 
creased skepticism  arooi\g  ourselves.  Abroad,  repub- 
licanism is  identified  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  American  naau  hat  not  riaen  tflaU  m  the 
^f»id**  Deeply  as  we  revere  the  function  of  the  priest- 
hood in  its  appropriate  exercise,  a  love  for  truth  and 
JQstice  to  our  common  country,  compels  us  to  pronounce 
these  extracts  a  gross  libel  on  the  American  character 
and  government.  In  the  just  indignation  which  every 
man  who  respects  the  national  character  must  feel  for 
this  UQwarrantable  and  unfounded  abuse  by  a  christian 
divine  and  native  citizen,  there  is  little  inclination  to 
complain  of  the  Iotriumphe$!  which  the  British  review- 
or  pours  forth  abundantly  over  the  moral  degradation 
of  a  people,  who,  before  the  publication  of  Dr,  Channing, 
^d  persuaded  theoiselvea  that  they  were  the  purctty 


and  happieat,  and  most  intellij^ent  of  the  sons  of  the  chil« 
dren  of  men.  It  is  from  publications  of  this  kind,  that 
the  enemies  of  republican  institutions  in  the  old  world 
derive  those  atrocious  calumnies,  which  represent  us  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  most  turbulent  and  de- 
moralized of  people.  The  article  of  Dr.  Channing  had 
probably  reached  Europe  when  M.  Lackanal  read  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
the  following  extract  from  his  work  on  the  United 
States,  to  which  we  append  a  few  observations  by  a 
Paris  correspondent : 

**  According  to  M.  Lackanal,  in  the  United  States^ 
'nothing  is  easier,  than  divorce— nothing  more  secure 
from  judicial  process  tind  social  disgrace  than  insolvency.' 
His  account  of  our  negro  slavery,  and  the  condition  of 
the  free  colored  people,  rivals  at  least  that  of  Miss  Mar- 
lineau.    '  The  Uentral  or  Federal  Executive  power  is 
wiihout  means  of  enforcing  the  lawsof  Congress  with  the 
States,  who  resist  whenever  they  please.    With  every 
American,  individualism  or  personal  independence  is  at 
its  height.    No  American  entertains  the  least  venera- 
tion for  the  law,  or  respect  for  the  magistrate ;   he 
creates  both  one  day;  he  can  unmake  them  the  day 
after ;  h^  never  forgets  that  th«^y  are  his  work.    The 
people^^iteratly  regard  the  President,  the  members  of 
Congress,  the  judges,  as  their  servants,  and  give  them 
no  other  appellation.    They  slap  them  in  the  face, — so 
great  is  their  irreverence :  witness  the  slap  dealt  to 
President  Jackson,  and  with  impunity.    If  a  member  of 
Congress  ventures  to  call  for  laws  to  repress  popular 
excesses,  he  only  provokes  new  storms, — this  is  what 
happened  after  the  conflagration  of  the  Ursuline  convent 
near  Boston.'    Lackanal  then  read  details  of  General 
Jackson's  treatment  of  legislators  and  judges  at  New 
Orleans,  of  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
and  similar  meaaures — adding — *  loul  eeia  ponaait  avoir 
•on  uiUUe;  mots  cei  faiis  tont  peu  ifaeeord  avee  It  resput 
qu*on  prqffetie  en  France  pour  lee  guarantiu  de  la  loU 
M.  Lackuiial  thinks  that  General  Jackson,  while  Presi- 
dent, let  loose  the  reins  of  Democracy,  in  order  to  be- 
come at  length  a  necessary  dictator.    *  In  fine,  the  futu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  a  curious  and  pregnant 
problem.     Will  these  wild  democracies  ultimately  fall 
into  the  track,  shape  and  polity  of  the  old  communities 
of  the  world,  or  will  the  elements  now  fermenting  in 
America,  engender  a  new  r^^ime  and  a  new  aspect  for 
human  society?'    I  leave  these  questions  to  the  sooth- 
sayers.   With  regard  to  the  superior  respect  manifested 
in  France  for  the  guaranties  of  the  law,  let  the  point  be 
examined  with  a  little  reference  to  the  domestic  history 
of  France  under  the  old  Bourbons,  during  the  revolution, 
or  even  since  the  revival  or  vindication  of  the  charter 
in  1830.    France  is  stilt  under  the  government  of  stale 
necessity;  and  the  popular  excesses  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  grave,  than  those  which  occur  in  the  United 
States.      The  riots  at  Tours,  Amiens,  An^ouleme, 
Bordeaux,  Macon,  of  recent  date,  cost  more  blood  than 
ail  the  disorders  of  the  kind  which  have  occurred  in  the 
United  States  since  the  date  of  their  constitution.    Last 
week  we  had  information  of  a  female  commotion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone.    The  women  assembled  in  great 
numbers,  broke  down  some  dykes  just  constructed,  and 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  the  soldiery  called  in  by  a 
sub-prefect  to  disperse  or  capture  the  ladies.    Were  it 
not  for  the  military  force  always  at  hand,  what  would 
be    the  ostensible   respect  for  law? — Unfortunately, 
throughout  Europe,  the  influence  of  law  seems  to  be 
owing  principally  to  the  idea  of  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary coercion.    Law  is  received  as  the  work  of  selfish 
potoer,  not  of  executives  and  legislatures  instituted  and 
acting  for  the  national  weal.    However,  the  compara- 
tively few  disorders,  and  the  instances  of  LyncA  justice, 
of  which  so  much  is  made  in  the  London  and  Paris 
papers,  together  with  the  historical  character  of  Euro- 
pean democracy,  have  produced  an  almost  universal 
impreasioD  that  the  American  citizen  is  and  most  be 
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anarchical;  and  it  is  upon  this  rappoaed  iawUgtnut 
thai  the  wriiert  on  the  Canada  reoeliion  count  a«  a 
aure  and  all-sufficient  auxiliary  for  thai  rebellion,  what- 
eyer  may  be  ihe  dispositions  and  proclamations  of  our 
General  and  State  Authorities." 

That  we  shsll  ultimately  attain  our  destiny — that 
our  decline  snd  fsll  will  at  some  future  dsy  add  another 
to  the  many  lessons  of  experience,  to  instruct  future 
^fenerations — will  only  furnish  another  proof  of  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  all  human  inatitutions.  But  that  we 
shall  demonstrate  the  gremt  problem  of  the  capability  of 
man  for  self-government,  and  of  the  capacity  of  republi- 
can institutions  to  secure  the  greatest  share  of  happiness 
and  freedom  to  the  greatest  number,  we  csn  never 
doubt,  so  long  as  the  psst  is  admitted  to  be  an  index  to 
the  future.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Union  may  be  dissolved,  and  that  we  may  be  forced 
into  new  associations  by  the  agitators  of  the  northern 
sutes.  And  the  blow  which  severs  the  bond  will  come 
from  the  south,  and  the  northmen  will  be  startled  in 
the  midst  of  their  agitations,  by  the  decisive  action  of  a 
people  who  have  long  since  been  convinced  that  upon 
the  delicate  subject  of  slavery  there  is  no  longer  any 
union  or  sympathy  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
states.  That  blow  already  impends.  Indeed  we  have 
twice  seen  the  union  of  these  states  endangered.  Once 
by  New  England  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity,  and 
once  by  South  Carolina  in  the  floodtide  of  prosperity. 
And  during  the  session  of  the  present  Congress,  when 
the  southern  members  were  driven  from  the  hall  of  re- 
presentatives by  the  abolitionists  of  the  north,  the  Union 
for  the  time  being  was  virtually  dissolved. 

But  there  are  better  days,  there  are  brighter  auspices 
before  us.  Even  the  reverend  gentleman  himself^  pro- 
phetic of  evil  as  he  is,  is  constrained  to  admit  that 
among  dark  omens  he  sees  favorable  influences,  reme- 
dial processes,  counteracting  agencies.  And  we  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  another  lustre  will  not  have 
passed  awsy  before  the  whole  band  of  agitators,  with 
their  clerical  leaders  at  their  head,  bowing  down  before 
the  indignation  of  a  long  suffering  people,  will  be  made 
to  confess  and  to  feel  that  fanaticism  is  not  religioui 
that  intemperate  seal  is  not  charity,  and  that  political 
religionism  is  only  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Spain* 
It  is  a  melancholy  but  growing  conviction,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  clergy  is  falling  away  from  the 
sound  morality  and  staid  sobriety  of  the  fathera  of  the 
American  church.  Ambition  seems  still  to  be  a  weed 
of  quick  and  early  vegetation  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ; 
and  surpliced  priests,  forgetful  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
function,  and  swollen  beyond  the  girth  of  the  canon, 
plunge  headlong  into  the  turbid  waters  of  political  con- 
troversy, and  instead  of  being  ministrants  of  peace  and 
good  will,  are  constantly  obtruding  themselves  upon  the 
public,  and  mingling  in  the  most  exciting  and  exaspe- 
rating discussions.  Sterne  was  a  lewd  hypocrite,  and 
has,  we  believe,  had  no  imitators  in  this  country;  but  the 
politico-religious  demagogue.  Swift,  has  many  compe- 
titors for  the  vile  crown  which  he  preeminently  me- 
rited. It  is  because  of  our  reverence  for  the  clerical 
order,  that  we  regret  at  all  times  to  hear  the  voice  of 
one  consecrated  to  christian  meekness  and  charity,  lifted 
up  amid  the  politicsl  clamor,  where  nothing  pure  can 
live  and  retain  its  purity.  The  forum  is  no  place  for  the 
priest ;  and  if  he  be  earnestly  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  Master,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  sick  and  the 
priBoner,  the  sorrowful  and  the  dying,  all  the  mi- 
nistrations of  charity  will  so  engage  his  feelings  and 
occupy  his  attention,  that  he  will  have  little  ineUnatioa ' 


or  time  to  abandon  his  appropriate  fuactioiii  to  fan  the 
flame  of  political  excitement,  or  to  seek  distinction  by 
mingling  in  the  heady  current  of  religious  orpoliticil 
fanaticism.  When  not  employed  in  the  fonctioss  of 
their  ministry,  prayer  in  the  solitude  of  their  ehamben 
would  suit  them  far  better  than  the  publication  of  let- 
ters to  eminent  statesmen,  derogatory  to  the  national 
character  and  morals.  They  were  consecrated  to  vma- 
ter  to  the  spiritual  necessities,  not  to  pander  to  the  in- 
tolerant feelings  of  men ;  they  were  set  apart  to  Ueaa, 
and  not  to  curse  mankind. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  extent  of  oar  territory,  em- 
bracing every  temperate  clime,  and  teeming  with  every 
variety  of  production,  or  to  the  character  and  promiie 
of  our  free  institutions,  evidences  uf  the  Ditini6c«)ceof 
a  bountiful  Creator  crowd  around  us,  and  impel  us  lo 
maintain  that  union  upon  which  much  of  our  happi- 
ness and  security  depends,  and  which  none  but  our- 
selves can  put  asunder.    Licentiousness  and  iniubor- 
dination,  the  impatience  which  frets  under  a  aysten  of 
established  order,  and  the  fanaticism  which  voold  bar* 
ry  man  by  unnatural  stimulants  towards  unattaioable 
perfection,  these  are  the  restless  and  namral  cDeniesof 
republican  establishments ;  and  the  agitator  and  poU> 
tico-religionist  are  the  high  priests  of  taiestperssce  and 
mitrvle.    We  have  opened  a  new  volume  in  the  book 
of  man,  more  precious  than  the  Isst  of  the  SyUra.  We 
have  collected  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  d^ 
parted  ages  a  new  theory  of  government.  It  ia  an  ex- 
periment ripe  with  promise  to  unborn  geoerationa.  We 
have  no  past  history  of  our  own  to  guide  ua ;  ve  ataod 
forth  before  the  nations  of  the  earth  bearing  throof  fa  t 
wilderness  the  consecrated  emblems  of  freedom,  and  ii^ 
after  a  weary  pilgrimage,  we  shall  attain  the  pronii«d 
land,  and  infuse  the  spirit  which  animates  ua  intoitabk 
and  permanent  institutions ;   if  we  shall  kindle  the 
divine  flame  of  liberty  upon  altars  surrounded  and  pit>- 
tected  by  a  nation  of  invincible  freemen;  if  ve  shall 
substitute,  in  the  structure  of  governmental  machinery, 
the  controlling  power  of  mind  for  absolute  will,  asd 
rational  equality  for  artificial  checks  and  pririlepec; 
then  may  the  governments  of  the  old  world  tremtie 
for  their  time-honored  and  crippled  ohservaneea,  for 
the  ancient  despotisms  will  be  crushed  beneath  the 
vast  and  magnificent  structure  of  democracy,  which  ii 
already  pushing  its  foundations  far  snd  wide,  into  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  mankind.   It  is  tfaia  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  now  in  the  full  sweep  of  facomfol 
experiment,  that  alarms  the  despotism  of  the  old  vorld, 
and  induces  its  votaries,  with  thoughts  that  are  faiboa 
to  their  wishes,  to  found,  upon  such  unmerited  libeia 
as  those  of  Dr.  Channing  and  Mrs.  TroUoppc,  propbe^ifi 
arguments  of  our  speedy  dissolution.    These  are  Jotn 
whose  thoughts,  feelings,  habiu,  associationa  and  pic* 
judices,  are  closely  interwoven  with  things  of  the  olden 
time,  and  have  embraced  with  a  thousand  delicate  (»- 
drils  which  may  be  sundered  but  never  diaenfaged, 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  ancient  fabric,  wboae  moul- 
dering condition  is  conccsled  from  themselTCS  by  the 
luxuriance  of  their  affections.     They  look  upon  all 
change  as  ruin,  and  all  decay  as  the  fraidiil  eouree  of 
life  and  beauty.    Although  they  seem  to  walk  with 
eyes  wilfully  darkened,  yet  in  their  hearts  hare  they 
trembled ;  for  they  have  felt  the  agitations  benetth  and 
sround  them,  and  they  "grope  trembKnglyaiBongthe 
bristling  energies  of  popular  feeling  as  if  they  were  on 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.*'  They  lire  with  the  psit-d«y 
have  no  hope  for  the  future;  and  thaspirit  whish  am- 
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mates  our  inBtitntioiu,  by  a  single  breathing  would 
iltuwer  the  enchanted  talisman  which  guards  all  their 
treasured  wealth.    But  for  tis,  we  arc  a  new  people, 
fprJAging  at  once  into  the  full  vigor  of  life,  unafflicted 
with  the  weaknesses  of  infancy  or  the  palsy  of  age ;  we 
have  no  records  of  the  past—  no  traditions  of  glory ;  we 
hare  commenced  our  sublime  career;  our  associations, 
oor  hopes,  our  honors,  are  all  with  the  future ;  in  the 
paat  ve  behold  nothing  but  the  sufferings  of  the  many 
and  the  crimes  and  oppressions  of  the  few — and  shrink- 
ing-from  the  contemplation  of  the  dark  ages  of  man,  we 
have  opened  a  sealed  book,  a  new  volume,  filled  with 
the  promise  of  happiness  and  moral  excellence  and 
dimity  to  the  human  family,  under  the  influence  of 
the  equality  breathed  forth  in  every  lesson  of  that  other 
book,  which  is  called  the  book  of  life.    We  are  in  the 
bnd  and  promise  of  blossom  and  fruit ;  and  like  the  rod 
of  the  prophet  in  the  tabernacle,  the  staff  upon  which 
ve  lean  blooms  and  fructifies.    Let  not  the  monarchists 
of  Europe,  misled  by  the  intemperate  language  of  en- 
thoaiasta  or  agitators,  hug  themselves  in  the  forlorn 
hope  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  their  srti- 
fieial  checks  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and  let  not 
Dr.  Channing  pevsuade  himself  that  we  shall  require 
a  "atrooger  government;"  our  forefathers  have  im- 
precaed  apon  their  descendants  too  lively  an  image  of 
their  sufferings  under  the  oppressions  of  kings  and 
nobles,  to  permit  them  to  abandon  their  own  pure  faith 
to  bow  down  before  such  idols  in  their  western  asylum. 
We  are  now  the  only  nation  in  whom  the  vital  princi- 
ple is  active  and  progressive.     Other  nations  have 
been— their  onward  career  is  closed—  their  history  is 
vritten  in  the  fate  of  other  empires  which  have  prece- 
ded them  in  the  inarch  of  ruin.    Bui  in  the  structure 
of  our  own  beautiful  edifice,  it  would  appear  that  all 
the  aalutary  lessons  of  history  had  been  gathered  and 
Btudied,  and  that  the  temple  destined  to  flourish  for- 
erennore,  had  sprung  up  into  fair  and  beauteous  pro- 
poriiona,  not  unlike  the  foam-born  Cytberea  from  amid 
the  wrecks  of  ages  on  the  stormy  shores  of  time.    Our 
inatitutions  are  based  upon  a  sound  morality ;  and  the 
genius  of  ehristiauiity  has  imparted  a  portion  of  its  im- 
mortality to  the  institutions  which  embalm  it.    What 
a  anblime  destiny  is  ours,  and  how  immeasurably  be- 
neath contempt  do  those  sink,  who  affect  to  see  in 
eainal  excesses  that  ruin  which  they  rather  desire  than 
uticipate.    What  a  sublime  destiny  is  ours  ?    Of  that 
Anglo-Saxon  race  peculiarly  constituted  for  freedom, 
with  political  institutions  admired  by  the  world,  and 
only  feared  by  its  oppressors,  with  a  prosperity  like 
that  of  the  Samian  prince,  so  startlingly  stupendous  as 
to  be  its  only  evil  omen ;  carrying  civilization  into  the 
fastneases  of  the  forests ;  erecting  empires  and  cities  in 
the  wilderness,  in  one  short  generation  of  the  children 
of  men ;  with  one  arm  stretched  forth  towards  the 
abode  of  winter,  and  with  the  other  reaching  towards 
the  tropics,  with  opposite  oceans  for  boundaries;  to 
whom  ia  it  given  to  calculate  the  future  elevation  and 
moral  grandeur  of  this  people  1    And  even  while  men 
of  limited  views  discuss  the  excesses  of  the  border,  the 
frontier  line  has  moved,  and  the  theatre  of  semi-barba- 
ric strife  has  already  been  subdued  by  all  the  refine- 
ments of  society.    Before  another  century  shall  have 
elapsed,  empires  will  have  sprung  into  being  which 
will  render  feeble  the  voice  of  those  who  demand  the 
abolition  of  slavery.    When  this  unhappy  race  shall 
have  been  fitly  prepared  for  freedom,  when  their  eman- 
cipation can  be  effected  with  safety  to  the  white  man, 


and  when  the  slave  states  themselves  in  their  own  good 
time,  shall  deem  it  wise  and  proper,  then,  and  not  be- 
fore, will  the  sons  of  Ham  go  forth  from  the  bouse  of 
bondage.  The  single  enemy,  the  natural  foe  of  our 
institutions,  is  licentiousness  ;  for  as  all  free  institu- 
tions repose  on  the  broad  basis  of  morality,  whatever 
tends  to  introduce  insubordination  is  eminently  de- 
structive. And  whenever  the  fanatic,  the  abolitionist, 
the  politico-religious  demagogue,  in  a  spirit  of  wanton 
mischief  or  misguided  zeal,  throw  their  fire-brands 
among  any  portion  of  the  people,  and  stimulate  them  to 
rebellion,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans 
in  the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  when  they  represent- 
ed LicaxTiouBivass  as  thundbbstbuck  bt  hsavxm  at 

THB  MOMXKT  SHB  STBIVBS  TO  BBXAK  A  TABLB  OF  THB 
LAW  AMD  THB  BALANCB  OF  JuSTICB. 

Yet  we  entertain  no  serious  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  clerical  interposition  in  secular  and  poli- 
tical affairs ;  for,  however  deeply  enthusiasts  may  de- 
plore it,  the  age  of  crusades,  like  the  age  of  chivalry,  is 
past.  Although  our  peace  may  be  fearfully  disturbed 
for  a  season,  and  the  Union  seriously  threatened,  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  this  country  will  ultimately 
be  restrained  within  its  appropriate  sphere ;  and  the 
moment  its  members  mingle  with  excited  crowds  of 
citizens,  making  broad  their  phylacteries  with  strange 
and  unholy  characters  graven  thereon,  they  cease  to 
compel  or  to  merit  the  reverence  of  reflecting  men. 
They  may  bring  religion  into  contempt  with  the  mass 
of  the  people ;  but  they  can  never  shake  those  estab- 
lishments or  dissolve  that  Union,  which  were  founded 
in  a  deep  jealousy  of  their  controlling  influence  and 
frightful  corruption  in  other  lands.  But  if,  instead  of 
inciting  the  angry  and  vengeful  feelings  of  the  weaker 
portion  of  our  people,  the  clergy  would  interpose  to  in- 
culcate patience,  forbearance,  and  brotherly  love ;  if, 
instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  which  alienate  the 
northern  and  southern  states,  and  coolly  recommending 
disunion  rather  than  the  erection  or  admission  of  slave 
states  into  the  confederacy,  ministers  of  the  gospel  would 
teach  us  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity ;  if,  instead  of  pandering  to  the  coarse  i^petite 
of  monarchists,  by  collecting  from  every  filthy  deposit 
struggling  instances  of  the  profligacy  of  border  morals 
or  city  license,  and  proclaiming  them  to  the  world  as 
conclusive  evidences  of  prevailing  immorality  and  re- 
publican licentiousness,  they  would  (if  indeed  they 
must  transcend  their  sacred  function,)  vindicate  the 
character  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  morals  of  our 
people,  notwithstanding  occasional  outrages ;  if  they 
would  discard  from  their  alliance  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian, the  slave  and  the  Mexican,  the  "  friends  of  strong- 
er governments''  in  Europe,  and  uphold  and  sustain 
instead  of  disuniting  and  traducing  our  people  and 
government;  then,  would  our  march  to  eminence  be 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  before  the  curtain  of  time 
shall  have  fallen  upon  another  century,  unborn  mil- 
lions throughout  the  vast  and  untrodden  regions  of  our 
productive  soil,  gathered  together,  the  children  of  op- 
pression, from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  men  of  every 
tongue  and  eUme,  will  exhibit  to  the  world  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  a  republic  of  boundless  extent  of  territory 
and  unprecedented  populousness,  flourishing  in  stable 
security  upon  the  broaid  basis  of  popular  will.  The  ca- 
pability of  man  for  self-government  will  have  ceased  to 
be  a  problem. 

We  may  be  misUken  in  our  judgment,  but  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  if  members  of  the  clergy  had 
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never  promoted  or  lanctioned  the  efforts  of  the  aboli- 
tionuti  in  a  spirit  of  misguided  philanthropy,  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  state  of  feeling  between  different  sections 
of  the  Union  would  never  have  existed.  This  interfer- 
ence of  the  ministry  with  political  discussions,  this 
prompting  of  popular  and  sectional  delusion,  is  emi- 
nently wrong  and  intolerably  disgusting.  But  though 
we  are  indignant,  let  us  be  strictly  just.  In  the  Ameri- 
can church  there  are  meek,  unpretending,  and  godly 
men,  who  stand  aloof  from  these  vexatious  movements, 
and  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  their 
divine  Master.  And  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the  ap- 
peal we  have  now  made  to  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  that 
portion  of  the  ministry  alone,  which,  feeling  the  justice 
and  truth  of  our  remarks,  will  stand  rebuked,  and  there- 
fore indignant  Entertaining  for  the  former  class  es- 
teem and  reverence,  we  have  no  apology  to  offer  to 
these  latter  for  the  boldness,  it  may  be  the  presump- 
tion, with  which  we  have  spoken  unwelcome  but  salu- 
tary truths.  Engaged  in  a  good  cause  we  have  no 
false  delicacy,  no  priestly  apprehensions.  But  while  we 
respect  a  well-ordeied  priesthood,  we  love  our  common ; 
country ;  while  we  revere  religion,  we  detest  fanati- 
cism ;  and  while  we  arc  pleased  to  behold  under  benign 
auspices,  clouds  of  incense  ascending  in  peaceful  union 
from  altars  of  every  denomination  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  we  abhor  political  biligiohism. 

Let  clerical  agitators  beware.  In  rending  the  tree 
with  Prospero  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  spirit  to  do 
their  bidding,  let  them  take  warning  from  the  impres- 
sive lessons  of  antiquity,  lest  its  reaction  be  destructive 
to  themselves.  But  we  will  not  despond ;  for,  these  as- 
saults, however  continuous  and  violent,  can  never 
overthrow  the  muniments  which  surround  us ;  and 
there  is  a  detei  gent  energy  in  our  system,  which,  how- 
ever tardily  excited,  will  effectually  repel  them.  And 
when  the  '*  deluge  of  fanaticism  shall  have  fallen  back 
from  the  Ark  of  Freedom,  the  dove  will  go  forth  with 
his  olive  branch,"  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  tranqufli- 
ty,  and  the  beautiful  bow  will  be  hung  out  in  the  hea- 
vens, the  emblem  of  reconciliation. 

In  our  progress  to  eminence,  we  have  not,  like  other 
nations,  to  pass  through  a  tedious  pilgrimage ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  ocean,  we 
have  no  enemies  to  subdue ;  no  sadden  reverses  of  for- 
tune to  spprehend ;  springing  at  once  into  the  vigor  of 
early  manhood,  we  have  no  early  history  to  eompose ; 
we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  dominion 
and  glory.  We  shall  sooner  than  other  people  enter 
upon  the  mature  age  of  nations,  and  behold  mind  as- 
serting its  supremacy ;  animated  by  those  patriotic 
emotions  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  our  forefa- 
^ers,  we  will  speedily  seek  the  enduring  glories  of 
peace,  and  by  devoting  a(l  our  energies  to  mental  im- 
provement, will  adorn  with  all  the  triumphs  of  genius 
the  land  of  our  nativity.  And  when  our  power  shall 
have  attained  its  height,  and  our  government  its  mag- 
nificence, who  Bhall  prescribe  limits  to  its  science  or 
refinement  1  Wherefore  shall  we  not  attain  to  those 
heighu  of  knowledge,  which,  rt;storing  us  to  the  primi- 
tive range  of  intellectual  vigor,  will  assimilate  us  to 
thosr  men  of  the  olden  time  who  were  deemed  worthy  to 
hold  friendly  converse  with  angelic  spiriul  Yet  the 
star  of  our  destiny  must  ultimately  set  forever,  for  the 
only  star  that  gives  promise  of  immortality  is  the  one 
which  conducted  the  eastern  sages  to  the  feet  of  the  in- 
fant Redeemer.  Other  nations  have  perished,  and  left 
behind  them  a  moral  and  a  memory  of  desolation,  and 


the  scattered  vestiges  of  their  magnificence  are  at  once 
the  evidences  of  the  pride  which  goeth  before  rum,ttid 
the  prumpteis  of  mournful  and  chastening  fceliofi. 
The  successor  of  the  fisherman  sits  upon  the  thnmc  al 
the  CsMSrs ;  the  descendants  of  Ishma^  whose  empire 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  Bagdad,  the  wfioi  the 
Caliphs,  from  the  gardens  of  Cairo  to  the  ahndesof  tk 
Alhambra,  have  been  driven  hack  to  the  sandy  desem 
of  Arabia;  and  the  dynasties,  which  bow  seen  to  be 
firmly  established,  must  yield  to  thecBipite  of  fate  nd 
furnish  new  lessons  for  the  future.  And  ritboo|^  spe- 
culation on  this  subject  may  seem  to  be  profitle«ii,i]iH- 
much  as  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  lift  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  overshadows  the  future ;  yet  when  ve  it- 
flect  upon  the  moral  culture  of  our  people,  the  diuir 
of  our  institutions  originsting  in  the  consent  of  the  go- 
verned, and  founded  npoo  the  purifying  nnd  salotuy 
principles  of  Christianity  and  freedom,  we  may  jqaIj 
anticipate  a  longer  duration,  a  mote  suUune  deitinfi 
than  has  marked  the  career  of  other  i^oveniBieati, 
whose  foundations  have  been  less  stable  and  perauoesL 
When  by  the  slow  and  peaceful  operation  of  wholeaone 
public  (pinion,  we  shall  have  emancipated  the  slave; 
when  through  the  agency  of  a  sober  and  pious  misii- 
try,  we  shall  have  civilized  the  savage  on  our  frootier. 
we  shall  have  no  Ooth  to  fear  like  the  Roman,  no  Mow 
like  the  Spaniard,  no  Arab  like  the  descendants  of  Coe- 
stantine;  hut  we  sbidl  attend  singly  to  the  presennticii 
of  our  Union,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  eoltme  cf 
onr  people,  to  the  development  of  our  vast  rcooarcef, 
and  to  the  perfection  of  our  beautiful  system.  Asd 
after  having  attained  this  elevation,  when  the  vfaeie 
fabric  shall  slide  from  its  foundationaand  crumble  into 
ruins,  we  shall  not,  like  the  cities  of  the  desert,  like  Bal- 
bee  and  Palmyra,  like  the  ancient  seats  of  empire  isd 
the  arts^  like  Rome  and  Athens,  leave  only  veatign  of 
onr  former  grandeur  to  attract  the  regard  of  future  ge- 
nerations; but  we  shall  bequeath  to  man  those  inde- 
structible principles  of  free  government,  which  thoof  b 
they  cannot  impart  their  immortality  to  perishable  is- 
stitutions,  will  yet  secure  to  the  children  of  men,  to  the 
consummation  of  ages,  the  greatest  possible  morsl  dera- 
tion, the  greatest  political  equality,  and  the  purest  locial 
happiness.  But  to  attain  this  sublime  elevstion,  beyond 
which  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  man  has  no  hope  and 
heaven  has  no  boon,  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind  thai 
we  must  realise  the  type  of  Roman  virtue,  and  teaidi 
the  thunders  of  the  Olympian  Jnpiter  to  "smits  ucis- 

TIOUSHKSS  WBKNBVna  SBC  STUIVSS  to  BBBABATAtLS 
OP  m  LAW  on  THB  BALANCB  OF  JvSTlCB." 


MR.  MAURY  AND  MISS  MART. 

Mr.  Maury  and  Miss  Mary, 
Of  graver  talk  grown  weary. 
Essay *d  to  task  their  canninie^ 
In  tfcc  pleasant  sport  of  ponoing. 
Said  the  former  to  the  latter, 
**  Par  be  *t  t\  om  me  to  flatter, 
Bui  certainly  'tis  tnie. 
That  if  'twere  not  for  XJ 
Most  gladly  I'd  be  Mary.* 
The  ready  wilted  fairy. 
Prompt  noi  to  be  outdone 
In  eompliment  or  pun, 
Replied,  *<If  I  had  U 
I  would  be  Maury  toow** 

Waablaston  City. 
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BURTON;  OR  THE  SIEGES* 

i  BomMM,  bf  J.  H.  lograham,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  South 
Wni,'*  "LaAte,"  ke*  9  toIs.  13mo.  Harper  It  Brcthen: 
VewTork.  1998L 


Th«  aoUior  of  this  excellent  novel  is  gaining  for 
himself  a  distinguished  name  as  an  American  novelisL 
We  first  hear  of  Proftssor   Ingrabam  as  a  writer, 
tbrott^  the  paj^  of  a  book  entitled  "The  South 
West,  by  a  Yankee,**  pobtiahed  in  January,  18S6. 
This  it  a  book  of  travels  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
eontaining  Taluable  statistical  information,  fine  descrlp- 
tioRS  of  scenery,  and  graphic  and  racy  sketches  of 
fflannen  and  customs  in  that  interesting,  and  hitherto 
little  known  portion  of  our  country.    The  work  orlgi- 
sated  from  a  private  correspondence  with  a  friend,  who 
phced  the  letters,  without  the   knowledge  of  their 
writer,  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  a  Natchez  paper, 
who  published  several  of  them.    The  truth  of  their 
descriptions,  and  their  admirable  style,  (for  which  the 
writings  of  this  author  are  distinguished,)  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  press— and  the  letters  were  widely 
copied  and  praised*    At  the  suggestion  of  his  friends, 
the auilior  was  ai  length  induced 'to  write  a  book  on  the 
eosntry,  with  which  bis  letters  showed  him  to  be  so 
ftniliar.    The  two  Tolumee  called  the  "  South  West," 
is  the  work  he  produced,,  and  it  at  once  won  for  him 
eoTJable  reputation.    Enoouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
work,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  **LafUte,**  which,  though  hastily  written,  (com- 
posed in  less  than  six  weeks,  we.believe,)  and  never 
copied,  from  its  admirable  style,  and  wildly  thrilling 
>tory,  became  one  of  the  most  popular  fictions  ever 
issued  from  the  American  press.    We  reviewed  it  at 
(be  time,  and  although  we  did  justice  to  the  talents  and 
genius  of  the  author,  we  objected  to  the  tone  of  the 
work—the  mora!  of  novels  having  bold,  bad  men  for 
their  heroes,  however  skilfully  managed,  being  always 
of  questionable  utility.    Within  the  last  morith,  the 
author  has  put  forth  a  third  book  which  gives  title  to 
this  notice. 

We  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  this  work,  with  the 
feeling  that  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  novelist 
would  be  made  or  lost  by  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
note  very  difficult  matter  for'' a  young  man  of  brilliant 
ioMginatioo^  active  fiincy,  and  some  inrention,  to  sit 
dowo  and  write  a  novel  for  the  first  time.  In  the  heads 
of  such  persons  there  are  a  thousand  wild  thoughts, 
romantic  fancies  and  crude  conceptions;  a  myriad  of 
dazzling  images,  and  a  confused  chaos  of  brilliant  ma- 
terial, floating  hither  and  thither  without  compass  or 
aim.  In  a  first  novel,  these  will  find  venL  Every 
thing  he  has  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of,  heard  or  read^ 
digested  or  undigested,  will  here  find  "  habitatio^i  and  a 
name.'*  It  will  be  the  receptacle  of  every  thing  he 
knows  or  guesses  at,  and.  when  it  is  completed,  his 
brain  will  be  like  an  exhausted  receiver.  His  book 
will  create  a  sensation— emphatically  takb,  and  great 
things  be  prophesied  of  the  suecessful  debutant ;  bat 
the  author  is  never  heard  of  again — or  if  so,  it  is  to 

'  We  are  IndtbCad  to  the  polKeneas  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Sanzaj,  of 
this  ekjr,  for  fumlshlag  va  with  a  copy  oflhia  admlrablo  work ; 
and  would  remlad  the  public  that  ft  can  be  obtained  at  his  book 
note. 
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thoroughly  damn  himself  in  a  second  book.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  existence  of  so  many  men  who  have 
'*  written  a  book,'*  and  only  a  book.  With  something 
like  misgivings  of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the  author 
of  that  glittering  production,  "Lafitie,"  we  opened 
*'  Burton.'*  As  we  progressed,  each  page  reassured  us, 
and  we  had  not  read  half  through  the  first  volume 
before  we  gave  ourself  up  to  its  perusal  without  fear  of 
shipwreck,  and  permitted  ourselves  to  be  carried  along 
with  that  delighifol  abandonment  with  which  we  have 
harried  through  the  pages  of  Scott.  We  do  not  here 
compare  Burton  with  any  of  ihe^Waverly  novels.  It 
is  too  American  to  admit  of  this.  *  But  in  the  style  we 
are  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  almost  on  every 
page:  though  without  imitation,  stfll  the  author  ahbwa 
that  he  haa  made  this  great  model  his  careful  study. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this,  for  it  promises  well.  In  many  of 
his  finer  passages  he  seems  to  have  paused  to  study  how 
Scott  would  have  expressed  such  and  such  thoughts-^ 
and  written  accord iogly*  This  seems  to  be  w herei n  the 
secret  of  his  resemblance  lies.  The  care  with  which  he 
has  formed  his  style  is  most  strikingly  apparent,  when 
contrasting  "Burton"  with  "Lafitie.**  We  see  the 
same  hand  in  each,  but  now  it  holds  the  burnisher 
where  then  it  held  the  chisel.  Now  to  the  story  of 
"Burton,**  the  hero  of  which  is  Aaron  Burr. 

When  the  American  colonies  rose  in  arms  against 
Oreat  Britain,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  step 
of  the  colonial  army  was  to  plan  an  expedition  against 
Canada.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which,  under  Montgomery,  was  to  penetrate  into 
Canada  by  the  way  of  Lake  (^hamplain,  and  fall  upon 
Montreal;  the'  other  under  Colonel,  afterwards  the 
traitor.  General  Arnold,  by  the  way  of  Maine.  It 
was  planned  between  the  two  leaders,  that  which  ever 
arrived  first  in  Canada  should  send  a  messenger  to 
inform  the  other,  so  that  the  two  armies  could  form  an 
immediate  junction  and  act  in  concert.  When  Arnold 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  he  assembled  his  offi- 
cers and  called  for  a  volunteer  to  go  forward  and  inform 
Montgomery  of  his  presence.  Young  Burr,  a  volunteer 
in  Arnold's  division,  immediately  offered  himself  for  the 
expedition.  In  the  disguise  of  a  monk  he  left  the  army> 
and  haetened  forward  on  his  perilous  way.  It  is  on  the 
second  evening  of  bis  journey  that  the  novel  opens,  and 
Introduces  him  to  the  reader  in  the  following  words: 


The  bells  of  a  ruined  monastery  in  the  vale  of 
Chaudiere  were  chiming  the  hour  of  evening  service  at 
the  close  of  a  cold  windy  day  in  the  month  of  November, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  when  a  single 
traveller,  in  the  wrb  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
appeared  on  the  skirls  of  a  forest,  that,  oacred  from  the 
invading  ploughshare  or  the  axe  of  the  woodman, 
stretched  many  leagues  into  the  province  of  Maine. 
His  steps  were  slow  and  heavy,  as  if  he  had  tr>ve1led 
many  a  weary  mite  of  the  vast  wilderness  behind  him ; 
and,  when  the  north  wind  howled  at  intervals  through 
the  wood,  he  drew  his  garment  still  closer  about  his 
person,  and  bore  himself  with  a  sturdier  step ;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  slight  frame  and  vacillating  limbs  did 
not  promise  to  withstand  for  a  much  longer  space  such 
rude  assaults.    '  .  . .   i 

Although  faint  with  fasting  and  toilworn  with  long 

travel,  yet  the  sound  of  the  convent  bell,  as  it  swept 

past  him  on  the  wind,  infused  additional  vigor  into  his 

.limbs;   and  roused    to  renewed    exertions,  with    an 

I  esclamation  of  joy  he  hastened  forward  to  a  slight  emi- 

I  nence  which  rose  in  isia  path.    From  its  summit  he 
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beheld  a  prospect  that  fully  rewarded  him  for  all  the 
hardships  he  had  endured  in  his  lonely  pilfcrimage 
through  the  wilderness.  Beneath  him  lay  a  secluded 
and  pleasant  Talle^,  about  a  league  io  breadth,  guarded 
from  the  wintry  winds  that  swept  the  highlands,  by  a 
chajn  of  hills,  wooded  to  their  tops  with  forest  trees, 
the  lingering  foliage  of  which  was^dyed  with  every  hue 
of  the  rainbow.  Through  its  bosom  the  Chaudiere 
flowed,  in  a  thousand  romantic  windings,  towards  a 
scarcely  visible  opening  in  the  range  of  hills  to  the  north, 
tfaroogh  which  to  pour  its  tributary  waters  into  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

*  «  i»  * 

After  gazing,  until  twilight  rendered  distant  objects 
dim  and  uncertain,  upon  the  scene  so  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  long  familiar  only  with  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  pathless  forests,  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  but  of  their  savage  denizen,  the  traveller  gathered 
the  foldl  of  his  robe  beneath  bis  belt,  and  grasped  his 
Biatt  resolutely;  then  (or  a  moment  fixing  his  eyts 
upon  the  towers  of  the  Isbnd  convent  as  the  last  chime 
of  the  bells  ceased  to  echo  among  the  hills,  he  said,  as 
he  prepared  to  descend  a  rude  path,  if  the  scarcely 
visible  track  left  by  the  hunter  or  beasU  of  prey  may 
thus  be  denominated, 

"  There  shall  t  find  wbat  I  most  need,  a  night's  repose; 
and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  good  and  substantial  cheer 
withal ;  for  the  reverend  fathers,  while  they  have  care 
of  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  are  not  woot  to  neglect  their 
own  bodily  comforta." 

He  Is  entertained  in  the  convent  by  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  formerly  a  military  leader.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  best  who  be  is,  and  the  state  of 
political  feeling  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy : 

The  monk,  having  at  length  nceeeded  in  disengaging 
the  fastenings  of  his  eowl  and  gown,  without  replying, 
DOW  hastily  cast  them  aside,  and  alood  before  theaston- 
ished  father  no  longer  the  hooded  and  shuffliog  monk, 
but  an  elegant  and  graceful  youth,  in  a  blue  military 
Burtout,  with  a  short  sword  by  his  side  attached  to  a  buff 
belt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  pair  of  serviceable  pistols. 

"  Reverend  father,  I  am  neither  monk  nor  priesti  but 
a  soldier  of  the  patriot  army,  which,  doubtless,  you 
have  learned,  ere  now,  is  preparing  to  invade  the  Cana- 
das,"  said  the  young  stranger,  in  a  firm,  manly  tQne. 
**In  proof  of  my  words  and  m  token  of  my  good  faith," 
he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  intelligence  on 
those  of  the  priest,  "I  will  repeat  the  talisman  that  shall 
beget  mutual  confidence  between  us.  I  have  the  honor, 
then,  of  addressing,  not  simply  the  monk  Etienne,  but 
the  Chevalier  de  Levi." 

"Thou  hast  the  true  credentials,  ydung  sir,"  said  the 
priest,  assuming  the  air  and  manners  of  a  soldier  and 
man  of  the  world ;  '*  in  me  you  see  that  unfortunate 
chief  who  was  once  the  leader  of  a  gallant  army,  and 
conqueror  of  those  proud  islanders  who  now  hold  these 
fair  lands.  In  this  peaceful  garb,"  he  continued,  with 
emotion,  *'  you  behold  the  last  general  who  drew  blade 
for  the  Canadas.^  Driven  by  a  superior  force  from  be- 
fore the  walls  of  (Quebec,  which  I  had  closely  besieged, 
I  left  that  citadel  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in 
despau*  of  ever  retrieving  our  national  misfortunes, 
buned  my  disgrace  in  the  seclusion  of  a  religious  life. 
But,"  be  added,  with  increasing  energy,  pacing. the 
apartment,  "the  servile  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
kmg  I  have  never  taken,  nor  do  my  religious  vows  in- 
terfere with  my  patriotism.  I  have  ever  been  ready, 
when  the  tiase  should  arrive,  and,  please  God,  that  time 
is  now  at  hand,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  invadins 
Britons ;  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  mass  1  I  can  still  wield 
the  sword  aa  I  have  done  before  in  the  same  good 
cause." 

*  *  it  ♦  4i  « 

Despairing  of  any  present  means  of  expelling  the 
conqu«rora  of  his  native  country,  the  Chevalier  de  Levi 


retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Claude,  then  a  thriv* 
ing  community,  although,  at  the  period  of  the  diigoised 
young  officer  s  visit  to  the  Father  Ettenoe,  the  name 
assumed  by  the  military  recluse,  it  was  only  a  miMd 
asylum  for  a  few  aged  priesta.  Were  we  lo  veigk 
carefully  the  motives  that  induced  the  unsuccesafol  sol- 
dier to  take  this  pious  step,  we  should,  perhaps,  find 
them  composed,  in  part,  of  a  desire  lo  bury  his  owq 
diserace  from  the  world :  in  part  of  &  morbid  metao- 
choly,  the  consequence  of  his  defeat  and  disappoint- 
ment, a  disposition  of  the  mind  which  often  drives  men 
both  to  the  church  and  the  cloister ;  but  we  sfaoald  also 
find  that  he  was  governed  by  a  deeper  IS^eliog  than 
either  of  these.  Aware  that  the  priesthood  were  gco- 
erally  disafllected  with  the  existing  ^vemment,  his  main 
object  was  to  attach  himself  to  this  body,  that,  by  the 
aid  of  so  vast  an  engine  of  political  power,  and  under 
the  cover  of  a  monastic  life,  he  might  combine  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  new  government,  and,  when  it  ^nld 
become  folly  mature^  >ppl]^  ^o  torch  to  the  inin  be 
had,  and  spread  a  revolutionary  flame  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  territory. 

Sudi  were  the  motives  which  converted  tbe  Cbevalier 
de  Levi  into  Father  Etienne.  His  scheme^  however, 
never  ripened  into  maturity ;  and  though  always  plaa- 
ning  and  plotting  with  a  perseverance  and  secrecy  oot 
unworthy  of  Lucius  Catiline,  and  constantly  corm- 
ponding  with  the  disaffected  in  every  quarter  of  Cana- 
da, and  even  with  ambitious  individuals  in  the  British 
colonies,  among  whom,  as  has  already  been  inumated, 
was  the  leader  of  the  esstern  division  of  the  invsding 
army,  yet,  on  the  day  we  intruded  into  bis  retireoicBt, 
he  was  as  remote  from  his  object,  so  far  as  the  restoTa- , 
tion  of  the  French  dominion  was  concerned,  aa  oo  the 
first  day  he  assumed  the  religious  habit.  By  lon^ 
devotion  to  one  sole  object,  from  which  nothing  could 
make  him  swerve,  aided  by  an  active  imaeinatMHi  and  a 
sanguine  temperament,  the  chevalier  had  beooiae  ttai» 
formed  from  a  calm  and  dispassionate  patriot,  devoting 
himself  to  his  country,  into  a  settled  monontaniac.  To 
such  a  mind,  therefore,  the  threatened  invasion,  al- 
though it  did  not  embrace  its  long-cherished  snd  favor- 
ite project,  was,  nevertheless,  weleoose  inteUigeoce, 
ihasmuch  as  it  would  be,  at  least,  the  iDstrumeot  of 
overtlirowing  the  government  of  his  conooerora.  Thts 
object  effect^,  the  restoration  of  the  ola  Canadian  r^ 
gtme,  he  was  willing  to  confide  to  the  course  of  events 

Inspired,  therefore,  with  renewed  ardor  in  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  by  these  tidings  of  in- 
vasion, with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  hands  trembling 
with  excitement,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table  as  the 
young  soldier  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  to  sleep,  and 
soon  became  involved  in  a  manifold  correspondence. 
His  arguments  were  skilfully  adapted  to  the  circooi- 
stancea  and  the  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  his  letien 
were  addressed.    To  the  disaffected  priest,  and  there 
were  many  such  throughout  the  Canadas,  he  held  out  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ascendancv  and  the 
return  of  the  golden  days  of  papal  regality,    before  the 
imaginations  of -those  Canadian  gentlemen  who  desiied 
a  change  of  government,  he  displayed  gorfeooa  pictuivs 
of  titles  and  dignities,  and  predicted  the  resiiiuiioo  of 
their  alienated  privtiesea  ana  honors ;  while  the  eyes  tiC 
one  individual,  of  hien  birth  and  once  in  power,  vere 
dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  a  vice-regal  crown.  No 
scheme,  however  wild,  seemed  impracticable  lo  the 
mind  of  this  visionary  enthusiast.    Finally,  in  address^ 
ing  a  distinguished  primate,  whose  good  sense,  he  was 
sufficiently  aware,  would  not  be  blinded  either  bj  his 
sophistry  or  arguments,  however  plausible,  and  who, 
he  was  convinced,  would  withhold  his  name  snd  inllo- 
ence  until  there  remained  no  doubt  of  the  re-esiablish- 
ment  of  the  Catholic,  orj  which  was  virtually  the  ane 
thing,^  the  Canadian  ascendancy,  he  hinted  that  the 
American  army  was. but  a  few  thousand  strong;  ibat 
they  should  be  supported  by  an  active  co-eperation  oo 
the  part  of  the  Canadians  until  they  had  captured  Clue- 
becj  "TheHi  if  the  partisan  leaden  an  alive  to  their 
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own  iqteresU,  which,"  he  continued,  "  I  myself  wjll 
ondertake  to  be  the  actiTe  instrument  in  awakening,  in 
the  on^arded  moment  of  victory,  and  by  the  aid  of 
BQperior  nambers,  we  can  snatch  the  citadel  from  their 
grasp,  and,  please  God,  the  flog  of  France  will  once 
more  float  aboTe  its  towers."  The  crafty  politician  fa- 
cetiously closed  his  diplomatic  letter  by  relating  the 
fable  of  the  "Monkey  and  Cat's-paw." 

After  various  adveiflares,  graphically  detailed,  Bur- 
ton arrives  at  the  tent  of  Montgomery  with  a  nun, 
whom,  from  one  of  the  convents  at  which  he  was  enter- 
tained on  his  way,  he  has  eloped  with.  The  story  now 
goes  forward  with  tntsnse  interest,  and  is  most  beauti- 
fully told.  The  delineations  of  character  are  bold  and 
life-iike,  and  show  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  with  its  subtler  and  deeper  workings.  Motives 
are  aoalyaed  with  a  chemical  nicety ;  emotions  and 
feelinva  traced  to  their  source  with  singular  clearness 
and  felicity.  With  a  few  touches  of  the  author's  pen^ 
ID  individual  starts  boldly  into  life,  in  whom  west  once 
become  interested,  and  whose  adventures  we  follow 
wiib  unflagging  exoitemenL 

We  did  think  of  entering  into  an  analysts  of  the 
work,  and  of  giving  a  skeleton  of  the  story ;  but  a  fair 
lady  at  oar  elbow  says  we  must  do  it  by  no  manner  of 
means,  as  it  would  destroy  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
ule,  and  "  who,"  she  asks  with  a  pretty  pout,  "  would 
read  never  so  fine  a  novel  when  it's  known  how  it's 
a  going  to  end  7"  As  in  the  course  of  our  terrestrial 
pilgrimage,  experience  has  taught  us  that  women  are 
always  right,  iit  matters  of  taste,  we  shall  be  silent 
about  the  mystery  involved  in  this  tale. 

In  graphic  and  truthful  sketches  of  character,  in  rich- 
Dess  of  description  of  natural  scenery,  in  dramatic  vigor 
of  dialogue,  and  in  bold  and  trying  scenes,  where  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  attributes  are  called  into 
aciioD,  the  author  of  "Burton"  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. The  writings  of  this  author  must  be  admired 
for  iheir  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  fine  imagina- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  just  taste  throughout;  a 
delicate  humor  prevades  his  pages,  but  it  is  never 
coarse— never  far-fetched,  but  always  natural.  Sonft 
of  hii  low  characters,  particularly  Zaeharie  and  Jacques, 
bare  no  superior  in  any  American  novel.  His  pages- 
are  varied  by  bold  tragedy,  touches  of  gentle  pathos, 
excellent  wit,  and  irresistible  humor,  while  the  whole, 
unlike  "Lafitte,''  wears  an  air  of  probability;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  worthy  emotion  or  passion  that  the 
reader  will  not  find  awakened  by  the  perusal  of  these 
volames.  If  Professor  Ingraham  continues  -to  write, 
be  most  reach  a  proud  elevation  in  the  literature  of  his 
eouDtry,  as  an  American  novelist. 


EPIGRAM 

Oo  a  han-pscksd  haaband,  who  opposed  his  wife's  devotion  to 

LitsratQie. 

Oh,  why  on  Madam's  musings  frown, 

Or  send  her  to  her  stitches? 
In  pity  lei  her  wear  '*  the  gown," 

Twill  help  to  hid9-^iht  hreeeha. 


ANOTHER  TREE  ARTICLE. 

I  am  of  the  mind  of  old  Drummond,  who,  two  centu- 
ries agone,  sang  thus : 

**  Thrice  happy  he,  who,  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  kit  oton  .* 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone. 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

Oh !  how  more  sweet  is  birds*  harmonious  moane, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widowed  dove. 

Then  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  ill  approve ! 

Oh  I  how  more  sweet  is  zephyres  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalmed,  which  new-born  flowers  unfold, 

Than  that  applause  vain  honor  doth  bequeath ! 
How  noeei  tare  streams,  to poysen  drank  in  gold! 

The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights — 

Woods,  hamUessc  shades,  haoe  only  inu  delights  /" 

And  being  in  this  mind,  I  have  turned  my  back  upon 
the  city,  and  am  here  at  Oakwood,  upon  a  high  hill  in 
Fairfax,  ."far  from  the  clamorous  world,  living  my 
own."  Embowered  in  oak^sbades,  with  here  and  there 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  over  head,  I  am  in  the  fruition 
of  my  favorite  trees.    To  quote  old  Chaucer,—- 

"  Here  up  I  rise,  thre  houris  after  twelfe. 
About  the  springing  of  the  gladsome  day, 
And  on  I  put  my  gear,  and  mine  aray. 
And  to  a  pleasaunt  grove  I  'gin  to  paa, 
Long  or  IheMght  sonne  uprisin  was. 

In  which  are  okis  grete,  streight  as  a  line^ 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  freshe  of  hew, 

Was  newly  sprange ;  and,  an  eight  fote  or  nine^ 
Every  tree  well  fro*  his  fellow  grew, 

With  brancbis  brode,  ladin  with  levis  new, 
That  sproogin  out  agen,  (he  sonne  shene, — 
Some  very  rede,  and  some  a  glad  light  grene ; 

Which,  as  methinks,  is  a  right  pleasaunt  sight" 

Oakwood  contains  some  scores  of  the  species  Qufroif. 
I  find  a  new  one  every  day.  With  old  Michaux,  his 
admirable  Sytva  in  my  hand,  I  go  among  these  shades, 
and  sitting  on  the  back  of  sorrel  Mab,  pull  down  the 
branches  and  compare  them  according  to  class  with  the 
book.  Among  the  most  curious  of  my  specimens  are 
boughs,  which  you  would  take  yotir  corporal  davy  are 
chesnuts,  and  willows,  'till  you  see  the  acorns  pulling 
forth  under  the  leaves,  and  then  you  admit  them  oaks, 
and  do  not  forswear  yourself. 

I  said  something  but  now  of  sorrel  Mab.  She  is  the 
*'  most  charming  of  her  sex"  and  species :  a  mare  of  all 
mares  the  paragon :  perhaps  transcending  the  best  of 
the  sex,  o^any  species,  in  that  ahe  does  every  thing  but 
talk.  I  mean  audibly :  for  Mab  is  right  eloquent  at 
limes.  She  has  a  quiet  way  of  asking  for  drink  at 
noodtide,  which  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  witness. 
The  front  door  of  Oakwood  opens  into  the  park  which 
gives  the  place  its  name ;  and  in  the  dim  distance  of 
the  leafy  vista,  when  suns  are  hot  and  breezes  are 
asleep,  may  be  seen,  leisurely  approaching  you,  as  you 
sit,  book  in  hand,  upon  the  piazza,  the  gazelle-eyed 
Mab.  Coming  quite  up  to  your  feet,  she  looks  in  your 
face,  drops  her  head  as  i^  modesUy  and  ladylike,  to 
avoid  your  answering  gaze,  plucks  a  tuft  of  clover,  and 
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proceeds  with  dainty  paca  around  the  comer  of  the 
house,  casting  one  sidelong  glance  at  you  as  she  goee. 
You  follow  her,  and  find  her  footsteps  are  tending 
spring  ward.  But  Mab  is  dainty  and  particulars  she 
must  drink  out  of  her  own  proper  buokett 

"  The  Rioss-coTcred  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well  ;** 

and,  if  you  would  have  her  amble  well  on  your  next 
ride,  you  must  draw  for  her  now. 

Mab  will  not  go  ride,  whenever  you  like,  unless  she 
like  to  do  so  too.  Calch  her  afield,  at  such  time,  if  you 
can !  Yet  when  this  fit  of  playfulnea  is  over,  she  will 
come  up  to  your  hand,  and  winking  knowingly  at  you, 
will  ask  you,  (more  plainly  than  the  ass  asked  Balaam, 
if  he  was  not  ashamed  of  himself  to  whip  her  so  Cruelly,) 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  ride  to-day?  She  is  as  full  of 
tricks  as  Puck,  and  has  a  delightful  one,  which  she 
uses  upon  occasion,  especially  with  Jhononi,  of  her  own 
sex, — that  of  sitting  quietly  down  in  the  centre  of  a 
bubbling  runlet,  while  the  bridle  is  loosened  to  permit 
her  to  refresh  herself  with  a  drink  from  the  shady 
stream.  The  slyness  with  which  she  regards,  aslant,  the 
unfortunate  lady,  whose 

"  Clothes  (like  Ophelia's,)  spread  wide, 
^nd  mermaid -like,  awhile  do  bear  her  up,*' 

is  one  of  the  most  laughable  things  in  nature.  Even 
the  victim  of  the  joke  enjoys  it  highly,  and  is  like  to 
drown,  less  from  the  depth  of  the  water  than  the  height 
of  her  hysterics.  But  enough  of  Mab ;  I  was  to  talk  of 
trees. 

Old  Woiton,  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  had 
pleasant  associations,  with  sylvan  retreats.   Hear  him  ? 

"  Welcome  pure  thoughu !  Welcome  ye  silent  groves ! 
These  guests,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  dearly  loves ! 
Now  the  wing'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
Mosteheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring  I 
Here  dwell  no  hateful  looks,  no  palace  cares; 
No  broken  vows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears; 
Here,  if  Contentment  be  a  stranger— then 
ni  ne'er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven,  agaip  I" 

The  nights,  when  moons  shine  clear,  are  the  times 
for  country  enjoyment  afler  all.  Sueh  a  lime  is  this  at 
which  I  write.  The  days,  even  among  woods,  are  too 
hot,  in  August,  to  ramble  wide  from  home.  Spring 
water,  with  brook  ice — thorough  draughts  through  open 
passages — the  sun-beams,  which  escape  the  leafy  cano- 
py, shut  out  of  house  by  Venetian  blinds-— Mary  Uow- 
jtt's  "  Wood  Leighton,"  or  Isaac  Walton,  or  White 
of  Solbourne,  or  Gardiner's  "Musie  of  Nature,"  in 
hand,  upon  the  trelliced  portico,  will  make  the  days 
pass  serenely  enough,  while  town  thorroomelsni  stand 
at  ninety-five;  but 

'*  In  the  starry  light 
Of  the  summer  night,'* 

#■ 
that  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  country ;  and  at  no  hour  is 

Oakwood  so  lovely.  What  says  *'  Rare  Ben  Jonson" 
in  his  ** Cynthia?"  See  how  these  verses  make  them- 
selves vocal: 

"  Glueene  and  huntresse,  chaste  and  &ire, 
Now  the  sunne  is  laid  to  sleepe, 


Seated  in  lAy  eUper  ehatre, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keepe! 
Hefperut  tnlTMti  ikyUght, 
Goddeise,  exeeUentlp  MgU ! 

"  Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itselfe  to  interpose! 
CyfUkU^a  shining  orbe  waa^nudt 
Heaoen  to  eteove,  when  dm/  did  ekte, 

**  Lay  thy  bow  of  pearle  apart, 
And  thy  crystal -shining  quiver. 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever! 

Thou,  that  mak^at  a  day  of  nigkt-^ 
Goddesie  exeetlently  bright  r* 

There  is  a  little  nook  in  the  tree  tops  heTe,v)iidi 
the  garish  light  of  day  prevents  the  gazer  from  distin- 
guishing, but  which  is  brought  out  most  beflDiifally, 
when  **  the  sunne  is  laid  to  sleepe."  The  trees  <^  un- 
equal heights  and  varying  distance^  present  a  iui 
undulating  line  against  the  sky,  and  the  amy  oTstan, 
which  gild  that  part  of  the  firmament,  passes  like  s 
brilliant  panorama  before  the  open  spaces  ibosfbnned 
before  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  This  is  our  Di»bi-d:il, 
here  at  Oakwood.    As  Orlando  says, 

'*  There's  no  clock  in  the  forest" 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  Venus  has  passed  om 
the  diak  of  our  dial,  and  Jitpiter  is  shedding  his  slant- 
wise rays  over  the  tree  tope  into  its  dep^:  bot  yoi 
do  not  see  Jupiter  on  the  {>late  j  he  is  near  die  seoiihof 
our  wood-bounded  firmament  Yet  aa  be  gees  dova, 
there  is  a  bright  constellation  abiding  in  the  very  o)i<i$t 
of  the  vista,  on  which  we  gaze  and  watch  the  lapse  of 
the  hours.  We  trace  the  brilliant  soecessioo  tsihej 
appear,  pass  over  the  blue  path,  and  each  m  turn  fade 
ftt>m  our  view  behind  the  western  boundary  of  the  wood, 
and  have  come  to  learn  them  all,  each  in  its  proper  mo- 
ment, as  we  know  the  figures  on  the  clock.  As  Libra 
flhishes  its  slow  and  well-balanced  joemey  fnxn  tbe 
eastern  to  the  western  verge  of  our  fancifol  dial,  the 
cloae  of  its  career  is  taken  as  the  signal  for  our  retiriog; 
and  then  we  welcome  *' sleep,  that  knits  up  the  nTe.led 
sleeve"  of  eaeh  day's  eares  and  pleasures.  Thosdo  ve 
sylvans  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  quaint  cegn(Kr.en 
that  Shakapeare  gives  the  "  bald  old  sexton,''  vbco  i>< 
calls  him  "old  Time,  the  clock-setter." 

Unhappy,  yet  nobly  courageous  Richard  of  EnfiM 
in  his  dungeon  at  Pomfret^  thus  moralises  fium  the  siou- 
litudesofaclock.    Hesays^ 

"  I  have  been  studying  how  I  ooay  compare 
This  prison  where  I  live,*  unto  the  world, 
For  now  hath  Time  made  me  his  numbering  ckck. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs,  thejjtf 
Their  watches  [that  is,  tick^he  time,]  onmktttffis,^ 

mihoard  watch  [or  dial,] 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  diaPs  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears 
Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell.  So  sighs,  and  tears  and  grosiu. 
Show  minuteii  times,  and  hours^"  &c 
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But  thii  is  another  digression.    Our  present  business  is 
with  the  woods. 

1  sent  you,  months  since,  some  nottee  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  his  "Purple  Island,"  with  extracts,  but  the 
following  was  not  among  them.  How  beautiful !  The 
poet  is  writing  of  the  shepherd : 

"  His  certain  life,  that  never  can  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content. 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him, 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noontide's  rage  is  spenL 
His  life  is  neither  tost  invboisterous  seas, 
Of  troublous  world,  npr  lost  in  slothful  ease ; 
Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives,"  &c  &c 

« 

The  spring  flowers  had  all  passed  fiway  before  the 
beats  of  summer,  before  I  came  to  Oakwood,  and  ever 
bince  that  (ime  I  have  bad  to  watch  the  decay  of  many 
suceeediog  buds  and  blossoms  of  beautiful  variety.  The 
wood  flowers  just  now  in  bloom  are  but  few,  but  there 
is  jet  to  come  a  brilliant  array  of  autumn  ones.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  of  those  now  visible  is  the  large  Con- 
vUeduSt  which  peeps  out  from  the  hedge  rows  at  the 
foot  of  the  oaks,  under  fences,  and  sometimes  straggling 
up  with  the  wild  wine,  over  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
among  the  underwood  of  the  forest.  But  they  wither 
almost  the  moment  they  are  plucked,  and  you  must 
tdmire  their  beauty,  (short-lived  at  best,)  upon  the 
^t  which  gives  them  birth.    Oh,  gentle  Herrick  I 

"  Faire  dowers !  we  weep  to  see 
•  You  haste  away  so  soone ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noone! 

Stay,  stay, 
tjotil  the  hastening  day, 

Has  run . 
But  to  the  even  song ; 
And,  having  pray*d  together,  we 
Will  g9e  xoUk  you  along  I 

"  We  hoot  §hmi  tivM  to  flay,  m  you — 
We  htoH  'at  thort  a  rpring; 
A  tpdek  A  growth  to  meet  deeay 
•€t  yoti,  or  aiiy  thing* 

We  die 
Jia  do  you ;  and  drie 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  raine,     . 
Or  as  the  pearles  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again  !** 

boot  that  a  gem? 

The  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the  frequency 
snd  severity  of  the  thunder-gtksts.  Hardly  a  day  since 
1  have  been  at  Oakwood,.  has  passed,  without  lightning 
Md  thunder;  and  some  of  my  favorites  of  the  forest 
^sve  sufllered  greatly  in  consequence.  There  is  one 
noble  oak  in  the  centre  of  a  neighboring  wood,  beneath 
which  I  threw  myself  abng,  but  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
sang 

''  The  song  of  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  hath  stood  in  this  land  so  longl 
Long  health  ignd  renown,  to  his  broad  green  crown. 
And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong  !*' 


I  fancied  the  age  he  had  attained  to  be  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  longed  to  see  his  heart,  to  count 
the  circles  around  it,  to  ascertain  how  nearly  I  had 
guessed  the  truth.  Then  I  thought  of  the  sin,  the 
crime,  the  sacrilege,  of  cutting  down  such  a  magnificent 
tree,  to  gratify  a  curiosity  so  trifling:  nay,  for  any 
purpose !  and  my  song  involuntarily  changed : 

"  Spare,  oh  spare  that  tree ; 
Touch  not  a  single  bough ; 
In  peace  it  shelters  roe. 
And  PlI  protect  it  now." 

A  few  days  after  this,  a  cloud  of  terrible  blackness  rose 
from  the  south,  directly  over  that  broad  woodland.  The 
lightning  was  fearfully  vivid,  and  the  thunder  was  one 
continuous  crash  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Each 
flash  and  each  report  seemed  more  and  more  directly 
over  head,-  till  at  length  there  came  a  dazzling  glare, 
and  on  the  instant  a  terrific  peal,  which  startled  our 
household  from  their  seats.  The  bolt  fell  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  forest,  and  when,  on  the  next  day,  I  wan« 
dered  thither,  and  sought  my  noble  old  oak,  behold ! 
there  it  lay,  rent  asunder  in  two  equal  parts  by  the 
fatal  bolt,  its  "  broad  green  crown'*  draggled  in  the 
underwood,  and  its  wealth  of  foliage  torn  and  scattered 
by  the  awful  crash !  I  thought,  as  I  went  melancholy 
home,  of  that  fine  simile  of  old  Waller — 

^  Thus  the  tall  oak  which  now  aspires 
Above  the  fear  of  private  fires. 
Grown  and  designed  for  nobler  use. 
Not  to  make  warm  but  build  the  house ; 
Though  from  our  meaner  fireg  oeaare^ 
Jduat  that  which  faUs  from  htmen  endure  V* 

Bui,'  perhaps,  this  is  enough  woodjand  gossippingfor 
one  month.  Come  and  see  me  here,  and  we'll  go  on 
with  it  at  leisure.  And,  by  the  bye,  why  did  you  not 
do  so,  a  fortnight  since,  when  only  within  two  miles  of 
this  very  table,  and,  as  I  Jiear,  in  search  of  me  7  It  is 
a  delightful  spot,  and  reminds  one,  by  its  location,  of 
the  opening  of  Denham's  '*  Cooper's  Hill" — 

"  Mine  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  among  the  wanton  vallies  strays." 

Write  Potomac  for  Thames,  and  the  following  lines, 
from  the  same  refreshing  poem,  will  describe  Oakwood 
to  you,  like  a  guide-book : 

**  The  wood-topped  hill  his  forest  summits  hides 
Among  the  clouds.    His  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes :  his  curled  brows 
Frowix  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofty  forehead  beats 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  high  or  great. 
Low  at  his  loot  a  spacious  plain  is  placed, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 

.    Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  receives, 
While  the  kfnd  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  x 
And,  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 
Variety^  which  all  the  rest  endears ! " 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  autumn  foliage  for 
October.    TtU  then,  adieu  ! 
Oakwood,  Va.,  Aof .  1, 18S8.  3.  F.  O 
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EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

Thoughts  tuggMied  b/  its  approachlog  departure. 

Three  periods  characterize  the  history  of  the  progresB 
of  lUtTigatiofi  :-* 

In  the  first,  Columbus  disooTcn  a  new  world  At  a 
later  period,  hardy  adTenturers  launch  into  the  immeose 
sea  lying  between  the  continents  of  America  and 
Asia,  discovering  continents  and  islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  it  seemed  to  have  condemned  to  remain  forever 
unknown.  By  their  hazardous  voyages,  the  domain  of 
geography  is  enriched  with  those  numberless  islands 
and  fertile  archipelagos,  scattered  throughout  the  great 
ocean,  and  all  the  numerous  lands  whose  extent,  posi- 
tion,  formation,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  inhabitants, 
offer  80  vast  a  field  to  political  enterprise,  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  man  of  science,  and  the  meditation  of  the 
philosopher. 

These  brilliant  discoveries,  dissipating  the  last  sha- 
dows of  the  middle  age,  roused  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
of  commercial  speeolaiion :  ambition  incited  sovereigns, 
cupidity  animated  their  subjects,  and  gold,  the  charms 
of  which  all  men  are  capable  of  knowing  and  appre- 
cbting,  was  thesole  object  of  every  enterprise.  And  so 
passed  the  second  period,  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
during  which  the  vessels  of  every  maritime  nation  in 
Europe  traversed  the  seas  in  every  direction,  adding  to 
the  discoveries  of  their  predecessors  such  islands  only  as 
the  fortune  of  their  route  might  throw  in  their  way.  But 
DO  elevated  sentiment  governing  this  general  and  simul- 
taneous movement,  little  advantage  resulted  from  it  to 
the  acquisition  of  positive  geographical  knowledge. 
Nautical  science  was  still  in  its  infancy;  it  possessed  only 
arbitrary  and  uncertain  methods  for  the  determination 
of  longitudes  at  sea  j  and  the  men  under  whose  com- 
mand the  vessels  were  placed,  were,  from  their  habits 
and  education,  more  inclined  to  an  adventurous  pursuit 
of  fortune,  than  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  on  which 
depended  the  success  of  their  profession.  The  positions 
of  the  accumulating  discoveries,  not  being  determined 
with  even  approximate  accuracy  upon  the  charts,  and 
the  most  important  of  these  discoveries  being  often  kept 
secret,  through  the  jealousy  of  certain  nations,  it  some- 
times happened  that  (he  same  place  was  supposed  to  be 
discovered  several  limes,  and  the  science  of  geography 
was  then  at  its  epoch  of  disorder  and  confusion,  during 
which,  the  navigator  knew  not  on  what  to  depend  for  his 
government,  nor  the  historian  from  what  document  he 
could  draw  for  authentic  information. 

Forty  years  of  inaction  succeeded  this  eager  thirst  of 
gold,  war  and  conquest,  upon  these  remote  shores. 
During  this  time,  the  intelligence  of  Europe  became 
emancipated;  a  revolution  in  feeling  took  place,  the 
sciences  shed  a  bright  light  over  the  theory  of  the  celes- 
tial world,  and  over  every  branch  of  natural  philosophy ; 
the  arts,  enlightened  by  them,  exerted  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence, by  extending  their  application,  and  civilization 
commenced  an  empire,  henceforth  never  to  be  disputed* 
With  better  times  came  better  principles — principles 
now  more  moral  and  more  enlightened,  more  liberal  and 
more  humane,  placing  men  in  proper  relation  with  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  bringing  back  to  their  bosoms  a 
sentiment  of  true  glory. 

Enlightened  govermnenta  recognised  at  last  the  ne- 


cessity of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  the  globe-«r 
describing  the  newly  discovered  portions,  of  fixing  ibeir 
relative  positions,  and  ofenriching  science,  commerce  aod 
the  arts  with  the  natural  products  of  their  diffettot 
climates.  England  was  the  first  to  start  in  this  glorigtB 
career,  the  era  of  which  terminates  the  second  period  of 
the  progress  of  navigation :  she  can  boast  &  Cook,  who 
established  the  geography  of  the  oceanic  seas,  and 
founded  the  school  from  which  proceeded  Foster,  Dsfis, 
Vansoover  and  others.  France  Iblloved  with  honor: 
she  had  her  Bougainville,  Laperouse,  Mareband,  d^Eo* 
treeasteaux,  ftc .  The  public  wss  put  in  posttssion  of 
those  interesting  and  instructive  journals  redoaodiRg 
so  much  to  the  credit  of  these  illustrious  inen,&nd  gaio- 
ing  for  them  universal  gratitude  and  the  adminitiofl  of 
navigators  and  geographers— journals  forming  of  tbeoh 
selves  complete  encyclopedias;  disptsying  the  skill  of 
the  navigator  and  the  veracity  of  the  historian;  from 
the  rieh  records  of  which  the  statesman  maydravbis 
details  for  projects  of  public  utility,  and  thephilosoplRr 
and  man  of  science  the  information  to  eiacidate  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  of  man. 

The  third  period  belongs  to  our  own  age.  It  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  great  discoveries  in  geography,  to 
immortalize  the  names  of  thoee  who  have  made  ibem. 
But  a  new  spirit  characterizes  it,  and  a  new  glory  a 
open  to  it : — a  glory  not  less  solid  that  it  is  more  di& 
cult  to  acquire,  that  it  does  not  depend  on  fortone,  and 
that  it  must  be  sought  with  -trouble  and  danger  to  be 
merited.  This  period  is  iouned lately  interesting  to  os, 
and  will  justify  our  entering  into  some  details  to  make 
known  the  spirit  which  characterizes  it 

The  world  may  be  said  to  have  been  koovn  only  m 
mots.  The  multitudes  of  voyages  performed  in  exery 
direction,  had  nearly  demonstrated  that  there  reoaioed 
no  more  iinportant  lands  to  discover ;  that  nothing  mon 
could  be  hoped  than  to  fall  upon  some  small  islands  on 
an  unfrequented  route,  and  perhaps  some  nninbabitable 
lands  of  little  extent,  which  might  be  still  shot  op  in  the 
ices  of  the  poles,  that  had  as  yet  barred  all  access  to 
them.  How  fatal  to  the  advancement  of  haraan  knov- 
ledge,  had  enlightened  rulers,  and  learned  societies,  aod 
navigator^  and  geographers,  imagined  then,  thai  the 
full  harvest  had  been  reaped — that  all  had  been  done! 
Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted,  with 
the  exception  of  discoveries,  remained  to  be  done !  The 
same  ground  was  again  to  be  gone  over,  but  with  more 
efficient  material  aid,  and  more  precise  and  exact  scien- 
tific means  than  the  preceding  age  bad  been  able  to  af- 
ford. Fortunately,  Europe,  recovering  from  its  long 
wars,  could  at  last  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace,  sod  vitk 
the  proof  of  its  advance  in  science  and  intelligence,  pro- 
claim the  high  degree  of  civilization  it  bad  attained- 
The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  perceived  that  the  only 
ambition  to  be  permitted  them,  was  that  of  laboring  for 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  their  people,  in  ck6 
rishing  that  elevated  tove  of  science,  which  had  been 
developed,  and  which  is  now  a  charactcrisUo  ot  tfoj 
nation.  The  epoch  was  ready.  Astronomy  bad  ftach- 
ed  that  sublime  perfection  as  to  strike  with  sstoojshoieBt 
even  him  who  is  familiar  with  iL  It  taught  nameitwi 
new  methods  of  observation  and  calculauon,  applicable 
under  all  circumstances  of  navigation.  The  oclestjal 
Ephemerides,  an  indispensable  work  for  the  scicntife 
traveller,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  mooumeots  wa^ 
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by  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  France  and  England  to 
0»  commerce  of  nations  and  in  aid  of  humanity,  were 
etlealatsd  with  a  degree  of  exactness  till  then  unknown, 
aod  ofiered  to  the  navigator  a  chart  of  the  faeavens,  with 
which  he  could  comfNure  with  confidence  the  sky  of  the 
regions  which  be  Tisited,  aod  safely  deduce  from  this 
eomparisoD  all  the  elements  of  poettion,  direction  and 
dtstaoce  that  the  objea  of  his  pursuit  might  require. 

The  mechanic  arts  had  perfected  the  astronomical 
iostraffleotSb  and  those  for  meaaoring  time ;  the  inge- 
Doity  of  the  economic  arts  was  taxed  to  improve  the 
Domber  and  quality  of  articles  of  subsistence,  in 
oooirif  iDg  new  modes  of  preparation ;  and  better  means 
of  preterviog  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  lonely  ad- 
Tcntiirer,  was  secured  by  a  variety  and  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.  Finally,  the  improvements  in  naval 
arehiteetore,  by  a  better  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  vessel,  both  as  regarded  the  strength  of  the 
ibip  aod  the  a'coommodadon  of  the  cr6w,  conduced  to  the 
Mcority  and  comfort  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  so  long 
to  be  the  home.  •  A  wessel  thus  equipped  for  objects 
Kk\f  of  science  and  humanity,  may  be  considered  the 
most  wonderful  production  of  the  getiius  of  man, — 
displaying  at  OQce  his  civilization  and  advancement 
io  science  and  art,  his  elevated  sentiments  in  the 
religion  which  he  practises,  and  the  desire  of  doing  good 
which  BDimates  him;  the  polish  of  his  manners,  in 
ifae  justice  and  moderation  of  discipline^  and  his 
eoervy  and  courage  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion 
which  be  is  called  to  display. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  navigation,  science 
and  (he  arta^  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  resume  with 
udor  the  geographic  investigations,  and  pla<ie  the 
knowledge  of  the  globe  in  a  fitting  relation  with  the 
wants  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  Govern- 
meou  were  well  disposed,  and  men  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  enterprises  were  not  wanting.  A  state  of  war 
had  been  the  means  of  founding  brilliant  schools  of 
officers,  of  civil,  military  and  marine  engineers ;  it  was 
a  sound  policy,  to  profit  by  the  leisure  of  peace  to  obtain 
extended  means  of  instruction,  and  keep  in  activity 
their  Dravery  and  intelligence. 

Upon  Land: — Some  portions  of  continents  remain 
still  nneiplored,  aod  ethers  have  been  visited  only 
with  difficu Ity.  Long  voyages  have  been  made,  and  yet 
only  B  faint  light  breaks  through  the  thick  darkness  that. 
atiil  overshadows  large  portions  of  Asia  and  of  Africa. 
The  nations  of  Europe  were  for  a  long  time  ignorant 
of  their  true  respective  limiu,  and  the  superficial  extent 
of  their  possessions.  Territorial  property,  public  and 
prif  ate,  waswanting  in  that  acewriUe delermtnolton,  which 
secures  order  and.  morality  in  aociety,  by  establishing 
the  rights  of  its  members.  The  people  demanded  that 
communications  for  purposes  of  commerce  should  be 
opened,  and  that  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanic  arts  should  be  conirived,  tn  order 
to  accomplish  these  different  objects  of  public  interest, 
the  necessity  of  one  iiindamentai  document  is  itnmedi- 
ately  recognised, — this  is,  a  map  rf'  the  couniry ;  but  a 
map  mathematically  exact,  based  upon  astronomical 
and  geodesieal  observations,  measures  and  calculations, 
on  which  should  be  delineated  all  the  features  of  the 
country,  in  the  minutest  details.  The  undertaking  of 
these  exteosiTe  works  has  been  ordered  at  great  expense; 
the  operations^  requiring  great  skill  and  information, 


have  been  conducted  with  zeal  and  fidelity;  and  within 
a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  Europe  has  been  gradu- 
ally  covered  with  a  network  of  triangles,  embracing 
every  corner  of  the  land ;  upon  this  groundwork,  by 
operations  of  another  order,  are  delineated  the  eoursei  of 
alrtamtf  ekahu  o/vMunimnif  outlines  of  cooata,  fcc. ;  and 
topography  furnished  additional  means  of  expressing 
the  relief  of  all  these  different  parts.  Maps,  thus  con- 
structed, afford  a  basis  whereon  to  )i«  the  extent  and 
rights  of  territorial  tywsessions,  from  the  boundaries  of 
a  nation  to  those  of  the  smallest  farm.  Civil  engineers 
find  there  those  grand  inequalities  of  ground,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  is  necessary  for  their  projects  of  roads 
and  canals; — military  engineers,  those  by  which  to 
determine  a  system  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  local 
administrations,  the  information  required  to  carry  on 
their  various  labors  of  public  service* 

Ufon  the  sba: — ^The  analogy  existing  with  the  land 
is  perfect.  The  celebrated  expeditions  which  had  so 
•honorably  illustrated  the  cUmt  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, had  been  able  to  execute  their  labors  only  on  a 
scale  of  exactness  commensurate  with  the  state  of  the 
seienoes  at  that  period.  It  was  known  that  several  of 
their  determinations  required  verification ;  that  there 
were  doubts  to  clear  up ;  many  discoveries  to  confirm 
or  complete;  that  lands  had  only  been  visited,  not 
explor^l ;  that  some  of  the  archipelagos  were  known 
only  in  their  mass  and  not  in  detail ;  that  every  day 
brought  with  it  through  the  commercial  marine,  know- 
ledge  of  new  islands  and  new  .isolated  reefs,  which 
were  but  indefinitely  determined.  It  was  perceived 
that  everywhere  navigation  was  deficient  in  good 
geographical  positions,  in  places  of  refuge  from  tem- 
pests, and  in  ports  for  refitting ;  that  everywhere  it  was 
Intended  with  doubt  and  danger,  and  that  everywhere 
a  great  want  of  nautical  information  was  felL 

Navigation,  which  had  enriched  science  and  the  world 
at  large,  had  the  right  to  expect  a  return;  it  had  a 
right  to  demand  the  construction  of  nautical  charts, 
general  and  particular,  of  every  sea,  founded  upon  the 
best  astronomical  and  hydrographical  observations. 

It  was  these  considerations  that  induced  those  use- 
ful expeditions  which  have  been  carried  on  in  our  own 
time,  in  which  the  officers  sppointed  to  conduct  them 
have  been  called  upon  to  display  at  once  the  qualities 
of  the  sailor,  the  oflieer,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  man 
of  science  and  literature ;  with  whom  learned  men  are 
glad  to  associate  themselves,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
personally  observing  the  phenomena  of  natural  and 
physical  science,  which  till  this  time  they  had  been  able 
to  study  only  in  their  quiet  homes. 

England,  France  and  Russia  have  entered  this  career, 
interrupted  at  intervals,  only  to  await  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity,  and  to  be  renewed  with  ardor.  Mag- 
nificent works  containing  the  results  of  these  expedi- 
tions have  been  published,  and  form  a  rich  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  scholar;  they  delight  our  leisure, 
enlarge  our  ideas,  and  extend  the  empire. of  the  world. 
But  the  more  brightly  they  merit  our  admiration  and 
gratitude,  for  the  information  already  to  be  derived 
from  them,  the  more  sensibly  do  we  feel  the  want  of 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Civilized  na- 
tions are  eager  for  new  and  positive  knowledge,  because 
it  is  becoming  indispensable  to  the  development  of  their 
education  and  of  their  institutions.    In  this  respect,  the 
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career  «o  nobly  commenced,  will  not  be  foUy  accom- 
plished, till  we  see  all  those  nauons,  whose  interests  and 
whose  honor  are  concerned,  entering  frankly  and  hear- 
tily the  lists  of  honorable  emulation. 

From  the  period  when  the  United  States  so  glori- 
oasly  aehisTed  their  independence,  their  attention  has 
been  fully  occupied  with  their  citiI  and  political  insti- 
tutions, with  the  material  wants  of  a  growing  commu- 
nity and  with  the  means  of  promoting  the  development 
of  their  population  over  the  vasUeXtent  of  tbeir  pos- 
sessions. An  unprejudiced  observer  will  not  consider 
it  then  at  all  surprising,  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
devote  themselves  at  once  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  But  though  circumstances  have  pre- 
cluded their  contributing  in  this  way  to  the  march  of 
civiliauition,  has  it  not  received  powerfbl  assistance  in 
other  respects  qaite  as  essential?  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  it.  It  was  by  the  American  people  that  liberty 
has  been  revived  and  cherished :  it  is  they  who  have 
demonstrated  to  the  world  its  blessings !  it  is  they  who 
have  taught,  by  the  force  of  their  example,  bow  rapidly 
a  nation,  under  the  shelter  of  its  ssgis,  may  obtain  the 
highest  degree  of  prosperity,  and  how  securely  it'  may 
base  those  institutions  which  will  ever  be  the  dearest 
to  humanity.  They  are  not  yet  ready  for  all  the  re- 
finements of  older  and  more  advanced  nations,  but  a 
spirit  of  attention  is*  already  developing,  and  the  first 
essay  in  a  new  track  is  now  about  to  be  made. 

Scarcely  was  American  liberty  assured,  when  the 
flag  of  the  republic  was  to  be  seen  waving  over  every 
coast  of  Europe :  in  the  Indies,  and  on  the  shores  of 
China ;  a  spirit  of  speculation  and  enterprise  bore  it 
over  the  two  oceans,  and  into  all  the  internal  seas,  rous- 
ing a  languid  commerce,  multiplying  the  exchanges  of 
continent  with  continent,  and  nation  with  nation  ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  neutrality,  becoming  the 
carriers  of  contending  nations. 

American  commerce,  disappointed  for  a  moment  in 
the  hopes  it  had  founded  upon  Asis,  as  a  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  soil  and  industry,  undismayed  in 
its  weary  voyage,  goes  to  seek  on  its  remote  north- 
western coast,  a  substitute  in  the  furs  for  which  it 
would  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  demand.  These  articles 
of  exchange,  though  to  the  eye  within  an  easy  grasp 
of  the  American,  were  not  all  of  them  available;  the 
most  valuable,  those  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  western 
coast,  were  separated  by  a  barrier  hitherto  deemed  in- 
surmountable ;  and  while  nature  ofl^ered  with  one  hand 
the  tempting  prize  to  the  enterprise  of  the  east,  she 
pointed  with  the  other  to  a  weary  and  circuitous  track 
of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  miles,  that  most  be  tra- 
versed to  procure  it.  But  this  difficulty  could  not 
arrest  the  enterprise  of  the  American.  He  sets  out  on 
his  long  voyage,  twice,  coasting  the  continent  of  the 
new  world— from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  again 
to  north,  and  penetrates  the  high  latitudes  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  his  country,  to  seek  there  a  medium  where- 
with to  open  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  empire  of 
China.  Upon  his  route,  be  harpoons  the  whale  upon 
the  coasts  of  Brazil,  pursues  it  into  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  amidst  the  numberless  shoals 
and  reefs  of  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific  ocean  up 
to  the  most  teihote  regions  of  the  north  where  his  prey 
takes  refuge. 

Whilst  the  hardy  mariner  of  New  England  is  thus 


opening  to  his  country  the  comnocrce  of  the  sess,  the 
pioneers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  travcne  the 
Alleghanies  at  all  points,  explore  the  valley  of  the  west 
and  pitch  tbeir  tents  upon  the  bordeis  oftfae&liw' 
aippi.  By  their  eflbrls  in  settling  iheeonntry,  and  indoi- 
try  in  developing  its  resoarees,  they  lay  the  fooodatioa 
of  an  interior  commerce  through  the  unknown  natioot 
inhabiting  -the  forests  beyond  the  mighty  river  of  the 
west. 

Government  has  also  lent  ka  aid  to  this  enei|etic 
and  extraordinary  spirit  of  eaterpriee,  which  is  dis. 
playing  itself  upon  every  point  of  the  national  ton- 
tory.  Lewis  and  Clarke  accomplish  their  meraonbie 
journey  from  the  Mississippi  across  the  imnecae 
prairies  watered  by  the  Missouri,  over  the  Rodtv 
mountains,  Co  the  Pacific  ocean.  Major  Pike  sod 
Major  Long,  in  their  successive  expediiiona,  extend 
our  knowledge  of  the  far  weat,  and  eommeiice  its  phy- 
sical geography ;  and  the  adventaroua  timder,  fblbwicg 
now  the  tracks  of  these  eelebrated  traveller^  arrms 
at  Santa  Fe,  Califtmia,  or  the  moqth  of  the  Odosibii, 
and  there  meets  the  whaling  captain  of  the  essten 
merdiant,  who  has  despatched  them  both. 

From  this  time,  the  ardent  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  Americans  has  been  more  and  more  displsyed  upoo 
sea  and  land ;  seconded  by^a  spirit  of  associstioa,  tbe 
advantages  of  which  are  so  well  appreciated,  erery 
channel  of  abundance  and  prosperity  haa  been  opeixd; 
public  wealth  has  been  considerably  alimented ;  the 
population  has  quintupled,  the  mercantile  marrne  b 
inferior  now  only  to  one,  and  the  United  States  ban 
aasomed  a  rank  among  the  first  nations  in  the  workL 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  after  haTreg 
strengthened  their  institutions  and  secured  ibrerfr 
their  nationality,  could  not  fiiil  to  turn  their  atteotioa 
to  those  great  public  improvementa  which  cbaiscteria 
the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  hsre 
they  not  acquired  a  right  to  some  portion  of  nstioisa] 
pride,  when  they  contemplate  what  haa  been  prajerted, 
and  in  part  alresdy  executed,  in  their  own  country,  of 
this  character ;  when  they  see  distinguished  fbreignen 
cross  the  ocean  to  examine  and  admire  the  vast  systea 
of  internal  communication  and  fitcilities  of  transport, 
which  is  extending  with  every  day,  new  remificationi 
over  new  territories,  where  a  new  population  is  gnm- 
ing  up? 

Experience  is  showing  every  day,  that  the  Athotie 
coast  ia  but  very  imperfectly  known,  and  that  this  vaot 
of  knowledge  is  becoming  more  and  more  destrnctiTe 
to  life  and  to  property,  in  proportion  as  the  rektioai 
between  the  two  worlds  become  more  intimate.  That 
is  but  one  remedy — to  make  a  simMy  of  ike  csot 

The  necessity  of  such  a  measure  is  obvioos,  fron 
its  importance  to  the  security  of  commerce  and  narigs- 
tion,  and  the  influence  it  will  exert  over  the  choice  of 
a  good  system  of  defence  for  the  maritime  frontier ; 
society  will  also  reap  the  benefit  of  the  instnxtkm  that 
will  be  received  from  it  by  men  of  talents,  when  they 
leave  the  high  thepretical  and  practical  school  that  tins 
great  measure  must  of  necessity  create. 

The  survey  has  been  ordered,  and  fyr  some  yesis 
has  been  conducted  upon  a  plan  which  leaves  wfihk^ 
to  be  desired,  when  compared  with  the  most  perfect 
works  of  tbe  kind  that  have  yet  been  executed.  The 
liberality  of  the  means  is  commensurate  with  tbe  os^ 
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oiuide  of  the  undertaking,  and  when  finished,  it  will 
comtitate  one  of  the  noblest  monumentt  of  public 
aiiliiy  that  leience  can  raise  to  the  glory  of  a  nation. 

We  are  now  brought  to  an  epoch,  when  interests 
not  ien  ooosiderable,  and  our  national  honor,  make  it 
a  daty  to  take  a  direct  and  active  part  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  geography  and  navigation  of  those  remote 
aeu  hitherto  so  little  known. 

The  increase  of  our  commerce  is  such  that  not  less 
than  two  to  three  hundred  whaling  vessels  belonging 
to  our  countrymen,  with  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand 
neo,  are  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Padfie  ocean, 
•ngsf^  in  pursuits,  the  profits  of  which  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  in  Boost  instanoes  not  dependent  on 
a  mere  exchange  of  commodities,  they  are  drawn  by 
labor  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  But  these  ope- 
ntioQt  are  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  the  lives  of 
the  lailom  are  always  in  peril.  We  navigate  the 
whole  ocean— but  we  draw  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  oonlributions  of  others.  This  state  of 
thiogi  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  solicitude  of  an  enlight- 
ened people,  who  wish  to  fulfil  their  high  destinies. 

It  has  been  determined,  that  a  scientific  expedition 
dioQid  be  despatched  to  explore  the  South  seas  and 
I^eifie  ocean.  Its  primary  object,  is  the  promotion  of 
the  greet  interests  of  commerce,  and  the  advancement 
of  Da?igation  and  geography.  Promotion  of  natural 
•aeoces  is  coosklerad  an  object  of  great,  but  secondary 
inportance. 

The  inquiries  relative  to  these  two  objects  naturally 
diride  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first 
eiaaa  comprehends  all  researches  referring  to  nautical 
ut,  to  hydrography,  to  geography,  to  terrestrial  mag- 
oetiam,  and  to  meteorology.  These  researches  are 
the  eieiusive  prorince  of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  who 
laii  in  the  expedition.  The  second  class  comprehends 
sll  the  researches  relative  to  the  difierent  branches  of 
the  nataral  history  of  the  earth,  to  the  history  of  the 
lattfe  tribes,  to  philology,  &c.  These  researches  are 
entnnted  pertieularly  to  the  scientific  corps,  which  is 
to  Biake  pert  of  the  expedition,  chosen  from  individu- 
sle  not  of  the  navj,  each  one  of  whom  will  have  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  department  under  which  he  is  nomi- 
nated. 
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PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

TV  the  SdUtr  •flke  Scuthern  LitermiTf  Menengtr. 

Sn :  At  a  time  when  the  recent  death  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man  Talleyrand,  attracts  so  much  attention  to  his 
character,  I  have  thought  that  s  translation  of  the  dis- 
eoune  which  he  delivered  at  the  French  Academy,  a  few 
months  before  his  decease,  might  not  be  altogether  un- 
acceptable to  your  readers.  It  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
etrcamstance,  that  this  veteran  statesman  and  courtier, 
loaded  with  years,  riches  and  honors,  should  at  an  age 
ao  advaneed,  present  himself  at  the  literary  tribune. 
The  purpose  too  was  an  amiable  one,  for  it  was  to  bear 
testimony,  which  he  alone  could  render,  to  the  merits 
of  a  man  of  humble  birth,  of  diflferent  religion,  and  of 
poshion  and  funcUons,  often,  comparatively  obscure. 


But  what  gives  the  greatest  interest  to  this  production 
is,  that  it  contains  the  diplomatic  creed  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  negotiator  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe,  that  he  repels  with  something 
like  indignation,  the  prevalent  notion  that  deception 
and  duplicity  are  indispensable  to  the  diplomatist.  He 
proclaims  good/aUh,  not  only  to  be  a  duty  but  a  neces- 
sary one,  in  negotiating,  aa  the  sole  foundation  in  fact  of 
confidence,  but  accompanied  by  discretion  and  reserve. 
Dr.  Franklin  could  not  have  expressed  a  more  true  or 
republican  sentiment.  In  hazarding  the  opinion  that 
theologians  make  the  best  diplomatists,  Talleyrand  pays 
an  indirect  compliment  to  himself,  as  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  proposition,  which 
could  be  adduced.  The  remarks  of  the  veteran  states- 
man upon  the  obligation  of  duty,  the  religion  of  duty, 
as  he  expressively  calls  it,  are  philosophical,  sagacious, 
and  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  But  I  did  not 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  analyzing  this  remarkable 
discourse.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  elegant,  yet  severe 
simplicity  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  best  age  of 
French  literature.  Clear,  yet  foreible;  pointed,  yet 
flowing ;  it  has  none  of  the  fata  hriiUmt  of  the  present 
school.  It  was  liatened  to  with  admiration,  by  an  audi* 
ence  composed  of  all  the  rank,  wit  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  metropolis.  I  have  preserved  its  phraseology, 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  English  idiom. 

Before  I  close,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  rela- 
ting an  anecdote  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print.  It 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  perfect  self-control  of 
Talleyrand ;  his  hnpafribiiltf,  aa  the  French  term  it.  I 
think  it  was  in  19S7,  while  attending  in  his  capacity  of 
Grand  Chamberlain,  (he  anniversary  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denis,  as  he  waa  leaving  the  door,  he  was  struck  to  the 
earth  by  a  certain  de  Maubreml^  and  remained  some  lime 
insensible,  stunned  either  by  the  force  of  the  blow  or  of 
the  fail.  This  de  Maubreuil  asserted,  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  Talle3nrand,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to 
attack  or  assassinate  eome  of  the  membera  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  in  order  to  recover  the  crown  jewels. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  his  mission,  and  when  he  applied 
for  his  reward,  as  he  asserted,  Talleyrand  refused  to  re- 
cognize him,  and  ever  after  peraisted  in  disavowing  him. 
Spurred  to  fi^nzy  by  this  alleged  neglect,  he  could 
find  no  other  means  of  revenging  himself,  than  by  this 
public  outrage.  The  story  of  de  Maubreuil  who  was 
looked  upon  as  deranged,  obtained  but  little  credence. 
I  happened  during  a  reaidence  of  several  yean  in  Pari.«, 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Baroness  de  Bourgoing, 
widow  of  a  distinguished  ambasaador,  who  wrote  a  very 
good  work  on  Spain,  and  mother-in-law  of  Manhal 
Macdonald,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  man- 
ners, who  was  then  **  SwintendmUi,  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legion  of  Honor  at  St.  Denis."  Her 
house  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company,  and  I  recol- 
lect, among  others,  to  have  spent  a  morning  there  with 
Madame  Recamier,  so  fomous  in  the  annals  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  No  longer  young,  she  was  still  unusually 
attractive  in  face  and  person,  and  of  exceedingly  mo- 
dest and  interesting  manners.  She  was  really  what  the 
French  call  de  biaux  resUa.  This  by  way  of  episode. 
To  return  to  my  story ;  a  son  of  Madame  de  Bouigoing 
told  me,  that  the  Prince,  after  the  outrage,  waa  brought 
into  his  mother's  apartment,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  re- 
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corered,  he  ordered  bimaelf  to  be  driven  to  Paris,  which 
is  five  or  aix  milei  from  St  Denis.  Voung  de  Bovr- 
going  and  another  gentleman  accompanied  -  hiro,  bat: 
although  he  spoke  with  usaal  animation  upon  the  or- 
dinary  topics,  he  nerer  once  alluded  to  the  oocuftenoe 
which  a  few  minutes  before,  had  nearlfdepriT^  hidi  of 
life.  This  proceeded  from  his  habitoal  caution.  He 
would  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of  the  eTent,.at  such  a 
momenL  It  was  the  reserve  of  the  diplomatist.  "Speak- 
ing, in  his  discourse,  of  the  qualities  appropriate  to  a 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aifiiirs,  he  ends  by  saying  **tn  short, 
he  should  not  cease,  one  moment  in  the  twenty-lbur 
hours,  to  be  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflrairs.** 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serrant, 

J.  L.M. 
WsehlDfton,  S7Ui  Joly,  1918. 


COUNT  REINHART. 

A  Discourse  pronoeDced  bj  U  de  Talleyrand  at  the  Academj 
of  Moral  and  PolhScal  Sciences  of  Parle,  on  the  td  March, 
19181 

Gentlemen :  I  was  in  America  when  you  were  good 
enough  to  elect  me  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  to  at- 
tach me  to  the  class  of  moral  and  ^litical  sciences^  to 
which,  since  its  origin,  I  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

Upon  my  return  to  France,  my  first  osre  was  to  at- 
tend its  sittings,  and  to  express  to  the  persons  who  then 
composed  it,  many  of  whom  have  bequeathed  us  just 
regrets,  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  at  being  one  of  their 
colleagaes.  At  the  first  sitting  at  which  I  was  present, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  secretary.  The 
minutes,  which  for  the  space  of  six  n^onths,  it  was  my 
duty  to  record,  with  sU  the  care  of  which  I  was  capable, 
exhibited  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  degree,  the  indications 
of  my  diffidence;  for  I  was  called  upon  to  describe  a 
work  with  which  I  was  by  no  means  latniliar.  This 
work,  which  had  doubtless  cost  one  of  our  most  learned 
colleagues,  much  time  and  labor,  was  entitled:  '*A 
Diasertaiion  upon  Ripofy  laws.**  About  the  same  time, 
I  also  read,  at  our  public  meetings,  scTeral  papers,  which, 
thanks  to  the  indulgence  accorded  to  me,  were  inserted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute.  Since  that  period  forty 
years  haye  elapsed,  during  which  time,  this  Tribune  has 
been  in  a  manner  interdicted  to  me,  first,  by  frequent 
absence ;  then,  by  occupations  to  which  duty  compelled 
me  to  dcFote  myself  entirely ;  I  should  add  also,  by  the 
discretion  which  difficult  times  exact  of  a  public  man; 
and  at  last,  by  the  infirmities  which  age  generally  brings 
with  it,  or,  which  it  never  fails,  at  least,  to  aggniTate. 

But  to-day,  I  feel  it  a  desire  and  a  duty,  to  pre- 
sent myself  here,  for  the  last  time,  that  the  memory 
of  a  man  known  to  all  Europe,  of  a  man  whom  I  loved, 
and  who,  from  the  formation  of  the  Institute  was  our 
colleague,  might  receive  a  public  testimony  of  our  esteem 
and  regret  His  position  and  mine,  enable  me  to  pro- 
claim, at  least  partially,  his  merits.  His  chief,  I  will 
not  say  his  only  title  to  renown,  consists  in  a  corres- 
pondence, of  forty  years,  necessarily  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  which,  probably,  it  will  nerer  see.  "  Who^ 
I  said  to  myself,  will  speak  of  it,  within  this  precinct,  if 
it  be  not  I,  who  received  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  whom 
it  was  always  so  enterteining,  and  sometimes  so  useful 
in  the  ministerial  duties  which  I  fulfilled  under  three 
reigns ao  different  ?** 


Count  Reinhart,  when  I  saw  him  ibr  theimtimei 
was  thirty,  and  I,  tfairty-aeven  years  of  age.  He  eB> 
tered  public  lifo  with  a  large  fond  of  acquired  know- 
ledge. He  knew  fiye  or  six  languages,  sod  wu  fenu. 
liar  with  their  TariousKteratore.  He  mi^t  htn 
rendered  himself  celebrated,  as  a  poet,  ai  a  hitioino,  or 
as  a  geographer;  and  it  was  in  this  Isst capacity  iliat 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  st  ita  creation, 

At  this  epoch,  he  was  already  a  member  of  the  Aa- 
demy  of  Sciences  of  (Jottingen.  Bom  and  edocated  in 
Germany,  he  bad  published  in  his  youth,  some  poetial 
efibrts,  which  had  honored  him  with  the  notice  of  6e» 
ner,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Schiller.  At  a  later  period, 
obliged  by  the  stote  of  his  health  to  have  reooane  toik 
waters  of  Carisbad,  he  had  the  good  fortune,  to  meet  fre- 
quently with  the  celebrated  Ghsethe,  who  appreciated 
his  teste  and  his  acquisitions,  so  well  ss  to  doJie  to  ix 
kept  informed  by  him  of  every  thing  which  prodoeed 
any  sensation  in  French  literature.  M.  Reinhart  pro- 
mised to  oblige  him:  engagements  of  this  kind  be- 
tween men  of  a  superior  order,  are  always  redpreal, 
and  soon  become  bonds  of  friendship ;  tboee  whidi 
were  formed  between  M .  Reinhart  and  Goethe,  pn 
rise  to  a  correspondence,  which  is  shoot  to  be  prioied 
in  Germany. 

It  will  be  learned  from  thence,  that  having  aniied  it 
that  time  of  lifo,  when  it  becomes  neoeswy  to  decide 
upon  a  profession,  M.  Reinhart  refiected  deeply  vpon 
himself,  upon  his  testes,  his  position  and  thatofhii 
family,  before  coming  to  a  determinatioe ;  and  iha, 
what  was  remarkable  at  such  a  time,  to  a  career  whidi 
might  have  made  hnn  independent,  he  preferred  one  in 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  be  so.  He  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  diplomatic  career,  and  he  did  well ;  adipicd 
to  all  the  employ mente  of  this  profession,  he  fitted  liwa 
all  sucoeasiTely,  and  all  with  distinetioo. 

I  will  hazard  the  opinion  here,  that  he  had  been 
happily  prepared  for  it  by  his  eariy  etudiea  That 
of  theology,  particulariy,  in  which  he  had  diitiDpnbed 
himaelf  at  the  seminary  of  Denkendorf,  and  is  that  of 
the  Protestant  Faculty  at  Tubingen,  bad  given  him  a 
force  and  at  the  same  time  a  suppleness  of  logic,  whkh 
is  to  be  observed  in  all  the  productions  of  his  pen.  To 
escape  the  apprehension  of  yielding  to  an  idea  vhieh 
might  seem  paradoxical,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  reeaO 
here,  the  names  of  several  of  our  great  oegotiaton,  aH 
theologians,  end  all  distinguished  in  history  forbaTiog 
conducted  the  most  important  political  affairs  of  tbeir 
time ;  the  cardinal  chancellor  Duprat,  equally  venedia 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  who  settled  with  LeoX  the  bass 
of  the  Omeordai,  of  which  seTcral  dispositions  are  still  in 
force:  cardinal  d'Ossat,  who  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  (^ 
scTeral  great  powers,  succeeded  in  reconciling Heory IV 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  the  collection  of  whose  letters  is 
still  prescribed  to  young  men  destined  to  pobtic  bos- 
ness :  cardinal  de  Polignac,  theologian,  poet  and  nego* 
tiator,  who,  after  so  many  disastrous  wars,  was  eat* 
bled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  preserve  to  Franeef  ifca 
conqueste  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  also  io  the  nithtor 
theological  books,  that  his  father,  then  bishop  of  Gap. 
commenced  the  education  of  M.  de  Lyonne,  whose 
name  has  acquired  a  new  lustre  by  a  recentsod  istpo^ 
tent  publication. 

The  names  which  I  have  just  dted,  appear  towf' 
ficient  to  sustain  the  influence  which,  in  m/  ^V^ 
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was  eierted  upon  M.  Reinhart  by  the  early  atudies 
to  which  he  kad  been  diracted  by  paleroal  care. 

The  yarioua  and  aoiid  knowledf^  which  he  had  ac^ 
quired,  cauied  him  to  be  called  to  Bordeaux,  to  fulfil  the 
hooomble  and  modeat  daliea  of  preceptor  in  a  Protes- 
tant family  of  that  city. 

There,  be  naUirally  found  himtelf  in  relation  with 
aeTcral  of  the  men,  whoae  talents,  errors  and  death, 
threw  80  much  6clat  upon  our  first  legislative  assembly. 
M.  Reishart,  was  easiiy  persuaded  by  them  to  attach 
himself  to  the  service  of  France. 

I  will  not  constrain  mjrself  to  follow  him  step  by  step^ 
throQgb  (he  vicissitudes  which  marked  his  long  career, 
lo  the  numerous  employments  confided  to  him,  of  an  or- 
der flometimes  superior,  sometimes  inferior,  there  seems 
to  be  an  incongruity,  an  absence  of  catenation,  which  is 
difficalt  to  conceive,  at  present  But  at  that  period  as 
liule  prejudice  was  attached  to  places^  as  to  persons.  In 
other  timea^  favor,  sometimes  discernment,  called  men 
10  eminent  stations.  At  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
efery  poaitioa  was  conquered.  Such  a  state  of  things 
«)on  leads  to  confusion. 

Thos  we  see  M,  Reinhart,  first  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  London— occupy  ing  the  same  place  at  Naples— Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  near  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Ham- 
bar;,  Bremen  and  Lubec — Head  of  the  third  division 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs— Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Florence— Minister  of  Foreign  Relations — 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Helvetia— Consul  General 
at  Milan— Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony— Resident  in  the  Turkish  provinces  be- 
yond the  Danube,  and  commissary  general  of  commer- 
cial relations  in  Moldavia — Minister  Plenipotentiary 
near  ibe  king  of  Wirtemberg^— Director  of  the  Chan- 
cellery of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs — Minister 
Plenipotentiary  near  the  Qermanie  Diet,  and  of  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort,— and  last  of  ali,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Dresden. 

How  many  places,  how  many  duties^  how  many  in- 
terests, confided  to  one  man,  and  that  at  an  epoch,  when 
talents  seemed  to  be  the  less  appreciated,  as  war  ap- 
peared to  take  charge  of  every  thing  I 

YoQ  will  not  expect  it  of  me,  gentlemen,  to  recount 
in  detail  and  in  order  of  date,  all  the  labors  of  M.  Rein- 
but  in  the  different  employments,  which  you  have  just 
heard  enumerated.    This  would  require  a  book. 

I  am  to  speak  to  you  only  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
comprehended  the  functions  which  he  had  to  fulfil, 
whether  as  a  head  of  division,  minister  or  consul. 

Although  M.  Reinhart  had  not  then  the  advantage, 
which  he  enjoyed  some  years  Uter,  of  studying  excellent 
inodels,  he  already  knew,  how  many  and  how  diverse 
qualities,  should  distinguish  a  head  of  division  in  the  de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs.  A  delicate  tact  had  taught 
him  that  his  habits  should  be  simple,  regular,  retired ; 
tbat,  a  stranger  to  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  he  should  live 
for  business  alone,  and  vow  to  it  an  impenetrable  secrecy; 
that,  ever  ready  to  give  information  on  men  and  things, 
he  shonkl  always  have  present  in  his  memory,  tho  whole 
aeries  of  treaties;  know  historically  their  dstes;  dis- 
eem  with  accuracy  their  strong  and  feeble  points,  their 
antecedents  and  their  consequences ;  recollect  in  fine 
the  names  of  the  principal  negotiators,  and  even  their 
family  relations ;  yet  that  while  employing  this  know- 
ledge, he  should  take  caia  not  to  alarm  the  pride  of  the 


ministry,  and  tbat  even  while  leading  it  to  his  opinion, 
bis  success  must'  remain  in  the  shade ;  for  he  knew, 
that  he  ought  to  ahine  with  a  reflected  light  alone ;  but 
he  knew  likewise,  that  no  small  ahare  of  consideration 
ia  naturally  attached  to  so  pure  and  modest  a  life. 

The  spirit  of  observation  of  M.  Reinhart  did  not  stop 
there ;  it  had  led  him  to  discover  how  rare  is  the  com- 
bination of  qualities  necessary  to  a  minister  of  foreign 
afibirs*  A  minister  of  foreign  aflOiirs  should  be  endowed 
with  a  sort  of  instinct,  which  giving  him  prompt  notice, 
prevents  htm,  before  discussion,  from  ever  compromit* 
ting  himself.  He  requires  the  faculty  of  appearing  open 
while  he  is  impenetrable ;  of  being  reserved  with  an 
air  of  carelessness ;'  of  being  politic  even  in  the  choice 
of  his  recreations:  his  conversation  must  be  simple, 
various^  unexpected,  always  natural  and  sometime  in<* 
genuoos ;  in  a  word,  he  should  never  cease,  for  one 
moment  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  qualities,  rare  as  they  are, 
might  not  sufiice,  if  good  fiiith  did  not  furnish  them  with 
a  guarantee  of  which  they  almost  always  stand  in  need. 
No,  I  must  pronounce  it  here,  in  order  to  destroy  a 
prejudice  which  generally  prevails^  diplomacy  ia  not 
a  acience  of  cunning  and  duplicity.  If  good  faith  is 
ever  necessary,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  public  transactions, 
for  it  is  this  which  renders  them  solid  and  durable^  Re- 
serve has  besn  confounded  with  deception.  Good  faith 
never  anthoriaes  deception,  but  it  permits  reserve,  and 
reserve  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  augments  confidence. 

Governed  by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  country, 
by  the  honor  and  interest  of  his  prince,  by  the  love  of 
liberty  founded  upon  order  and  upon  the  rights  of  all, 
a  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  if  he  understands  his  posi- 
tion, is  thus  placed  in  the  noblest  situation  to  which  an 
elevated  mind  oao  aspire. 

After  having  been  a  skilful  minister,  how  many  things 
must  yet  be  known  to  be  a  good  consul !  for  the  duties 
of  a  consul  are  infinitely  various ;  they  are  of  a  charac- 
ter totally  different  from  thoee  of  the  other  functionaries 
of  foreign  afibirs.  They  demand  much  practical  know* 
ledge  for  which  a  particular  education  is  necessary. 
Consols  are  in  a  situation  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
towards  their  countrymen,  to  the  extent  of  their  juris* 
diction,  the  functions  of  judges,  arbitrators  and  media- 
tors  I  they  are  often  civil  ofilcers ;  they  perform  the 
task  of  notaries,  often  that  of  naval  administrators ; 
they  determine  questions  of  sanatary  regulation ;  it  is 
they  who,  by  their  atated  communications,  can  give  a 
just  and  complete  account  of  the  atate  of  commerce, 
navigation  and  manufiicturea  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  reside.  Accordingly  M.  Reinhart,  who  neglected 
nothing  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
information,  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  his 
government,  and  the  justice  of  the  decisions  he  was  calU 
ed  upon  to  make,  as  a  political  or  consular  agent,  or  as 
naval  administrator,  had  made  a  profound  study  of 
national  and  maritime  law.  This  study  had  led  him  to 
the  belief,  that  a  time  would  come,  when  by  contrivan- 
ces skilfoUy  prepared,  a  general  system  of  commerce 
and  navigation  might  be  established,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  all  nations  should  be  reepected,  and  with  such 
a  basis,  thai  war  could  not  alter  the  principle,  even 
though  it  should  suspend  some  of  its  consequences.  He 
was  also  skilled  to  resolve  with  oertainty  and  prompti- 
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tude  all  questions  of  exchange,  of  arbitration,  of  the 
conversion  of  currency,  weights  and  measures,  and  all 
this  without  a  single  lemonstiance  ever  having  been 
addressed,  against  the  information  which  he  gave,  or 
the  decisions  which  he  pronounced.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  personal  consideration  which  aoeompanied  him 
throughout  his  career,  gave  weight  to  his  intervention  in 
the  transactions  referred  to  his  examination  or  arbitration* 

But  extensive  as  the  knowledge  of  a  man  may  be, 
however  large  his  capacity,  a  perfect  diplomatist  is 
rare ;  yet  M.  Reinhart  would  perhaps  have  been  one, 
had  he  possessed  one  more  faculty :  he  saw  and  com- 
prehended clearly ;  pen  in  hand,  he  described  admira- 
bly what  he  had  seen  or  heard.  His  style  was  copious, 
easy,  lively  and  pointed ;  herice  of  all  the  diplomatic 
eorrespondence,  there  was  none  to  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  was  necessarily  and  by  right  difficult  to 
please,  did  net  prefer  that  of  Count  Reinhart.  But 
this  same  man  who  wrote  admirably,  expressed  himself 
with  difficulty.  To  develope  itself,  his  mind  required 
more  time  than  could  be  obtained  in  oouTersation.  In 
order  that  his  internal  language  might  readily  repro- 
duce itself  it  was  necessary  that  he  ahould  be  alone 
and  unaccompanied. 

In  spite  of  this  real  ineonTenienee^  M.  Reinhart  lue- 
eeeded  always,  in  doing  snd  doing  well  too,  every  thing 
with  which  he  was  chariEed.  Where  then  did  he  find 
the  means  of  success  7   Whence  came  his  inspirations  7 

He  derived  them,  gentlemen,  from  a  true  and  pro- 
found sentiment  which  governed  all  his  actions-^from 
the  sentiment  of  duty.  The  efficacy  of  this  sentiment 
is  not  sufficiently  understood.  A  life  devoted  entirely 
to  duty,  is  Tery  easily  disengaged  from  ambition.  The 
life  of  M.  Reinhart,  was  one  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  without  ever  exhibiting 
a  trace  of  personal  calculation,  or  of  pretension  to  pre- 
cipitate advancement. 

This  religion  of  duty,  to  which  M.  Reinhart  was 
faithful  all  his  life,  consisted  in  an  exact  submission  to 
the  instructions  and  orders  of  his  principals ;  in  an  un- 
ceasing vigilance  which,  united  to  great  perspicacity, 
never  left  them  in  ignorance  of  what  it  was  requisite 
they  should  know ;  in  a  scrupulous  veracity  in  all  his 
communications,  were  they  pleasant  or  disagreeable ; 
io  an  impenetrable  discretion ;  in  a  regularity  of  life 
which  invoked  confidence  and  esteem;  in  a  decorous 
bearing;  in  fine,  in  a  constant  attention  to  give  to  the 
acu  of  his  government  that  color  and  tboee  explanations 
which  were  called  for  by  the  intent  of  the  affairs  in 
which  be  participated. 

Although  age  had  indicated  to  M.  Reinhart  the  time 
for  repose,  he  would  never  have  asked  to  retire,  such 
was  his  fear  of  exhibiting  a  lukewarmness  to  serve  in  a 
career  which  had  been  that  of  his  whole  life.  It  was 
necessary,  that  the  royal  beneficence,  always  so  atten- 
tive, should  anticipate  him,  by  giving  to  this  great 
servant  of  France,  the  most  honorable  station,  in  calling 
him  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Count  Reinhart  did  not  enjoy  this  honor  sufficiently 
long ;  he  died,  almost  suddenly,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  1837. 

M.  Reinhart  was  twice  married.  He  left  a  son  by  his 
first  marriage,  who  has  entered  upon  political  life.  The 
best  wish  that  can  be  made  for  the  son  of  such  a  father, 
is,  that  he  may  resemble  him. 


THE  BUND  DAUGHTER. 

BTfiLORA. 

Around  a  cottage-door 

Bright  honey-fluckles  twined. 
And  roees,  of  the  richest  bloom. 
Were  lavish  of  their  sweet  perfame, 

To  charm  the  CTcning  wind. 
Not  yet  the  sun  had  left  the  aky, 
Though  the  pale  moon  was  rising  high. 

Soli  fell  the  purple  light 
On  flower  and  guardian  tree ; 

It  wandered  o'er  the  moss-grown  savei^ 

And  played  among  the  dancing  leavsi^ 
Like  a  spirit — silently ; 

At  last  it  found  a  resting  plaes 

Upon  a  pale  and  quiet  face. 

Alas,  for  earthly  joy  ! 

Death  had  been  busy  there , — 
And  yet  so  lightly  did  he  pass. 
He  had  not  bent  one  blade  of  gnii^ 

Or  stirred  the  summer  air. 
But  ah,  too  surely  aimed  his  dart 
Against  one  true  and  loving  heart! 

Smooth  o'er  the  ntarble  brow 

Reposed  the  glossy  hair. 
While  here  and  there  a  tress  of  gray, 
Amid  its  jet,  like  silver  ray. 

Tokened  of  grief  and  care. 
But  on  the  lips  there  lingered  yet 
The  seal  which  parting  love  had  set  f 

No  sound  shsU  wake  ber  more 

Whether  of  joy  or  woe : 
All  Tsinly  doth  her  lored  one  wespb 
8ke  heeds  not  in  her  dreamless  sleeps 

Whose  tears  of  sorrow  flow. 
Ah  happy,  that  she  doth  not  sss 
Her  daughter's  hopeless  agony. 


Woe,  for  that  weeping  girl ! 

Hers  is  a  moumAil  loL 
For  though  her  eyes  like  Tiolets  bright. 
Are  beauteous  in  the  starry  light, 

Like  them,  «&<  iteth  nef. 
Hark !  while  her  tears  of  angnidi  flow, 
She  speaks  in  broken  music  bw. 


'^Oh.God!  It  cannot 

I  could  bear  all  but  UUr/ 
I  have  not  murmured  that  these  eyes 
Looked  not  upon  the  glorious  skies, 

Thff  home  of  light  and  bliss. 
I  asked  no  more  to  make  me  blest 
Than  in  my  mother's  arms  to  rest. 

**  Her  voice  was  always  soft— 

I  never  knew  it  chide ; 
And  often  when  I*d  hear  them  teU 
The  color  of  some  floweret^  bell, 

I  felt  a  tender  pride. 
In  thinking  it  was  like  a  word 
Of  moae,  from  my  noUmr  haaid. 
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"I  loved  to  kiss  her  brow — 

Her  lip,  her  cheek,  her  bancl ; — 
To  twine  my  fingers  in  her  hair. 
Far-floating  o*er  her  shoulders  bare, 

Loosed  at  my  gay  command. 
And  I  was  happy,  till  there  came 
The  blight  of  sickness  o'er  her  frame ! 

"  Tken  burst  the  tempest  forth ! 

Her  Yoice  grew  faint  and  low- 
Each  day  IftU  she  was  more  weak— 
Until  at  last  she  could  not  speak, 

Or  I  her  wishes  know. 
Vainly  I  bent  my  eager  ear — 
She  trUd  to  tell—/  eoidd  tud  hear  ! 

''Her  friends  came  kindly  in. 

They  tended  her  with  care ; 
Tkof  answered  to  her  asking  eye 
With  everwready  sympathy 

Whilst  I  sat  idle  there. 
Tei,  /,  who  loved  her  more  than  all, 
Sat  useless  by  the  cottage  wall 

''But  when  at  last  they  told 

My  mother  soon  roust  die, 
When  I  stood  breathless  by  the  bed, 
And  some  one  came  to  me,  and  said. 

For  the  UH  Hme  her  eye, 
LoTing  and  as  an  angel  mild, 
Was  gazing  on  her  darling  child ; 

"Maddened  and  sick  at  heart, 
I  strained  my  sightless  eyes ; 
Bat  all  was  dark — no  blessed  ray 
To  show  me  where  my  mother  lay 

Fell  from  the  pitying  skies. 
I  could  not  mark  each  cliange  that  came 
In  warning  o'er  her  gentle  frame. 

''I  thought  my  heart  would  break. 
Knowing  she  looked  on  me — 
That  o*er  each  feature  of  my  face 
She  lingered  with  a  dying  gaze^ 

A  gaze  I  might  not  seel 
Silent  I  stood — as  turned  to  stone— 
Waiting  to  hear  her  parting  groan. 

*  I  ftlt  her  hand  grow  cold — 
It  tightened  in  its  grasp ; — 
My  tears  were  frozen  in  my  heart. 
Until  at  length  they  tried  to  part 

Her  fingers  from  their  clasp. 
Then  with  a  storm  of  anguish  rain. 
They  gushing  fell  like  summer  rain. 

**  Who  now  will  lead  my  feet 

Where  whispering  waters  glide? 
Or  sit  with  me  beneath  the  trees. 
Sweet  converse  holding  with  the  breeze. 

That  roanra  the  forest  wide  7 
Or  rest,  amid  the  odorous  bowers, 
To  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  flowers  7 

^  Mother  1  we  will  not  part- 
Death  cannot  long  divide. 
Botinaiar.off  worU  of  light, 


Where  God  shall  gift  thy  child  with  sight 

We'll  wander  side  by  side. 
Joyful  I  spHng  to  thy  embrace 
Seeing  at  last  thy  blessed  face  I" 

She  paused — her  eager  ear 

Had  caught  the  warning  sound 
Of  voices  and  approaching  feet — 
She  waited  not  their  steps  to  greet, 

But  with  a  sudden  bound 
Towards  the  bier,  oge  cry  she  gave, 
And  died  with  her  she  could  not  save  I 
PhUadelpbla,  1888. 


MISS  SEDGWICK. 

n  Jfr.  T.  W,  WHITE, 

Editor  of  Soothern  Literary  Mesaencer. 

Mjf  Dear  Sir:— Being  at  present  mncb  occupied  with  domaatic 
duilea,  and  never  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  more  dignified  peri- 
odicals than  sovreDlrs,  and  having  nothing  belter  to  send  jou 
than  the  following  paasagea,  I  ahoald  have  ibrebome,  but  that  I 
wished  to  express  to  you  mj  desire  to  complj  with  your  request, 
and  my  very  grateflil  sense  of  your  repeated  attentions  in  send- 
ing your  valuable  Journal  to  me,  and  that  during  thia  hot  season 
I  Imagine  quantity  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  you  <aa  lUUog 
up)  independent  of  quality. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  rospeetfnlly  and  gratefully,  yours, 

C.  M.  SEDGWICK. 
audOrUge,  Mmm.  Ju^  90, 1818. 


PASSAGES 
FROM  A   JOURNAL  AT   ROCKAWAY. 

If  there  is  any  time  at  which  the  love  of  nature  is 
felt  to  be  an  universal  passion — a  love  to  which  all 
other  loves  should  be  sacrificed — ^it  is  at  the  coming  on 
of  Spring,  when  Nature  is  to  our  senses  a  manifestation 
of  the  Creator— a  realization  of  that  belief  of  ancient 
philoaophy,  that  in  nature  the  Almighty  Spirit  lived 
and  mov«l  and  bad  it's  being.  Even  the  poor  pent-up 
denizen  of  the  city,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  as  he  is, 
at  this  season,  when  nature  visibly  begins  her  beautiful 
processes — makes  some  demonstrations  that  the  love 
of  her  is  not  dead  within  him :  the  trees  he  has  planted, 
(God's  witnesses  amidst  brick  walls)  the  birda  (albeit 
stolen  from  their  natural  habitations  in  the  green  wood) 
in  their  cages,  and  the  carefully  tended  plants  at  the 
open  windows  are  signs  of  this  love. 

Those  who  have  passed  their  childhood  where  Na- 
ture'e  choicest  temples  are  fixed — who  may  be  said,  in 
some  humble  sort,  to  have  served  at  her  altars,  are 
most  impatient  at  the  actual  discomforts  as  well  as  pri- 
vations of  a  summer  city  life.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  experienced  a  more  delightful  sensation  than  that 
produced  a  few  days  since  by  a  change  from  New  York 
to  Rockaway-*-from  frying  in  the  city,  to  the  life-giving 
breezes  of  this  magnificent  sea-shore.  Perhaps  neither 
beat  nor  cold  should  be  positive  evila  to  those  in  tolera- 
ble health ;  but  who  is  stoical  enough  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  them  ?  No  topic,  not  morals,  politics,  nor  even 
religion,  is^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life,  so 
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ollen  and  ao  thoroughly  disenased  as  the  weather.  It 
it  the  breath  of  life  to  old  and  young,  to  rich  and  poor, 
and  when  it  eomee,  ao  fiereely  hot  as  daring  the  laat 
week,  we  sufier — and  suflering  there  are  few  that  do 
not  complain.  Besides,  is  it  not  a  positive  evil  during 
the  month  of  June^  when  the  summer  is  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  of  her  youth,  the  only  month  that 
in  oar  northern  region  shadows  forth  a  poet's  spring, 
is  It  not  an  evil  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  city,  to  have 
your  senses  depriTed  of  the  natriroent  prepared  by 
Heaven  to  restore  them  to  their  natural  ministry  to  the 
mind ;  for,  do  not  the  odors  and  the  masie  of  June  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  strawberries!)  awaken  the  dullest 
imagination  7 

A  week  in  the  city,  in  June,  is  then  always  a  loss, 
bat  a  week  like  the  last,  when  the  mercury,  in  our 
coolest  apartments,  stood  at  80®,  and  in  the  warmest  at 
a  point  that  would  not  have  seemed  enviable  to  the 
wretches  in  the  hottest  circle  of  Daniel  Inferno :  after 
such  a  week's  experience  in  town,  the  change  to  Rocka- 
way  makes  one  feel,  as  Dives  might  have  ielt  if  the 
gnlph  bad  mU  been  impassable  that  divided  him  from 
LazamsL    For  the  last  seTen  days  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen,  the  air  was  thick  and  heavy  with  impalpa- 
ble dust,  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees  seemed  to  feel  it 
too  hot  to  move— ^nd  the  poor  Uitle  caged  birds  that 
had  been  singing  themselves  aad  us  into  Ibrgetfiilness 
of  our  exile  from  Nature,  were  withdrawn  from  their 
airings,  and  were  silently  languishing  in  darkened 
apartmentSb    We  had  cast  off  every  garment  that 
could  be  dispensed  with ;  oor  flannels  were  foigotten 
friends.    I  was  suddenly  summoned  here  to  join  a  very 
dear  invalid  friend,  and  I  set  off  to  do  the  most  agreea- 
ble thing  in  the  world  with  the  delightful  self-compla- 
cency resulting  from  the  performance  of  a  duty.    The 
goMea  cup  givea  to  the  miser  in  Paroell's  apologue  is 
an  illustration  of  the  profuseness,  with  which  Provi- 
dence throws  golden  pleasaree  into  the  scale  of  our 
duties.    ,My  companion  was  a  charming  school-girl, 
who  enjoyed  with  a  school-girI*s  relish  the  unexpected 
transition  from  her  tasks  to  our  excoreion.    As  we 
hurried  down  Broadway  to  take  the  four  o'clock  rail-car 
at  Brooklyn,  the  heat  was  intense.    In  the  fetry-boat 
we  felt  the  life-restoring  sea-breeze  that  came  sweeping 
np  the  bay  ;  and  when  the  can  began  their  flight,  we 
were  cooled  down  to  the  temperate  poinL    At  Jamaica, 
where  we  were  transferred  to  Motfs  waggon  and  enter* 
ed  on  the  pretty  country  road  that  leads  to  the  beach, 
tiie  wind  was  to  eool  that  we  wrapped  our  blanket 
ahawb  close  around  us,  and  here  we  have  found  them 
sitting  with  the  windows  down,  and  we  feel  aa  if  we 
had  jumped  finom  a  hot  bath  into  a  anow-bank. 

And  here  before  my  window  ia  the  "  great  and  wide 
■ea.**  What  an  image  of  eternity  it  ia  at  this  moment 
•hrouded  in  mist  I  Yoa  hear  icfs  mighty  Toiee— you 
know  it's  reality,  and  that  *'  therein  are  things  inaomen- 
ble ;"  but  beyond  the  line  where  human  feet  tread,  yoa 
see  nothing— There  where  the  breaken  fall,  as  upon  the 
borden  of  human  life,  is  all  the  dia  and  uproar.  Be- 
yond, throagh  that  immeasurable  distance,  all  §imnt 
repose ;  and  seems  so  only  because  it  is  like  eternity, 
hidden  from  our  vision. 

Jlfaiiday,  P.  M^^l  went  alone  to  walk  on  the  beach. 
There  had  been  a  storm,  and  the  clouds  that  were  wiMly 
Mudding  over  the  heiteDs  here  and  there,  broke  away, 


and  the  sanbeams  poured  from  the  bright  world  tbove 
them  and  kindled  in  the  east  a  ra'mbow  that  dropped 
its  column  of  colored  light  into  the  ocean.  I  vooid 
commend  any  one  afflicted  with  aelf-exaggention  to  i 
aolitary  walk  on  a  aea-beach.  All  lejliffli  is  lost  io  aa 
overpowering  aentiment  of  reverence.  I  had  u  aloaoit 
painful  feeling  of  illimitable  power,  but  ai  I  turned 
from  the  aurf  which  waa  breaking  magQifieeoUy,  t 
aweet  breath  from  the  landward  doTer-fieldsmet  me, 
and  filled  my  eyea  with  tean  and  my  heart  with  ko- 
aationa  like  those  that  anawer  the  voices  of  kindred,  or 
are  called  forth  by  the  little  beam  that  greets  « frao 
the  candle  in  our  own  home,  when  we  return  from  a 
stranger's  dwelling. 

Monday  evening  brought  me  three  letters.  Where 
do  lettera  iieC  come  except,  as  Johnson  laoeoled,  sot  10 
the  grave?  Chance  could  hardly  throw  together  the 
productiona  of  three  more  remarkable  wooaea  than  my 
oorreapondenta— the  least  of  them  in  the  worlds  tjt  ia 

the  greatest,  perhaps  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  

haa  many  high  facoitiee,  aome  ahnoat  pietermtoral 
powen  that  ■  ■  does  not  approach ;  clearer  moral 

perceptiona  and  loflter  aapirationa  no  one  bat.  They  are 
not  unlike  in  that  quality  that,  like  a  pore  atmospheR 
givea  vigor  and  effect  to  all  others— natorslness, 
Neither  haa  —  the  varied  and  enriching  eipeneoee, 
the  glowing  imagination  and  the  almoat  unlimited  a^ 
quiaitiona  of  Mrs.  ■■  ;  but  ahe  haa  a  healthier  and 
therefore  a  happier  spirit.  She  haa  the  spontaneoos 
richneas  and  goodness  that  are  (TodHi  gifts,  lod  « 
superior  to  any  acquired  talents  or  results  of  Tirtooa 
efibrts  as  sunlight  to  lamplight,  or  the  gracious  thoven 
from  the  clouda  to  the  pouringa  from  a  watering-pot 
Her  mind  seems,  without  an  effort  (for  you  ace  no 
fluttering  of  the  wings)  to  rise  to  the  highest  altitode: 
and,  kind  and  patient,  without  any  apparent  stoopiag; 
to  come  down  to  the  leaat  duty.  While  poor  —  i> 
beating  her  golden  feathere  off  against  every  Hnit » 

if  limita  were  prison  walls, is  singing  on  emj 

bough,  feathering  every  nest  as  well  aa  her  own,  and 
feeding  every  chance  bird. 

7\ieadey.— The  gay  aeason  for  watering-places  htf 
not  yet  come,  and  beaide  the  untiring  and  eTer-exeitia^ 
view  of  the  aea,  there  ia  liule  to  vary  life  here;  there 
are  drivea  on  the  beach,  and  when  the  tide  is  up,nwnd 
the  pretty  rural  lanes  of  the  interior,  pest  the  fans- 
houaea,  where  you  ace  plenty  of  pig-norseries  and  faca* 
coops,  where  generations  are  preparing  for  the  tii- 
devouring  jawa  of  the  New  York  market.  Tbeo  ve 
have  those  three  great  daily  events  of  all  watirinr 
places,  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  diversified  by  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Blake  &  Mead,  and  the  ingeooity 
of  French  cook&  And  we  have  arrivals  and  dtfntsm. 
At  this  moment  there  is  sunding  before  the  piazia  a 
carriage  built  upon  the  model  of  an  English  aiail-coteh, 
with  four  grey  horses,  their  oaaster  sealed  on  the  box 
with  a  friend ;  the  coachman  and  fbouaaa  in  frock  eoatSi 
ahorto,  and  while  top  boots  in  the  dickey,  and  the  My, 
her  nurses  and  children,  inside.  The  coseh  and  barBesi 
are  blazoned  with  stags'  heads  and  other  henIdiedeT>- 
ces.  Some  impertinent  whispen  asking  frao  ^^^ 
aide  of  the  houae  these  anti-republican  embicns  aie 
derived,  are  suppressed  from  respect  to  the  v»f^ 
tending  lady,  who,  with  her  pretty  children,  the  p 
ture  of  an  Anericsii  matroiiy  is  oooftsoody  mi^^ 
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aod  bowing  her  adieaz.  The  sajreasm  Is  changed  to 
a  regret  at  the  k>ad  taste  of  appropriating  unmeaning 
eobleniB. 

Wednttdgji  monnng. — ^Would  that  aome  one  who 
Jiad  Charlee  Lamb'a  art  of  putting  let  pUiU  mortda  in 
piaurssque  lights,  would  write  an  eany  upon  the  roo- 
nlities  o(  a  watering-place  I  Esaays  have  been  written 
demonstrating  that  the  most  common  extrayagance 
consisted  in  the  thougbtleas  expenditure  of  hours  and 
shiJiingL  Is  there  not  a  similar  waste  from  careleasness 
of  ihote  leseer  moralities,  which  make  up  the  sum  of 
most  people's  Tirtues  ?  There  are  few  (certainly  few 
womeo,)  born  to  *'  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale" — few 
Charbtle  Cordaya  or  Elisabeth  Frya;  but  all,  by 
eooDoinisiog  small  but  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
duciog,  not  great  good,  but  agreeable  sensations,  may 
sdd  malerially  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  At  a 
waleriog-place,  for  example,  if  a  gentleman,  instead  of 
cuting  a  doubtful  or  sarcastic  glance  at  a  newly  ar- 
rired  stranger,  bestow  some  trifling  courtesy — if  it  be 
but  a  bow  or  a  word  of  kind  greeting,  enough  to  express 
"we  are  fellow-beings** — especially  if  the  new  comer 
faappen  to  be  not  fashionable,  not  comsne  U/mi,  and  the 
aluier  be  so— it  will  be  seen  that  a  sunbeam  baa  fhllen 
across  the  stranger's  path :  and  who  can  estimate  the 
Tsltie  of  a  sunbeam,  a  moral  sunbeam? 

A!)  the  world  are  purreyors  of  pleasure  for  the 
fiskionable  and  beautiful ;  but  there  are  at  all  watering- 
places,  unknown,  unattractive  and  solitary  beings,  who 
are  cheered  by  a  slight  courtesy  expressing  the  courtesy 
of  ihe  heart.  An  invalid  may  be  relieved  of  weary  mo- 
ments by  a  patient  listener  to  his  complaints:  this  is 
perhaps  weakness,  but  never  mind;  let  the  weak 
profit  by  the  strength  of  the  strong,  and  an  easy  obe- 
dience will  be  rendered  to  the  great  precept,  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens."  An  old  man  may  be  gratified 
(at  small  expense,)  by  the  offer  of  precedence  at  table, 
ore  privileged  seat  on  a  sofa. 

I  have  known  ladies,  long  disused  to  such  courtesies, 
hrigbtened  for  half  an  hour  by  a  courteous  picking  up 
of  a  dropped  pocket-handkerchiefl  There  are  small 
sins  of  commission,  as  well  as  of  omission,  thoughtlessly 
enacted.  For  instance,  a  wretched  dyspeptic  complain- 
ed to  me  this  morning  that  he  lost  his  two  hours'  sleep 
(all  the  fiend  allows  him,)  by  reason  of  one  of  his 
neighbors  taking  a  fancy  to  walk  the  gallery  half  the 
oight  in  ereakiog  boota.  And  at  this  moment  half  a 
dozen  lawless  children  are  shouting  and  screaming  in 
the  gallery  adjoining  the  room  of  an  invalid  who  is 
vainly  trying  to  aleep.  Are  not  theae  violations  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  7  and  ahoukl  creaking  boota  be  worn 
by  any  but  the  confessed  enemies  of  their  race?  and  is 
it  not  enough  to  make  a  misanthrope  of  a  Burchell,  to 
have  the  muaic  of  children's  footsteps  converted  into 
auch  an  annoyance  7 

Ah  when  ahall  we  see  the  principle  of  brotherhood, 
that  informs  the  great  operationa  of  philanthropists, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  common  charities  of  life — 
upon  the  aocial  relations  in  these  summer  resorts, 
where  people  "most  do  congregate?" — How  it  would 
annihilate  diatanoes  between  man  and  man,  bring 
down  the  loftiness  of  the  lofty,  and  exalt  the  de- 
pressed ! — How  it  would  kindle  up  the  evening  horizon 
of  the  aged,  and  disperse  the  mists  from  the  dawn  of 
the  young ! 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

COMMENCEMEUT  AinnVEltSARY.    OEOBOfiTOWn 
COLLEGE.    THE  DINNER,  Itc. 

Mff  4mt  White  :^Am  the  appropriate  vehkle  of  aueh  lafiur* 
matioo,  I  bag  to  ask  yoa  to  devote  a  page  or  two  of  the 
Soathern  Literary  Meeeeoger  to  the  reoord  of  one  of  the  aoet 
iatereetiog,  loielleetaal,  and  social  treats  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  partake  of.  I  allade  to  the  Aooaal  Conunenoe- 
nent  of  the  Georgetown  Collefe,  wbieh  took  place  on  the  Mth 
July,  1888.  Tou  and  your  work  were  remembered  both  in  tba 
college,  and  at  the  feeiive  board,  npon  that  occaiion,  and  kn  a 
manner,  too,  which  woald  have  given  you  much  pleasure  and 
prkletohear. 

The  Htenry  exercises  were,  In  the  main,  highly  respeetabto 
to  the  students  who  had  parts.   Where  all  was  ao  good,  h  wbaM 
be  invidious,  perhape,  to  parUcotarlse ;  yet  I  moat  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  performances  of  the  four  gradoatee, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  oodergraduatee,  who  had  exoielses,  for 
prfaMe  and  preminmo.    Of  thoee  who  graduated,  young  sioyla 
of  New  York,  and  Green  of  Washington,  had  the  flrai  parts. 
The  valedictory  of  Doyle  was  v«ry  well  written,  but  delivered 
very  badly,  on  account  of  the  Imperlectneee  witb  which  k  had 
been  committed.    Another  part,  by  the  eame  young  gentleman. 
In  delbaee  of  Natural,  as  eompared  with  Moral  Phlloaoyhy,  as 
a  adence,  was  far  more  ereditahle  to  him,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  was,  as  well  as  the  oratloa  of  Green,  iqwa  Ancient 
aod  Modern  RepubHes,  a  very  good  specimen  of  youthful  earn- 
poelUon  and  eloquenee.    The  latter  was  perbaps  loo  strongly 
tanbned  with  a  seethmal  political  fbeHng,— a  fault,  which  tha  ob- 
vious good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  talemed  young  author  will 
moatenrsly  oarreet,  whenever  he  ftnda  h  obtrudlAg  upon  mora 
practical  efforts,  hereafter.    I  would  here  remark,  that  it  eeensed 
to  be  the  general  impression  that  Green  was  entitled,  all  things 
ooneidered,  and  eo  fsr  as  thoee  present  could  jodge,  to  the  flret 
honor,  inelead  of  Doyle.    Toung  Ford  teak  up  the  defence  of 
Moral,  agaiaat  the  oration  of  Doyle  in  favor  of  Natural  Fhl- 
loeophy,  as  a  edenee,  sAd  produced  a  very  creditable  essay,  in 
point  of  eompoeition.    The  manner  of  treating  k  was  somewhat 
common- place,  however.    Loekett  of  Maryland  produced  quits 
a  seneatloa  by  his  vigorous,  spirited,  and  admirably  delivered 
argnnsent  agatnat  the  senseless  practice  of  duelling,  and  gave 
promise  thereby,  of  future  distinction.  If  his  life  be  spared,  and 
his  present  ambhfoa  holds.  In  the  eouneUs  of  his  country.  As  ha 
has  now  stepped  but  a  single  pece  upon  the  stage,  will  he  par- 
don an  admirrr  of  his  ulents  for  suggesting  to  him  one  or  two 
hinis  as  to  manner  ?  His  style  is  very  line  and  effisctlve,  but  ha 
speaks  far  too  rapkily ;  a  fault  which  was  remarked  also  in  the 
performance  of  Green,  which,  beautiful  as  It  was,  was  yal 
greatly  marred  by  the  extreme  Indistinctness  consequent  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke.    Mr.  Luekett  must  alter  his 
present  mode  of  pronoonclng  thoee  familiar  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  terminate  in  ere,  before  he  can  become  a  finished 
speaker.  He  invariably  gave  that  termination  the  eoundof  simpla 
•  or  oe ;  ao  f<oe  for  "  store,"  be/ve  for  "  before,*^— and  the  like. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  add  to  this  notice  an  expression  of  sincere 
and  earnest  hope  that  Ur.  Luekett  will  carry  out  with  him,  from 
the  Untvereity  into  the  world,  the  same  stem  Roman  eentimeiMs 
with  regard  to  the  absurd  custom  of  duelling,  which  he  so  elo- 
quently and  forceAilly  denounced  in  this  oration. 

While  on  Ihe  subject  of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  notice  a  com- 
mon misprononeiation  of  one  other  of  the  most  familiar  worda 
in  the  language,  which  struck  my  ear  during  the  delivery  of 
Oreen*s  performance.  It  Is  an  error  Into  which  members  of 
congress,  in  both  chambers,  are  continually  falling,  but  derives 
from  that  feet,  no  good  philological  sanetioa.  I  allude  to  the 
pronunclatfon  of  <*  inalienable"  as  if  spell  AaelesneUe,  whh  the 
emphasis  on  the  third  syllable.  Walker's  Johnson  gives  the 
sound  of  this  word  thus :  m-ole-ye-iMMe ;  which  is  certainly 
not  only  much  eaater  to  articulate,  but  Is  also  a  great  deal  mora 
euphonical  to  the  esr. 

There  were  several  performances  from  the  pea  of  young 
Lewie  (an  undergraduate)  of  Tennessee,  which  promise  Tery 
brightly  for  the  future  poetical  fame  of  the  precocious  author. 
He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  heroic  measure  as  hie  forte,  and 
gave  some  very  pretty  paraphraees  of  passages  la  Grecian  and 
Rpnan  bismry ,  somawbal  In  the  manner  of  Pope  and  Drydea. 
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But  he  bai  originalkj  of  genlat  enoiif  h  to  rarj  this  Mjla  of 
eompatiUon ;  and  If  he  nodld  turn  hie  BtteoUon  to  the  lighter 
and  more  popular  neaearee,  he  might  make  ble  verve  the  aeed 
of  greener  and  bRMder  latnele  than  now  deck  the  browa  of  many 
a  modern  poec 

Cnyler  gare  tie  a  Tery  good  eyllabue  of  American  authon, 
wkh  a  clerar  nuning  sketch  of  the  growth  and  aehlerement 
of  American  literature.  Bat  I  am  at  a  loes  to  perceive  the  force 
of  that  criticism  which  concedes  the  palm  of  preference  over 
all  our  writers  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  and  places  Bryant,  Halleck, 
PerciraU  Irvlngi  Cooper,  and  the  rest,  In  a  lower  niche. 

The  prisee  and  premiome  were  awarded  by  Archbishop  Ec- 
cleston  of  Baltimore,  with  much  impoeing  ceremony,  and  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  recipients  were  all  very  creditably  per- 
formed.  There  was  very  line  mueic  by  a  well>conducted  band 
interspersed  among  the  exercises,  and,  at  about  noon,  the  large 
aadience  sepavaced  with  great  apparaot  aatlefaction  wkh  the 
treat  they  had  been  enjoying.  • 

After  taking  a  view  of  the  line  prospects  which  are  to  be  seen 
flrom  every  point  of  view  about  the  college,  and  having  ex- 
amined the  well-ordered  arrangements  for  the  comfort,  conve- 
nience, health  and  happinese  of  the  iCudente,  I  had  the  honor 
of  sitting  down,  with  other  Invited  gvesu,  at  one  of  the  moei 
•amptuous  and  social  banqoett  It  was  ever  my  happiness  to 
paruks  of.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  presided, 
wkh  much  dignity  and  urbanky,  over  the  feetlve  board,  around 
wlUch  were  eesced  ckisene  from  every  part  of  the  Dieiilct,  wkh 
■everal  ftom  dlierant  ataiea  in  the  Union,  wkhomdIetlBCllon  of 
rellglotts  sect  It  was  troly  dellghtAil  to  wltnees  the  prooft  of 
attachment  and  devoiednees  to  the  proaperky  of  their  Mma 
Mater  evinced  by  eeveral  of  the  Alumni,  who  were  present,— 
while  the  Invited  guests,  generally,  with  that  Hbarallly  wlilch 
is  ^e  eore  promoter  of  aoclatnees  and  good-feellng,  were  by  no 
meaoe  backward  In  bearing  thehr  parts  in  the  feetivky  of  the 
occasion. 

The  first  sentiment,  aftor  the  cloth  was  renored,  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mnlledy,  late  principal  of  the  college.  Premi- 
sing that  k  wae  a  custom  of  the  Inetkotiott  to  give  a  parting 
dinner  to  the  graduates,  annually,  he  eald  that  he  was  reminded 
of  the  origin  of  tlw  word  **  |Taduate,*«^which  came  from  Ors- 
dler,  gradi,  gretsiM,— te  rnstt.  His  sentiment  ehouM  be,  May 
our  gradoatee  "  walk**  ae  they  have  been  tmmgU, 

To  which  Mr.  Doyle  happily  replied ;  expreeelng  the  hope, 
that  the  graduating  class  of  that  day  might  realise  tlie  wish  of 
the  reverend  ex-preeident,  by  emulating  the  example,  aa  well 
■a  remembering  the  teachings,  of  their  instructors. 

Mr.  Lynch  of  Maryland  was  next  toasted,  In  appropriate  and 
flattering  terme,  as  one  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Instkutlon,  who 
bad,  by  his  recent  contributions  to  the  Southern  Utorary  Mae- 
■enger,  reflected  great  credk  upon  hie  •ilme  Mefer.  Amoug 
other  happy  things  eald  in  thle  connection  wae  that  from  one 
of  the  faculty,  In  allusion  lo  the  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Messenger,  upon  the  *  Influence  of  Romance  upon  Morals  ;* 
"  Lfneh'Uw  to  Immoral  writere  .***  Thle  sally  was  received 
wHh  much  applause;  but  nothing  would  draw  out  the  subject  of 
it :  his  modesty  was  found  to  be  Indomitable,  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  Mr.  Lynch.    8ed  pemnA  loquiiur. 

Mr.  George  Washington  Park  Custis,  of  Arlington,  being 
complimented  by  the  preeldent  of  the  day,  ae  a  steady  friend  of 
the  Iftstitotlon,  and  an  ever-welcome  guest  at  Its  feetlve  board, 
eoteitalned  the  company  wkh  a  very  iniireetlng  aaeedota  oi 
General  Washington  and  an  Indian  prophet,  who,  in  the  old 
war,  had  eloquently  foretold  the  future  greatneee  of  Peter 
Pmtrim.  This  was  followed  by  the  eeniiment,  "  The  Oratory  of 
Nature :  the  only  true  Eloquence.** 

Mr.  Mnlledy  here  volunteered  to  bring  hi  a  proof  of  the  emr- 
rsctnees  of  this  sentiment  of  Mr.  Custis ;  and,  having  retired 
for  a  moment,  soon  returned  wkh  a  very  good  "  counterfeit  pre- 
•entment**  of  an  Indian  chieftain, 

"  All  painted  and  plumed  In  his  sarage  array,'*— 

and  smoking  the  long  pipe  of  peace.  This  character  wae  sus- 
tained wkh  great  eflect  by  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  the  Dis- 
trict, who  has  lately  been  making  k  hie  study  for  profeeriooal 
purpoees.  He  [Mr.  Pettrich]  delivered  a  very  clever  defence  of 
the  fine  arU,  and  aculpture  particularly.  In  the  characterletic 
etyle  of  the  red  man,  (a  gentleman  preeent  acting  as  interpre- 
ter 0  and  maintained'  that  the  arts  wsre  the  objecu  of  admira- 
tion and  delight  to  the  sona  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  to  the 


white  man.    This  wae  a  vary  pretty  spisods,  and  nest  «ffvtt 

much  eelel. 

Wm.  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  being  called  on  Ibr  a  lout,  can  ihi 
health  of  the  An^Mehop  of  BaktoMre,  the  fnMoA  of  thi 
Day,— who  happily  replied,— and  offered  a  sendam  In  hm 
of  the  Order  who  had  founded  and  reared  the  inttkntioi,  ii 
wlioee  halls  the  company  were  pertaklag  ef  the  phewiu  oT 
cordial  hoepitalky.  To  this  the  Ex-Rector  of  Iha  CoUaft  n. 
sponded  appropriately,  and  gave  the  beakh  of 

William  Joseph  Waker,  Eeq.,  of  England— one  of  the  gwn 
preeent,'  a  literary  friend  and  teother ;  who,  la  kk  tm,  pn 
<*Theeonaof8L  Ignatius;  the  great  promom  efenliibMil 
education,  and  the  Arm  upholdera  of  ml;  libanl  opnioM, 
throughout  the  world.** 

Alexander  Dimitry ,  Eeq.  of  Waahhigton,— late  of  Loviiiut, 
and  adietinguiehed  Ainmnueof  the  College,— baioftlladed  a  fa 
a  highly  complimentary  toast,  prspossd  the  heakb  ef  *«  Jia«r. 
Otie,  Esq. :  whoee  contribotione  to  the  Southern  Ifamnprhm 
rendered  good  eervice  to  the  advancement  of  thtt  liunttn,  ef 
which  that  periodical  ie  the  able  organ.**  To  lUi  tout  Mr. 
Otie  briefly  reeponded,  and  eleaed  wkh  the  fellowteiiMiaat: 
"  GeoTf  efeisn  Caitegt.  In  these  cleeoic  shsdeo  wKjmufu 
American  aeholar  yet  And  lila  Academe,  naay  afttORpMihii 
Casuly,  and  many  a  statesman  hie  Egsria.** 

Mr.  Hobaa  of  Washington,  one  ef  the  Alnaioi,  kiviai  beci 
complimented  to  a  toaat,  by  one  of  the  gradoam  of  tin  dsy, 
addreseed  the  table  with  fine  effect  for  a  ftw  aioattoti;  dime 
which,  in  a  etrain  of  eloquence  which  renledtd  aeof  vhal 
had  heard  of  the  atyle  of  Corraa,  PhliHps  and  flhW.  todvik 
upon  the  variety  of  profeeetona  for  which,  ia  ate  lilt,  ike  ai- 
'denu  of  that  Instkutlon  were  fitted  by  iheconreeof  MdyilMi 
pursued.  It  wae  a  beamlfol  tribute  to  hii  Jhm  Jiter.udl 
regret  that  I  was  unable  to  Jot  down  eome  netes,u  ki  ^ekc, 
ftom  which  to  prsaent  your  readen  wkh  a  bsBer  idea  of  ikt 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Haxtnn  of  Waahlngton,  being  called  oa  for  t  miiaat, 
Indulged  the  company  with  a  line  epeclmen  of  AedMr^i  i^*^*^ 
obviouely,  aa  a  humoroue  horleeque  of  the  eonunoo  aylc  ef  d- 
dreaeing  public  aaeembliea.  It  was  a  piece  ef  noek'hcnic  do* 
qnence,  which  eonvuleed  tha  audience  wkh  taogkier,  n  nB 
by  the  clevemeee  of  the  conception,  ae  by  the  krcsiftiMednn«7 
with  which  k  wae  delivered.  R  cloeed,  chancteniiktnri  ^ 
a  toaat  to  "The  memory  of—  Jmlim  Camrl**  TUi  w* 
bit  of  fun  worthy  of  **  Box**  bimeelf. 

7U  Mmrim  Bamd  tf  WMtirngtm,  (who  wen  lnilMd«» 
during  and  after  dinner,)  were  ^nNropriaiely  tseittd  brow^ 
the  Vice  PreeMente  of  the  table,  aa  "  an  anneal  Noree  ef  p)«- 
euro  to  the  reeldents  and  Tfaltere  of  Oeor|oio«a  Coilep" 
Whereupon  the  band  played  a  brilliant  ovtftsn,  wkieh  vm 
raptnroualy  applandad. 

Rav.  Mr.  Ryder  of  Philadalphia,  an  Alnmaoi,  umetlWea 
by  a  complimentary  eentiment,  offered  to  him,  u  en  nfrc^ 
dent  of  one  of  the  Ikerary  aaaodetfone  of  the  cotlcie,  by  m 
of  the  preeent  members.  His  reeponse  was  Isritf  tadippi^ 
priate,  and  cloeed  with  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Otis  ef  5fw  Em^ 
one  of  the  guests :  to  which  the  latter  respoaded,  tad  took  the 
oceaaion,  as  a  native  of  Messachuaetis,  to  pay  a  «eil«d(iiittd 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Charertn;  vho* 
minletratione  at  Boaton  had  won  for  him  the  noivanal  R^ 
and  affection  of  the  whole  of  that  enlightened  ceanseDKy,  vU- 
out  any  aeetarlan  axceptione.  Thle  allosioQ  was  rNdred  ^ 
muck  aatlsfacUon,  and  was  feelingly  ecksowlriced  by*» 
venerable  president  of  the  day,  the  Aichbiebop  of  iko  diM«> 
Several  other  eeotlments  were  offered,  eome  soofi  ^^' 
and  then,  the  hour  being  yet  early,  the  ublewu  iOuifir 
the  whole  aaeembly  eeparatlog  wkh  many  apleislnf  mfi^- 
tkm  to  be  called  up  hereafker,  of  a  day  ao  aoclaltj,  tauikowHr 
and  happily  spent 

Tours,  my  dear  Whke, 


FLATTERY. 


An  elegant  writer  obeervee,  «« The  coin  tiat  b  tw*  f^ 
among  mankind  la  Flattery ;  the  only  beneflt of  wkkkM" 
by  hearing  what  wa  an  not,  we  may  be  faistracisd  la  wktf 
ought  to  be.** 
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SCIENTIiB  MISCELLANEA. 
BY  A.  D.  G. 

Nam. 

DEFminONfl  IN  NATURAl^I9TORY. 

PitCo  is  said,  on  a  certain  oecasion,  to  have  defined 
oao  to  be  **a  featberless  biped.**    The  next  day  Di- 
ogenes, baWng^  plucked  a  chicken,  placed  it  upon  the 
philosopher's  desk,  with  this  label— **Plato*8  man.'* 
This  mistake  arose,  not  from  a  want  of  aeuteness  on 
the  part  of  the  Grecian  philosopher,  bat  from  the  in^ 
trinsie  difficolty  of  his  subjeck    One  wonid  be  led  to 
beiiere,  from  the  language  of  natural  history,  as  welt 
u  from  that  of  common  society,  that  there  existed  in 
tba  world  of  created  things  well  defined  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, separating  between   the   different  genera, 
dines,  &&    But  when  we  come  to  search  a  little  more 
closely  for  these  Knes,  they  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Even  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  animals, 
vegetables,  and  minerals,  at  their   extremities,  run 
•ODDQch  ioto  each  other,  that  naturalisU  have  puzzled 
themselves  in  Tain  to  fix  upon  the  exact  boundary  of 
each ;  some  placing  a  species  in  one  kingdon^  whichi 
others  have  placed  in  another.    In  distinguishing  the 
nors  perfea  species  of  one  kingdom  from  those  of 
mother,  this  diflicalty  does  not  exist;  and  I  would  by 
DO  means  be  understood  as  saying,  that  we  could  not 
essily  point  out  a  difference  between  a  man  and  a  tree, 
or  between  a  tree  and  a  rock.    It  is  in  distinguishing 
betweeo  the  more  imperfect  species  only,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  several  kingdoms,  that*  this  difiiculty  is  met 
with. 

It  wouM  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  an  easy  matter 
to  distinguish  an  animal  from  a  vegetable.  But  let  us 
examine  this  matter  a  little  more  minutely.  Wherein 
does  this  difierence  consist?  What  characteristic  fea- 
ture is  there  which  may  serve  to  distinguish  between 
them?  One  of  the  first  which  suggesu  itself,  is  the 
P«*es8ioo  of  a  power  of  locomotion.  Yet  many  testa- 
cy snd  all  zoopbites,  (which  are  universally  classed 
vnong  animals)  are  found  fastened  to  the  rocks  near  the 
*ea-shore,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  self  same 
piAce  where  they  were  born  ;^whilst  the  se^-weed 
moves  about  continually  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
deriving  nourishment  from  its  waters. 

The  ability  to  move  some  of  their  parts  by  a  power 
iflberent  in  themselves,  might  seem  characteristic  of 
snimals.  Yet  there  are  some  vegetables  which  possess 
this  power  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  whilst  in  some 
■nimals,  it  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  wanting.  A 
good  instance  of  the  possession  of  this  power,  by  a 
plant,  is  affbvded  in  the  Venus  flytrap,  (Dionea  musi- 
pola)  a  plant  indigenous  to  tile  Carolinas.  Its  leaves 
*ra  jointed  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong 
pnckies.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered 
with  a  sweet  Kquid,  very  tempting  to  flies.  But  no 
sooner  does  an  unwary  fly  attempt  to  rob  it  of  ita 
treasures,  than  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly  rise 
up,  the  rows  of  prickles  lock  into  each  other  and 
squeeze  the  pofiS|captive  to  death. 

The  possession  of  some  one  or  all  of  the  senses, 
might  seem  characterisu'c  of  animals.  NaturalisU  al- 
low to  the  oyster  only  one  sense,  that  of  feeling;    This 


same  sense  appears  to  be  possessed,  to  an  almost  equal 
extent,  by  the  sensitive  plant  (Mimosa  sensitiva.)  If 
you  touch  the  oyster,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  fiaeling,  by  closing  its  shell.  Touch  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  immediately  hs  leaves  shrink,  and,  together 
with  the  branches,  bend  down  towards  the  earth,  as 
if  in  this  way  to  escape  further  molestation. 

This  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  attempting  to  draw 
a  dividing  line  between  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  light  floculent  substance  which  oflen 
appears  upon  the  surface  of  decaying  fruit  (commonly 
called  mould,)  is  classed  with  vegetables  j-^whilst  the 
substance,  precisely  similar  to  it  in  appea ranee,  which 
is  found  upon  the  walls  of  damp  cellars,  is  certainly  a 
mineral  (nitrate  of  potassa,  6r  saltpetre.)  These  diffi- 
culties have  deterred  most  modern  naturalists  from 
attempting  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the  three 
kingdiMns  of  nature.  Linnaeus  attempted  it*  His  dis- 
tinction was:  *'  minerals  grow,*  plants  grow  and  live) 
animals  grow,  live  and  think."  This  distinction  would 
seem  at  first  thought  correct  enough,  yet  it  will  not  bear 
examination ;  in  fact,  it  only  removes  the  difficulty  a 
step  further  off,  and  the  inquirer  may  turn  upon  his 
instmcter  with  the  questions:  **what  is  it  to  live?  what 
is  it  to  think?**  But  even  supposing  these  last  men- 
tioned inquiries  answered,  how  many  thoughts  have 
ever  entered  the — I  cannot  say  head  of  an  oyster,  for 
it  has  none ;  neither  can  I  say  brain,  for  this  is  also 
wanting; — ^have  ever  entered  the  body  of  an  oyster. 
There  is  an  absurdity  in  the  very  form  of  the  question. 
No  one,  1  suppose,  ever  attributed  thought  to  an  oyster* 

This  gradual  passage  into  each  other,  which  charac- 
terizes the  three  grart  kingdoms  of  nature,  is  observa^ 
ble  also  in  their  subdivisions.  The  leather-winged  bat 
is  a  connecting  link  between  beasts  and  birds ;  lizzards 
between  beasts  and  reptiles ;  reptiles  themselves,  be* 
tween  beasts  snd  fisheSi  So  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
ferns  and  mosses,  whose  seeds  are  evident,  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  more  perfect  plants  and 
the  numerous  class  of  fungi,  the  most  imperfect  of 
vegetables.  So  also  io  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
numerous  specimens,  which  assume  s  regular  form  by 
cleavage,  serve  to  connect  those  which  appear  as  rude 
and  unshapen  masses,  with  those  whieh  are  presented 
to  us,  possessed  of  the  high  poUsh  and  al>  the  beauti- 
ful regularity  of  form  which  characterize  the  perfect 
crystal. 

An  observation  of  these  facts,  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  *'  progressive  theory,"  by  which  some  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  trace  back  the  descent  of  man  him- 
self, through  an  indefinite  line  of  ancestry,  to  simple 
organic  mud.  From  so  humble  an  original,  they  have, 
in  imagination,  seen  him 

'*  BiM  each  generation  one  ley, 
To  Adam,  who  was  but  a  monkej." 

At  any  rate,  it  is  on  such  observations  they  have  found- 
ed some  of  their  most  plausible  argomedts  in  support 
of  their  strange  fancy. 

Na  IV, 

D£V£LOPlftENT  OF  FHTSICAL  8CIEKGE. 

There  are  few  pages  in  the  general  history  of  our 
race,  which  more  strikingly  display'the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  than  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  its  achievemenU  in  the  department  of  pbyaicol 
■cience.    Moral  and  religious  troth  man  has  received 
by   special  revelation  ;'-political   knowledge,  whilst 
much  of  it  is  the  result  of  experienee  and  obsenration, 
yet  its  great  principles  ha?e  been  learned  from  the 
pages  of  inspiration ; — physical  science  is  entirely  man's 
own.    Who  that  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
wide  extended  and  aoeurate  knowledge  of  some  impor- 
tant subjeet,  which  is  now  in  our  possession,  and  has 
traced  it  back  to  its  origin  in  some  insignificant  and  now 
almost  forgotten  obsenraiion,  has  noticed  with  what 
untiring  perseverance  the  clue  thus  obtained  has  been 
followed ;  has  observed  how,  at  each  step,  nature  has  been 
forced  to  yield  up  her  choicest  secrets,  in  answer  to  the 
well  directed  inquiry  of  the  philosopher ;— whotis  there 
that  has  observed  all  this,  and  has  not  found  his  concep- 
tions of  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  greatly  ex- 
alted above  that  which  they  were  before  1    The  his- 
tory of  no  particular  branch  of  natural  science  presents 
this  subject  in  a  better  point  of  view  than  that  of  elec- 
tricity.   The  progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
this  sgent,  may  be  filly  compared  to  that  of  a  stream 
whose  fountain  head  is  in  some  wild,  sequestered  spot, 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable,  but  which  in  its  course, 
receiving  its  tributaries  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
led,  swells  at  length  into  a  mighty  river,  bearing  upon 
iu  bosom  the  commerce  of  disUnt  nations,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  blessing  mankind.    The  knowledge  of 
electricity  possessed  by  the  ancients,  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  one  solitary  fact    They  knew  that 
when  amber  had  been  rubbed  with  «  warm  cloth,  it 
would  attract  straws,  or  other  light  bodies  to  itself,  and 
having  held  them  in  eonuot  for  a  fb#  moments,  wouM 
repel  them. 

When  aAer  a  long  period  of  ignorance^  the  attention 
of  mankind  was  again  turned  to  the  study  of  natural 
science,  and  they  began  to  search  among  the  records  of 
antiquity  for  that  which  had  been  known  to  the  oM  phi- 
losophers, this  fact  was  all  they  found  respecting  eiee- 
tricity.  The  question  might  then  have  been  asked,  with 
much  apparent  good  reason,— ^hy  notice  so  insignifi- 
cant a  fact  as  this?— ^  what  importance  can  it  be  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  so  feeble  an  attraction  7«— what 
light  can  possibly  be  thrown  upon  the  laws  which  go- 
vern matter,  by  ascertaining  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is, 
that  amber  attracts  a  piece  of  straw  ?  Notwitbsunding 
the  unpromising  appearance  of  electrical  science  at  its 
first  entry  into  the  worid,  it  has  repeived  no  inconside- 
rable share  of  the  attention  of  philoeophers;  and  as  the 
consequence,  facts  have  been  developed,  surprising  alike 
to  the  simpleton  and  the  sage.  Perhaps  no  discoveries 
have  exerted  a  more  powerful  infioence  in  directing  at^ 
tention  to  this  study,  than  that  of  our  countryoMin 
Franklin,  in  which  he  ascertained  the  identity  of  lightr 
ning  and  the  electric  fluid;  end  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  which,  by  means  of  electricity,  he  discovered 
the  compound  nature  of  the  alkalies.  These  have 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  with  which  this  study 
ha8*been  pursued;  and  now,  that  agent  which  the 
savage  knows  only  as  the  lightning  flash,  and  beholds 
only  to  tremble  before  it,  we  can  trace  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  thousand  works  of  mercy ;— that  attraction 
whicit  Was  first  made  known  to  philosophers,  in  the  mo- 
tions of  pieces  of  straw,  ii  found  to  pervade  all  natura ; 
^  the  heavens  above^  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waien 


under  the  earth,"  are  full  of  it.  In  every  deptftmeniof 
nature  it  is  found  to  act  a  more  or  less  importaot  (an. 
Qo  to  the  botanist,  and  he  will  tell  yo^  thtt  in  the 
bursting  of  a  seed,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  plaot,  he  cu 
trace  its  ogency :  go  to  the  natural  phikftopber,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  that  in  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  is  ibeto* 
rora  which  cbeen  l^e  kmg  night  of  polar  regioiii,  io  ibe 
di^tive  power  of  the  magnetic  needle,  (for  efw  the 
mystery  of  the  earth's  magnetisai  is  at  length  aiii&ctO' 
rily  solved,)  he  acknowledges  iu  power :  gD  to  ibe  geolo- 
gist, and  he  will  point  you  to  the  volcano,  as  lighted  hf 
its  magw  touch — to  the  metallic  oees,  u  diqwied  is  coo- 
tinuous  veins  by  its  ageacy :  go  to  the  cboniit,  and  he 
will  tell  yoii,  that  in  the  oooiae  of  a  few  yean  iihu 
changed  entirely  his  whole  science,  proving  that  naiiy 
sobetaooes  before  consideted  simple,  are  io  faa  cm- 
pounds,  separating  their  elesaents  and  presenung  thea 
for  examination  in  a  tengible  form ;  that  it  hst  pomied 
out  to  him  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  beaoufttliy«> 
teni^  of  classification ;  and  that,  so  far  as  he  can  seCr  i^ 
is  likely  yet  to  prove  to  be  that  which  bindiibe  ulti- 
mate particlee  of  matier  together,— the  very  cenent  of 
the  universe* 

It  is  at  once  the  perfeaion  of  human  science,  aiMltk 
glory  of  the  human  intellect,  te  be  able  to  dctcrsuoe  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greater  has  put  this  woiid  top- 
ther ;  and  man  may  fearlessly  appeal  to  it,  u  erideace 
of  the  grsatness  of  the  powers  of  the  hunao  mind,  vhei 
those  powefs  are  properly  developed.  But  hov  dk^ 
superior  must  be  the  power  of  that  eternal  miod,  vbidi 
could  not  only  determine,  but  contrive  and  esecate  tha 
wondrous  plan ;  coukl  not  only  discover  the  eune  t^ 
in  such  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  but  could  csoie  it  lou* 
sume  such  forms ;  oould  fill  the  world,  and  eveo  the 
hunMn  body,  with  the  lightning  of  heaven,  an)  ytf 
keep  it  under  such  perfect  control,  that  for  ccBtune 
man  lived,  and  acted,  and  thought,  and  yetnefcrd» 
covered  ite  existence.  Id  intellect^  as  wellatiaitaw«i 
man  may  be  said  te  stand 

«*  Mid-way  from  Dothlof  to  lafloiiy.** 
When  we  feel  that  our  intellectual  powen  an  no- 
thing, it  is  good  to  look  beneath  us ;  when  we  feel  <i  if 
they  were  every  thing,  it  is  good  te  look  above  oi^ 


MEMOIRS  OF 


DOCTOR  WILLIAM  CAREY, 

This  work  was  published  in  1836,  but  it  nmriea 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  till  witbia  a  fcv  di;< 
past  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  this  predueiiM, 
because  a  great  portion  of  the  review  would  seeciMnlf 
be  inappropriate  to  a  literary  work.  The  poller  ^ 
the  Eaat  India  Company— the  improveneat  of  agn- 
culture  in  the  British  possessions— snd  the  qii«t«)" 
whether  the  religtous  code  of  the  Hindooi  shoold 
be  supplanted  by  an  eCclesiasticsi  estabiiakoient  fhxB 
England,  are  sobjecto  which  have  been  eiabomtdf 
discussed.  For  this  resson,  we  hsve  no  deitre  to  enur 
into  any  speculatrons  of  the  kmd.  ifllow  bm  fiirthff 
to  say,  that  we  are  far  from  Qml||BrvBloing  either  the 
sacred  character  or  the  miaeiooary  entsqNwe  of  the  a* 
divklual  who  ie  the  subjeet  of  thew  lawoii*  Batai 
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emy  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  from  the  pen  of  President 
Wayland,  in  which  joatiee  is  done  in  these  respects  to 
this  eminent  miaetonary,  and  w  ith  the  estimate  given  by 
the  eodyist,  we  perfectly  coincide. 

Dr.  Carey,  it  appears,  from  the  views  he  entertained 
of  himself  from  the  estimate  of  Wayland,  from  the 
statement  of  his  biographer,  and  fiwn  the  concession  of 
all  hndmirers,  was  not  what  we  call  a  roan  of  genius, 
lo  the  structure  of  his  mind,  the  imaginative  faculty 
was  absent ;  and  without  some  portion  of  this  faculty 
the  mind  must  always  remain  imperfect.  By  the  ab- 
Knce  of  it,  Dr.  Carey  escaped  some  sorrows;  but  lost  at 
the  same  time  many  pleasures.  His  mind,  in  this  re- 
speet,  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Scott,  tlie  commen- 
tator,  who  expresses  his  gratitude  that  his  Creator  had 
not  made  him  a  poet.  He  is  witling  to  employ,  for  uae- 
fol  ends,  the  poetry  of  others ;  but  not  willing  to  con- 
tribute so  much  as  a  flower  to  the  stock,  in  which  men- 
laJ  oraament  prevails  over  sheer  utility.  Imaginative 
nen  have  acted  on  more  generous  principles.  They 
have  pursued  their  own  devious  thougbU;  but  have 
not  foi^ten  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  a  vast  deal 
to  plain  common  sense.  This  might  be  evinced  by 
menUoning the  names  of  a  hundred  poets;. but  Shak- 
ipeare  is  in  himself  an  hosL  Dr.  Carey  was  a  remarka- 
ble eiample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  industry 
without  inventive  powers.  If  diligence  alone  could 
brings  to  pass  the  resulu  which  this  great  man  achieved, 
what  might  not  genius  accomplish,  if  combined  with 
eqoal  industry  and  the  same,  attachment  to  objects  ju. 
diciously  selected  7  The  talent  of  acquiring  languages, 
does  not  imply  the  power  of  invention ;  because,  in  at- 
tending 80  closely  to  what  has  been  created,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  lose  the  desire  to  create.  The  accounts  which 
tradition,  rather  than  history,  has  preserved  of  the  ad- 
nirable  Crichton,  amount  to  an  exaggerated  fiction.  •  If 
nch  a  person  ever  lived,  he  might  have  been  profound 
m  a  few  of  his  attainments ;  but  in  many  of  them  he 
*M  soperficiaL  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  more 
onintereeiing  writer  than  Profossor  Lee  of  Cambridge ; 
and  though  skilled  in  a  score  of  Idinguages,  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  compose  in  his  vernacular  tongue.  The 
learning  of  Ross,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  various  as 
that  of  Professor  Lee ;  but  his  premature  death  has  de- 
prired  us  of  the  power  of  estimating  his  amount  of 
originality.  Lord  Teignmouth  states  the  number  of 
languages  with  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  ac- 
quainted, at  twenty  eight ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
that  Sir  WlUiam  wrote  of  which  it  can  be  said,  this 
nerer  eiisted  before.  He  could  translate  into  English 
tlie  thoughts  of  Persian  and  Italian  poets^  but  the 
question  never  can  be  solved,  whether  he  would  have 
executed  soceessfuUy  the  epic  poem  which  he  meditated 
writing  before  his  death.  The  writer  is  incompetent  to 
judge  of  his  essay  on  bailments ;  but  the  views  of  that 
work  are  conveyed  in  ipaceful  terms.  It  is  equslly 
^e,  that  a  man  of  snnall  attainmenta  may  possess  un- 
common powers.  A  peasant  once  rose  in  Scotland,  who 
could  read  and  write,  and  was  partially  acquainted  with 
Arithmetic.  This  msn  said  of  himself  with  an  elo- 
quence rarely  equalled,—"  The  muse  of  Scottish  poetry 
found  ne  at  the  plough,  and  threw  over  me  her  inspi. 
nng  mantle."  Bums  has  produced  not  one,  but  many 
things  new  and  origtnaL  If  they  ever  rostp  to  the 
Ainds  of  other  men,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  found 


egress  upon  the  glowing  vehicle  pf  language.  But  into 
that  vehicle  he  placed  objects  humorous,  pathetic,  or 
sublime,  at  his  pleasure.  When  this  untutored  peasant 
appeared  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  philosophers 
wondered  and  rhetoricians  were  baffled,  because  he 
possessed  that  by  nature,  which  they  could  not  acquire 
by  art>  As  he  reclined  by  the  hawthorn  bush,  the  ver- 
nal season  unfolded  ita  successive  pages  before  him; 
and  as  he  stirred  his  cottage  fire,  the  leafless  winter 
read  to  him  its  lessons.  The  vale  opened  ita  green  lap, 
inviting  him  to  repose ;  and  the  mountain  was  ambip 
tious  to  cast  ita  chains  over  such  a  noble  captive.  And 
this  was  all  his  education.  The  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  Goldsmith.  He  was  a  native  of  Lishoy,  in 
Ireland,  and  in  his  circumstances  scareely  above  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  ploughman.  It  has  been  aptly 
remarked  ot  Gtoldsmith,  that  when  literature  took  him, 
it  robbed  no  other  service.  He  could  write,  and  that 
was  all.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him,  "It  is  astonishing 
how  little  the  man  knows;"  *but  he  might  have  added^ 
what  a  power  does  he  possess  of  employing  what  he 
knows.  The  artisan  need  not  care  so  much  about 
the  abundance  of  his  materials,  provided  be  be  able  to 
work  into  valuable  fobrics  the  materials  alreody  in  his 
poesession.  And  this  statement  is  pre-eminently  true  of 
Goldsmith.  Durability  is  impressed  on  his  works,  and 
this  cannot  be  saki  with  truth  of  all  the  works  of  John- 
son :  when  men  are  searehing  for  the  soft  and  winning 
pictores  of  life,  they  will  be  apt  to  turn  towards  that 
canvass  which  was  spread  out  before  the  pencil  of  Oli- 
ver Goldemiih.  We  have  drawn  our  own  chair  before 
that  canvass  more  than  once,  and  have  gazed  on  the  in- 
teresting objecta  with  which  it  is  filled.  We  have  ac- 
companied the  solitary  traveller  as  he  was  passing  the 
Alps,  and  been  cheered  by  the  recreations  of  thesmiling 
village,  and  have  felt  sad  when  that  village  went  down 
into  total  declension.  We  have  sympathised  ^n  the 
trials,  and  exulted  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Vicar.  Wa 
have  likened  his  "  Animated  Nature,*'  to  a  kind  of  fold- 
ing place  for  flocks — or  a  mental  park,  in  which  the 
deer  can  gracefully  recline-ror  to  some  meadow,  in 
which  the  bee  can  carry  on  his  flowery  toils.  We 
have  seen  Chinese  customs  diversify  the  scene,  and 
English  nu>narchs  rising  successively  to  view— and  clas- 
sic Greece,  in  the  distance,  whose  heroes  he  portrayed, 
and  ail  the  prospect  enlivened  by  rivers  more  captiva- 
ting 

"  Than  the  lasy  Beheld  and  wandering  Po." 

We  agree  with  President  Wayland,  that  this  biogra- 
phy of  Dr.  Carey  is  defective.  The  memory  of  such  a 
man  deserved  a  better  momuroenu  There  is  a  painful 
destitution  in  the  work.  We  do  not  allude  to  a  desti- 
tution of  facts.  The  kicomotiveness  of  this  great  mis- 
sionary is  sufliciently  well  described.  But  there  is  no 
history  of  his  mind.  In  the  life  of  Dr.  Scott  this  is  the 
capital  excellence.  It  mattera  but  little  that  the  com- 
mentator lived  at  OIney ;  that  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital  in  London,  or  rector  of  Aston  Sardford, 
Buckinghamshire ;  but  the  progress  of  his  mind  is  what 
lends  interest  to  the  book.  We  associate  our  feelings  with 
those  of  the  commentator.  We  enter  into  his  labori- 
ous vigils^  and  rejoice  when  he  leaves  his  sheepfold  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  go  forward  to  that  morel  and  intellec- 
tual elevation  for  which  he  was  designed.  Had  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall  been  living  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Carey 
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died,  he  would  have  exeeated  this  task  on  a  scale  of 
proper  dimensions.  But  by  proper  dimensions  we  do 
not  mean  that  a  bulky  volume  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  We  wi«h  the  circle  of  biography  to  include 
all  that  it  can  legitimately  be  made  to  conuin.  With 
due  deference  to  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  we  think 
he  made  a  circumference  for  the  life  of  Lord  Byron  too 
▼ast  to  be  filled  up  either  with  instruction  or  amusement ; 
and  five  or  six  hundred  letters  deposited  within  it, 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  among  the  works,  rather 
than  the  memoirs  of  the  noble  poet.  This  remark  will 
apply  to  many  lives  in  modem  days,  though  there  are 
some  modem  pieces  of  biography  saperior  to  any  of 
which  antiquity  can  boast. 

But  in  beginning  this  conmunication,  we  had  a 
specific  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  take  out  of  this 
memoir  a  few  incidental  facts  which  illustrate  the  value 
of  literature.  We  looked  then,  in  reading  it,  with  anx- 
iety, to  find  the  souree  from  whence  Dr.  Carey  derived 
Ihe  first  impulse  to  a  missionary  life,  and  happily  we 
have  the  statement,  not  from  the  biographer,  but  from 
the  subject  of  the  biogrsphy.  On  page  twelfth  of  the 
memoir,  We  find  the  folkiwing  declaration :  '*  Reading 
Cooke's  Voyag^BS  was  the  first  thing  that  engaged  my 
mind  to  think  of  missions.*'  We  view  this  as  an  im* 
portant  literary  fact.  These  Voyages  may  not  be  a 
finished  production  ;  but  few  works  have  ever  wrought 
so  powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  Perhaps  De  Foe,  as  a 
writer,  was  more  popular ;  but  his  was  the  romance  of 
the  sea,  whilst  Cooke  gave  us  nothing  but  maritime  re- 
alities. De  Foe  fixed  attention  on  a  soliury  man ;  but 
Cooke,  on  masses  of  men  hitherto  unknown.  Many 
regarded  De  Foe*s  as  a  puerile  performance,  and  would 
not  look  into  the  deep  moral  lessons  which  he  taught, 
whilst  no  prejudice  of  the  kind  existed  against  Cooke, 
Even  the  occupants  of  farm-houses  could  follow  the 
track  of  the  navigator,  under  the  conviction  that  it 
would  lead  not  to  fictitious  scenes,  but  to  islands  luxu- 
riant in  tropical  fruits,  among  which  many  of  our  spe- 
cies had  found  a  home.  Customs  entirely  novel,  trees 
laden  with  unusual  fraits  and  flowera,  expanded  by  the 
sun,  took  their  place  among  the  colorings  of  the  human 
imagination.  These  things  appeared  marvellous  at  the 
timcy  and  realized  a  declaration  since  made,  that 

*'  Troth  la  strangs— 
Biraoger  than  flciioQ.*' 

These  voyages  not  onl^nfluenced  many  to  attempt 
the  perils  of  the  deep ;  but,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  they  incited  many  powerful  minds. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  aijd  Solander,  a  pupil  of  Linnieus, 
accompanied  Cooke  in  one  of  his  voyages.  Having 
taken  a  record  of  planU  in  their  native  lands,  they 
went  in  search  of  other  and  oognate.  families;  But 
these  voyages  affected  the  complexion  of  poetry.  The 
poet,  tired  of  objecu  which  he  had  seen,  longed  to  de- 
scribe what  he  had  not  seen ;  and  we  would  ask  whether 
Coleridge,  Byron  and  Montgomery  have  written  no- 
thing, the  materials  of  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
grottos  of  the  deep^  the  beaches  of  the  sea,  and  the 
islands  of  the  restless  ocean.  In  this  way,  the  book  on 
which  we  are  remarking  has  become  interwoven  with 
polite  letters;  and  we  have  proved  that  this  book 
awoke  the  moral  chord  which  has  yibrated  throughout 


India,  and  that  Tibration  was  a  loud  and  melodiotu  tri- 
bute to  the  genius  of  literature. 

The  memoir  contains  other  fiiclsiHaitfatiDgtbeTilae 
of  literature.  Dr.  Carey*s  impressioos  of  wmmuj 
lifc^  were  deepened  by  his  geographical  Btndio.  h  ip- 
pears  that  he  taught  school  in  England.  He  had  &  fa- 
cility in  acquiring  kaowledge,  but  not  the  taleot  of  iov 
parting  it;  and  hence  he  succeeded  but  iodiffAiiiy 
with  his  school  The  superficial  are  always  pnxnpl  to 
deal  out  what  they  know ;  but  in  the  moit  of  his  at* 
tainmenta,  Dr:  Carey  was  profound,  tt  is  likdj,  faov.' 
ever,  that  he  was  too  much  bent  on  theimprsfcoestof 
his  own  mind,  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to  thi 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  was  constantly  enga^  in 
coHeaing  the  statistics  of  geography,  and  in  aeareb  of 
recondite  facta-— of  customs  not  yet  accurately  dcfioed, 
and  systems  of  religion  difiTering  from  the  ona  reoeircd 
i  n  England.  Geography  has  been  called  a  scicDee ;  bat 
it  ought  scarcely  to  be  dignified  with  such  a  title.  Tlie 
earth  lies  so  open  to  investigistion,  and  an  seqaaintaRee 
with  it  demanda  so  small  a  portion  of  ahatrtet  uleot, 
that  the  acienee  is  claimed  aa  belonging  nther  to  tlie  ge- 
neral than  to  the  precise  operations  <^  the  oini  The 
literary  man  cannot  be  indifiTerant  to  geographical  IdAm^ 
mation,  because  so  many  of  the.  aaateriaU  with  vhieh 
he  works  ara  brought  from  this  source.  There  are 
many  things  which  the  poet  uses,  with  whidi  he  may 
not  be  scientifically  scquainted.  There  never  vis  t 
poet  who  did  not  admire  the  sun;  but  all  poets  ban 
not  been  conversant  with  astronomy.  Thoa  Thompsa 
honored  the  memory  of  Sir  Issac  Newton  in  hit  vcm, 
but  sought  from  othen  the  amount  of  philoaopbical  is* 
formation  necessary  to  the  execution  of  bia  task.  Bat 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Thompson,  that  be  was  ia- 
on|inateIy  fond  of  voyages  and  trsvek  6ochwoH» 
feed  the  poetical  mind,  and  some  of  the  noat  inagioa' 
tive  men  have  derived  advantages  from  goin^  abroai 
This  may  be  said  of  Homer,  Camoena,  Milton  and 
Byron.  It  was  by  this  general  study  that  the  tattof 
Dr.  Carey  was  fostered  for  missbnary  tifa^  and  ooiaao 
did  mora  to  atop  the  car  of  Jtiggeraant,  to  abolid)  sol* 
lee,  or  to  rupture  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  the  eaate. 

It  further  uppeara  from  the  memoir,  that  Dr.  Carey 
was  a  botanist.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  biognpher  to 
represent  htm  in  his  charaeter  as  a  philoaopher,  nor  is  il 
oura  to  speak  of  him  in  his  religious  ohsraetor.  Bothi 
was  always  writing  bsck  to  England  for  works  oa 
plants.  He  was  always  wanting  the  newest  pnbiica- 
tions  on  thia  and  kindred  subjects,  and  that  at  a  tisK 
when  he  had  no  home  but  the  pinnace,  the  jangie,aiid 
Ihe  sunderbund.  The  passion  he  had  fonned  in  £nC' 
land  was  not  the  less  vigorous,  becaoae  die  penoo  ia 
whom  it  resided  was  transferred  to  India.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  botany  is  a  science  existing  from  the  earlietf 
times,  but  brought  to  a  high  stats  of  ietproreflaeiit  by 
the  immortal  .Swede.  This  science  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  literature  to  ita  own  service.  It  fonos  ooe  of 
the  elegant  purauits,  and  bek>ngs  clearly  to  that  itffM 
of  ideal  enchantment  over  which  poets  delight  to  rofe. 
The  sun  of  scisnoe  has  here  distributed  bis  rays;  bat 
they  have  been  combined  into  a  thousand  diamond  asd 
planetary  points  of  beauty.  Let  it  not  then  ba  forf^ 
ten,  that  in  this  pureuit,  Dr,  Carey  employed  mooefla 
of  relaxation  from  the  toils  which  consumed  his  vtloa- 
blelife.    He  did  not  disdain  the  analysis  <tf  a  BindM 
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plant,  even  when  he  was  grappling  with  all  the  dialects 
of  Asia.  And  then  it  appears  that  he  was  anxious  to 
oonpose  a  system  of  Hindoo  ornithology.  Eyery 
bnneb  of  natural  history  engaged  bis  attention ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  some  branches  he  was  simply  an 
amatear.  His  translatioo  to  India  irvtroduced  him  into 
a  new  world.  The  translation  of  Wilson  to  this  coan> 
uy,  produced  the  ornithological  taste  by  which  he  was 
distingoisbed.  Grshame  wrote  a  poem  entitled  the 
"Birds  of  Scotland,**  but  the  genius  of  Wilson  was 
MTer  awakened  in  North  Britain.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  insinoate  that  Dr.  Carey  was  devoted  to  pur- 
nits  of  this  kind,  to  the  injury  orneglect  of  his  appro- 
priate focalion.  But  the  eagle,  when  poishng  himself 
io  playfulness,  may  keep  his  eye  on  the  sun;  and  this 
good  man  kept  his  wide  awake  to  the  central  mark  at 
which  he  aimed.  It  appears,  loo,  that  he  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  poem.  This  employment, 
howerer,  does  not  seem  to  baye  been  congenial  to  his 
taste;  and  this  was  owing  probelbly  to  the  defective- 
ness of  his  imagination.  One  of  his  reviewers  has  re- 
marked, that  a  mytho-epie  poem  was  scarcely  in  har- 
mony with  missioiiary  employment.  Nor  was  an  indigo 
factory  at  Malda  in  onison  with  the  same  employment. 
But  he  found  that  he  must  subsist,  or  the  mission  die, 
snd  therefore  he  superintended  such  a  factory.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  translation  of  the  poem  was 
subsidiary  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindoos.  Without 
so  acquaintance  with  the  Hindoo  religion,  how  could 
be  poesibly  subvert  it;  and  without  perfecting  himself 
io  the  language,  how  could  be  have  compiled  the  gram- 
man  and  dictionaries  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Bat  the  value  of  literature  Is  pr&-eminentl]r  seen  in  the 
eoBUvat  between  where  literature  found  him,  and  the 
onparalleled  usefulness  to  which  he  was  elevated  by  its 
power*  It  may  be  said  that  his  piety  accomplished 
nocfa  in  bis  behalf;  but  the  object  of  piety  is  to  confer 
moral  rather  than  intellectual  worth.  When  he  lost 
•igbt  of  England,  he  left  in  it  many  a  miner,  hedgerand 
toll-gathefer  aa  pious  as  himself;  but  he  went  forth  un- 
(ier  the  auspices  of  religiobs  literature,  and  in  her  name, 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  millions,  who,  existing  pros- 
pcetireiy  hi  the  ocean  of  divine  wisdom,  will  one  day 
ttrive  on  the  beaches  of  our  island  world.  Dr.  Carey 
was  bom  in  Ptoulerspury,  Northamptonshire,  of  obscure 
parents.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic  He  felt 
a  desire  to  leam^  which  he  could  not  suppress.  He 
ttaebes  school,  nnd  officiates  as  a  preacher  in  several 
obscure  towns.  We  wish  his  biographer  had  described 
theM  localities  more  fully.  He  seems  destitute  of 
the  associating  faculty.  He  does  not  so  much  as  hint 
^l  Doddridge  and  Hervey  officiated  in  the  same 
ibire^that  it  was  one  of  the  visiting  places  of  Akenside, 
»nd  the  birth-place  of  Dryden.  But  Dr.  Carey  goes 
forth  poor  and  unknown.  Perpleied  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  the  Bast  Indi«  Company,  he  takes  refuge  in 
Berannpore,  a  Danish  town.  Many  go,  year  after  year, 
from  England  to  India,  but  they  are  allured  by  the  love 
of  gaio.  When  Ley  den  was  dyings  he  saw  a  piece  of 
India  gold,  and  he  closed  his  life  in  the  act  of  inditing  to 
u  a  pathetic  sonnet  When  property  enough  is  secured, 
Iheae  adventurers  expect,  with  their  acquired  rupees,  to 
pweliMe  some  greenwood  home  in  England.  But  Dr. 
Carey  expatriates  himself  aa  a  perpetual  exile.    He  be- 


comes rich ;  but  by  his  dbinterestedness  he  dies  poor. 
He  is  the  associate  of  pundits,  rajahs,  and  viceroys, 
and  the  King  of  Denmark  presents  him  with  a  medal 
Many  great  names  are  connected  with  India,  but 
among  them  all  there  is  not  one  brighter  than  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Comparisons  are  invidious 
among  the  living,  but  not  among  those  who  have  fulfill- 
ed their  appointed  tasks.  Sir  William  Jones  was  a 
man  of  more  polished  mind,  and  Bishop  Heber  of  more 
refined  taste,  and  Bishop  Middleton  was  a  more  pro- 
found Greek  scholar ;  but  they  were  sustained  by  the 
patronage  of  the  government.  The  one  was  fortified  by 
the  seal  of  his  king,  and  the  others  carried  to  India 
crosiers  from  the  church  established  by  law;  but 
when  did  either  or  all  of  them  put»ltsh  the  scriptures  in 
forty  dialects.  Much  then  as  we  revere  such  benefiic- 
tors  of  our  race  as  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  or  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  or  Claudius  Buchanan,  or  Henry  Martyn, 
let  us  generously  yield  the  palm  to  the  man  who  has 
deserved  it.  The  name  of  Carey  will  not  be  forgotten. 
It  will  float  forever  on  the  tide  of  the  Ganges;  it  is  as- 
sociated with  each  grassy  jungle,  and  it  ahall  be  more 
conspicuous^  when  the  children  of  the  east  shall  weave 
millenial  flowers  into  the  mane  of  the  lion,  or  entwine 
them  round  the  antlers  of  the  Persian  gazelle.  When 
the  Ganges  is  low,  the  million  who  inhabit  Calcutta  are 
refreshed  at  a  reservoir  of  vast  dimensions  excavated  in 
their  city.  When  their  antiquated  systems  of  religious 
error  are  exhausted,  and  the  people  shall  be  ready  to 
die  of  mental  and  moral  thirst,  they  will  turn,  we  hope, 
to  those  transparent  cisterns  of  truth,  which  have  been 
excavated  by  the  hand  of  religious  literature. 

Finally,  we  go  for  missions,  and  if  naked  for  a  reason, 
we  reply,  for  the  present,  in  the  words  of  the  lamented 
Heber— 

**  From  Oreenland's  \cj  mountains, 
To  India's  eorml  strand. 
Where  Afrlc*s  sonnj  fonntalns 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand  - 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 
From  many  a  palmy  plain, 
They  call  ne  to  deliver 
Their  land  fton  errw^s  chain.** 

CLiRicua. 


BAR  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

It  is  well  known  that  there  exist,  at  divers  places  in 
the  southern  country,  certain  combinations  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  commonly  styled  Bar  Associa- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  exacting  from  the  community 
higher  fees  than  could  be  obtained,  were  a  free  competi- 
tion permitted  among  the  bar  for  professional  business. 
Sincerely  believing  that  I  have  correctly  described  the 
true,  substantial  character  of  these  confederations, 
whatever  be  their  ostensible  objects,  or  whatever  sub- 
ordinate purposes  they  may  efifect,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that  they  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  injurious  in 
their  practical  results,  both  to  the  legal  profession  and 
the  9pmmunity  at  large.    To  prevent  all  misapprehen- 

*  The  following  commimlratlona  have  been  endorsed  by  one 
of  the  ablest  political  economiau  In  the  aouther»  country,  to 
whom  they  were  eutmitted.  He  aayet  "I  am  agalnal  pro- 
Ibsslonal  aa  well  a*  trades  unions.  I  consider  them  as  cooepl- 
raciea  against  the  community  at  large,  and  against  (ha  ^oongtr 
I  and  less  experienced  members  of  the  craft.** 
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■ion,  I  must  my  distinctly,  at  the  oauet,  that  I  do  oof 
impeach  the  moiivea  of  the  members  of  these  associa^ 
tions.  Far  be  it  from  roe  to  bold  up  to  public  execra- 
tion my  reepected  brethren  of  the  bar,  as  money-thifsty 
Shy  locks,  wickedly  conspiring  together  to  practice 
wholesale  extortion  upon  a  suffering  community.  I 
would  do  them  no  such  injustice  ;  and  it  taxes  not  my 
charity  in  the  slightest  degree  to  admit,  as  I  sincerely 
do,  that,  unconsciously  biassed  by  the  insidious  influ- 
ence of  seif-tnterest,  ihey  no  doubt  see  in  these  associa- 
tions nothing  objectionable,  but  much  that  is  commenda- 
ble. It  is  hard  to  see  the  truth  through  the  bewildering 
and  distorting  mists  of  sel^interest.  Than  self-interest 
nothing  is  more  insidious  and  ingenious.  It  is  constant- 
ly operating  upon  the  humsn  heart,  and  we  daily  see 
it  giving  a  wrong  determination  to  the  judgments  of 
the  best  of  men.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  cheerfully  acquit 
these  gentlemen  of  tnlmlfonel  wrong,  I  shall  express  my 
sentiments  freely  with  regard  lo  the  principles  and 
effecu  of  all  such  organizations» 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  members  of  these 
associations  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  each  other, 
not  to  receive  from  their  clients  Utt  than  certain  stipu- 
lated fees  for  certain  defined  professional  services; 
pledging  themselves,  also,  to  suspend  all  professional 
intercourse  with,  and  to  withhold  every  professional 
courtesy  from  such  refractory  members  of  the  bsr  as 
contumaciously  refuse  to  join  the  confederation.  First, 
then,  these  associations  are  wrong  on  prineipU. 

It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  political  economy,  that 
the  freest  competition  shouM  not  only  be  permitted,  but 
encouraged  in  every  department  of  human  exertion. 
Competition  is  admitted  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind to  be,  according  to  the  trite  adage,  emphatically 
"the  life  of  business.*'  It  presents  the  roost  powerful 
stimulus  to  exertion.  It  arouses  not  only  the  self-in- 
terest, but  also  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  human  heart. 
It  nerves  the  brawny  arm  of  the  Ialx>rer  for  ceaseless 
toil  by  day,  and  it  chains  the  pale  student  over  his 
dizzy  page  by  his  midnight  lamp.  It  gives  skill  and 
vigor  to  the  physical  powers,  and  it  sharpena  and 
strengthens  all  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
patron  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  the  foster^ 
mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  gives  life  and  en- 
ergy to  society,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  great  propelling 
power  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  great  conservative 
and  progressive  principles  of  society^ 

Destroy  competition,  and  you  cut  the  sinews  of 
industry ;  you  paraltze  enterprise ;  and  yon  palsy  the 
spirit  of  improvement.  Society  becomes  at  once  a 
lifeless,  stagnant  pool,  whose  putrid  exhalations  will 
soon  fill  the  whole  atmosphere  with  its  deadly  mi- 
asmata. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Competition  is  not  only  the 
gTMt  stimulus  to  enterprise,  and  the  parent  of  skill  and 
ingenuity,  but  it  is  also  the  great  guaranty  of  society 
against  the  unconscionable  exactions  of  self-interesL 
Competition  brings  everything  down  to  its  proper  level 
Its  natural  tendency  ia  to  reduce  all  commodities  to 
their  fair  average  prices.  Is  an  article  unnatusally 
high?— capital  and  labor  are  attracted  towards  it;  com- 
petition ensues ;  the  market  is  glutted,  and  prices  sink. 
Everything  is  thus  reduced  to  its  proper  level ;  prices 
are  left  free  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever  changing 
condition  of  human  affairs ;  society  is  protected  against  | 


imposition,  and  all  the  beat  interests  of  Dsnkioi  vt 
advanced. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  all  sawctilioni 
amon^  the  members  of  particular  avoeaiioiia,  taub> 
lishing  certain  fixed  prices  for  their  eommodiuei,  and 
pledging  themselves  not  to  undersell  each  odier,  ir 
in  flagrant  hostility  to  the  great  commercial  law  ve 
have  been  discussing.  They  prevent  competiuon.  Tbc 
great  strife  in  ooropetition,  is,  to  furnish  the  betlaftidt^ 
or  to  render  a  certain  service  in  the  beat  naflDer,iQr 
the  Jecff  compensation.  A.  fixed  unifonn  price  ii  theo 
plainly  at  war  with  the  great  animatiqg  prineiple  of 
all  eomroercial  enterprise. 

Let  us  suppose  tor  a  moment  thst  all  oUier  profei- 
sions  and  avocationa  enter  into  similar  coabinatioai- 
that  merdiants  and  artisans  pledge  theeMelrei  not  to 
take  less  than  certain  stipulated  prices  for  their  eoni- 
modities  or  services— what  an  unnatural  scene  tmtj 
would  present  1  What  an  otter  subveraion  of  the  foe- 
damental  principles  of  eommerce  would  be  exhibited! 
Boy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest;  sell  where  yon  cao 
sell  dearea^— these  common  sense  axioroa  of  ttll  loond 
traflfic  would  be  exterminated  ;  industry  and  enterpriae 
wouM  be  in  a  measure  paralized ;  the  spirit  of  mh 
provement  wooM  be  palsied  ;  society  would  be  inn- 
bound  and  aUreal^fped,  and«  instead  of  adfuciag  lo 
higher  and  stiU  higher  degrees  of  iroprorcment,  voi^ld 
present  from  age  to  age  the  same  doll,  inanioata 
featiiras;  Bot  where  eompetition  is  unfettered,  vbere 
trade  is  free,  whera  it  ia  untrammelled  by  mmatonl 
restraints,  its  direct  tendency  is  to  stimulate  enierpriae 
to  iu  mightiest  eflbrts,  to  creats  skill  and  in^ouiiyi 
10  reduce  prices  to  their  proper  level,  to  adapt  then 
to  the  ever  fluctuating  tide  of  human  afikira,  aad 
thus  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  aociety,  and  to 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  human  improTcoienL 
TbcM  associations,  then,  conflicting  as  tVey  do,  with 
great  and  pervading  public  principles  of  vital  impo^ 
tance  to  aociety  at  large,  are  wrong  in  their  very  coo* 
stitution,  and  ought  therefiire  to  be  abolished. 

My  second  positkm  was,  that  these  eonfcderationa an 
injurious  to  the  legal  professioo.  I  do  not  nean  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  in  their  infloenee  npM 
the  character  of  the  bar  for  professional  scquJitnienU 
and  abilities.  Competition  creates  skill  and  ability; 
it  sharpens  the  mental  faculties,  and  slimslaiei  ^ 
individual  to  the  greatest  possible  exenion.  Bat  ai 
these  associations,  in  some  degree  at  leaat,  pRveat 
competition,  they  must,  also^  in  the  same  decree,  tend 
to  suppress  the  ability  which  competition  would  elieic 
Every  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  laoft 
skilful  artisans,  and  the  ablest  professional  mto,  wheie 
then  was  the  keenest  and  freest  competition. 

Thera  is  another  view  of  this  sobiecL  These  Bzed 
tariffs  of  fees  an  ordinarily  much  too  h^b  for  the  plaiai 
formal,  ordinary  business  of  the  professioo,  which  aoy 
one  can  transact.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  pr«^ 
fession  is  surcharged  with  petty  ratamem  who  add 
nothing  to  its  dignity  and  respectability.  Were  a  ftei 
competition  permitted,  this  sort  of  petty  bosineaa  would 
soon  fall  to  its  proper  level ;  the  emolomenU  of  the 
profession  wouM  be  reserved  as  the  rewards  of  i<en^ 
ing,  talent  and  worth;  the  number  of  pettifogfefl 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  respecubility  of  the  pro- 
fession advanced. 
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Mjr  laat  position  was,  that  these  aeeociatione  are 
i0jarioiii  to  the  community  at  large ;  and  if  there  is 
aoy  truth  in  the  general  acope  of  the  preceding  rude 
hints,  (ror  theae  crude  remarks  aspire  to  no  higher  cha- 
nctrr)  that  position  is  already  aufficiently  established. 
Bat  these  confederatiooa  inflict  a  direct  injury  upon 
Mcieiy,  by  exacting  higher  fees  than  a  free  competition 
would  tolerate.  If  they  do  not  have  this  effect,  they 
are  useless  to  the  bar ;  if  they  do^  they  are  injurious 
to  the  community.  We  all  know  that  members  of  the 
bar  frequently  refuse  to  accept  less  than  the  stipulated 
fee,  not  because  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves 
tccept  a  smaller  compensation  fbr  their  services,  but 
because  they  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  take  leas 
than  the  tariff  fee:  These  associations  thus  exaa  large 
raoM  of  money  from  the  community  at  large. 

If  then,  these  associations  are,  as  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  their  prac- 
tical effects,  they  ought  to  be  forthwith  dissolved. 
They  are  unworthy  of  the  enlightened  profession  of 
the  law.  They  are  (ar  behind  the  free  spirit  of  the  age. 
They  savor  too  much  of  the  shackles  and  manacles  of 
the  dark  sges.  A  freer  spirit  is  abroad  upon  the  earth, 
bidding  the  spirit  of  enterprise  go  forth  unshackled,  as 
free  as  the  gales  which  swell  the  sails  of  the  adventu- 
RW8  roarineh  Free  trade,  honorable  traffic — these  are 
tbe  maxims  of  the  age,  and  the  true  principles  of  all 
nnmereial  prosperity;  and  any  associatkm  which 
"^7 oppose  this  free  spirit,  will  one  day  be  swept  away 
lilte  a  bulrush  before  the  swelling  tide* 

Similar  associations  have  not  been  found  necessary 
elsewhere,  to  secure  the  rights  and  to  sustain  the  dig- 
i^ity  of  the  profession ;  nor  are  they  necessary  here* 
To  anert  that  they  are,  is  to  libel  the  professwn. 

The  legality  of  these  associations,  too,  is  almost  as 
qoestionable  as  their  policy.  It  deserves  serious  con- 
eideration,  whether  they  are  not  indictable  at  common 
law  u  conspiracies  to  raise  or  sustain  the  price  of 
Iftbor.  They  certainly  eome  within  the  spirit,  if  not 
within  the  letter,  of  the  doctrine. 

But  if  these  organisations  are  objectionable  in  these 

various  aspects,  the  penalties  by  which  they  enforce 

obedience  to  their  arbitrary  law^  even  upon  those  who 

nay  be  Gonscieotiously  opposed  to  them,  are  liable  to 

>^iH  severer  reprehension.    Recusants  are  to  be  sum- 

nvily  Lfiuhed  t    Yes,  sir ;  all  who  refuse  to  join  the 

oofjspirecy  are  to  be  outlawed ;  all  professional  courtesy 

is  to  be  withheld  from  them;  non-intercourse  is  to  be 

declared ;  every  legal  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  them ; 

they  are  to  be  kicked  out  of  court  on  all  oecasrans; 

their  professional  reputation  is  to  be  destroyed,  and 

themselves,  if  possible,  driven  from  the  profession  in 

diagraoe !   Tbey  are  lawful  game,  and  the  whole  pack 

of  bloodhoonda  is  to  be  let  loose  npon  them  I  Is  this 

right?   Is  it  just?  Is  it  worthy  (he  generous  profession 

of  the  law?  If  a  member  of  the  bar  degrades  himself 

by  dishonorable  conduct,  spurn  him  from  you;  but 

vbat  right  have  yoo  to  force  me  to  join  a  confederation 

vhich  I  diaapprove?    What  right  have  you  to  atp 

tempt  to  blast  my  professional  reputation,  because  1 

choose  to   exercise  my  profession   like  a  freeman? 

because  I  do  not  choose  to  do  violence  to  my  conscience, 

by  adopting  your  arbitrary  laws  ?  because  I  will  not 

permit  yoa  to  dictate  to  me  the  rules  of  my  professional 

conduct,  and  officiously  to  interfere  with  ny  private 


contracts  with  my  clients  7  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
high  mii[)ded  and  spirited  men,  who  are  conscientiously 
opposed  to  these  associations,  will,  with  the  craven  and 
dastardly  spirit  of  a  slave,  tamely  bow  their  necks 
to  the  yoke?  I  tell  you,  nay.  No  roan  in  whose 
bosom  beats  a  manly  heart,  will  be  deterred  by  any 
menaces,  or  by  any  unfounded  imputation  of  sordid 
motives,  from  the  plain  path  of  duty.  He  will  resiat 
to  the  last  gasp,  all  attempts  to  tyrannise  over  his  con- 
science ;  and  in  this  high  course,  I  doubt  not  he  would 
be  triumphantly  sustained  by  an  enlightened  and  vir- 
tuous community. 

A  MBMBBa  or  TBB  ALABAMA  BAB. 


BAR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  Associations  present  three  questions. 

1.  Are  they  just  to  the  public  ? 

2.  Are  they  just,  as  between  the  parties? 

3.  Is  their  tendency  to  elevate  or  degrade  the  pro- 
fession? 

I.  They  partake  of  the  nature  of  all  agreements 
among  the  Tenders  of  any  article,  to  fix  among  them- 
selves a  tariff  of  price.  These  again  partake  of  the 
nature  of  monopoly.  When  all  venders  are  of  one 
mind,  it  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  but  one  vender. 
Such  associations,  therefore,  are  attended  by  the  prac- 
tical evils  of  monopoly. 

All  monopolies  are  odious.  The  odium  varies  in 
degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  monopo- 
lized. Thus  we  may  suppose — 1.  Monopolies  of  articles 
the  use  of  which  is  pernicious.  These  are  easily  borne. 
Henoe  the  high  prices  of  tippling  shops.  S.  Of  arti- 
cles of  mere  iuiury.  Of  these,  for  various  reasons^ 
some  ji>unded  in  justice,  some  in  vanity,  some  in  mere 
recklessness,  men  rarely  complain.  3.  Of  articles  of 
necessity,  but  for  which  substitutes  may  be  found,  or 
which  the  consumer  may  make  for  himself.  4.  Of 
articles  of  necessity,  which  cannot  be  substituted  or 
made  by  the  eonsumer. 

To  which  of  these  classes  does  this  monopoly  belong? 
Clearly  to  the  last  and  most  odious.  IVIen  cannot  in- 
vestigate their  rights,  or  pursue  them,  when  ascertained, 
without  the  akl  of  the  bar.  Wherein  then  does  this 
differ  from  an  agreement  among  the  owners  of  all  the 
springs  in  any  neighborhood,  to  fix  a  tariff  of  the  price 
of  water?  In  this :  the  necessity  for  water  is  one  of 
Qod*8  creation.  The  other  is  the  work  of  society  and 
legislation.  Men  are  especially  bound  not  to  abuse  a 
power  over  artificial  wants  of  their  own  creation. 
Besides,  it  is  easier  for  every  man  to  dig  his  own  well, 
than  for  every  man  to  be  his  own  lawyer.  "  He  who 
is  his  own  lawyer,*'  says  the  proverb,  "  has  a  fool  for 
his  client** 

These  associations  are  also  unjust  to  the  public,  be- 
cause they  force  a  man  to  give  for  an  inferior  article, 
which  he  happens  to  want,  the  value  of  a  superior 
article,  which  he  does  not  want:  to  buy  the  time  of  a 
mere  drudge,  at  the  price  of  the  time  of  a  noan  of  genius 
and  learning :  to  pay  coach  hire,  though  he  rides  in  a 
cart.  It  is  as  if  the  manufacturers  of  broadcloth  should 
engage  the  manufacturer  of  Kendal  cottons  not  to 
undersell  them. 

II.  These  associations  are  unjust  as  between  the 
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parlies.  The  terms  are  generally  prescribed  by  the 
superior  members,  who  thus  take  away  the  main  in« 
ducement  of  the  suitor  to  engage  the  services  of  inferior 
men.  Such  men  may  manage  particular  cases  quite 
■uocessfuily,  but  thero  is  a  sense  of  security  produced, 
by  the  knowledise  that  our  business  is  in  able  hands, 
that  decides  us  in  faror  of  the  superior  man,  if  to  be 
had  at  the  same  price. 

III.  These  asNeiations  degrade  the  bar.  By  seco- 
ring  to  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  a  large 
ahare  of  the  plain  business,  and  that  at  a  higher  price, 
they  feel  less  inducement  to  qualify  themselves  for  dis. 
tinciiott  in  the  more  elevated  departmentib  On  the 
younger  and  inferior  members  their  operation  is  yet 
more  pernicious.  If  left  to  fight  their  way  without  any 
private  understanding,  they  would  get  business  in  the 
beginning  by  low  charges.  In  this  case  they  could 
expect  no  indulgence  or  forbearance  from  the  superior 
whom  they  had  underbid.  They  must  take  care  to  con- 
duct their  cases  with  order  and  regularity,  which  is  a 
great  aouroe  of  improvement.  The  rules  of  pleading  are 
like  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  *'  In  keeping 
them  there  is  great  reward,**  for  be  who  is  capable  of 
eorrea  pleading,  and  actually  practises  it,  necessarily 
becomes  an  able  lawyer. 

JN^ow  in  all  these  associations,  there  is  a  tacit  com- 
pact for  mutual  indulgence,  which  ends  in  blank  de- 
clarations, and  in  formal  pleadings,  and  .uncertain  issues, 
and  an  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  on  subjects  where  m^ 
thing  is  known  HgAKy,  which  is  not  known  precitdy. 
And  this  must  be  so.  The  tyro,  who  is  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  an  occasional  fee  of  #50^  instead  of 
ten  fees  of  |6  each,  will  haie  a  right  to  complain,  if 
he,  who  has  compelled  him  to  charge  the  highest  price 
for  his  article,  should  turn  about  and  disgrace  him  by 
exposing  its  deficiencies.  But  this  tacit  understanding 
secures  him  in  his  ignorance.  But  for  this,  he  would 
be  fair  game,  and  would  presently  find  that  he  must 
quit  the  bar,  or  qualify  himself  for  iL  These  associa- 
tions save  him  from,  the  necessity  of  doing  either.  And 
here  is  his  inducement  to  acquiesce  in  such  arrange 
ments.  They  bribe  him  through  his  love  of  ease.  It 
is  much  more  convenient  to  receive  a  high  price  for 
little  work,  slightly  done,  than  for  a  great  deal  done 
carefully.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  trades  union. 
Hence  loose  practice,  and  ita  consequence,  loose  kleas 
of  law. 

Here  again  the  parable  of  the  cloth  manufacturers 
applies.  The  maker  of  Kendal  cotton  sells  only  to 
those  who  care  nothing  about  the  fineness  of  the  arti- 
cle. Hence  he  too  is  indififerent  to  iL  Hence  also  he 
sells  less,  but  being  better  paid  for  worse  work,  he  'u 
content. 

The  true  tariff  of  prices  is  strict  practice.  No  man 
incapable  of  learning  the  mysteries  of  pleading,  is  eapa^ 
ble  of  being  a  good  lawyer.  Strict  practice  is  an 
ordeal  which  excludes  from  the  bar  all  who  have  no 
business  to  be  there,  and  thus  leaves  full  employment 
and  rich  rewards  for  the  rest.  But  the  systam  ofmutud 
indulgence,  which  is  but  another  name  for  sloth  and 
se(/^indulgence,  puta  an  end  to  strict  practice.  This 
opens  the  door  to  a  multitude  of  pretenders.  To 
drive  these  out  again  is  the  object  of  bar  associations. 
Would  it  not  be  more  honorable  and  more  manly  to  ef- 
fect the  same  objecti  by  frankly  asserting  and  indus- 


triously maintaining  the  superiority  of  geniiii,  ind 
ability,  and  applioatioii,  over  imbecility,  ignonaee  isd 
sloth. 


[Some  letters  appear  in  Blackwood,  parpoitiog  to  be 
from  the  German  Baron  qnenttoned  below:  batwein 
really  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  diere  wu  any 
such  author  as  Baron  Von  Lauerwinket,  or  wbeiber 
these  letters  are  not  in  (act  the  handiwork  of  Chris- 
topher North  himself,  or  some  one  of  his  tory  cor- 
respondents. Their  strong  English  and  oomemure 
tone  favors  the  latter  supposition ;  as  U>  the  folbving, 
especially.  None  but  a  true  bom  Briton,  sorely,  coa!d 
have  either  ielt  and  thought,  or  expressed  himNlf,  in  so 
EngUih  a  manner.  We  are  not  to  be  considered  u 
subscribing  to  all  his  praise  of  Pitt.  Bat  both  pottruti 
are  finely  drawn ;  and  in  niany  traits,  tnily«^JU.  Jfcsil 

From  BJsekwood*!  Magsxioa,  IStH 

FOX  AND  THE  YOUNGER  PITT. 

The  followlnff  eketch  is  tranalated  from  a  MS.  Icnir  o(tbi 

BaroD  Voo  LaaenvinkeL 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  I  •hftll  not  aaiily  Ibrget  tha  impremn  which 
HM  made  upon  m^  wbea  I  first  found  nyielf 
within  the  walli  of  the  Hoate  of  Commoni.  I  wis 
then  a  yoang  man,  and  my  temper  wss  never  a 
cold  one.  I  had  heard  much  of  England.  In  Die 
dearth  of  domestic  freedom  ber  great  men  bsl 
become  ouri ;  Ibr  the  human  mind  is  fonned  for 
Feneration^  and  every  heart  is  an  altir,  nndigni- 
fied  without  its  divinity,  and  ufdeai  without  iti 
sacrifice. 

*'  A  lover  of  England,  and  an  admirer  of  eferj 
thing  which  lends  to  ber  greatneM,  I  eoatemplated, 
notwithstanding,  with  the  impartiality  of  a  foreign- 
er, scenes  of  political  debate  and  contention,  wbicii 
khidled  into  all  the  bigotries  of  wrath;  the  bomnf 
of  thoie  for  wboae  benefit  they  were  exhibited. 
Abaurdities  which  found  easy  credence  from  tbe 
heated  minds  of  the  English,  made  inmll  impres- 
sion on  the  disinterested  and  dispaisionale  Germuk 
While  rival  politicians  were  esthausting  9p^ 
each  other  every  engine  of  oratorial  conflict,  tbeir 
constituents  eyed  the  combatants,  u  if  every  ter 
and  every  hope  sat  on  the  issue  of  the  field,  end 
prayed  for  their  firiends,  and  cursed  their  eneoiei* 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  more  latal  warto;  bet 
the  calm  spectator,  whose  optics  were  not  blisdtd 
by  the  mists  of  prejudice,  though  his  nana  di^ 
make  him  wish  the  success  of  one  party,  wm  in  no 
danger  of  despising  the  honest  zeal  or  tbe  nior  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them.  With  whomw 
ever  the  victory  of  the  day  might  be,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  combat  was  to  him  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  great  issue  was  to  be  a  good  one— thel  ^ 
spirit  of  Englaod  was  entire— that  the  ij'iteiD  « 
Buspicion,  on  which  the  confidMa  of  her  people'' 
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ibonded,  was  yet  in  all  iU  vigor — and  that  there- 
lore,  in  fpite  of  transient  difficultiea  and  petty 
dittgreemeDti,  lier  freedom  would  eventually  sur- 
me  all  the  dangers  to  which,  at  that  eventful 
period,  hy  the  mingled  rage  of  despotism  and  de- 
mocracy, its  most  sacred  bulwarks  were  exposed. 
"  My  eye  formed  acquaintance  apace  with  the  per- 
.  I0O8  oif  all  the  eminent  senators  of  England ;  but 
(heir  first  and  last  attraction  was  in  those  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.    The  names  of  these  Dlustrious  rivals  had 
loDg  been,  even  among  foreigners,  *  Amiliar  as 
hoinebold  words;'  and  I  recognised   them  the 
moment  I  perceived  them,  from  their  likeness  to 
inDumerable  prints  and  busts  which  1  had  seen. 
Fox,  ia  repose,  bad  by  fiir  the  more  striking 
external  of  the  two.    His  fiice  had  the  massiness, 
preciiion,  and  gravity  of  a  bronze  statue.     His 
ejee,  bright  but  gentle,  seemed  to  lurk  under  a 
pair  of  rectilinear,  ponderous,  and  shaggy  eye- 
blows.    His  cheeks  were  square  and  firm;  his 
forehead  open  and  serene.    The  head  could  have 
doDe  no  dishonor  to  poet,  philosopher,  or  prince. 
There  was  some  little  indecision  in  the  lips,  and  a 
tiogai^  luxury  all  over  the  lower  features  of  the 
^   fiat  benignity,  mingled  with  power,  was 
tlM  predominant  as  well  as  the  primary  expression 
of  the  whole ;  and  no  man  need  have  started  hadiie 
beea  told  that  such  was  the  physiognomy  of  The- 
ieus,  Sophocles,  or  Trajan.  Pitt,  in  the  same  state 
of  inaction,  would  not  have  made  nearly  such  an 
impreaeion  on  those  who  knew  him  not    It  must 
bare  required   the  united  skill  of  Lavater  and 
Sporzheim  to  discover  ip  Jnm  prima  facie,  a  great 
man.    His  positkm  was  stiff,  his  person  meagre ; 
bis  nose  was  ill-lbrmed,  and  on  a  very  anti-gre- 
cian  angle ;  his  lips  were  inelegantly  wavering  in 
tbejr  line ;  his  cheekbone  projected  too  much,  and 
bis  chin  too  little.    The  countenance  seemed  ex- 
pre88i?e  of  much  cleverness,  but  it  was  not  till  he 
>peke  that  tBe  marks  of  genius  seized  upon  the 
attention.    Had  an  utter  stranger  been  shown  the 
beads  at  a  theatre,  and  informed  that  they  were 
those  of  the  two  great  politicians  of  England,  he 
would  certainly  have  imagined  the  dark  eye- 
brows and  solema  simplicity  to  belong  to  the  son 
of  Chatham,  and  guessed  the  less  stately  physiog- 
nomy to  be  the  property  of  his  more  mercurial 
antagonist. 

"  Not  so,  had  he  seen  either  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  act  of  speaking.  A  few  sentences, 
combined  with  the  mode  of  their  delivery,  were 
sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  their  due  level — to 
raise  Mr.  Pitt,  at  least  to  the  original  standard  of 
his  rifal,  and  1  rather  think,  to  take  away  some- 
what of  the  first  effect  produced  by  the  imposing 
majesty  of  Mr.  Fox's  features.  They  were  both 
exquisite  speakers,  and  yet  no  two  things  could  be 
more  dissimilar  than  their  modes  of  oratory.  1^ 
displayed  less  calmness  and  dignity  than  his 
siognomy  might  have  seemed  to  promise. 


.     In  I 


speaking,  his  other  features  retained  every  mark 
of  energy ;  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  alone  betrayed 
the  debauchee.  There  is  a  certain  glassiness  in 
the  eye,  and  a  certain  tremulous  smoothness  in  the 
lips,  which  I  never  missed  in  the  countenance  of 
a  man  of  pleasure  when  he  speaks.  Fox  had  both 
in  perfection  ;  it  waaonly  in  the  moments  of  his 
highest  enthusiasm  that  they  entirely  disappear- 
ed. Then,  indeed,  when  his  physiognomy  was 
lighted  up  with  wrath  or  indignation,  or  in  tensest 
earnestness^— then,  indeed,  the  activity  of  his  fea- 
tures did  full  justice  to  their  repose.  The  gam- 
bler was  no  longer  to  be  discovered — you  saw 
only  the  orator  and  the  patriot.  They  tell  us, 
that  modem  oratory  and  modem  action  are  tame, 
when  compared  with  what  the  ancients  witnessed. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  either  in  the  Pnyx  or  the 
Forum,  more  over-mastering  energy,  both  of  lan- 
guage and  of  gesture,  was  ever  exhibited,  than  I 
have  seen  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Fox.  When  he  sat  down,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
hpd  been,  like  the  Pythoness  of  old,  filled  and  agi- 
tated Tw  ayov  Btv.*  His  wholo  body  was  dissolved 
in  floods  of  perspiration,  and  his  fingers  continued 
for  some  minutes  to  vibrate,  as  if  he  had  been 
recovering  from  a  convulsion. 

"Mr.  Fox  was  a  finer  orator  than  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  mode  of  speaking  was  in  itself  more  passion- 
ate, and  it  had  more  power  over  the  passions  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His  language 
was  indeed  loose  and  inaccurate  at  times ;  but  in 
the  pnidst  of  all  its  fiiults,  no  trace  could  ever 
be  discovered  of  the  only  fiiult  unpardonable  in 
orators  as  in  poets — ^wealuiess.  He  was  evidently 
a  man  of  a  strong  and  grasping  intellect,  filled 
with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  cause,  and  pos- 
sessing, in  a  mind  saturated  with  the  most  multilk- 
rk>us  information,  abundant  means  of  Qonfirming 
his  position  by  all  the  engines  of  illustration  and 
allusion.  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  him  speak 
before  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  I  confess,  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  harangue,  filled  with  admiration 
for  his  warmth,  his  elegance,  and  the  apparent 
wisdom  of  the  measures  he  recommended,  it  was 
not  my  expectation,  certainly  not  my  wish,  that 
an  impression  equal  or  superior  in  power  should 
be  left  upon  me  by  the  eloquence  of  the  rival 
statesman. 

<<  Nevertheless,  it  was  so.  1  do  not  say  that  I 
consider  Mr.  Pitt  as  so  nearly  allied  to  the  great 
politician-orator  of  Athens  as  his  rival ;  but  1 
think  he  exhibited  a  fkr  higher  specimen  of  what 
a  statesman-orator  should  be,  than  Mr.  Fox — 
perhaps  than  Demosthenes  himself  ever  did.  It  is 
true,  that  the  illustrious  ancient  addressed  a  root- 
ley  multitude  of  clever,  violent,  light,  uncertain, 
self-conceited,  and  withal,  bigotted  Athenians ; 
and  that  the  nature  of  his  oratory  was,  perhaps, 
better  than  any  other,  adapted  to  such  an  au- 

•  With  ioteoM  ioeplratton. 
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dieDce,  inyefted  by  the  abturditiet  of  a  corrupted 
constitution,  with  powers  which  no  similar  assem- 
bly ever  can  possess  without  usurpation,  or  exer- 
cise without  tyranny.  Mr.  Fox  bad  a  strong 
leaning — as  I  apprehend,  by  fiir  too  strong  a 
leaning — to  the  democratic  part  of  the  British 
constitution.  He  even  spoke  more  for  the  mul- 
titude without,  than  for  the  few  within,  the  waUs 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  his  resemblance 
to  Demosthenes  was  perhaps  a  fault,  rather  than 
an  excellence.  Mr.  Pitt  always  remembered 
that  it  was  his  business  to  address  and  convince, 
not  the  British  AHMO£,^  but  the  British  senate. 

"  His  mode  of  speaking  was  totally  deToid  of 
hesitation,  and  equally  so  of  affectation.  The 
stream  of  |iis  discourse  flowed  on  smoothly,  unin* 
terrupted'y,  copiously.  The  tide  of  Fox's  elo- 
quence might  present  a  view  of  more  windings 
and  cataracts,  but  it  by  no  means  suggested  the 
same  idea  of  utility ; — nor,  upon  the  whcde,  was 
the  impression  it  produced  of  so  miyestica  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Pitt  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  consum- 
mate speaker,  but  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  regarding  him  at  all 
times,  as  being  more  of  a  philosopher  than  of  an 
orator.  What  to  other  men  seems  to  be  a  most 
magnificent  end,  he  appeared  to  regard  only  as 
one  among  many  means  for  accomplishing  his 
great  purpose.  Statesmanship  was,  indeed,  with 
him  the  racvr,  apxirsKTowun,  and  every  thing  was 
kept  in  strict  subservience  to  it  What  Plato 
vainly  wished  to  see  in  a  king,  had  he  lived  in  our 
days,  he  might  have  beheld  in  a  minister. 

"  By  men  of  barren  or  paltry  minds,  I  can  con- 
ceive it  quite  possible  that  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
might  have  been  contemplated  with  very  little 
admiration.  That  which  they  are  qualified  to  ad- 
mire in  a  speech,  was  exactly  what  he,  from  prin- 
ciple, despised  and  omitted.  He  presented  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  that  is,  the  wisdom 
of  the  case  in  simplicity,  in  nohle  simplicity,  as  it 
was.  Minds  of  grasp  and  nerve  comprehended 
him,  and  such  alone  were  worthy  of  doing  so. 
The  small  men  who  spend  their  lives  b  pomting 
epigrams  or  weaving  periods,  could  not  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  made  him  despise  the  opportu* 
nity  of  displaying,  for  the  sake  of  doing;  and  they 
reviled  him  as  if  the  power,  not  the  will,  had  been 
wanting.  «. 


\a0poi 
nayyX6M>ffia  Kupauttf  uf 
A.Kpavra  yapM€ft» 

PinJmr,  Oi^H^  IL 

"Instead  of  following  with  reverent  gaze  the  &r 
ascending  flight  and  beaming  eye  of  the  eagle, 

*  Populace. 

t  Poworrul  in  emptj  MUDd,  like  raTeiw  Uiai  Tainly  clamor 
agaimt  tha  majeacie  bird  of  Jo?a. 


they  criticised  him,  like  the  peacocks  of  the  Hialoo 
feble,  because  be  had  no  starry  feathsn  in  Us  tiil, 
and  because  the  beauty  of  hti  pinions  couifted 
only  in  the  uniform  majesty  of  their  streogtb. 

*'  The  style  of  speaking  which  was  employed 
by  this  great  ma^  seems  to  be  the  only  ityk  wor- 
thy of  such  a  spirit  as  his  was,  intrusted  withndi 
duties  as  be  discharged.  MfUed  imboiitd  tn 
language  by  a  pairiot — these  few  words  cnmpit- 
bend  every  thing  that  can  be  ssid  of  it  Everr 
sentence  proceeded  from  his  mouth  ss  perfect,  a 
all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  balanced  sod  eUbon- 
ted  in  the  retirement  of  his  closet :  and  yet  no  nan 
for  an  instant  suspected  him  of  bestowing  loy 
previous  atteotkxi  whatever  on  the  form  or  hn- 
guage  of  his  harangues.  His  most  iplendid  ip- 
pearances  were  indeed  most  frequently  re[)liei,ao 
that  no  such  supposition  could  exist  in  the  mindi  oi 
those  who  heard  him.  I  have  heard  mtny  eb- 
quent  orators  in  England  as  well  u  ebewben, 
but  the  only  one  who  never  seemed  to  be  it  a  k» 
for  a  single  word,  or  to  use  the  less  exact  hitead 
of  the  more  precise  expression,  or  to  doae  a  m* 
tence  as  if  the  beginning  of  it  had  pasted  from  hii 
recollection,  was  William  Pitt  The  thoogbtioi 
the  feelings  of  such  a  soul  would  have  diakiiwd  to 
be  set  forth  in  a  shape  mutilated  or  imperfect  I& 
like  manner,  the  intellect  of  Pitt  would  hn 
scorned  to  borrow  any  ornament  exceptinf  obIt 
from  his  patriotism.  The  sole  fire  of  whidi  he 
made  use  was  the  pure  original  element  of  bnTeo. 
It  was  only  for  such  as  him  to  be  eloquent  tfer 
that  sort  The  casket  was  not  a  gaudy  one ;  bet 
it  was  so  rich,  that  it  must  have  appeared  ridka- 
lous  around  a  more  ordinary  jewel. 

"  While  Pitt  and  Pox  were  both  aliTe,iiidin 
the  fullness  of  their  strengtfi,  in  one  or  otitfoftbe 
great  parties  of  England,  each  of  these  illuitrioQi 
men  possessed  an  inflexible  host  of  revilen ;  alnoit, 
such  w  the  blindness  of  party  spirit,  of  contenmen 
It  is  a  strange  anomalous  circumstance  in  tbe  m- 
stitution  of  our  nature  that  it  should  be  so,  bat  the 
fact  itself  is  quite  certain,  that,  in  dl  ages,  of  the 
world,  political,  even  more  than  military  leadei^, 
have  been  subjected  to  this  absurd  use  oflbepriri- 
lege  which  their  inferiors  have  of  judging  tbeni.  So 
spake  the  Macedonian  vulgar  of  Demoelbenei; » 
the  more  pernicious  Athenian  rabbleof  Philip-  ^ 
voice  of  dtetraction,  however,  is  silenced  by  deitii; 
none  would  listen  to  it  over  tbe  tomb  of  tbe  iOoi- 
trfous.  A  noble  and  patriotic  poet*  of  Ea^ 
has  already  embalmed,  in  lines  that  will  oerer 
die,  those  feelings  of  reg^t  and  admiration  wbere- 
with  every  Englishman  now  walks  abore  tbe 


*  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gooe, 
Forever  combHl  beneath  this  scone, 
Where  (tanfog  tiiought  to  hnaan  pride!) 
The  mighty  chieA  sleep  side  bj  side. 
Drop  upon  Foz*s  grave  the  tear ; 
*TwUl  trickle  lo  his  rival**  bier.'* 
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mingled  aihes  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  genius,  the 
iotagritj,  the  patriotism  of  either,  is  no  longer 
disputed.  The  keenest  partisan  of  the  one  depart- 
ed chief  would  not  wish  to  see  the  laurel  blighted 
on  the  bust  of  his  antagonist  Under  other^names 
the  sftme  political  contests  are  .continued;  and  so, 
while  £ngland  is  England,  must  they  ever  be. 
But  already,  such  is  the  untarrying  generosity  of 
this  great  nation,  and  such  the  natural  calmness  of 
its  spirit,  the  public  judgment  is  as  one  concem- 
iog  the  men  themselves.  The  stormy  passions  of 
St  Stephen's  chapel  are  at  once  chastened  into 
repose  by  the  solemn  stillness  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

"  It  is  probable  that  thi^  national  generosity  has 
been  carried  too  far.  For  me,  I  partake  in  the 
general  admiration — I  refuse  to  neither  the  honor 
that  is  his  due.  But  as  I  did  while  they  were 
alive,  so,  now  they  are  dead,  I  still  judge  them 
impartially.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
joia  in  the  atonement,  since  I  was  guOtless  of  the 
sin. 

''  Mr.  Fox  was,  I  think,  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  of  great  virtues,  whose  talents  and  virtues 
were  both  better  fitted  for  a  leader  of  Parliamen- 
tary opposition,  than  lor  a  prime-minister  of  Eng- 
land ;  for  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  deairudive 
than  of  the  constructive  kind,  and  his  virtues  were 
more  those  of  an  easy  and  gentle  heart,  than  oi  a 
firm  unshaken  will.    Providence  fixed  him,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  his  life,  where  he  was  best 
fitted  to  be,  and  Was  equally  wise  in  determining 
the  brighter  fortune  of  his  rival.    That  fortune, 
however  bright,  was  nevertheless,  to  judge  as  men 
commonly  do,  no  very  enviable  boon.    The  life  of 
Pitt  was  spent  all  in  labor— much  of  it  in  sorrow ; 
but,  England  and  Europe  may  thank  their  God 
his  great  spirit  was  formed  for  its  destiny,  and 
nerer  sunk  into  despondence.     Year  after  year 
rolled  over  his  head,  and  saw  his  hairs  turning 
gray  from  care,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country ; 
but  every  succeeding  year  left  this  Atlas  of  the 
world  as  proudly  inflexible,  beneath  his  gigantic 
•burden,  as  before.    Rarely,  very  rarely,  has  it 
happened  that  one  man  has  bad  it  in  his  power  to 
be  so  splendidly,  so  eternally,  the  benefactor  of  his 
•pecies.    So  long  as  England  preserves,  within 
ber  'guarded  shore,'  the  palladium  of  all  her 
heroes— the  sacred  pledge  of  Freedom, — his  name 
will  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  soil  that  gave 
him  birth.    N ay,  even  should,  at  some  distant  day, 
the  liberty  of  that  fiivored  land  expire,  in  the 
memory  of  strangers  he  shall  abundantly  have  his 
reward;  for  that  holy  treasure  which  he  preserv- 
ed to  England  might,  but  for  the  high  resolution 
of  this  patriot  martyr,  have  been  lost  for  ever,  not 
to  her  only,  but  to  the  world. 

*  He  was  a  man,  take  him  Tor  all  In  all, 
Wo  ahall  noc  look  upon  tila  like  again.*  <* 


NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Folitical  and  Miscellaneous— from  1708  to  1880.— Brawn  from 
the  Portfolio  of  an  Officer  of  the  Empire— <aDd  translated  from 
the  French  for  the  Messenger,  bj  a  gentleman  In  Paris. 

M.  DE  MARTIGNAC— HIS  MINISTRY. 

The  restoration  most  be  viewed  from  its  commence- 
ment, for  the  parpose  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of 
M.  de  Martignac  aod  his  Ministry ;  they  were  a  plank 
of  safety  thrown  to  Charles  X,  who  disdainfully  rejected 
it,  to  precipitate  himself  in  the  galf  which  soon  swal- 
lowed him. 

Louis  XVIII  loved  the  charter  as  one  does  anything 
of  his  own  creation.  He  would  have  it  believed  that  it 
was  freely  given  to  the  people,  though  he  knew  belter 
than  any  one  else  that  it  had  been  imposed  upon  him 
by  necessity.  Louis  XVIII  bad  comprehended,  from 
its  commencement,  the  revolution  of  1799;  he  had 
coveted  the  power  to  regulate  its  movement,  and  he 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  he  was  without  credit.  He 
had  been  accused  of  treating,  with  a  view  to  his  private 
interests,  with  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy. 

In  1814,  Louis  XVIII  felt,  that  without  the  charter, 
France  could  not  be  governed  six  months ;  but  he  had 
not  strength  to  suppress  the  false  steps  of  men  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes,  but  who  had  not,  bke  himself, 
profiited  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  His  weakness 
was  punished  by  a  second  exile ;  he  then  avowed  his 
guilt,  and  his  first  expression,  on  re-entering  France, 
was — '*  My  government  has^committed  faults."  Such 
a  confession,  at  such  a  moment,  was  not  without 
dignity. 

But  a  rival  power  had  raised  itself  up  by  the  side  of 
the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII,  full  of  indignation  against 
what  is  called  eoncessUms  made  to  the  revoltUiofif  never 
speaking  of  the  charter  in  any  language  but  that  of  con- 
tempt, or  of  its  author  without  disdain ;  tormenting  and 
disgusting  those  Ministers  who  refused  to  bend  their 
knee  before  it,  and  to  assume  its  colors;  calling  religion 
to  its  aid,  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  an  instrument ; 
invading  all  the  public  offices ;  covering  France  with  its 
adherents;  introducing  corruption  into  the  electoral 
colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  controlling  the 
chamber;  and,  in  fine,  holding  itself  in  readiness  to 
profit  by  every  event.  This  power  was  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pamUon  marsan.  It  had  been  denoun- 
ced to  the  chamber  and  to  France  as  a  concealed 
government.  It  was  Charles  X,  with  his  secret  coun- 
cil, preparing,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  the 
work  of  July,  1830. 

Louis  XVIII  struggled,  with  various  success,  during 
five  years  against  the  paoiUon  marsan.  Sometimes 
yielding  to  well  directed  attacks,  now  having  recourse 
to  stratagem,  to  secure  himself  a  victory ;  sometimes, 
also,  showing  himself  jealous  of  his  power,  and  striking, 
as  with  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  of  September,  an 
energetic  blow.  But  Louis  XVIII  was  old  and  infirm. 
This  intestine  war,  this  war  waged  daily,  exhausted  his 
strength.  He  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  desired  to 
die  in  peace.  To  accelerate  its  triumph,  the  faction, 
inimical  to  the  new  institutions  of  France,  had  skilfully 
profitted  by  the  deplorable  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Benri.  Was  the  attempt  of  Louvel  a  poUtical  crime  7 
Was  it  not  rather  an  act  of  personal  vengeance  ?  Per- 
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baps  at  some  future  day  it  may  be  explained.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  used  as  a  political  crime  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  Louis  XVIII  the  danger  of  doctrines 
which  were  developed  by  his  charter.  The  old  King 
had  too  much  tact  and  intelligence  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  deceiTed,  or  to  fail  to  perceive  the  future  dangers 
contained  in  the  remedy  proposed  to  him ;  but  over- 
come by  fatigue  he  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  soon  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  others. 

Selfish,  like  all  old  men,  Louis  XVIIl  probably  said 
to  himself,  as  Louts  XV  had  done  before— "All  this 
will  last,  at  least,  as  long  as  I  do.  My  successors  may 
arrange  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can ;"  and  calling 
M.  de  Yill^le  into  the  Ministry,  he  placed,  in  fact,  all 
authority  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  of  whose  abso- 
lute incapacity  he  was^  nevertheless,  perfectly  con- 
vinced. 

The  reign  of  Charies  X  then  really  dates  from  the 
moment  of  M.  de  Villile's  coming  into  power.  From 
that  time  the  schemes  of  the  dominant  iaetion  might  be 
seen  through.  Renouncing  the  concealed  warfare  which 
had  been  carried  on  from  1815,  against  the  charter,  it 
commenced  an  open  attack  upon  the  institutions  which 
Louis  XVIII  had  oonfiirred  upon  France. 

I  was  present  in  the  month  of  December,  1830,  at 
one  of  the  sittings  of  the  court,  during  the  trial  of  the 
Ministers.  I  carried  home  a  celebrated  orator,  who  for 
a  long  time  figured  in  the  first  rank  at  the  bar,  and  now 
occupies  an  exalted  situation  in  the  magistracy.  We 
were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  request  pronoun- 
ced by  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  Chamber,"  he  said, 
"  are  wrong;  they  do  not  understand  their  parts j  they 
reduce  an  immense  process-^that  of  France  against  the 
restoration^to  the  narrow  proportions  of  a  prosecution 
against  individuals.  If  I  had  had  to  speak  in  this  affiur, 
I  would  have  traced  these  facts  to  their  true  source. 
Throwing  Louis  XVIII  aside,  who  acted  in  my  opinion 
with  perfect  sincerity,  I  would  have  exhibited  Charles 
X,  swearing  to  the  cJiarter,  first  as  a  Prince,  and  after- 
wards as  King,  with  the  settled  determination  of 
destroying  it  I  would  have  followed  him  through 
fifteen  years,  laboring  incessantly  at  his  work,  some- 
times yielding,  but  only  that  he  might  the  more  per^ 
fectly  succeed  in  his  deceptions ;  and,  because  the 
moment  for  action  did  not  appear  to  have  yet  arrived, 
down  to  the  day  on  which  he  found  Ministers,  whose 
blind  devotion  and  weak  understanding  allowed  them 
to  associate  themselves  with  his  mad  enterprize;  and  I 
would,  as  by  accident,  have  encountered  these  four 
heads,  whom  I  would  scarcely  hate  deigned  to  touch.'* 

The  Ministry  of  M.  de  Martignac  was  one  of  those 
impediments  to  which  Charles  X  had  to  submit.  This 
Ministry  was  composed  of  honest  men  whose  good 
intentions  were,  however,  never  acknowledged  by  the 
opposition,  which  made  no  allowance  for  the  actual 
good  which  it  accomplished,  or  for  the  extra-parliamen- 
tary resistance  which  it  everywhere  encountered.  The 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  opposition,  and  among 
the  number,  Cassimir  P^rier,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
General  Sebastian!,  appreciated  the  Martignac  Minis- 
try ;  and  if  they  did  not  frankly  and  openly  unite  them- 
selves to  it,  it  was  because  they  foresaw  that  this  Min- 
istry—imposed on  the  crown  by  public  opinion — could 


have  but  an  ephemeral  existence,  and  thought  it  oecei- 
sary  to  prepare  themselves  for  resisting  a  stonn  that 
was  gathering  in  the  sombre  distance. 

M.  de  Martignac,  a  man  of  delicate  and  enlighieoed 
mind — a  man  of  conceM)n  and  oonctliatioo  mig^t 
have  secured  the  safety  of  the  tottering  throne  of  Charb 
X  He  labored  to  do  so  oonscientioosly,  ind  in  oppo- 
silion  to  Charles  X  himself;  and  to  do  so  requited  soflw 
courage.  He  had  first  to  struggle  in  the  Cosndl,  to 
obtain  leave  to  effect  a  litUe  good,  and  aftcrwardi  id 
combat  in  tlie  Chamber  two  oppositions  thBODerepel> 
ling  the  good-^the  other  wishing  lor  mofe  then  be 
offered — the  one  accusing  him  of  stripping  the  maaak 
of  his  prerogatives — the  other  reproachiiig  kirn  with 
refusing  to  France  the  perfection  oi  her  institauooL 
To  be  the  Minister  of  a  King  who  refused  him  hiseoo* 
fidence,  and  to  see  his  good  intentions  miseonitraBd, 
was,  for  two  years,  the  political  fiite  of  M.  de  Mirtig^ 
nac  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  to  purcfatfle  po«a 
at  such  a  price,  is  to  pay  for  it  dearly  enough. 

M.  de  Biartignac  had  filled  important  poiti  under 
the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Vill^le.  Charies  X  hoped  to 
find  in  him  a  man  disposed  to  follow,  under  perbeps 
more  conciliatory  forms,  the  system  of  his  predeceam 
He  thought  that  he  wouki  be  enabled,  with  M.  de 
Mart%nac,  as  with  M.  de  Villi le,  to  arrive  ioteoablj 
at  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes^  he  cakoI&Kd 
on  making  but  an  apparent  concession  to  public  opiDioo. 
This  was  also  the  idea  of  the  opposition.  Charles  X 
was  deceived,  and  the  opposition  believed  itidf  uk 
The  acts  of  the  Martignac  Ministry  soon  disaband 
Charles  X,  and  he  hastened  to  break  an  inatmmest 
which  no  kmger  answered  his  purpose.  Afterwan^ 
convinced  that  success  waa  irapomble  by  anj  sodi 
means,  he  determined  to  act  with  open  foree;  aad  (be 
Polignac  Ministry  was  formed. 

M.  de  Martignac  had  given  all  that  an  booeilmu 
could  give  to  his  King  and  his  country  {  he  hadgireo 
his  health  and  his  life.  After  his  retirement  from  office, 
those  who  had  been  his  adversaries,  rendered  M 
homage  to  his  honomble  character,  and  hia  pore  imeo- 
tions.  I  have  before  said  that  this  is  the  osij  jtntia 
which  statesmen  can  expect. 


PRINCE  POLIGNAC— COUNT  REAL 

M.  de  Polignac  was  named  Minister  of  Foreige 
Affairs ;  hia  nomination,  announced  a  long  time  is 
advance,  was  a  defiance  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  tbe 
nation.  It  replied  by  a  unanimous  cry  of  aofer  aod 
indignation.  Arrived  at  power,  M  de  Poli^^oae  re* 
mained,  what  he  had  always  been,  presamptttoecaliooet 
to  madness,  regarding  everything  which  be  had  dreaoKd 
of  as  possible  and  easy ;  and  he  had  dreamed  of  tbe  onf 
throw  of  our  institutions.  M  de  Polignac  had,  iio« 
1815,  shared  the  sentiments  of  Charies  X  He  vai 
the  person  that  Charies  X  was  to  call  upon  at  the  no- 
ment  of  the  execution  of  his  sehemes. 

At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Geaqge%  aod 
under  the  empire.  Count  Real  had  frequently  oeoaaon 
to  render  important  services  to  the  Messrs.  PoligM^ 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  state,  that  they  vem 
failed  to  show  themselves  grateful. 

After  his  return  from  exile,  M.  Real  institoted  aiait 
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BgaiiBt  the  Caraman  family,  who,  profiling  by  hia 
BfawDee»|iad  pootoaaed  themaeirea  of  aeTeral  aharea  of 
stock  in  the  eanal  du  Midit  which  had  been  given  him 
by  the  Emperor.  The  apoliation  of  M.  Real,  executed 
jo  Ttrtoe  of  an  ordinance,  which  had  been  ampriaed 
from  LoQia  XVIII,  waa  a  monatroas  iniquity ;  without 
the  refolotion  of  July,  he  would,  however,  have  very 
prohahly  loat  hia  auit,  aa  the  heira  of  Count  Fermon, 
placed  in  abaolutely  identical  drcumatances,  had  loat 
theirs  againat  the  same  individuala.  The  judges  of 
the  restonUioo  allowed  the  uncooatitutionality  of  the 
inperial  deereea  to  be  pleaded  before  them ;  but  they 
bowed  before  a  royal  ordinance,  whether  defective  or 
aot  io  forai,  or  oonaiatent  with,  or  contrary  to  the  law, 
with  all  the  respect  that  ia  ahown  in  Turkey  to  a  firman 
of  the  sultan.  ^ 

M.  Real,  instructed  by  the  fidlure  of  the  heirs  of  M. 
de  Fermon,  had  carried  hia  auit  before  the  Council  of 
Sute.  It  was  there  at  the  period  of  M.  de  Polignac's 
elevation  to  the  Ministry.  M.  Real  thought  that  he 
might  solicit  the  support  of  one  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
aiy  that  he  was  under  obligations  to  him. 

The  vehemence  with  which  the  journals  expressed 
themselves,  on  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the 
PoligfDac  Miniatry,  cannot  be  forgotten.  M.  Real  was 
still  affected  by  what  he  had  just  read,  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Being  immediately  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  Minister,  he  waa  surprised  at  the  perfect 
serenity  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and  the  tranquil  and  calm 
tone  in  which  he  expressed  himself.  After  a  few  words 
bad  been  exchanged  on  the  busineas  which  brought  M. 
Real  to  the  office,  they  began  to  speak  of  public  affiiirs. 
'*WeIl,  Count,  what  do  you  think  of  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ouraelres  V* 

'*!  do  not  know  whether  I  should  congratulate,  or 
condole  with  your  excellency." 
"Condole  with  me— and  why?" 
**The  struggle  aeems  to  be  so  seriously  waged,  that 
one  cannot  say  who  will  win  'or  who  will  lose." 

"And  are  you,  a  man  of  experience,  firightened  by 
these  idle  clamors?*' 

"  It  is  exactly  because  I  am  a  man  of  experience, 
that  I  have  heaitated  whether  to  address  your  excel- 
lency compliments  of  congratulation  or  condolence." 

"Things  are  not  ao  desperate,  M.  Real,  as  you 
appear  to  think ;  all  will  be  calm." 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  your 
excellency  doea  not  seem  to  be  upon  a  bed  of  roses." 

"It  is  true ;  but  yon  know  that  I  have  been  worse 
off;  when  I  waa  in  your  cuatody,  for  example,  I  ma- 
naged to  extricate  myself;  and  I  will  again  extricate 
myself  with  the  aid  of  Providence." 

"  But  should  Providence,  accidentally,  refuse  to  med- 
dle with  your  affiiirs." 

"Oh!  Providence  is  with  ua — ^he  will  not  aban- 
don us." 

M.  Real  aaw  M.  de  Polignac  bat  once  afterwards. 
It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  during  the  trial  of  the 
Ministerai  M.  de  Polignac  had  been  accused  in  some 
pnblicationa  of  having  participated  in  the  attempt  at 
uaassination  of  the  3d  Nivo8&  M.  de  Martignae, 
the  defender  of  the  exopreatdent  of  the  Council,  had 
applied  to  M.  Real  on  the  subject,  who  replied  by 
letter,  that  having  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 


attending  to  all  the  preparationa  for  the  trial  of  those 
concerned  in  that  affair,  he  could  declare  that  the  name 
of  M.  de  Polignac  waa  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole 
proceaa. 

M.  Real  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  Peera  the  very 
day  that  this  letter  waia  read  by  M.  de  Martignae.  He 
had  found  a  place  in  the  tribune  of  the  journalists.  I 
waa  seated  near  hioL  M.  de  Polignac  directed  his 
opera  glass  to  the  different  tribunes  with  the  most  per- 
fisa  indiffi)r€nce.  He  at  last  recognized  M.  Real ;  and 
after  having  indicated  hia  poaition  to  his  fellow  prisoner, 
saluted  him  in  the  kmdest  and  moat  affable  manner. 

"  It  waa  in  that  aame  manner,"  aaid  M.  Real  tome, 
"that  he  aalnted  me  the  day  that  I  visited  him  at  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaura." 


M.  DE  MONBEL. 

M.  de  Monbel— I  will  not  say  the  Baron  de  Monbel, 
because  M.  de  Monbel  ia  no  more  a  Baron  than  M. 
d'Arlincourt  is  a  Viscount.  M.  de  Monbel's  real  name 
is  Baron ;  he  added  the  dt  Monbd  to  hia  patronimique 
because  having  been  born  in  a  village  of  the  name  of 
MonbeL  M.  d^Arlineourt'a  name  ia  Victor  d'Arlin- 
court:  heaigned  himself  V.  d'Arlincouru  On  one  occa- 
sion, and  because  of  the  V  which  preceded  his  name, 
Louis  XVni  called  him  a  Viaoount,  and  he  has  suffered 
himself  to  paaa  under  that  name  ever  since.  The  arti- 
cte  in  the  penal  code,  which  punished  the  usurpation  of 
titles,  having  been  abolished,  one  haa  nothing  more  to 
say  to  the  Baron  de  Monbel  than  to  the  Viscount  d'Ar- 
lincourt. 

M.  Baron,  of  Monbel,  (department  de  la  Hfudt^Oa- 
wMUf)  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  in  1825,  the  for- 
tune which  he  afterwards  possessed,  or  the  career  which 
w&s  to  be  opened  to  him.  He  was  the  son  of  an  indi- 
vidual whose  income  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  francs, 
and  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Serreze.  In  1825, 
(the  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,)  he  solicited,  in  virtue  of  the 
devotion  of  his  whole  family,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
limited  means,  the  place  of  councillor  of  prefecture  at 
Toulouse.  It  waa  about  thia  time,  (he  waa  then  forty 
years  of  age,)  that,  having  married  a  rich  woman,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  nominated  a  deputy.  He  appear- 
ed in  the  Chamber,  for  the  first  time,  in  1827,  during 
the  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignae  For  hia  dtftui  he 
supported,  in  conformity  with  the  interest  of  the  Vil- 
Idle  ministry,  the  accusation  brought  forward  byM, 
Labbey  de  Pompidres  against  the  ministry  of  M.  de 
Martignae  Already  be  had  himself  called  M.  le  Baron 
de  Monbel.  Under  tbia  assumed  title  and  false  name, 
he  became  a  minister,  and  waa  tried  and  condemned. 


THE  REFUSAL  TO  PAY  TAXES— ^  iVecsitoil. 

The  associations  for  the  refuaal  of  taxes,  followed 
quickly  after  the  formation  of  the  Polignac  mim'stry. 
Facts  have  since  proved  that  France  waa  not  deceived 
in  its  antidpations,  and  that  it  wisely  comprehended 
the  hostility  to  its  institutions  to  be  expected  from  such 
men  aa  Messrs.  de  Polignac,  Bourmoat,  and  Labourdon- 
naie ;  nor  was  the  government^  on  its  side,  long  in  ua* 
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dentanding  the  full  power  of  the  means  of  resiscanee 
then  leized  for  the  first  time  by  the  people.  The  refiisal 
to  pay  taxes,  is  in  fact  the  last  reason  of  the  people,  and 
by  a  much  juster  title  than  the  eannon  is  that  of  kings. 
Orders  were  gifen  to  all  the  attorneys  general  and 
king's  attorneys,  to  prosecute  with  the  greatest  rigor 
every  journal  that  registered  the  acts  of  association 
for  the  refusal  of  taxes,  and  inrited  their  readers  to  sub- 
scribe to  them. 

Among  the  newspapers  thus  prosecuted,  was  a  pro- 
vincial journal,  La  SmtimUe  di»  DenX'Shru,  This 
journal,  which  was  conducted  with  ooursge  and  (alent, 
had  published  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  refusal  of 
taxes,  by  IIL  Mauquin,  who  hod  been  simultaneously 
nominated  ss  deputy  by  the  department  de«  Deiup-S^nr«f, 
and  by  that  of  te  C^(e  ^Or.  This  journal  was  prosecu- 
ted for  the  publication  of  the  letter.  M.  Mauquin  has- 
tened to  offer  the  support  of  his  fine  talents  to  a  journal 
which  was  inTolved  in  difficulties  on  his  aeoount ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  odd  of  the  winter  of 
1889-*30,  proceeded  to  Nlort  to  defend,  before  the  court 
which  was  to  try  the  offence,  a  cause  which  he  regarded 
as  a  personal  one. 

The  threat  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the 
event  of  a  violation  of  the  charter,  said  the  prosecutor, 
was  a  gratuitous  outrage  to  the  government,  which  the 
most  odious  hostility  could  alone  believe  capable  of  for- 
getting its  oaths  and  betraying  its  duties.  The  right  of 
the  citizens  to  refuse,  in  any  state  of  things,  the  pay 
ment  of  taxes,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  government  of 
all  means  of  action,  and  to  deliver  the  country  up  to 
anarchy,  was  questioned. 

The  answer  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  simple. 
Whether  with  justice  or  not,  said  they,  we  distrust 
you :  if  we  are  deceived,  if  you  respect  the  charter,  our 
association  will  fall  of  itself  and  the  taxes,  freely  voted 
by  a  legally  constituted  Chamber,  will  be  paid  as  they 
have  heretofore  been. 

M.  Mauquin  had  to  defend  before  the  tribunal  of 
Niort,  an  ofienoe  which  had  already  been  tried  before 
nearly  every  tribunal  of  France.  He  had  to  prove  that 
the  constitutional  government,  which  was  already  but 
a  fiction,  would  become  a  mere  chimera,  if  the  Chambers 
were  not  permitted  to  refuse  the  subsidies  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  vote,  and  if,  without  a  regular  vote 
of  the  regularly  constituted  Chambers,  the  citizens  could 
be  forced  to  pay  a  tax,  which,  according  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  law,  should  ^itfrtthf  agreed. 

Opposed  to  so  lucid  and  powerful  a  speaker  as  M. 
Mauquin,  the  duty  of  the  public  prosecutor  became  one 
of  no  little  difficulty.  He  could  only  tSeci  a  partial 
escape  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation — shut  in 
between  simple  propositions— by  vague  declamation 
against  revolutionary  factions,  evil  passions,  the  fury  of 
parties,  ^&c.  From  amplication  to  amplication,  the 
king's  attorney  for  Niort  had  at  length  come  to  sustain 
the  proposition,  that  the  refusal  of  taxes,  supposing  it 
to  be  in  any  case  a  right,  was  not  of  so  exorbitant  a 
character,  that  it  would  be  a  crime  even  to  dream  of 
exercising  it:  he -added,  that  at  no  period,  not  even 
during  the  wont  of  our  political  storms,  had  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  ever  been  questioned. 

At  this  point  M.  Mauquin  wished  him  to  arrive.  This 
was  the  proposition  which  he  expected  to  hear  him  sus- 
tain.   Rising  immediately  in  reply,  he  drew  a  paper 


from  his  port-fblio^  and  read  before  the  tribunal  suios 
in  judgment  in  the  name  of  Charles  X,  an  aBtheDticd^ 
ckmtioa  addressed  to  Louis  XVI,  when  kin;,  by  his 
brother  the  Count  d'Artois,  (afterwards  Cbarles  X,) 
by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  Duke  of  Boaihoo,  and  the 
Duke  d'Engfaien.  These  princes  announced  to  the  kin| 
by  this  declaration,  respectfully,  but  fonDally,  their  d^ 
termination  to  refuse  the  payment  of  all  taxea^  in  the 
event  of  the  constituent  assembly^  attempting  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  nobility. 
But  one  prince  of  the  royal  family  had  refused  to  aigi 
this  paper ;  this  person  was  JIfonricKr,  Coant  of  Pre- 
vence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIIL  No  ooe  had  ena 
dreamt  of  asking  tho  signatures  of  the  prinoea  of  4| 
Orleans  branch. 

The  effect  on  the  tribunal,  produced  by  reeding  thii 
piece,  was  magicaL  The  king's  attorney  was  put  dova, 
and  the  journal,  after  some  forms  had  been  «oac  throogii, 
was  acquitted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  whole  bq- 
dienee^ 


SKETCH  OF  TH£  LIFE  OF 

LAWRENCE   EVERHEART. 

BT  ▲  CITIZKN   or   FEKDEaiCK  COUMTT,  MAITUSD. 

The  deeds  of  the  illustrious  patriots  of  our  rto- 
lutkm  have  been  either  eulogized  by  the  orator,  or 
recorded  by  the  faithful  historian.  Their  ririuei, 
talents,  and  acbieyements  have  been  admired  and 
remembered  by  a  grateful  country.  No  boaxn 
can  be  found  so  cold,  as  not  to  glow  with  bohr 
enthusiasm,  while  the  eyentful  measurea,  the  che- 
quered and  thrilling  scenes,  which  marked  (be 
high  and  lofly  career  of  the  fiither  of  his  coontn, 
are  recorded.  The  dauntless  courage  and  tried 
skill  of  Greene,  Wayne,  Howard;  Putnam,  Wil- 
liams, and  Starke^  have  constituted  the  subject  of 
interesting  biography,  and  contributed  largely  to 
form  the  military  character  of  America.  It  is  my 
design  in  the  following  sketch,  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  his  countrymen.  Sergeant  Lawbehck 
EvKRBEART,  of  the  regiment  of  caralry  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  William  Wtshingtoa, 
the  Coeur  de  Leon  of  bis  day,  who  wai  emphati- 
cally ''without  fear,  and  without  repmach." 

EvBRHJBART  wss  boHi  of  Grerman  psreots,  ia 
Middletown  valley,  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
May  6, 1756 ;  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  cominoo 
soldier  at  Taney  Town,  in  a  militia  compuj 
commanded  by  Capt  Jacob  Goode,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1776.  He  was  then  in  Ibe  twenty-MCond 
year  of  his  age,  tall  of  stature,  and  of  powerful, 
brawny  limbs,  capabid  of  enduring  fatigue  and 
hardship ;  of  noble,  manly  countenance,  sod  an  eye 
beaming  with  the  lustre  of  genuine  ooursge;  with 
a  heart  beating  high  and  strong  to  redren  the 
wrongs  of  his  country.  He  left  behrod  the  lovely 
beauties  of  his  native  residence,  the  endsanncati 
of  homeland  all  the  relatioos  of  todal  life;  ^ 
ferring  the  perils  of  camp,  the  tumult  of  battle, 
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and  the  baxardf  of  war,  to  inglorious  and  unsatis- 
fying ease.  On  the  2d  of  August,  he  set  out  for 
Annapolis,,  thence  through  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  where,  being  united  to  fieall's  regiment, 
be  fought  at  York  Island,  August  27th,  1776. 
The  duasters  of  that  unfortunate  day  created  uni- 
Tenal  gloom  and  diBspondency.  The  city  of  New 
York  was  evacuated,  and  at  once  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  October  of 
(hat  year,  the  battle  of  White  Plains  took  place, 
in  which  our  young  recruit  displayed  a  gallantry 
worthy  of  his  name,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  be 
had  perilled  his  life.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  tells 
us  that  the  engagement  was  very  animated  on 
both  sides.  The  loss  of  our  army  was  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Among  the  wounded 
was  the  intrepid  Col.  Smallwood,  one  of  the  no- 
blest 80D8  of  Maryland,  who,  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  mighty  struggle  for  independence, 
acquired  for  himself  never  fiiding  laurels. 

From  this  place,  Everheart,  with  part  of  the 
army,  retreated  to  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  to  Fort  Washington.    It  was  situated  on  a 
high  bluff  of  land  on  the  river,  and  difficult  of  as- 
cent   On  the  15th  November,  the  garrison  was 
sommoned  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  death,  by  a 
numerous  and  well  disciplined  force,  commanded 
by  Howe  and  Cornwallis.    Col.  Magaw,  an  in- 
telligent and  tried  officer,  replied  that  the  place 
should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.    Cren. 
Washington  was  now  at  Fort  Lee,  immediately 
opposite,  and  could  see  all  the  operations  of  the 
British.    How  full  of  anxiety  must  his  bosom 
have  been,  when  on  the  bank  of  the  river  he 
beheki  the  unequal  contest ;  heard  the  roar  of  ar- 
tillery and  small  arms,  the  lines  and  redoubts  car- 
ried, and  the  banner  of  his  country  struck  to  a 
haughty  foe !  The  capitulation  was  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet     While  it  was  progressing, 
the  General  sent  a  billet  to  the  colonel,  requesting 
him  to  hold  out  until  evening,  when  he  would  en- 
deavor to  bring  off  the  garrison  ;  but  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  si^ed,  and  it  was  now  too  late. 
Our  loss  was  estimated  at2,000,  that  of  the  British 
at  800.    Everheart  was  not  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation, having  fortunately  escaped  with  some  of 
his  comrades  in  a  boat,  after  the  surrender,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Lee.    Cornwallis  resolved  on  sur- 
prising this  place,  crossed    the  river  with  six 
thousand  troops,  below  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  en 
deavored  to  eift^lose  the  garrison ;  but  the  charac- 
teristic caution  and  foresight  of  our  chief  thwarted 
this  scheme  by  a  timely  retreat  to  the  narrow 
*neck  of  land   lying  between  the   Hudson  and 
Hackmsack.    Miserable  and  forlorn  in  the  ex- 
treme, was  now  -the  condition  of  the  little  army  of 
patriots;  in  a  level  country,  without  a  single  in- 
trenching   tool,  exposed  to  inclement  weather, 
without  tents,  provisions,  or  forage ;  in  the  midst 
of  a  people,  in  no  wise  zealous  in  the  cause  of 


liberty;  troops  undisciplined,  desertions  frequent, 
and  deep,  general  depression  and  gkwm,  arising 
from  these  combined  causes.    Here  Everheart 
saw  and   conversed  with   the   general-in- chief. 
Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  his  manly 
features  were   bathed  with   tears;  the  darkest 
clouds  of  adversity  had  gathered  on  his  brow ;  no 
cheering  hope  gilded  to  his  vision  the  horison  of 
freedom;  "a  brave   man  struggling  with   the 
storms  of  fate ;"  the  sternness  of  a  soldier  yielding 
to  the  Softer  feelings  of  his  noble  heart !  ^neas 
looked  on  the  flames  of  Troy  from  the  prow  of  his 
bark,  but  not  without  being  melted  down  at  the 
awful   scene!    Driven  from  this  last  position, 
Washington  took  post  at  Newark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Pasaick,  whence  he  retreated  to  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Raritan,  Nov.  28, 1776.    The  period 
had  now  arrived  when  the  troops  composing  the 
flying  camp  were  discharged,  their  term  of  service 
having  expired.    To  the  extreme  mortification  of 
the  general,  his  army  was  much  enfeebled  from 
this  cause,  even  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  led  on  by 
the  accomplished  Cornwallis.    Not  so  with  Ever- 
heart :  he  still  remained  to  share  the  fote  of  the 
Americans.    The  retreat  through  Jersey  has  ever 
been  considered,  by  military  men,  a  masterly  per- 
formance.   The  sufferings  and  perils  of  our  troops 
during  that  period  are  almost  beyond  description. 
It  is  true,  however,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural 
world,  that  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the 
dawn  of  day.    Literally  was  it  verified  in  the  un- 
expected and   extraonjinary   change   of  affiiirs 
which  occurred  at  Trenton,  on  the  26th  Dec.  1776, 
when  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  in  our  lavor. 
One  thousand  prisoners,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
large  amount  of  arms,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
memorable  night.    The  sun  of  prosperity  once 
more  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  the  successful 
chief;  drops  of  grief  gave  place  to  smiles  <^  joy. 
Remaining  with  the  army  until  the  spring  of  '77, 
Everheart  returned  to  his  birth-place;  but  his  ar- 
dent spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in- 
active.   Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  he 
enlisted  at  Frederick,  in  the  regiment  of  horse,  of 
which  Col.  Washington  was  commander.    Be- 
tween this  period  and  March,  '79,  he  remained 
here  with  the  corps,  actively  engaged  in  daring 
feats  of  horsemanship,  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tactics,  and  in  making  preparatfons 
for  the  arduous  duties  of  a  southern  campaign. 
His  virtues,  as  a  soldier,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
colonel,  and  he  was  soon  commissioned  a  sergeant 
Arriving  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  captain  Stith,  by  whom  the^  were,  at 
proper  seasons,  disciplined  and  drilled,  until  Christ- 
mas of  that  year,  when  Col.  Washington  returned 
from  the  north,  where  he  had  been  on  service.    In 
April,  1780,  the  regiment  arrived  at  Charleston, 
Carolina ;  and  soon  after,  near  Stony  Church, 
seven  miles  fh>m  Dorchester,  the.  regiments  of 
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light  dngoons  of.Pulaiki^  Bland^  and  Baylor,  lad 
by  the  lieiiteiiaDt-Kx>1aiiel,  attacked  for  the  first 
time,  the  celebrated  Tarleton.  He  retreated  with 
loas.  The  Americans  retiring  to  Monk's  comer, 
were  soon  aAer  attacked  before  day,  by  that  en- 
terprising British  officer,  who  had  concealed  him- 
selffor  sometime  in  a  swamp.  Major  Yannier,  of 
Pulaski's  corps,  was  killed,  and  aboot  fifty  of  our 
men  were  taken.  Collecting  our  scattered  forces, 
our  troops  pressed  on  to  Murray's  ferry,  subsisting 
for  se?eral  days  on  parched  com  and  a  little  bacon. 
Crossing  the  Pedee  on  the  3d  of  May,  every  effort 
was  made  by  forced  marches  to  overtake  Tarletoo, 
but  in  vain,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  tories 
infesting  that  neighborhood,  who  proved  constant 
and  liege  subjects,  and  friends  to  the  devastating 
foe.  On  the  6th  of  May,  they  captured  one  com- 
pany of  British  dragoons,  consisting  of  forty  per- 
sons, and  retired  back  again  to  the  ferry ;  Buford 
then  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  In 
vain  did  the  coloael  insist  on  crossing  the  Pedee, 
but  was  overruled  by  Whito,  who  had  recently 
arrived  to  assume  the  command  of  Bland's  regi- 
ment ;  Tarleton  at  once  took  advantage  ol  this  im- 
politic movement,  and  not  only  recaptured  the 
prisoners  recently  taken,  but  also  forty  Americans. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  scattered  regiments 
were  once  more  collected  together,  below  Leneau's 
ferry,  where  the  heavy  baggage  lay.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  Tarleton  tarnished  his  laurels  at  the  Wax- 
haws^  in  his  attack  on  Buford,  by  an  indiscrimi> 
nate  massacre  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  Ameri- 
cans ;  the  wounding  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a 
barbarous  and  inhuman  manner,  after  quarter  had 
been  demanded :  fifty -three  were  taken  prisoners. 
"  In  the  annals  of  Indian  war,  nothing  is  to  be 
found  more  shocking ;  and  this  bloody  day  only 
wanted  the  war  dance  and  the  roasting  fire,  to 
have  placed  it  first  in  the  records  of  torture  and  of 
death  in  the  west"  After  encountering  many 
perils  and  hardships,  parrying  the  onsets  of  foreign 
and  intestine  enemies;  harrassed  with  all  the  ac- 
cidents and  trials  of  warfare,  in  a  country  infested 
with  traitors,  whose  business  it  was,  not  only  to 
aid  the  British,  but  to  burn,  devastate,  and  over- 
whelm in  ruin  the  property  of  their  neighbors,  and 
deliver  it  up  almost  to  indiscriminate  ruin ;  Ever- 
heart,  with  his  regiment,  arrived  at  Halifiix  on 
the  first  of  June,  where  they  remained  until 
September,  recruiting  their  exhausted  ranks  with 
men  and  horses  from  the  north.  Being  now  in 
fine  order,  they  set  out  again  for  the  scene  of  war 
in  South  Carolina.  At  Rudgeley's  mill,  the 
lieutenant  colonel  putting  a  painted  pine  log  on  a 
cart,  induced  Rudgeley  to  believe  it  a  piece  of 
artillery,  and  being  summoned  by  a  corporal  with 
a  flag,  or  on  feilure,  he  would  be  blown  to  atoms, 
that  officer,  with  more  than  one  hundred  prison- 
ers, capitulated  without  firing  a  gun.  Washing- 
ton, with  his  cavalry^  being  now  placed  under  | 


Morgan,  by  direction  of  Gates,  he  reiQiMd  ha 
accustomed  active  service,  and  was  esMnlially 
useful  in  the  important  trust  confided  to  Mor||[tn. 
Greene  succeeding  Gates,  after  the  ill-frted  catif- 
trophe  at  Camden,  Morgan  wu  detached  vitli 
the  corps  to  which  Everheart  belonged,  to  Kug  oe 
the  enemy's  flank,  and  to  threaten  Ninety-Six. 
Afler  various  vicissitudes  incident  to  the  liJe  of  i  . 
soldier,  Morgan  halted  near  the  Pacolet  rirer,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1781.  Washingtoa  set  out 
for  Hammond's  store,  so  notorious  for  being  the 
rendezvous  of  tories,  (leaving  the  sergesnt  io 
charge  of  the  baggage,)  whence  he  retnmed  n 
two  days,  after  killing  several,  and  taking  fifty  or 
sixty  prisoners.  From  this  perkid  until  thi  nth 
of  the  month,  the  Americans  were  ooDtinwny  en< 
gaged  in  reoonnoitering  the  British.  ThatvM 
indeed  a  day,  full  of  glory  to  our  country.  On  the 
heighte  of  Cowpens,  the  unyiehling  valor  of  men 
determined  to  be  ftee,  shone  with  unriydled  luitit. 
With  his  characteristic  ardor,  Tarlekm  prewd 
hard  on  his  adversary  through  the  night  of  tlie 
16th,  and  paned  over  the  ground  on  which  the 
American  general  had  been  encamped,  i  few 
hours  afler  the  latter  had  left  it 

The  following  letter  of  Lieutenant  Simooi  to 
Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Williim  Washing- 
ton,  will  prove  what  part  Everheart  bora  on  tint 
glorious  occasfon. 

**  Chaklbstov,  JVbs.  8,  VS&, 
"Dkar  Gbskbal, 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  29d  ultimo,  ind 
to  the  lettor  whkh  you  enclosed  for  my  perml,  I 
do  hereby  (not  only  from  recollectioo,  but  from  a 
journal  now  in  my  possession,  which  I  kept  at  the 
lime,)  certify,  that  about  the  dawn  of  day  on  the 
17th  .of  January,  1781,  you  selected  Sergeint 
Everheart  fibm  your  regiment,  and  thirteen  neo, 
whom  you  sent  to  reconnoitre  Lieut  Col.  Tarleton'i 
army.  The  advanced  guard  of  his  army  were 
mounted,  as  we  understood  and  belisfed,  on  nine 
of  the  fleetest  race  horses,  which  he  bad  impresnl 
fiom  their  owners,  in  this  country,  and  which 
enabled  them  to  take  Sergeant  Everiieart  and  one 
of  the  men ;  but  the  other  twelve  men  returned  and 
gave  you  information  of  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my. Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens  commenced,  you  well  recollect  that  ywr 
first  charge  was  made  on  the  enemy's  caralry, 
(who  were  cutting  down  our  miHtia,)  and  whom, 
after  a  smart  action,  you  instantly  dusted,  leaTing 
in  the  course  often  minutes  eighteen  of  flieir  bme 
17th  dragoons  dead  on  the  spot,  and  whom,  y<M 
wUl  recollect,  were  deserted  by  Col.  Tarieloa*!  ^ 
granary  cavalry.  The  former  wore  an  unifcnnrf 
red  and  buff,  with  sheep  skin  on  their  cape;  the 
latter  wore  an  uniform  of  green  with  black  Usas^ 
In  pursuit  of  their  cavalry,  you  overtook  their 
artillery^  whom  you  immediatoly  made  priiooerf ; 
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but  the  drivers  of  the  horses  who  were  galloping  off 
vith  twoUree-pOQoders,  you  could  not  make  sur- 
render, unlil  after  repeat«i  commands  from  you, 
yoa  irere  obliged  to  order  to  be  shot    After  secu- 
ring  these  field  pieces,  your  third  charge  was 
made  upon  the  right  wing  of  their  army,  compos- 
ed of  legionary  infantry,  intermixed  with  the  bat- 
talion of  the  brave  71st,  under  the  command  of 
Major  McArthur ;  and  who,  under  the  operation 
of  an  universal  panic,  having  been  successfully 
charged  on  the  lefl  of  their  army,  by  our  friend 
Colonel  Howard,  instantly  surrendered.    Imme- 
diately after  securing  the  prisoners,  your  fourth 
charge  was  in  pursuit  of  their  cavalry,  who  finding 
tbej  could  no  longer  keep  Everheart  a  prisoner, 
shot  bim  with  a  pistol  on  the  head,  over  one  of  his 
eyes,  (I  cannot  remember  which.)    Being  then 
intermixed  with  the  enemy,  Everheart  pointed 
OGt  to  me  the- man  who  shot  him,  and  on  whom  a 
just  retaliation  was  exercised,  and  who,  by  my 
orders  was  instantly  shot,  and  his  horse,  as  well  as 
I  recollect,  given  to  Everheart,  whom  I  ordered 
in  the  rear  to  the  surgeons.     It  was  at  this  period 
of  the  action,  that  we  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of 
men,  Lieutenant  Bell  having  previously  taken  off 
with  bim,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  our  left, 
nearly  a  fourth    part  of  your    regiment.    The 
enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  were  pursued 
by  jou  twenty-two  miles,  taking  several  prisoners 
and  wounded.    To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
Sergeant  Everheart  was  so  disabled   from  his 
wounds,   that    he   received    a   discharge    from 
you,  and   he   retired   from   the   army.     That 
Sergeant  Everheart  was  a  brave  soldier,  there  is 
no  better  proof  than  your  selecting  him  at  such  an 
important  moment  for  such  important  service; 
that  Everheart  would  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  an  officer,  had  he  been  able  to  remain 
with  our  regiment,  your  practice  in  several  simi- 
lar instances,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  as  the  meri- 
torious was  certain  of  promotion  from  you.    To 
recompense,  therefore,  in  the  evening  of  his  days, 
for  past  services,  an  old,  gallant,  and  meritorious 
wounded  soldier,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  all  with  whom  the  decision  of  this 
question  can  rest. 

I  am,  dear  General, 
Your  old  brother  officer,  and  sincere  friend, 

JAMES  SIMONS. 
Brig.  Gkn.  Washingtow." 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Major  James  Si- 
mons, who  being  duly  sworn,  doth  declare,  that 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  aforegoing  letter, 
are,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  true. 

JAMES  SIMONS. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  at  Charleston,  November 
8, 1803.        ABM.  CROUCH,  Notary  Public. 

On  the  back  of  the  above  document  is  the 
following: 


''I  believe  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 

certificate  of  James  Simons,  relative  to  Lawrence 

Everheart,  are  strictly  just;  and  can  with  truth 

aver,  that  Sergeant  Everheart  was  a  brave  and 

meritorious    soldier    during    our    revolutionary 

struggle. 

W.  WASHINGTON. 

Sawdy  Hill,  Nov.  13,  1803.' 


i» 


The  following  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  his 
colonel,  constitutes  part  of  the  documents  on  which 
a  pension  was  recently  obtained,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  June  7, 1832. 

"Sandy  Hill,  Nov.  11,  1808. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  should  have  answered  your 
favor  of  August  4th  long  since,  but  the  c«rtificat« 
of  James  Simons  could  not  be  obtained  till  a  few 
days  ago.  Such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed,  that 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  services  and 
discharge  of  Lawrence  Everheart,  are  not  so  fully 
within  my  recollection  as  to  justify  my  making  an 
affidavit  of  the  same ;  but  doubtless,  the  certifi- 
cate and  affidavit  of  James  Simons,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  our  regiment,  fully 
meets  all  the  requisitions  of  the  law  of  Congress. 
It  gives,  me  much  pleasure  that  you  and  my  old 
friend  Howard  are  about  to  advocate  the  preten- 
sions of  that  brave  and  meritorious  soldier,  Law- 
rence Everheart ;  and  I  cannot  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  rejoct  the  just  claims  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing 
that  independent  situation  which  they  now  enjoy ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  his  bravery,  was  un- 
fortunately deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  comfortably  in  old  age. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect  and  esteem. 
Your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  WASHINGTON. 

Enclosed  herewith,  you  will  receive  the  certifi* 
Gate  and  affidavit  of  James  Simons." 

In  order  fully  to  understand  these  documents,  it 
will  be  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
events  in  which  Everheart  participated.  It  was 
not  until  afler  a  severe  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  advance  of  Tarleton  and  his  party,  that  he  was 
captured.  -  On  his  left  hand  are  now  to  be  seen  the 
wounds  received  on  that  morning  from  the  sabres 
of  the  enemy.  Even  with  this  disadvantage,  he 
would  have  escaped,  but  his  favorite  charger,  to 
his  great  sorrow,  fell  dead  under  him,  by  a  shot 
from  the  enemy.  At  this  moment,  our  army  was 
about  three  miles  in  the  rear.  He  was  taken  by 
quartermaster  Wade,  with  whom  he  had  accident- 
ally  formed  a  slight  acquaintance  at  Monk's  cor- 
ner, (and  who  was  slain  on  that  very  day,)  to  Col. 
Tarleton.  That  officer  dismounting,  the  following 
conversation  occurred:  "Do  you  expect  Mr. 
Washington  and  Mr.  Morgan  will  fight  roe  to- 
day ?'*    "  Yes,  if  they  can  keep  together  two 
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hundred  men/'  <<Then/'  said  the  former,  "  it  will 
be  another  Gates  defeat.*'  "  I  hope  to  God  it  will 
be  another' Tarleton's  defeat,"  replied  the  gallant 
•on  of  Middlclown  Valley.  "  I  am  Col.  Tarleton, 
sir."  *<And  lam  Sergeant  Everheart,  sir."  It 
was  a  reply  worthy  of  Roman  or  Spartan  courage. 
Suffering  intensely  from  bis  wounds,  they  were 
speedily  dresseil  by  the  British  surgeon,  and  he 
was  treated  with  distinguished  kindness.  Now  a 
prisoner  of  war,  he  was  taken  with  the  enemy's 
army  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Morgan  halting  near  the  Broad  river, 
awaited  tiic  approach  of  bis  adversary.  The 
ground  about  the  Cowpens  was  covered  with  open 
wood,  allowing  the  cavalry  to  operate  with  ease, 
in  which  the  British  trebled  our  forces.  The  de- 
tachment of  Tarleton  numbered  one  thousand ; — 
that  of  Morgan,  eight  hundred.  Although  the 
plan  of  tattle  on  the  part  of  the  American  briga- 
dier, was,  in  the  estimation  of  some  military  men, 
rather  injudicious,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  the 
issue  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  first 
line  was  composed  of  militia  under  Major  Mc- 
Dowe),  of  North  Carolina,  And  Major  Cunning- 
ham, of  Georgia,  who  were  ordered  to  feel  the 
enemy  as  he  approached,  then  to  fall  back  on  the 
front  line,  and  renew  the  conflict.  The  main 
body  of  militia  com{x)sed  this  line,  under  Gen. 
Pickens.  In  the  rear  of  the  first  line  was  station- 
ed a  second,  composed  of  the  continental  infantry,^ 
and  Virginia  militia,  under  Captains  Triplett  and 
Taite,  commanded  by  Howard.  Washington's 
cavalry,  reinforced  by  a  company  of  mounted  mi- 
lit  ia,  was  held  in  reserve,  convenient  to  support  the 
infantry,  and  to  protect  the  horses  of  the  rifle 
corpSy  which,  agreeably  to  usage,'  were  tied  in  the 
rear.  "  The  gloomy  host"  now  advanced,  sure  of 
conquest.  At  this  solemn  period,  Morgan,  who 
had  fought  at  Quebec  under  Montgomery^  and 
fully  established  his  fame  at  Saratoga,  addressed 
bis  troops  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  Hannibal  or 
Scipio  Africanui.  Uneducated  as  he  was,  his  elo- 
quence was  from  the  heart,  and  thrilled  through 
every  bosom.  He  exhorted  the  militia  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  firmness  and  zeal,  and  declared  his  entire 
confidence  in  their  valor  and  patriotism.  H e  point- 
ed them  to  the  fields  of  his  exploits ;  to  his  fbrtune 
and  experience ;  to  the  destructive  fife  of  his  un- 
erring riflemen ;  to  the  mortification  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  being  hitherto  forced  to  retire  before 
the  enemy ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  for 
their  country.  To  the  continentals  he  said  little, 
except  to  remind  them  that  they  needed  no  exhor- 
tation to  do  their  duty.  He  took  his  station.  The 
situation  of  Everheart,  when  the  first  line  fell 
back,  and  the  shout  of  the  enemy  was  heard  in  all 
directions^  must  have  been  truly  appalling,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  that  this  movement  formed 
part  of  the  plan  of  battle.  But  rushing  on  the 
front  line,  whkh  held  its  station,  they  instantly 


poured  in  on  the  British  a  destructive  fire;  but 
continuing  to  advance  with  the  hayooet  on  our 
militia,  the  latter  retired  and  gainsd  the  Mcond 
line.    Here,  with  |)art  of  the  corps,  Pickens  took 
post  on  Howard's  right,  and  the  rest  ded  totbdr 
horses.    Tarleton  pushed  forw ard ,  and  wti receiv- 
ed by  Morgan  with  unshaken  fiminesi.   Each 
party  struggled    bard  for  victory;  the  enemy 
ordered  up  his  reserve.    Mc Arthur's  regimeot 
animated  the  whole  British  line,  which,  ootitretth- 
ing  our  front,  endangered  Howard.  .  That  officer 
defended  his  flank  by  directing  his  rt^M  compuj 
to  change  its  front;  but  by  mistake  it  fell  back; 
the  line  began  to  retire,  and  they  were  oniered  to 
retreat  to  the  caralry.    This  roanoeuTre  beio^ 
quickly  performed,  the  new  position  wai  imme- 
diately resumed.    The  British  line  mm  nuked  on 
with  impetuosity,  but  as  it  drew  near,  Howard 
faced  about,  and  delivered  ariose  and  sereie  fire. 
The  enemy  recoiled ; — the  advantage  was  followed 
up  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  day  was  ours.  At 
this  instant,  Washington  charged,  as  Major  Si- 
mons has  stated,  on  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  had 
gained  our  rear,  and- were  <' cutting  down"  oor 
militia.    He  proved  himself  the  *<  thunderbolt  of 
war."    What  language  can  paint  the  emotioDS 
which  then  filled  the  bosom  of  his  friend,  icsptlTe 
in  the  hands  of  that  enemy  whom  the  colonel  wai 
destroying;  himself  liable  at  every  inoroeDtto 
fall  by  the  hands  of  his  couoitry men  ?  Hisbelored 
chief  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  six  ieet  in 
height,  broad,  Strang,  and   corpulent,  courting 
danger,  impetuous  and  irresistible.    In  proof  of 
this,  Marshall,  in  his  4th  vol.  page  347, says:  "lo 
the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  Washington  adrancal 
near  thirty  yards  in  front  of  his  regiment.  Ob- 
serving this,  three  British  officers  wheeled  about 
and  made  a  charge  upon  him  ?   The  officer  on  hif 
right  was  aiming  to  cut  him  down,  when  a  sergesot 
came  up  and  intercepted  the  blow,  bydisabliag 
his  sword  arm.    At  the  same  instant,  the  officer 
on  his  led  was  about  to  make  a  stroke  at  him, 
when  a  waiter,  too  small  to  wieM  a  sword,  saved 
him  by  wounding  the  officer  with  a  ball  discharged 
from  a  pistol.    At  this  moment,  the  officer  in  the 
centre,  who  was  believed  to  be  Tarleton,  madet 
thrust  at  him,  which  he  parried,  upon  which  the 
officer  retreated  a  few  paces,  and  then  discharged 
a  pistol  at  him,  which  wounded  his  knee."  The 
aergeant  here  spoken  of  was  £verheart    Under 
Providence,  he  was  his  shield  and  buckler.  How 
great  the  benefit  conferred  on  his  country!  Had 
Washington  fallen,  we  should  not  only  have  kst 
his  all-important  services  on  that  day,  when  vic- 
tory settled  on  our  banner,  but  also  his  valor  aod 
skill  at  the  subsequent  actions  of  Guilfoni  aod 
Eutaw,  at  which  last  place  he  was,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  whole  army,  thrown  fi«n  his  hone 
while  charging  the  enemy,  and  carried  sway  > 
prisoner  to  Charleston.    Morgan  now  pressed  bu 
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fttCGcn;  the  pursuit  became  gei>eral.  The  Bri- 
tish cavalry  were  coTering  the  retreat ;  but,  ac- 
oording  to  the  evidence  of  Major  Simons,  nothing 
could  ret  train  the  ardor  of  th»  colonel.  He  pur- 
med  (hem  twenty-two  miles,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Cornwallis'  camp,  at  Fisher's  creek, 
where  the  British  under  TarJeton  retreated  Some- 
time iflor  this  affair,  the  British  colonel  observed 
io  compaay,  that  he  should  be  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
Washiogton,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much ;  to 
which  a  lady  Tery  significantly  replied,  that  he 
might  have  been  gratified  had  he  only  looked  be- 
hind him  at  the  Cowpens ! 

In  this  action,  of  the  enemy  there  were  one 
hundred,  including  ten  officers,  killed;  twenty- 
three  officers  and  Ave  hundred  privates  were  taken. 
Their  artillery,  800  muskets,  two  standards,  thir- 
ty-five baggage  wagons,  and  one  hundred  horses  fell 
into  our  hands ;  while  our  loss  was  only  seventy, 
of  whom  twelve  were  killed.     Everheart  informs 
me,  that  while  the  dragoons  were  making  the 
charges  described  by  Major  Simons,  he  could 
hear  them  distinctly  cry  out  as  their  watchword, 
"fiuibrd's  play,"  referring  to  the  odious  massacre 
perpetrated  on  the  detachment  commanded  by  that 
officer,  as  before  detailed.     Yet  for  all  this,  al^ 
though  the  innocent  blood  of  their  companions, 
Bhed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  yet 
remained  unavenged ;  and  the  very  persons  who 
did  the  foul  deed,  were  now  in  the  open  field  of 
honorable  combat,  or  held  as  prisoners  fairly  van- 
quished ;  no  instance  occurred  on  the  part  of  our 
troops  in  which  the  dreadful  precedent  was  follow- 
ed.   Washington  now  returning  from  the  chase, 
with  joy.  embraced  his  wounded  friend,  and  sent 
him,  under  the  care  of  two  dragoons,  three  miles 
diitant  from  the  Cowpens,  where  his  wounds  were 
dressed  by  Dr.  Pindall,  formerly  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  then  surgeon  of  the  regiment.     He  re- 
mained at  this  position  until  the  last  of  February, 
and  then  set  out  for  Catawba  river.     Passing 
through  Salem,  he  arrived  at   Guilford  Court 
House  immediately  before  the  battle  fought  there, 
March  15, 1781.     Here  it  is  expedient  to  explain 
a  part  of  the  affidavit  of  Major  Simons,  where  it  is 
aaid  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  retired 
from  the  army.    That  officer,  not  being  at  Guil- 
foni,  did  not  of  course  see  Everheart  there ;  and 
no  doubt  thinking  that  his  wounds  were  so  very 
severe  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  from  service,  and 
not  hearing  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  he  took  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  fact.     At  this  place,  the 
interview  between  the  colonel  and  sergeant  was 
truly  joyous.    He  apprised  Washington  that  his 
debility  would  prevent  his  participating  in  the 
coming  conflict,  and  he  was  requested  by  that  offi- 
cer merely  to  take  charge  of  the  baggage  wagons. 
Yet  such  was  his  love  of  battle,  that  he  took  his 
station  on  a  hill  where  he  could  distinctly  see 
every  movement,  and  bear  every  shock  of  both 


armies.  He  was,  during  the  whole  time,  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  shot.  I  cannot  forbear  re« 
lating  a  singular  event  detailed  to  me  by  Charles 
MagUl,  Esq.,  late  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  who 
was  aid-de-camp  to  Greene  during  this  engage- 
ment A  captain  was  under  arrest  for  cowardice. 
As  the  enemy  displayed  their  columns,  and  form- 
ed their  line,  the  unfortunate  man,  after  protesting 
his  innocenceof  the  charge,  desired  the  migor  to 
gallop  to  the  general,  and  ask  a  suspension '  only 
during  the  action,  that  he  might  retrieve  his  cha* 
racter.  It  was  soon  done,  and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  his  company.  On  the  first  fire  he  fled  from 
his  station,  and  sheltered  himself  behind  an  apple 
tree.  Magill  invoked  him  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  reflect  on  his  conduct  and  situation,  and  urged 
him  to  resume  his  command.  At  the  first  step  he 
took  from  behind  the  tree,  a  ball  from  the  enemy 
laid  him  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  friend.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  captain  was  born  a  coward ;  but 
that  he  would  have  been  in  less  danger  at  his  com- 
mand, than  in  the  situation  he  had  assumed.  As 
Everheart  did  not  participate  in  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford, I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  its  particulars, 
connected  with  the  part  which  his  colonel  perform- 
ed on  that  occasion.  At  the  most  important  cri* 
sis,  Washington  charged  the  British  guards  with 
tremendous  fury,  and  perceiving  an  officer  at 
some  distance  surrounded  by  aids-de-camp,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  Cornwallis,  he  rushed  on  with 
the  hope  of  making  him  prisoner,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  accident.  His  cap  fell  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  he  dismounted  to  recover  it,  the  officer 
leading  the  column  was  sliot  through  the  body, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  managing  his  horse. 
The  animal  wheeled  round  with  his  rider  and  gal- 
loped off  the  field.  The  cavalry  followed,  supfios- 
ing  that  this  movement  had  l^en  ordered.  But 
for  this  circumstance,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Cornwallis  would 
have  been  spared  the  pain  of  surrendering  his 
whole  army  shortly  afterwanis  at  York,  in  Vir- 
ginia. Greene,  it  is  true,  retreated—but  only  aAer 
such  an  obstinate  contest  as  induced  Charles  Fox, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  tell  the  ministry, 
with  his  usual  sarcasm,, that  such  another  victory 
would  destroy  the  British  army.  The  official  ac- 
counts estimate  our  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  at  fourteen  commissioned  officers,  and 
three  hundred  and  twelve  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  continental  line.  In  the 
militia,  there  were  four  captains  and  seventeen 
privates  killed;  and  besides  General  Stephens, 
there  were  one  major,  three  captains,  eight  subal- 
terns, and  sixty  privates  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  British  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  men ; 
among  them  several  officers  of  distinguished  ta- 
lents. Cornwallis  retired  to  Ramsay's  mills,  and 
Greene  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  sergeant 
remained  for  several  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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court  house,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
profesiional  akill  of  Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  healing  of 
his  wounds.    During  the  summer,  being  once 
more  ready  for  service,  he  was,  by  the  order  of 
Greene,  •employed  in  collecting  horses  in  North 
Carolina,  for  the  use  of  the  army  ;•  and  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1781,  was  preient  at  the  capitulation 
of  the  British  army  at  Yorktown.    Here  his  ac- 
quaintance with  La&yette  commenced,  which  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  was  renewed  at 
Baltimore  in  1826,  when  the  patriot  revisited  our 
-shores.    He  now  returned  to  his  county ;  but  in 
November  following,  at  the  request  of  Col.  Bay- 
lor, who  had  been  exchanged,  and  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  he  repaired  to  Peters- 
burg.   With  him  he  remained  through  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  was 
honorably  discharged,  and  once  more  relumed  to 
his  lovely  valley.    With  him,  "  the  sword  was 
converted  into  the  plough-share."    Embarking  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  sternness  of  the  warrior 
was  now  subdued.    Having  married,  and  become 
the  father  of  several  children,  his  time  was  chiefly 
employed  in  providing  for  their  wants  by  honest 
industry  and  toil.    A  tier  some  years,  he  became  a 
preacher  in  the  respectable  denomination  of  chris- 
tians called  Methodists.    Even  here,  as  I  am  in- 
formed,  ''the  ruling  passion"   would  at  times 
follow  him ;  and  when  in  the  pulpit  was  a  soldier 
still.    He  would  sometimes  introduce  his  discour- 
ses by  informing  his  hearers,  that,  in  his  youth,  he 
drew  his  sword  in  behalf  of  his  country,  but  now 
in  behalf  of  his  Saviour !  Washington  frequently 
wrote  to  Everhtert,  offering  to  make  him  wealthy 
if  he  would  emigrate  to  Carolina,  but  he  declined 
his  solicitations.     When  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  were  stationed  at  Harper's  ferry,  in  1799, 
his  colonel,  then  holding  a  distinguished  rank  in 
that  corps,  passed  through  Middletown,  and  inquir- 
ed for  his  old  and  faithful  friend,  desiring  that  he 
would  pass  the  next  day  with  him  in  Frederick. 
A  large  collection  of  citizens  assembled  to  witness 
the  interview.    On  approaching,  they  rushed  into 
each  other's  arms,  kissed  and  gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  tears  of  joy.    This  was  the  last  time 
they  ever  met.    Everheart  tells  me,  that  on  this 
occasion  they  walked  together  over  those  fields, 
where,  in  1780,  the  regiment  was  disciplined  for 
service;  and  that  the  feelings  and  scenes  of  those 
days  were  again  revived ;  that  he  was  urg^  by 
his  chief  to  remove  to  Carolina,  where  wealth,  ease 
and  happiness  awaited  him.      It  was  in  vain. 
The  colonel  wrung  the  hand  which  had  saved  his 
life  at  Cowpens,  and  disappeared  forever. 

Admired  and  beloved  by  all,  this  venerable  man 
yet  retains  uncommon  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body 
and  unbroken  health.  Florid  in  countenance, 
erect  in  gait,  with  every  mark  of  military  deport- 
ment ;  possessing  great  decision  of  character,  and 


in  bis  principles  and  aim. 
—  '      -  reforming  himself  at  each  step  which  be  took   Ho» 

a  name  unsullied  by  a  single  stain ;  he  is  the  de- 1  ble  and  subdued,  at  first,  in  the  piesence  of  Booti  •* 


light  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  fas  residn. 
Not  fiir  from  the  place  of  his  bhrth  he  pasNi  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  await- 
ing with  christian  humility  the  awful  summoDi 
of  that  Almighty  Being,  who  was  his  tower  of  d^ 
fence  in  the  day  of  battle. 


RAKINQS  OF  THE  STUDY 

NO.  I. 

MARTIN  LUnmR^BIB  CHARACTER  AND  TMEI. 

Oenliu  IIIIiu  lemporii,  TelatincantatioDeqaldam,lm9n3it 
rerocetur.  Bacon;  De  mmgm.  SciaU.  L,  11  C4ip.  i 

The  present  dispodtion  of  minds,  together  with  geo^ 
ral  circumstances,  is  not  the  inost  faroreble  to  a  fuQ 
appreciation  of  Luther's  character  and  tiiMt.  There 
is  but  little,  if  any  community  of  feetiogi  and  doc- 
trines between  the  nineteenth  and  the  sixteeotb  ceotii* 
ries.  Gtuestiona  of  a  purely  dogmatic  satare  are  do 
longer  invested  with  the  sovereign  importance  which 
they  once  possessed.  Proverbially  fierce  m  the  spirit 
of  religious  controversy  may  be ;  we  seldom  adoit,  ii 
our  theological  wrangles,  the  fanaiieal  acerbity,  which 
quailed  not  before  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Tork, 
encamped  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  which  stood 
undaunted  by  the  cruel  extravagances  of  tbefollovoi 
of  John  of  Leyden,  and  the  awakened  passions  of  tha 
peasants  of  Muntzer,  ruvaging  the  plains  of  GermsDir. 

To  curb  the  ambitious  cupidity  of  popes,  and  cbed 
the  temporal  aggressions  of  the  church  ;•— toredocethc 
excessive  number  of  its  ministers  and  the  exorbiUDi 
increase  of  its  wealth  ; — to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  spi- 
ritual despotism,  and  conquer  the  rights  of  ocosdenec, 
in  behalf  of  man;  are  no  longer  exdiisire  objects  of 
attainment  with  the  apostles  of  reform  in  our  day. 
The  various  revolutions  through  which  Eorope  has 
passed  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  bve  as- 
sumed the  task  of  mainly  redressing  the  ^ieraoces 
which  induced  the  reformation.  lu  preteuioos,  inas- 
much as  our  country  is  concerned,  are  realized.  As  aa 
instrument  of  revolution,  it  has  no  proTisional  mission 
to  perform :— it  can  exercise  no  salutary  inilaence  on  a 
period,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  throw  off  the  rob- 
bish  of  worn-out  principles,  colfecied  by  ages  of  fn^ 
on  the  natural  and  political  rights  of  mankind  { sod  thk 
crowning  development  of  which  most  be  the  ssre, 
though  gradual,  reconstruction  of  the  social  fiibricoBt 
of  new  elements  of  sociability. 

This  reference,  therefore,  to  the  great  sehism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  intended  to  show  Luther  rather 
as  an  individual  than  as  a  reformer  ;-*ratber  as  the 
living  representative  of  new  ideas,  than  the  assailerof 
mere  church  corruptions.  Indeed  we  do  not  think  that 
Luther  appears  to  the  best  advantage  as  the  refb.*n)cr 
of  abuaea.  It  were  a  atrange,  though  an  habiiosi 
illusion,  to  imagine  him  bound  to  an  unwavering  faith 
in  his  work,  or  sustained  by  an  enlightened  consaenet 

His  memoirs  exhibit  hia 
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iboriiy— then  kindling  into  a  spirit  of  dispatatious 
pride— insolent  even  to  brutality  and  Tulgar  beyond 
meaittre— ignorant  of  the  definite  bearing  of  the  die- 
elusion  vhich  he  had  started— alarmed  at  the  very 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  first  theses  were  received — 
ibrioking  before  the  consequences  of  the  principles 
that  he  had  laid  down  in  his  polemics,  and  driven,  by 
lome  irresistible  fatality,  from  negation  to  negation  ;— 
we  find  him  denying  the  pope  the  power  of  indulgen- 
ces,  denying  the  merits  of  good  works,  denying  the 
inititution  of  the  papacy,  denying  the  church  as  a  visi- 
ble body,  denying  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  denying 
the  freedom  of  will  and  the  indissolubility  of  the  mar- 
riage bond.  He  successively  revolutionized  not  only  the 
diacipline  of  the  church,  and  its  religious  and  dogmatic 
Batbority,  but  also  the  received  opinions  of  mankind 
concerning  morals,  the  family  state,  and  political  society 
iiself.  Breathing  in  turn  the  most  sublime  eloquence, 
Bod  in  tarn  sinking  into  the  most  abject  foolery ;  do- 
Boancing  the  temporal  powers,  and  then  bending  in 
ignominious  subserviency  to  their  views ;  Luther  could 
Bt  times  command  the  language  of  protection  and 
mercy  in  behalf  of  the  wretched  peasantry,  who  had 
reared  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  bis 
reformation;  at  others,  mark  them  out  for  the  cruel 
botcheries  of  the  inexorable  barons,  and  solicit  their 
arm  to  the  work  of  carnage  and  torture.  "  The  pea- 
nntry,''  he  writes,  "  deserve  no  mercy— no  toleration ; 
bai  the  indignation  of  the  vilest  of  men.  They  are 
Qoder  the  ban  of  God  and  of  the  empire.  It  is  lawful 
to  kill  them  like  mad  dogs  !*'  He  was  truly  of  that 
Item  race  of  Saxons,  whom  Karl  the  Great  could  not 
bring  under  the  christian  law,  until  converted  by  fire 
and  sword. 

A  dark  and  fatal  predestination  of  trials. and  con- 
flieti  harbingered  Luther's  birth.  He  was  born  in  blood. 
Jahn  Lather,  his  father,  having  accidentally  killed  a 
man,  who  tended  bis  flock,  was  compelled  to  fly.  His 
wife,  who  had  followed  him  in  spile  of  her  critical 
tituatioo,  gave  birth  to  Martin  on  reaching  the  town  of 
Eisleben.  His  father's  cognizance— for  the  mechanics 
and  even  the  serfs  of  those  days,  in  imitation  of  the 
nobility,  bore  armorial  devices— has  a  miner's  sledge. 
With  this  sledge  the  son  was  destined  to  dint  the  pa- 
pal tiara  and  shiver  the  pastoral  stafl"  of  the  catholic 
hierarchy  :«-tbe  same  instrument,  which,  in  the  course 
of  lime,  passing  through  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  Robe- 
spierre and  Napoleon,  hammered  regal  crowns  and 
regal  baubles  into  fragfhents. 

Early  indications  of  talent,  given  by  Luther,  induced 
io  his  mother,  who  though  grossly  illiterate,. seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  high  energies,  a  desire  to  see 
bim  trained  up  as  a  scholar.  How  far  her  laudable, 
maternal  ambition  was  realized,  the  aAer  life  of  the 
reformer  abundantly  proves.  The  courses  of  his  youth, 
however,  were  wild  and  unruly:— it  required  the 
voice  of  thunder  to  call  young  Luther  away  from  the 
proverbial  excesses  of  a  German  student's  life.  Like 
Sl  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Damaseus,  be  was  solemnly 
warned  by  the  voice  of  God.  In  the  year  1505,  Lu- 
ther, whilat  walking  with  a  bosom  friend,  saw  him 
struck  into  a  heap  of  cinders  by  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven. He  shrieked  a  tow  to  St  Anne ;  and  that  vow 
was  to  take  orders,  if  spared.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
July  of  the  aame  year,  therefore,  after  having  spent  a 


merry  evening — an  evening  of  poetry  and  song — with 
several  of  his  friends ;  he  entered,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
the  cloisters  of  the  Augustine  monks  at  Erfurtb.  Plau- 
tus  and  Virgil,*  were  the  only  companions  that  he 
brought  along.  With  his  life  of  seclusion  began  a  life 
of  sadness,  of  anguish  and  of  doubts : — then  arose  that 
fearful  conflict  between  daring  thoughts  and  checked 
propensities,  which  assailed  him  throughout  his  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  wide  difllerence  between  the  spi- 
ritual trials  of  the  German  reformer  and  those  of  the 
eremites,  saints  and  doctors  of  the  primitive  church. 
Temptation  never  reached  the  faith  of  the  latter;  it 
assailed  the  flesh  merely,  which  neither  fastings  nor 
macerations,  vigils  nor  prayers,  could  entirely  subdue: 
while,  in  Luther,  we  find,  at  once,  the  temptings  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh — the  rebellion  of  the  intellect  and  the 
war  of  the  senses — hot  passions  and  racking  doubts — 
Satan  rushing  on  his  soul,  and,  according  to  his  own 
quaint  expression,  "  beating  it  with  his  fists."  Many 
and  bitter  were  the  nights,  as  he  selates  himself,  which 
he  spent  in  monastic  solitude ;  wrestling  with  the  spirit 
of  evil,  and  clinging  in  prayerful  watches  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

The  mind-sick  and  restless  monk  resolved  to  carry  his 
doubts  to  the  very  centre  of  faith ;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
certainty  and  peace,  to  lay  down  hia  agony  before  St. 
Peter's  chair.  He  left,  therefore,  his  cell  at  Erfurth  to 
visit  the  Vatican ;  but,  like  one  of  the  greatest  living 
geniuses  of  the  age,  he  returned,  from  the  capital  of  the 
christian  world,  to  curse  the  vanity  of  his  pilgrimage 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  popcf 

In  the  year  1517,  after  his  return  from  Italy,  Luther 
began  his  attacks  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
published  and  maintained  his  propositions  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  The  records  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  mind  do  not  furnish  .a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  total  disproportion  between  eflfect  and  cause, 
than  do  the  annals  of  the  great  reformation  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  its  origin  and  its  development.  Sin* 
gular  indeed  as  it  may  appear,  we  may,  without  strain- 
ing probabilities,  trace  up  the  most  important  schism  in 
the  church  o'f  Christ,  since  the  heresies  of  Arianism, 
to  motives  of  personal  interest  and  baffled  Iucre.| 

No  event  in  history  has  proven,  more  forcibly  than 
the  reformation,  how  the  tendencies  of  a  period  may 
overmaster  the  spirit  of  man,  even  when  that  man  is 

*  The  eholce  of  Iheae  two  aothora  U  meararably  charaeteriatte 
of  Luther^i  diapoeitlon.  Virgil*!  melancholy  tendemeas  bar* 
monlaea  with  Luther'a  keen  •enslbllitiea— ever  bq  adjunct  of 
traa  genius ;  while  the  somewhat  coarse  and  vulgar  style  of 
Plautue*  comediea  assimilates  with  the  unaccountable  tenden- 
cy to  ribaldry,  which  marka  many  of  the  composktons  of  the  re- 
former. 

fLamennala,  the  democratic  priest,  and  powerful  editor  of 
the  JIvemr.  Admonished  by  Gregory  the  XVI,  of  the  "libertine 
tendencies"  of  his  editorial  labors,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  ex- 
plain bis  riews  of  political  and  religious  freedom;  and  they 
were  answered  by  the  memorable  encyclic  letter  of  the  month 
of  August,  18S9,  urging  all  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops 
and  bishops  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Innovations  sweeping  over 
Christendom. 

tit  is  not  totended,  neither  is  this  the  place,  to  renew  the 
Interminable  disputes  of  Suupiu  and  Tetxel ;  but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
find  a  clue  to  the  allusion,  In  the  contest  of  the  Augustinlans 
and  BtmUnlcans  In  the  monopoly  of  (he  indulgences. 
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one  of  confessed  and  commanding  genius.  We  haye 
mentioned  Luther's  alarm  at  the  enthusiasm  which 
hailed  the  appearance  of  his  propositions  through  Gei^ 
many ;  and  adverted  to  his  controversial  propensities, 
his  waverings,  his  contTsdietions  and  his  doubts.  The 
latter  are  so  peculiarly  diaracteristic  of  his  course,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  rather  followed  than  directed 
the  onward  march  of  intellectual  freedom.  Of  the  re- 
form of  abuses,  as  far  as  it  went,  Luther  cannot  fairly 
claim  the  exclusive  merit  :-*it  had,  for  three  cepturies 
at  least,  been  a  question  of  internal  church  discipline — 
the  object  of  the  meditations  and  cenaures  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  venerated  of  its  members  of  Su  Bernard, 
Gerson,  Pietro,  Alliaco,  among  other  champions  of  the 
hierarchy.  Three  famous  councils — those  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance and  Basil— had  begun  the  reform,  which  was 
repelled  by  the  church  as  soon  as  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced by  violence.  Inasmuch  as  dogmas  were  con- 
cerned, the  diiferent  heresies  of  the  sectarians,  Peter 
de  Bruys,  Berengarius,  Abeilard,  Roscelyn,  Amoldo 
di  Brescia,  Savonarola,*  Wyclefi^  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Praga — had  amply  smoothed  the  way  for 
Luther,  and  stripped  his  task  of  much  of  its  arduous* 
ness.  In  1546,  the  very  year  of  his  death,  he  witnessed 
the  achievement  of  the  great  revolution,  attempted  by 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  by  his  agency.  All  who  had  preened 
him  in  this  perilous  career,  had  etiher  been  satisfied 
with  the  fame  of  the  schoolmen,  or  had  perished'  by 
fire  and  steel.  In  matters  depending  on  opinion  merely, 
opinion  is  all  powerful:— John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Praga,  were  burned,  at  the  council  of  Constance,  for 
the  defence  of  a  majority  of  the  propositions,  which  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  convulsed  Europe  through 
Luther's  lips,  and  cut  off  one  half  of  its  dominions 
from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  The  Henri- 
eians,  the  Wuldenses,  the  Petrobrusians  and  the  Hus- 
sites form  one  unbroken  chain  of  innovators,  whose 
exertions  and  life-blood  prepared  the  triumph  of  the 
reformation  under  political  influences. 

1 1  cannot  be  proven  from  the  scriptures,  says  Wy- 
cleff,  who  wrote  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  Christ  has  instituted  the  rites  of  the  mass.    The 

t  After  the  mercantile  uletocrscj  of  Florence  had  opened 
tbeir  career  of  oppreaelon,  and  the  conflict  began  between  the 
corrnpc  ambition  of  Immoderate  wealth  and  the  laborious  pride 
of  the  democracT }  there  euddenly  rose  a  champion,  who  waa 
M  once  a  priest— a  tribune— and  a  martyr.  While  Machia. 
vein  waa  reducing  the  doctrines  of  despotism  into  systematic 
and  ingenious  forms ;  SaTooarola,  the  poor  Dominican  Monk, 
terrorised  the  soul  of  the  Medici ;  and,  from  the  pulpits,  and  In 
the  streets  and  thorooghrares  or  Florence,  preached,  not  only 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  fear  of  Ood ;  but  also  the  lore  of 
freedom  and  the  equality  of  human  rights.  With  a  boldly 
democratic  hand  he  Inscribed,  over  the  judgment  seat  of  the 
great  council,  the  follnwing  republican  stanza,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  contemplated  treaty  with  the  banished  Medici.  Carlo 
CoechI,  for  a  mere  attempt  to  Induce  a  departure  from  the 
poetical  nwnitiona  of  thia  religious  tribune,  waa  doomed  to  the 
block: 

<*  8e  questo  popolar  conslgllo,  e  cerco 
Gorerno,  popol,  delta  tua  ciitaie 
Conserrl,  che  da  Dio  v€  state  oflTerto, 
In  pace  siarai  sempre  e*n  Ilbertate ; 
Tien  Dunque  I'occhio  della  meute  aperto, 
Che  molte  insidie  egnor  tl  flen  parate ; 
E  sappl,  che  chl  vuol  far  parlamento 
Vuol  torti  dalle  maul  11  regglmanto.*' 


bread  and  wine  are  not  transubstaotiaied  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  After  Urban  the  VI,  do  pope 
ahould  be  acknowledged ;  but  we  should  lifeseootdisg 
to  our  own  conscience,  and  after  the  manoer  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  gospel  that  chuchnea 
should  hold  personal  property.  All  meodieant  monki 
are  heretiea.  The  people  have  a  right  toeomdtfaeir 
rulers  when  they  /all  into  error.  Whoever  eotcn  i 
convent  is  less  fitted  for  the  observance  of  dxTi  con- 
mandmentSL  Those  who  estsblish  moosstenes  tn 
sinners ;  and  those  who  live  in  them  sre  deriia  Tbt 
election  of  the  pope  by  the  cardinals  ii  a  deriee  of 
Satan.  Belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ibe  ckorcii  of 
Rome,  is  not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  ttniis. 

Besides  tliese  theological  propositions,  doKlyanoi* 
lating  with  Luiher'a,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  qooie 
a  few  philosophic  dktu^  which  will  more  folly  cliirac> 
terise  WycleflPs  theories.  He  maintaioed  that  tlie  ida 
of  all  things  is  in  God  from  alt  eternity ;  and,  therefoR, 
that  all  things  occurring  in  the  course  of  time  areeter* 
nal.  According  to  his  doctrines,  everything  in  God  ii 
God.  Hence  this,  for  the  fourteenth  centory,  bold  propo 
sition,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  pantheism  of 
Spinosa  and  Schellinf^ :— every  cresture  it  God.  He 
also  laid  down  the  thesis,  that  God  can  annihilate  do> 
thing ;  sjid  that  all  things  happen  through  an  ioriocibli 
necessity ;  a  broad  confession  of  fataliaoi,  wbidi  mj 
be  put  in  juxtaposition  with  Lather's  teneu  on  the 
freedom  of  man,  which  the  reformer  completely  sabQ^ 
dinated  to  divine  grace. 

Wydefi^s  heresies  had  barely  gone  beyond  tlietbti> 
hold  of  the  schools ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  M\h 
sometime  after  his  death,  that  they  passed  the  pretiDcti 
of  the  university  and  were  swnmsned  before  diecoaiicil 
held  at  Constance.  His  works  were  smeiced,  inaad 
of  his  body ;  his  books  and  bones  were  publicly  bortied, 
end  his  memory  ritually  damned.  John  Buss,  thoogb 
not  half  as  daring  as  Wycleff,  was  ceruioly  moR  od- 
fortunate.  The  despotism  of  the  popes  and  the  den- 
lictions  of  the  clergy — the  protracted  sehiun  of  the 
church  and  total  depravation  of  the  ecclesiisuc  bodf, 
loudly  called  for  the  reform  of  so  many  and  saDdoloot 
abuses.  The  very  counci  I,  before  which  Huai  appeared, 
deposed  three  popes,  who  had  mutually  exceiwnQfJ- 
cated  each  other ;  and  one  of  whom,  John  XXlUt  >• 
not  belied  by  history,  was  steeped  in  execiable  otBia 
Huss  was  condemned,  and  burnt  alive,  in  vioiatioa  « 
the  safe  conduct  granted  him  by  king  SigismoBd, 
who  was  present  at  the  council.  Thia  brc«ch  of 
plighted  faith,  is  one  of  the  most  rrmariLable  in  ^ 
annals  of  the  world;  because  committed  afiermaton 
reflection  and  by  a  pious  senate  of  prelatea,  doctors  a»l 
priesU.  Universal  Christendom  was  made  a  partici- 
pant, through  ita  representatives,  in  this  feloo  deed; 
and  never  did  a  more  solemn  conclave  taint  iheir  smh 
with  an  act  of  more  solemn  perfidy*  Swayed  by 
a  perversion  of  principle  and  a  lust  of  cnieliy  •*•« 
have  no  parallel  in  ttie  blood- written  pages  of  &<«' 
ticism,  they  remorsely  gave  to  a  horrid  death,  ooe 
who  had  been  entrapped  by  the  lying  promiseiof 
their  safe  conduct.  A  few  independent  miods  and 
honest  hearts  did  blame  the  execution  of  Boss;  ^ 
the  council  issued  an  ordinance  to  alley  the  so* 
pies  of  the  weaklings  and  munsle  the  officiowne*  « 
the  cenaon.    The  text  of  the  rescript,  by  which  w 
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eoaneil  abaolves  tbemtelTes  and  the  emperor,  is  a  curi- 
ous monament  of  the  political  and  religious  morality 
of  the  iime& 

The  period  which  followed  the  sessions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  brought  no  change  in  the  disposition 
of  minds.  The  clergy  did  not  amend,  and  the'  popes 
continued  to  be  ambitious  princes,  stained  with  as 
glaring  tices  as  the  earthly  mlera,  their  cotemporaries. 
The  accession  of  Alexander  the  Sixth  ta  the  pontifical 
throne^his  sacrilegious  loves  with  his  daughter,  Lu- 
crezia,  in  whose  incestuous  afiections  and  favors  he 
was  riTailed  by  his  sons,  the  duke  of  Gandia  and 
Cesar  Borgia— his  course  of  murders,  exactions  and 
aimonjr-^were  not  in  any  degree  likely  to  bring  men 
back  to  respect  and  cherish  the  ancient  and  hallowed 
Catholicism  of  the  Roman  church.  And  in  those  days, 
the  German  peasantry,  among  whom  the  reformation 
wu  destined  to  enlist  so  many  proselytes,  indulged  in 
this  significant  proverb :  Je  naker  Rom,  je  boser  der 
Chrid;  the  nearer  to  Rome,  the  worse  the  christian. 
Laiber*s  doctrines,  therefore,  found  a  loud  and  long 
echo  in  minds  thus  prepared ;  and  yet  these  were,  at 
first,  but  mild  remonstrances  against  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences. Urged,  as  much  by  the  solicitations  of  Stau- 
pitz  as  by  the  promptings  of  his  vanity,  he  deemed  him- 
self bound  to  controvert  propositions  and  denounce  a 
trafik,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  unchristian  and 
scandalous ;  and,  'whaterer  danger  was  pointed  out  to 
bim  in  the  at^ropt,  he  determined  to  publish  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  thesis,  subdivided  into  various  proposi- 
tions, in  which  he  condemned  the  practice  of  indulgen- 
ces. Such  is  the  origin  of  a  theological  wrangle,  which 
induced  a  revolution,  at  once  fatal  to  papal  authority 
sod  friendly  to  intellectual  freedom. 

Viewing  the  question  as  one  of  a  purely  historical 
character,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  trace  the  rise 
of  this  singular  traffic    The  practice  seems  to  have 
originated  under  TJrbanus  the  Second,  who,  in  the  ele* 
Tenth  century,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence,  or  remis- 
sion ofstnt,  to  such  as  should  engage  in  the  wars  of  the 
holy  land.    This  example,  followed  by  many  of  the 
popes,  was  also  practised  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  had 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  church,  by  a  gorgeous 
liberality  extended  to  kinsmen,  courtiers,  men  of  let- 
ters and  artists.    In    the   year    1516,  he  published 
throughout  Christendom,  an  indulgence  to  such  as  would 
contribute  moneys.    Its  benefits  were  extended  to  the 
dead ;  whose  spirits  were  delivered  from  the  bonds  of 
purgatory,  in  consideration  of  the  soul-tax  paid  in  their 
behalf :— to  this  was  added  leave  to  use  eggs  and  milk 
on  days  of  abstinence — to  choose  one's  own  confessor— 
and  other  such  spiritual  facilities.   Leo,  having  promul- 
gated his  bull  of  indulgence,  disposed  of  a  portion  of  its 
proceeds  before  they  were  actually  received.    To  dif- 
ferent persons  he  assigned  the  revenue  of  different 
provinces;  reserving  that  of  the  most  lucrative  ones 
for  the  use  of  the  apostolic  chamber.    In  this  division, 
he  conferred  all  that  was  to  accrue  from  Saxony,  and 
the  part  of  Qermany  extending  thence,  to  the  sea,  to 
his  sister  Madelena,  the  wife  of  Cibo— a  spurious  son  of 
Innocent  the  Eighth,  who,  in  favor  of  this  marriage, 
elevated  Leo  to  the  cardinalate,  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, and,  by  this  act  of  spiritual  despotism,  gave  the 
Medici  family  access  to  the  high  dignities  and  temporal 
honors  of  the  church. 


It  must,  at  first,  seem  extraordinary  that  the  remis- 
sion of  sin  could  have  been  bought  at  the  price  of  gold. 
But  a  theory  had  been  started  to  explain  and  justify  the 
practice.  The  scholastic  doctors,  assuming  that  the 
penances  and  merits  of  one  individual  might  be  trons- 
ferred  to  another,  admitted  the  existence  of  a  treasury, 
filled  up  with  the  excess  of  merits,  gathered  among  the 
faithful,  through  Christendom.  The  dispensation  of  its 
contents  was  entrusted  to  the  pope,  who  distributed 
them  in  the  shape  of  indulgences.  This  doctrine, 
maintained  by  the  very  ingenious  and  powerful  logic  of 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Buonaventura,  was  inwoven  in  the 
bull  which  Clement  the  Sixth  promulgated  for  the  jubi- 
lee of*  the  fourteenth  century.  The  indulgences  were 
drafts  on  this  sinking  fund  of  good  works; — redeema- 
ble in  heaven,  and  discounted  on  earth  for  ready  cash ; 
they  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  church.  This  system,  by  which,  he  said,  the  last 
became  the  first;  while,  by  the  true  treasure  of  the 
gospel,  the  first  became  the  last ;  Luther  vigorously  as- 
sailed in  his  opening  thesis.  Harping  upon  the  same 
antithesis,  he  adds  **  the  treasury  of  the  scriptures  is  the 
net  with  which  the  apostles  fished  for  men  of  wealth  ; 
but  the  treasury  of  indulgences  is  the  net  with  which 
we  fish  for  the  wealth  of  men." 

\ 

While  opposing  the  theological  principle  and  the  ac- 
tual sale  of  indulgences,  Luther  had  no  foresight  of 
the  effect  which  he  was  about  to  produce  both  on  others 
and  on  himself.  He  was  astonished— even  alarmed,  at 
his  success.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  conflict  which  he  had  solicited— when  he  began 
to  judge  what  he  had,  at  first,  merely  believed — when 
his  mind,  partially  shaking  off  its  misgivings,  proceeded 
from  daring  to  daring,  to  investigate  pontifical  power 
and  church  government; — he  then  embraced  the  full 
extent  of  the  work  of  reform,  and  clearly  defined  the 
aim  which  he  intended  to  reach.  Tho  conflict  grew 
out  of  the  gratification  of  scholastic  vanity,  and  ended 
in  the  subversion  of  tradition  and  authority.  But  he 
soon  found  himself  launched  on  a  sea  of  varying  opi- 
nions, where  he  needed  the  guidings  of  a  compass. 
That  was  found  in  the  scriptures — a  compass  less  un- 
erring than  he  had  at  first  imagined ;  for  a  book,  writ- 
ten by  human  hands — sufficient  as  may  be  the  divine 
inspiration  under  which  it  was  composed — is  ever  lia- 
ble to  human  interpretation.  And  this,  the  more  likely, 
when  a  portion  of  that  book,  the  old  testament,  was 
drawn  out  in  an  ancient  and  lost  language,  with  an  im- 
perfect system  of  orthography,  in  which  the  vowels  are 
far  from  being  accurately  marked.  From  the  moment 
that  the  reformer  declared  that  he  constantly  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  rejecte^i  the 
sanction  of  tradition,  the  interpretations  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  councils  of  the  church ;  from 
that  moment,  the  essentials  of  christian  belief  were 
brought  in  discriminei  it  became  necessary  for  Luther 
to  supply  the  proofs  of  his  argument,  and  consequently 
to  publish  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible  itself.  But 
other  innotators  had,  long  before  him,  sought,  by  hke 
translations,  means  of  disseminating  their  peculiar  doo- 
trineSi  Qerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  that  tremendous  engine  of  mental  despotism  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  Gerson,  who  was 
the  roaster  spirit  of  the  council  of  Constknce,  censuring, 
in  his  treatise  against  communion  under  both  species, 
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the  Hteral  interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  adds :  '*  from 
this  Tenomoos  stock  sprung  the  errors  of  the  Begards, 
the  mendicants  of  Lyons,  and  their  like.  There  be  many 
laymen  among  them,  who  hold  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Tulgar  tongue,  to  the  great  detriment  and  scandal  of 
Catholic  truth." 

The  ultimate  action  of  these  elements  of  opposition, 
was  to  strip  the  church  of  Rome  of  the  support  of  tra- 
dition and  authority,  and  to  transfer  the  latter  to  the 
scriptural  text, — saving  the  freedom  of  interpretation, 
which  the  innQvators  reserved  to  themselves.  In  this 
we  may  clearly  trace  the  march  of  all  opinions,  which 
suddenly  modify  the  state  of  society ;  as  well  as  the 
transitions  through  which  they  necessarily  pass.  It 
would  seem,  considering  things  in  the  abstract,  that 
human  reason,  unshackled  in  its  operations,  and  free 
spontaneously  to  combine  the  data  of  the  intellect, 
might  overleap  time,  space  and  circumstance,  and  indis- 
criminately attain  Uiis  or  that  extremity  at  will.  But 
the  award  of  experience  stands  to  the  contrary  :*-al- 
though  the  limits  of  the  intellectual  domain  are  neither 
visible  to  the  eye  nor  tangible  to  the  hand,  they  are 
not,  therefore,  the  less  accurately  defined.  An  addi- 
tional proof— though  in  a  different  order  of  observation, 
that  intellect  is  dependant  on  and  bound  to  the  laws 
of  a  continuous  development,  the  progress  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
earthly  things.  Luther  contested  and  annihilated  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church;  but 
he  referred  the  principle  of  authority  to  the  Bible. 
Though  seemingly  a  retroaction,  this  was  virtually  an 
achievement — and,  considering  the  period,  the  only 
achievement  which  the  human  mind  could  have  made. 
To  go  from  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  holy  book ; — to  seek  for  a  rule  of  faith,  not 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church,  who  decided  for  the 
faithful ;  but  in  a  revealed  text,  whence  each  was  free  to 
draw  forth  his  inspirations  and  his  proofe ; — to  pass 
from  the  rule  of  submission  to  that  of  inquiry,  though 
an  inquiry  hemmed  within  certain  bounds ;  such  were 
the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  reformers — and  such 
the  terms,  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to  go  by 
the  nature  of  things.  But  this  term  once  attained,  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  themselves  was  in  turn  ex- 
amined— questioned — denied : — ^revelation  was  contest- 
ed, and  Christianity  shaken  to  its  centre.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, who  ceased  to  limit  investigation  to  the  texts 
of  a  book,  which  they  no  longer  deemed  divinely 
inspired. 

The  religious  revolution,  started  by  Luther's  doc- 
trines, induced  great  changes  both  in  the  order  of  poli- 
tics and  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  secularised 
many  a  church  feofi";  sequestrated  the  property  of  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  and  enlarged  the  authority  of 
the  temporal  magistracy  at  the  expense  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals.  But  this  political  movement  pro- 
gressed still  farther ;  and  the  commotion  threatened  the 
very  basis  of  the  fabric  of  social  order  in  Germany. 
The  peasantry  swarmed  from  their  hovels  and  beset  the 
strong  holds  of  the  barons.  The  anabaptists  enlisted 
the  interests  of  earth  under  the  banner  of  heaven ;  and 
declared  war  against  all  existing  powers: — this  state 
of  intestine  ieuds  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the  ex- 
ternal enmities  which  the  ambition  of  Charles  the 
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Fifth  had  excited  against  the  holy  empire.  QenuDy, 
thenceforth,  became  the  theatre  of  bloody  and  itleoi- 
less  wars.  If  history  affords  frequent  instances  of 
what  it  is  fashionable  to  call  the  inferior  dasses— (be  is- 
borers,  the  peasantry  and  the  mechanics— rising  agabst 
that  social  order,  which  oppresses  them;  theissoeof 
their  insurgency  is,  nevertheless,  rarely  of  a  saccenfol 
character.  And  for  this  we  can  easily  aoooant.  They 
generally  want  all  the  necessary  elements  of  success- 
skilful  organization,  proper  leaders,  and  adeqiuie 
means :  they  bring  but  stout  hearts  and  willing  hands 
to  the  contest.  Yet  there  are  examples  of  triomph  in 
the  case  of  the  corporations  of  mechanics,  who  freed 
themselves  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  doring  ik 
middle  ages ;  and  wrung  charters  of  rights  from  tbe 
reluctant  grasp  of  barons,  bishops  and  kings.  In  as* 
cient  history  we  find  a  solitary  fact  of  this  kind  on 
record : — that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bratium-^laTes, 
who  shook  off"  the  yoke  of  the  Lucanisns,  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  who,  branded  with  the  eontemptoousappelU- 
tion  of  tmltolet— brutes — ^prided  themselTes,  like  i^t 
beggars  of  Flanders,  in  a  name  which  they  hallowed 
by  successful  resistance  against  the  power  of  despoiiso. 
But  the  servile  wars  of  antiquity  generally  terminated 
fatally  to  the  serfs.  The  peasantry  of  Cisaipiae  Gaol, 
known  in  history  under  the  name  of  Bagan^,  vbo 
revolted  at  the  period  of  the  dismentbennent  of  tk 
Roman  empire,  were  hewn  into  subjeetion;  and  \k 
Jmqueriea  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  masuoed 
by  the  nobles,  who  banded  from  one  eztreaiitf  cf 
Europe  to  the  other,  in  a  war  of  extermination. 

The  insurgent  peasantry  of  Germany  shared  a 
similar  fate.  They  and  the  anabaptists  were  iodie<i,iD 
this  temporary  revolution,  by  the  twofold  nwii«  d 
politics  and  religion.  This  religious  democracy  of  tb< 
sixteenth  century  widely  differs  from  the  democncy 
which  prepared  the  great  revolution  of  the  eighteeath. 
In  the  blindness  of  their  mysticism,  they  assailed  ^ 
sciences,  which,  in  the  course  of  history,  consulate  the 
main  safety  of  democracies.  The  ceaseless  teadesqr 
of  science  is,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  equalise  iM 
bodily  and  mental  faculties  of  msn ;  and  knavied^i^ 
the  only  armory  from  which  the  mssKS  can  dnv 
trusty  w^pons  of  defence  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  privileged  orders : — the  plebeian  of  Rome  did  w* 
bulwark  himself  behind  the  limits  of  the  MoosSacer, 
until  he  had  looked  into  the  pious  frauds  of  the  augury 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  mysteries  of  Panda.  This 
brutal  hostility  to  the  arts  and  sciences  esubilsba 
a  well  defined  distinction  between  the  poiiuco-reii- 
gious  levellers  of  the  reformation  and  the  democrats 
of  the  American  revolution,  as  well  ss  those  «rbo  i&' 
herited  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

When  we  consult  the  records  of  those  days  of  reli- 
gious controversy,  we  marvel  at  the  violence  of  Ufi* 
guage  which  condemns  and  the  rigor  of  puoisbnKfil 
which  visits  tfnere  opinions  on  points  of  iheolo^i 
the  most  incomprehensible  and  abstruse.  There  is  w 
expression  sufficiently  strong  to  characterise  the  H^ 
tiousness  of  the  man  who  does  not  know  wbeuitf 
Christ  have  two  natures  or  two  wills :  no  amefanw»^ 
is  adequately  severe — none  too  atrocious  for  ib«  Bia* 
giving  heretic  Rome  burns  the  Calvinist,  who  d^ 
ciines  belief  in  the  intercession  of  saints;  theCalrJEBi 
condemns  the  Unitarian  to  fire  and  oil   The  Goosrs; 
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mailed  in  hopeless  predestination,  gives  up  to  popular 
firenzy  the  Arminian,  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
free  will.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  behind  these  seem- 
ingly religious  opinions,  whether  assailing  or  assailed, 
were  screened  questions  of  high  political  interests, 
which  also  acted  on  the  offensive  or  defensive  ground. 
Hence,  if  in  our  own  country,  we  lately  saw  a  tribunal 
paniog  sentence  on  an  union  of  trades,  and  proscribing 
an  eDQodation  of  opinions,  it  is  be<^us6  both  the 
anioDand  their  opinions  threaten  the  growing  aristo- 
cratic privileges  of  the  country;  and  these  privileges— 
ai  did  the  religious  dogmas  of  other  days— defend 
theroselres  behind  a  rampart  of  laws  and  punishments. 
Dot  enacted  in  our  land,  not  provided  by  our  own  sta- 
tutes, but  drawn  from  the  dust  of  a  foreign  soil,  the 
maniments  of  feudalism,  originally  intended  to  check 
Saion  serfs  and  Norman  vassals. 

Luther,  who  had  introduced  freedom  of  inquiry  in 
rdigioos  matters,  In  his  system  of  theology,  sacrificed 
the  freedom  of  man  to  the  power  of  grace.    He  stoutly 
maintained  that  GK>d  does  everything  in  man,  sin  as 
well  as  virtue ;  and  that  free  will  is  incompatible  with 
human  corruption  and  divine  prescience.   This  problem 
of  man's  freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  the  existence  and 
cause  of  evil  necessarily  connected  with  it,  has  been 
vexed  both  by  the  philosopher  and  the  theologian. 
Baronius,  in  his  PkUotophia  THud^tfiaAicdlana^  has  said 
that  the  former  was  a  Hogar  near  a  Sarah,  and  ought 
to  be  expelled  with  her  Ishmail,  whenever  he  attempted 
to  play  the  rebel.    But  the  time  is  gone  by  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Bttch  doctrines.    Theology  has  clearly  proved 
inadequate  to  solve  the  problem;  and  the  proof  lies  in 
lhi»~that  the  different  christian   sects   have  drawn 
from  the  same  sources,  which  they  hold  sacred,  the 
most  confliaing  interpretations— free  will  and  servile 
will   Philosophy  also  came  to  the  assay ;  but  bound 
to  restrict  its  pretensions  to  a  subordinate  sphere,  it 
can  only  point  to  acknowledged  facts,  nor  attempt  to 
ofier  an  evidently  impossible  solution.    Man  feels  him- 
self morally  free.    This  feeling  is  derived  from  his  con- 
science ;  but  it  ia  hemmed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
varies  according  to  the  individual.    To  admit  that  free- 
dom, under  its  restrictions — to  point  out  its  inequalities 
according  to  the  diflferences  of  organization,  of  climate 
and  education-— difierences  which  do  not  depend  on 
individual  will,  and  which,  under  another  form,  repro- 
duce the  differences  of  theok)gical  grace ; — to  receive  the 
existence  of  evil  as  a  fact,  without  attempting  to  recon- 
cile it  with  divine  omnipotence  and  divine  foreknow- 
^dge, which  are  not  known  to  us; — to  compass  the 
means  of  circumscribing  evil,  and  of  substituting,  as 
much  as  possible,  human  freedom  and  intelligence  to 
thefiitaliiy  of  nature  ; — such,  the  true  scope  of  philoso- 
phy and  sdenee— the  actual  state  of  the  question  of  free 
will,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  existence 
of  evil  through  the  world.    To  go  beyond  this,  man 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  launch  into  gratuitous  hy- 
potheses and  speculations,  or  yield,  at  once,  to  the 
suggestions  of  faith,  which  speaks  differently  to  differ- 
ent capacities,  and  equally  justifies  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic,  the  Mussulman  and  the  Brahmin.    We 
must  accept,  without  weakness,  as  without  pride,  both 
the  mysterious  darkness  which  overhangs  the  primi- 
tive facts  of  nature,  and  the  faint,  vacillating,  but  only 
light  which  our  reason  affords. 


Luther*s  reforms  were,  in  some  respects,  highly  im- 
portent.  The  authority  of  the  popes  was  curtailed, 
and  confession  abolished.  Convents  were  suppressed, 
and  cdibacy  ceased  to  be  binding  on  the  priesthood. 
The  priests  and  monks  who  left  their  monasteries—- 
the  nuns  who  were  restored  to  the  world — availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  marriage.  Luther  him- 
self, an  unhooded  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Augustines, 
married  a  nun,  Catharine  k  Bohran ;  and  Erasmus,  the 
elegant  railer,  who,  though  no  Protestant,  was  but  a 
sorry  Catholic,  writes  thuss — "People  may  contend 
that  Lutheranism  is  a  tragical  affair;— for  my  part,  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more  comical ; — ^for 
the  upshot  is  always  of  a  merry  cast,  and  the  catas* 
trophe  turns  into  a  wedding!" 

Lutheranism  is  not  at  issue  with  Catholicism  on  the 
great  question  of  the  eucharist ; — the  fbrmer,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  ar« 
converted  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by 
the  power  of  the  sacramental  words.  Some  of  the 
reformers  went  beyond  the  Lutherans: — they  sacri- 
ficed the  mystery  of  transubstantiation,  and  saw,  in 
the  last  supper,  but  a  memorial  and  a  type.  Other 
protestant  sects  have  still  further  trenched  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  mysteries,  and,  at  the  extremity 
of  this  school,  are  the  Socinians,  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  hold  him  as  a  man  blessed  with  peculiar 
gifts  from  the  hand  of  Qod.  We  should  not  confound 
Socinianism,  which  rests  its  belief  on  the  scriptures^ 
with  pure  deism,  which  hokls  the  Bible  to  be  a  book 
"  like  one  another^— a  mere  monument  of  the  human 
intellect 

That  which  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  sud- 
den religious  revolution  in  our  day,  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  marked  by  any 
excessive  propensity  to  believe:— that  which  stamped 
the  reformatran  with  a  peculiar  efaeraeter  of  arduoo*' 
ness,  was  that  Lather's  sige  was  cpsduloas  even  unl9 
gross  supentition.  The  fact  is  learned  from  Lather 
himself.  He  wes  long  checked  in  hn  course  by  the 
idea  of  the  responsibility  which  he  was  about  to  as- 
sume ;  and  of  the  perdition  into  which  so  many  would 
be  whelmed,  should  he  be  deceived.  The  thought 
tortures  him— and  frequently  recurs  to  his  mind :— to 
have  witnessed  the  delinquencies  of  Rome  is  an  indirect 
justification  of  his  course.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  had  I  not 
seen  this  city  of  abominations,  I  would  have  remained 
in  the  dread  of  doing  injustice  to  the  pope.**  Luther 
constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  new  heresy ; — and, 
in  so  doing,  he  had  to  make  use  of  his  own  rudely 
picturesque  language,  aisyphus-like,  an  enormous  rock 
to  roll  The  doubts  which  distracted  his  mind,  are 
readily  conceived ;  and  the  agony  which  racked  him, 
when  his  jaded  spirits  fiagged  in  their  almost  brutal 
energies,  can  be  as  easily  realised.  He  battled,  but 
with  unequalled  wigor  and  success,  the  so  much  res- 
pected authority  of  tradition,  and  the  deeply  dreaded 
power  of  the  Roman  church,  which,  up  to  his  times* 
had  been  sanctioned  into  right  by  the  consentient  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  With  the  force  of  habit,  that  over- 
mastering element  in  the  nature  of  man  \  and  with  the 
obstinacy  of  faiith,  of  its  own  nature  opposed  to  rea- 
sonhDg,  be  manfully  grappled.  Bat  before  laying  a 
desecrating  hand  on  a  tabernacle  which  men  had 
I  deemed  holy  with  sheer  antiquity,  long  and  frequent 
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were  his  self-communings :— «nd  even  after  ibe  deal  nn 
of  the  blow^  he  questioned  himself,  at  different  inter- 
yals,  to  satisfy  bis  conscience  of  the  uprightness  of  his 
deed.  Indeed  we  cannot,  at  any  time,  advance  a  grave 
proposition,  in  politics,  religion,  philosophy,  or  even 
sdendto,  without  feeling  some  of  the  misgivings,  which 
Luther  eiperieneed : — from  a  deep  and  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  peace,  Hobbes  was  led  to  a 
radically  false  conclusion — the  necessity  of  strict  bond- 
age and  political  inequality. 

The  rtformer  of  Glennany  has  left  Toluminous 
works  to  posterity.  His  correspondence,  tracts,  and 
minutest  sayings,  have  been  collected  by  his  friends  and 
disciples,  and  handed  down  to  us  with  religious  care. 
Melanctbon,  especially,  hat  exhibited  every  phasis  of 
his  full-toned  existence ;  yet  no  one,  I  think,  has  judged 
Luther  better  than  Luther  himself.  The  following 
letter,  to  a  friend  of  his,  is  a  choice  mereeau;  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  correct  judgment,  passed  by  Luther 
upon  himself: 

'*7o  /.  Brentiua :— I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  thee.  Nei- 
ther do  I  deceive  thee  or  myself,  when  I  say  that  I 
prefer  thy  writings  to  mine.  Not  Brentius  do  I  praise ; 
but  the  boly  spirit,  that  is  gentler  in  thee  than  in  me : — 
thy  words  flow  on  more  purely  and  mildly.  My  style, 
unskilful  and  votutored,  pours  along,  a  flood,  a  chaos 
of  words,  turbulent  as  an  impetuous  aihlet,  ever 
struggling  with  a  thousand  succeeding  monsters ;  and, 
if  J  dared  to  compare  small  things  with  great  ones,  it 
would  seem  that  something  of  the  fourfold  spirit  of 
Elias  has  been  granted  unio  me — something  rapid  as 
the  wind,  and  devouring  as  fire,  which  uproots  the 
mountain  and  consumes  the  rock.  Thine,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  gentle  murmur— the  soft  and  cooling 
breeze.  One  thing  comforts  me :  the  divine  father  of 
the  human  race  needs,  in  this,  his  immense  family, 
the  rude  for  the  rude— the  harsh  for  the  harsh- 
like  a  sturdy  wedge  for  sturdy  knots.  To  purify 
the  air  and  fertilize  the  soil,  the  watering  rain  is 
not  sufficient ;— the  flashings  of  the  lightning  are  also 
required." 

This  letter  sums  up  the  whole  of  Luther's  individu- 
ality ;^-his  bluntness  and  impetuosity-^is  incoherence 
and  vanity  are  unwittingly  defined,  by  his  own  pen, 
in  a  few  hasty  and  graphic  linea.  So  much  for  Luther 
as  a  man.  But  as  to  the  moving  causes,  which  favored 
the  development  of  the  reformation,  there  are  many, 
independent  of  both  its  spirit  and  its  doctrines,  which 
exclusively  belong  to  the  provhice  of  history.  The 
Protestant  christian,  in  order  to  throw  a  relief  upon  his 
peculiar  creed,  in  contradistinction  with  that  of  the 
Catholic  ebristiau,  assimilates  it  with  freedom,  and 
vindicates  it  as  a  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  a 
triumph  of  human  liberty.  For  our  part,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  say  how  it  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom, 
while  the  iron  hand  of  Charles  V,  and  the  exactions 
of  his  petty  barons,  continued  to  weigh  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  They,  ra  fact,  lost  by  the  change 
in  many  instenees ;  for  while  it  served  the  interest  of 
Rome,  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  at  hand ;  and 
the  veriest  serf  might  sometimes  thank  the  tyranny 
of  the  spiritual  master  for  a  respite  from  the  tynnny 
of  the  temporal  lord.  But  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
being  once  quenched,  and  the  bull  of  the  pope  stripped 
of  it*  tenon;  the  baiaOi  unawed  and  unchecked, 


ground  down  the  people  into  a  bitterer  boadage  tfaui 
Rome  had  ever  imposed.  To  admit,  therefore,  the 
unconditional  and  paramount  influence  of  the  reform- 
tion  in  spreading  freedom  abroed,  is  not  only  to  rejed 
the  sounder  teachings  of  sobeequent  experieoce^-bot 
it  is  to  assume,  as  a  fact,  that  which  is  controverted  by 
every  page  of  history.  The  refoimatioD  has  been 
tested  by  the  ordeal  of  more  than  three  ceDtario, 
And  it  is  a  debauble  question  whether  Gtrmaiiy,  tiie 
cradle  of  its  birth,  is  at  the  present  day  fyolitkally 
freer  than  either  Italy  or  Spain.*  If  we  turn  even  to 
England,  which  has  systematised  Protestamism  into  a 
form  of  government ;  we  find  that  the  safeguards  of 
her  liberties  had  been  established  by  the  Catholic  be- 
rons,  long  before  the  lust  of  her  royal  beadsman  bad 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  fouuder  of  a 
church. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  of  the  reformatioD  itself 
we  must  rank,  among  its  principal  causes,  the  anta- 
gonism of  Gkrman  and  Italian  nature— the  oppositioo 
of  the  northern  and  the  southern  man— an  oppocitioQ 
which  has  existed  in  all   countries  and  through  all 
times— and  which,  in  this  instance,  availed  itself  of  the 
slightest  pretext  of  separation,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  oppression  of  the  south  by  the  north.    'We  Khookl 
also  keep  in  view  the  political  state  of  Germany  in 
the  sixteenth  century^-iis  oligarchy  of  princes  and 
dukes,  margraves  and  counts,  bishops  and  abbots,  con- 
vents and  free  towns,  whose  desire  of  independence 
and  thirst  of  lucre  were  marvellously  subserved  by 
Luther's  doctrines ;  and  who  were  among  the  fintto 
adopt  and  defend  the  reformation.    In  BolUnd,  S*it' 
zerland,  Sweden  and  England,  reasons  purely  political, 
contributed  to  its  success : — the   same  powers  that 
subdued  the  hosts  of  anabaptists,  and  the  two  hundred 
thousand  followers  of  Thomas  Munizer,  might  ban 
crushed  the  reformation,  hsd  not  the  reformation  essen- 
tially befriended  their  temporal  interests.  Protestant- 
ism—once a  political,  though  now  a  religious  dislin^ 
tion^Protestantism  necessarily  incurred  the  penally  oft 
close  alliance  between  religion  and  politics.    For  if  the 
religious  interest-was  originally  the  primary  iro^rerf 
sction— that  whidi  aroused  kings  and  nstionTand  dre« 
them  together,  it  was  soon   mastered  and  absorbed  by 
the  political  interest ;  and  the  world  witnessed  an adalte- 
rous  union  between  church  and  state,  more  hideoos 
than  the  semi-temporal  authority  of  Ronne;  end  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  has  ever  been  a  cause  of  ^ 
tuperation  and  impotence  in  religion.    She  basely  cast 
her  holy  attributes  at  the  fooutool  of  power;  and, in 
the  witheringly  vigorous  line  of  Dante  Atigbiert,  «s) 
seen  pvloiKggMr  cd  regt,  shamelessly  wantonning  v>th 
kings.     Such  was   the   fate    which  Luther  isarked 
out  for  Ats  religion,  from  the  moment  that  he  pisced 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  sn^ 
wilfully  pandered  to  the  debaucheries  of  the  Laod- 
grave  of  Hesse. 


»  We  do  not  speak  lUs  disparaciagly  of  Genaany:  sh«  « 
the  mother  of  deep  artd  anrivalltd  scholtrablp.  Her  tami 
hare  largely  paid  their  tribttce  to  the  caiife  of  freedom,  icteaM 
and  hunumltj.  Bat  their  usefulnen  sod  iofloeoee  are  reffrkod 
to  the  anlvertUy  walls :— the  light  psMes  not  from  Uimd  lodMcr 
tlie  masMs,  whoM  limbs.  In  this  our  boaitfnl  eetfuiy,  if 
shackles,  which  their  Teutonic  anceatry  knew  not  to  iheir 
mdast  days  of  barbaric  ignorance. 
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FRANCIS   ARMINE. 

A   ROMANCE. 

BT  A  MOVICB. 

CHAPTER  y. 

Indi  were  bnehed,  and  not  a  cloud  was  dii?en 
Along  ibe  fUr  ftce  of  the  Bleeping  bearen : 
And  ttjileat  oight,  the  beautiful,  ibe  bland, 
Walked  like  a  epirit  o*er  tbe  lovely  land. 

Oh !  from  the  autwurd  ecene  that  we  could  win 
Some  ipell  to  lootb  the  reetleaa  world  witMn  ! 

E,  L,  Bulwet. 


Hopet,  (bat  like  rainbows  melt  in  shade, 
Aod  piBi  away. 


L*E,  London. 


The  start  were  glittering,  without  a  cloud  to  obscure 
Uieir light;  but  ihefuU  moon  was  slowly  sinking  be- 
neath (he  western  waters.  Sweetly,  calmly,  like  a 
good  man  gliding  in  peace  to  the  land  of  sleepers,  did 
it  throw  its  mellowing  tight  upon  the  city,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Seine,  ere  it  sank  to  its  wavy  couch. 
Who  that  has  once  gazed  upon  that  beautiful  sight, 
has  ever  forgotten  it?  Who  has  not,  as  he  gazed,  felt 
its  hallowing  influences,  and  lifted  up  his  heart  to  the 
golden  pavilions  of  the  sky  in  silent  worship  7  And  who 
thai  has  gazed,  has  not  felt  their  feebleness,  and  longed 
to  flee  upon  the  pinions  of  the  dove  to  their  for  home  in 
the  heavens  7 

£ren  as  [  write,  she  is  slowly  sinking  beneath  the 
distant  horizon,  which  rests  on  the  deep,  blue  expanse, 
like  a  long  silken  lash  on  the  brow  of  the  beautiful. 
She  has  thus  set  through  months,  and  years,  and  cen- 
turies. She  has  thus  shone  over  that  bright  water  since 
creation  dawned,  and  will  thus  shine  until  the  records  of 
time  shall  be  rolled  together,  and  the  earth  and  the  hea. 
Tens  sink  into  chaos.  She  has  risen  upon  free  and 
happy  states,  and  has  glittered  upon  their  monuments. 
Imperial  Rome,  rich  in  empire,  was  beheld  by  her  who 
now  casts  her  mystic  and  undimmed  light  upon  its  rot- 
ting ruins;  Unchanged  and  unchangeable,  she  has 
looked  from  her  silent  home  upon  forgotten  Thebes, 
Keptreless  Larissa,  and  unremembered  Philippi,  as  she 
did  when  the  world  trembled  at  their  frown,  or  perished 
beneath  their  tread. 

Her  course  through  the  heavens  is  now  the  same  as 
the  one  on  which  she  trod  generations  since.  Like  the 
dew,  they  have  gone,  and  her  path  is  on  and  still  on. 
Cities  have  changed  and  passed  away.  Nations  have 
arisen  and  decayed.  The  hills  have  mouldered,  and 
the  eternal  mountains  have  bowed  their  cloud-capt 
palaces  to  dusL  Oceans,  hoarse  with  telling  the  flight 
of  centuries,  have  moved  from  their  un fathomed  beds ; 
and  empires,  big  with  conquest,  swept  like  sparks  from 
the  fire.  Towering  pyramids  have  crumbled,  and  they 
who  reposed  beneath  their  4shadow,  passed  to  nothing- 
ness. Calmly  has  she  thus  looked  from  her  far  cham- 
hers,  all  glorious  and  undimmed,  upon  these,  as  we 
would  upon  wave  chasing  wave,  on  the  bosom  of  the 
great  deep,  and  yet  her  couise  is  onward  and  still  on- 
ward. 

The  thread  of  my  tale  carries  the  reader,  for  a  short 
time,  again  with  Francis  Armioe.  From  a  disturbed 
slumber  he  had  awaked  and  dressed,  and  was  now 


leaning  over  his  table  with  depressed  spirits.  Alas! 
that  the  summer  sunshine  flees  before  the  chill  of  the 
wintry  wind.  Alas !  that  the  summer  flowers  wither 
at  the  touch  of  autumn's  frost  Alas !  that  the  heart's 
deep  fountain  knows  no  second  springtime,  save  when 
it  gushes  forth  near  the  pavilions  of  the  first  and  last ! 

Armine's  life  had  been  a  long  and  somewhat  sad- 
dened dream — a  dream  of  broken  hopes  and  disap- 
pointed desires— a  dream  of  unsolved  mystery  and 
phantom,  because  unlooked  events.  Oh !  in  the  deep 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  how  he  longed  for  the  happy  and 
innocent  days  of  his  infancy — the  free  step,  the  buoy- 
ant spirit,  the  tight  heart,  the  gladdened  mind,  and  the 
sweet,  profound  sleep — the  mother's  tender  afiection — 
the  father's  kind  attention — and  the  sister's  treasured 
love.  Often  had  he  stood  above  the  voiceless  resting 
places  of  the  departed,  and  watehed  them  in  their  un- 
broken sleep-"a  sleep  that  was  not  the  companion  of 
the  boyish  couch,  the  watchful  burdensome  rest  of  man- 
hood, nor  the  fearful  and  restless  pall  that  comes  upon 
the  eyelids  of  the  aged  ;  but  the  dark,  the  awful,  tbe 
eternal  sleep  of  death !  And  her  who  watched  there 
with  him,  whither  had  she  departed  7  Hope  plants  her 
tread  on  the  shore,  but  sorrow  washes  out  its  trace 
with  tears. 

The  swift  winged  hopes,  the  gentle  thoughts,  the  ar- 
dent aspirings,  the  pure  and  beautiful  dreams  of  our 
early  years! — when  gone,  they  never — never  return. 
The  heart's  scarce  budded  flower,  when  withered,  never 
opens  again~-the  mind's  secret  chambers,  when  dimmed, 
never  brighten  again.  They  rise  and  fall  like  the  sum- 
mer wave,  which  when  it  sweeps  away,  leaves  no  mark 
of  its  existence  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters! 

The  past,  whether  bright  or  shadowy,  still  mirrors 
itself  in  the  future.  How  sweet  is  it,  then,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  dim  twilight  of  our  present  life,  to  bear 
with  us  no  harrowing  reflection  from  its  ample  stores — 
to  know  that  the  heart's  sanctuary  is  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated— that  the  incense  of  the  soul  is  as  fragrant 
and  unquenched  as  when  the  priest  first  entered  its 
aisles.  Awful,  thrice  awful,  is  the  knowledge  of  an 
ill-spent  youth !  Awful,  fearfully  awful,  is  the  recol- 
lection of  its  faults,  and  errors,  and  sins,  and  crimes. 
They  will  forever  haunt  us  like  dim  ghosts.  They  will 
turn  the  pleasures  of  an  old  age  to  bitterest  gall  upon 
the  lip.  They  will  gnaw,  as  with  viper  fengs,  about 
the  heart,  and  change  its  hopes  and  dreams  to  dust  and 
ashes.  Oh"!  then,  in  life's  **  morning  march,"  let  us 
wander  thtough  the  flowery  path  unmindful  of  the 
vice  and  crime  that  lure  to  cheat  and  disappoint,  and 
our  existence,  flowing  from  so  clear  a  fount,  will  pass  on 
to  its  far  home  in  the  heavens,  without  shadow  and 
without  coloring. 

Armine  thus  could  look  back  to  the  pest  without 
fear,  for  it  was  not  of  crime,  but  disappointment  and 
mystery  that  haunted  him.  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  he  resolved  to  wander  forth.  Again 
upon  his  horse,  which  he  had  taken  noiselessly  from  iu 
stable,  he  gave  it  the  reins,  and  went  he  knew  not 
whither. 

The  soft  moonlight  streamed  upon  Paris,  as  it  was 
sinking  away,  and,  with  the  light  of  the  manyitars, 
rendered  it  one  of  those  bright  nights  which  are  so  well 
calculated  to  wean  us  from  the  smoke  and  stir  of  day,  to 
a  dreamy  forgetfulness  of  iu  troubles  and  trials,  and 
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draw  from  the  ooldett  worldling  a  with  that  the  days 
ware  meiged  into  nigfau  ai  clear,  at  bright,  aa  ■till  ai 
was  the  present.  The  long,  aolemn,  death-like  streets, 
were  unlit,  save  by  the  moon  and  stars,  that  hung  above 
them  like  jewels  on  the  bosom  of  the  sky,  and  a  few 
feeble  lamps,  that  flickered  and  gradually  expired  away, 
shamed  as  it  seemed  by  the  glorious  lightB  poured  upon 
the  sleeping  earth,  from  the  unexhausted  urns  of  hea- 
ven.  He  bad  soon  passed  the  streets  and  entered  upon 
the  open  road  that  wound  iu  serpentine  path  aloQg  the 
river  shore.  Away  in  the  distance  was  stretched  the 
dark  forests,  whose  tall  and  noble  trees,  as  they  were 
stirred  by  the  air,  resembled  ranks  of  armies,  waving  on 
high  their  dark  green  plumes.  Beyond  them  could  be 
seen  the  blue  mountains  bordering  the  distant  view.  No 
sound  was  forth,  save  the  sighiogs  of  the  southerly 
wind,  rich  with  scent  from  the  plains  and  vineyards 
over  which  it  had  passed,  and  the  low  and  not  unmu- 
sical murmur  of  the  Seine,  as  iu  sky-mirrormg  waters 
moved  along  the  thick  grass  or  rippled  among  the  peb- 
bles on  its  shore. 

Leaving  Armine  on  the  road,  we  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  others. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Alas!  slssl 
Crims  Indsod  ksth  mlogUd  lo  tout  cup 


Of  lifli. 


HemrflTemU. 


She  was  to  ^Im  all  •!••  ahovs : 

Ths  fonnulQ  In  a  deMit  land ; 

Tht  ahsde  midat  Arric-a  burn  log  aaad; 

Tba  atar  that  lendi  fta  glimmering  ray 

To  light  the  traveller*a  lonel j  waj : 

■be  waa  tbat  fount,  that  ahade,  that  atsr  { 

He  lovad—oay,  bui  hs  worahlppad  her ! 


Ay— but  who  la  it  ? 


JUTimUktlL 


How  very  convenient  it  would  be  to  take  the  reader 
ftom  the  task  of  perusing  this  history,  and  convey  him 
to  some  arena  on  which  each  character  would  appear — 
deliver  his  thou^ts— do  his  deeds  and  depart.  And 
then  how  very  pleasant  woukl  it  be  to  the  writer,  who 
»  now  annoyed  with  shifting  and  changing,  to  keep  a 
disjointed  tale  togetheiw*now  chatting  with  a  hero  upon 
the  street,  and  now  whispering  sweet  words  in  a  draw- 
ing  room,  in  the  ears  of  a  heroine — now  moving  quietly 
down  a  stream,  with  the  reader  wistfully  gazing  after 
him— and  again  taking  the  self  same  reader,  against 
the  advice  of  all  old  women,  into  the  damp  night  air, 
fearless  of  ooughs  and  colds,  to  meet  a  character  upon 
the  gloomy  midnight  road.  I  hsve  perused  many  beau- 
tiful definitions  of  that  singular  creature,  an  author. 
They  were  all  interested  as  the  writers  well  knew.  He 
neemblea  a  fellow  whom  I  have  seen  at  a  cattle  show, 
plaeed  amid  the  dirt  and  fiare  and  stench  of  oil  behind 
the  curtain,  to  raise  and  drop  and  shift  some  dirty  can- 
vass, misnamed  scenery*-or,  if  that  resemblance  is  not 
striking,  his  occupation  is  much  like  that  of  the  clown 
on  stilts,  whose  duty  in  the  ring  is  to  tease  the  specta- 
tor by  directing  his  already  sated  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  of  a  goodly  number  of  fero- 
cious and  well  fed  animals.  With  the  reader's  permis- 
sion, I  will  mount  tha  stills  again  aod  turn  to  my  nar^ 
rativew 


It  was  a  long  time  befora  lAootanven  reooTered  froa 
the  fearful  and  deathlike  swoon.  When  he  did  n,  In 
mind  was  heavy  and  depressed,  and  his  whole  fitne 
tottering  as  if  under  the  ^ects  of  some  dreedfiil  dkeue. 
Manifold  thoughts  served  to  weigh  himdown—tboogfats 
of  pain  and  misery  and  death— but  with  a  powerfd  ex- 
ertion, he  th  rew  them  from  him.  Moving  from  the  md, 
he  wended  down  a  narrow  path,  and  stood  before  tlie 
Seine,  a  draught  of  whose  cooling  waters  refreshed  vai 
invigorated  him.  On  the  green  turf,  which  at  that 
point  stretches  down  to  the  water's  edge,  he  tat,  to  r* 
fleet  and  scheme,  where  we  will  leave  him  to  fiolio* 
some  persons  not  yet  known  to  the  reader. 

Some  two  miles  distant  the  road  assumed  a  diftrenl 
appearance,  becoming  wider  and  more  level;  and  be 
yond  it,  for  miles  around,  the  vfew  wasuninterropiedby 
a  single  hill,  or  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  ground.  The  rirer 
wended  in  a  crooked,  serpentine  path  hard  by,  and  (lie 
far  ofl"  mountains  hung  upon  the  skylike  pakeei  of 
snow  upon  battlemented  douds. 

Along  that  road  there  waa  driven  a  amall  bat  oat 
carriage,  dmwn  by  two  hones,  which,  from  their  ip- 
pearance,  had  travelled  without  ceasing  for  the  vbob 
of  the  day  that  had  passed.  Its  passeogcrt  oooBited  of 
a  young  clergyman,  well  known  near  Fsrii,  and  his 
lady.  There  was  something  in  the  ooanteeaiKe  of  iIk 
young  man  which  seemed  to  denote  hisprofesBOo.  His 
face  was  pale  and  heavy,  and  mther  unprepoaKMSg, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  brightness  of  the  eye,  and  the 
gaiety  which  lingered  in  the  curl  of  the  mouth.  There 
too  was  a  plainness  and  neatness  in  bis  dma,  a  meeic* 
ness  and  humility  in  his  demeanor,  and  a  geoUcnes  id 
all  of  his  actions,  which  at  one  glance  bespoke  the  mes* 
sengerofglad  tidings  sent  to  brighten  mao^patbvay 
through  the  adamantine  galea  up  to  the  golden  piTiiiois 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Such  was  the  revereDd  George 
Morton.  His  lady  was,  or  rather  had  been,  beaoiifaL 
Sorrows  and  tears  had  thrown  their  non-bke  nil  oier 
her,  and  from  the  fiur  girl  that  Morion  had  wedded,  slie 
had  passed  to  the  stately  and  noble  wiie--not,  bovew, 
without  traces  of  her  former  beauty  still  iiogeriBg; 
around  her.  She  was  a  delightful  compaoion  for  such 
a  husband. 

Afur  riding  for  some  distance  in  silence,  be  hq^t 
conversation  which  they  seemed  to  hare  before  00* 
menced.  * 

''But,  my  dear,  there  are  afflictions  deeper  tliaB 
those  through  which  you  have  already  gosa  Afflic- 
lions  that  well  might  wither  the  mother's  heart  aod 
scorch  the  husband'a  brain,  were  they  not  admioistaed 
by  Him  in  whom  we  trust ;  afflictions  too  deep  *^ 
overpowering,  save  to  those  who  can  behold  in  ibcA 
the  visitations  of  a  high  and  holy  power.  And  He  vbo 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  kmb^  wiir  itiii  *>^ 
over  and  guard  the  meek  and  humble" 

He  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat  sgitated  f«ce» 
but  continued  in  a  clearer  tone : 

"  What  are  the  pomps  and  gtories  of  the  woiW,  tto 
in  hankering  after  them  we  should  forget  their  vnth- 
lessness?  We  are  but  wanderers  upon  a  dreary 
wildemeaB--starling  forth  to-day  and  cot  down  to- 
morrow.  Why  then  should  we  waste  our  days » 
sorrow  and  in  grief?  Why  then  should  we  itf»«» 
when  the  angel  of  death  flaps  his  foneral  wing  orer 
friends  or  kindred.    The  springs  of  exigence,  wkici 
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hare,  flow  bsek  to  thoir  origiiml  fountain.  The 
beioga  who  leave  us  now,  will  be  joined  to  us  hereafter 
in  a  brighter  and  a  purer  spherei  and  we  will  then 
wander  with  them  forever." 

"  To  what  do  your  words  tend,  dear  George?**  asked 
Mrs.  Morton,  ss  a  suspicion  of  their  meaning  for  the 
first  time  flashed  upon  her. 

**  Our  child  r>  was  the  only  reply. 

''What of  her?  what  of  her?'*  exclaimed  the  now 
distracted  mother. 

**  Calm  yourself  my  best,  my  dearest,  or  I  cannot 
speak,"  aa^  he.  He  hesitated— it  was  but  a  moment, 
for  he  noticed  the  calm  resignation  of  his  wife.  **  Tou 
may  have  noticed  that  a  stranger  handed  me  a  letter 
whilst  supping  to-night.  By  that  tetter  I  learned  that 
our  cbiU,  while  walking  by  its  nurse's  side,  was  acci- 
dentally trodden  upon  by  the  horse  of  a  stranger  who 
had  just  entered  Paris— an  Italian  nobleman,  from  what 
I  can  gather.  The  letter  is  not  minute ;  but  our  child 
is  either  suffering,  or  pcrhaps'dead  !** 

She  did  not  answer,  lor  before  the  words  were  finish- 
ed, the  carnage  had  been  stopped,  and  in  the  next 
moflBent  the  window  was  opened,  and  a  masked  form 
was  belbre  them.  The  intruder,  noticing  the  lady, 
spoke  to  her  companion  in  a  sofler  voice  than  he  had 
probably  intended,  or  than  would  in  all  cases  suit  his 
occupation  as  a  gentleman  of  the  road^ 

*' Ahl  my  dear  sir— sorry  to  trouble  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  my  wants  are  urgent.  Be  so  good  as  to  loan 
me  your  purse  and  watch.** 

The  traveller  hesitated  complying  with  even  so  po- 
lite a  request,  and  the  robber,  wiibdrawing  from  a  con* 
eealed  belt  a  pair  of  pistols^  pointed  one  at  the  breast 
of  the  lady«  and  the  other  at  the  head  of  the  man,  and 
shouted  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone— 

**  Deliver  or  jrou  die  !** 

Tiever!'*  replied  the  brave  minister,  dashing  the 
pistol  of  the  robber  from  his  wife's  bosom,  and  pointing 
one  that  he  had  in  the  mean  time  drawn  from  his  car- 
riage, full  in  the  face  of  the  robber.  It  flashed.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  sound  of  an  approaching  horse  was 
beard  in  the  distance,  and  the  robber  maddened  by  the 
resiatanee  and  bravery  of  the  man,  and  rendered  despe- 
rate by  the  approach  of  others,  suddenly  fired  upon  the 
unfortunate  minister.  A  loud  shriek  went  forth  from 
the  wife*s  lips,  as  her  husband's  arm  fell  from  the  waist 
around  which  it  had  twined,  and  he  dropped,  steeped  in 
his  flowing  blood,  at  her  side. 

"  Oh  I  my  own— my  love — ^my  life.  You  will  not 
die !     Speak,  speak  V*  she  cried. 

That  soft,  sweet,  musical  voice,  brought  back  the 
gem-like  memories  of  the  past,  and  stopped  the  spirit's 
win^  ere  it  soared  to  the  far  off  world.  That  voice ! 
It  had  first  weaved  the  golden  chain  of  love  around 
hiro :  it  had  echoed  in  his  ears  like  a  spirit's  whisper, 
amid  the  bloom  and  brightness  of  youth,  and  in  the 
darker  pathway  of  manhood,  and  now  it  came  as  sweet 
as  ever  when  death's  dread  angel  hovered  around  the 
fleeting  soul  like  a  stern  and  mysterious  conqueror. 
He  smiled  as  he  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  her ;  as 
lie  beard  for  the  last  time  the  rich  tones  of  her  voice ; 
and  faintly  whispered,  '*  Bless  thee,  my  wife ;  we  will 
meet  again — there— ^ere"*-^ 

He  lifted  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  again  they  fell ; 
the  dull  glated  film  of  death  came  upon  them.    He 


pressed  his  cold  lips  upon  her  cheek,  and  then  came 
the  pang,  the  stn^gle,  the  agony,  the  convulsion,  the 
silence.  She  stood,  at  that  solemn  hour,  alone  with  the 
deadl 

Ere  that,  the  robber  had  rifled  the  unfortunate  man 
of  purse  and  watch,  and  had  drawn  from  the  finger  of 
the  lady  its  only  ornament,  a  small  plain  ring.  The 
approaching  horseman  came  nearer ;  but  ere  he  reached 
the  spot,  Montanvers^  for  he  was  the  robber,  had 
departed. 

The  horseman  was  Francis  Armine.  His  horse  sud- 
denly started,  from  some  object  in  the  road,  which  the 
rider  on  noticing  approached.  It  was  the  carrisge  of 
the  unfortunate  Morton.  Opening  the  door,  he  be- 
held  the  murdered  man  and  the  lifeless  woman.  He 
entered ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  wound  of 
the  man — the  limbs  stiffened,  and  the  body  cold.  But 
the  woman — she  moved,  she  breathed,  and  wss  not 
dead.  A  thought  flashed  upon  him.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  he  rushed  to  the  water's  edge — ^he  did  not 
walk ;  the  hope  of  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature 
swiftened  his  pace— he  almost  flew.  He  reached  the 
river's  side,  and  with  a  handful  of  water  flew  back. 
The  carriage  had  gone.  A  sound  was  heard  in  the 
distanoe ;  it  was— oh  no !  it  was  not  a  human  cry ;  he 
listened  again,  and  through  the  deathlike  stillness,  wss 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  night^bird—^read  omen ! 

Wefimd  s  fang  fast Ireetiri    mtdknmoing  U  not,  Uneit ! 


SUMMER  MURMURS, 
HOW  UNLIKE  "SPRING  JOYS." 

BT  H£NRT  J.  BRENT, 
Author  of  "  Spring  Joyt,**  '*  Love  at  the  Shrines,'*  kc  fcc 

I  have  sung  of  spring  and  its  delicious  joys— but  alas  I 
the  blossom  has  fallen  from  the  tree,  and  the  rose-bud 
has  withered  on  its  stem.  I  am  half  dead  with  eonuU 
Th'e  sun  gets  slowly  from  his  bed  of  molten  lead,  and 
angrily  keeps  up  his  journey  through  the  dsy.  We 
open  the  windows  of  a  morning,  and  stretch  out  our 
hands  among  the  honeysackles  that  cluster  around  the 
sills.  The  smell  of  those  flowers  cheer  us  for  awhile,  and 
the  buzz  of  the  humming  bird  prolongs  the  decaying 
memory  of  active  and  sportive  springtime.  But  !the 
long«billed  liiliputian  is  ofi^,  and  he  wanders  about  among 
the  stern  and  irresponsive  apple  trees,  hoping  to  find 
some  bud  that  has  been  spared  by  the  genius  of  ripen- 
ing nature.  What  yawns  and  stretches  occupy  our 
time  before  the  coming  of  the  cool  water  from  the 
pump.  We  see  the  drowsy  servant,  half  full  of  dreams^ 
lounging  along  and  stumbling  forth,  pitcher  in  hand. 
The  perspiration  of  impatience  beads  itself  upon  our 
brow,  and  the  first  power  of  heat  is  brought  upon  us^ 
by  our  halloing  to  the  valet  to  make  haste.  We  sit 
at  the  open  window  in  the  meantime,  with  our  sleeves 
rolled  up,  while  the  flies,  mustering  in  dark  groupes, 
dash  like  the  armed  Arabs  at  our  neck  and  hands,  and 
fly  off  laden  with  their  tiny  cargoes  of  blood.  Anon 
comes  the  servant,  with  his  pitcher  half  full  of  the 
limpid  watei^-step  by  step  we  count  his  approach— 
we  hear  his  lazy  and  heavy  foot  ascending  the 
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we  rush  to  meet  him — we  lift  the  pitcher  high  in  the 
air— oat  flows  the  delioioas  8lream^K>ar  head,  ears  and 
flowing  locks  are  in  the  basin,  and  the  beautifal  emotion 
of  morning  freshness,  of  youth,  speeds,  fanning  as  it 
flies,  through  every  vein  and  fibre  of  our  body.  To  the 
heart — to  the  brain  it  goes,  and  we  lift  oar  crown  reek- 
ing with  peariy  drops,  and  "  Richard  is  himself  again." 
The  poorest  hind  on  earth,  with  his  head  in  a  basin,  or 
a  tab  it  may  be,  of  eold,  sparkling  water,  is  as  happy, 
oh  happier,  than  the  proudest  king  who  bathes  in  la- 
vender and  cologne.  But  it  must  be  in  the  midday 
tide  of  the  summer  fires,  when  the  dog-star  rages  hot. 
Poefry,  and  eloquence,  and  music,  and  oh !  thou  rich- 
est, and  dearest  of  all  earthly  thoughts,  bright  love, 
may  oome  to  as  along  the  impel  psble  atmosphere  of 
dreams  and  delusions,  may  wind  themselves  around  us, 
until  we  fancy  the  earth  a  paradise,  and  ourselves  gods ; 
but  how  dull,  how  void  are  they  all  %rhen  the  sun  rises 
on  the  first  limb  of  the  heavens,  and  pours  down  his 
eonsaming  rsys  upon  the  earth.  We  are  no  longer 
men,  to  feel  the  aoft  iofloencea  of  those  natural  impul* 
•es  that  enlighten  and  elevate  us;  We  are  the  torpid 
creatures  of  heat,  the  whole  burnt  oflTerings  to  fire. 

The  cook  has  done  her  best  to  drown,  in  the  aromatic 
coffee,  all  ideas  of  the  passionate  sun  that  is  mounting 
the  fiery  wails  of  heaven,  with  his  hordes  of  satellites, 
all  clothed  in  burnished  gold.  The  black  demons  of 
sommer,  the  flies,  creep  down  the  ends  of  my  fingers, 
get  upon  the  spoon,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of  people 
out  of  debt,  drink  of  the  coffee.  The  servant,  in  driving 
them  away,  dips  his  peacock  feathers  in  the  cup^  and 
lo!  my  white  pants,  the  pride  of  the  wash  tub,  and 
my  delicate  vest,  (eKultations  of  washerwomen,)  are 
spattered  with  deep  brown  stains.  The  window  shutter 
flies  open,  and  the  honeysuckle  has  crept  down,  that 
the  sun-beam  may  fall  upon  my  forehead  with  its  full 
powers.  The  waiter,  even  now  dosing  over  the  back 
of  one  of  the  chairs,  has  forgotten  to  ice  the  butter,  and 
it  looks  like  a  melted  lake.  The  biscuits  are  burning 
hot,  and  the  unmindful  cook  has  made  no  toast.  Even 
the  refrigerator  is  out  of  sorts,  and  the  thermometer, 
smiling  in  the  coolest  place  about  the  house,  luxuriates 
with  its  silver  blood  up  to  90o.  I'll  plunge  the  measure 
of  heat  in^o  the  spring  among  the  ice,  and  try  and  regu- 
late the  weather  in  that  way. 

It  is  singular,  but  true,  that  whenever  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous siege  of  hot,  suffocating  weather,  withouf 
wind,  or  breeze,  or  infiintile  zephyr,  or  impotent  breath 
of  a  zephyr,  that  the  dust  is  sure  to  mount  from  iudry 
bed  in  the  street,  and  make  its  appearance  into  your 
house.  Just  as  my  second  cup  was  getting  creamed, 
and  my  hand,  gemmed  with  flies,  was  outstretched  to 
receive  it,  a  puff  of  dust  took  its  position  upon  every- 
thing in  the  room.  How  it  came  in  heaven  only  knowa 
How  it  mounted  from  the  street  no  priest  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos  could  tell ;  but  there  it  was,  sandy 
and  choking.  There  is  a  mystery  in  dust  that  goes 
beyond  my  penetration,  puzzles  the  will,  and  confounds 
the  understanding.  Shade  of  Mc  Adam  expound  it  to  us! 

Not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  among  the  trees— the  chick- 
ens, with  their  wings  outstretched,  and  beaks  open, 
pursue  their  search  for  food  no  longer — ^the  sufi,  like 
a  magnetizer,  has  touched  their  nerves,  and  even  they, 
more  vomcious  than  the  slandered  pig,  are  still  at  lasL 

The  dog  has  scratched  up  the  earth,  and  nestled  him- 


self upon  the  cooler  mould — ^the  pump,  swayed  lo  and 
fro  by  the  hands  of  perspiration,  creaks  as  if  its  voy 
founts  were  boiling  hot — the  horse  laps  the  surplus 
water  from  the  stones,  and  with  insane  eye  and  fero- 
cious teeth  snaps  at  the  tormenting  fly.    The  cows  knk 
piteously  to  the  skies,  and  their  long  tail*  flash  tbroogli 
the  air  like  scorched  serpents.    The  distant  brickkilns 
send  up  their  tribute  cMT  hot  air,  and  the  eomen  of 
houses  emit  a  thick  and  trembling  body  of  heaL    The 
universal  nature,  from  the  topmost  zenith  of  the  fir- 
mament to  the  shadiest  nook  of  the  thick  woods,  seeiBS 
to  pant  and  sink  and  die—a  hush,  like  the  siienoe  cf  a 
burnt  empire,  glooms  down  upon  the  world,  and  des- 
pair and  fire  and  fever,  the  triumvirate  of  the  solstice, 
sway  mankind  with  a  rod  of  lighted  lava.    Oh  how  tbe 
head  swims  and  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  throb, 
as  we  look  forth  upon  Che  immovable  face  of  things. 
Books  are   thrown  aside-^the   pen  is  only  retained, 
lest  the  apathetic  soul  should  flee  away  in  tbe  tortars 
of  this  withering  idleness ;  and  even  the  loved  bresih 
of  our  youngest  child,  breathed  so  gently  and  so  sweet 
upon  our  cheek,  and  that  ought  to  be  so  cool,  is  burn- 
ing now.     The  sun  is  on  his  march  of  desolatioB. 
Phaeton  once  more  has  robbed  his  sire  of  tbe  reins  and 
madly  drives  the  chariot  through  the  zodiac  ngos.  The 
scorpion  and  tbe  great  bear,  and  orion,  the  belled 
knight  of  heaven,  are  writhing  under  the  burning  booft 
of  tbe  enraged  steeds.    He  shoots,  like  the  oocnel  that 
consumeth  worlds,  through  the  palaces  of  the  doods ; 
and  as  his  axle  revolves,  we  see  the  lightning  and  hear 
the  crashing  thunder  bellowing  over  our  heads.    The 
ocean  and  the  lakes — ^the  rivers  and  the  rivulets,  froo 
the  broad  Atlantic  down  to  the  gentle  stream  that 
creeps  amid  the  flowers  of  a  lady's  garden,  are  coo]  do 
more.    Gods,  will  round-jackets  cure  it?  will  sammer 
clothes  abate  the  evil  ?  will  getting  shaved  twice  a  day 
do  aught  to  stem  the  tide  of  suflfering  7  Are  there  oo 
gentle  showers  in  yonder  brazen  arch — no  drops  of  dev 
to  fall  upon  the  wilderness— no  tear  of  pity  to  moistefl 
the  parched  fields,  and  bring  back  the  dying  lily  to  its 
beaatiful  existence  ? 

There  is  a  speck  shading  the  western  sky—a  Ihtle 
cloud  that  inspires  me  with  hope— with  joy — with  a  de- 
licious thirsL  It  rises  gradually  over  the  top  of  tbe 
horizon,  and  I  now  perceive  that  it  stretches  forth  like 
an  eagle  who  poises  his  wings  amid  the  eternal  okwq- 
tains.  From  a  speck  of  dust  blown  by  the  unfett  cor- 
rent  of  the  upper  air,  upon  the  face  of  the  skies,  it 
boldly  spreads  forth  its  mantle  to  shadow  the  eaith  It 
is  a  dusky  cloud,  not  black  like  the  monumental  doods 
of  gloom  that  battle  with  the  winds  after  a  fierce  tem- 
pest upon  tbe  seas.  It  is  grayish,  with  an  inky  frin^, 
and  it  rolls  upward  with  its  highest  point  whitened  like 
a  billow  crested  with  foam.  Gently  on  my  forehead 
flows  an  almost  imperceptible  breath,  as  if  a  spirit  troop 
was  passing  through  the  air,  and  breathing  on  me  as 
they  passed — ^a  motion  is  perceived  among  the  treca-- 
bands  of  flies  crowd  in  at  the  windows — the  sounds 
multiply  in  the  streets,  and  I  can  almost  imagine  I  bar 
a  throb  of  joy  coming  from  the  dark  bosom  of  tbe 
earth.  I  watch  that  cloud  with  a  more  abiding  inters 
est  than  ever  lover  gazed  upon  tbe  rising  planet  that 
signalled  him  to  the  interview  with  his  mistress.  Tbt 
whole  people  are  watching  it— they  seem  to  cry  alood 
"  there  is  rain  in  yonder  dood  !** 
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Even  while  I  write  it  has  darkened  the  western  hea- 
Ten,  and  a  glorioas  shadow  has  fallen  from  its  pinions. 
The  thander  is  awake — I  hear  the  muttering  giant,  and 
Bee  that  he  has  seized  his  spear,  which  already  gleams 
aroQnd  the  universe.  His  banner  is  unfurled,  and  his 
nighty  hosts  are  crowding  up  the  sky-paths  from 
every  mountain  pass  and  hoary  sea.  The  drops  are 
ftlling  on  the  trembling  trees — ^the  rush  of  the  tem- 
pest is  on  my  ears — the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are 
abroad,  the  heat  reigns  no  more — there  is  music  among 
the  spheres,  as  if  a  thousand  bards  had  struck  their 
masical  harpa,  and  sang  united  around  the  footstool  of 
the  Most  High.  While  the  war  of  majesty  and  glory 
is  Id  progress,  I  will  turn  me  on  yonder  coach  and  sleep 
jrniH  the  serraot  wakes  me  to  cool  air  and  ^comfortable 
tea  and  toasL 

Waahlngton,  July  13,  ISSS. 


THE  MAGNOLIA. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  trees  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which 
more  forcibly  claims  attention  or  CQaimands  ad- 
miratkxi   than  the    Magnolia.      This    beautiful 
genua  or  family  of  trees,  consists  of  about  fifteen 
species,  and  is  almost  equally  divided  betwixt  tbe 
United  States  and  China.      The  generic  term 
Ma^olia  is  derived  from  Magnol,  a  distinguished 
French  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The 
genus  is  arranged  under  the  class,  Polyandria,  and 
order  Polygynia,ot  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 
Tbe  two  most  interesting  and  ornamental  species 
are  tbe  Magnolia   Grundiflora,   and    Magnolia 
Macrophylla.    In  Florida  where  the  former  flour- 
iibes  in  extreme  luxuriance  and  grandeur,  the 
forest,  during  tbe  flowery  season,  is  represented  as 
being  sublimely  pictures<]ue,  and  presentine  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  views  in  nature,     h  not 
Oflfrequently  presents  a  Hvine  column  of  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  almost  unobstructed 
by  branches,  and  terminating  in  a  spreading  top 
Of  the  deepest  perennial  verdure.     It  has  a  pyra- 
niidal,  or  semi-eNiptical  head,  when  not  injured 
by  accident.     From  JMay  to  August,  in/avorable 
liquations,  it  is  generally  covered  with  brilliant 
white  flowers  on  tbe  extremities  of  the  young 
branches.  Another  species  of  Magnolia  frequently 
met  with  in  our  forests,  and  which  has  been  culti- 
vated to  some  extent,  is  the  cucumber  tree  (^Mag- 
fU)Ka  jfcuminata.)    It  derives  its  femiliar  name 
from  a  resemblance  betwixt  its  cone,  or  seed'-ves- 
k1,  and  the  common  earden  cucumber.    But  it  is 
tbe  Magnolia  Macroglia  which  attracts  the  great- 
est share  of  attention,  and  on  which  it  is  chiefly  in- 
tended to  make  a  few  desultory  observations.   'The 
extent  of  this  species  in  tbe  United  States  is  ex- 
tremely limitea,  and  its   diffusions  but  partial 
wherever  found.    Nuttall  observed  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  Tennessee,  but  of  very 
small  size.  He  also  points  out  its  most  noted  locality 
in  a  ''  narrow  tract  of  about  two  miles  in  length, 
twelve  miles  south-east  of  Lincolnton,  Lincoln 
county.  North  Carolina."    The  limits,  however, 
of  (his  species  are  more  extensive  than  those  as- 
signed by  tbe  above  distinguished  naturalist.    In 
Lincoln  county  I  have,  been  enabled  to  discover 
several  other  localities  in  the  section  of  country 


bordering  on  tbe  Catawba  river.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  Florida  and  Kentucky.  In  all  of  its 
different  situations  it  seems  to  prefer  a  li^ht,  vir^ 
gin  soil.  It  may  be  frequently  seen  growmg  very 
luxuriantl^r  on  some  rugged  and  abrupt  hilt  side, 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  sun  by  the  sur- 
rounding growth.  Indeed,  a  cool  situation  seems 
to  be  greatly  conducive  to  its  prosperity.  Yet  it 
is  not  exclusively  restricted  to  this  its  native  and 
JbvonU  situation.  It  bears  transplanting  very 
well,  provided  some  attention  is  paid  in  havingit 
occasionally  irrigated  during  dry  seasons.  To 
ensure  its  future  growth,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  after  removal,  I  would  recommend,  as  a 

f precautionary  measure,  the  planting  of  rose  bushes, 
ilacs  (syringa  vulgaris)  or  other  small  under- 
growth about  its  roots.  These  will  keep  up  a 
cookneas  and  moisture  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The  Magnolia  rodj  also  be  raised  from  the  seed; 
and  this  method  is,  perhaps,  the  most  advisable 
when  yotfng  plants  cannot  he  easily  procured.  It 
is  admitted  by  the  most  assiduous  collectors  in 
Botany,  that  this  species  of  Magnolia  has  the  lar- 
eesi  leaves  and  flowers  of  any  other  tree  in  North 
America.  It  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  we 
behold  the  finest  delineations  of  nature  amply  and 
richly  portrayed.  Her  choicest  pencilling,  her 
most  delicate  tints,  and  brilliant  hues,  we  find 
attractively  displayed  on  the  variegated  flower. 
And  with  what  pleasurable  emotions  do  we  re- 
cognize her  beautiful  fineer-work  as  exhibited  in 
the  largo  and  snorw  like  blossoms  of  the  Magno- 
lia. The  magnitude  of  the  leaves  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  and  naturally  suggests  to  tbe  inqui- 
sitive mind  the  idea  of  coolness,  shadSf  and  protec' 
tion.  They  are  frequently  found  measuring  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  in'  breadth,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  in  length.  These 
dimensions,  it  is  true,  are  vastly  inferior  in  size 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Palm  trees  of  Ceylon,  which 
are  said,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  to  be  capable 
of  sheltering  whole  families  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  in 
tropical  climates  all  plants  assume  a  more  luxuri- 
ant growth,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves  seems 
to  be  the  result  of  benevolent  design  by  the  author 
of  the  universe  in  consulting  the  health,  the  com- 
forts, 4nd  the  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  destined 
to  live  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a  torrid  sun. 
£ven  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  Magnolia  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  bark  of  all  the  species 
are  known  to  possess  camphorated,  aromatic,  and 
tonic  qualities.  In  intermittent  fevers,  chronic 
rheumatism,  &c.,  several  species  have  been  ad- 
vantaeeously  uaed.  But  it  would  be  foreign  to 
this  sxetch  to  enter  into  detail.  The  preceding 
remarks  are  made  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  the 
roost  desirable  species  of  Magnolia,  and  present-* 
ing  to  the  general  reader  a  brief  outline  of  its 
natural  history.  In  Philadelphia  and  other  north- 
em  cities,  where  the  Magnolia  has  been  success- 
fully cultivated,  a  great  value  is  attached  to  it  as 
an  ornamental  tree ;  but  in  our  own  more  fiivored 
clime,  in  this  respect,  it  is  too  frequently  doomed 
to  realize  the  line  of  the  poet, 

'*  Bom  to  blinh  onsMD,** 

and  deck  its  secluded  retreat  in  solitanr  grandeur. 
To  the  lovers  ol  Flora,  and  particularly  to  the 
ladies,  who  delight  to  see  dame  nature  attired  in 
her  inimitable  drapery,  from  the  purest  white  to 
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the  most  exquisite  and  yariented  tints,  is  the  ap- 
peal made  to  cultivate  the  Magnolia.  Wherever 
known  in  the  United  States  it  has  acquired  the 
merited  appellation  of  **  beauty  of  the  forest/'  and 
is  justly  aeemed  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
tree  in  North  America. 


A  BAOKWOODSMAV   BOTANnT. 


UFE  IS  BUT  A  DREAM.* 

Ob  human  life,  thou  mystery  of  mysteries  the  first, 
Whose  shadowy  veil  no  mortal  grasp  can  rend  aside  or 

burst, 
Art  thou,  indeed,  aa  some  haTe  deemed,  a  Tisionary 

dream. 
Whose  shifting  scenes  of  light  and  ahade»  ars  not,  but 

only  seem? 

And  is  it  bat  a  fairy  world  of  fancy's  gsy  domain, 
This  gorgeous  globe  of  land  and  sea,  of  mountain  and 

of  plain, 
And  HTers  bright  that  lays  the  walls  of  cities  proud 

and  fair, 
Hoar  forests,  flowers  of  mjrriad  dye,  whoae  fragrance 

charms  the  air?  ^ 

Ton  sun,  that  like  a  golden  shield^  all  glorioosb  hangs 

on  high. 
The  crescent  moon  of  silrery  hue,  that  gems  the  liquid 

sky. 
The  host  of  hea?en  whoae  ancient  flres  of  unconsuming 

ligh^ 
Illume  like  beacons  fhr  descrisd,  the  watches  of  the 

night? 

Ars  these  but  phantoms  of  the  mind,  that  doth  itself 
delude 

With  dazzling  shapes^  the  meteor  forms  of  nuooary 
brood. 

Which  mightjr  worlds  we  fondly  deem,  launched  forth 
in  infinite  space 

By  God's  almighty  arm,  to  run  a  fixed,  though  track- 
less race? 

Hark!  'tis  the  thundeHfe  awful  Toioe  that,  booming, 

peals  on  high. 
While  Tivid  lightnings  flash  their  blaze  athwart  the 

lurid  sky. 
Is  that  dread  sound  of  tempest  birth,  an  echo  of  the  soul, 
And  spirit'bom  those  winged  fires  that  flame  ftom  pote 

to  pole? 

Nought  but  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  each  animated  form, 
Thst  cleaves,  or  ranges  air,  earth,  sea,  with  life  and 

motion  warm. 
And  he  who  reigns  with  lofty  brow,  the  monarch  of 

them  ail. 
The  godlike  creature  whom  with  pride  creation's  lord 

we  call? 

Are  they  but  shade,  man's  form  dirine,  and  woman's 
sersph  face. 

The  venerable  brow  of  eld,  and  childhood's  sportive 
grace  ; 

Aspiring  youth,  with  beaming  eye  of  rapture-kindled 
fire 

Gazing  on  maiden  lorelinass,  with  fond  and  chaste  de- 
sin? 


*  Tbsw  Uois  were  sugf Mlad  by  the  eonmon  flfuntiTa  •x- 
praMlon  "  Lift  to  bat  a  Drsan,'*  which  bss  been  the  sctasl  bs- 
Usfof  some. 


Sad  thought  I  to  deem  that  all  we  prise  snd  cheaA,ii 

but  nought, 
That  all  things  precious  is  the  iool,ez]itiiot,\Niliii 

thou|:ht. 
That  she  whom  now  with  fond  emhnee  unto  1117  btut 

I  clasp, 
Is  nought  but  unsubstantial  form  alone,  thst  mdu  vi(b- 

m  the  grasp  I 

The  generations,  that  have  pssied  iorerer  more  avty, 

Strewing  time's  shores  with  human  wreckii  lioce  na- 
ture's primal  day. 

With  those  who  linger  yet,  the  thronging  maltitndes  of 
earth, 

Are  they,  indeed,  but  ghostly  forms  of  redio^  iuef% 
birth? 

Dread  thought!  from  which  with  shuddenos sve, the 

stsrtlMi  soul  doth  shrink 
As  from  a  fathomless  abyss,  beneath  s  dizzy  brink, 
A  thought  like  that  which  chills  ths  mind,  when  gaong 

on  the  tomh, 
The  darknees  of  that  prison-house  sppsh  with  ipecuil 

gloook 

Yet  not  without  iu  charm  for  him,  whoie  weuylifi 

hath  been 
A  waste,  where  neither  Aowen  nor  firnil^  adon  thi 

dismal  scene. 
Who  hath  not  reaped  for  all  hia  toil,  norhappiswav 

fame. 
Yet  lives  with  disenchanted  soul,  cot  off  fnxn  hope  or 


Nor  vet  to  him,  I  ween,  who  oft  a  fearful  knkdodi  csS 
With  conscience-stricken  epirit  through  the  inevoabie 

I««t; 
Whom  shapes  of  guilt,  unexercised,  snsi)  with  aut- 

ling  power, 
YHien  stretched  upon  the  aleeplesi  eooeh,  or  ete  >< 

noontide  hour. 

Nor  sad  the  thought  to  hioB,  on  whom  exiBScsoshwi, 

a  load, 
A  burden  weary  to  be  borne,  along  a  drmry  ntd ; 
That  all  the  crushing  carea  which  weigh  hit  vpmi  doi| 

to  earth 
Are  empty  as  the  shadowy  forms  of  unsofatfaotiil  birth. 

Life  but  a  dream?  what  were  we  then,  I  «d[  vit^ 

speechless  dread 
Ere  fell  upon  our  souls  benumbed,  tfaiB  deep  ai  of  tM 

dead. 
And  when  and  where,  as  firom  a  trsnos  sroned,  nu 

we  awake. 
And  truth  and  light,  at  length  upon  our  Hsitlod  ipi(» 

break? 

Was  it  when  first  we  oped  our  eyes  upon  esith't  nried 

show. 
We  fell  into  the  sleep  profound  in  idiidi  weduMr 

Whose  bonds  the  touch  of  death  alone  csBKreraiMlM 
free  . 

The  kme  bound  prisoner  waked  at  leogth,  to  fifetM 
liberty? 

Shan  we  not  then  true  substance  grsspb  not  ihadoti 

dim,  ss  here. 
The  veil  then  drawn  aaide,  ihall  not  the  mrHeiy  bo  deir, 
This  world  of  gross,  material  form,  a  bsseletf  none 

prove. 
And  spirit  but  survive  |he  wreck,  which  so^pt  etf 
change  or  OMve  f 

J-Ult 
Waihiaftoa,  Sfth  Jvij,  10as. 
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MEMOIR  ON  SLAVERY. 


llMdUf9rt'*HU  South  Conlmm  aociotg  for  lk$  JUvomeemaU 

of  Levmifif ." 

BT  JUDGE  HARPER,  OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA.* 

The  institulion  of  domestic  slavery  exists  over  fnr  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabited  earib.    Until  within  a 
very  few  centuries,  it  may  be  said  to  have  existed  over 
ihe  whole  earth^t  least  in  all  those  portions  of  it 
which  had  made  any  advances  towards  civilization. 
We  might  ssfely  conclade  then  that  it  is  deeply  founded 
in  (he  nsture  of  man  and  the  exigencies  of  human  so- 
ciety.   Yet,  in  the  few  countries  in  which  it  has  been 
abolished'— claiming  perhaps  justly,  to  be  fiirthest  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  intelligence,  but  which  have 
bad  tha  smallest  opportunity  of  observing  its  true 
character  and  effects— it  is  denounced  as  the  roost 
isiolerable  of  social  and  political  evils.    Its  existence, 
and  every  hour  of  iu  continuance,  is  regarded  as  the 
crime  of  the  communities  in  which  it  is  found.    Eren  by 
(hose  in  the  countries  alluded  to,  who  regard  it  with  the 
BUMt  indolgenoe  or  the  least  abborrence-^who  attribute 
BO  criminality  to  the  present  generation — who  found  it 
in  extstenee,  and  have  m>t  yet  been  able  to  devise  the 
means  of  abolishing  it,  it  is  pronounced  a  misfortune 
and  a  curse,  injurious  and  dangerous  always,  and  which 
muat  be  finally  faul  to  the  societies  which  admit  iL 
This  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  subject  of  argument  and 
iofeatigation.    The  opinions  referred  to  are  assumed  as 
aettled,  or  the  truth  of  them  as  self-evidenL    If  any 

*Wa  make  no  apolofy  for  laylnfr  before  oor  roadon  tUa 
▼erj  able  paper  by  Judge  Borper  of  South  CaroNna,  which  wo 
TcpabBih*  with  the  •ochor*B  comctioM,  flroaa  tha  *  SonUiam 
i'iMrtry  Jooraal.*    Whilai  wo  have  carefully  ozcluded  from 
oor  columae  all  diacueaiona  of  a  mere  party  character,  we  are 
not  willlnf  to  withhold  a  calm,  powerAil  and  argumentatlre  ap- 
peal, upoD  a  eubjoct  Tltally  affecting  the  welUbeInf ,  and  very 
•xiMence  of  the  repobUc    II  la  ooC  to  be  dief  olaed  that  an  In/h- 
riatad,  but  we  hope  la  point  of  nunahera  at  least,  an  hieignUleanc 
cJaM  of  oar  aonhom  brethern,  hare  for  aome  time  paot  been 
employed  io  achemea  and  agit&tiona  which  ir  not  rebuked  by 
tha  ateru  Tolce  of  public  reprobation,  may  lead  to  the  moat  frlght- 
ftil  conaequenceai    To  avert  them,  we  InToko  the  aid  of  the 
nore  liberalaad  enlighleoed  of  oor  oountrymon  north  and  oaat  ;— 
for  it  ia  opoa  Chaoa  wo  aoleauUy  believe  that  the  chief  reepooiai* 
hcJity  reata  of  extinguishing  the  wild  fire  of  fanaticism  klndied 
among  them,  which,  in  its  destructive  courae,  ia  rapidly  severing 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  turning  even  the  milk  of  female 
ktodneea  Into  the  gall  of  UuerBeaa. 

Whilst  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readera  the  candid, 
philoaophlcal,  and  eloquent  SMmoIr  of  Judge  Harper,  we  do  not 
wish  Io  bo  understood  as  assenting  to  all  his  arguments  and 
coDcioslona.  The  Judge  Is  rather  ultra  In  aome  of  hta  views, 
and  so,  we  think,  are  moot  of  the  Sooth  Carolina  gentlemen, 
who  have  wrilMD  upon  the  perplexing  and  deUcalo  sahject  of 
alavery  In  Iha  abstract  The  safer  and  nore  rational  coarse,  k 
aeems  to  ua,  would  be,  to  treat  the  whole  queation  aa  one  of  fed- 
eral compact,  and  exclusive  domestic  or  state  regulation.  Upon 
thacgroond  the  whole  aouth  is,  and  will  be,  unanimous  In  main- 
taining ks  rights ;  whereas  there  fs  danger  of  dlxialon,  If  we  at- 
tempt to  iMarBlngle  wHh  ft  prindplea  of  ethlea  which  eanaoc  be 
craoped or  received  by  every  nilQd.-^£d.  8o,LiL  Mui. 


Yoice  is  raised  among  ourselves  to  extenuate  or  to  vindi- 
cate, it  is  unheard.  The  judgment  is  made  up.  We 
can  haTC  no  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ciTiUzed 
world. 

Yet,  on  this  very  account,  it  is  more  important  that 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave  holding  states  of 
America,  insulated  as  we  are,  by  this  institution,  and 
cut  off,  in  some  degree,  from  the  communion  and 
sympathies  of  the  world  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
or  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  and  exposed  eon> 
tinually  to  their  animadTersions  and  attacks,  should 
thoroughly  understaiid  this  subject  and  our  strength 
and  weakness  in  relation  to  it.  If  it  be  thus  criminal, 
dangerous  and  fatal ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
means  of  freeing  ourselves fi'om  it,  we  ought  at  once  to 
set  about  the  employing  of  those  means,  ft  would  be 
the  most  wretched  and  imbecile  fatuity,  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  impending  dangers  and  horrors,  and  **  drire 
darkling  down  the  current  of  our  fate,"  till  we  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  final  destruction.  If  we  are  tyrants, 
cruel,  unjust,  oppressive,  let  us  humble  ourselves  and 
repent  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  that  the  foul  stain  may 
be  cleansed,  and  we  enabled  to  stand  erect  as  havmg 
common  claims  to  humanity  with  our  fellow-men. 

But  if  we  are  nothing  of  all  this ;  if  we  commit  no 
injustice  or  cruelly ;  if  the  maintenance  of  our  institu- 
tions be  essential  to  oor  prosperity,  our  character,  our 
safety,  and  the  safety  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  let  ns  en- 
lighten our  minds  and  fortify  our  hearts  to  defend  them. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  evidence  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hear  any  thing  more  on  this 
subject,  that  perhaps  the  most  profound,  original  and 
truly  philosophical  treatise,  which  has  appeared  with- 
in Uie  time  of  my  recollection,*  seems  not  to  have 
attracted  the  slightest  attention  out  of  the  Umits  of  the 
slave  holding  states  themselves.  If  truth,  reason  and 
conclusive  argument,  propounded  with  admirable  tem- 
per and  perfect  candor,  might  be  supposed  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  we  should  think  this  work 
would  have  put  an  end  to  agitation  on  the  subject. 
The  author  has  rendered  inappreciable  service  to  the 
south  in  enlightening  them  on  the  subject  of  their  own 
institutions,  and  turning  back  that  monstrous  tide  of 
folly  and  madness  which,  if  it  had  rolled  on,  would 
have  involved  his  own  great  state  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  slave  holding  states  in  a  common  ruin.  But  be- 
yond these,  he  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  what- 
ever. The  denouncers  of  slavery,  with  whose  pro- 
ductions the  press  groans,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  his 
existence — ^unaware  that  there  is  reason  to  be  encoun- 
tered, or  argument  to  be  answered.  They  assume  that 
the  truth  is  known  and  settled,  and  only  requires  to  be 
enforced  by  denunciation. 

Another  vindicator  of  the  south  has  ap[>eared  in  an 
individual  who  is  among  those  that  have  done  honor  to 
American  literature.t    With  conclusive  argument,  and 

*  PreaMent  Dew*a  Raview  ol  the  Virginia  Bebatee  on  tha 
anl^lact  of  Slavery.  tr^uld^ns  oa  SUvery. 
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great  force  of  ezpreasion  he  baa  defended  slaTery  from 
the  charge  of  injustice  or  immorality,  and  shewo  clearly 
the  unspeakable  oruelty  and  mischief  which  roust  result 
from  any  scheme  of  abolition.  He  does  not  live  among 
slave  holders,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  as  of  others, 
that  his  mind  is  warped  by  interest,  or  his  moral  sense 
blunted  by  habit  and  familiarity  with  abuse.  These 
circuntstances,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  hsTe  secur- 
ed him  hearing  and  consideration.  He  seems  to  be 
equally  unheeded,  and  the  work  of  denunciation,  dis- 
daining argument,  still  goes  on. 

President  Dew  has  shewn  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  a  principal  cause  of  civilization.  Perhaps 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  the  sole 
cause.  If  any  thing  can  be  predicated  as  universally 
true  of  uncultivated  man,  it  is  that  he  will  not  labor  be- 
yond what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  his 
existence.  Labor  is  pain  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  nature  of  man  is  averse  to  pain. 
Even  with  all  the  training,  the  helps  and  motives  of 
civilization,  we  find  that  this  aversion  cannot  be  oTer- 
come  in  many  individuals  of  the  roost  cultivated 
societies.  The  coercion  of  slavery  alone  is  adequate 
to  form  man  to  habits  of  labor.  Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  accumulation  of  property,  no  providence  for  the 
future,  no  taste  for  comforts  or  elegancies,  which  are 
the  characteristics  and  essentials  of  civilization.  He 
who  has  obtained  the  command  of  another's  labor,  first 
begins  to  accumulate  and  provide  for  the  future,  and 
the  foundations  of  civilization  are  laid.  We  find  con- 
firmed by  ezperience  that  which  is  so  evident  in  theory. 
Since  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth,  with  no 
exception  whatever,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
every  society  which  has  attained  civilization,  has  ad- 
vanced to  it  through  this  process. 

Will  those  who  regard  slavery  as  immoral,  or  crime 
in  itself,  tell  us  that  man  was  not  intended  for  civiliza- 
tion, but  to  roam  the  earth  as  a  biped  brute?  That  he 
was  not  to  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  or  be  conformed 
in  his  nobler  faculties  to  the  image  of  his  Maker?  Or 
will  they  say  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done 
wrong  in  ordaining  the  means  by  which  alone  that  end 
can  be  attained  ?  It  is  true  that  the  Creator  can  make 
the  wickedness  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  bring  forth  the  most  benevolent  results  from 
the  most  atrocious  actions.  But  in  such  cases,  it  is  the 
motive  of  the  actor  alone  which  condemns  the  action. 
The  act  itself  is  good,  if  it  promotes  the  good  purposes 
of  God,  and  would  be  approved  by  him,  if  that  result 
only  were  intended.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  the  provi- 
dence of  Grod  who  denounce  as  wickedness  and  outrage, 
that  which  is  rendered  indispensable  to  his  purposes  in 
the  government  of  the  world  ?  Or  at  what  stage  of  the 
progress  of  society  will  they  say  that  slavery  ceases  to 
be  necessary,  and  its  very  existence  becomes  sin  and 
crime?  I  am  aware  that  such  argument  would  have 
little  effect  on  those  with  whom  it  would  be  degrading  to 
contend — who  pervert  the  inspired  writings — which  in 
some  parts  expressly  sanction  slavery,  and  throughout 
indicate  most  clearly  that  it  is  a  civil  institution,  with 
which  religion  has  no  concern — with  a  shallowness  and 
presumption  not  less  flagrant  and  shameless  than  his, 
who  would  justify  nrarder  from  the  text,  **  and  Phineas 
arose  and  executed  judgmenL'* 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  this  subject,  which 


blunts  the  perceptions,  and  darkens  and  confaies  the 
understandings  and  moral  feelings  of  men.  Tdl  them 
that,  of  necessity,  in  every  civilized  society,  there  mist 
be  an  infinite  variety  of  conditions  and  empIoyaeQU, 
from  the  most  eminent  and  inteflectoal,  to  the  mot 
servile  and  laborious ;  that  the  negro  race,  from  tbeir 
temperament  and  capacity,  are  peculiarly  soited  to  the 
situation  which  they  oeenpy,  and  not  lea  happy  in  it 
than  any  corresponding  class  to  be  found  io  tbe  world; 
prove  incontestibly  that  no  scheme  of  enancipatioB 
could  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  roost  intolenble 
mischiefs  and  calamities  to  both  master  and  slave,  or 
without  probably  throwing  a  large  and  fertile  portico 
of  the  earth's  surface  out  of  the  pale  of  dTillzatioo— ud 
you  have  done  nothing.  They  reply,  that  wbierer 
may  be  the  consequence,  yon  are  bound  to  do  n^; 
that  man  has  a  right  to  himself^  and  maa  cannot  baye  a 
property  in  man ;  that  if  the  negro  race  be  natunDf 
inferior  in  mind  and  character,  they  are  not  leas  eothled 
to  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  that  if  they  are  bappy  in 
their  condition,  it  affoids  but  the  stronger  evidace  of 
their  degradation,  and  renders  them  still  more  objects 
of  commiseration.  They  repeat,  as  the  faDdanKoial 
maxim  of  our  civil  policy,  that  all  men  an  bonftee 
and  equal,  and  quote  from  our  DeclaraUoo  of  Indepeo- 
dence,  "  that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rigkU,  among  which  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happinesa" 

It  is  not  the  first  thne  that  I  have  bad  oecasion  Io 
observe  that  men  may  repeat  with  the  atmoit  eooii- 
dence,  some  maxim  or  sentimental  phraae,  as  self- 
evident  or  admitted  truth,  which  is  either  palpabij 
false  or  to  which,  upon  examination,  it  wiH  be  ftond 
that  they  attach  no  definite  idea.  Notwithstandin; 
our  respect  for  the  important  document  which  dedaied 
our  independence,  yet  if  any  thing  be  found  in  it,  aad 
especially  in  what  may  be  regarded  rather  as  its  ona- 
ment  than  its  substance— false,  sophtatical  or  unmeaB- 
ing,  that  respect  should  not  screen  it  from  the  fttest 
examination. 

Jitt  men  art  hem  free  and  eqaoL  Is  it  not  palpaUf 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  bora  free, 
and  that  no  two  men  were  ever  bom  equal?  Mao  is 
bom  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless  dependence  oa 
others.  He  continues  subject  to  the  absolate  cootiol  of 
others,  and  remains  without  many  of  the  civil,  and  all 
of  the  political  privileges  of  his  society,  until  the  period 
which  the  laws  have  fixed,  as  that  at  which  be  is  sop- 
posed  to  attain  the  nuturity  of  his  fecuilies.  Tben 
inequality  is  further  developed,  and  becoroea  ioiiniteiB 
every  society,  and  under  whatever  form  of  gotemiD** 
Wealth  and  poverty,  fame  or  obscurity,  strength  « 
weakness,  knowledge  or  ignorance,  ease  or  labor, 
power  or  subjection,  mark  the  endless  diversity  in  the 
condition  of  men. 

But  we  have. not  arrived  at  the  profundity  of  lh« 
maxim.  This  Inequality  is  in  a  great  measure  the  re- 
sult of  abuses  in  the  institutions  of  society.  They  do 
not  speak  of  what  exists,  but  of  what  ought  to  exi^ 
Every  one  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  obtain  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  society  which  he  can  compass,  by  the  free 
exertion  of  his  faculties,  unimpeded  by  dvil  restraiati 
It  may  be  said  that  this  would  not  remedy  the  eTilsoc 
society  which  are  complained  of.  The  inequalities  to 
which  E  have  referred,  with  the  misery  resoltins  ft«B 
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them,  would  eiist  in  ftct  onder  the  freest  and  most 
popolar  form  of  government  that  man  oould  devise. 
But  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  bold  dogma  so  confi- 
dently aonoanced  7    Females  are  human  and  rational 
beings.    They  may  be  found  of  better  (acuities  and 
better  qualified  to  ezereise  political  privileges  and  to  at- 
tain the  distinctions  of  society  than  many  men ;  yet 
who  complains  of  the  order  of  society  by  whidi  they 
are  excluded  from  them  7    For  I  do  not  speak  of  the  few 
who  woald  desecrate  them ;  do  violence  to  the  nature 
which  their  Creator  has  impressed  upon  them ;  drag 
them  from  the  position  which  they  necessarily  occupy 
for  the  existence  of  civilized  society,  and  in  which  they 
constitute  its  blessing  and  ornament— the  only  position 
which  they  have  ever  occupied  in  any  human  society-— 
to  place  them  in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  be 
alike  misemble  and  degraded.    Low  as  we  descend  in 
combatting  the  theories  of  presumptuous  dogmatists,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  stoop  to  this.    A  youth  of  eigh- 
teen may  have  powers  which  cast  into  the  shade  those 
of  any  of  bis  more  advanced  cotemporaries.    He  may 
be  capable  of  serving  or  saving  his  country,  and  if  not 
permitted  to  do  so  now,  the  occasion  may  have  been 
lost  forever.    But  he  can  exercise  no  political  privilege 
or  aspire  to  any  political  distinction.    It  is  said  that  of 
necessity,  society  must  exclude  from  some  civil  and 
political  privileges  those  who  are  unfitted  to  exercise 
them,  by  infirmity,  unsuitableness  of  character,  or  de- 
fect of  discretion  ;  that  of  necessity  there  must  be  some 
general  rule  on  Uie  subject,  and  that  any  rule  which 
can  be  devised  will  operate  with  hardship  and  injustice 
on  individuals.    This  is  all  that  can  be  said  and  all 
that  need  be  said.    It  is  saying,  in>  other  words,  that 
the  priTileges  in  question  are  no  matter  of  natural  right, 
but  to  be  settled  by  convention,  as  the  good  and  safety 
of  society  may  require.    If  society  should  disfranchise 
individuals  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  would  this  be 
an  inTBsion  of  natural  right  7    Yet  this  would  not  be 
justified  on  the  score  of  their  moral  guilt,  but  that  the 
good  of  society  required,  or  would  be  promoted  by  it 
We  admit  the  existence  of  a  moral  law,  binding  on  so- 
cieties as  on  individuals.    Society  must  act  in  good 
faiih.    No  man  or  body  of  men  has  a  right  to  inflict 
pain  or  privation  on  others,  unless  with  a  view,  after 
full  and  impartial  deliberation,  to  prevent  a  greater  eviL 
If  this  deliberation  be  had,  and  the  decision  made  in 
good  faith,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  moral  guilt 
Has  any  politician  contended  that  the  very  existence  of 
governments  in  which  there  are  orders  privileged  by 
law,  constitutes  a  violation  of  morality ;  that  their  con- 
tinuance is  a  crime,  which  men  are  bound  to  put  an  end 
to  without  any  consideration  of  the  good  or  evil  to  result 
from  the  change  7    Yet  this  is  the  natural  inference 
from  the  dogma  of  the  natural  equality  of  men  as  appli- 
ed to  our  institution  of  slavery — en  equality  not  to  be 
invaded  without  injustice  and  wrong,  and  requiring  to 
be  restored  instantly,  unqualifiedly,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  consequences. 

Thia  is  sufficiently  common-place,  but  we  are  some- 
times driven  to  common*plaee.  It  is  no  less  a  false  and 
shallow  than  a  presumptuous  philosophy,  which  theo- 
rizes on  the  affairs  of  men  as  of  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  some  unerring  rule  of  human  reason,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  designs  of  a  superior  intelligence,  so  far  as 
be  has  been  pleased  to  indicate  them,  in  their  creation 


and  destiny.  Man  is  bom  to  subjection.  Not  only 
during  infiincy  is  he  dependant  and  under  the  control  of 
others;  at  all  ages,  it  is  the  very  bias  of  his  nature,  that 
the  strong  and  the  wise  should  control  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant.  So  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  Nimrod. 
The  existence  of  some  form  of  slavery  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  is  proof  enough  of  this.  He  is  born  to  sub- 
jection as  he  is  bom  in  sin  and  ignorance.  To  make 
any  considerable  progress  in  knowledge,  the  continued 
efforts  of  successive  generations,  and  the  diligent  train- 
ing and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  individual  are  re- 
quisite. To  make  progress  in  moral  virtue,  not  less 
time  and  effort,  aided  by  superior  help^  are  necessary ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  matured  exercise  of  his  knolwedge 
and  his  virtue,  that  he  can  attain  to  civil  freedom.  Of 
all  things,  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  is  most  the  result 
of  artificial  institution.  The  proclivity  of  the  natural 
man  is  to  domineer  or  to  be  subservient  A  noble 
result  indeed,  but  in  the  attaining  of  which,  as  in  the 
instances  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  Creator,  for  his 
own  purposes,  has  set  a  limit  beyond  which  we  can- 
not go. 

But  he  who  is  most  advanced  in  knowledge,  is  roost 
sensible  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  how  much  must  for- 
ever be  unknown  to  man  in  his  present  condition.  As 
I  have  heard  it  expressed,  the  further  you  extend  the 
circle  of  light,  the  wider  is  the  horizon  of  darkness. 
He  who  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  moral  purity, 
is  most  sensible  of  the  depravity,  not  only  of  the  world 
around  him,  but  of  his  own  heart  and  the  imperfection 
of  his  best  motives,  and  this  he  knows  that  men  must 
feel  and  lament  so  long  as  they  continue  men.  So 
when  the  greatest  progress  in  civil  liberty  has  been 
made,  the  enlightened  lover  of  liberty  will  know  that 
there  must  remain  much  inequality,  much  injustice, 
much  aUnery,  which  no  human  wisdom  or  virtue  will 
ever  be  able  wholly  to  prevent  or  redress.  As  I  have 
before  had  the  honor  to  say  to  this  society,  the  condition 
of  our  whole  existence  is  but  to  struggle  with  evils — to 
compare  them— to  choose  between  them,  and  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  mitigate  them.  To  say  that  there  is  evil  in 
any  institution,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  human. 

And  can  we  doubt  but  that  this  long  discipline  and 
htborious  process,  by  which  men  are  required  to  work 
out  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  their  individual 
nature  and  their  social  condition,  is  imposed  for  a  great 
and  benevolent  end  ?  Our  faculties  are  not  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  mystery,  why  it  should  be  so ;  but 
the  truth  is  clear,  that  the  worid  was  not  intended  ibr 
the  seat  of  universal  knowledge  or  goodness  or  happi- 
ness or  freedom. 

Jtfian  has  been  endowed  fry  Ida  Creator  with  certain  inii' 
lienabU  rigbU,  among  which  are  l\fe,  liberty  and  the  fwr- 
nut  ofhappkuoi.  What  is  meant  by  the  malienabU  right 
of  liberty  7  Has  any  one  who  has  used  the  words  ever 
asked  himself  this  question  7  Does  it  mean  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  alienate  his  own  liberty — to  sell  him- 
self and  his  posterity  for  slaves  7  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  mora  obvious  meaning.  When  the  word  right  is 
used,  it  has  reference  to  some  law  which  sanctions  it, 
and  would  be  violated  by  its  invasion.  It  must  refer 
either  to  the  general  law  of  morality  or  the  law  of  the 
country — the  law  of  Qod  or  the  law  of  man.  If  the 
law  of  any  country  permitted  it,  it  would  of  course  be 
absurd  to  say  that  the  law  of  that  country  was  violated 
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by  tueb  alieikation.  If  it  have  any  meaning  in  ihia 
•peet,  it  must  mean  that  though  the  law  of  the  coaDtry 
permitted  it,  the  man  would  be  guilty  of  an  immoral  aet 
who  ahould  thus  alienate  his  liberty.  A  fit  qustion  for 
■choolmen  to  discuss,  and  the  eoneeqoenees  resulting 
from  iu  decision  as  important  as  from  any  of  thein. 
Yet  who  will  say  that  the  man  preesed  by  famine  and 
in  prospect  of  death,  would  be  criminal  for  such  an  act? 
Self-presenration  as  is  truly  said,  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  High  and  peculiar  characters,  by  elaborate 
cttltiTation,  may  be  taught  to  prefer  death  to  slavery, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  prescribe  this  as  a  dl^ty  to  the 
roass  of  mankind. 

If  any  rational  meaning  can  be  attributed  to  the  sen- 
tence I  have  quoted,  it  is  this :— That  the  society,  or 
the  individuals  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government, 
are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Gkxl  or  of  mo» 
rality,  when  by  any  law  or  public  act,  they  deprive 
men  of  life  or  liberty,  or  restrain  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Yet  every  government  does,  and  of  ne- 
cessity most,  deprive  men  of  life  and  liberty  for  offenoee 
against  society.  Restrain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness !  Why  all  the  laws  of  society  are  intended  for 
nothing  else  but  to  restrain  men  fiom  the^pursuit  of 
happiness,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  happinees  or 
advantage— which  the  phrase  must  mean  if  it  means 
any  thing.  And  by  what  right  does  society  punish  by 
the  loss  of  life  or  liberty  T  Not  on  account  of  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  criminal — not  by  impiously  and  arrogantly 
assuming  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty,  to  dispense 
justice  or  sufifering,  according  to  moral  desert.  It  is 
for  its  own  protection — it  is  the  right  of  self  defence. 
If  there  existed  the  blackest  moral  turpitude,  which  by 
its  example  or  consequences,  could  be  of  no  evil  to 
society,  government  wouki  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  If  an  action,  the  most  harmless  in  its  moral 
character,  could  be  dangerous  to  the  security  of  society, 
society  would  have  the  perfoct  right  to  punish  iU  If 
the  possession  of  a  black  skin  would  be  otherwise 
dangerous  to  society,  society  has  the  same  right  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  disfranchising  the  possessor  of  civil  pri- 
vileges, and  to  continue  the  disability  to  his  posterity, 
if  the  same  dtmger  would  be  incurred  by  its  removal. 
Society  inflicts  theee  forfeitures  for  the  security  of  the 
lives  of  its  members ;  it  inflicts  them  for  the  security 
of  their  property,  the  great  essential  of  civilization ;  it 
inflicu  them  also  for  the  protection  of  its  political  hi- 
Btitutions ;  the  forcible  attempt  to  overturn  which,  has 
always  been  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and 
who  h»s  questioned  its  right  so  to  inflict?  "  Man  can- 
not have  properly  in  man*'-^a  phrase  as  AiU  of  meaning 
as,  <*who  slays  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat"  Cer- 
tainly he  may,  if  the  laws  of  society  allow  it,  and  if 
it  be  on  sufficient  grounds,  neither  he  nor  society  do 
wrong. 

And  is  it  by  this— as  we  must  call  it,  however  re- 
commended to  our  higher  feelings  by  its  assoeiations^ 
well-sounding,  but  unmeaning  verbiage  of  natural 
equality  and  inalienable  rights,  that  our  lives  are  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy,  our  property  destroyed,  and  our  politi- 
cal institutions  overturned  or  endangered  t  If  a  people 
had  on  itt  borders  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  whom  no 
treaties  or  faith  could  bind,  and  by  whoee  attacks  they 
were  constantly  endangered,  against  whom  they  could 
devise  no  security,  but  that  they  should  be  exterminated 


or  enslaved ;  wouM  they  noi  have  the  right  to  euhte 
them,  and  keep  them  in  slavery  so  long  si  tha  wm 
danger  would  be  incurred  by  their  manooiiHioB  ?  If 
a  civiliced  man  and  a  savage  were  by  ehaoee  piteei 
together  on  a  deeolate  island,  and  the  foraier,  by  the 
superior  power  of  civilisation,  would  reduce  the  htter  to 
subjection,  would  he  not  have  the  same  right  Y  WooM 
this  not  be  the  strictest  self-deCeAes?  I  donotDoweoos- 
der,  how  for  we  can  make  out  a  similar  ceie  to  jtatify 
our  enslaving  of  the  negroes.  I  speak  u>  thoee  ^boon- 
tend  for  inalienable  rights,  and  that  the  exiateott  d 
slavery  always,  and  under  all  cireual8Uttoe^  iofolni 
injustice  and  crime. 

As  I  have  said,  we  acknowledge  the  eiiiteoei  of  i 
moral  law.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  reeort  to  tke 
theory  which  resolves  all  right  into  force.  Tbeeiii- 
tence  of  such  a  law  is  imprinted  on  the  beerti  of  all 
human  beinga  But  though  its  existence  be  atkoov. 
lodged,  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  bees  ttaked  ia 
vain  to  discover  an  unerring  standard  of  mmlity.  It 
is  a  common  and  undoubted  maxim  of  nMnlitjrftliai 
you  shall  not  do  evil  that  good  may  ooine.  Toe  M 
not  do  injustice  or  commit  an  invasion  of  ibe  ngbtiof 
others,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  ulterior  good.  Bat 
what  is  injustice,  and  what  are  the  righu  of  otken? 
And  why  are  we  not  to  commit  the  one  or  israde  (he 
others  7  It  is  because  it  inflicts  pain  or  sofierifi|r,  pn- 
sent  or  prospective,  or  curs  them  off  froa  eojofOMtt 
which  they  might  otherwise  attain.  The  Creator  bai 
sufficiently  revealed  to  us  that  kappmm  is  the  |Rat 
end  of  existence,  the  sole  object  of  all  aoinaieii  tf^ 
sentient  beings.  To  this  be  has  directed  tbeir  aqinf 
tions  and  eflbrta,  and  we  feel  that  we  thwart  bit  ba- 
nevolem  purposes  when  we  destroy  or  ioipede  tkt 
happiness.  This  is  the  only  naCunif  right  of  nwo-  Ai 
other  rights  result  from  the  oonventioneof  aoeiet7,BBd 
these,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  to  invade,  wbattrer  good 
may  appear  to  us  likely  to  follow.  Yet  are  wc  lo  m 
instance  to.  inflict  pain  or  suflbring,  or  disturb  enjor' 
ment  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  greater  good?  I* die 
madman  not  to  be  reetrained  who  would  bring  itttt» 
tion  on  himself  or  others?  Is  pain  not  to  be  inHicicd 
on  thechiM,  when  it  is  the  only  meana  by  vhid)  i» 
can  be  efiectoally  instructed  to  provide  for  his  ova 
future  happiness  7  Is  the  surgeon  guBty  of  vroog«bo 
ampuutesa  limb  to  preserve  life?  Is  it  sot  the oi^ 
of  all  penal  legislation,  to  inflict  suffering  for  tbeaaki 
of  greater  good  to  be  secured  to  society  7 

By  what  right  is  it  that  man  exercises  dooiimoB  oftf 
the  beasu  of  the  field  ;  subduee  them  to  parofol  bbof^ 
or  deprives  them  of  life  for  his  sustenance  or  eojoy- 
ment  7  They  are  not  rational  beings.  Nob  bat  thcf 
are  the  creatures  of  Qod,  sentient  ^^^.^^I*^ 
suffering  and  enjoyment,  and  entitled  to  enjoy  acccra- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  capacities.  Do*  ^  ^ 
voice  of  nature  inform  every  one,  that  beiag»l(7" 
wrong  when  he  inflicu  on  them  pain  witboal  ii«ce*<f 
or  object?  If  their  existence  be  limited  to  the  frta^ 
lifo,  it  affords  the  stronger  argument  for  aMioff  "f^ 
the  brief  enjoyment  of  which  it  is  capable.  Ii»  ^^ 
cause  the  greater  good  is  eflected ;  aotooljr  toawo  W 
to  the  inferim-  animab  themeelvea.    The  care  of  ou 


gives  the  boon  of  existence  to  myriads  who  wooW 
never  otberwioe  have  enjoyed  i^  and  die  eojoyiDtfta 
their  ezistem^e  is  better  provided  fiir  while  it  lail*'  " 
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belongs  to  th«  being  of  superior  faculties  to  judge  of  the 
rehiions  which  shall  subsist  between  himself  and  inffr> 
rior  animslsy  and  the  use  he  shall  make  of  them ;  and 
be  majr  justly  consider  himself^  who  has  the  greater 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  in  the  first  instance.  Yet  he 
most  do  this  eonscientionsly,  and  no  doubt,  moral  guilt 
has  been  incurred  by  the  infliction  of  pain  on  these 
animals,  with  no  adequate  benefit  to  be  expected.  I 
do  DO  disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
eun  in  its  humblest  form,  when  I  say  that  on  the 
Tery  same  foundation,  with  the  diflerence  only  of  cir- 
comttance  and  degree,  rests  the  right  of  the  civilized 
and  coJiifBted  man,  orer  the  savage  and  ignoranL  It 
it  the  order  of  nature  and  of  Qod,  that  the  being  of 
nperior  faculties  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  of 
raperior  power,  should  control  and  dispose  of  those 
who  are  inferior.  It  is  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  men  abouM  ensiave  each  other,  as  that  other  ani- 
mala  should  prey  upon  each  other.  I  admit  that  he 
does  this  under  the  highest  moral  responsibility,  and  is 
most  guiliy  if  he  wantonly  inflieU  misery  or  privation 
on  beings  more  capable  of  enjoyment  or  sufiforing  than 
bnites,  without  necessity  or  any  view  to  the  greater 
good  which  is  to  result.  If  we  conceive  of  society 
exiatittg  without  government,  and  that  one  man  by  his 
luperior  strength,  courage  or  wisdom,  couki  obtain  the 
mutery  of  his  fellows,  ho  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  aok  He  would  be  morally  responsible  for  the  use 
of  his  power,  and  guilty  if  he  failed  to  direct  them  so  as 
to  promote  their  happiness  as  well  as  his  own.  Mo- 
niiau  hate  denounced  the  injustice  and  cruelty  which 
hafe  been  practised  towards  our  aboriginal  Indians,  by 
which  they  have  been  driven  from  their  native  seau 
>nd  exterminated — and  no  doubt  with  much  justice. 
Nodoebt,  much  fraud  and  injustice  has  been  practised 
in  the  cireumstances  and  the  manner  of  their  removal. 
Tet  who  has  contended  that  civilized  man  had  no 
noral  right  to  poesess  himself  of  the  country?  That 
be  was  bound  to  leave  this  wide  and  fertile  continent, 
^hiefa  is  capable  of  sustaining  uncounted  myriads  /of 
ft  eirifized  mce,  to  a  few  roving  and  ignorant  barba- 
nuii?  Yet  if  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that 
<^  were  no  means  by  which  he  could  possess  the 
coDBtry,  without  exterminating  or  enslaving  them. 
Savage  and  civilized  man  cannot  live  together,  and 
tbe  aavage  can  only  be  tamed  by  being  enslaved  or  by 
baring  alavea.  By  enslaving  alone  could  he  have  pre- 
*<ryed  them.*  And  who  shall  uke  upon  himself  to 
decide  that  the  more  benevolent  course  and  more  pleas- 
ing to  Gtod,  was  pursued  towards  them,  or  that  it 
woQld  not  have  been  better  that  they  had  been  ensieved 
generally,  as  they  were  in  particular  instances  1  It  is  a 
refined  philosophy,  and  utterly  false  in  its  application 
to  general  nature,  or  the  mass  of  human  kind,  which 
teaches  that  existence  is  not  the  greatest  of  all  boons, 
and  worthy  of  being  preserved  even  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  The  strongest  instinct  of  all 
animated  beings  sufficiently  proclaims  this.  When  the 
last  red  man  shall  have  vanished  from  our  forests,  the 
aole  remaining  traces  of  his  blood  will  be  found  among 
our  enslaved  popnlatmnf    The  African  slave  trade 

*  I  refer  to  FrasidaDt  Daw  on  thk  avbject. 
th  la  not  QncommoQ,  espoelally  In  Charleaton,  to  see  alaras, 
after  manj  deacenta  and  having  mingled  their  blood  with  the 
AfUcaoa,  poaaaaalng  ImUan  hair  and  faatsrea. 


has  given,  and  will  give  the  boon  of  existence  to  mil- 
lions and  millions  in  our  country,  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  enjoyed  it,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
existence  is  better  provided  for  while  it  lasts.  Or  if^ 
for  the  rights  of  man  over  inferior  animals,  we  are 
referred  to  revelation,  which  pronounces— **  ye  shall 
have  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  over 
the  fowls  of  the  air,"  we  refer  to  the  same  which  de> 
Clares  not  the  less  explicitly — 

"  Both  the  bondmen  and  bondmaids  which  thou  shalt 
have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  among  you.  Of 
them  shall  you  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids." 

"  Moreover  of  the  children  of  strangers  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy /and  of  their 
families  that  are  with  you,  which  they  begot  in  your 
land,  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you, 
to  inherit  them  by  possession.  They  shall  be  your 
bondmen  forever." 

In  moral  investigations,  ambiguity  is  often  occasion- 
ed by  confounding  the  intrinsic  nature  of  an  action, 
as  determined  by  its  consequences,  with  the  motives  of 
the  actor,  involving  moral  guilt  or  innocence.  If  poison 
be  given  with  a  view  to  destroy  another,  and  it  cures 
him  of  disease,  the  poisoner  is  guilty,  but  the  act  is 
beneficent  in  its  results.  If  medicine  be  given  with  a 
view  to  heal,  and  it  happens  to  kill,  he  who  adminis- 
tered it  is  innocent,  but  the  act  is  a  noxious  one.  If 
they  who  begun  and  prosecuted  the  slave  trade, 
practised  horrible  cruelties  and  inflicted  much  suffer- 
ing—as no  doubt  they  did,  though  these  have  been  much 
exaggerated— for  merely  selfish  purposes,  and  with  no 
view  to  future  good,  they  were  morally  most  guilty. 
So  far  as  unnecessary  cruelty  was  practised,  the  motive 
and  the  act  wera  alike  bad.  But  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  entira  effect  of  the  trade  has  been  to  produce 
mora  happiness  than  would  otherwise  have  existed, 
we  must  pronounce  it  good,  and  that  it  has  happened 
in  the  ordering  of  Gk)d's  providence,  to  whom  evil 
cannot  be  imputed.  Moral  guilt  has  not  been  imputed 
to  Las  Casas,  and  if  the  importation  of  African  slaves 
into  America,  had  the  efiect  of  praventing  more  suffer- 
ing than  it  inflicted,  it  was  good,  both  in  the  motive  and 
the  result.  I  fraely  adnut  that,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
justify  morally,  those  who  begun  and  carried  on  the 
slave  trade.  No  speculation  of  future  good  to  be 
brought  about  could  compensate  the  enormous  amount 
of  evil  it  occasioned. 

If  we  should  refer  to  the  common  moral  sense  of 
mankind,  as  determined  by  their  conduct  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  for  a  standard  of  morality,  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  slavery.  The  will  of  God,  as  deter- 
mined by  utility,  would  be  an  infallible  standard,  if  we 
had  an  unerring  measure  of  utility.  The  Utilitarian 
Philosophy,  as  it  is  commonly  underetood,  referring 
only  to  the  animal  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  man,  is  utterly  false  and  degrading. 
If  a  sufficiently  extended  definition  be  given  to  utility, 
so  as  to  include  every  thing  that  may  be  a  source  of 
enjoyment  or  suffering,  it  is  for  the  most  part  useless. 
How  can  you  compare  the  pleasures  resulting  from  the 
exereise  of  the  underatanding,  the  taste  and  the  ima- 
gination, with  the  animal  enjoyments  of  the  senses— 
I  the  gratification  derived  from  a  fine  poem  with  that 
fhm  a  rich  banquet  7  How  are  we  to  weigh  the  pains 
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and  enjoyments  of  one  man  highly  cultiTated  and  of 
great  sensibility,  sgainst  those  of  many  men  of  blanter 
capacity  for  enjoyment  or  suffering?  And  if  we  could 
determine  with  certainty  in  what  utility  consists,  we 
are  so  short-sighted  with  respect  to  consequences — the 
remote  results  of  our  best  considered  actions,  are  so 
often  wide  of  our  anticipations,  or  contrary  to  them, 
that  we  should  still  be  very  much  in  the  dark.  But 
though  we  cannot  arriTC  at  absolute  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  utility  of  actions,  it  is  always  fairly 
matter  of  argument.  Though  an  imperfect  standard, 
it  is  the  best  we  haye,  and  perhaps  the  Creator  did  not 
intend  that  we  should  arrive  at  perfect  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  morality  of  many  actions.  If  after  the 
most  careful  examination  of  consequences  that  we  are 
able  to  make,  with  due  distrust  of  ourselves,  we  im- 
partially and  in  good  faith,  decide  for  that  which  ap- 
pesrs  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  we  are  free 
from  moral  guilt  And  I  would  impress  most  ear- 
nestly, that  with  our  imperfect  and  limited  faculties^  and 
short-sighted  as  we  are  to  the  future,  we  can  rarely, 
very  rarely  indeed,  be  justified  in  producing  considera- 
ble present  evil  or  suffering,  in  the  expectation  of  re- 
mote future  good — if  indeed  this  can  ever  be  justified. 

In  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  not  regard  it  in 
the  fifst  instance  in  reference  to  the  present  position  of 
the  slave  holding  states,  or  the  difliculties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  their  emancipating  their  slaves,  but  as  a 
naked,  abstract  question — whether  it  is  better  that  the 
institution  of  praedial  and  domestic  slavery  should,  or 
should  not  exist  in  civilized  society.  And  though  some 
of  my  remarks  may  seem  to  have  such  a  tendency,  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  taking  upon  myself  to  deter- 
mine that  it  is  better  that  it  should  exist.  Qod  forbid 
that  the  responsibility  of  deciding  such  a  question 
should  ever  be  thrown  on  me  or  my  countrymen.  But 
this  I  will  say,  and  not  without  confidence,  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  no  human  intellect  to  establish  the  con- 
trary proposition — that  it  is  better  it  should  not  exist 
This  is  probably  known  but  to  one  being,  and  con- 
cealed from  human  sagacity. 

There  have  existed  in  various  ages,  and  we  now  see 
existing  in  the  world,  people  in  every  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined. 
Man,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  born  to  civilization.  He  is 
bom  rude  and  ignorant  But  it  will  be,  I  suppose, 
admitted  that  it  is  the  design  of  bis  Creator  that  he 
should  attain  to  civilization :  That  religion  should  be 
known,  that  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life  should 
be  enjoyed,  that  letters  and  arts  should  be  cultivated, 
in  short,  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  possible  de- 
velopment of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  It 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  those  who 
have  extolled  the  superior  virtues  and  enjoyments  of 
savsge  life— a  life  of  physical  wants  and  sufferings,  of 
continual  insecurity,  of  furious  passions  and  depraved 
vices.  Those  who  have  praised  savsge  life,  are  those 
who  have  known  nothing  of  it,  or  who  have  become 
savages  themselves.  But  as  I  have  said,  so  far  as  reason 
or  universal  experience  instruct  us,  the  institution  of 
slavery  is  an  essential  process  in  emerging  from  savage 
life.  It  must  then  produce  good,  and  promote  the 
designs  of  the  Creator. 

I  add  further,  that  $lsvery  onHc^poiet  the  hen^  of 
cMiixaUon,  vnd  retardt  the  evUs  of  civUitatkn*    The 


former  part  of  this  propootion  has  been  ao  fbUy  ettab- 
lished  by  a  vrriter  of  great  power  of  thoaght— tkouih 
I  fear  his  practical  conclusions  will  be  iband  of  liuk 
value— that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge  it*  Pro* 
perty— the  accumulation  of  capital,  as  it  ia  ooBUDOoiy 
called,  is  the  first  element  of  civilizatioD.  Bat  to  aeeo* 
mulate,  or  to  use  capita)  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  combination  of  labor  is  necessary.  Is  early  ati^ 
of  society,  when  people  are  thinly  scattered  over  as 
extensive  territory,  the  labor  necessary  to  exteasife 
works,  cannot  be  commanded.  Men  are  iodepeodeot 
of  each  other.  Having  the  eommaod  of  abondaoee 
of  land,  no  one  will  submit  to  be  empkiyed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  neighbor.  No  one,  therdfore,  can  empiof 
more  capital  than  he  can  use  with  bis  ova  handi^or 
those  of  his  family,  nor  have  an  income  muchbeyood 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  csn,  therefore,  be  Ihik 
leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  or  means  of  aqairio; 
the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  life.  It  ia  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say  however,  that  if  a  maa  baa  tbe  cooi- 
mand  of  slaves,  he  may  combine  labor,  and  oae  capi- 
tal to  any  required  extent,  and  therefore  accnmnhte 
wealth.  He  shows  that  no  cokmies  hsfe  beea  sio- 
cessftally  planted  without  some  sort  of  slavery.  Sove 
find  the  fiact  to  be.  It  is  only  in  the  aUre  boUiag 
states  of  our  confederacy,  that  wealth  can  be  acqairtd 
by  agriculture-^which  is  the  general  employneflt  of 
OUT  whole  country.  Among  us,  we  know  that  that  is 
no  one,  however  humble  his  beginning,  who  viih  pa- 
severing  industry,  intelligence,  and  orderly  and  vir* 
tuous  habits,  may  not  attain  to  considerable  opoleoee. 
So  far  as  wealth  has  been  aocumolated  in  the  stiui 
which  do  not  possess  slaves,  it  has  been  in  cities  by  tke 
pursuits  of  commerce,  or  lately,  by  maoufaetures.  BiH 
the  products  of  slave  labor  furnish  nore  than  tvo- 
thirds  of  the  materials  of  oor  foreign  eommeRe,  vluck 
the  industry  of  those  states  is  employed  in  iransportn^ 
and  exchanging ;  and  among  the  slave  boMisg  itatt> 
is  to  be  found  the  great  market  for  all  the  prodocuafli 
of  their  industry,  of  whatever  kind.  The  prtspoity 
of  those  states,  therefore,  and  the  civilization  of  their 
cities,  have  been  for  the  most  part  created  by  the  aistr 
ence  of  slavery.  Even  in  the  cities,  but  for  a  dasi  c^ 
population,  which  our  institutions  have  marked  ai » 
vile,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  preacrve  tbeoidj- 
nary  habitudes  of  civilized  life,  by  oommandiog  ii» 
necessary  menial  and  domestic  service. 

Every  stage  of  human  society,  from  the  most  barba- 
rous to  the  most  refined^ has  its  own  pecnliar  erib  to 
mark  it  as  the  condition  of  mortality ;  aod  pcrbapi 
there  is  none  but  Omnipotence  who  can  say  io  vhiek 
the  scale  of  good  or  evil  roost  prepoodentea.  We 
need  say  nothing  of  the  evils  of  savage  life.  Tboe  s 
a  state  of  society  elevated  somewhat  above  it,  wbidt  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  more  thinly  peopkd  portioas 
of  our  own  country— the  rudest  agricuUural  ataie- 
which  is  thus  characterized  by  the  author  to  whoa  1 
have  referred.  "The  American  of  the  back  woo* 
has  ofUn  been  described  to  the  English  as  gronly  '^ 
rant,  dirty,  unsodal,  delighting  in  rum  and  tobacco, 
attached  to  nothing  but  his  rifle,  adventurous,  na^ 

*  The  author  of"  Ensfand  snd  America."  We  do,  bo«itf, 
most  infiigaantly  repudUca  his  coDcloaioD,  that  we  are  tooou  p 
■ubmit  to  a  tariff  of  protection,  as  as  ezpedicDt  for  ^]^\ 
our  BlATea  *<  the  force  of  the  wboto  union,  beuf  nqairta  u 
preaerre  alarery,  to  keep  down  the  siavas.*' 
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more  than  half  Mvage.  Deprived  of  eocial  enjoyments 
or  excitemeBtfli  he  has  reoourse  to  those  of  savage  life, 
and  becomes  (for  in  this  respect  the  Americana  degene- 
rate) unfit  for  society."  This  is  no  Tery  inviting  pic- 
ture, which  though  exaggerated,  we  know  not  to  be 
vithoat  likeness.  The  evils  of  such  a  state,  I  suppose, 
will  hardly  be  thought  compensated  by  unbounded 
freedom,  perfect  equality,  and  ample  means  of  subsis- 
tence. 

Bat  let  us  take  another  stage  in  the  progress— which 
to  many  will  appear  to  offer  all  that  is  desirable  in  ex- 
ittenee,  and  realize  another  Utopia.    Let  us  suppose  a 
state  of  society  in  which  all  shall  have  property,  and 
there  shall  be  no  great  inequality  of  property^in 
which  society  shall  be  so  much  condensed  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  social  intercourse,  without  being  crowded, 
10  as  to  create  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
listence— in  which  every  family  that  chooses  may  have 
as  much  land  as  will  employ  its  own  hands,  while 
others  may  employ  their  industry  in  forming  such  pro- 
ducts as  it  may  be  desirable  to  exchange  with  them. 
Sduols  are  generally  established,  and  the  rudiments  of 
edocation  uoivers&Uy  diffused.    Religion  is  taught,  and 
erery  Tillage  has  its  church,  neat  though  humble,  lifting 
its  spire  to  Heaven.    Here  is  a  situation  apparently 
the  most  favorable  to  happiness.    1  say  apparenily, 
for  the  greatest  source  of  human  misery  is  not  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  but  in  men  themselyes — in  their 
depraved  inclinations,  their  wayward  passions  and  per- 
verse wills.    Here  is  room  for  all  the  petty  competi- 
tion, the  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  dissimulation,  that 
torture  the  heart  in  what  may  be  supposed  the  most 
sophisticated  states  of  society;  and  though  less  marked 
snd  ofieosive,  there  may  be  much  of  the  licentiousness. 
But  apart  from  this,  in  such  a  condition  of  society, 
if  there  is  little  suffering,  there  is  little  high  enjoymenL 
The  even  flow  of  life  forbids  the  high  excitement  which 
is  necessary  for  it.    If  there  is  little  vice,  there  is  little 
place  for  the  eminent  virtues,  which  employ  themselves 
in  controlling  the  disorders  and  remedying  the  evils  of 
society,  which  like  war  and  revolution,  call  forth  the 
highest  powers  of  man,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 
If  there  is  little  misery,  there  is  little  room  for  benevo- 
lence.  Useful  public  institutions  we  may  suppose  to 
be  created,  but  not  such  as  are  merely  ornamental. 
Elegant  arts  can  be  little  cultivated,  for  there  are  no 
means  to  reward  the  artists  nor  the  higher  literature, 
for  no  one  will  have  leisure  or  means  to  cultivate  it  for 
its  own  sake.    Those  who  acquire  what  may  be  called 
liberal  education,  will  do  so  in  order  to  employ  it  as 
the  means  of  their  own  subsistence  or  advancement  in 
a  profession,  and  literature  itself  will  partake  of  the 
sordidoess  of  trade.    In  short,  it  is  plain  that  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  moral  and  intellectual  fiiculties 
cannot  be  cultivated  to  their  highest  perfection. 

But  whether  that  which  I  have  described  be  the 
most  desirable  state  of  society  or  no,  it  is  certain  that 
it  cannot  continue.  Mutation  and  progress  is  the  con- 
dition of  human  affairs.  Though  retarded  for  a  time 
by  extraneous  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  wheel 
must  roll  on.  The  tendency  of  population  is  to  be- 
come crowded,  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
subsistence.  There  will  be  some  without  any  property 
except  the  capacity  for  labor.  This  they  must  sell  to 
those  who  have  the  means  of  employing  them,  thereby 


swelling  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  increasing 
inequality.  The  process  still  goes  on.  The  number 
of  laborers  increases  until  there  is  a  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining employmenL  Then  competition  is  established. 
The  remuneration  of  the  laborer  becomes  gradually 
leas  and  less ;  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the 
product  of  his  labor  goes  to  swell  the  fortune  of  the 
capitalist;  inequality  becomes  still  greater  and  more 
invidious,  until  the  process  ends  in  the  establishment 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  as  the  same  author  describes 
as  now  existing  in  England.  After  a  most  imposing 
picture  of  her  greatness  and  resources ;  of  her  supera- 
bounding  capital,  and  all-pervading  industry  and  enter- 
prize  ;  of  her  public  institutions  for  purposes  of  art, 
learning  and  benevolence;  her  public  improvements, 
by  which  intercourse  is  facilitated,  and  the  convenience 
of  roan  subserved ;  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  in  possession  of  fortune, 
or  have  profitable  employments ;  of  all,  in  short,  that 
places  her  at  the  head  of  modern  civilization,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  And  here  I 
shall  use  his  own  words.  "The  laboring  class  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  people;  the  great  body  bf  the 
people ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  people — these  are  the 
terms  by  which  English  writers  and  speakers  usually 
describe  those  whose  only  property  is  their  labor." 

*'  Of  comprehensive  words,  the  two  most  freqdently 
used  in  English  politics,  are  distress  and  pauperism. 
After  these,  of  expressions  applied  to  the  state  of  the 
poor,  the  most  common  are  vice  and  misery,  wretched- 
ness, sufferings,  ignorance,  degradation,  discontent,  de- 
pravity, drunkenness,  and  the  increase  of  crime ;  with 
many  more  of  the  like  nature.*' 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  details  of  this  inequality  and 
wretchedness,  in  terms  calculated  to  sicken  and  appal 
one  to  whom  the  picture  is  new.  That  he  has  painted 
strongly  we  may  suppose ;  but  there  is  ample  corrobo- 
rating testimony,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the  repre- 
sentation is  substantially  just  Where  so  much  misery 
exists,  there  must  of  course  be  much  discontent,  and 
many  have  been  disposed  to  trace  the  sources  of  the 
former  in  vicious  legislation,  or  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  author  gives  the  various  schemes,  some- 
times contradictory,  sometimes  ludicrous,  which  pro- 
jectors have  devised  as  a  remedy  for  all  this  evil  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  That  ill  judged  legislation  may 
have  sometimes  aggravated  the  general  suffering,  or  that 
its  extremity  may  be  mitigated  by  the  well  directed 
effisrts  of  the  wise  and  virtuous,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
One  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  exist  is, 
that  it  may  call  forth  such  efforts,  and  awaken  powers 
and  virtues  which  would  otherwise  have  slumbered  for 
want  of  object.  But  remedy  there  is  none,  unless  it 
be  to  abandon  their  civilization.  This  inequality,  this 
vice,  this  misery,  this  aktveryt  is  the  price  of  England's 
civilization.  They  suffer  the  lot  of  humanity.  But 
perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  hope,  that 
great,  intense  and  widely  spread  as  this  misery  un- 
doubtedly is  in  reality,  it  may  yet  be  less  so  than  in 
appearanoe.  We  can  estimate  but  very,  very  imper- 
fectly the  good  and  evil  of  individual  cotidition,  as  of 
different  states  of  society.  Some  unexpected  solace 
arises  to  alleviate  the  severest  calamity.  Wonderful  is 
the  power  of  custom,  in  making  the  hardest  condition 
tolerable ;  the  most  generally  wretched  life,  has  circum- 
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ttances  of  mitigatioii,  and  momenta  of  vi? id  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  more  seemingly  happy  can  scarcely  oon- 
oeive;  though  the  lives  of  indiTiduals  be  shortened,  the 
aggregate  of  existence  is  increased ;  even  the  various 
forms  of  death  accelerated  by  want,  familiarised  to  the 
contemplation,  like  death  to  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle,  may  become  scarcely  more  formidable,  than 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  nature's  ordinary 
outlets  of  existence.  If  we  could  perfectly  anal]rze 
the  enjoyments  and  sufferings  of  the  most  happy,  and 
the  most  miserable  man,  we  should  perhaps  be  startled 
to  find  the  difference  so  much  less  than  our  previous  im- 
pressions  had  led  us  to  conceive.  Bdt  it  is  not  for  us 
to  assume  the  province  of  omniscience.  The  particu- 
lar  theory  of  the  author  quoted,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
an  assumption  of  this  sortr-Hhat  there  is  a  certain  sta^ 
in  the  progress,  when  there  is  a  certain  balance  between 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  supply  of  it,  which  is 
more  desirable  than  any  other— when  .the  territory  is  so 
thickly  peopled  that  all  cannot  own  land  an4  cultivate 
the  soil  for  themselves,  but  a  portion  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  their  labor  to  others ;  still  leaving,  however,  the 
wagel  of  labor  high,  and  the  laborer  independent  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  tliis  would  in  like  manner  partake 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  other  states  of  society. 
There  would  be  less  of  equality  and  leas  nidenees,  than 
in  the  early  stages ;  less  civilization  and  less  suffering, 
than  in  the  latter. 

It  is  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  the 
aource  of  this  misery  of  society,  that  gives  rise  to  all  ex* 
oellence  in  art  and  knowledge.  When  the  demand  for 
labor  exceeds  the  supply,  the  services  of  the  most  ordi- 
narily qualified  laborer  will  be  eagerly  retained. .  When 
the  supply  begins  to  exceed,  and  competition  is  estab- 
lished, higher  and  higher  qualifications  will  be  required, 
ontil  at  length,  when  it  becomes  very  intense,  none  but 
the  most  consummately  skilful  can  be  sure  to  be  em- 
ployed.  Nothing  but  necessity  can  drive  men  to  the 
exertions  which  are  necessary  so  to  qualify  themaelveai 
But  it  is  not  in  arts,  merely  mechanical  alone,  that  this 
superior  excellence  will  be  required.  It  will  be  extend- 
ed to  every  intellectual  employment ;  and  though  this 
may  not  be  the  effect  in  the  instance  of  every  individual, 
yet  it  will  fix  the  habits  and  character  of  the  society, 
and  prescribe  every  where,  and  in  every  department, 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  attainmenL. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  existence  of  slavery  as  with  u^ 
will  retard  the  evils  of  civilization  7  Very  obviously. 
It  is  the  intense  competition  of  civilized  life,  that  gives 
rise  to  the  excessive  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  exces- 
sive cheapness  of  labor,  is  the  cause  of  the  evils  in 
question.  Slave  labor  can  never  be  so  cheap  as  what  is 
called  free  labor.  Political  economists  have  established 
as  the  natural  standard  of  wages  in  a  fully  peopled 
country,  the  value  of  the  laborer's  subsistence.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  precise  truth  of  this 
proposition.  It  certainly  approximates  the  truth. 
Where  competition  is  intense,  men  will  labor  for  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  less  than  a  competent  subsistence. 
The  employer  of  free  laborers  obtains  their  services 
during  the  time  of  their  health  and  vigor,  without  the 
charge  of  rearing  them  from  infancy,  or  supporting 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age.  This  charge  is  imposed  on 
the  employer  of  slave  labor,  who,  therefore,  pays  higher 
wages,  and  cuts  off  the  principal  source  of  misery — the 


wants  and  suflferings  of  infancy,  sickneo,  sad  oU  lec 
Laborers  too  will  be  less  skilful,  and  perfom  \m 
work — enhancing  the  price  of  thai  sort  of  Isbor.  Tke 
poor  laws  of  England  are  an  atteopif— batau  awkimd 
and  empirical  attempt— to  supply  the  pisce  of  tkt 
which  we  should  suppose  the  feeltogs  of  tifvyhsau 
heart  would  declare  to  be  a  natural  obligaiioQ— thatke 
who  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  laborer^  Mrrioa 
during  his  health  and  vigor,  should  maintato  bim  vIwb 
he  beeomea  unable  to  provide  for  his  own  npport. 
They  answer  their  purpose,  however,  very  imperfectly, 
and  are  unjustly,  and  unequally  imposed.  Then  ii  no 
attempt  to  apportion  the  burden  according  to  tl»bei» 
fit  receiTcd— and  perhaps  there  eould  be  Done.  Thii  ii 
one  of  the  evils  of  their  condition. 

In  periods  of  commercial  revulsion  awl  dittm^  like 
the  present,  the  distress,  in  countries  of  free  kbor,  fidk 
principally  on  the  laborers.  In  those  of  slave  hbor,  il 
falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  employer.  lo  the  for- 
mer, when  a  bttsinees  becomes  unpiofitabls,iheeiBpkr)r* 
er  dismisses  his  laborers  or  lowers  their  wsgts.  Bat  with 
OS,  it  is  the  very  period  at  which  we  are  leut  ibitto 
dismiss  our  laborers ;  and  if  we  would  not  eoiiier  afv* 
ther  loss,  we  cannot  reduce  their  wsges^  To  men 
the  benefit  of  the  services  of  which  they  srecepdUe,  ve 
mast  provide  for  maintaining  their  health  and  vigor. 
In  point  of  fiict,  we  know  thai  this  is  aoooonted  uan^ 
the  neceanry  expenses  of  management.  If  the  mm 
of  every  planter  of  the  aoutham  sutes  weie  penDuort^ 
ly  reduced  one  hal^  or  CTen  mueh  more  thto  tliat,  ii 
would  not  take  one  jot  from  the  support  sad  eoaiivti 
of  the  slaves.  And  this  can  never  be  msterislly  altcrcdi 
until  they  shall  become  ao  unprofiuible  that  liaie' 
rj  must  be  of  necessity  abandoned.  It  ia  probtUi 
that  the  accumulation  of  individual  wealdi  viU  oenr 
be  carried  to  quite  ao  great  an  extent  in  k  akve  bokfiaf 
country,  as  in  one  of  free  labor  ;  but  a  oooseqaeoei  vill 
be,  that  there  will  be  less  inequality  and  leainfeii^ 

Aervifiide  is  the  condition  of  civilizsUes.  Iiwaid» 
creed,  when  the  command  waa  giren,  "  be  fraitliil,Kad 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  aabdoe  it,'  aid 
when  it  was  added,  "*  in  the  sweat  of  thy  ftceabalttboo 
eat  bread."  And  what  human  being  shall  anopte  » 
himself  the  authority  to  pronounce  that  our  form  of  it  h 
worse  in  itself,  or  more  displeasing  to  Otod  tbaa  tiat 
which  exists  eUewheie  ?  Shall  u  be  said  that  the  aer- 
Titude  of  other  countries  grows  out  of  the  eiifieMf  ^ 
their  circumstances,  and  therefore  society  is  not  n^M- 
sible  for  it  7  But  if  we  know  that  in  the  prepca  of 
things  it  is  to  come,  would  it  not  seem  the  pert  of  *>* 
dom  and  foresight,  to  make  provision  for  it,  and  ibeiebf, 
if  we  can,  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  evils?  B«iti» 
fact  is  not  so.  Let  any  one  who  doubts,  read  tbeboof 
to  which  I  have  sevemi  times  referrsd,  and  he  saj^ 
satisfied  that  it  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  extreoetf  exi- 
gency of  cireumstaaces,  in  a  struggle  for  very  *"*^ 
Without  it,  it  is  doubtAil  whether  a  whits  nan  vmU 
be  now  existing  on  thiacontinentr-certain,  that  if  tb« 
were,  they  would  be  in  a  sUte  of  the  utnxMtdeititotioe, 
weakness  and  misery.  It  waa  forced  on  as  bfWff*- 
sity,  and  further  fastened  upon  us,  by  the  aoperiorw^ 
thority  of  the  mother  country.  I,  for  ose,  neitw 
deprecate  nor  resent  the  gift.  Nor  did  we  ii»o«» 
alavery.  The  Africans  brought  to  us  had  been,  ^• 
ing  in  the  general,  slaves  in  their  own  eouBl»y» «» 
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only  underwent  a  change  of  mastera.  In  the  countries 
of  Earope,  and  the  states  of  oar  confederacy,  in  which 
tlarery  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  abolished  by  positiye 
iegislAtion.  If  the  order  of  natum  has  been  departed 
from,  and  a  forced  and  artificial  state  of  things  intro- 
daeed,  it  has  been,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world 
declares,  by  thenn  and  not  by  us. 

That  there  are  great  evils  in  a  society  where  slaTcry 
exists,  and  that  the  institution  is  liable  to  great  abuse, 
I  have  already  said.  To  say  otherwise,  would  be  to 
say  that  they  were  not  human.  But  the  whole  of 
haman  life  is  a  system  of  evils  and  compensations. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  compensations 
with  us  are  fewer,  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  evils, 
thin  those  of  any  other  condition  of  society.  Tell  me 
of  an  evil  or  abuse ;  of  an  instance  of  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, licentiousness,  crime  or  suffering,  and  I  will  point 
oDt,  and  oflen  in  fivefold  degree,  an  equivalent  evil  or 
abuse  in  countries  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 

Let  us  examine  without  blenching,  the  actual  and  al- 
leged evils  of  slsTsry,  and  the  array  of  horrors  which 
nany  suppose  to  be  iu  unirersal  concomititnts.  It  is 
•aid  that  the  slave  is  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
(hat  if  the  law  parports  to  protect  him  in  life  and  limb, 
it  is  but  imperfectly  executed ;  that  he  is  still  subject  to 
exeesBiTe  labor,  degrading  blows,  or  any  other  sort  of 
torture,  which  a  master  pampered  and  brutalized  by 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  may  think  proper  to 
inflict ;  be  is  cut  oflTfrom  the  opportunity  of  intellectual, 
noral,  or  religioas  improvement,  and  even  positive 
enactments  are  directed  against  his  acquiring  the  rudi- 
nenis  of  knowledge ;  he  is  cut  ofif  forever  from  the 
hope  of  raising  his  condition  in  society,  whatever  may 
be  his  merit,  talents,  or  Tirtues,  and  therefore  deprived 
of  the  strongest  incentive  to  useful  and  praiseworthy  ex- 
ertion ;  his  physical  degradation  begets  a  corresponding 
moral  degradation  ;  he  is  without  moral  principle,  and 
addicted  to  the  k>west  vices,  particularly  theft  and 
&isehood ;  if  marriage  be  not  disallowed,  it  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  state  of  concubinage,  from  which  results  gene- 
nl  licentiousness,  and  the  want  of  chastity  among 
females— this  indeed  is  not  protected  by  law,  but  is 
nbjeet  to  the  outrages  of  brutal  lust ;  both  sexes  are 
^ble  to  have  their  dearest  afl«ctions  violated ;  to  be 
■old  like  brutes ;  husbands  to  be  torn  from  wives,  chil- 
dren from  parents ; — this  is  the  picture  commonly  pre- 
•ented  by  the  denouncers  of  slavery. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  that  when  there  exist- 
ed in  our  state  no  law  for  punishing  the  murder  of  a 
slave,  other  than  a  pecuniary  fine,  there  were,  I  will 
Venture  to  say,  at  least  ten  murders  of  freemen,  for  one 
murder  of  a  slave.  Vet  it  is  supposed  they  are  less 
protected,  or  less  secure  then  their  masters.  Why,  I  hey 
are  protected  by  their  very  situation  in  society,  and 
therefore  less  need  the  protection  of  law.  With  any 
other  person  than  their  master,  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
ihem  to  eome  into  such  sor^  of  collision  as  usually  gives 
rise  tofurioos  tfnd  revengeful  passions;  they  offer  no 
temptation  to  the  murderer  for  gain  ;  against  the  mas- 
ter himself,  they  have  the  security  of  his  own  interest, 
and  by  his  superintendence  and  authority,  they  are 
protected  from  the  revengeful  passions  of  each  other.  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  cause  of  humanity  has 
been  served  by  the  change  in  jurisprudence,  which  has 
placed  their  murder  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  a 


freeman.  The  change  was  made  in  subserviency  to 
the  opinions  and  clamor  of  others,  who  were  utterly  In- 
competent to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  a 
wise  act  is  seldom  the  result  of  legislation  in  this  spirit. 
From  the  fact  which  I  have  stated,  it  is  plain  that  they 
less  need  protection.  Juries  are,  therefore,  less  willing 
to  convict,  and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  guilty 
will  escape  all  punishment  SeeurUif  is  one  of  the  com- 
pensations of  their  humble  position.  We  challenge  the 
comparison,  that  with  us  there  have  been  fewer  murders 
of  slaves,  than  of  parents,  children,  apprenticea,  and 
other  murders,  cruel  and  unnatural,  in  societies  where 
slavery  does  not  exisL 

But  short  of  life  or  limb,  Tarious  cruelties  may  be 
practised  as  the  passions  of  the  master  may  dictate. 
To  this  the  same  reply  has  been  oflen  given — that  they 
are  secured  by  the  master's  interest.  If  the  state  of 
slavery  is  to  exist  at  all,  the  master  must  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  such  power  of  punishment  as  will  com- 
pel them  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  sution.  And  is 
not  this  for  their  advanuge  as  well  as  his?  No  human 
being  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  perform  the  du* 
ties  of  his  station.  Has  the  master  any  temptation  to 
go  beyond  this?  If  he  inflicts  on  him  such  punishment 
as  will  permanently  impair  his  strength,  he  inflicts  a 
loss  on  himself,  and  so  if  he  requires  of  him  excessive 
labor.  Compare  the  labor  required  of  the  slave,  with 
those  of  the  free  agricultural,  or  manufacturing  laborer 
in  Europe,  or  even  in  the  more  thickly  peopled  portions 
of  the  non-slave  holding  states  of  our  confederacy— 
though  these  last  are  no  fair  aubjects  of  comparisons^ 
they  enjoying,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ad- 
vantages of  slavery  along  with  those  of  an  early  and 
simple  state  of  aociety.  Read  the  English  parliamen- 
tary reports,  on  the  condition  of  the  nnanufuctoring  ope- 
ratives, and  the  children  employed  in  factories.  And 
such  is  the  impotence  of  man  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
the  condition  of  his  existence  has  imposed  on  him,  that 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  attempto  by  legis- 
lation to  improve  their  situation,  will  not  aggravate  its 
evils.  They  resort  to  this  excessive  labor  as  a  choice 
of  evils.  Ifso,  the  amount  of  their  compensation  will 
be  lessened  also  with  the  diminished  labor ;  for  this  is  a 
matter  which  legislation  cannot  regulate.  Is  it  the 
part  of  benevolence  then  to  cut  them  off  even  from  this 
miserable  liberty  of  choice  7  Yet  would  these  evils  ex- 
ist in  the  same  degree,  if  the  laborers  were  the  property 
of  the  master — having  a  direct  interest  in  preserving 
their  lives,  their  heahh  and  strength  7  Who  but  a  dri- 
velling ftnatic,  has  thought  of  the  necessity  of  protect- 
ing domestic  animsls  from  the  cruelty  of  their  owners  7 
And  yet  are  not  great  and  wanton  crueltiea  practised  on 
these  animals  7  Compare  the  whole  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  slaves  throughout  otir  southern  country,  with 
those  elsewhere,  inflicted  by  ignorant  and  depraved  por- 
tions of  the  community,  on  those  whom  the  relations  of 
society  put  intotheirpower— of  brutal  husbands  on  their 
wives;  of  brutal  parents — subdued  against  the  strongest 
instincts  of  nature  to  that  bratality  by  the  extremity  of 
their  misery-*on  their  children  ;  of  brutal  masters  on 
apprentices.  And  if  it  should  be  asked,  are  not  similar 
cruelties  inflicted,  and  miseries  endured  in  your  society  7 
I  answer  in  no  comparable  degree.  The  class  in  ques- 
tion are  placed  under  the  control  of  others,  who  are  in- 
terested to  restrain  their  excesses  of  cruelty  or  rage. 
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Wives  are  protected  from  their  husbands,  and  children 
from  their  parents.  And  this  is  no  inconsiderable  com- 
pensation of  the  evils  of  oar  system  ;  and  would  so  ap- 
pear, if  we  could  form  any  conception  of  the  immense 
amount  of  misery  which  is  elsewhere  thus  inflicted. 
The  other  class  of  society,  more  elevated  in  their  po- 
sition, are  also  (speaking  of  course  in  the  general)  more 
elevated  in  character,  and  more  responsible  to  public 
opinion. 

But  besides  the  interest  of  their  master,  there  is 
another  security  against  cruelty.  The  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave,  when  there  is  no  mischievous  interference 
between  them,  is,  as  the  experience  of  all  the  world  de- 
clares, naturally  one  of  kindness.  As  to  the  fact,  we 
should  be  held  interested  witnesses,  but  we  appeal  to 
universal  nature.  Is  it  not  natural  that  a  man  should 
be  attatchcd  to  that  which  is  hU  own^  and  which  has 
contributed  to  his  convenience,  his  enjoyment,  or  his 
Yaniiy?  This  is  felt  even  towards  animals,  and  inani- 
mate objects.  How  much  more  towards  a  being  of  su- 
perior intelligence  and  usefulness,  who  can  appreciate 
our  feelings  towards  him,  and  return  them  ?  Is  it  not 
natural  that  we  should  be  interested  in  that  which  is 
dependant  on  us  for  protection  and  support?  Do  not 
men  every  where  contract  kind  feelings  towards  their 
dependants  7  Is  it  not  natural  that  men  should  be  more 
attached  to  those  whom  they  have  long  known — whom, 
perhsps,  they  have  reared  or  been  associated  with  from 
infancy — than  to  one  with  whom  their  connexion  has 
been  casual  and  temporary  7  What  is  there  in  our  at- 
mosphere or  institutions,  to  produce  a  perversion  of  the 
general  feelings  of  nature  7  To  be  sure,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  relations,  there  is  frequent  cause  of  oflisnce  or  ex- 
citement— on  one  side,  for  some  omission  of  duty,  on 
the  other,  on  account  of  reproof  or  punishment  inflicted. 
But  this  is  common  to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  punishment  be  justly 
inflicted — and  there  is  no  temptation  to  inflict  it  un- 
justly— it  is  as  little  likely  to  occasion  permanent  es- 
trangement or  resentment  as  in  that  case.  Slaves  are 
perpetual  children.  It  is  not  the  common  nature  of 
man,  unless  it  be  depraved  by  his  own  misery,  to  de- 
light in  witnessing  pain.  It  is  more  grateful  to  behold 
contented  and  cheerful  beings,  than  sullen  and  wretched 
ones.  That  men  are  sometimes  wayward,  depraved 
and  brutal,  we  know.  That  atrocious  and  brutal  cru- 
elties have  been  perpetrated  on  slaves^ and  on  those  who 
were  not  slaves,  by  such  wretches,  we  also  know.  But 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
form  such  a  character,  that  such  crimes  are  more  com- 
mon, or  more  aggravated  than  in  other  states  of  society, 
or  produce  smong  us  less  surprise  and  horror,  we  ut- 
terly deny,  and  challenge  the  comparison.  Indeed  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  full  evidence 
could  be  obtained,  the  comparison  would  result  in  our 
favor,  and  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  rather  to  hu- 
manize than  to  brutalize. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  in  oriental  countries,  give 
a  very  favorable  representation  of  the  kindly  relations 
which  exist  between  the  master  and  slave;  the  latter 
beine^  often  the  friend,  and  sometimes  the  heir  of  the  for- 
mer. Generally,  however,  especially  if  they  be  Eng- 
lish travellers — if  they  say  any  thing  which  may  seem 
to  give  a  favorable  complexion  to  shivery,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  their  protest,  that  they  sliall  not  be 


taken  to  give  any  sanction  to  slavery  ss  it  eziitsia 
America.  Yet  human  nature  is  the  nme  in  all  coon- 
tries.  There  are  very  obvious  reasons  why  in  those 
countries  there  should  be  a  nearer  approseh  to  eqoaliif 
in  their  manners.  The  master  and  slave  are  ofteoof 
cognate  races,  and  therefore  tend  more  to  assmilite. 
There  is  in  fact  less  inequality  in  mind  and  chancter, 
where  the  master  is  but  imperfectly  civilized.  Lea 
labor  is  exacted,  because  the  master  has  fever  moiifcs 
to  accumulate.  But  is  it  an  injury  to  a  homtD  beinf, 
that  regular,  if  not  excesaive  labor  should  be  reqoired 
of  him  7  The  primeval  curse,  with  the  uiual  beoigiuty 
of  proTidentinl  contrivance,  has  been  turned  iDto  the  » 
lace  of  an  existence  that  would  be  much  more  intolerable 
without  it.  If  they  labor  less,  they  are  much  more  wb* 
ject  to  the  outrages  of  capricious  passion.  If  it  veit 
put  to  the  choice  of  any  human  being,  woald  be  prefer 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  civilized  man,  or  of  a  barberitoor 
semi-barbarian  7  But  if  the  general  tendency  of  the  ia- 
stitution  in  those  countries  is  to  create  kindly  rtlaiiom, 
can  it  be  imagined  why  it  should  operate  differeetljr  in 
this?  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  President  Dew-viih 
the  exception  of  the  ties  of  close  consanguinity,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  intimate  relations  of  society.  And  it 
will  be  more  and  more  so,  the  longer  it  cootiDuestoex* 
isL  The  harshest  features  of  slavery  were  created  b^ 
those  who  were  strangers  to  slavery— who  luppoMd 
that  it  consisted  in  keeping  savages  io  subjeciioD  l^ 
violence  and  terror.  The  severest  laws  to  be  foandoQ 
our  statute  book,  were  enacted  by  sach,  and  such  ttt 
still  found  to  be  the  severest  masters.  As  society  be 
comes  settled,  and  the  wandering  habits  of  our  eoontry 
men  altered,  there  will  be  a  larger  and  larger  proportioo 
of  those  who  were  reared  by  the  owner,  or  derifed  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  and  who  therefore  vili  be  mm 
and  more  intimately  regarded,  as  forming  a  portion  of 
his  family. 

It  is  true  that  the  slave  is  driven  to  labor  by  itxipes; 
and  if  the  object  of  punishment  be  to  produce  obedience 
or  reformation,  with  the  least  permanent  injury,  il  ^ 
the  best  method  of  punisbmenL  But  is  it  not  intolen- 
ble,  that  a  being  formed  in  the  image  of  bis  Maker, 
should  be  degraded  by  hUwi  7  This  is  one  of  the  per- 
versions of  mind  and  feeling,  to  which  I  aball  haw 
occasion  again  to  refer.  Such  punishment  would  be 
degrading  to  a  freeman,  who  bad  the  thoogfats  tpd  a^ 
pirations  of  a  freeman.  In  general  it  is  not  degradini 
to  a  slave,  nor  is  it  felt  to  be  so.  The  evil  is  the  bodilf 
pain.  Is  it  degrading  to  a  ehild  7  Or  if  in  any  parties- 
lar  instance  it  would  be  so  felt,  it  is  sure  not  to  be  i> 
flicted— unless  in  those  rare  cases  which  constitute  die 
startling  and  eccentric  evils,  from  which  no  society  a 
exempt,  and  against  which  no  institutions  of  society 
can  provide. 

Tht  sine  u  cul  ^from  Uu  means  i^uiUiUUtti,^^ 
and  raigUm  knpravemeni,  and  m  canavum  ka  aad^ 
charaeler  beeomu  depraved^  and  he  addielei  l»  degrw^ 
vices.  The  slave  receives  such  instruction  asqualj*** 
him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  particular  statioe. 
The  Creator  did  not  intend  thatevery  individual  boJnw 
being  should  be  highly  cultivated,  morally  sod  intellec- 
tually, for  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  imposed  coodiuo« 
on  society  which  would  render  this  impossible.  There 
must  be  general  mediocrity,  or  the  highest  cultifstt* 
must  exist  along  with  ignorance,  vice,  and  dcgradawe- 
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But  is  there  in  the  aggregate  of  society,  less  opportunity 
for  intellectual  and  moral  cultiration,  on  account  of  the 
eiistence  of  slavery?  We  must  estimate  institulions 
from  their  aggregate  of  good  or  evil.  I  refer  to  the 
Tiews  which  i  have  before  expressed  to  this  society.  It 
is  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  exempting  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  citizens  from  the  necessity  of  bodily 
hbor,  that  we  have  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other 
people,  who  have  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
the  means  of  attaining  a  liberal  education.  If  we  throw 
away  this  opportunity,  we  shall  be  morally  responsible 
for  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  our  advantages,  and  shall 
most  unquestionably  pay  the  penalty.  But  the  blame 
will  rest  on  oarselves,  and  not  on  the  character  of  our 
iosiitations. 

I  add  further,  notwithstanding  that  ffuoltfy  seems  to 
be  the  passion  of  the  day,  if,  as  Providence  has  evidently 
decreed,  there  can  be  but  a  certain  portion  of  intelleo- 
toal  excellence  in  any  community,  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  wuquatty  divided.    It  is  better  that  a  part 
should  be  fully,  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  rest  utter- 
ly ignorant    To  constitute  a  society,  a  variety  of  offices 
must  be  discharged,  from  those  requiring  but  the  lowest 
degree  of  intellectual  power,  to  those  requiring  the  very 
highest,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  endowments  ought 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation.    In  the  course  of  human  affairs,  there  arise 
difficulties  which  can  only  be  comprehended,  or  sur- 
mounted by  the  strongest  native  power  of  intellect, 
strengthened  by  the  most  assiduous  exercise,  and  en- 
riched with  the  most  extended  knowledge^and  even 
these  are  sometimes  found  inadequate  to  the  exigency. 
The  first  want  of  society  is — leaders.    Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  value  to  Athens,  of  Solon,  Aristides,  Themis- 
tocies,  Cymon,  or  Pericles?  If  society  have  not  leaders 
qualified  as  I  have  said,  they  will  have  those  who  will 
lead  thefn  blindly  to  their  loss  and  ruin.    Men  of  no 
great  native  power  of  intellect,  and  of  imperfect  and 
superficial  knowledge,  are  the  most  mischievous  of  all — 
none  are  so  busy,  meddling,  eonfident,  presumptuous, 
and  intolerant.     The  whole  of  society  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  exertions  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
endowments.    Of  all  communities,  one  of  the  least  di- 
sirabie,  would  be  that  in  which  imperfect,  superficial, 
half-education  should  be  universal.    The  first  care  of 
a  stale  which  regards  its  own  safety,  prosperity  and 
honor,  should  be,  that  when  minds  of  extraordinary 
power  appear,  to  whatever  department  of  knowledge, 
art  or  science,  their  exertions  may  be  directed,  the 
means  should  be  provided  of  their  most  consummate 
cultiTation.    Next  to  this,  that  education  should  be  as 
widely  extended  as  possible. 

Odium  has  been  cast  upon  our  legislation,  on  account 
of  its  forbidding  the  elements  of  education  to  be  com- 
municated to  slaves.  But  in  truth  what  injury  is  done 
to  them  by  this  7  He  who  works  during  the  day  with 
his  hands,  does  not  read  in  intervals  of  leisure  for  bis 
amusement,  or  the  improvement  of  his  mind — or  the 
exceptions  are  so  very  rare,  as  scarcely  to  need  the 
being  provided  for.  Of  the  many  slaves  whom  I  have 
known  capable  of  reading,  I  have  never  known  one  to 
read  any  thing  but  the  Bible,  and  this  task  they  imposed 
on  themselves  as  matter  of  duty.  Of  all  methods  of 
religbus  instruction,  however,  this,  of  reading  for  them- 
selves, would  be  the  most  inefiicient^their  comprehen- 


sion is  defective,  and  the  employment  is  to  them  an 
unusual  and  laborious  one.  There  are  but  very  few 
who  do  not  enjoy  other  means,  more  efiectual  for  reli- 
gious instruction.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  opened 
for  the  white  population,  from  which  they  are  excluded. 
I  believe  it  a  mistake,  to  say  that  the  instructions  there 
given  are  not  adapted  to  their  comprehension,  or  calcu- 
lated to  improve  them.  If  they  are  given  as  they 
ought  to  be — practically,  and  without  pretension,  and 
are  such  as  are  generally  intelligible  to  the  free  part  of 
the  audience,  comprehending  all  grades  of  intellectual 
capacity,  they  will  not  be  unintelligible  to  slaves.  I 
doubt  whether  this  be  not  better  than  instruction,  ad- 
dressed specially  to  themselves — which  they  might  look 
upon  as  a  device  of  the  master's,  to  make  them  more 
obedient  and  profitable  to  himself.  Their  minds,  gene- 
rally, shew  a  strong  religious  tendency,  and  they  are 
fond  of  assuming  the  ofiSice  of  religious  instruciers  to 
each  other ;  and  perhaps  their  religious  notions  are  not 
much  more  extravagant  than  those  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  free  population  of  our  country.  I  am  not  sure 
that  there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  them,  than 
of  the  free  population,  who  make  some  sort  of  religious 
profession.  It  is  certainly  the  master's  interest  that  they 
should  have  proper  religious  sentiments,  and  if  he  fails 
in  his  duty  towards  them,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  con- 
sequences will  be  visited  not  upon  them,  but  upon  him. 

If  there  were  any  chance  of  their  elevating  their 
rank  and  condition  in  society,  it  might  be  matter  of 
hardship,  that  they  should  be  debarred  those  rudiments 
of  knowledge  which  open  the  way  to  further  attain- 
ments. But  this  thCy  know  cannot  be,  and  that  further 
attainments  would  be  useless  to  them.  Of  the  evil  of 
this,  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  A  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  is  convenient 
and  important  to  the  free  laborer,  who  is  the  transactor 
of  his  own  afifairs,  and  the  guardian  of  his  own  inte- 
rests—but of  what  use  would  they  be  to  the  slave  ? 
These  alone  do  not  elevate  the  mind  or  character,  if 
such  elevation  were  desirable. 

If  we  estimate  their  morals  according  to  that  which 
should  be  the  standard  of  a  free  man's  morality,  then  I 
grant  they  are  degraded  in  morals — though  by  no  means 
to  the  extent  which  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  institution  seem  to  suppose.  We  justly  suppose, 
that  the  Creator  will  require  of  man,  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  his  providence  has 
placed  him,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which 
are  adapted  to  their  performance ;  that  he  will  make 
allowance  for  all  imperfection  of  knowledge,  and  the 
absence  of  the  usual  helps  and  motives  which  lead 
to  self-correction  and  improvement.  The  degradation 
of  morals  relates  principally  to  loose  notions  of  honesty, 
leading  to  petty  thefts ;  to  falsehood  and  to  licentious 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Though  with  respect 
even  to  these,  I  protest  agninst  the  opinion  which  seems 
to  be  elsewhere  entertained,  that  they  are  universal,  or 
that  slaves,  in  respect  to  them,  might  not  well  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  lowest  laborious  class  of  other 
countries.  But  certainly  there  is  much  dishonesty  lead- 
ing to  petty  thefU.  It  leads,  however,  to  nothing  else. 
They  have  no  contracts  or  dealings  which  might  be  a 
temptation  to  fraud,  nor  do  I  know  that  their  characters 
have  any  tendency  that  way.  They  are  restrained  by 
the  consunt,  vigilanti  and  interested  superintendence 
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which  it  exercised  over  them,  fnxn  the  oommiseion  of 
offences  of  greater  roajtnitude— even  if  they  were  die- 
poeed  to  them— which  I  am  eatitfied  they  are  not.' 
Nothing  is  ao  rarely  heard  of,  as  an  atroeioua  crime 
eommitted  by  a  slave ;  especially  since  they  have  worn 
off  the  savage  character  which  their  progenitors  brought 
with  them  from  Africa.  Their  ounces  are  confined 
to  petty  depredations,  principally  for  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites,  and  these  for  reasons  already  given, 
ara  chiefly  confined  to  the  property  of  their  owner, 
which  is  most  exposed  to  them.  They  could  make  no 
use  of  a  considerable  booty,  if  they  should  obtain  it 
It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  less  evil  to  sosieiy  in  its  conse* 
quences  and  example,  than  if  committed  by  a  freeman, 
who  is  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions.  With  rafe- 
rence  to  society  then,  the  ofience  is  less  in  itself-^and 
may  we  not  hope  that  it  is  less  in  the  sight  of  God.  A 
slave  has  no  hope  that  by  a  course  of  integrity,  he  can 
materially  elevate  his  condition  in  society,  nor  can  his 
offence  materially  depress  it,  or  affect  bis  means  of 
support,  or  that  of  his  family.  Compared  to  the  free- 
man, he  has  no  cbaraeter  to  establish  or  to  lose.  He 
has  not  been  exercised  to  self-government,  and  being 
witJiottt  intellectual  resources,  can  leas  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  appetite.  Theft  in  a  freeman  is  a  crime ;  in 
a  slave,  it  is  a  vice.  I  recollect  to  have  heard  it  said,  in 
reference  to  some  question  of  a  slave'fe  thefk  which  waa 
agitated  in  a  court,  *'  courts  of  justice  have  no  more  to 
do  with  a  slave's  stealing,  than  with  his  lyin^— that  is 
a  matter  for  the  domestic  forum."  It  was  truly  said«- 
the  theft  of  a  slave  is  no  offence  against  society.  Com- 
pare all  the  evils  resulting  from  thh,  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  vice,  crime  and  depravity,  which  in  an  Euro- 
pean, or  one  of  our  northern  cities,  disgusts  the  moral 
feelings,  and  render  life  and  property  insecure.  So  with 
respect  to  his  falsehood.  I  have  never  beard  or  observ- 
ed,  that  slaves  have  any  peculiar  proclivity  to  false- 
hood, unless  it  be  in  denying,  or  concealing  their  own 
offBnces,  or  those  of  their  fellows.  I  have  never  heard 
of  falsehood  told  by  a  slave  for  a  malicioiia  purpose. 
Lies  of  vanity  are  aomeiimes  told,  aa  among  the  weak 
and  ignorant  of  other  oonditiona.  Falsehood  is  not 
attributed  to  an  individual  charged  with  an  offence  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice,  who  pleads  nti  gwtfly  and  cer- 
Uinly  the  strong  lemptaiion  to  escape  punishment^  ha 
the  highest  degree  extenuates,  if  it  does  not  excuse, 
falsehood  told  by  a  stow.  If  the  object  be  to  screen  a 
fellow  slave,  the  act  bears  some  semblance  of  fidelity, 
and  perhaps  truth  could  not  be  told  without  breach  of 
confidence.  I  know  not  how  to  characterise  the  iaise- 
bood  of  a  slave. 

It  has  often  been  said  by  the  denouneen  of  slavery, 
that  marriage  does  not  exist  among  slaves.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  underetand  thia,  unless  wilful  falsehood  were 
intended.  We  know  that  marriages  are  contracted  ; 
may  be,  snd  often  are,  solemnized  with  the  forms  usual 
among  other  classes  of  society,  and  oAen  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  during  lifii.  The  law  has  not  provided  for 
making  those  marriages  indissoluble,  nor  could  it  do  so. 
If  a  man  abandons  his  wife,  being  without  property, 
and  being  both  property  themselvea,  lie  cannot  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  bar.  If  he  absndona  his  wife,  and 
lives  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  another,  tlte  law 
cannot  punish  him  fbr  bigamy.  It  may  perhaps  be 
meant  that  the  chastity  of  wives  ia  not  procaetcd  by 


law  from  the  outragea  of  vk»leoee.  1  aMiicr,u«tih 
respect  to  their  lives,  that  they  are  protected  by  nan- 
nera,  and  their  poeition.  Who  ever  heard  of  ndi  out- 
ragea being  offered  7  At  leaat  as  seMooi,  i  will  Tcotm 
to  say,  as  in  other  eommunities  of  differeot  ftmn  of 
polity.  One  reason  doubtless  may  be,  that  oftea  ifaeM 
ia  do  disposition  to  reaiat.  Another  resson  ilao  miy  be, 
that  there  ia  little  temptation  to  such  viokooe,  at  then 
is  BO  large  a  proportioa  of  thia  class  of  females  whoKi 
tittle  value  on  chaatity,  and  afford  essy  gmiificatioD  to 
the  paasions  of  men.  It  might  be  supposed,  from  the 
representationa  of  some  writers,  that  a  slave  boUiog 
country  were  one  wide  stew  for  the  indo]|:aee  of 
unbridled  lust.  Particular  insunces  of  intettpente  ud 
shameless  debauchery  are  related,  which  maj  pctbps 
be  true,  and  it  ia  left  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  ooi- 
veraal  state  of  manners.  Brutes  and  abaineleii  d^ 
baucbees  there  ara  in  every  country ;  we  ksow  ihat  if 
such  things  are  related  aa  general  or  characieriiue,  tlM 
representation  is  false.  Who  would  aigue  from  ibe 
existenoe  of  a  CoL  Chartrea  in  England,  or  of  nme 
individuate  wlio  might,  perhapa,  be  named  in  otter  por- 
tions of  this  country,  of  the  horrid  diMoIaieaett  of 
roannen  oecaaionod  by  the  want  of  the  iosutoiioB  of 
alavery.  Yet  the  aig:ument  might  be  ar|:ed  qoitc  u 
fiiirly,  and  it  really  seema  to  me  with  a  little  bmk  j» 
tioe— lor  there  auch  depravity  is  attended  with  imek 
more  pernicious  consequences.  Tet  let  na  not  deojr  or 
extenuate  the  truth.  It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  tk 
morale  of  thia  class  ara  very  k)Ose,  (by  no  mean  m 
univeraally  so  aa  ia  often  aupposed,)  snd  that  the  pis- 
sions  of  men  of  the  superior  caate,  tempt  snd  find  ^ti- 
fication  in  the  eaay  cluiatiiy  of  the  femslea.  Tbii  is 
evil»  and  to  be  remedied,  if  we  can  do  ao,  wiibooitbe 
introduction  of  greater  eril.  But  evil  ia  inddeot  to 
every  condition  of  society,  and  as  I  have  said,  wehtw 
only  to  consider  in  which  institutioo  it  oioat  jncdooa* 
natesi 

Compsre  these  prostitutes  of  our  eountiy,  (if  itiiDot 
injustice  to  call  tbem  so,)  aud  their  condition  with  those 
of  other  countries — the  seventy  thousand  prosiitntei  of 
London,  or  of  Paris,  or  the  ten  thousand  of  New  \  ort, 
or  our  ot her  northern  ei ties.  Take  the  picture  giva  of 
the  firet,  from  the  author  whom  I  have  before  qtKMed. 
"The  laws  and  customs  of  England,  conspire  toaok 
this  class  of  English  women  into  a  sUte  of  vice  and  mi- 
sery, below  that  which  necessarily  belongs  lo  ih«ir 
condition.  Hence,  their  extreme  degradation,  their 
troopers*  oaths,  their  love  of  gin,  their  despcrite  rrck- 
lessness,  and  the  shortness  of  their  miserable  lire*''' 

"  English  women  of  this  class,  or  rather  girb,  for  f<* 
of  them  live  to  be  women,  die  like  sheep  with  the  rot; 
so  fast  that  soon  there  would  be  none  left,  if  •  6^ 
supply  were  not  obtained  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths. 
But  a  fresh  supply  is  si  ways  obtained  without  ibel<«^ 
trouble:  seduation  essily  keeps  pace  with  proftitotioD 
or  mortality.  Those  that  die,  are,  like  factory  chiMies 
that  die,  instantly  succeeded  by  new  eompetiion  for 
misery  and  death."  There  is  no  hour  of  a  saauner's  or 
a  winter'a  night,  in  which  there  may  not  he  found  io 
the  streets  s  ghsstly  wreu:h  expiring  under  the  doshk 
tortures  of  disesse  and  famine.  Though  less  agp** 
ted  in  its  featurea,  the  picture  of  prosiituuon  in  N«» 
York  or  Philsdelphia  would  be  of  like  character. 

In  such  eommunitiea,  the  unmarried  wooaa  vw 
beeomea  a  mother,  ia  aa  outesst  from  sooktf-i^ 
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tboa^bfODiimeoUlMts  lament  the  hardship  of  the  oaae, 
it  IB  jmdy  and  neoeasarily  ao.  She  ia  cut  off  from  the 
hope  of  useful  and  profitable  employment}  and  driven 
by  neceaaity  to  further  vice.  Her  miaeryi  and  the 
hopeI<!>snesa  of  retrievinjjT,  render  her  deapeiate,  until 
the  flinki  into  every  depth  of  depravity,  and  is  prepared 
for  every  crime  that  can  contaminate  and  infest  society. 
She  has  given  birth  to  a  human  being,  who^  if  it  be  ao 
uofortanate  as  to  aurvive  its  miserable  infancy,  is  com- 
monly educated  to  a  like  course  of  vice,  depravity  and 
erime. 

Compare  with  this  the  female  slave  under  similar  oir- 
cumstnnces.  She  is  not  a  less  useful  member  of  society 
thao  before.    If  shame  be  attached  to  her  conduct,  it 
ia  lach  shame  as  would  be  elsewhere  felt  for  a  venial 
impropriety.    She  has  not  impaired  her  means  of  sup- 
port, nor  materially  impaired  her  character,  or  lowered 
bn  station  in  society ;  she  has  done  no  great  injury  to 
bereelf,  or  any  other  human  being.    Her  offspring  is 
not  a  burden,  but  an  acquisition  to  her  owner ;  his  sup- 
port is  provided  for,  and  he  is  brought  up  to  uaefulness ; 
if  the  fruitof  intercourse  with  a  freeman,  his  condition 
it,  perhaps,  raised  somewhat  above  that  of  his  tnother. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  imperfect  knowledge, 
tempted  by  the  strongest  of  human  passions — unre- 
strained by  the  motives  which  operate  to  restrain,  but 
are  so  often  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  conduct  of 
females  elsewhere,  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  she 
should  so  often  yield  to  the  temptation  1    la  not  the 
evil  less  in  itself,  and  in  reference  to  society — much  less 
in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  and  mani    As  was  said  of  theft — 
the  want  of  chastity,  which  among  females  of  other 
countries,  is  sometimes  vice,  sometimes  crime — among 
the  free  of  our  own,  much  more  aggravated  s  among 
slaves,  hardly  deserves  a  harsher  term  than  that  of 
weakness.    I  have  heard  of  complaint  made  by  a  free 
prostitute,  of  the  greater  countenance  and  indulgence 
shown  by  society  towards  colored  persons  of  her  pro- 
fession, (sways  regarded  as  of  an  inferior  and  aervile 
class,  though  individually  free^)  than  to  those  of  her 
own  complexion.    The  former  rcadUy  obtain  employ- 
ment; are  even  admitted  into  families,  and  treated  with 
some  degree  of  kindness  and  familiarity,  while  any  ap- 
proach to  intercourse  with  the  latter  ia  shunned  as  con- 
tamination.   The  distinction  is  habitually  made,  and  it 
is  founded  on  the  unerring  instinct  of  nature.  The  co- 
lored prostitute  is,  in  fact,  a  far  less  contaminated  and 
depraved  being.    Still  many,  in  spite  of  temptation, 
do  preserve  a  perfectly  virtuous  conduct,  and  I  imagine 
it  hardly  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  one  of  these,  that 
she  was  likely  to  be  forced  from  it  by  authority  or 
viulence. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  we  have  no  prostitutes  from  the 
free  class  of  society  among  ouraelves.  I  answer  in  no 
assignable  proportion.  With  general  truth,  it  might 
be  said,  that  there  are  none.  When  such  a  case  oecurs, 
it  is  among  the  rare  evils  of  society.  And  apart  from 
other  and  better  reasons,  which  we  believe  to  exist,  it 
is  plain  that  it  must  be  so,  from  the  comparative  absenoe 
of  temptation.  Our  brothels,  eomparatively  very  few~ 
and  theae  •ktndd  not  be  permitted  to  exi»t  at  att— are 
filled,  for  the  most  part,  by  importation  from  the  cities 
of  our  confederate  states,  where  slavery  does  not  exist. 
In  return  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  from  our 
slavery,  along  with  tariffs,  libels,  opinions,  moral,  reli- 
gioua,  or  poUtiaal— they  fumiah  us  also  with  a  supply 
of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  Never,  but  in  a  sinrle  in- 
stance, have  i  heard  of  an  imputation  on  the  general 


purity  of  manners,  among  the  firee  fenvalea  of  the  slave 
holding  stales.  Such  an  imputation,  however,  and 
made  in  coarse  terms,  we  have  never  heard  here — hera 
where  divorce  was  never  known — where  no  court  was 
ever  polluted  by  an  action  for  criminal  conversation 
with  a  wife — where  it  is  related  rather  as  matter  of  tra- 
dition, not  unmingled  with  wonder,  that  a  Carolinian 
woman  of  education  and  family,  proved  false  to  her 
conjugal  faith — an  imputation  deserving  only  of  such 
reply  as  self-respect  would  forbid  us  to  give,  if  respect 
for  the  author  of  it  did  not.  And  can  it  be  doubted, 
that  this  purity  is  caused  by,  and  is  a  compensation  for 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  existence  of  an  enslaved 
class  of  more  relsxed  morals? 

It  is  mostly  the  warm  passions  of  youth,  which  give 
rise  to  licentious  intercourse.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  with  en- 
alaved  females,  is  less  depraving  in  its  effects,  than 
when  it  is  carried  on  with  females  of  their  own  caste. 
In  the  first  place,  as  like  attracts  like,  that  which  is  un- 
like repels;  and  though  the  strength  of  passion  be  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  repulsion,  still  the  attraction  ia 
less.  He  feels  that  he  is  connecting  himself  with  one 
of  an  inferior  and  servile  caste,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  deg^dation  in  the  act.  The  intercourse  is 
generally  casual;  he  doea  not  make  her  habitually  an 
aasoeiate,  and  is  less  likely  to  receive  any  taint  from 
her  habits  and  manners.  He  is  less  liable  to  thoae  ex- 
traordinary ftscinations,  with  which  worthless  women 
sometimes  entangle  their  victims,  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  all  principle,  worth  and  vigor  of  character.  The 
female  of  his  own  race  offers  greater  allurements.  The 
haunts  of  vice  often  present  a  shew  of  elegance,  and 
various  luxury  tempts  the  senses.  They  sre  made  an 
habitual  resort,  and  their  inmates  associate,  till  the 
general  character  receivea  a  taint  from  the  corrupted 
atmosphere.  Not  only  the  practice  is  licentious,  but 
the  understanding  is  sophisticated ;  the  moral  feelings 
sre  bewildered,  and  the  boundaries  of  virtue  and  vice 
confuaed.  Where  such  licentiousness  very  extensively 
prevails,  society  is  rotten  to  the  heart. 

But  is  it  aamall  compensation  for  the  evils  attending 
the  relation  of  the  sexes  among  the  enslaved  class, 
that  they  have  universally  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
the  firat  instinct  of  nature,  by  forming  matrimonial 
connexiona?  What  painful  restraint — what  constant 
effort  to  struggle  against  the  strongest  impulses,  are 
habitually  practised  elsewhere,  and  by  other  classes? 
And  they  must  be  practised,  unless  greater  evils  would 
be  encountered.  On  the  one  side,  all  the  evils  of  vice, 
with  the  miaeries  to  which  it  leads— on  the  other,  a 
marriage  cursed  and  made  hateful  by  want,  the  suffer- 
ings of  children,  and  agonizing  apprehensions  con- 
cerning iheir  future  fate.  Is  it  a  small  good,  that  the 
slave  is  free  from  all  thisi  He  knows  that  his  own 
subsistence  is  secure,  and  that  his  children  will  be  in  as 
good  a  condition  as  himself.  To  a  refined  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  it  may  not  be  difl!icnlt  to  practise  the  re- 
straint of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  the  reasoning 
from  such  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  is  most  falla- 
cious. To  these,  the  supply  of  their  natural  and  physi- 
cal wants,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  domestic 
affections,  must,  for  the  most  part,  afford  the  greatest 
good  of  which  they  are  capable.  To  the  evils  which 
sometimes  attend  their  matrimonial  connexions,  arising 
from  their  looser  morality,  slaves,  for  obvious  reasons, 
are  comparatively  insensible.  I  sm  no  apologist  of 
vice,  nor  would  I  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the  protU- 
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gate  and  unfeeling',  who  would  violate  the  ranctity  of 
even  thcac  engageinentfl,*and  occasion  the  pain  which 
snch  violaiiona  no  doubt  do  often  inflict.  Yet  such  ia 
the  truth  and  we  cannot  make  it  otherwit e.  We  know, 
that  a  woman*8  having  been  before  a  mother,  ia  very 
aeldom  indeed  an  objection  to  her  being  made  a  wife. 
I  know  perfectly  well  how  thia  will  be  regarded  by  a 
claaa  of  reaaonera  or  declaimers,  aa  impoaing  a  character 
of  deeper  horror  on  the  whole  system ;  but  atill,  I  will 
aay,  that  if  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  evil,  it  ia  mercy 
that  the  sensibility  to  it  should  be  blunted.  Ia  it  no 
compenaation  alao  for  the  vicea  incident  to  slavery, 
that  they  are,  to  a  great  degree,  aecured  againat  the 
temptation  to  greater  crimee  and  more  atrocioua  vicea, 
and  the  miaeriea  which  attend  them;  againat  their  own 
disposition  to  indolence,  and  the  profligacy  which  ia 
ita  common  result  ? 

But  if  they  are  subject  to  the  vices,  they  have  also 
the  virtues  of  slaves.  Fidelity — often  proof  againat  all 
temptation,  even  death  iuelf;  an  eminently  cheerful 
and  social  temper ;  what  the  Bible  imposes  aa  a  duty^ 
bat  which  might  seem  an  equivocal  v^tue  in  the  code 
of  modem  morality — submission  to  constituted  autho- 
rity, and  a  disposition  to  be  attached  to,  aa  well  aa  to 
respect  thoae  whom  they  are  taught  to  regard  aa  aupe- 
riors.  They  may  have  all  the  knowledge  which  will 
make  them  uaefnl  in  the  station  in  which  Qod  haa  been 
pleaaed  to  place  them,  and  may  cultivate  the  virtues 
which  will  render  them  acceptable  to  him.  But  what 
has  the  slave  of  any  country  to  do  with  heroic  virtues, 
liberal  knowledge,  or  elegant  accompliahmenta  1  It  ia 
for  the  master;  arising  out  of  his  situation — impost 
on  him  as  duty— dangeroua  and  disgraceful  if  neg- 
lected— to  compensate  for  thia,  by  hia  own  more  aaidu- 
ous  cultivation  of  the  more  genet ous  virtues,  and  libe- 
ral attainments. 

It  haa  been  supposed  one  of  the  great  evils  of  slavery, 
that  it  affords  the  slave  no  opportunity  of  raiaing  him- 
self to  a  higher  rank  in  society,  and  that  he  has,  there- 
fore, no  inducement  to  meritorious  exertion,  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  faculties.  The  indolence  and  careless- 
ness of  the  slave,  and  the  less  productive  quality  of  his 
labor,  are  traced  to  the  want  of  such  excitement.  The 
first  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  ia  his  security. 
If  he  can  rise  no  higher,  he  is  just  in  the  same  degree 
aecured  against  the  chances  of  falling  lower.  It  haa 
been  sometimes  made  a  question  whether  it  were  better 
for  man  to  be  freed  from  the  perturbations  of  hope  and 
fear,  or  to  be  exposed  to  their  vicissitudes.  But  I  sup- 
pose there  could  be  little  question  with  respect  to  a 
situation,  in  which  the  fcara  must  greatly  predominate 
over  the  hopea.  And  such,  I  apprehend,  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  laboring  poor  in  countries  where  slavery 
does  not  exist.  If  not  exposed  to  present  suffering, 
there  is  continual  appiehension  for  the  future— for 
themselves — for  their  children — of  sickness  and  want, 
if  not  of  actual  starvation.  They  expect  to  improve 
their  circumstances !  Would  any  person  of  ordinary 
candor,  aay  that  there  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  them,  who 
docs  not  well  know,  that  with  all  the  exeition  he  can 
make,  it  is  out  of  hia  power  materially  to  improve  his 
circumstances  1  I  speak  not  so  much  of  menial  ser- 
vantBi  who  are  generally  of  a  auperior  claas,  as  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  laborers.  They  labor 
with  no  such  view.  It  is  the  instinctive  struggle  to 
preserve  existence^-and  when  the  superior  efficiency  of 
their  labor  over  that  of  our  alavca  is  pointed  out,  aa  be- 
ing animate^  by  a  freeman's  hopes,  might  it  not  well  be 


replied — it  ia  because  they  labor  under  a  sterner  eoin- 
pulsion.  The  lawa  interpose  no  obstacle  to  tbcir  nil 
ing  their  condition  in  society.  'Tis  a  great  boon;  bot 
aa  to  the  great  masa,  they  know  that  they  never  vill  be 
able  to  raise  it — and  it  should  seem  not  very  important 
in  effect,  whether  it  be  the  interdict  of  law,  or  imposed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  society.  One  in  a  thou- 
sand is  successful.  But  does  his  success  compennie 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  many  who  are  tantalized,  baf- 
fled,  and  tortured  in  vain  aitempu  to  attain  a  likeie> 
ault  7  If  the  individual  be  conscious  of  intellcctuil 
power,  the  suffering  is  g^reater.  Even  where  lacceia 
is  apparently  attained,  he  aometimea  gains  it  bni  to 
die ;  or  with  all  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  exhausted— vom 
out  in  the  atruggle  with  fortune.  If  it  be  tnie  that  the 
African  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the  human  race,  of  l«a 
elevated  character,  and  more  limited  intellect,  is  it  oAt 
desirable  that  the  inferior  laboring  clasa  thoald  be 
made  up  of  such,  who  will  conform  to  their  ooodition 
without  painful  aspirations,  and  vain  struggles  1 

The  slave  ia  certainly  liable  to  be  sold.  But,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  questioned,  whether  this  is  a  greater  evil 
than  the  liability  of  the  laborer,  in  fully  peopled  coos- 
triea,  to  be  diamiaaed  by  hia  employer,  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  or  the 
meana  of  aubsistence  elsewhere.  With  ua,  the  em- 
ployer cannot  dismiss  hia  laborer  without  pioTidin^ 
him  with  another  employer.  His  means  of  sabcistencc 
are  aecure,  and  this  is  a  compensation  for  much.  He 
ia  also  liable  to  be  aeparated  from  wife  or  child- thoo^b 
not  more  frequently,  that  I  am  aware  of|  than  the  exi- 
gency of  their  condition  compels  the  separation  of  fairi- 
lies  among  the  laboring  poor  elsewhere;  boi  fn'U 
native  character  and  temperament,  the  separation  ii 
much  leaa  severely  felt  And  it  is  one  of  the  compen- 
sations, that  he  may  sustain  these  relations  vitboci 
suffering  a  still  severer  penalty  for  the  bdulgence. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  a  noble  passion—to  have  the 
free,  uncontrolled  disposition  of  ourselves,  our  words 
and  actions.  But  alas !  it  is  one  in  which  ve  koov 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  can  never  be 
gratified.  It  ia  mockery,  to  say  that  the  laborer  any 
where  haa  such  disposition  of  himself;  though  there 
may  be  an  approach  to  it  in  aome  peculiar,  and  ihosct 
perhapa,  not  the  moat  desirable,  states  of  society.  Bat 
unless  he  be  properly  disciplined  and  prepared  foriti 
enjoyment,  it  is  the  moat  faul  boon  that  could  be  con- 
ferred—fatal  to  himself  and  others.  If  slaves  have  lc« 
freedom  of  action  than  other  laborers,  which  I  bj  dc 
meana  admit,  they  are  aaved  in  a  great  degree  from  tbe 
responsibility  of  self-government,  and  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  their  own  perverse  wills.  Those  who  ha^c 
looked  most  closely  into  life,  and  know  how  ^i  « 
portion  of  human  misery  is  derived  from  these  sourecs- 
the  undecided  and  wavering  purpose,  producing  inn- 
fectual  exertion,  or  indolence  with  iu  thousand  atiewi- 
ant  evila — the  wayward  conduct— in  temperance  or  pn>- 
fligacy— will  most  appreciate  this  benefit.  The  line  oi 
a  alave'aduty  ia  marked  out  with  precision,  and  bebu 
no  choice  but  to  follow  it.  He  is  saved  the  double  diffi- 
culty, first  of  determining  the  proper  course  for  hinwclf. 
and  then  of  aummoning  up  the  energy  vbich  will  va- 
tain  him  in  purauing  it 

If  aome  auperior  power  should  impose  on  the  labori- 
ous poor  of  any  other  country  this,  as  their  onaliwa- 
ble  condition — you  shall  be  saved  from  the  lortorinc 
anxiety  concerning  your  own  future  support,  and  that 
of  your  children,  which  now  pursues  you  through  lif'r 
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ud  baunta  you  in  death — you  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  regular  and  healthful,  though  not  ezceasive 
labor— in  return,  you  ahall  have  the  ample  supply  of 
your  natural  wants — you  may  follow  the  instinct  of  na- 
tare  in  becoming  parents,  without  apprehending'  that 
this  Bi^)ply  will  fail  youiselves  or  your  children— you 
ibali  be  supported  and  relieved  in  sickness,  and  in  old 
a^e  wear  out  the  remains  of  existence  among  familiar 
scenes  and  accustomed  associates,  without  being  driven 
to  beg*,  or  to  resort  to  the  hard  and  miserable  charity  of 
a  work  bouse— you  shall  of  necessity  be  temperate,  and 
sball  bave  neither  the  temptation  nor  opportunity  to 
commit  great  crimes,  or  practice  the  more  destructive 
vices— bow  inappreciable  would  the  boon  be  thought  I 
And  is  not  this  a  very  near  spproach  to  the  condition  of 
our  slaves?  The  evils  of  their  situation  they  but  lightly 
feel,  and  would  hardly  feel  at  all,  if  they  were  not  sedu- 
lously instructed  into  sensibility.  Certain  it  is,  that  if 
their  fate  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  council  of 
the  most  enlightened  philanthropists  in  Christendom, 
witb  tulimited  resources,  they  could  place  them  in  no 
situation  so  favorable  to  themselves,  as  that  which  they 
at  present  occupy.  But  whatever  good  there  may  be,  or 
whatever  mitigation  of  evil,  it  is  worse  than  valueless, 
because  it  is  the  result  of  slavery, 

I  am  aware,  that  however  often  answered,  it  is  likely 
to  be  repeated  again  and  again — how  can  that  institu- 
tion be  tolerable,  by  which  a  large  class  of  society  is 
cut  off  from  the  hope  of  improvement  in  knowledge; 
to  whom  blows  are  not  degrading ;  theft  no  more  than 
a  fault;  falsehood  and  the  want  of  chastity  almost 
venial,  and  in  which  a  husband  or  parent  looks  with 
comparative  indifference,  on  that  which,  to  a  freeman, 
vould  be  the  dishonor  of  a  wife  or  child  1 

But  why  nut,  if  it  produces  the  greatest  aggregate 
of  good  ?  Sin  and  ignorance  are  only  evils  because 
they  lead  to  misery.  It  is  not  our  institution,  but  the 
ioBiitntion  of  nature,  that  in  the  progress  of  society  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  exposed  to  want,  and  the  misery 
which  it  brings,  and  therofore  involved  in  ignorance, 
vice,  and  depravity.  In  anticipating  some  of  the  good, 
we  also  anticipate  a  portion  of  the  evil  of  civilization. 
But  we  have  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  The  want  and 
the  misery  are  unknown ;  the  ignorance  is  less  a  mis- 
fortune, because  the  being  is  not  the  guardian  of  him- 
self, and  partly  on  account  of  that  involuntary  igno- 
rance, the  vice  is  less  vice — less  hurtful  to  man,  and 
less  displeasing  to  God. 

There  is  something  in  this  word  slavery  which 
eeems  to  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  insane  root, 
and  distempers  the  minds  of  men.  That  which  would 
be  true  in  relation  to  one  predicament,  they  misspply 
to  another,  to  which  it  has  no  application  at  all.  Some 
of  the  virtues  of  a  freeman  would  be  the  vices  of  slaves. 
To  submit  to  a  blow,  would  be  degrading  to  a  freeman« 
because  he  is  the  protector  of  himself.  It  is  not  de- 
grading to  a  slave—  neither  is  it  to  a  priest  or  a  woman. 
And  is  it  a  misfortune  that  it  should  be  so?  The  free- 
man of  other  countries  is  compelled  to  submit  to  indig- 
nities hardly  more  endurable  than  blows — indignities 
to  make  the  sensitive  feelings  shrink,  and  the  proud 
heart  swell ;  and  this  very  name  of  freeman  gives  them 
double  lancor.  If  when  a  man  is  bom  in  Europe,  it 
were  certainly  foreseen  that  he  was  destined  to  a  life  of 
painful  labor — to  obscurity,  contempt  and  privation — 
«>'ould  it  not  be  mercy  that  he  should  be  reared  in  ig- 
norance and  apathy,  and  trained  to  the  endurance  of 
the  evils  be  must  encounter  1  It  is  not  certainly  fore- 
seen as  to  any  individual,  but  it  is  foreseen  as  to  the 


great  mass  of  those  bom  of  the  laboring  poor ;  and  it  is 
for  the  mass,  not  for  the  exception,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  society  are  to  provide.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
character  and  intellect  of  the  individual  should  be  suit- 
ed to  the  station  which  he  is  to  occupy?  Would  you 
do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  ox,  by  giving  him  a 
cultivated  understanding  or  fine  feelings  ?  So  far  as 
the  mere  laborer  has  the  pride,  the  knowledge,  or  the 
aspirations  of  a  freeman,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situation, 
and  must  doubly  feel  its  infelicity.  If  there  are  sordid, 
servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be  performed,  is  it  not 
better  that  there  should  be  sordid,  servile,  and  labo- 
rious beings  to  perform  them  ?  If  there  were  infallible 
marks  by  which  individuals  of  inferior  intellect,  and 
inferior  character,  could  be  selected  at  their  birth- 
would  not  the  interests  of  society  be  served,  and  would 
not  some  sort  of  fitness  seem  to  require,  that  they 
should  be  selected  for  the  inferior  and  servile  offices  ? 
And  if  this  race  be  generally  marked  by  suoh  inferiori- 
ty, is  it  not  fit  that  they  should  fill  them  ? 

I  am  well  aware  that  those  whose  aspirations  ere  sfter 
a  state  of  society  from  which  evil  shall  be  banished, 
and  who  look  in  life  for  that  which  life  will  never  af- 
ford, contemplate  that  all  the  offices  of  life  may  be 
performed  without  contempt  or  degradation — all  be 
regarded  as  equally  liberal,  or  equally  respected.  But 
theorists  cannot  control  Nature  and  bend  her  to  their 
views,  and  the  inequality  of  which  I  have  before  spo- 
ken, is  deeply  founded  in  Nature.  The  offices  which 
employ  knowledge  and  intellect,  will  always  be  regard- 
ed as  more  liberal  than  those  which  only  require  the 
labor  of  the  hands.  When  there  is  competition  for  em- 
ployment, he  who  gives  it  bestows  a  favor,  and  it  will 
be  BO  received.  He  will  assume  superiority  from  the 
power  of  dismissing  his  laborers,  and  from  fear  of  this, 
the  latter  will  practice  deference,  often  amounting  to 
servility.  Such  in  time  will  become  the  established 
relation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  If  want  be  accompanied  with  sor- 
didness  and  squalor,  though  it  be  pitied,  the  pity  will 
be  mixed  with  some  degree  of  contempt.  If  it  lead  to 
misery,  and  misery  to  vice,  there  will  be  disgust  and 
aversion.  What  is  the  essential  character  of  slavery^ 
and  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  aervUude  of  other 
countries  ?~  If  I  should  venture  on  a  definition,  I 
should  say  that  where  a  man  is  compelled  to  labor  at 
the  will  of  another,  and  to  give  him  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  labor,  there  slavery  exists ; 
and  it  is  immaterial  by  what  sort  of  compulsion  the  will 
of  the  laborer  is  subdued.  It  is  what  no  human  being 
would  do  without  some  sort  of  compulsion.  He  can- 
not be  compelled  to  labor  by  blows.  No— but  what 
difference  does  it  make,  if  you  can  inflict  any  other 
sort  of  torture  which  will  be  equally  effectual  in  subdu- 
ing the  will  7  if  you  can  starve  him,  or  alarm  him  for 
the  subsistence  of  himself  or  his  family  ?  And  is  it  not 
under  this  compulsion  that  the  freeman  labors?  I  do 
not  mean  in  every  particular  case,  but  in  the  generaL 
Will  any  one  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  he  is  at  his 
own  disposal,  or  has  the  government  of  himself  7  True, 
he  may  change  his  employer  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct  towards  him ;  but  this  is  a  privilege  he 
would  in  the  majority  of  cases  gladly  abandon,  and 
render  the  connexion  between  them  indissoluble. 
There  is  far  less  of  the  interest  and  attachment  in  his 
relation  to  his  employer,  which  so  often  exists  between 
the  master  and  the  slave,  and  mitigates  the  condition 
of  the  latter.  An  intelligent  English  traveller  has  cha- 
racterized as  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  of  all 
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being's,  "  a  masterleM  ■Uve."  And  is  not  the  condi* 
tioD  of  the  laboring-  poor  of  other  countries  too  often 
that  of  maaterlesa  elavee  1  Take  the  following  deecrip- 
tion  of  a  free  laborer,  no  doubt  highly  colored,  quoted 
by  the  author  to  whom  I  have  before  referred. 

*<  What  is  that  defective  being,  with  calflees  legs  and 
■tooping  shouldere,  weak  in  body  and  mind,  inert,  pn- 
■ilUnimoua  and  atopid,  wboae  premature  wrinkles  and 
furtive  glance,  tell  of  misery  and  degradation  1  That  ia 
an  Engliah  peasant  or  pauper,  for  the  words  are  syno- 
nimoua.  Hia  aire  waa  a  pauper,  and  his  mother'a  milk 
wanted  nouriahment.  Prom  infancy  hia  food  haa  been 
bad,  as  well  aa  inaufficient ;  and  he  now  feeb  the  paina 
of  unaatiafied  hunger  nearly  whenever  he  is  awake. 
But  half  clothed,  and  never  aupplied  with  more  warmth 
than  suffices  to  cook  hia  acanty  meala,  cold  and  wet 
come  to  him,  and  atay  by  him  with  the  weather.  He 
IS  married,  of  course ;  for  to  this  he  would  have  been 
driven  by  the  poor  laws,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he  ne- 
ver  waa,  aufficiently  comfortable  and  prudent  to  dread 
the  burden  of  a  family.  But  though  inatinet,  and  the 
overaeer  have  gfiven  him  a  wife,  he  haa  not  taated  the 
higheat  joya  of  hoaband  and  father.  His  partner  and 
hia  little  ones  being  like  himself,  often  hungry,  seldom 
warm,  aometimea  aiok  without  aid,  and  alwaya  sorrow- 
ful without  hope,  are  greedy,  aclfish,  and  vexing ;  so, 
to  use  hia  own  expression,  he  hatea  the  sight  of  them, 
and  reaorU  to  hia  hovel,  only  becauae  a  hedge  aflbrda 
leas  aheher  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Compelled  by  pa- 
rish law  to  support  hia  family,  which  meana  to  join 
them  in  conauming  an  allowance  from  the  pariah,  he 
frequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  g^t  that  allowance 
increased,  or  prevent  ita  being  diminished.'^  Thia  brings 
beggary,  trickery,  and  quarrelling,  and  enda  in  aettled 
craft.  Though  he  have  the  inclination,  hewantathe 
courage  to  become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  hia 
elass,  a  poacher  or  smuggler  on  a  large  scale,  but  he 
pilfers  oceaaionally,  and  teachea  his  children  to  lie  and 
steal.  Hia  subdued  and  alaviah  manner  towards  hia 
great  neighbora,  ahewa  that  they  treat  him  with  auapi- 
cion  and  harahncss.  Conaequently  he  at  once  dreada 
and  hatea  them ;  but  he  will  never  harm  them  by  vio- 
lent means.  Too  degraded  to  be  desperate,  he  is  only 
thoroughly  depraved.  Hia  miaerable  career  will  be 
short ;  rheumatism  and  aathma  are  conducting  him  to 
the  work-bouse,  where  he  will  breathe  hia  laat  without 
one  pleasant  recollection,  and  eo  make  room  for  another 
wretch,  who  may  live  and  die  in  the  aame  way."  And 
thia  deacription,  or  some  other,  not  much  less  revolt- 
ing, is  applied  to  "  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  great 
body  of  the  people."  Take  the  following  deacription 
of  the  condition  of  childhood,  which  haa  juatly  been 
called  eloquent.* 

"The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young  tlmea; 
it  makes  the  very  heart  bleed,  to  overhear  the  casual 
street  talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a 
woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather 
above  the  squalid  beings  we  have  been  contemplating. 
It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays, 
(fitting  that  age,)  of  the  promiaed  eight  or  play ;  of 
praised  sufficiency  at  schooL  It  is  of  mangling  and 
clear  starching ;  of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes. 
The  questions  of  the  child,  that  ahould  be  the  very  out- 
pouringa  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  wiihfore- 
caat  and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
woman,  before  it  waa  a  child.  It  haa  learnt  to  go  to 
market;  it  chaffers,  it  hagglea,  it  envies,  it  murmurs; 
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it  is  knowing,  scute,  shsrpened ;  it  never  pnttkt." 
Imagine  auch  a  description  applied  to  the  ehildrea  of 
negro  slaves,  the  most  vacant  of  human  bebgi,  vboie 
life  is  a  holiday. 

And  this  people,  to  whom  these  horrors  are  CiBuliar, 
are  those  who  fill  the  world  with  clamor,  eoneenin^ 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  slavery.  I  speak  in  no  in- 
vidious spirit.  Neither  the  laws  nor  the  govenuneni 
of  Englsnd  are  to  be  reprosched  with  the  erib  which 
are  inaeparaUe  from  the  state  of  tbeii  society— ai  litdr, 
undoubtedly,  are  we  to  be  reproached  with  the  ezisi- 
ence  of  our  slavery.  Including  the  whole  of  the  Cnited 
States— and  for  reasons  already  given,  the  whole  oofiit 
to  be  included,  aa  receiving  in  no  unequtl  decree  ifae 
benefit— may  we  not  say  justly  that  we  bare  ka 
alavery,  and  more  mitigated  slavery,  than  uj  oikr 
country  in  the  civilised  world  ? 

That  they  are  called  free,  undoubtedly  afgnnici 
the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  of  other  regions.  The/ we 
the  enormous  inequality  which  exiata,  and  feel  their 
own  misery,  and  can  hardly  conceive  othcrwiie,  thin 
that  there  ia  some  injustice  in  the  institotioni  of  not- 
ty  to  occasion  these.  They  regard  the  appaientlj  more 
fortunate  claaa  as  oppressors,  and  it  adds  biiteroesi,  that 
they  should  be  of  the  same  name  and  race.  'T\ttf  feel 
indignity  more  acutely,  and  more  of  diaeontent  tnd 
evil  paaaion  is  excited ;  they  feel  that  it  is  Dorknj 
that  calla  them  free.  Hen  do  not  so  much  bale  and 
envy  those  who  are  separated  from  tbem  by  i  «ide 
distance,  and  some  apparently  impassable  barrier,  aa 
thoae  who  af^roaeh  nearer  to  their  own  eonditioo,  and 
with  whom  they  habitually  bring  themselree  into  coo- 
pariaon.  The  alave  with  ua  ia  not  tan  tallied  with  the 
name  of  freedom,  to  which  his  whole  condition  p\t» 
the  lie,  and  would  do  ao  if  he  were  emaocipited  to- 
morrow. The  African  alave  sees  that  oatoie  heiatlf 
has  marked  him  aa  a  aeparate — and  if  left  to  bimael^  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  feel  it  to  be  an  inferior— racr, 
and  interposed  a  barrier  almost  insuperable  to  hia  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  same  society,  staading  ontfae 
same  footing  of  right  and  privilege  with  his  muter. 

That  the  African  negro  is  an  inferior  vajiety  of  tfaa 
human  race,  ia,  I  think,  now  generally  admitted,  and 
hia  diatinguishing  characteristics  are  socb  as  pccn* 
liarly  mark  him  out  for  the  situation  which  he  oceupict 
among  us.  And  these  are  no  leaa  marked  in  their  ori- 
ginal country,  than  aa  we  have  daily  occaaioo  to  observe 
them.  The  most  remarkable  is  their  indilTerenee  10 
personal  liberty.  In  thia  they  have  followed  tbeir  in- 
stincts since  we  have  any  knowledge  of  tbeir  eoatineot, 
by  enslaving  each  other ;  but  contrary  to  the  eipen- 
ence  of  every  other  race,  the  poaacssioB  of  sIstcs  baa 
had  no  material  effect  in  raising  the  character,  snd  pro- 
moting the  civilisation  of  the  master.  Another  trait  ii 
the  want  of  domestic  affections,  and  iDaensibilirf  » 
the  ties  of  kindred.  In  the  travels  of  the  Lenders,  after 
speaking  of  a  single  exception,  in  the  person  of  a  vo* 
man  who  betrayed  aome  transient  emotion  in  pasaiof 
by  the  country  from  which  she  had  been  ton  as  aaltre, 
the  authors  add :  **  that  Africans,  genenlly  ppe>ki^> 
betray  the  most  perfect  indifference  on  losing  ibeir 
liberty,  and  being  deprived  of  their  relstirei,  vbil« 
love  of  country  ia  equally  a  stranger  to  their  brcasu,  ei 
social  tenderness  or  domestic  affection."  "Maniagt 
is  celebrated  by  the  nationa  as  unconcernedly  as  po«- 
blc ;  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife,  ss  of  enttinf 
an  car  of  corn-'affection  is  altogether  out  of  theqaa- 
tion."    They  are,  however,  very  snbmissirc  to  istbo- 
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rity,  and  aeem  to  entertain  great  reverence  for  chiefs, 
pricfti^  and  mastere.    No  greater  indignity  can  be  of- 
fried  an  individual,  than  to  throw  opprobrium  on  his 
parents.    On  this  point  of  their  character,  I  think  I 
bare  remarked,  that,  contrary  to  the  instinct  of  nature 
in  other  racea^  they  entertain  less  regard  for  children 
than  for  parents,  to  whose  authority  they  have  been  ac- 
eostomed  to  submit.    Their  character  is  thus  suouned 
np  bj  the  travellers  quoted :   "  The  few  opportunities 
we  have  had  of  studying  their  characters,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  a  simple,  honest,  inoffensive,  but 
weak,  timid,  and  cowardly  race.    They  seem  to  have 
no  social  tenderness^  very  few  of  those  amiable  private 
virtues  which  could  win  our  affections,  and  none  of 
those  public  qualities  that  claim  respect  or  command 
admiraiion.    The  love  of  country  is  not  strong  enough 
in  their  bosoms  to  incite  them  to  defend  it  against  a 
despicable  foe ;  and  of  the  active  energy,  noble  senti- 
ments, and  contempt  of  danger  which  distinguishes  the 
North  American  tribes  and  other  savages,  no  traces  are 
to  be  fotmd  among  this  slothful  people.    Regardless  of 
(he  past,  as  reckless  of  the  future,  the  present  alone  in- 
fluences their  actions.    In  this  respect,  they  approach 
Marer  to  the  nature  of  the  brute  creation,  than  per- 
haps any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe."    Let 
me  ask  if  this  people  do  no't  furnish  the  very  material 
oot  of  which  slaves  ought  to  be  made,  and  whether 
it  be  not  an  improving  of  their  condition  to  make  them 
the  slaves  of  civilised  masters  7    There  is  a  variety  in 
the  eharaeter  of  the  tribes.    Some  are  brnt^y  and  sa- 
ragely  ferocious  and  bloody,  whom  it  would  be  mercy 
to  enslave.    From  the  travellers'  account,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  negro  race  is  tending  to  extermina- 
tion, being  daily  encroached  on,  and  overrun  by  the 
superior  Arab  race.    It  may  be,  that  when  thoy  shall 
have  been  lost  from  their  native  seats,  they  may  be 
found  numerouB,  and  in  no  unhappy  condition,  on  the 
continent  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted. 

The  opinion  which  connects  form  and  features  with 
character  and  iotellectual  power,  ia  one  so  deeply  im- 
pnmed  on  the    human  mind,  that  perhaps  there  is 
■corcely  any  man  who  does  not  almost  daily  act  upon 
it,  and  in  some  measure  verify  its  truth.    Yet  in  spite 
of  this  intimation  of  nature,  and  though  the  anatomist 
and  physiologiat  may  tell  them  that  the  races  differ  in 
erery  bone  and  muscle,  and  in  the  proportion  of  brain 
and  nerves,  yet  there  are  some,  who  with  a  most  bigot- 
ted  and  fanatical  determination  to  free  themselves  from 
what  they  have  prejudged  to  be  prejudice,  will  still 
maintain  that  this  physiognomy,  evidently  lending  to 
that  of  the  bmte  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Cauca- 
aian  race,  nwy  be  enlightened  by  as  much  thought,  and 
animated  by  as  lofty  sentimenu    We  who  have  the 
best  opportimity  of  judging,  are  pronounced  to  be  in- 
competent to-  do,  so,  and  to  be  blinded  by  our  interest 
and  prejudices— often  by  those  who  have  had  no  means 
of  judging— and  we  are  to  be  taught  to  distrust  or  dis- 
believe that  which  we  daily  observe,  and  familiarly 
know,  on  such  authority.    Our  prejudices  are  apoken 
of.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  until  very  lately,  since  cir- 
eumstanees  have  compelled  us  to  think  for  ourselves, 
we  took  our  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  on  every  other, 
ready  formed  from  the  country  of  our  origin.    And  so 
deeply  rooted  were  they,  that  we  adhered  to  them,  as 
most  men  will  do  to  deeply  rooted  opinions,  even  against 
the  evidence  of  our  own  observation,  and  our  own 


senses.  If  the  inferiority  exists,  !t  is  attributed  to  the 
apathy  and  degradation  produced  by  slavery.  Though 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  scattered  over  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  laws  impose  no  liability  upon  them» 
none  has  given  evidence  of  an  approach  to  even  medi- 
ocrity of  intellectual  excellence ;  this  too  is  attributed 
to  the  slavery  of  a  portion  of  their  race.  They  are 
regarded  aa  a  servile  caste,  and  degraded  by  opinion, 
and  thus  every  generous  effort  is  repressed.  Yet  though 
this  should  be  the  general  effect,  thia  very  estimation  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  in  particular 
instances.  It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  with  respect  to 
deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  that  though  in  general 
there  is  something  of  perversity  in  their  character,  the 
disadvantage  often  leads  to  extraordinary  displays  of 
virtue  and  excellence.  "Whosoever  hath  any  thing 
fixed  in  his  person  that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also 
a  perpetual  spur  in  himself,  to  rescue  and  deliver  him- 
self from  soora."  So  it  woukl  be  with  them,  if  they 
were  capable  of  European  aspirations — genius,  if  they 
possessed  it,  would  be  doubly  fired  with  noble  rage  to 
rescue  itself  from  this  soom.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  found  among  them  some 
of  superior  capacity  to  many  white  persons ;  but  that 
great  intellectual  powers  are,  perhaps,  never  found 
among  them,  and  that  in  general  their  capacity  is  very 
limited,  and  their  feelings  animal  and  coarse^filting 
them  peculiarly  to  discharge  the  lower,  and  merely 
mechanical  offices  of  society. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  7  We  have  among  do- 
mestic animals,  infinite  varieties,  distinguished  by  van* 
ous  degrees  of  sagacity,  coumge,  strength,  swiftness, 
and  other  qualities.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
is  no  objection  to  their  being  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  which  we  suppose  them  to  have  had.  Yet  these 
accidental  qualities,  as  they  may  be  termed,  however 
acquired  in  the  first  instance,  we  know  that  they  tmns- 
mit  unhnpaired  to  their  posterity  for  an  indefinite  suc- 
cession of  genentions*  It  is  most  important  that  these 
varieties  should  be  preserved,  and  that  each  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 
No  phikKzoost,  I  believe,  has  suggested  it  as  desirable 
that  these  varieties  should  be  melted  down  into  one 
equal,  undistinguished  race  of  curs  or  road  horses. 

Slavery,  as  it  is  said  in  an  eloquent  article  published 
in  a  southern  periodical  work,^  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  other  ideas^ "  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  degraded 
race  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  to  tame  the  savage ;  to 
civilize  the  barbarous ;  to  soften  the  ferocious ;  to  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  among  the  heathen,  than  all  the  missiona- 
ries that  philanthropy  and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth.*' 
Yet  cmquesdonable  as  this  is,  and  though  human  inge- 
nuity and  thought  may  be  tasked  in  vain  to  devise  any 
other  means  by  which  these  blessings  could  have  been 
conferred,  yet  a  sort  of  sensibility  which  would  be  only 
mawkish  and  contemptible,  if  it  were  not  mischievous, 
affects  still  to  weep  over  the  wrongs  of  '*  injured  Afri- 
ca." Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  immense  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  on  the  race,  by  transplanting 
them  from  their  native,  dark,  and  barbarous  regions,  to 
the  American  continent  and  ialands?  Thera,  three- 
finirths  of  the  race  are  in  a  sUte  of  the  most  deplorable 
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penonal  slavery.     And  those  who  are  not,  are  in  a 
scarcely  leas  deplorable  condition  of  political  slavery,  to 
barbarous  chiefs — ^who  value  neither  life  nor  any  other 
hurosn  right— or  enthralled  by  priesu  to  the  most  abject 
and  atrocious  superstitions.    Take  the  following  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  few  disinterested  observers,  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  in  both  situ- 
ations^*   **  The  wild  savage  is  the  child  of  passion,  un- 
aided by  one  ray  of  religion  or  morality  to  direct  his 
course ;  in  consequence  of  which  his  existence  is  stained 
with  every  crime  that  can  debase  human  nature  to  a 
level  with  the  brute  creation.    Who  can  say  that  the 
slaves  in  our  colonies  are  such  7    Are  they  not,  by  com- 
parison with  their  still  savage  brethren,  enlightened 
beings?     Is  not  the  West  Indian  negro,  therefore, 
greatly  indebted  to  his  master  for  making  him  what  he 
is-^for  having  raised  him  from  the  state  of  debasement 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  placed  him  in  a  scale  of  civi- 
lized society?    How  can  he  repay  him?    He  ispoa- 
lessed  of  nothing — the  only  return  in  his  power  is  his 
servitude.    The  man  who  has  seen  the  wild  African, 
roaming  in  his  native  woods,  and  the  well  fed,  happy 
looking  negro  of  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  judge  of  their  comparative  happiness :  the  former  I 
strongly  suspect  would  be  glad  to  change  his  state  of 
boasted  freedom,  starvation  and  disease,  to  become  the 
slave  of  sinners,  and  the  commiseration  of  saints."    It 
was  a  uaeful  and  beneficent  work,  approaching  the 
heroic,  to  tame  the  wild  horse,  and  subdue  him  to  the 
use  of  man ;  how  much  more  to  tame  the  nobler  animal 
that  is  capable  of  reason,  and  subdue  him  to  usefulness? 
We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  master.    No  doubt  the  character- 
especially  of  youth—has  sometimes  received  a  taint 
and  premature  knowledge  of  vice,  from  the  contact  and 
association  with  ignorant  and  servile  beings  of  gross 
manners  and  morals.    Yet  still  we  believe  that  the 
entire  tendency  is  to  inspire  disgust  and  aversion  to- 
wards their  peculiar  vices.    It  was  not  without  a  know- 
ledge of  nature,  that  the  Spartans  exhibited  the  vices  of 
slaves  by  way  of  negative  example  to  their  chiklren. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  view  of  this  degradation, 
mitigated  as  it  is,  has  the  eflbct  of  making  probity  more 
strict,  the  pride  of  character  more  high,  the  sense  of 
honor  more  strong,  than  is  commonly  found  where  this 
institution  does  not  exist    Whatever  OMy  be  the  pre- 
vailing faults  or  vices  of  the  masters  of  slaves,  they 
have  not  commonly  been  understood  to  be  those  of  dis- 
honesty, cowardice,  meanness  or  falsehood.    And  so 
most  unquestionably  it  ought  to  be.    Our  institutions 
would  indeed  be  intolerable  in  the  sight  of  Ood  and 
man,  if,  condemning  one  portion  of  society  to  hopeless 
ignorance  and  comparative  degradation,  they  should 
make  no  atonement  by  elevating  the  other  class  by 
higher  virtues,  and  more  liberal  attainments— if,  besides 
degraded  slaves,  there  should  be  ignorant,  ignoble,  and 
degraded  freemen.    There  is  a  broad  and  well  marked 
line,  beyond  which  no  slavish  vice  shouM  be  regarded 
with  the  least  toleration  or  allowance.    One  class  is 
cut  off  from  all  interest  in  the  Stato— that  abstraction 
•0  potent  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous  nature.    The 
other  must  make  compensation  by  increased  assiduity 
and  devotion  to  its  honor  and  welfare.    The  love  of 

*  Jonraa]  of  an  officer  employed  In  the  azpedidon,  nndor  the 
coDinaod  of  Cspt  Oweo,  on  the  weetem  coast  of  Africa,  1839. 


wealth— so  laudable  when  kept  within  proper  liflutt,n 
base  and  mischievous  when  it  eioecds  them— so  infecr 
tiotts  in  its  example— an  infoction  to  which  I  fetrve 
have  been  too  much  ezpoeed — shook]  be  panned  by  no 
arts  in  any  degree  equivocal,  or  at  any  risk  of  injoitke 
to  others.  So  surely  as  there  is  a  just  and  win  gorer 
nor  of  the  universe,  who  punishes  the  sins  of  natioBi 
and  communities,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  to  torelf 
shall  we  sufibr  punishment,  if  we  are  indiflereot  to  tbat 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  which  the  meaiii 
are  furnished  to  us,  and  to  which  we  are  called  and 
incited  by  our  situation. 

I  would  to  Heaven  I  could  express,  ss  I  feel,  the  coo- 
viction  how  necessary  this  culiivaiion  is,  not  onlyio 
our  prosperity  and  consideration,  but  to  oar  safety  and 
very  existence.    We,  the  slave  holding  St&tea,  an  ia 
a  hopeless  minority  in  our  own  confederated  repobiie- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  confederacy  of  drillied 
States.    It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  not  only  by  flafe 
holders,  but  by  others,  that  we  have  sent  to  our  cod- 
mon  councils  more  than  our  due  diare  of  (sleBi,  high 
character  and  eloquence.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  iheae  Dat 
strenuously  exerted,  measures  have  been  sometinea 
adopted  which  we  believed  to  be  dangerooa  and  iojs- 
rioQs  to  us,  and  threatening  to  be  fatal    What  voeld 
be  our  situation,  i(  instead  of  these,  ws  were  only  re- 
presented by  ignorant  and  grovelling  men,  incapable  of 
raising  their  views  beyond  a  job  or  petty  office,  aad 
incapable  of  commanding  hearing  or  cooaderatioo? 
May  I  be  permitted  to  advert — by  no  meaaa  iondi- 
ously— to  the  late  contest  carried  on  by  Sooth  Canilioa 
against  federal  authority,  and  so  happily  temunted 
by  the  moderation  which  prevailed  in  oar  public  eooa- 
cils?    I  have  often  reflected,  what  one  drcofflstance, 
more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  the  successful  i«K 
of  a  contest,  apparently  so  hopeless,  in  whkh  one  weak 
and  divided  State  was  amyed  against  the  whole  foee 
of  the  confederacy— unsustained,  and  uncoontenaoced, 
even  by  thoee  who  had  a  common  interest  with  her.  U 
seemed  to  me  to  be,  that  we  had  for  leaders  an  QDonal 
number  of  men  of  great  intellectual  power,  co-operatias 
cordially  and  in  good  faith,  and  commanding  reapcctaod 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  by  elevated  and  honor- 
able character.    It  was  from  these  that  we— the  fol- 
lowers at  home — caught  hope  and  confidence  in  ike 
gloomiest  aspect  of  our  afi^ rs.    These,  by  their  elo- 
quence and  the  largeness  of  their  viewa^  at  leaA  ihook 
the  faith  of  the  dominant  majority  in  the  wisdom  aad 
justice  of  their  measures— or  the  practicability  of  cafrr- 
ing  them  into  successful  eflect,  and  by  their  beaiinfr  aad 
wM  known  character,  satisfied  them  that  Sooth  Caro- 
lina would  do  all  that  she  had  pledged  herself  to  ^ 
Without  these,  how  different  might  have  been  the  rentt? 
And  who  shall  say  what  at  this  day  would  have  beeo 
the  aspect  of  the  now  flourishing  fields  sod  cities  of 
South  Carolina?  Or  rather  without  these,  it  ia  pn^' 
ble  the  contest  would  never  have  been  began;  but  that 
without  even  the  animation  of  a  stra^le,  we  sfaoold 
have  sunk  silently  into  a  hopeless  and  degrading;  aib- 
jeetion.   While  I  have  memory— in  the  extremity  of 
age— in  sickness— under  all  the  reverses  and  caiaoiitKi 
of  life— I  shall  have  one  source  of  pride  and  cooaolaiios- 
that  of  having  been  associated— according  to  my  ho» 
bier  position— with  the  noble  spiriU  who  stood  prepaitd 
to  devote  themselves  for  Liberty— the  Coosiiwii*- 
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the  UnioD.    May  Bueh  character  and  such  talent,  never 
be  wanting  to  South  Carolina. 

I  am  rare  that  it  is  unneceanry  to  aay  to  an  assem- 
bly like  this,  that  the  conduct.of  the  noaster  to  his  slave 
ihoald  be  distingaished  by  the  utmoet  humanity.  That 
we  shoald  indeed  regard  them  as  wards  and  dependants 
on  our  kindness,  for  whose  well  being  in  every  way  we 
are  deeply  responsible.  This  is  no  leas  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  and  just  policy,  than  of  right  feeling.  It  is 
wise  with  respect  to  the  services  to  be  expected  from 
them.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  owner  whose  conduct 
io  their  management  was  distinguished  by  undue  seve- 
rity, whose  slaves  were  not  in  a  great  degree  worthless 
to  him.  A  cheerful  and  kindly  demeanor,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  themselves  and  their  affairs,  is, 
perhapi,  calculated  to  have  a  better  effect  on  them,  than 
what  might  be  esteemed  more  substantial  favors  and 
indulgencies.  Throughout  nature,  attachment  is  the 
reward  of  attachment.  It  is  wise  too  in  relation  to  the 
civilized  world  around  us,  to  avoid  giving  occasion  to 
the  odium  which  is  so  industriously  excited  against 
oaraelves  and  our  institutions.  For  this  reason,  public 
opinion  should,  if  possible,  bear  even  more  strongly  and 
indignantly  than  it  does  at  preseat,  on  masters  who 
practise  any  wanton  cruelty  on  their  slaves.  The  mis- 
creant who  is  guilty  of  this,  not  only  violates  the  law 
of  God  and  of  humanity,  but  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  by 
bringing  odium  upon,  endangers^  the  institutions  of  his 
coantry,  and  the  safety  of  his  countrymen.  He  casts 
a  shade  upon  the  character  of  every  individual  of  his 
fdlow^itizeos,  and  does  every  one  of  them  a  personal 
iojury.  So  of  him  who  induces  in  any  odious  excess 
of  intemperate  or  licentious  passion.  It  is  detached 
instances  of  this  sort,  of  which  the  existence  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  known  among  ourselves,  that,  collected 
with  pertinacious  and  malevolent  industry,  afford  the 
most  formidable  weapons  to  the  mischievous  sealota, 
who  array  them  as  being  characteristic  of  our  general 
manners  and  state  of  society. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  intimate,  that 
s  vigorous,  as  well  as  just  government,  should  not  be 
exercised  over  slaves.  This  is  part  of  our  duty  towards 
tbem,  no  less  obligatory  than  any  other  duty,  and  no 
less  necessary  towards  their  well  being  than  to  ours. 
I  believe  that  at  least  as  much  injury  has  been  done 
and  suffering  inflicted  by  weak  and  injudicious  indul- 
gence, as  by  inordinate  severity.  He  whose  business  is 
to  labor,  should  be  made  to  labor,  and  that  with  due 
diligence,  and  should  be  vigorously  restrained  from  ex- 
cess or  vice.  This  is  no  less  necessary  to  his  happiness 
than  to  his  usefulness.  The  master  who  neglects  this, 
not  only  makes  his  slaves  unprofitable  to  himself,  but 
discontented  and  wretched—^  nuisance  to  his  neighbors 
and  to  society. 

1  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  our  institution  is  to 
elevate  the  female  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  sex,  and  fur  similar  reasonsi  In  other  states  of 
society,  there  is  no  well  defined  limit  to  separate  vurtue 
and  vice.  There  are  degrees  of  vice  from  the  most  fla- 
grant and  odious,  to  that  which  scarcely  incurs  the 
censure  of  society.  Many  individuals  occupy  an  une- 
quivocal position ;  and  as  society  becomes  accustomed 
to  this,  there  will  be  a  less  peremptory  requirement  of 
purity  in. female  manners  and  conduct ;  and  often  the 
whole  of  the  society  will  be  in  a  tainted  and  uncertain 


condition  with  respect  to  female  virtue.  Here,  there  ie 
that  certain  and  marked  line,  above  which  there  is  no 
toleration  or  allowance  for  any  approach  to  license  of 
manners  or  conduct,  and  she  who  falls  below  it,  will 
&11  far  below  even  the  slave.  How  many  will  incur 
this  penalty? 

And  permit  roe  to  say  that  this  elevation  of  the  female 
charaaer  is  no  less  important  and  essential  to  us,  than 
the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  other  sex. 
It  would  indeed  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one  class  of  so- 
ciety is  necessarily  degraded  in  this  respect,  no  compen- 
sation were  made  by  the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of 
the  other.  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the 
utmost  parity  of  manners,  and  I  will  add,  though  it  may 
incur  the  formidable  charfse  of  affectation  or  prudery,— 
a  greater  severity  of  decorum  than  is  required  else- 
where, is  necessary  among  us.  Always  should  be 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempts  whidi  have  been 
sometimes  made  to  introduce  among  us  the  freedom  of 
foreign  or  European,  and  especially  of  continental  man- 
ners. This  freedom,  the  remotest  in  the  world  from 
that  which  sometimes  springs  from  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, ii  calculated  and  commonly  intended  to  confound 
the  outward  distinctions  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  to 
prepare  the  way  for  licentiousnesa— to  produce  this 
effectr-that  if  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  outward 
color  and  garb  of  vice,  may  be  well  received  by  society, 
those  who  are  actually  guilty  may  hope  to  be  so  too.  It 
may  be  said,  that  there  is  often  perfect  purity  where 
there  is  very  great  freedom  of  manners.  And,  1  have 
no  doubt,  this  may  be  true  in  particular  instances,  but 
it  is  never  true  of  any  society  in  which  this  is  the  gene- 
ral state  of  manners.  What  guards  can  there  be  to 
purity,  when  every  thing  that  may  potsibly  be  done  in- 
nocently, is  habitually  practised  ;  when  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  which  is  not  vice?  And  what  must  be  the 
depth  of  the  depravity  when  there  is  a  departure  from 
that  which  they  admit  as  principle  ?  Besides,  things 
which  may  perhaps  be  practised  innocently  where  they 
are  familiar,  produce  a  moral  dilaceration  in  the  course 
of  their  being  introduced  where  they  are  new.  Let  us 
say,  we  will  not  have  the  manners  of  South  Carolina 
changed. 

I  have  before  said  that  free  labor  is  cheaper  than  the 
labor  of  slaves,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the  condition  of 
the  free  laborer  is  worse.  But  I  think  President  Dew 
has  sufficiently  shown  that  this  is  only  true  of  northern 
countries.  It  is  matter  of  familiar  remark  that  the  ten- 
dency of  warm  climates  is  to  relax  the  human  constitu- 
tion and  indispose  to  labor.  The  earth  yields  abun- 
dantly—in some  regions  almost  spontaneously— under 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
life  are  obtained  with  but  slight  exertion:  and  men 
will  use  no  greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  the 
purpose.  This  very  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  where  no 
other  cause  concurs,  rendere  the  air  less  salubrious,  and 
even  when  positive  malady  does  not  exist,  the  health 
is  habitually  impaired.  Indolence  rendera  the  constitu- 
tion more  liable  to  these  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  again  aggravate  the  indolence.  Nothing  but  the 
coercion  of  slavery  can  overcome  the  repugnance  to 
labor  under  these  cireumstances,  and  by  subduing  the 
soil,  improve  and  render  wholesome  the  climate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  does  not  now  exist  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  a  people  in  a  tropical  climate,  or 
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000  approaching  to  it,  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  that 
is  in  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  or  exhibits  the  energies 
which  mark  the  progress  towards  iu  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republtea,*  starting  on  their  new  ca- 
reer of  independenoe,  and  having  gone  through  a  farce 
of  abolishing  slavery,  are  rapidly  degenerating,  even 
from  semi-barbarism.  The  only  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  which  seems  to  be  making  any  fa- 
vorable progress,  in  spile  of  a  weak  and  arbitrary  civil 
government,  is  Brazil,  in  which  slavery  has  been  retain- 
ed. Cuba,  of  the  same  race  with  the  continental  re- 
pablies,  is  daily  and  rapidly  advancing  in  industry  and 
civilisation ;  and  this  is  owing  exclusively  to  her  slavea. 
8l  Domingo  is  struck  out  of  the  map  of  civilized 
existence,  and  the  British  West  Indies  will  shortly  be 
so.  On  the  other  continent,  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
degenerate,  and  their  rapid  progress  is  downward. 
Their  southern  coast  is  infested  by  disease,  arising  from 
causes  which  industry  might  readily  overcome,  but  that 
industry  they  will  never  exert.  Greece  is  still  ber- 
baroos  and  scantily  peopled.  The  work  of  an  English 
physician,  distinguished  by  strong  sense  and  power  of 
observation,!  gives  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  luly— especially  south  of  the  Appennines. 
With  the  decay  of  industry,  the  climate  has  degen- 
erated towards  the  condition  from  which  it  was  llfst 
rescued  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  There  is  poison  in 
every  man*s  veins,  aliecting  the  very  springs  of  life, 
dulling  or  extinguishing,  with  the  energies  of  the  body, 
all  energy  of  mind,  and  often  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
most  appalling  forms  of  disease.  From  year  to  year 
the  pestilential  atmosphere  creeps  forward,  narrowing 
the  circles  within  which  it  is  possible  to  sustain  human 
life.  With  disease  and  misery,  industry  still  more 
tmpidly  decays,  and  if  the  prooess  goes  on,  it  seems 
that  Italy  too  will  soon  be  ready  for  another  experi- 
ment in  colonization. 

Yet  once  it  was  not  so,  when  Italy  was  possessed  by 
the  masters  of  slaves;  when  Rome  contained  her  mil- 
lions, and  Italy  was  a  garden  ;  when  their  iron  energies 
of  body  corresponded  with  the  eneigies  of  mind  which 
made  them  conquerors  in  twtry  climate  and  on  every 

♦The  author  of  Eof  land  and  AoMrica  thua  apaalcs  of  tha  Co- 
lombian republic: 

"  Pttriog  aoDM  yeara,  tbla  colony  baa  been  an  Independent 
Btate  i  bui  the  people  dlepereed  oTer  thoee  vaac  and  feitUe  ptalne, 
have  almoet  ceaaed  to  culcivaie  the  good  Und  at  their  diepoaal ; 
Chey  eubeiflt  prineipaJly,  many  of  them  entirely,  on  the  lleeh  ol 
wild  eaule;  they  hare  loat  moKofihe  arte  of  ciTilised  life ;  not 
a  few  of  them  are  In  a  aiate  of  deplorable  mlaery ;  and  If  they 
ahottid  continue,  ae  k  eeeme  probable  they  will,  to  retrograde  as 
at  preeent,  the  beautiful  pampae  of  Boenoa  Ayree  will  eoon  be 
lit  for  aiiolber  experiment  In  colonisation.  Slavea,  black  or 
yellow,  would  have  cultivated  thoee  plalna,  would  havs  kept 
together,  would  hare  been  made  (o  aaeiet  each  other  {  would, 
by  keeping  together  and  aaeietlng  each  ocber,  have  raleed  a  sur> 
pluB  produce  exchangeable  In  distant  marketa ;  would  have 
kept  their  masiera  together  for  the  sake  of  markets ;  would,  by 
comblnatton  of  labor,  have  preeerved  among  their  masters  the 
ana  and  habits  of  civilised  life."  Tet  this  writer,  the  whole 
practical  effect  of  wboae  work,  whatever  he  may  have  thought 
or  Intended,  is  to  show  the  abeolute  neceasfcy,  and  immenee  be* 
neflu  of  elavery,  finds  k  necessary  to  add,  I  suppose,  In  defer- 
ence to  the  general  sentiment  of  his  countrymen,  **  that  slavery 
might  have  done  all  thie,  seems  not  more  plain,  than  that  eo 
much  good  would  have  been  bought  too  dear,  if  its  price  had 
been  slavery."  Well  may  we  say  that  the  word  makes  msn 
mad. 

t  Johnson  on  Change  of  Air. 


soil;  railed  the  tide  of  oonqueit,  not  as  is  later  lissi, 
from  the  south  to  the  north ;  extended  their  kvi  uri 
their  civilization,  and  created  them  lords  of  the  euth. 

"  What  conflux  Issuing  forth  or  entering  fai  i 
Pnctors,  pro-consuls  to  their  proviocec. 
Hasting,  or  on  return  In  robes  of  state. 
Lklors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  povtr, 
Legione  and  cohorta,  lunne  of  hotse  sad  wlsfi : 
Or  embaaelee  from  regions  far  reoMte, 
In  rarioue  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  th*  Emlllan ;  some  from  faitherest  loaA, 
Syene,  and  where  the  shadow  both  way  bib, 
Meroe,  Nilotic  iele,  and  more  to  West, 
The  realms  of  Saochns  to  the  Blactanoor  na; 
From  th*  Asian  kings,  and  Parthian  amoog  thMc ; 
From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  facee,  with  white  silken  turbans  wmtlMdi 
From  Oallia,  Oadee  and  the  British  West ; 
Germane,  and  Seythlaaa,  and  Sannaciaos,  Hoiih 
Beyond  Danubiue  to  the  Tauric  Pool ! 
All  natlooa  now  to  Roma  obedience  pay." 

Such  was  and  such  is  the  picture  of  Italy.  Greece 
presents  a  contrast  not  less  striking.  Wbat  ii  die 
canse  of  the  great  change?  Many  caaei,  no  doobt, 
have  occurred ;  but  though 

"War,  famine,  pestilence,  and  flood  and  f ra 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven^hilled  city's  pride," 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  nothing  baa  dealt  opoo  it 
more  heavily  than  the  losa  of  domestic  slavery.  Is  art 
this  evident  7  If  they  had  slaves,  with  as  eiiergeUe  dvil 
government,  would  the  deadly  miasma  be  permitted  lo 
overspread  the  Caropagna  and  invade  Rome  bendf? 
Would  not  the  soil  be  cultivated,  aod  the  wanes  re- 
claimed 1  A  late  traveller*  mentions  a  canal,  cot  for 
miles  through  rock  and  nooontain,  fir  the  porpoce  of 
carrying  oflTthe  waters  of  the  lake  of  Gelaoo,  co  vbid 
thirty  thousand  Roman  slaves  were  employed  for  dcTCB 
years,  and  which  remains  almoet  perfect  to  the  preacot 
day.  This,  the  government  of  NaplcB  was  ten  yeui 
in  repairing  with  an  hundred  workmen.  The  inpff- 
iahable  worka  of  Rome  which  remain  to  the  preieot 
day,  were  for  the  most  part  executed  by  alavca  How 
difierent  would  be  the  oonditkMi  of  Naples^  if  for  her 
wretched  laizaroni  were  sabstituted  negro  davei,  en* 
ployed  in  rendering  prodootive  the  pbios  whoeeftrtiiitf 
now  serves  only  to  infect  the  air ! 

To  us,  on  whom  this  institution  is  festened,  end  «h» 
could  not  shake  it  off,  even  if  we  desired  to  do  a^  the 
great  republics  of  antiquity  ofier  instnidioo  of  ioefli* 
mable  value.  They  teach  as  that  slavery  it  oooptiiUt 
with  the  freedom,  stability  and  long  duniion  of  dnl 
government,  with  denseneas  of  population,  great  power, 
and  the  highest  civilisation.  And  in  what  respect 
does  this  modern  Europe,  which  claims  to  gife  opioioni 
to  the  world,  so  iar  excel  them— notwithstasdiog  tte 
immense  advanuges  of  the  christian  religioo  aod  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing?  They  are  not  noR 
free,  nor  have  performed  more  gtorious  aciiooB,  nor  di^ 
played  more  exalted  virtue.  In  the  higher  departmeotf 
of  intellect— -in  alt  that  relates  to  tsste  aod  im^ 
tion — they  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  equality- 
Where  they  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  reenlts  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  or  discoveries  which  cootribete 

•  Elf  ht  days  lo  the  Abnua!.~J9fadk«eed>f  JK^anie,  M^f 
her,l9U. 
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to  th«  waott  and  enjoymentt  of  phyiical  life,  they  have 
done  K>  by  the  help  of  means  with  which  they  were 
foniished  by  the  Gieeian  mind — the  mother  of  civiliza- 
bOD—Mid  only  portued  a  little  further  the  track  which 
tint  had  already  pointed  out.    In  the  development  of 
ioteUectoal  power,  they  will  hardly  bear  comparison. 
Tfaon  noble  republics  in  the  pride  of  their  strength  and 
greatness,  may  have  anticipated  for  themselves— as 
MNne  of  their  poets  did  for  them — an  everlasting  duration 
aod  predominance.    But  they  could  not  have  antici- 
pated, that  when  they  had  fallen  under  barbarous  arms, 
that  when  arts  and  dvitisat  ion  were  lost,  and  the  whole 
earth  involved  in  darkness— the  first  light  should  break 
frooi  their  tombs— that  in  a  renewed  world,  unconnect- 
ed with  them  by  ties  of  locality,  language  or  descent, 
tbej  should  still  beheld  the  models  of  all  that  is  profound 
in  science,  or  elegant  in  literature,— all  that  is  great  in 
character,  or  elevated  in  imagination.    And  perhaps 
when  England  herself,  who  now  leads  the  war  with 
which  we  are  on  all  sides  threatened,  shall  have  fulfil- 
led her  mission,  and  like  the  other  glorious  things  of  the 
esfth,  shall  have  passed  a#ay ;  when  she  shall  have 
diffased  her  noble  race  and  noble  language,  her  laws, 
her  literature  and  her  civilization,  over  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  shall  perhaps  be  overrun  by  some  northern 
horde--sank  into  an  ignoble  and  anarchical  democra- 
cy,* or  subdued  to  the  dominion  of  some  Caesar, — 
demagogue  and   despot,— then,  in  southern  regions, 
ihere  rosy  be  found  many  republics,  triumphing  in 
Grecian  arts  and  civilization,  and  worthy  of  British 
deseent  aod  Roman  institutions. 

If  aAer  a  time,  when  the  mind  and  almost  the  memo- 
ry of  the  republic  were  lost,  Romans  degenerated,  they 
famish  coodusiTe  evidence  that  this  was  owing  not  to 
tfceir  domestic,   but  to  their  political  slavery.    The 
wne  thing  is  observed  over  all  the  eastern  monarchies ; 
•nd  so  it  must  be^  wherever  property  is  insecure ;  and 
"  i«  dangerous  for  a  man  to  raise  himself  to  such  emi- 
n««e,by  intellectual  or  moral  excellence,  as  would 
pn  hiffl  inllnence  over  his  society.    So  it  is  in  Egypt, 
■nd  the  other  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
»hich  once  comprehended  the  civilization  of  the  world ; 
»bere  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Phcenecia  flourished.    In 
«^  the  uncontradicted  experience  of  the  world  is, 
^iia  southern  States  where  good  government  and 
l»«dial  aod  domestic  slavery  are  found,  there  are  pros- 
P^ly  and  greatness ;  where  either  of  these  conditions 
w  wanting,  deg^eneracy  and  barbarism.    The  former 
howcTer  is  equally  essential  in  all  climates  and  under 
ail  institutions.    And  can  we  suppose  it  to  be  the 
<*««gn  of  the  Creator,  that  these  regions,  constituting 
^alf  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  more  fertile  half,  and 
more  capable  of  sustaining  life,  should  be  abandoned 
forever  to depopuladon  and  barbarism?  Certain  it  is 
that  they  will  never  be  reclaimed  by  the  labor  of  free> 
raeo.    In  oar  own  country,  look  at  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  capable  of  being  made  a  far 
greater  Egypt.    In  our  own  State,  there  are  extensive 
tmcu  of  the  most  fertile  soil,  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing made  to  swarm  with  life.    These  are  at  present 
pestilential  swamps,  and  valueless,  because  there  is 
abundance  of  other  fertile  soil  in  more  favorable  situa- 

*  I  do  not  iifle  the  word  democracy  In  the  Athenlaa  sense,  but 
to  deacTltw  the  goTemment  In  which  the  sltre  and  his  master 
hare  aa  equal  voice  in  poblle  affalra 


tions,  which  demand  all  and  more  than  aH  the  labor 
which  our  country  can  supply.  Are  these  regions  of 
fertility  to  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever  to  the 
alligator  and  tortoise — with  here  and  there  perhaps  a 
miserable,  shivering,  crouching  fite  black  savage? 
Does  not  the  finger  of  heaven  itself  seem  to  point  to  a 
race  of  men — not  to  be  enslaved  by  us  but  already  en- 
slaved, and  who  wi|I  be  in  every  way  benefitted  by  the 
change  of  masters — to  whom  such  climate  is  not  uncon- 
genial, who  though  disposed  to  indolence  are  yet  patient 
and  capable  of  labor;  on  whose  whole  features,  mind 
and  character,  nature  has  indelibly  written— slave ; — 
and  indicate  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  these  in 
fulfilling  the  firat  great  command  to  subdue  and  replen* 
ish  the  earth  ? 

It  is  true  that  this  labor  will  be  dearer  than  that  of 
northern  countries,  where  under  the  name  of  freedom, 
they  obtain  cheaper  and  perhaps  better  slaves.  Yet 
it  isthe  best  we  can  have,  and  this  too  has  its  compen- 
sation. We  see  it  compensated  at  present  by  the  supe- 
rior value  of  our  agricultural  products.  And  this  su- 
perior value  they  must  probably  alwaya  have.  The 
southern  climate  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  produc- 
tions. Whatever  is  produced  in  northern  climates,  the 
same  thing,  or  something  equivalent,  may  be  produced 
in  the  southern.  But  the  northern  have  no  equivalent 
for  the  products  of  southern  climates.  The  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  producu  of  southern  regions 
will  be  demanded  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The 
agricultural  products  of  northern  regions  are  chiefly  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  must  therefore  apply 
themselves  to  the  manufacturing  of  articles  of  luxury, 
elegance,  convenience  or  necessity, — which  requires 
cheap  labor— lor  the  purpose  of  exchanging  them  with 
their  southern  neighbors.  Thus  nature  herself  indicates 
that  agriculture  should  be  the  predominating  employ- 
ment in  southern  countries,  and  manufactures  in  norUi- 
em.  Commerce  is  necessary  to  both — ^but  less  indispen- 
sable to  the  southern,  which  produce  within  themselves 
a  greater  variety  of  things  desirable  to  life.  They  will 
therefore  have  somewhat  less  of  the  commercial  spirit. 
We  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  labor  as  we  can  com- 
mand. The  slave  must  labor  and  is  inured  to  it ;  while 
the  necessity  of  energy  in  his  government,  of  watchful- 
ness, and  of  preparation  and  power  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, added  to  the  moral  force  derived  from  the  habit 
of  command,  may  help  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of 
the  master. 

The  task  of  keeping  down  insurrection  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  those  who  are  strangera  to  our  institutions, 
to  be  a  very  formidable  one.  Even  among  ourselves, 
accustomed  as  we  have  been  to  take  our  opinions  on 
this  as  on  every  other  subject,  ready  formed  from  those 
whom  we  regarded  as  instructors,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
own  observation  and  experience ;  fean  have  been  en- 
tertained which  are  absolutely  ludicrous.  We  have 
been  supposed  to  be  nightly  reposing  over  a  mine, 
which  may  at  any  instant  explode  to  our  destruction. 
The  firat  thought-  of  a  foreigner  sojourning  in  one  of 
our  cities,  who  is  awakened  by  any  nightly  alarm,  is  of 
servile  insurrection  and  massacre.  Yet  if  any  thing  is 
certain  in  human  affairs,  it  is  certain  and  from  the  most 
obvious  considerations,  that  we  are  more  secure  in  this 
respect  than  any  civilized  and  fully  peopled  society 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    In  every  such  society. 
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there  is  a  maeh  larger  proportion  than  with  as,  of  per- 
sons who  have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  by  the  over- 
throw of  govemment,  and  the  embroiling  of  social 
order.  It  is  in  such  a  state  of  things  that  those  who 
were  before  at  the  bottom  of  society,  rise  to  the  sorfaee. 
From  causes  already  considered,  they  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  consider  their  sniTerings  the  result  of  injustice 
and  miflgOTemment,  and  to  be  rancorous  and  embittered 
accordingly.  They  have  every  excitement  therefore  of 
resentful  passion,  and  every  temptation  which  the  hope 
of  increased  opulence,  or  power  or  consideration  can 
hold  out,  to  urge  them  to  innovation  and  revdL  Sup- 
posing the  same  disposition  to  eiist  in  equal  degree 
among  our  slaves,  what  are  their  comparative  means  or 
prospect  of  gratifying  ill  The  poor  of  other  eountries 
are  called  free.  They  have,  at  least,  no  one  interested 
to  exercise  a  daily  and  nightly  superintendence  and 
control  over  their  conduct  and  actions.  Emissaries  of 
their  class  may  traverse,  unchecked,  every  portion  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpoee  of  organizing  insurrection. 
From  their  greater  intelligence,  they  have  greater  means 
of  communicating  with  each  other.  They  may  procure 
and  secrete  arms.  It  is  not  alone  the  ignorant,  or  thoss 
who  are  commonly  called  the  poor,  that  will  be  tempted 
to  revolution.  There  will  be  many  disappointed  men, 
and  men  of  desperate  fortune— men  perhape  of  talent  and 
daring*->to  combine  with  them  and  direct  their  energies 
Even  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  who  contem- 
plate no  such  result,  will  contribute  to  it,  by  declaiming 
on  their  hardships  and  rights. 

With  us,  it  is  almost  physically  impossible,  that  there 
should  be  any  very  extensive  combination  among  the 
slaves.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  they  should 
procure  and  conceal  efficient  arms.  Their  emissaries 
traversing  the  country,  would  carry  their  oommisskMi 
on  their  foreheads.  If  we  suppose  among  them  an  in- 
dividual of  sufficient  talent  and  energy  to  qualify  him 
f&e  a  revolutionary  leader,  he  could  not  be  so  exten> 
sively  known  as  to  command  the  confidence,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  combine  and  di- 
rect them.  Of  the  class  of  freemen,  there  would  be 
no  individual  so  poor  or  degraded  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  here  and  there  a  reckless  and  desperate 
outlaw  and  felon)  who  would  not  have  much  to  lose  by 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt;  every  one  therefore 
would  be  vigilant  and  active  to  detect  and  suppress  it 
Of  all  impossible  things,  one  of  the  most  impossible 
would  be  a  successful  insurrection  of  our  slaves,  ori- 
ginating with  themselves. 

Attempts  at  insurrection  have  indeed  been  made^- 
excited,  as  we  believe,  by  the  agitation  of  the  aboli- 
tionists and  declaimers  on  slavery ;  but  these  have  been 
in  every  instance  promptly  suppressed.  We  fear  not 
to  compare  the  riots,  disorder,  revolt  and  bloodshed 
which  have  been  committed  in  our  own,  with  those  of 
any  other  civilized  communities,  during  the  same  lapse 
of  time.  And  let  it  be  observed  under  what  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  our  peace  has  been  preserved.  For 
the  last  half  century,  one  half  of  our  population  has 
been  admonished  in  terms  the  most  calculated  to  mad- 
den and  excite,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  the  most 
grinding  and  cruel  injustice  and  oppression.  We  know 
that  these  exhortations  eontinnally  reach  them,  through 
a  thousand  channels  which  we  cannot  detect,  as  if 
carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air— and  what  human  being, 


especially  when  unfavorably  distiaguiahed  by  ontvari 
cireumstances,  is  not  ready  to  give  credit  whea  he  ii 
iokl  that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice  and  oppfenoii! 
In  effect,  if  not  in  terms,  they  have  beea  eoatiDuity 
exhorted  to  insurrection.  The  master  has  beea  puoted 
a  criminal,  tyrant  and  robber,  justly  oboeuMn  to  iIk 
vengeance  of  Qod  and  man,  and  they  have  beea  » 
sured  of  the  countenance  and  sympathy,  if  not  of  ih 
active  assistance  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Weoiv> 
selves  have  in  some  measure  pleaded  guilty  to  the  iBi> 
peachmenL  It  is  not  long  since  a  great  majority  d 
our  free  population,  servile  to  the  opiniom  of  tbos 
whose  opinions  they  had  been  accostooied  to  fclkv, 
would  have  admitted  alavery  to  be  a  great  ctiI,  imjai 
and  indefensible  in  principle,  and  only  to  be  Tiodicited 
by  the  stern  necessity  which  was  imposed  apoo  vl 
Thus  stimulated  by  every  motive  and  passioa  vhick 
ordinarily  actuate  human  being»— not  as  to  a  crioDBil 
enterprise,  but  as  to  something  generous  and  heroic- 
what  has  been  the  result  7  A  few  ioebecile  and  ancoo- 
bined  plots— in  every  instance  detected  before  they 
broke  out  into  action,  and  which  perhaps  if  andeteeted 
wouki  never  have  broken  into  action.  One  or  tvo 
sodden,  unpremeditated  attempts,  frantic  in  tbeirda* 
racter,  if  not  prompted  by  actual  insanity,  and  theie 
instantly  crushed.  As  it  is,  we  are  not  less  aoared  of 
safety,  order  and  internal  peace,  than  any  other  people; 
and  but  for  the  pertinacious  and  fanatical  agitaiko  d 
the  subject,  would  be  much  more  so. 

This  experience  of  security,  however,  sboaM  idoo- 
nish  us  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those  who  han 
sometimes  taken  upon  tbemselves  to  sopersedetheR' 
gular  eoune  of  law,  and  by  rash  and  violent  ads  t« 
punish  supposed  disturbers  of  the  pesoe  of  sodcty. 
Thb  can  admit  of  no  juatification  or  palliation  vhel* 
ever.  Burke  I  think  somewhere  remarks  sooethiog  u 
this  eflect,— that  when  society  is  in  the  last  sti^  d 
depravity — when  all  parties  are  alike  oompt,  and  liiki 
wicked  and  unjustifiable  in  their  measures  and  objects, 
a  good  man  may  content  himself  with  standing  nesier, 
a  sad  and  disheartened  spectator  of  the  cooffiet  betveen 
the  rival  vices.  But  are  we  in  this  wretched  eooditioet 
It  is  fearful  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  wont  and  most 
dangerous  characters  of  society  seize  on  the  oceanon  d 
obtaining  the  countenance  of  better  men,  for  the  per* 
pose  of  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  the  lew.  Its 
always  these  who  are  most  zeakws  and  forvaid  n 
constituting  themsdves  the  protectors  of  the  pobiie 
peace.  To  such  men— men  without  repotatioo  or  pHs' 

ciple^  or  stake  in  society— disorder  is  the  naioraJ  eh- 
ment  In  that,  desperate  fortunes  and  the  want  of  sB 
moral  principle  and  moral  feeling  cooatitote  po«(r- 
They  are  eager  to  avenge  themselves  open  lodety- 
Anarchy  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of  governiDeot  tf 
the  government  of  the  worst— not  sristocrtey  to 
kakistocracy^a  state  of  things,  which  to  the  bonflr  of 
our  nature,  has  seldom  obtained  amongst  oeO)  ssd 
which  perhaps  was  only  fully ezempltfied dnriast^ 
worst  times  of  the  French  revolution,  when  that  bomj 
hell  burnt  with  iu  most  lurid  flame,  f o  soch  a  sute  d 
things,  to  be  accused  is  to  be  condeaned— to  pfo<^ 
the  innocent  is  to  be  guilty;  and  what  perhaps  iiihe 
worst  effect,  even  men  of  better  nature,  to  wbao  thtf 
own  deeds  are  abhorrent,  are  goaded  by  Unw  to  » 
forward  and  emulous  in  deeds  of  guilt  and  TioteK* 
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The  toenes  of  kwlen  violence  which  hare  bean  acied 
ia  some  portioiia  of  our  oountrf,  nura  and  restricted  at 
tbejr  have  bean,  hare  done  mora  to  tamiah  its  reputation 
than  a  thousand  libels.  They  hare  done  more  to  die* 
credit,  end  if  any  thing  could,  to  endanger,  not  only 
oar  domestic,  but  our  republican  institntiona,  than  the 
abolitiooista  themselTeSi  Men  can  never  be  perma- 
seotly  and  effectually  disgraced  but  by  themselves, 
aod  rarely  endangered  but  by  their  own  injudicioua 
eondoct,  giving  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Better,  lar 
better,  would  it  be  to  encounter  the  dangera  with  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  threatened,  than  to  employ  such 
incaos  for  averting  them.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter,  so  far  aa  respects  actual  inaurrse 
tioD,  when  akrm  is  once  excited,  danger  ia  absolutely 
at  an  end.  Society  can  then  employ  legitimate  and 
more  effectual  measures  for  its  own  protection.  The 
Tcry  commission  of  such  deeds,  is  proof  that  they  are 
nnoeoesnry.  Let  those  who  attempt  them  then,  or 
make  any  demonstration  towarda  them,  understand 
that  they  will  meet  only  the  discountenance  and  abbor- 
reoce  of  all  good  men,  and  the  just  punishment  of  tba 
laws  they  have  dared  to  outrage. 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  this  inatitution 
will  prove  a  source  of  weakness  in  relation  to  military 
defence  sgaioat  a  foreign  enemy.  I  will  venture  to 
ny  that  in  a  slave  holding  community,  a  larger  military 
foree  may  be  maintained  permanently  in  the  field,  than 
in  any  State  when  then  aro  not  slavea.  It  ia  plain 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  able  bodied  free  male 
popalation,  making  half  of  the  entiro  able  bodied 
mtle  popolation,  may  be  maintained  in  the  field,  and 
this  without  taking  in  any  material  degree  from  the 
labor  and  resources  of  the  country.  In  general  the 
labor  of  our  country  is  performed  by  slavesL  In  other 
eonntries,  it  is  tbeir  laborers  that  form  the  material  of 
their  armies.  What  proportion  of  these  can  be  taken 
away  without  fatally  crippling  their  industry  and  re- 
aniroea?  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  though  the 
ttrength  of  our  State  was  waated  aod  paralyzed  by  the 
sDfortQoate  divisions  which  existed  among  ourselves, 
yet  it  may  be  said  with  general  truth,  that  every  dlisen 
was  in  the  field  and  acquired  much  of  the  qualities  of 
theaoldisr. 

It  is  true  that  this  advantage  will  be  attended  with 
ils  eompensating  evils  and  disadvantages ;  to  which  we 
matt  learn  to  submit,  if  we  are  determined  on  the  main- 
tenance of  our  institutions.  We  ara,  as  yet,  hardly  at 
all  aware  how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  modem 
eiTilized  gofemmenu  will  apply  to  us.  Standing  ar- 
mies as  they  are  else  when  constituted,  we  cannot 
l»ve ;  for  we  have  not,  and  for  generationa  cannot  have, 
the  materials  out  of  which  they  ara  to  be  formed.  If 
ve  should  be  involved  in  serious  wars,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  soma  sort  of  conscription,  requiring  the  services 
of  all  citizens  for  a  considerable  term,  will  be  necessary. 
Like  the  people  of  Athens,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
avery  citizen  should  be  a  soldier,  and  qualified  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  It  may  seem 
a  melaoeholy  consideration,  that  an  army  so  made  up 
**^  be  opposed  to  the  disciplined  mercenaries  of 
foreign  nations.  But  we  must  learn  to  know  our  true 
situation.  But  may  we  not  hope,  that  nsade  up  of  su- 
perior materials,- of  men  having  home  and  country  to 
(defend ;  inspired  by  higher  pride  of  character,  of  greater 


intelligence,  and  trained  by  an  efiective,  though  honors 
able  discipline,  such  an  army  will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  meroenariea  7  The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  qualities  of  its  officers,  and  may  we  not 
expect  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  men  better  quali- 
fied for  officerSi  and  poesesaing  the  true  spirit  of  military 
command  7  And  let  it  be  retolleaed  that  if  thera  wera 
otherwise  reason  to  appi^hend  danger  from  insurrection, 
there  will  be  the  greatest  security  when  tbera  is  the 
laigest  force  on  foot  within  the  country.  Then  it  is 
that  any  such  attempt  would  be  moet  instantly  and 
eflectoally  crushed. 

And  perhapa  a  wise  foresight  should  induce  our 
State  to  provide,  that  it  should  have  within  itself  such 
military  knowledge  and  skill  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
organize,  discipline  and  command  armies,  by  establish* 
ing  a  military  academy  or  school  of  discipline.  The 
school  of  the  militia  will  not  do  for  thia.  From  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  our  weakness^  if  our  country  ahould  at 
any  time  come  into  hoatile  collision,  we  shall  be  selected 
for  the  point  of  attack ;  making^  us,  according  to  Mr. 
Adama'  anticipatkm,  the  Flandera'  of  the  United  States. 
Come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  the  atorm  will  fall  upon 
us.  It  is  known  that  lataly  when  there  was  apprehen- 
sion of  hostility  with  France,  tlie  scheme  was  instantly 
devised  of  invading  the  aouthern  States  and  organising 
inaurrection.  In  a  popular  English  periodical  work,  I 
have  seen  the  plan  suggested  by  an  officer  of  high  rank 
and  reputation  in  the  British  army,  of  invsding  the 
southern  States  at  various  pointa  and  operating  by  tba 
same  meaner  Ha  is  said  to  be  a  gallant  officer,  and 
certainly  had  no  conception  that  he  was  devising  atro* 
ciona  crime,  as  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  civilized  war- 
fore,  as  the  poisoning  of  streams  and  fountaina.  But  the 
folly  of  such  schemes  is  no  less  evident  than  their  wick- 
edness. Apart  from  the  consideration  of  that  which 
experience  has  roost  fully  proved  to  be  true— that  in 
general  their  attachment  and  fidelity  to  their  maatera 
is  not  to  be  shaken,  and  that  from  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and 
from  whom  they  derive  their  impression^  they  contract 
no  less  terror  and  aversion  towards  an  invading  enemy; 
it  is  manifest  that  thia  resource  would  be  an  hundred  fokl 
more  available  to  ua  than  to  such  an  enemy.  They  ara 
already  in  our  possession,  and  we  might  at  will  arm  and 
organize  them  in  any  number  that  we  might  think  proper. 
The  Helota  were  a  regular  constituent  part  of  the  Spartan 
armiea.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  charactera 
and  accustomed  to  command  them,  we  might  uae  any 
strictness  of  discipline  which  wouU  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  efiective,  and  from  their  habita  of  subordination 
already  formed,  this  would  be  a  task  of  less  difficulty* 
Though  morally  most  timid,  they  ara  by  no  meana 
wanting  in  physical  strength  of  nerve.  They  are  ex- 
citable by  praise;  and,  directed  by  those  in  whom  they 
have  confidence,  would  rush  fearlessly  and  unqueation- 
ing  upon  any  sort  of  danger.  With  white  officera  and 
accompanied  by  a  strong  white  cavalry,  there  are  no 
troops  in  the  world  from  whom  there  wouM  be  so  little 
reason  to  apprehend  insubordination  or  mutiny. 

Thia  I  admit  might  be  a  dangeroua  resource,  and  one 
not  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  great  extremity.  But  I  am 
supposing  the  case  of  our  being  driven  to  extremity,  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  disband  such  an  army,  and  re- 
dttoe  them  with  the  habita  of  soldiers,  to  their  former 
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conditimi  of  laboren.  It  might  be  found  neeeoary, 
when  once  embodied  to  keep  them  so^  and  subject  to 
military  discipline— «  permanent  standing  army.  This 
in  time  of  peace  would  be  ezpensife,  if  not  dangerous. 
Or  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  our  neighbors,  and  it  were  thought  advisable  to 
•end  such  an  army  abroad  to  conquer  settlements  for 
themselves,  the  invaded  regioni  might  have  occasion  to 
think  that  the  scourge  of  God  was  again  let  loose  to 
afflict  the  earth. 

President  Dew  has  very  fully  shown  how  utterly 
vain  are  the  fears  of  those,  who  though  there  may  be  no 
danger  for  Cfie  present,  yet  apprehend  great  danger  for 
the  future,  when  the  number  of  slaves  shall  be  greatly 
increased.  He  has  shown  that  the  larger  and  more 
condensed  the  society  becomes,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
maintain  subordination,  supposing  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  different  classes  to  remain  the  same— or  even  if 
there  should  be  a  very  disproportionate  increase  of  the 
enslaved  class.  Of  all  vain  things,  the  vainest  and  that 
in  which  man  moot  shows  his  impotence  and  ibily,  is 
the  taking  upon  himself  to  provide  for  a  very  distant 
future— ^t  all  events  by  any  material  sacrifice  of  the 
present.  Though  experience  has  shown  that  revolu- 
tions and  political  movements— sinless  when  they  have 
been  oonducted  with  the  most  guarded  caution  and  om^ 
deration"— have  generally  terminated  in  results  just  the 
opposite  of  what  was  expected  from  them :  the  angry 
ape  will  still  play  his  fantastic  tricks,  and  put  in  motion 
machinery,  the  action  of  which  he  no  more  oompre 
bends  or  foresees  than  he  comprehends  the  mysteries  of 
infinity.  The  insect  that  is  borne  upon  the  current, 
will  fancy  that  he  directs  its  course.  Besides  the  fear 
of  insurrection  and  servile  war,  there  is  also  alarm  lest 
when  their  numbers  shall  be  greatly  increased,  their 
labor  will  become  utterly  unprofitable,  so  that  it  will  be 
equally  difficult  for  the  master  to  retain  and  support 
them,  or  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  at  what  age  of  the 
world  is  this  likely  to  happen  7  At  present,  it  may  be 
said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
this  continent  is  to  be  subdued  to  cultivation ;  and  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  this  is  the  task  allotted  to  them. 
For  this  purpose,  more  labor  will  be  required  for  gene- 
rations to  come  than  they  will  be  able  to  supply.  When 
that  task  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  many  objects  to 
which  their  labor  may  be  directed. 

At  present  they  are  employed  in  accumulating  indi- 
vidual wealth,  and  this  in  one  way,  to  wit,  as  agricul- 
tural laborers — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  pur- 
pose to  which  their  labor  can  be  applied.  The  effect 
of  slavery  has  not  been  to  ooonteract  the  tendency  to 
dispersion,  which  seems  epidemical  among  our  country- 
men, invited  by  the  unbounded  extent  of  fertile  and 
unexhausted  soil,  though  it  counteracts  many  of  the 
evils  of  dispersion.  All  the  customary  trades,  profes- 
sions and  employments,  except  the  agricultoral,  require 
a  condensed  population  for  their  profitable  exercise. 
The  agriculturist  who  can  command  no  labor  bot  that 
of  his  own  hands  or  that  of  his  family,  must  remain 
comparatively  poor  and  rude.  He  who  acquires  wealth 
by  the  labor  of  slaves,  has  the  means  of  improvement 
for  himself  and  his  children.  He  may  have  a  more  ex* 
tended  intercourse,  and  consequently  means  of  informa- 
tion and  refinement,  and  may  seek  education  for  his 
children  where  it  may  be  found.    I  say,  what  is  obvi- 


ously true,  that  he  has  the  wumu  of  obtaining  Ome 
advantages ;  but  I  say jiothing  to  palliate  or  excas  dx 
conduct  of  him,  who  having  such  means  neglecu  to 
avail  himself  of  them. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  in  oonsequenee  of  oar  do- 
persion,  though  individual  wealth  is  aoqnifed,  (be  fin 
of  the  oountry  is  less  adorned  and  impraired  by  oiefqj 
and  ornamental  public  works,  than  in  other  ncietici  of 
more  condensed  population,  where  there  b  lea  vakh. 
But  this  is  an  effect  of  that,  which  oonstitales  perinpi 
our  most  conspicuous  advantage.  Where  popohiiaB 
is  condensed,  they  must  have  the  eviU  of  eoodeoad 
population,  and  among  these  is  the  difficnlty  of  indias 
profitable  employment  for  capital.  He  whohaiioai- 
mulated  even  an  incoosiderBbie  sum,  is  often  pozzled  to 
know  what  use  to  make  of  it.  Ingenuity  b  therdbn 
tasked  to  cast  about  for  every  enterprise  which  nay  af- 
ford a  chance  of  profitable  investment.  Worka  udul 
and  ornamental  to  the  country,  are  thus  andcrtakea 
and  accomplished,  and  though  the  proprielonmay&il 
of  profit,  the  community  no  less  receives  the  faeoefiL 
Among  us,  there  is  no  such  difficulty.  A  saft  aad 
profitable  method  of  investment  is  ofiered  to  efeiy  oee 
who  has  capital  to  dispooe  ol^  which  is  farther  moD- 
mended  to  his  feelings  by  the  aense  of  iodependeKe 
and  the  comparative  leisure,  which  the  employDenta^ 
fords  to  the  proprietor  engaged  in  it.  It  b  for  thia  rea- 
son that  few  of  our  citixens  engage  in  the  ponohaof 
commerce.  Though  these  may  he  more  profitaU^  they 
e^e  also  more  hazardous  and  more  bbofiooa. 

When  the  demand  for  agricultural  labor  dwll  be  foSf 
supplied,  then  of  course  the  Ubor  of  slaves  vill  be  di- 
rected to  other  employments  and  enterpriaei.  Almdy 
it  begins  to  be  found,  that  in  some  instances  It  maybe 
used  as  profitably  in  works  of  public  improveiBait. 
As  it  beeomes  cheaper  and  cheaper,  it  will  be  appM 
to  more  various  purposes  and  combined  in  larger  w»aa. 
It  may  be  commanded  and  combined  with  oMve  ftcilky 
than  any  other  sort  of  labor ;  and  the  Uborer,  kept  ii 
stricter  subordination,  will  be  less  dangerom  to  ibeiO' 
curity  of  society  than  in  any  other  coonlry,  vbidi  s 
crowded  and  overstocked  with  a  claas  of  what  are  called 
free  laborers.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  tbe  gi«ai 
and  enduring  monuments  of  human  ait  and  vii» 
try^the  wonders  of  Egypt— the  everlsstiog  worts  of 
Rome— were  created  by  the  labor  of  afaifea  Th«fe 
will  come  a  stage  in  our  progress  when  we  ahall  hate 
facilities  for  executing  works  as  great  as  any  of  ibex- 
more  useful  thsn  the  pyramids— not  less  loagnHioeiit 
than  the  sea  of  Meveria  What  the  end  of  all  is  to  be ; 
what  mutations  He  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  dJatsotfe- 
ture ;  to  what  convulsions  our  sodelies  may  be  ex* 
posed— whether  the  master,  finding  it  ioipoanbh  to 
live  with  his  slaves,  may  not  be  compiled  to  abaadot 
the  country  to  them— of  all  this  it  were  jnanmptaoos 
and  vain  to  speculate. 

I  have  hitherto,  as  I  proposed,  considered  it  ai  a 
naked,  abstract  question  of  the  compBretire  good  aad 
evil  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Very  far  difirenl  b- 
deed  is  the  practical  question  presented  to  oi,  «bco  it 
is  proposed  to  get  rid  of  an  hnsUtulion  which  has  inte^ 
woven  itselfwiih  every  fibre  of  the  bodypolitic;  wbij 
has  formed  the  habiuof  our  society,  and  b  eonsecntid 
by  the  usage  of  generations.  If  thia  be  not  a  tw«b 
prescription,  which  the  laws  of  God  foihid  to  ripea  isto 
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ri|[hi,  il  bu  ■  yul  claim  to  benspeelcd  by  all  tribonaia 
of  iiMiL   If  the  negroes  were  now  free  and  it  were  pro- 
posed to  entlare  them,  tlien  it  would  be  incombent  on 
those  who  propoeed  the  meaaure,  to  show  clearly  that 
(heir  liberty  was  incompatible  with  the  public  security. 
When  it  is  proposed  to  innovate  on  the  established  state 
of  things,  the  burden  is  on  those  who  propose  the  inno- 
fiiioD,  to  show  that  advantage  will  be  gsined  from  it. 
There  is  no  reform,  however  necessary,  wholesome  or 
Doderste,  which  will  not  be  aooompanied  with  some 
degree  of  inconTenienee,  risque  or  suffering.    Those 
who  acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
existisf,  can  hsrdly  be  thought  crimtnaL    But  most 
dtepiy  crinina]  are  they,  who  give  rise  to  the  enormous 
enl  with  which  great  revolutions  in  society  are  always 
■ttended,  without  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  greater 
|ood  u>  be  ultimately  obtained.    But  if  it  can  be  made 
10 appear,  even  ppobably,  that  no  good  will  be  obtained, 
but  that  the  resolu  will  be  evil  and  calamitous  as  the 
proeesi^  what  can  justify  such  Innovations  7  No  human 
being  can  be  so  mischievous— if  acting  oonseiouslyt 
Boee  can  be  so  wicked— as  those  who  finding  evil  in  ez- 
istiog  institutions,  rush  blindly  upon  change,  unfbresoe- 
iog  and  reckless  of  consequences,  and  leaving  it  to 
chance  or  fate  to  determine  whether  the  end  shall  be 
improvement,  or  greater  and   more  intolerable  evil. 
Certainly  the  instincts  of  nature  prompt  us  to  resist 
intolerable  oppression.    For  this  resistance  no  rule  can 
be  prescribed,  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  instincts  of 
Batore.    To  justify  it,  however,  the  insurrectionists 
ihoald  at  least  have  a  reasonable  probability  of  success, 
and  be  assured  that  their  condition  will  be  improved  by 
nocess.    But  most  extraordinary  is  it,  when  those  who 
eomplain  and  clamor,  are  not  thoee  who  are  supposed  to 
feel  the  oppression,  but  persons  at  a  distance  from  them, 
and  who  can  hardly  at  all  appreciate  the  good  or  evil  of 
their  situation.    It  is  the  unalterable  condition  of  hu« 
flianity,  that  men  roust  achieve  civil  liberty  for  them* 
■elves;    The  assistance  of  allies  has  sometimes  ena- 
bled nations  to  repel  the  attacks  of  foreign  power; 
never  to  conquer  liberty  as  sgainst  their  own  internal 
gDvemment. 

In  one  thing  1  concur  with  the  abolitionists;  that  if 
emancipation  is  to  be  brought  about,  it  is  better  that  it 
ahoold  be  immediate  and  total.  But  let  ua  suppose  it 
to  be  brought  about  in  any  manner,  and  then  inquire 
what  would  be  the  effects. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  efifect,  would  be  to  put  an 

end  to  the  cultivstion  of  oar  great  southern  staples.    A  nd 

this  would  be  equally  the  result,  if  we  suppose  the 

emancipated  negroes  to  be  in  no  way  distinguished  from 

the  free  laboreia  of  other  countries,  snd  that  their 

labor  would  be  equally  reflective.    In  that  case,  they 

would  soon  cease  to  be  laborera  for  hire,  but  would 

scatter  themselves  ovsr  our  unbounded  territory,  to 

become  independent  land  owitera  themselves.     The 

eultivation  of  the  soil  on  an  extensive  aeale,  can  only 

be  carried  on  where  there  are  slaves,  or  in  countries 

supefmbounding  with  free  labor.    No  such  operations 

sre  carried  on  in  any  portions  of  our  own  country 

where  there  are  not  slaves.    Such  are  carried  on  in 

England,  where  there  is  sn  overflowing  population  and 

intense  competition  for  employment.    And  our  insti* 

tutions  seem  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  our  respective 

situations.    There,  •  nrach  greater  number  of  Isbonn 


is  rsquirsd  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another, 
and  the  farmer  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  quantity  of 
labor  he  employs,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Here, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  labor  is  required  at  every 
season,  and  the  planter  suffera  no  inconvenience  from 
retaining  his  laborera  throughout  the  year.  Imagine  an 
extensive  rice  or  cotton  plantation  cultivated  by  free 
laborers,  who  might  perhaps  Hrikg  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  at  a  season  when  the  neglect  of  a  few  days 
would  insure  the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop.  Even 
if  it  were  possible  to  procure  laborera  at  all,  what  plan- 
ter would  venture  to  carry  on  his  operations  under 
such  circumstances?  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  sta« 
pies  cannot  be  produced  to  any  extent,  where  the  pro> 
prietor  of  the  soil  cultivates  it  with  hie  own  hands.  Ha 
can  do  little  more  than  produce  the  necessary  food  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

And  what  would  bo  the  eflbct  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  staples,  and  thus  annihilating  at 
a  bfow,  two-thurds  or  three-fourths  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce 7  Can  any  sane  mind  contemplate  such  a  result 
without  terror  7  I  speak  not  of  the  utter  poverty  and 
misery  to  which  wa  ourselves  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  desolation  which  would  overapread  our  own  portion 
of  the  country.  Our  slavery  has  not  only  given  existence 
to  millions  of  slaves  within  our  own  territories;  it  has 
given  the  means  of  subsistence  and  therefore  existence 
to  millions  of  freemen  in  our  confederate  States,  enabling 
them  toaend  forth  their  swarms,  to  overapread  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  west,  and  appear  as  the  harbingera 
of  civilisation.  The  products  cf  the  industry  of  those 
States,  are,  in  general,  similiar  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  are  little  desMnded  in  their 
Rwrkets.  By  exchanging  them  for  our^  which  are 
every  whera  sought  for,  the  people  of  thess  States 
are  enabled  to  acquit  all  the  products  of  art  and  indue* 
try,  all  that  contributes  to  convenience  or  luxury,  or 
gratifies  the  taste  or  the  intellect,  which  the  rest  of  the 
worid  can  supply.  Not  only  on  our  own  continent,  but 
on  the  other,  they  have  given  existence  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  to 
millions,  A  distinguished  eitiien  of  our  own  State, 
than  whom  none  can  be  better  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  has  lately  atated  that  our  great  staple,  cotton, 
has  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  of  later  times 
to  the  progress  of  civilization.  By  enabling  the  poor  to 
obtain  cheap  and  becoming  clothing,  it  has  inspired  a 
taste  for  oomfort,  the  firat  stimulus  to  civilization.  Does 
not  teffdtfmei  then  demand  of  us,  steadily  to  resist  the 
abrogation  of  that  which  ia  productive  of  so  much  good  7 
It  is  more  than  self  defenee.  It  is  to  defend  millions  of 
human  beings,  who  are  far  removed  from  ua^  from  the 
intensest  suffering,  if  not  from  being  struck  out  of  axis* 
tenee.    It  is  the  defence  of  human  civilization. 

But  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  which  would 
be  occasioned.  After  President  Dew,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  single  word  on  the  praeticability  of  colonizing 
our  slaves.  The  two  races,  so  widely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  impress  of  nature,  must  remain 
together  in  the  same  ooirotry.  Whether  H  be  accounted 
the  result  of  prejudice  or  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the 
two  races  will  not  be  Mendied  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  population.  To  one  who  knows  sny 
thing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  human  society,  it  would 
be  QiMieeassary  le  Sfgne  that  this  state  of  things  cannot 
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continad ;  bat  that  one  race  must  be  driven  out  by  the 
other,  or  eiterminaled,  or  again  enslaved.  I  have 
ar^ed  on  the  supposition  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
would  be  as  efiicient  as  other  free  laborers.  But  what- 
ever theorists^  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  may 
think  proper  to  assume,  we  well  know  that  this  would 
not  be  so.  We  know  that  nothing  but  the  coercion  of 
slavery  can  overcome  their  propensity  to  indolence^  and 
that  not  one  in  ten  would  be  an  efficient  laborer.  Even 
if  this  disposition  were  not  grounded  in  their  nature,  it 
would  be  a  result  of  their  position.  I  have  somewhere 
seen  it  observed,  that  to  be  degraded  by  opinion,  is  a 
thousand  fold  worse,  so  far  as  the  feelings  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  concerned,  than  to  be  degraded  by  the  laws. 
Tkey  would  be  thus  degraded,  and  this  feeling  is  incom- 
patible with  habits  of  order  and  industry.  Half  our 
population  would  at  once  be  paupers.  Let  an  mfaabit- 
ant  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  conceive  of  the  situa- 
tion of  their  respective  States,  if  one  half  of  their 
population  consisted  of  free  negroes.  The  tie  which 
now  connects  them,  being  broken,  the  different  races 
would  be  estranged  from  each  other,  and  hoetility  would 
grow  up  between  them.  Having  the  command  of  their 
own  time  and  actions,  they  could  more  effectually  com- 
bine insurrection,  and  provide  the  means  of  rendering 
it  formidable.  Released  from  the  vigilant  superinten- 
dence which  now  restrains  them,  they  would  infallibly 
be  led  from  petty  to  greater  crimes,  until  all  life  and 
property  would  be  rendered  insecure.  Aggression 
would  beget  retaliation,  until  open  war«-and  that  a 
war  of  extermination — were  established.  From  the 
BtiU  remaining  superiority  of  the  white  race,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  would  be  the  victors,  and  if  they  did  not 
exterminate,  they  must  again  rsduee  the  othen  to 
slavery— when  they  could  bo  no  longer  fit  to  be  either 
slaves  or  freemen.  It  is  not  only  in  self  defence,  in 
defence  of  our  country  and  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  but 
in  defence  of  the  slaves  themselves^  that  we  refuse  to 
emancipate  them. 

If  we  suppose  them  to  have  political  privileges,  and  to 
be  admitted  to  the  elective  franohise,  still  wone  results 
may  be  expected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  any 
thing  to  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Paulding  on  this 
subject,  who  has  treated  it  folly.  It  is  already  known, 
that  if  there  be  a  class  unfavorably  distinguished  by 
any  peculiarity  from  the  rest  of  society,  this  distinction 
forms  a  tie  which  binds  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  tliey 
exercise  more  than  their  due  share  of  political  power  and 
influence^-and  still  more,  as  they  are  of  inMor  charac- 
ter and  looser  moral  principle.  Such  a  class  form  the 
very  material  for  demagogues  to  work  with.  Other 
parties  court  them  and  concede  to  them.  So  it  would 
be  with  the  free  blacks  in  the  ease  supposed.  They 
would  be  used  by  unprincipled  politicians  of  irregular 
ambition,  for  the  advancement  of  their  schemei^  until 
they  should  give  them  political  power  and  importance 
beyond  even  their  own  intentions.  They  would  be 
courted  by  excited  parties  in  their  contests  with  each 
other.  At  some  time,  they  may  perhape  attain  politi- 
cal ascendancy,  and  this  is  more  pifobable,  as  we  may 
suppose  that  there  will  have  been  a  great  emigration  of 
whites  from  the  country.  Imagine  the  government  of 
such  legislators.  Imagine  then  the  sort  of  laws  that  will 
be  passed,  to  confound  the  invidious  distinction  which 
has  been  so  long  assumed  oter  them,  and  if  poasibla  to 


obliterate  the  every  memory  of  it  These  will  be  re- 
sisted. The  blacks  will  be  tempted  to  avenge  iheow 
selves  by  oppression  and  proscription  of  the  white  nci, 
for  their  k>ng  superiority.  Thus  matten  will  go  oe, 
until  universal  anarchy,  or  kakistocracy,  the  goTcn> 
ment  of  the  wont,  is  folly  establiahed.  I  am  penoaded 
that  if  the  spirit  of  evil  should  devise  to  send  abroed 
upon  the  earth  all  possible  misery,  discord,  horror  tod 
atrocity,  he  could  contrive  no  scheme  so  effixtoal  is  tJM 
emancipation  of  n^gro  staves  within  cor  eouatry. 

The  moat  feasible  scheme  of  emancipation,  tAd  tkal 
which  I  verily  believe  would  involve  the  kaat  dinger 
and  sacrifice,  would  be  that  the  enibn  white  popohooB 
should  emigrate,  and  abandon  the  eouatry  (o  ibeir 
slaves.  Here  would  be  triumph  to  philanthropy.  Thii 
wide  and  fertile  region  would  be  again  restond  to  uh 
cient  barbarism — ^to  the  worst  of  all  barhirisoh-birbi> 
rism  corrupted  and  depraved  by  interooorae  with  cinli- 
zation.  And  this  is  the  consummation  to  be  visbed, 
upon  a  j|Mcii(alJoii,  that  in  some  distant  fulore  age,  tbey 
may  become  so  enlightened  and  irapro?ed,  ai  to  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  position  among  the  driU 
races  of  the  earth.  But  I  believe  momliits  allow  nea 
to  defend  their  homes  and  their  country,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  others 

Will  any  philanthropist  say  that  the  evila,  of  vhidb 
I  have  spoken,  would  be  brought  about  only  by  ibe 
obduracy,  prejudices  and  overweaning  self  eatimiiia 
of  the  whites  in  refusing  to  blend  th/ races  by  niiriiie, 
and  BO  create  an  homogeneoua  populstion.  But  vbit 
if  it  be  not  prejudice,  but  truth,  and  natore,  and  Hgfat 
reason,  and  just  morel  feeling  7  As  I  have  before  wd, 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  like  attraeU  like,ifld 
that  which  is  unlike  repels.  What  is  it  thtt  mika  » 
unspeakably  loathsome,  crimes  not  to  be  niDed,  aad 
hardly  alluded  to?  Even  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
so  nearly  homogeneous,  there  are  some  peeolianti«flf 
form  and  feature,  mind  and  character,  which  nay  be 
generally  distinguished  by  those  accustomed  to  obacm 
ihenv  Though  the  exceptions  are  numeroos,  I  viU 
venture  to  say  that  not  in  orte  instance  in  a  bondnd,  is 
the  man  -of  sound  and  unsophisticated  tastes  and  pro- 
pensities so  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  female  of « 
foreign  stock,  as  by  one  of  his  own,  who  is  more  oeirif 
conformed  to  hiroselC  Shakspeare  spoke  the  laogoage 
of  nature,  when  he  made  the  Venetian  senator  auiibBU 
to  the  effect  of  witchcraft,  Desdemooa's  psMon  kt 
Othello-^ough,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  we  are  to  ooi- 
ceive  of  him  not  as  a  negro,  but  as  a  high  bred, 
Moorish  chief. 

If  the  negro  race,  as  I  have  oontended,  be  inferior  lo 
our  own  in  mind  and  character,  marked  by  infcrionty 
of  form  and  features,  then  oun  wouM  snffer  detcrion- 
tion  from  such  intermixture.  What  would  be  tboq|bt 
of  the  moral  condua  of  the  parent  who  sheoU  voIbbii- 
rily  transmit  disease,  or  fatuity,  or  defbrmity  to  his  of- 
spring?  Ifman  be  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  Crea- 
tor, and  the  civilised  European  man  thenoaiper^ 
variety  of  the  human  race,  is  he  not  crimiaBl  who  voald 
desecrate  and  deface  Qod's  fairest  work;  cstraoftig 
it  further  from  the  image  of  himself,  and  eonfonnins  it 
more  neariy  to  that  of  the  brute  7  Ihavehesrditwd, 
aa  if  it  aiibrded  an  argument,  that  the  AIHobb  ii  ai«di 
saUsfied  of  the  superiority  of  hai  own  ceopleziooi  ftm 
and  features^  as  we  can  be  of  ours.    If  this  ware  tner 
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as  if  is  not,  would  any  one  be  so  recreaot  to  his  own 
emtization,  as  lo  say  that  bis  opinion  ought  to  weigh 
igftimt  oars— that  there  is  no  universal  standard  of 
troth  and  grace  and  beauty— that  the  Hottentot  Venus 
may  perchance  possess  ss  great  perfection  of  foitn  as 
the  Medicean?  It  is  true,  the  licentious  passions  of 
men  OTercome  the  natural  repugnance,  and  find  tran- 
lient  gratification  in  intercourse  with  females  of  the 
other  race.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
making  her  the  associate  of  life,  the  companion  of  the 
boaom  and  the  hearth.  Him  who  would  contemplate 
such  an  alliance  for  himself,  or  regard  it  with  patience, 
when  proposed  for  a  son,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  we 
should  esteem  a  degraded  wretch— with  justice,  cer- 
tainly, if  be  were  found  among  ourselves— and  the  esti- 
mate would  not  be  very  different  if  he  were  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  only  in  defence  of  ouraelTcs,  of  our 
country  and  of  our  own  generation,  that  we  refuse  to 
emancipate  our  slaves,  but  to  defend  our  posterity  and 
race  from  degeneracy  and  degradation* 

Are  we  not  justified  then  in  regarding  as  criminals, 
the  fanatical  agitator*  whose  efforts  are  intended  to 
brin^  about  the  evils  I  have  described  7  It  is  sometimes 
nid  that  their  zeal  is  generous  and  disinterested,  end  that 
their  motives  may  be  praised,  though  their  conduct  be 
condemned.  Bat  I  have  little  faith  in  the  good  motives 
of  those  who  pursue  bad  ends.  It  is  not  for  us  to  scru- 
tinize the  hearts  of  men,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  them 
by  the  tendency  of  their  actions.  There  is  much  truth 
in  what  was  said  by  Coleridge :  **  I  have  never  known 
a  trader  in  philanthropy  who  was  not  wrong  in  heart 
somehow  or  other.  Individuals  so  distinguished,  are 
nsually  unhappy  in  their  family  relations— men  not 
benevolent  or  beneficent  to  individuals,  but  almost  hos- 
tile to  them,  yet  lavishing  money  and  labor  and  time 
on  the  race— the  abstract  notion."  The  prurient  love 
of  notoriety  actuates  some.  There  is  much  luxury  in 
sentiment,  especially  if  it  can  be  indulged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  and  if  there  be  added  some  share  of 
envy  or  malignity,  the  temptation  to  indulgence  is 
almost  irresistible.  But  certainfy  they  may  be  justly 
re^rded  as  criminal,  who  obstinately  shut  their  eyes 
and  close  their  eats  lo  all  instruction  with  respect  to 
the  true  nature  of  their  actions. 

It  most  be  nnanifest  to  every  msn  of  sane  mind,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  achieve  ultimate  success ; 
even  if  every  Individual  in  our  country,  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  slave  holding  States,  were  united  in  their  purpo- 
ses. They  cannot  have  even  the  miserable  triumph  of 
St.  Domingo— of  advancing  through  scenes  of  atrocity, 
biood  and  massacre,  to  the  restoration  of  barbarism. 
They  may  agitate  and  perplex  the  world  for  a  time. 
They  msy  excite  to  desperate  attempts  and  particular 
acts  of  cruelty  and  horror,  but  these  will  always  be 
suppressed  or  avenged  at  the  expense  of  the  objects  of 
their  trocalent  philanthropy.  But  short  of  this,  they 
can  hardly  be  aware  oi  the  extent  of  the  mischief  they 
perpetrate.  As  I  have  said,  their  opinions,  by  means 
to  us  inscrutable,  do  very  generally  reach  our  slave  po- 
pulation. What  human  being,  if  unfavorably  distin- 
guished by  outward  circumstancee,  is  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve, when  he  is  told,  that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice? 
Is  it  not  cruelty  to  make  men  restless  and  dissatisfied  in 
their  condition,  when  no  efibrt  of  theirs  can  alter  it? 
The  greatest  injury  is  dona  to  their  characters,  as  well 


as  to  their  happiness.  Even  if  no  such  feelings  or  de- 
signs should  be  entertained  or  conceived  by  the  slave, 
they  will  be  attributed  to  him  by  the  master,  and  all  bis 
conduct  scanned  with  a  severe  and  jealous  scrutiny. 
Thus  distrust  and  aversion  are  established,  where,  but 
for  mischievous  interference,  there  would  be  confidence 
and  good  will,  and  a  sterner  control  is  exercised  over 
the  slave  who  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  his  cruel  ad- 
vocates. 

An  efiect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  minds  of 
slave  holders,  by  the  publications  of  the  self  styled 
philanthropists,  and  their  jodgments  staggered  and 
consciences  alarmed.  It  is  natural  that  the  oppressed 
should  hate  the  oppressor.  It  is  still  more  natural  that 
the  oppressor  should  hate  his  victim.  Convince  the 
master  that  he  is  doing  injustice  to  his  slave,  and  he  at 
once  b^ins  to  regard  him  with  distrust  and  malignity. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that 
when  circumstances  of  necessity  or  temptation  induce 
men  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  wrong,  they  become  desperate  and  reckless  of  the 
degree  of  wrong.  I  have  formerly  heard  of  a  master 
who  accounted  for  his  practising  much  severity  upon  his 
slavesi  and  exacting  from  them  an  unusual  degree  of 
labor,  by  saying  that  the  thing  (slavery)  was  altoge- 
ther wrong,  and  therefore  it  was  well  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  out  of  It.  This  agitation 
oocaaiona  some  slave  holders  to  hang  more  loosely  on 
their  country.  Regarding  the  institution  as  of  ques- 
tionable character,  condemned  by  the  general  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  one  which  must  shortly  come  to  an 
end,  they  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  evil  which  they  anticipate.  Some  sell 
their  slaves  to  new  masters  (always  a  misfortune  to  the 
slave)  and  remove  themselves  to  other  societies,  of 
manners  and  habits  uncongenial  to  their  own.  And 
though  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  weak  and 
the  timid,  who  are  liable  to  be  thus  affected,  still  it  is  no 
less  an  injury  and  public  misfortune.  Society  is  kept 
in  an  unquiet  and  restless  state,  and  every  sort  of  im- 
provement is  retarded. 

Some  projectors  su^^st  the  education  of  slaves,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  them  for  freedom— as  if  there  were 
any  method  of  a  man's  being  educated  to  freedom,  but 
by  himself.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  supposing  that 
they  are  shortly  to  be  emancipated,  and  that  they  have 
the  capacities  of  any  other  race,  they  are  undergoing 
the  very  best  edotcation  which  it  is  possible  to  give. 
They  are  in  the  course  of  being  taught  habits  of  regular 
and  patient  industry,  and  this  is  the  first  lesson  which 
is  required.  I  suppose,  that  their  most  xealous  advo- 
cates would  not  desire  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
high  places  of  society  immediately  upon  their  emanci- 
pation, but  that  they  should  begin  iheir.course  of  free- 
dom as  laborers,  and  raise  themselves  afterwards  as 
their  capacities  and  characters  might  enable  them.  But 
how  little  would  what  are  commonly  called  the  rudi- 
ments of  edueation,  add  to  their  qualifications  as  labor- 
ers? But  for  the  sgitation  which  exists,  however, 
their  education  would  be  extended  further  than  this. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  our  society  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  their  employments,  and  consequently 
to  give  them  the  information  which  is  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  those  employments.  And  this  for 
the  roost  obvious  reason ;  it  promotes  the  master's  inte- 
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retc  How  much  would  it  add  to  the  ?akw  of  a  slave, 
that  he  should  be  eapable  of  being  employed  as  a  clerk, 
or  be  able  to  make  calculations  as  a  mechanic?  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  fanatical  spirit  which  has 
been  excited,  it  has  been  thought  neeessary  to  repress 
this  tendency  by  legislation,  and  to  prevent  their  ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  which  they  might  make  a 
dangerous  use.  If  this  spirit  were  put  down,  and  we 
restored  to  the  consciousness  of  security,  this  would  be 
no  longer  necessary,  and  the  process  of  which  I  have 
spoken  would  be  accelerated.  Whenever  indications 
of  superior  capacity  appeared  in  a  slave,  it  would  be 
cultivated ;  gradual  improvement  would  take  pboe, 
until  they  might  be  engaged  in  as  various  employments 
as  they  were  among  the  ancients— perhaps  even  liberal 
ones.  Thus,  if  in  the  adorable  providence  of  God,  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  whieh  we  can  neither  foresee  nor 
conjecture,  they  are  to  be  rendered  capable  of  freedom, 
and  to  enjoy  it,  they  would  be  prepared  for  it  in  the 
best  and  most  effectual,  because  in  the  moat  natural  and 
gradual  manner.  But  fanaticism  hurries  to  its  effect  at 
once.  I  have  heard  it  said,  Qod  does  good,  but  it  is  by 
imperceptible  degreee;  the  Devil  is  permitted  to  do 
evil,  and  he  does  it  in  a  hurry.  The  beneficent  pro* 
cesses  of  nature  are  not  apparent  to  the  senses.  Vou 
cannot  see  the  plant  grow  or  the  flower  expand.  The 
volcano,  the  earthquake  and  the  hurricane,  do  their 
work  of  desolation  in  a  moment.  Such  would  bo  the 
desolation,  if  the  schemes  of  fanatics  were  permitted  to 
have  fffecL  They  do  all  that  in  them  lie%  to  thwart 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  Providence.  The  whole  ten* 
denry  of  their  efforts  is  to  aggravate  present  suffering, 
and  to  cut  off  the  chance  of  future  improvement;  and 
in  all  their  bearings  and  results,  they  have  prodooed, 
and  are  likely  to  produce,  nothing  bat  **  pure,  unmixed, 
dephleemated,  defecated  eviL'* 

If  Witberforce  or  Cbrkson  were  living,  and  it  were 
inquired  of  them  **Can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  pro- 
moted the  happiness  of  a  aingle  human  being?"  I 
imagine  that,  if  they  considered  conscientiously,  they 
would  find  it  difiicult  to  answer  io  the  affirmative.  If 
it  were  asked  "Can  you  be  sure  that  you  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  suffering,  misery  and  death  to  thou- 
sands?**—when  we  recollect  that  they  probably  atimu- 
lated  the  exertions  of  the  mnu  dt9  lujrt  in  France,  and 
that  through  the  efforts  of  these,  the  horrors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo were  perpetrated,  I  think  they  must  hesitate 
long  to  return  a  decided  negative.  It  might  aeem  eruel, 
if  we  could,  to  convince  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  what  he  esteemed  a  good  and  generous  purpose, 
thst  he  has  been  doing  only  evil— that  he  has  been 
worshipping  a  horrid  fiend,  in  tlie  place  of  the  true  God. 
But  fanstieism  is  in  no  danger  of  being  convinced.  It 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  'Of  our  nature,  and  of  the  divine 
government,  how  utterly  disproportioned  taeach  other, 
are  the  powers  of  doing  evil  and  of  doing  good.  The 
poorest  and  most  abject  instrument,  that  is  uttsriy  im- 
becile for  any  purpose  of  good,  seems  soflMtiraes  endow- 
ed with  almost  the  powers  of  omnipotence  for  roischieC 
A  mole  may  inundate  a  province^^a  spark  from  a  forge 
may  conflagrate  a  city-^a  w  hisper  may  aeparau  friends ; 
a  rumor  may  convulse  an  empire — but  when  we  wonki 
do  benefit  to  our  race  or  country,  the  pureat  and  moat 
chastened  moUves,  the  most  patient  thought  and  labor, 
with  the  humblest  self  distrust,  are  hardly  suflmient  to 


asaure  us  that  the  results  may  not  disappoint  onr  cxpM> 
tatkms,  and  that  we  may  not  do  evil  instesd  of  gooi 
But  are  we  therefore  to  refrain  from  efibits  to  bcDe&t 
our  race  and  country  ?  By  no  means :  bat  these  loo' 
tives,  this  labor  and  self  distrust,  are  the  only  cooditioiii 
upon  which  we  ate  permitted  to  hope  forsoeccai.  Very 
diflerent  indeed  is  the  course  of  those,  whose  precipilAie 
and  ignorant  xeal  wouM  overturn  the  fundsmental  io- 
stitutions  of  society,  uproar  its  peace,  and  endanger  iu 
security,  in  pursuit  of  a  distant  and  shadowy  good,  of 
which  they  themselves  have  foroed  nodefioiiecooeep- 
tion—-whose  atrocious  philosophy  would  sscrificc  a  ge- 
neration*-«nd  more  than  one  generation— for  an  liypo> 
thesis. 


ODDS   AND  ENDS. 

To  Mr.  T.  W.  WHITE, 

I  have  been,  for  many  months  past,  '*  is  a  padt  of 
trooblea,"  lest  my  non-appearance  among  your  eonw- 
pendents  might  realise,  in  my  own  case,  the  old  adtgt, 
"  oaf  qC  s<gibl  oaf  •f  mmiJ*  But  no  dsd  above  liie 
grade  of  a  brute  beast  is  willing  to  be  forgottcs  by  bis 
fellow  men,— especially  by  that  portion  of  then  vitk 
whom  he  baa  long  maintained  friendly  iatercoane.  I 
hope,  therelbre,  that  this  natural  feeling  will  plead  my 
escuae  for  knocking  once  more  at  yqar  door  for  8d> 
mitti^ndb.  Thia  would  have  been  done  longap^  boti 
was  so  thrown  ^*all  a-baek**  on  the  last  ocostion,  bytbe 
fonrful  anathemas  of  certain  popes  of  the  pren,  (uoor 
modern  newspaper  editors  may  justly  be  called,)  ^ 
being  '*loe  tUl  fiuklm§d/*  that  I  have  hardly  yet» 
covered  sufficient  codrsge  to  show  ny  aniiqwud 
phis  again,  among  your  numerous  fashionable  lisitm 
Some  short  time  ago,  however,  I  was  just  beginaing, 
once  more,  to  exoogttate  a  few  addenda  to  my  fonncr 
"  Odds  and  Ends,**  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sight  of 
my  own  name,  in  your  Meeaengsr.  Not  eten  hoMpt-^ 
ing  that  any  other  person  would  ao  fall  io  tore  with  it 
as  to  oounierfeit  the  signature,  and  being  moK  deplO' 
rably  forgetful,  I  began  to  aak  myself,  "Is it  H  Cao  I 
already  have  done  and  forgotten  what  I  soppoaed  I  vn 
juat  abiQitto  do;  or  am  I  dreaming?'*  Thetboogbt 
suddenly  flashed  aeroas  my  mind,  that  Copa  Hanii, 
or  **  the  aleeper  awakened,**  when  in  a  somewhat  sinfr 
lar  predicament,  as  recorded  in  the  "Arabtas  Nighti 
EnlerUinroents,"  had  severely  pinched  bimaelf  to  nuN 
sure  of  his  peraonal  kientity.  I  reaortcd  inatanttr  to 
the  aame  rousing  process,  and  immediately  diacotend 
upon  beginning  to  read,  that «  a  fresh  hasd  bad  taka 
hold  of  the  beltowa."  The  perusal  of  a  few  lines  ooiy. 
convinced  me  thoroughly  of  his  blowing  it  ftr  better 
than  I  had  ever  done,  or  eould  do ;  and  I  was  on  (be 
point  of  publicly  surrendering  my  name  in  his  bebaltl 
and  praying  for  an  act  of  our  tegisbtore  toasoctioa  the 
tranafer,  (as  the  law  requiras,)  when  it  oeeorred  tone, 
thst  I  owed  it  te  myself,  before  such  pstitioo  to  our 
beoefioent  law-makers,  at  leaat  to  attesapt  woe  sdi* 
vindication  against  the  alarming  charge  of  befaig  "he w 
fiuUmedJ'  Thie,  however,  is  no  easy  task,  in  the  ee- 
tire  ahaenoe  of  all  tboee  apeeificatkms  which  the  i8V|^ 
qnirea  in  every  c^e  of  indicliiMnty  showuigths  An'o' 
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Che  tvAarcm  the  alleged  offence  has  been  eommttted,  and 
moroover,  in  a  caae  where  the  accused  has  scarcely  a 
ehance  of  beinf^  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  The  only 
plan  1  can  think  of  to  effect  my  object,  if  possible,  is, 
by  contrasting  many  old  fashions  with  new  ones,  in  re- 
lation to  similar  things ;  and  if  all  fails,  to  throw  my- 
self on  the  mercy  of  your  court.  Even  then,  unless 
half  at  least  of  its  members  are  sexagenarians  and  past 
that  age,  I  cannot  cherish  much  hope  of  acquittal. 
But  the  charge  against  me  is  still  recorded  in  your  Mes- 
senger, and  not  a  word  have  I  yet  offered  in  my  defence. 
JWio  then,  or  ntver,  let  me  offer  it,  unless  I  am  barred 
by  your  act  of  limitation. 

Before  I  begin  my  contrasts  of  old  and  new  fashions, 
I  mast  tell  you  what  a  quandary  I  have  been  in,relatiTe 
to  the  proper  application  of  the  term  fiukUin^  After 
half  an  hour's  hard  study  in  Mr.  Crabb's  admirable 
work  on  English  synonymes,  to  determine  when  I 
sfacMikl  use  thai  Urm,  or  custom,  or  jmieHce,  or  Aad'f,  1 
gave  the  matter  up  in  despair,  and  resolved,  "  meo 
perienlo,**  to  make  fiuhkn  act  as  a  sort  of  omnium  ga- 
therum for  every  meaning  of  which  Mr.  Crabb  had 
constttoted  the  four  terms,  distributees.  Against  his 
apportionment  I  have  not  a  word  to  say ;  for  I  plead 
incompetence  clearly  to  understand  his  rules  of  choice ; 
and  I  make  this  oonfesftion  in  hope  of  propitiating,  in 
some  degree,  our  newspaper-popes,  of  whom  I  am  in 
aoeh  mortal  dread ;  and  whose  next  anathema,  I  foar, 
may  be  against  my  style.  With  this  propitiatory  offer- 
ing to  tiieir  acknowledged  supremacy  in  giving  the  law 
on  all  matters  of  taste,  of  seieoee,  arts,  morals,  V>li^'^ 
and  religion ;  in  short,  on  all  sobjeets  about  which 
printers'  ink  can  be  shed,  I  proceed  to  my  array  of  old 
fashions  against  new  ones :  and  first,  on  the  score  of 
econcwny^in  which  a  greater  minuteness  of  detail  will 
be  necessary,  than  I  would  enter  into,  if  I  could  well 
aToid  it. 

In  by-gone  times,  our  families  generally,  could  ad- 
JQSt  their  limbs  much  to  their  own  comfort  and  satis- 
fiietion»  in  what  were  familiarly  and  figuratively  called 
''llag-chairB."  These  cost  from  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, to  three  shillings,  while  those  of  a  more  patrician 
order,  and  specially  intended  for  company,  were  only  a 
few  shillings  more  costly.  But  to  compensate,  in  some 
degree,  for  this  extra  expense,  they  were  coyered  with 
good  sobslaniial  leather,  quite  strong  enough  for  chil- 
dren's shoes,  or  dancing  pumps ;  when  the  then  fashion- 
able styleof  "chicken-flutter  and  eross-shuflie,"  required 
qaadrople  the  strength  which  similaV  articles  now  do, 
under  the  "lackadaisical  system,"  of  practising  this 
exhilarating  amusement,  which,  (by  the  way,)  seems 
entirely  to  have  changed  its  nature  by  becoming  most 
decidedly  soporific.  In  these  days,  a  large  portion  of  us, 
have  become  so  ver^  delicate  and  sensitive  in  our 
members,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  their  repose  from  the 
wearisomeness  of  existence,  to  deposits  them  gen- 
erally, opon  rocking  chairs  with  spring  bottoms,  coat- 
ing from  fifteen  to  forty  dollars  each ;  or  on  sofas 
equally  elastic,  and  covered  with  expensive  materials, 
at  thirty,  forty,  fifly  times  the  price  of  the  old  fashioned 
receptacles  for  our  basement  stories,  which  formerly 
supported  their  superstructures  quite  as  well,  quoad  all 
the  purposes  of  health  and  comfort,  as  their  modem 
suceessors  do,  and  at  one-eighth  or  tenth  of  the  expense. 
For  the  sieraf  of  this  fact  I  refer  you  and  your  readers 


to  the  maxims  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Poor  Richard,  where 
they  will  find  it  stated  as  an  axiom,  that "  other  peopi^t 
eyea  eosf  na  more  than  our  otsn."  And  between  ourselves, 
I  must  think,  that  this  most  silly  and  ridiculous  passion 
for  show,  which  I  verily  believe  has  existed  ever  since 
the  Devil  tempted  our  mother  Eve  to  eat  the  apple  of 
knowledge,  is  far  more  virulent  in  these  days  of  perfec- 
tibility, than  in  those  by-gone  days  which  I  am  laboring 
toyindicate  against  the  anathemas  of  our  newspaper 
popes. 

As  to  our  daily  meals,  either  with  or  without  compa- 
ny, the  cheap,  homely  tables  once  used  for  them,  would 
now  go  near  to  destroy  all  appetite  among  the  fashiona- 
bles of  the  present  race ;  whilst  the  substantial  viands 
which  they  formerly  held,  and  which  every  body  knows 
as  familiarly  as  household  words,  have  been  banished, 
in  a  great  measure,  especially  from  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  the  established  arbiters  and  dictators  of  all  fash- 
ions to  the  country.    The  successors  of  these  viands 
are  certain  Frenchified  kickshaws,  the  very  names  and 
substances  of  which  are  culinary  mysteries,  necessarily 
requiring  some  explanation  before  old-tiroes-people  can 
venture  to  eat  any  thing:  unless,  indeed,  when  simul- 
taneously pressed  by  resistless  hunger  and  the  fear  of 
betraying  their  rusticity,  they  coukl  conteht  themselves 
to  follow  the  laudable  example  of  an  old  country- 
gentleman,  once  at  President  Jefferson's  table,  who,  (as 
report  says,)  incontinently  made  his  dinner, — "  entirely 
ejhektd  hi$h  polotoet!*'  they  being  the  only  old  ac- 
quaintance be  could  recognise  among  the  sophisticated 
host  of  materials  most  abundantly  spread  before  him. 
But  this  mystification  of  eatables,  is  not  the  worst  of  it, 
since  they  must  be  served  up,  for  consistency  sake,  on 
very  costly  tables,  and  in  sets  of  fine  china,  cut-glass, 
and  sometimes  silver,  the  first  cost  alone  of  which  would 
purchase  a  full  year's  allowance  of  bacon  for  the  largest 
Virginia  family.    Add  to  alt  this,  and,  likewise,  for 
eonnatencyeakef  those  dishes  so  numerous,  so  variegated, 
so  exquisitely  foreign  is  composition,  taste,  and  titles, 
must,  "ex  necessitate  rei,*'  be  well  washed  down  with 
equally  exquisite  foreign  potations,  maugre  the  cost  !^- 
provided,  always,  that  credit  enough  to  buy  them,  can 
once  be  established.    Hence  the  former  comparatively 
cheap  drinks,  which  were  used  in  "  the  olden  time,"  at 
the  tables  of  what  were  then  called,  (par  excellence)  "Me 
gentry/*  have  been  nearly  excluded,  to  make  way  for 
such  a  motley  multitude  of  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, German,  and  other  foreign  wines,  that  I  can  no 
more  recollect,  even  their  names  and  tiiUs  than  I  could 
remember  and  repeat  all  the  names  and  genealogies  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Oenesis.    Yet  the  many  silly  ad- 
venturers in  the  still  more  silly  race  after  gentility,  dash 
through  them  alf,  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  mother- 
tongue,  although  they  make  quite  as  sad  havoc  among 
them,  as  the  cost  of  these  foreign  wines  does  among  their 
purses.    This  tatter  havoc  is,  not  unfrequently  such,  in 
a  single  day,  if  the  party  be  given  by  a  planter  or 
farmer,  (whose  only  return  probably,  will  be  ridicule 
for  hie  folly,)  as  to  require  some  months  of  hard  agri- 
cultural labor  to  pay  for  it    But,  if  such  parties  be  fre- 
quent, the  inevitable  end  of  this  tragi-comic  farce  is, 
that  the  performers  must  very  soon  exchange  all  the 
comforts,  luxuries,  and  social  intercourse  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  old  States,  for  the  eoarsest  fare,  incessant 
I  drudgery,  and  the  constant  riak  of  dirks  or  Bowie  knives 
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being  thrust  into  their  Titali,  in  the  new  States  and 
territories,  if  they  only  crook  their  fingers  at  any 
one  out  of  their  own  family.  Here,  if  theory  can 
be  determined  by  practice,  Uberiy  means  that  every 
man  shall  do  as  he  pkases  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
physical  powers,  to  indulge  his  brutish  or  any  other  pro- 
pensities. That  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men  in  these  parts  of  our  country,  who  deeply  deplore 
such  a  state  of  things,  I  have  not  the  smsliest  doubt ; 
for  I  ha?e  scTeral  personal  friends  among  them,  who 
have  assured  me  of  the  fact.  But  att  their  communica- 
tions contribute  to  ronfinn  what  I  have  just  aaid ;  and 
that  they,  for  the  time  being,  are  suffering  a  sort  of 
moral  martyrdom  (br  the  sacrifices  which  they  formerly 
made,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  old  United  States,  to 
obtain  the  mere  soap-suds-bubble  of  superior  fashion* 
and  gentility.  Most  of  the  competitors  in  this  prepos- 
terous,— may  I  not  say,  immortd  race, — ^have  been 
taught  by  the  morbid  public  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
to  laTish  their  money  for  tktU  which  all  the  nuiney  in 
the  world  cannot  purchase.  They  have  been  most  (a- 
tally  led  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  spendthrift  among 
them  will  always  gain  the  prize  of  gentility,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  men  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
morals,  manners,  and  mental  endowments-^qualities 
which  the  wise  and  the  good,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and 
from  time  immemorial,  have  always  determined  can 
alone  constitute  any  just  title  to  the  character  of  a 
real  gentleman.  Those  who  are  truly  entitled  to  this 
highly  honorable  distinction,  may  adopt  different  exter- 
nal modes,  (all  of  which  may  be  good,)  at  distant  pe- 
riods, of  evincing  their  claims,  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  compare  the  prssent  with  the  for- 
mer fashions,  any  farther  than  to  say,  that  it  is  much 
easier  note,  than  in  tlie  olden  Hme,  to  counterfeit  the 
gentleman,  aince  in  these  UveUing'dmDnwmrd  daffi,  fit 
subjects  for  a  penitentiary  not  unfrequently  smuggle 
themselves  into  the  genleelest  society,  under  the  spe- 
cious disguise  of  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  fashionable 
manners.  In  by-gone  days,  such  an  occurrence  was 
hardly  possible,  for  infinitely  greater  pains  were  taken 
to  guard  against  such  impostors.  To  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  true  gentleman  is  certainly  both  honora- 
ble and  highly  improving  in  every  point  of  view ; 

"  Emollit  mores,  nee  elDU  esse  feros  :** 

But  to  rest  our  pretensions  on  the  success  of  the 
struggle,  who  shall  squander  the  most  money  in  the 
vain  pursuit,  is  quite  as  great  a  folly,  to  say  nothing  qf 
the  sin,  as  we  can  possibly  commit.  In  lAif,  as  in  nu- 
merous other  popular  fallacies,  we  may  rest  perfectly 
assured,  that  "lAc  race  U  not  o/wi^s  to  tke  nvf/l,  ner  the 
battle  to  the  etrong," 

Take  another  contrast.  Fifly  years  ago,  indeed  still 
later,  a  gentleman's  summer  dress,  especially  in  the 
country,  usually  consisted  of  a  home-made  straw-hat, 
worth  perhaps  twenty-five  cents;  a  single  change  of 
coats  of  some  cheap  material;  a  few  pair  of  nankeen 
breechee  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  so  vulgar  a 
term  in  these  days  of  exquisite  refinement;)  and  as 
many  pair  of  thread  or  cotton  stockings,  protected, 
when  he  rode  on  horseback,  by  what  were  called 
"/egginx,"  of  check  or  "  brown  holland.**  The  afore- 
said breeches,  (by  the  way,)  were  made,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  of  what  is  now  called  "  par  excel- 


lence^— *'  the  Ferejfthe  oeitem  ;*'  then  as  conami'is 
any  other  kind,  under  the  title  of  **  nsatem^ettoi," 
although  usually  so  mottled,  that  the  arootuniye  vu 
generally  used  to  produce  uniformity  of  eokv;  ifUr 
which,  a  country  congregation  of  males,  thai  equipped 
for  Sunday  exhibitbn,  looked  at  a  littledislaoee  for  all  tlie 
world  like  an  assemblage  of  the  tropical  btnb,-<ailcd 
FUanmgoe.  Happy  then,  the  ooontiy  beau  wbote 
breechea  had  moat  of  thia  Flamingo  hoe;  and  itill  bap- 
pier  the  houae-wife  who  had  succeeded  belt  is  eom- 
pounding  the  arnotto-djre  to  adorn  the  tower  iztiani- 
ties  of  her  husband,  aon,  or  brother,  sa  the  caie 
"mought"  be.  But  thisisadigressiooCtovhidiUn 
most  unfortunately,  and  I  fear  incurably,  addicted;) 
let  me,  therefore,  add  to  the  above,  two  pair  of  tfaoa; 
one  for  every  day,  the  other  for  Suodaya,  with  ooe 
Sunday^  coat, — and  the  summer  wardrobe  for  an  oU- 
times'  gentleman  was  complete.  His  external  habili- 
ments for  winter,  were,  a  good  '*  beaver  hst,"  made,  aot 
like  Petei  Pindar's  razon  *'sii/y  to  hA,"  boi  to  hat  ins- 
til he  was  tired  of  it,  and  long  after;  a  plain,  neat, 
broadcloth  coat,  rarely  if  ever  costiog  more  than  thirty 
shillings  or  thirty-six  shillings  a  yard,  with  the  eoatef 
the  previous  year,  for  daily  use,— except  Sonday, 
when  the  best  was  put  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
breeches,  or  *'  tiiex3iresii6(ef''— aa  it  becsroe  the  modot 
fashion  to  call  them,  before  the  beaux,  who  had  do 
calves  to  their  '*  spindle-shanks,'^  succeeded  in  their  fijal 
expulsion— seldom  exceeded  two  pair,  neither  of  then 
very  costly ;  his  shoes  were  the  same  in  number,  bat 
more  water  proof;  and  with  them  he  asMciatedaaiogie 
pair  of  stout  boots—worn  only  upon  grand  occaaiom,- 
such  as  muaters,  eounty  courts,  and  electiooa.  Hon- 
over,  these  said  boots  were  made  of  leather  lo  atron; 
and  durable  that  no  fiair  play  could  wear  them  oat  in 
much  less  than  three  or  four  years :  for  be  it  refflaft> 
bered  that  boots  were  not  lAen  as  luw,  the  wear  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  To  finish  the  winter  wardiobe, 
and  furnish  a  defence  against  rain  or  anew,  (formeie 
cold  was  little  regarded  in  thoae  days,  even  hj  ladies,) 
one  great  coat  was  kept,  of  some  very  atroog  cioth, 
casting  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  yard,  and  aolait* 
ing  aM  to  perform  nx»t  effectual  services  through  acvBal 
winter  campaigns. 

But  now,  what  do  we  find  to  be  deemed  all  eaaeatial 
in  forming  a,  gentleman's  wardrobe,  for  both  aeaaoos? 
Not  only  an  entire  change  of  form— againit  which  I 
shall  say  nothing,— but  a  moat  striking  one  in  the  obd> 
ber,  materials,  and  cost  of  the  articles  ;-^o  an  aDOW* 
more  than  triple  what  it  formerly  was,  while  indiridaal 
income,  especially  from  agriculture,  tbe  payiaaster- 
general,  has  diminished  in  nearly  an  equal  ratio. 

In  by-gone  daya,  we  deemed  our  heads  quite  hard 
enough,  if  protected  by  a  hat  with  aome  brim  around  i<, 
to  encounter  any  degree  of  aummer  heat,  without  m 
amallest  risk  to  our  brains  of  being  either  addled,  bakw 
or  roasted.  Aoao,  our  creniums  have  beeooae  ao  er 
ceedingly  tender,  and'  the  consequent  baard  of  aueb 
dissster  so  imminent,  aa  to  render  fur  cape  and  bancl* 
box  hata  for  winter,  with  non^lescript  noddle  coven  « 
ailk,  for  summer,— but  umbrellaa  also— artidea  of  ritt^ 
necessity,  and  thereby  adding  two  or  thres  huodred 
per  cent  to  what  nMy  well  be  called  our  aelf-iaipo"^ 
sfaitflcr,  for  both  seasons.  Even  the  beaux  tod  belb 
among  our  darkies  have  adopted  the  foshkto,  tod  hare 
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learned  Co  flourish  t&nr  urobreliaa,  (numberillas,  as  tbey 
call  them,)  quite  as  stylishly  as  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, except  when  they  first  put  themseWes  into 
training;  during  which  time  their  extreme  awkward- 
ness in  handling  these  skull  protectors,  forms  a  most 
lodicrous  burlesque  of  the  higher  powers.  A  corres- 
pondent change  in  the  summer-coTcring  of  our  limbs 
and  bcxiies,  has  been  deemed  equally  essential  to  suit 
their  diminished  power  of  enduring  summer-heat;  so 
that  the  oM  fashioned,  cheap  pair  of  coats  are  now 
thought  iar  too  heavy,  hot,  and  what  is  much  worse,  foo 
mig'eiilcsl,  to  be  sustained  by  those  who  can  hardly  sur- 
vive the  dog-days  in  any  thing  but  the  thinnest  and 
lightest  of  those  costly  gossamer  fabrics,  at  present 
used  for  gentlemen's  summer  appareL  Our  foot  tax, 
also,  for  both  seasons,  contributes  its  full  share  to  widen 
the  difference  between  old  fashioned  and  new  fashioned 
expenditures:  for  roost  of  us— especially  our  youth- 
most  now  have  have  at  least  two  pair  of  thin  boots  for 
summer— two  of  more  substance  for  winter,  (although 
none  of  them  are  made  to'iceep  out  water,)  besides 
slippers,  pumps,  bootees,  Jenerson  shoes,  &c.,  &&,  the 
total  number  and  cost  of  which,  for  one  man,  would 
formerly  have  kept  a  whole  fcunily  in  boots  and  shoes 
for  double  the  period. 

When  we  compare  the  old  with  the  n€io  outfit  for  a 
winter  campaign,  the  contrast  is  still  more  striking, 
still  more  illustrative  of  what  I  am  trying  to  prove. 
JVot0,  after  a  modern  gentleman  has  ensconced  himself 
in  all  imaginable  envelopes  deemed  essential  to  his  com- 
fort and  preservation  wUkin  doors^  at  greatly  increased 
eoat,  compared  with  former  times,  he  has,  alas  I  to 
guard  himself  with  more  than  double  diligence,  against 
what  the  amiable  Saneho  Panza  used  to  call,  "ihi 
ineieuuneieM  ^  tht  Heauna.**  To  do  this  most  effectu- 
ally in  the  olden  time,  every  man  firmly  believed,  that 
a  single,  substantial  grest  coat  was  smply  sufiicient, 
and  bis  practice  accorded  with  his  faith.  JVois,  should 
the  tbermometer  sink  only  a  few  degrees  below  thirty- 
two,  not  less  than  two  over  coats,  (for  grmt  eoata  they 
can  no  longer  be  called,  being  mudi  more  like  gun-cases 
in  tightness,)  with  a  doak  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  must  be  added,  to  guard  at  least  sgainst  being 
frost-bitten,  if  not  frozen  to  death.  This  triple  pro- 
vision against  the  horrors  of  congelation  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  a  large  portion  of  those  truly  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  parental  neglect  just  arriving  at  that 
much  envUdy  I  wish  I  could  say  enviable  age,  when  so 
many  of  them  become  their  own  masters,  who  are  ut^ 
terly  unfit  to  be  masters  of  any  thing.  But  far  be  it 
from  me  to  blame  Hum  so  much  for  it.  Their  patente 
are  the  great  criminals  in  these  cases:  for  t&ey  might 
have  given  their  sons,  by  a  proper  pkyded  sAiealion, 
eonasitutions  too  hardy  to  require  such  unmanly  indul- 
gences ;  and  by  a  correct  moral  cdbtcsfion,  principles  and 
sentiments  which  would  have  led  them  to  aspire  to  for 
higher,  much  nobler  distinction,  than  notoriety  for  dan- 
dyism, and  effeminacy. 

On  this  vital  subject  of  education  for  our  sons,  I 
have  moch  more  to  say,  than  my  present  purpose  will 
allow  me;  But  if  you  will  pardon  a  short  digression,  I 
will  here  state  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  it  should  nei  be^ 
leaving  the  all  important  inquiry,  what  it  tkmdd  he,  for 
a  few  coffldnding  remarks :  since  I  deem  it  demonstra- 
ble, that  every  thing  censurable  in  the  present  times 


results  from  false  education.  Would  you  guard  then 
against  this  greatest  of  all  curses,  both  to  individuals 
and  nations,  the  education  of  our  sons  should  not  be 
either  by  inculcation  or  mere  sufferance,  to  spend  more 
of  the  family  property  than  their  parents  allow  them. 
It  should  nol  6c  to  dictate  to  their  fathers  or  mothers, 
either  in  opinions,  manners,  morals,  or  domestic  duties. 
It  should  nol  be  to  think  that  very  expensive  dress  and 
costly  living  constitute  either  the  man  or  the  gentleman. 
It  should  nol  be  to  become  the  most  frequent,  roistering, 
arrogant,  and  boisterous  attendants  at  tavern  bars,  grog 
shops,  and  eating  houses: — net  to  eontider  profanity, 
gambling,  hard  drinking  and  lewdness,  altogetlter  the 
most  genteel  accomplishments  they  can  acquire: — nol  to 
deem  the  effort  to  become  of  somewhat  greater  use  in  the 
work],  than  merely  "  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earih,** 
either  needless  or  derogatory  to  their  8tauons:-^not  to 
run  up  bills  with  their  tailors  and  with  tavern  keepers, 
during  their  minority,  which  afterwards  will  require 
their  whole  income,  for  some  years,  to  pay :— nof  to 
deem  it  penurious  to -keep  accurate  accounts  of  their  re* 
ceipts  and  expenditures— a  habit  (by  the  way)  never  to 
be  acquired,  unless  commenced  in  early  life: — nol  to 
6ocoms  critics  in  the  sublime  art  of  cookery,  nor  first  rate 
judges  of  every  variety  of  intoxicating  liquors : — nol  to 
beUeve  their  young  stomachs  even  so  early  as  their 
tenth  or  twelfth  year,  ini^apable  of  performing  all  their 
healthful  function^  without  the  smoke  or  juice  of  that 
poisonous  narcotic,  tobacco ; — not  to  feed  their  young 
brains  with  snuff,  as  if  thttt  were  the  only  food  they 
are  capable  of  receiving.  And  lastly,  it  should  not  be 
to  assume  to  be  men,  before  they  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  act  as  such. 

Could  modern  parents  only  be  prevailed  on  to  exert 
their  whole  authority,  aided  both  by  wise  precepts  and 
virtuous  example,  to  correct  the  numerous  heart-sicken- 
ing evils  in  modern  education  ; — to  exert  it  tOo,  but  for 
a  few  years,  without  either  cold  or  hot  fits  in  spplying 
it ;  and  the  whole  generation  of  idlers,  drones,  dandies, 
and  profligates,  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  be  replaced  by  a  band  of  hardy,  active,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  moral  young  mcn-^e  pride 
of  their  parent's  hearts,  and  an  honor  above  all  price, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  country.  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  understand  me  to  say,  or  even  to  think, 
that  we  have  no  such  young  men,  among  the  present 
generation.  No,— Qod  forbid ;  for  it  rejoiceth  my  old 
heart— now  almost  worn  out — to  feel,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  our  good  mother,  Virginia,  has  msny  such 
to  sustain  her  waning  fortunes.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  their  number  is  small,  when  compared  with  those 
of  opposite  character,  and  consequently  it  requires  far 
more  moral  courage  than  young  people — even  the  most 
intelligent,  virtuous  and  best  educated-^usoally  possess, 
to  resist  the  ridicule  and  innumerable  artful  devices 
always  used  to  drive  or  to  lure  them  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude.  The  youths  who,  in  these  tnnes,  can  suc- 
cessfully resist  such  baneful,  deadly  enemies,  deserve 
all  the  praise,  all  the  honors,  all  the  rewards  that  a 
grateful  and  generous  country  can  confer. 

In  purauing  my  contrasts  between  past  snd  present 
times,  relative  to  expense,  I  was  about  to  say  something 
of  fodfcf*  dre$$e$ ;  but  on  further  reflection,  I  deem  them 
quite  too  mysterious  matten  for  us  old  men  to  talk 
about,  with  no  better  inlbrmation  than  our  modem 
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exquisites  and  mon-miHinera  ean  give  ut.  I  will  there- 
fore be  edmonisbed  on  thie  delicate  and  recondite  sab- 
•ject  by  the  good  old  proverb^  **  least  said  is  soonest 
mended.'*  There  are,  however,  aome  differences  be- 
tween their  former  and  present  edueations— both  phy- 
sical and  moral,  which  require  animadversion.  To 
them,  therefore,  I  will  request  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes. 

In  old  times  a  degree  of  skill  in  kmutwyerjf  was  es- 
teemed an  important,  although  by  no  means  the  most 
essential  acquirement  for  most  ladies ;  since  the  great- 
er part  of  their  lives  would  probably  be  devoted  to 
such  domestic  duties  as  wives  and  mothers  should  al- 
ways be  well  qualified  to  fulfil--at  least  such  wives  and 
mothers  as  were  taught  to  believe  themselves  under  a 
sacred  obligatipn  to  become  real  htlpmatt$  to  their 
husbsnds— devoted,  faithful,  affectionate,  ever  watchful 
guordicnj  of  their  children.  In  those  by-gone  days,  it 
had  never  entered  into  the  minds  even  of  the  most  im- 
aginative, the  hop-step-and-jump  racers  after  human 
perfeaibility— of  which  we  bad  none  before  philoso- 
pher Ghxi win's  day — that  the  entire  emancipation  of 
mankind  from  all  moral  and  religious  restrainU  was 
to  be  attempted,  much  less  achieved,  by  refirmen  in 
pHtkimH — nor  that  ftnuUM  utterly  regaidless  of  all  the 
general  sentiments  of  mankind,  relative  to  their  appro- 
priate occupations  and  duties,  should  become  itinerant 
public  lecturers— or  teachers  of  any  fAmg.  The  univer- 
sal opinion,  in  the  olden  time,  was,  that  woman's 
most  sacred  duty,  her  greatest  praise  and  highest  honor, 
consisted  in  the  zealous,  untiring,  faithful  and  judicious 
discharge  of  all  those  arduous,  but  delightful  duties, 
(where  they  succeed,)  which  naturally  devolve  upon 
tk€  fliulrcttej  offiunUUi.  May  God,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  mercy,  forever  bless  them  all,  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next ;  for  painful  indeed,  mo$i  pmiifid  is  often  their 
lot;  eompltcated,  laborious,  and  frequently  revolting, 
their  necessary  occupations ;  distressing  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  scenes  wherein  they  are  the  chief,  the  only 
actors ;  whilst  they,  most  generous,  most  noble  souls  f 
ask  no  other  reward  in  this  world,  than  the  love  and  de- 
voted affection  of  husbands  and  children — the  sincere 
friendship  and  lasting  attachment  of  other  relatives 
and  friends;  yet  too  sekiom,  alas!  do  they  meet  this 
reward,  highly  as  they  deserve  it,  and  easy  as  it  is  to 
bestow.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Editor,  should  you  think  I 
dwell  more  on  this  subject  than  is  due  to  its  intrinsic 
meriu ;  but  my  mind  and  my  heart  are  full  of  it,  and  1 
plead,  in  justification,  the  old  adage»  that  *'  out  of  the 
heart  t he  mouth  speaketh."  (hpr  mairana^  our  mtslretf  c« 
pffimiUiei,  not  only  give  a  tone  to  society,  but  contri- 
bute (unobtrusively  as  they  work,)  more  than  ail  other 
causes  put  together,  to  form  tlie  national  taste,  opinions, 
principles  and  morals ;  how  vitally  essential  then  is  it 
that  all  possible  attantion  should  be  paki  to  lAetr  educa- 
tion. Our  children  derive  from  them  their  firai  Usmnu 
in  «e<ry  thing.  Should  they  be  incapable  of  giving 
them  to  good  purpose,  all  their  pupils  will  probably 
become  instrumenta  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  and 
curses  instaad  of  blessings  to  society.  Yet,  for  every 
dollar  now  spent  towards  qualifying  our  daughters  to 
discharge  those  all  important  duties  for  which  nature*s 
QoA  designed  them^duties  which  men  are  physically 
as  well  as  morally,  incapable  of  performing^ — ^hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dotlars  are  worse  than  thrown  away 


in  attempts,  often  utterly  abortive,  to  tesch  tbeai  cer- 
tain things  called  **  meeamipUskmaUt,^  for  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  truly  pitiable  viettras  of  paren- 
tal  folly  and  vanity,  have  neither  taste  nor  talents ;  te- 
oomplishmeots,  loo^  of  which  they  make  not  the  ieui 
use,  after  once  gaining  the  liberty  te  neglect  tbeoL  >'a]r, 
why  should  they  mI  neglect  them,  stoce  a  mere  smat- 
tering is  the  sum  total  of  all  their  most  ooatly,  labori- 
ous, and  reluctant  acquisitions T — acquisitions  moreorer, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  require  almost  ooostsnt  gadding 
about  from  home  to  display  them ! 

The  parenta  of  former  days  were  not  entirely  guiltlm 
of  thia  preposteroua  shameful  waste  and  mtsapplKa- 
tion  of  time  and  money,  in  educating  lAcir  dsoghterii 
Although  housewifery,  a  term  nearly  obsolete  in  these 
perfectibility-days,  always  fAeabeld  a  conspicoonrank 
among  the  things  to  be  taught ;  yet  ifiaiielt  sii^  ft«pa- 
dbrdr,  (the  fashionable  instnunenU  of  thow  tinei,) 
were  often  made  bouaehokl  gods,  where  no  usevor- 
shippen  could  be  either  found  or  made,  ctcb  by  tbe 
nsost  laborious  and  costly  effortsi  These  insUiimeBts, 
howerer,  were  rare,  comparatively  speaking;  and 
when  kept  at  all,  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  hei^ 
looms  to  last  for  some  generations.  Thete  is  nov  on 
of  these  remembrances  of  by-gone  times  in  s  brasdi 
of  my  own  family,  but  an  aKen  bought  for  odien^  ok, 
which  seems  destined — after  indoctrinating  thite  or  km 
generations  of  "  oe  plus  ultra**  strummert  in  tbe  nosieil 
art— -to  aound  ite  last  expiring  notes  in  my  owneoaoiy* 
**  Requiescat  in  pace,"  is  my  most  earnest  wish  fcr  it ; 
but  if  it  oouM  speak,  while  remembering  ell  it  has  la^ 
fared  in  being  forced  to  attempt  impossibilities,!  bsn 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  would  exclaim,  "let  me  return 
to  my  original  dust,  for  I  have  had  no  peace,  no  pks- 
sure  on  earth,  during  nine-tenths  of  my  existeoea." 
Look  «l  ik€  pregtnt  faMon  w  Ubas  midUr  ^  imne-aMSi 
if  you  COM  do  it  with  impartial  eyea,  and  what  willyoa 
see  7  Not  only  must-ett  be  forced  to  leain,  **DoleM  to- 
lens,"  and  ofwn  to  the  entire  exdnaion  of  every  really 
uaefiil  branch  of  knowledge,  whatever  inteidiciBstsn 
or  circumstances  ntay  have  interposed ;  bat  both  nt- 
tore  and  art  must  be  tortured  to  perform  what  Ikt  m 
has  forbid,  and  tkt  oiker  is  incapable  of  acbjeTiog. 
A*eso,  at  least  one  piano,  (pyannees,  ss  some  of  ibe 
illiterate  aipirente  call  them,)  roust  be  kept  ia  alamt 
every  house,  whatever  the  condition  and  drcmnstanoei 
of  the  ownen  may  be,  as  a  standing  and  nccesaiy 
article  of  furniture,  for  visitors,  as  well  as  tbe  famia 
of  the  family  te  strum  upon ;  but  another  more  co«)y« 
must  be  given  as  an  essential  part  of  the  wedding  psn- 
phamalia,  te  every  daughter  who  has  gained  abssband 
(God  help  him ! )  by  her  Jmgen.  It  once  happened  to 
me,  that  in  passing  along  the  main  street  of  a  town, 
I  counted  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  some  eight 
or  ten  of  thcee  inatrumente  on  which  the  diligent  per- 
formen  were  murdering  certain  inarches  and  waltss, 
although  nearly  as  easy  to  execute  as  the  ones  popabr 
old  tune  of  "  Poor  Betty  Martin,  lip  toe  fioe^**  »ith  •* 
mud)  uniformity,  as  if  it  hsd  been  a  matter  of  prefioa 
agreement.  I  cannot  afErm  that  there  was  in  either  esse 
the  "  malice  prepense"  required  by  law  to  coostttote 
the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree;  but  if  uere 
had  been,  the  heinous  act  could  not  have  been  wan 
e Actually  perpetrated.  *.  ^ 

Permit  BM  to  exhibit  another  stiQ  more  strikiag  cos- 
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trast,  in  regard  to  expense,  between  past  and  present 
tioKS.    Formerly  our  wives  and  daughters  usually  rode 
on  honeback,  and   greatly  to  the  improTement  and 
preservation  of  their  constitutions  and  general  health. 
Now,  in  these  boastful  days  of  human  perfectibility, 
when  we  hear  and  read  so  much  silly  verbiage  about 
"  the  monk  rf  mind,**  and  witness  so  few  proofs  of  its 
being  really  progressive,  the  horseback  mode  of  con- 
veyance is  no  longer  endurable  for  women  or  girls,  and 
■carcely  for  men  or  boys,^^specia11y  to  take  a  journey. 
Of  late  years,  otf,  at  least  among  the  real  and  quasi 
gentry,  have  grown  so  exceedingly  delicate  and  refined; 
ao  lackadaisical  and  dyspectic ;  (a  term  formerly  unin- 
telligible except   by  the  doctors,)  so  disqualified  for 
labor  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  so  fearful  of  melti^ng  or 
freezing  from  heat  or  cold,  that  to  transport  our  ladies 
only  a  few  miles,  the  costly  barouche  or  tandem  must  be 
substituted  for    the  cheap  ponies  and   side-saddles; 
while  the  gentlemen,  both  old  and  young,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  cannot  trust  thnr  locomotion  to  any 
thing  less  expensive  than  sulkies,  gigs  and  buggies ; 
the  etymology  of  all  which    terms,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  as  untraceable  as  that  of  any  terms  in  the  Goolah 
negro  dialect    But  this  is  fiair  from  being  the  most  effec- 
tive cause   in  augmenting  the   extravagance  of  the 
present  times,  beyond  any  thing  known  or  practised 
daring  the  period  which  is  now  so  derisively  called 
''old  fashion.**     Once  a  year  regularly,  nearly  our 
whole  white  population  are  seized  with  a  new  disease, 
for  which  the  doctors  hitherto  have  found  neither  name 
nor  cure  in  the  whole  materia  medica.    Its  first  symp- 
toms always  appear  early  in  June,  but  the  malady  never 
assumes  its  most  aggravated  form,  until  about  the  full 
moon  in  August.    That  it  is  caused  by  the  increased 
effeminacy,  luxury,  and  dissipation  of  our  people,  seems 
perfectly  certain ;  for  our  climate  is  not  worse  than  it 
was  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago ;  yet  our  physicians 
both  diplomatized  and  self- created,  hare  multiplied  at 
least  twenty  or  thirty  fold.    With  permission  of  these 
learned  gentlemen,  I  will  call  this  wide-sweeping,  de- 
vastating epedemic,  the  Aydroimmio,  or  water-drinking 
Innacy ;  for  it  sets  all  who  are  afflicted  with  it  to  scam- 
pering in  every  direction,  after  mineral  springs,  where, 
without  any  knowledge,  even  approaching  to  certainty 
of  their  specific  qualities,  they  guzzle  the  water  day 
and  night— as  if  for  a  wager— whose  stomach  could 
hold  the  most,  and  in  fall  faith  that  each  spring  has 
perfect  power  to  cure  every  disease  under  heaven.  "  To 
rmu  Uu  teuuP*  for  these  very  expensive  excursions, 
formerly  so  seldom  taken  in  our  state  as  scarcely  to  be 
known,  it  is  not  now  uncommon,  especially  for  our 
farmers  and  planters,  to  obtain  large  loans  from  banks, 
in  anticipation  of  their  crops,'  the  proceeds  of  which, 
when  thus  neglected  for  one-fourth  of  the  busiest  time 
of  the  year,  rarely  fail  to  come  far  short  of  the  money 
borrowed.    And  no  wonder,  since  their  farms  are  left 
during  the  whole  of  this  wnteivguzzling  campaign,  to 
the  tender  mercy  of  men  whose  pecuniary  interest  it  is 
to  exhaust  them  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense 
of  their  absentee  proprietors.    Similar  anticipations  of 
income,  for  similar  purposes,  are  now  common  among 
all  other  trades,  professions,  and  callings,  and  with  like 
results.    Multitudes  of  far  less  innocent  persons  than 
imagirtl^Hinvalids,  congregate  at  these  mineral  springs, 
to  tfie  great  demorilization  of  society  io  general,  and 


the  certain  ruin  of  many  innocent  families.  At  the 
head  of  these  roust  be  ranked  the  entire  tribe  of  gam- 
blers, now,  in  these  much  vaunted  times,  formed  into  a 
regular  systematic  profession,  and  by  far  the  most 
showy,  dashing,  and  prodigal  amongst  us.  Like  so 
many  vultures  or  prowling  wolves,  they  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  their  prey,  and  rarely  indeed  are  they  dis- 
appointed !  For,  the  keepers  of  all  our  watering  places, 
with  few  if 'any  exceptions,  rent  to  them  rooms,  at 
enormous  prices,  for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  nefarious  business;  and  no  President  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  had  more  crowded  levees,  than 
the  master  spirits  of  these  haunts  ("  AeUt,"  as  they  are 
very  properly  called,)  of  criminal  cunning  and  fraud ; 
plundering,  under  a  pretence  of  fair  play,  the  nnsus- 
peeting,  the  ignorant,  the  guilty  victims  of  the  gam- 
bling passion. 

At  all  our  mineral  springs,  but  particularly  at  those 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  "  fashionable  resort,"  there 
may  always  be  found  hundreds  of  persons  led  thither 
by  the  mere  lore  of  show ;  of  its  inseparable  compa- 
nion—gadding about ;  and  of  almost  every  imaginable 
means  of  killing  their  great  and  inexorable  enemy, 
time!  Here  you  may  often  see,  in  heart-sickening 
crowds,  fathers  and  sons,  either  gaming,  drinking,  or 
wasting  their  hours  together  in  utter  idleness, — which 
tkeif  call  heathful  reereaiwn :  young  ladies— the  future 
mothers  and  first  teachers  of  the  next  generation—- 
diligently  preparing  themselves  for  this  most  momen- 
tous, most  sacred  duty,  by  husband-hunting  among  the 
exquisites  of  our  sex, — very  many  of  whom  would 
probably  not  sell  for  ten  dollars  a  dozen,  if  brought 
into  a  fair  market:  while  the  doting  mothers  of  these 
pitiable  yictims  of  fidse  education,  find  full  employment 
in  looking  on  with  fond  anticipation  of  the  great  matri- 
monial speculations  which  their  fingers  and  toes  are  to 
achieve  for  them ;  since  far  more  care  and  expense  is 
now  lavished  upon  ikar  instruction,  than  on  any  indoe- 
trination  of  the  head  and  the  heart  that  man  or  woman 
either  can  possibly  bestow* 

Let  me  entreat  you,  Mr.  Editor,  not  to  suppose  for 
one  moment,  that  any  of  my  remarks  are  designed  for 
those  who  are  really  afflicted  with  such  bodily  diseases, 
as  good  phjrsicians  have  pronounced  curable  by  the  use 
of  mineral  waters ;  or,  for  the  numerous  and  highly 
estimable  persons,  in  good  health,  who  may  be  found 
occasionally,  at  all  of  them ;  and  who  visit  them  from 
motives  which  none  would  condemn.  They  are  aimed 
at  those  alone  who  labor  under  the  maladies— incurable 
either  by  medicine  or  medicinal  waters— of  idleness, 
indolence,  liceotioiisnen,  prodigality,  and,  Miiily,  the 
greatest  spendthrift  of  them  all !  And  I  am  perfectly 
willing  4o  submit  it  to  impartial  judges,  if  any  such 
can  be  found,  to  deckle  whether  the  eU  or  the  new 
fiishioned  times  have  produced  the  greatest  number  of 
these  Dutaances  to  society.  One  great  cause  of  their 
rapid  increase  of  late  years,  did  not  fi>rmerly  exist :  it 
is  the  wonderfully  increased  /seifttics  ^  inntL  These, 
notwithstanding  their  vast  and  innumerable  advantages 
to  mankind,  certainly  hold  out  to  the  Ticious,  so  many 
more  temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  all  their  worst 
passkms,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  sbouhi  multiply 
enormously.  Variety,  despatch,  secrecy,  and  quick 
escape  from  punishment,  are  oonsUntly  luring  them 
on ;  while  no  moral  nor  religious  restmiat  holds  them 
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back.  Even  on  the  Tinuoos  portion  of  our  race, 
these  facilities  of  travel,  truly  Taluable  as  tbey  are, 
liaTe  bad  a  baneful  influence,  by  im))airtng  roost  mani* 
lastly,  that  fondness  for  domestic  life,  that  love  of 
**homif  aweei  home,"  without  which,  especially  in 
females,  neither  fkmiiy  prosperity  nor  fiimily  happi- 
ness can  possibly  exist,  in  any  degree  comparable  to 
that  which  characterised,  in  the  olden  time,  a  very 
largo  portion  of  what  was  then  called  the  best  so- 
ciety. The  temptations  to  leave  our  homes  having 
mulii plied  a  thousand  fold,  it  follows,  naturally,  that 
the  numbers  who  yield  to  them  will  augment  in  a  coi^ 
responding  ratio. 

In  the  foregoing  contrasts  between  old  fiishioned  and 
new  fashionsd  people,  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
chiefly  to  matters  of  expense.  Ijct  us  now  see,  more 
particularly,  how  they  will  compare  in  regard  to  moral 
and  physical  education.  In  the  olden  time,  almost 
every  parent,  whether  religious  or  not,  taught  their 
children  to  say  their  prayers,  at  least  encc  in  every 
twenty*four  hours ;  a  practice,  which  however  ineffi- 
cient of  itself,  gave  them,  if  nothing  more,  some  klea 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  some 
notion  of  their  accountability  to  a  supreme  being; 
which,  if  modem  children  in  general  acquire  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  their  own  seeking,  rather  than  by  parenta] 
inculcation.  Formerly,  they  were  always  taught  im- 
plicit obedience  in  all  matters  which  they  were  too 
young  to  undersund.  Now,  they  must  be  reasoned 
into  it,  even  while  yet  in  their  nurse's  arms ;  often  too, 
by  mothers  whose  own  reason  has  never  been  trained 
for  any  such  duty,  as  that  of  early  education.  For- 
merly they  were  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  love  home ;  to  aid  their  parents  in  such  little  domestic 
labors  as  they  were  capable  of  performing ;  to  avoid  pub- 
lic houses  as  they  would  the  devil ;  to  abstain  from  drink- 
ing ardent  sphrits,  as  a  practice  that  would  be  followed 
by  condign  punishment;  to  treat  old  age  with  the 
utmost  deference  and  respect;  and  to  consider  the 
whole  period  of  their  minority  not  a  proper  time  for 
playing  the  parts  of  men,  but  to  make  all  suitable  pre- 
parations for  it.  ^Mo,  they  must  be  breeched  nearly 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk ;  must  be  dressed  like  men  by 
the  time  they  get  into  their  **  teens  ;**  and,  long  before 
tbey  get  beards,  mustachios  and  whiskers,  must  be 
suflfered,  for  fear  of  cramping  their  geniuses^  to  strut 
about  taverns  in  all  the  fancied  dignity  of  manhood, 
inuring  and  case-hardening  their  yet  unvitiated  sto- 
machs to  alcohol,  in  all  its  innumerable  combinations; 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  of  precocious  health — destruc- 
tive indulgencies,  finishing  off  their  manly  education 
by  becoming,  per  sotticm,  perfect  Judges  in  regard  to 
the  true  gusto  and  fumit  of  segars  and  ch^sring  to- 
bacco!— articles,  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of  which  a 
youth  of  the  olden  time  would  have  been  quite  as  much 
ashamed  of  being  caught,  as  with  a  stolen  sheep  on  bis 
back.  Moreover,  our  children  of  the  present  day 
must  often  be  taken  from  school  to  be  introduced  into 
general  society,— test  the  girls  should  be  too  awkward 
to  substitute  the  mistress  of  the  family,  should  accident 
take  her  out  of  the  way,  and  the  boys  become  quite 
too  bashful  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  law,  or  politics, 
which  they  are  all  destined  to  commence  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  spite,  often,  of  nature's  most  manifest  in- 
terdict,-— for,  the  legalised  creators  of  such  professional 


characters  have  only  to  pronounce  the  omnipQieDt  jlat, 
"  let  A,  B,  and  C,  be  a  doctor,— an  attorney  at  law,  or 
a  politician  and  statesman,"  according  as  he  majr  peti- 
tion to  be ;  and  each  aspirant,  in  the  twinkUnp  of  u 
eye,  becomes,  *'au  fait,**  up  to  every  thing  in  hit 
selected  line,  although  he  may  be  scarcely  able  to  nad 
or  write  his  own  language,  or  have  commoe  aentt 
enough  to  acquire  skill,  even  in  the  least  inteUeetoal  of 
all  the  various  trades,  professions  and  callings  eneotial 
to  the  well-being  of  society.  ShooUl  soy  doubt  thia^ 
at  the  first  glance,  let  them  ask  tbemselTes  to  what 
proportion  of  young  men  with  medical  diploaai  is 
their  pockets,  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  their  livet? 
To  how  many  out  of  fen  young  attorneys  at  law,  tliey 
would  confide  a  cause  inrolving  as  much  nonejofcr 
the  fifteen  shilling  fee,  as  wouM  pay  for  dinner  tod 
horse-feed,  at  a  county  court  7  Or  lastly,  and  tbore  ill, 
(in  every  case,  however,  premising  that  the  sel^oes- 
tioners  shall  be  in  their  sober  senses,)  let  then  uk 
themselves  to  what  proportion  of  legisUton  and  nilen 
in  our  state  and  federal  governments,  created,  **  ipimii 
gratUf*  by  *'  the  sovereign  people,**  they  wonU  fed 
safe  in  trusting  their  lives,  liberty  snd  property?  Let 
them  farther  ask  tbemselTes,  in  regard  to  many  of  ikeie 
hap-hazard  deputies  of  the  said  sovereigns,  if  then 
could  be  any  other  rational  answer  given  to  the  qoei- 
tion,  "Jm-  wkai  jmrpoae  wert  lAcy  made  ?**  than,  "asn^ 
tofiU  up  ike astorfflunf  of  kmnm  Magi.**  Wm ihiiilie 
case  in  oM  fashioned  times,  or  wotUtiMl  I  answer  in 
the  negative,  although  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  lubait 
the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of  better  judges  tbu 
myself,— provided,  that  half  the  number  be  oU  asd 
half  nns  fashioned  jMople,  pledging  their  honor  to  try 
the  cause  according  to  the  evidence.  Bat,  to  prooeed 
with  my  oontrssts  between  nnoral  and  religioos  edges' 
tion,  in  past  and  present  timesL  Foraur^  parent!  io 
general  deemed  it  an  essential  part  of  their  dmj,Bi 
least  to  attempt,  (however  feebly  and  imperfeetly,)  the 
imbuing  the  minds  of  their  oflspring,  with  the  great 
leading  principles  of  morality,  and  with  some  idea  of 
religion.  JVbw,  it  aeeros,  at  least  to  the  aas  frdiiosed 
people,  that  all  these  perplexing,  anti-sensaal  mating 
can  be  &r  better  taught  (if  at  all,)  in  our  public  M^e. 
miu^^ea  schools  of  every  grade  are  now  called— for, 
in  every  one  of  these,  the  formal  pledge  is  eomtaotly 
given,  that,evffrypos«t6leattciitiensibeUsfvi9tifpaidtoti( 
mondoi^  ikepmpiii;  and  this  seems  to  be  ooosidcredbj 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  patrons  and  patroocaesof 
these  bettering  hospitals,  as  a  complete  exooentioo 
from  all  farther  domestic  attention  to  their  ehildraa, 
than  merely  to  feed  and  clothe  their  bodies;  their  in- 
tellects firom  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  being  kA 
entirely  to  those  who  make  a  public  profession  of  direct- 
ing and  guiding  what,  in  modem  timea,  has  been 
cailed,-*(God  save  the  mark,)  "Uke  sure*  ^a^" 
Not  that  I  mean  to  disparage,  in  the  slightest  d^gnsi 
either  the  true  merdk,  or  any  of  the  wellqnsliifld  eoo- 
dueters  of  it— for  they  form  a  highly  useful,  bmm(  meri- 
torious, ill-requited  class-— but  merely  to  maiatoio,thil 
far  too  much  ia  left  i>r  them  to  do,  which  it  is  the 
sacred  duty  of  parentothemaelves  to  perfonn.  Saaed! 
aye,  mesf  aacred!  but  whether  better  peffonned  now, 
than  foRBerly.  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  with  sobs 
approximation  to  truth,  by  contrMting  ceiiaiR«KiN 
practioes,  springing  'from  the  same  evil  paaiioa^  is 
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tbey  have  manifested  theoiself es,  daring  the  two  pe- 
riods I  have  andertaken  to  compare. 

In  by^gone  times  the  prevalent  fashion  for  working 
off  the  spirit  of  **  cambaUoentia,^  (as  certain  modern 
pbilotophers  call  it,)  was,  to  take  a  bout  or  two  at  ")b- 
tieuffi  ;**  an  exercise  which  cost  nothing  for  the  outfit, 
and  rarely  resulted  in  any  greater  damage  to  the  belli- 
gerents, than  the  temporary  obfuscation  of  an  eye, 
seldom  used  for  beneficent  purposes;  the  change  of 
locality  in  a  tooth,  or  an  unsightly  derangement  of  the 
facial  angles.  But  in  these  modern  days  of  yaunted 
smelioration  and  refinement,  the  most  fashionable  and 
spprored  style  of  evaporating  this  combative  spirit,  is, 
by  piitoUng  or  aiabbmg,  according  to  the  fiincy  of  the 
operator,  (both  being  equally  genteel,)  but  both  must 
be  performed  with  very  nice  and  costly  implements ; 
and  such  are  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  adepts  in 
these  modern  accomplishments,  that  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  is  almost  sure  to  finish  the  sporL 
Our  newspapers — (those  most  veracious  transmitters 
of  news,)— report,  that  one  of  the  Bowie  knife  adepts 
lately  gave  the  quietus  to  two  men  within  the  incon- 
ceivably short  period  of  four  or  five  minutes,— a  sur- 
gical operation,  by  the  way,  as  far  surpassing  all  praise, 
ai  it  eiceeds  any  idea  that  an  old  man  like  myself  can 
possibly  form  of  the  skill  of  these  death-giving  gen- 
try, without  ocular  demonstration,  which  God,  in  iiis 
mercy  forbid.  So  fond  indeed,  have  the  modems 
grown  of  these  fashionable  amusements,  utterly  un- 
known in  ray  younger  days,  that  it  is  not  now  uncom- 
mon, in  some  portions  of  our  country,  for  men  to  ride  a 
hundred  or  more  miles,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  shoot- 
ing or  dirking  others  in  their  own  houses,  or  abroad,  as 
may  be  most  convenient ;  and  if  the  victims  happen  to 
hafe  wives  and  children  reduced  to  beggary  by  this 
most  fashionable  mode  of  committing  murder,  so  much 
the  better ;  it  greatly  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  the^ 
operators.  A  most  notable  instance  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  this  fashion,  which  has  all  the  advantage 
of  fubtic  over  private  assassination,  lately  occurred  in  a 
legislative  hall,  during  the  hours  of  business,  where, 
ereo  the  speaker  of  the  body  deliberately  left  his  seat  to 
murder  one  of  the  members,  for  the  heinous  offence,  the 
oatrsge  inexpiable  but  by  the  death  of  the  offender,  for 
wordt  tpokm  !  things  which,  in  former  times,  were  met 
either  by  other  words  of  similar  character,  or  by  fisticuff 
argument.  It  is  true  he  was  arrested,  and  tried,  but  it 
it  equally  tme,  and  still  more  astonishing  than  true,  that 
the  verdict  in  the  case  was  juMiifiabU  homieieU.  Which 
fashion  is  best,  the  old  or  the  new,  let  others  decide. 
Very  promising  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
modem  fashion,  are  beginning  to  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  highest  class  of  society,  (if  piubUe  men  can  Justly  be 
ao  ranked,)  but  I  forbear  to  comment  upon  this  most 
foul,  national  disgrace ;  /or  all  my  principles,  all  my 
feelings,  utteriy  revolt  at  it.  Yet,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  remark,  that  unless  it  can  be  put  down  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  a  domicil  among  the  most 
savage  and  barbarous  people  upon  earth  could  hardly 
be  worse  than  one  in  those  parts  of  our  country  wherein 
the  practice  is  most  countenanced.  But  lest  this  mur- 
derous spirit  should  not  become,  by  its  own  workings, 
sufficiently  common  .to  keep  pace  with  the  grand  intel- 
leaual  progress  of  the  present  generation,  we  are 
beginning  to  import  from  our  mother  country,  animals ' 


in  human  shape,  that  certainly  belong  to  our  race, 
who  are  fashionably  styled  ^^profeuon  of  the  pugUittie 
art,**  and  who  are  greatly  encouraged  in  training  some 
of  our  own  congenial  native  breeds  for  this  Qoble  pQ^• 
pose.  These  adepts  moreover,  have  so  marvellously 
improved  upon  the  old  fashioned  manipulations  in  per- 
sonal conflicts  with  the  naked  fist,  that  the  master-artist 
can  not  only  very  soon  render  (according  to  their 
own  slang,)  each  others  "magards  perfectly  uninteUigU 
ble/*  but  can  actually  inflict  death  by  the  unarmed 
hand.  Another  improvement,  as  the  moderns  must 
deem  it,  is,  that  this  practice  of  crippling  and  killing 
''secundum  artem,"  is  usually  performed  for  money, 
not  from  anger.  On  the  contrary,  the  performance  is 
always  prefaced  by  as  polite  bows  and  apparently  cor^ 
dial  shaking  of  hands,  as  if  the  parties  were  old  friends 
met  for  some  convivial  purpose.  Whether  the  modem 
fashions  in  these  matters  are  better  than  the  old,  let 
your  readers  decide. 

Take  another  contrast  In  by-gone  times,  when  a 
married  pair  discovered  that  they  had  made  a  mistake 
in  choosing  each  other  "  for  better  for  worse,"  and  that 
the  latter  part  only  of  the  alternative  was  verified,  they 
usually  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
occasional  suspension  of  hostilities,  during  life,  rather 
than  break  the  solemn  compact  to  cleave  together 
"until  death  did  them  part."  .AToie,  instead  of  wailing 
for  this  universal  peace-maker,  they  have  grown  so 
Fanny- Wrightish  as  often  to  part  before  the  year  is  out, 
either  voluntarily,  or  by  the  running  away  of  one  of 
the  parties,  or. by  the  more  formal  process  of  divorcei 
This  latter  mode  enables  them  to  make  another  matri- 
monial experiment,  (for  marriage  has  not  yet  gone  en- 
tirely out  of  fashion,)  and  exempts  them  from  the  penal- 
ty inflicted  by  the  law,  for  bigamy.  And  such  is  the 
wonderful  liberality  of  our  modem  legislators,  quoad 
dtoorcM,  compared  with  our  old  fashioned  law-makers, 
that  the  number  of  these  legalised  separations  have 
increased  probably  fifty  fold.  Which  of  these  fashions 
is  best,  let  our  popes  of  the  press  decide. 

There  is  another  contrast  which  I  would  fain  offer, 
but  must  do  it,  in  much  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  relates 
to  these  said  popes  themselves.  For  a  long  period,  in 
the  younger  days  of  our  commonwealth,  the  eAtire  van, 
centre  and  rear  of  our  whole  editorial  corps  in  Virginia, 
consisted  of  two  individuals,  called  Dixon  and  Purdy 
or—Purdie,  I  forget  which.  Theirs  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  State ;  and  so  very  chary  were  these 
editors  of  their  own  remarks  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, that  nothing  was  so  rare  in  their  paper,  as  an 
editorial  article.  We  have  now  no  means  of  judging 
whether  this  forbearance  proceeded  from  ignorance,  la- 
ziness, or  modesty ;  a  term  by  the  way,  neariy  obso- 
lete as  applicable  to  men,  and  not  in  the  best  odor  even 
among  our  fashionables  of  the  other  sex.  But  such 
was  the  state  of  the  press  and  the  conduct  of  its  mana- 
gers in  the  olden  time;  and  no  more  remarkable  con- 
trast can  be  found  in  the  world,  between  past  and 
present  times,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  men:  for  whether  old  or  young, 
learned  or  unlearned,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  they  act  (with  very  few  exceptions  compara- 
tively speaking,)  as  if  they  verily  believed,  that  the 
mere  ownership  and  publication  of  a  newspaper  quali- 
fied them  instanter  and  ect^ferrtd  the  absolute  right  to 
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indoctrinate  the  public  on  all  imaginable  lubjecta, 
whether  of  art,  tcience,  or  general  literature.  Nay, 
more,  that  ahould  any  perion  dare  publicly  to  question 
their  high  behests,  howerer  modestly  it  may  be  done, 
they  are  bound  in  duty  to  their  own  dignity,  to  treat 
such  offenders  with  unmeasurable  aeyerity.  Formerly 
too,  what  was  called  "  the  liberty  of  the  prtse,**  was 
nerer  imagined,  eren  by  its  wildest  asserters,  to  be 
nearly  synonymous,  as  it  now  is,  with  the  liberty  of 
tearing  to  pieces  private  character,  for  no  better  cause, 
than  political  hostility;  or  indeed,  for  any  cause  other 
than  notorious,  well  ascertained  criminality.  Abw, 
this  tearing  and  rending  has  not  only  become  the  con- 
stant business  of  hundreds  of  our  newspaper  popes, 
but  he  who  sets  up  a  paper,  and  will  neither  take  a 
hand  at  the  game  himself,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it 
therein,  Is  very  soon  compelled  to  shut  up  shop,  or  to 
apply  all  his  powers  to  eclipse  every  other  competitor 
in  the  lacerating  process.  Here,  again,  I  call  for  a  fair 
trial  and  Judgment  l>etween  the  old  and  the  new  fashion. 

My  last  contrast  shall  be  a  few  remarks,  which,  I 
find,  that  I  have  omitted,  in  regard  to  the  physical 
training  of  children  in  the  two  periods.  Formerly  it 
was  universally  believed,  that  the  best  way  to  procure 
for  our  children  found  mtndt,  was  first  to  give  them,  if 
possible,  sound  hodiet.  Hence  the  constant,  instinctive 
desire  manifested  by  them  for  locomotion,  was  freely 
indulged,  at  all  times,  by  suffering  them  generally  to 
choose  and  to  lake  their  own  gambols  in  the  open  air, 
at  every  season,  and  frequently  every  day.  Many 
times  have  I  seen  the  little  urchins  plHying  barefoot, 
even  in  the  snow.  These  gambols  they  called,  and 
felt  to  be,  sport;  for  they  were  all  tohmtary.  In  these 
times  they  must  even  pfoy,  if  allowed  to  do  it  at  all, 
hy  ruie  and  meantre ;  for  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
harden  and  invigorate  their  bodies  by  the  promptings 
of  nature,  they,  especially  the  poor  girls,  are  pooped 
up  like  chickens  under  the  fiittening  process,  until  their 
constitutions  in  thousands  of  instances  are  irretrieva- 
bly ruined ;  or,  in  cases  wherein  the  destruction  has 
not  been  quite  completed,  they  are  sent  to  be  patched 
up  by  the  compulsory  gymnastics,  callisthenics,  and 
various  other  "  nicks'*  and  "  sticks"  of  modem  inven- 
tion— the  bare  names  of  which  I  hare  neither  Latin 
nor  Qreek  enough  to  remember,  and  still  less  to  under- 
stand. 

Fearing  that  your  patience  is,  by  this  time  quite 
exhausted,  I  hasten  to  apprise  yon  that  my  "  odds  and 
ends*'  are  ell  run  out,  except  the  few  brief  remarks 
with  which  I  promised  to  conclude  relative  to  what 
education  ahould  be.  If  then,  an  old  man  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  education  of  both  sexes,  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  an  opinion,  without  too  great  hazard 
of  incurring  another  newspaper  anathema  for  being  too 
old  fashioned,  I  will  say  that  education  ehoM  6e,  first 
and  above  all,  to  teach,  not  only  by  words,  but  by 
the  most  exemplary  practice,  one  ounce  of  which  is 
worth  a  ton  of  mere  precept,  both  in  parents  and  other 
instructers,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  quite  as 
demonstrable  as  mathematical  truth  j  that  it  is  a  duty 
most  sacred,  most  indispensable,  not  only  to  prize  the 
knowledge  of  it,  yery  far  above  all  other  knowledge,  but 
to  love  it,  or  rather  its  divine  author,  with  all  our  heart, 
and  mind  and  soul  and  strength.  Secondly,  it  ahould  he, 
thoroughly  to  convince  the  young  aspirants,  that  what 


are  called  the  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  aoeieiy,Bll 
emanate  from,  and  are  imperatively  enjoined  by  tba 
same  Christianity,  under  a  penalty  too,  of  everlasting 
misery  in  the  world  to  come,  for  an  habitual  violatioo 
of  them.  And  lastly,  education  ahauU  fre,  to  imprea  on 
the  youthful  heart  and  mind,  in  characters  ts  dutioct 
and  durable  as  if  cut  in  brass  or  marble,  that,  daty  to 
ourselves,  consists  in  bringing  to  their  highest  stale  of 
attamable  perfection,  all  our  powers  both  of  mind  uid 
body ;  that  the  great  object  of  our  ever  beneficent 
maker  in  bestowing  them,  was,  to  enable  ns  to  iniore 
our  own  happiness  in  both  worlds,  by  rendering  these 
powers  as  conducive  as  we  possibly  could,  to  the  eter* 
nal  as  well  as  temporal  happiness  of  the  whole  homu 
race ;  and  that  man's  highest  honor  &ere,  as  well  ashii 
sole  chance  of  felicity  hereajler,  are  utterly  unattainable 
by  any  other  conceivable  means.  Let  soeb  be  the 
basis,  the  sure  foundation  of  youthful  edocaiion,  aod 
the  teaching  of  every  useful  art,  science,  langvage,  and 
desirable  accomplishment,  will  then  become  a  work  of 
comparative  ease— nay,  of  indescribable  pleasure  and 
enjoyment — which,  that  it  may  soon  be,  is  the  daily 
wish,  the  nightly  dream,  the  constant  prayer  of  yow 
old  fhshioned  friend 

0UTI&  OI.MCH00U 

:,  June  11th,  1618. 


LETTER   FROM  MALTA. 

(TV  the  EdiUr  •/  the  SnUhen  IMtnm  Meue^tr,) 

Departure  from  Vsletta ;  Glcla  Yecchla ;  Befgan;  Cataeonbii 
Sl  Paul**  Cave ;  Biattte  of  St.  Paul ;  Hand  of  SLJohn;iiwe' 
doca  of  Boaapana }  TarUah  history ;  Bajasali  Zcoieii  iki 
Oraad  Master  D^Aubuoaon. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  after  our  arri?al  at 
Valetta,  we  had  a  cicerone  at  our  doors,  to  scconpaDy 
us  to  Citta  Vecchia.  These  idle  fellows  will  at  aH 
hours  be  found  in  these  southern  countries,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinities  of  the  best  hotels,  to  ofler  their  aerri- 
ces  to  strangers,  and  to  gain  a  couple  of  shilliDgs  by 
their  attendance.  The  wind  was  at  the  west,  wbicli  in 
this  climate  is  saying  that  the  weather  was  miW  and 
beautiful.  Qetting  into  our  one-horse  caniage,  vhiek 
from  iu  fashion,  we  thought  might,  like  a  **  landed  pio* 
party,'*  have  descended  from  fhther  to  son,  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  we  were  driven  at  a  ralcof  fi« 
miles  the  hour,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  soomit  ^ 
which  the  ancient  city  was  built.  The  driver  newfor 
a  moment  was  seated,  but  was  at  all  times  visible,  roo- 
ning  alongside  of  our  horse,  with  his  right  hand  on  the 
shaft  and  a  small  cord  in  his  left,  with  whid)  he  ^i(M 
the  animal,  until  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  oorjaaot, 
which  had  been,  according  to  our  watches,  of  an  boar 
and  a  half's  duration. 

The  moment  a  stranger  is  observed  from  ^  ^^ 
boring  heights  to  be  approaching  the  catacombs,  it 
would  appear  from  the  number  of  miserable  objecttww 
congregate  around  the  entrance,  as  if  all  the  inmates  of 
the  hospitals,  and  alms  houses,  both  within  sod  wWh 
out  the  walls,  had  been  let  loose  to  annoy  him.  ne 
here  noticed  among  the  crowd  those  who  were  IwJe, 
blind,  and  dumb ;  while  a  little  apart  finom  the  olhei% 
and  in  a  more  oonspicuoos  situation  were  setted  iw 
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wretched  beings,  who,  more  than  any  of  their  fellows, 
Berred  to  excite  our  commiseration,  and  claim  that  pit- 
tance, which  we  had  carried  solely  for  the  objects  of 
charity.  The  one  was  a  boy  afflicted  with  leprosy, 
and  the  other  a  maniac,  who  required  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  his  keepers  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  who  was 
retained  by  them,  as  we  were  informed,  as  a  sort  of 
show— they,  doubtless,  appropriating  the  alms,  which 
were  intended  by  tha  donors  for  him  whom  they  had  in 
custody,  for  their  own  private  benefit  and  support. 
With  shame  be  it  told,  that  this  nuisance  was  permitted 
by  the  authorities ;  nothing  being  allowed  to  those  who 
hare  chaige  of  the  insane,  for  their  attention  and  ex- 
pense, save  only  what  they  oouid  procure  by  exciting 
the  pity  and  consequently  trusting  to  the  generosity 
of  those  who  might  chance  to  visit  the  place.  After 
passing  through  sereral  clean  and  narrow  lanes,  we 
were  stopped  by  our  guide  opposite  to  a  small  door, 
through  which,  when  opened,  we  descended  some  nine 
or  ten  steps ;  the  walls  on  either  side  being  damp,  and 
corered  with  ivy,  when  we  landed  on  a  platform,  on 
which,  standing  for  a  lime,  to  enable  a  person  to  light 
oar  torches,  we  had  exposed  to  our  view  a  low  entry, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  excavations  were  commenced. 
The  wind,  which  was  blowing  freshly,  the  moment  we 
entered  was  unheard ;  the  light  from  the  son  could  only 
be  seen  at  different  distances,  through  the  smcdl  aper- 
tures which  had  evidently  been  cut  through  the  stone  to 
serre  as  chironies,  having  been  made  directly  over  those 
places  which  had  been  used  for  the  baking  of  bread  and 
the  cooking  of  food. 

The  silence  in  these  cells  remains  uninterrupted 
throughout  the  year,  save  only  when  broken  by  the 
Toices  of  those  who  wander  through  the  different  aisles 
and  cells  to  witness  the  singularities  of  the  place.  As 
we  continued  our  way,  the  utmost  care  was  required, 
being  one  moment  where  the  passage  was  five  feet  high, 
and  the  next  where  we  were  obliged  almost  to  creep  on 
our  hands  and  knees,  to  avoid  bringing  our  heads  in 
contact  with  the  craggy  ceiling  above.  The  priest  who 
bas  served  for  years  es  a  guide  in  these  catacombs,  was 
very  anxious  to  explain  for  what  purposes  he  supposed, 
during  the  time  of  the  Saracens,  the  different  cells  were 
used.  One  place,  and  that  immediately  on  our  entrance, 
appeared  to  have  been  adapted  for  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  Here  was  the  oil 
press,  the  ovens,  and  the  seats  of  the  workmen ;  while 
a  little  farther  onward,  was  the  church,  the  pillars  of 
which,  to  the  present  day,  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  altar,  at  the  northern  part,  is  somewhat 
defaced ;  having  been  broken  at  different  times,  as  we 
thought,  either  to  gratify  the  wish  of  some  distant  friend, 
or  to  be  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  some  curious  traveller. 
The  whole  front  was  covered  with  the  pencillings  of 
those  who  have  visited  and  scribbled  upon  it  In  a 
place  far  distant  from  the  writings  of  others,  we  observ- 
ed the  name  of  "  Byron**— whether  this  was  placed 
there  by  the  noble  lord  himself,  or  was  the  idle  act  of 
another,  which  we  were  the  more  inclined  to  believe, 
we  had  not  the  means  of  knowing — certain,  however,  it 
^  that  the  name  of  this  British  peer  and  distinguished 
poet,  has  been  in  that  place  for  years,  and  will  probably 
remain  undisturbed  for  a  long  period  yet  to  come, 
aerring  as  it  does  a  double  purpose — to  interest  the 
•tranger  and  reward  the  guide.    On  a  friend's  exprew- 


ing  a  wish  to  place  his  name  on  this  curious  tabler,  I 
could  not  but  be  amused  to  see  how  readily  our  clerical 
companion  scraped  a  clean  place,  most  clearly  solving 
the  question  which  had  been  but  the  moment  before 
asked,  why  all  the  names  and  visits  were  of  so  modem 
a  date.  Surely,  therefore,  no  one  can  expect  to  be  im- 
mortalized by  penning  a  line,  the  subject  of  which, 
doubtless,  would  be  his  own  name,  with  the  day  and 
year  of  his  visit,  and  placing  the  same  on  what  was  in 
by-gone  ages  the  altar  of  the  Saracens,  in  the  catacombs 
of  Citts  Vecchia.  It  is  an  idle  and  useless  practice,  and 
one  in  which  no  foreigner,  save  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, are  ever  found  to  indulge.  We  observed  that  the 
stone  was  so  soft,  that  with  our  penknives  we  could 
easily  penetrate  it  the  whole  length  of  the  blade,  and 
so  porous  that  the  water  was  continually  dropping  upon 
us,  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  few  previous  days. 
In  different  places  and  at  different  distances  small  tun- 
nels were  to  be  seen,  which  had  evidently  been  used  in 
former  times  to  carry  the  water  without  the  cells  of  this 
once  extended  and  populous  subterranean  city. 

Our  guide  was  particular  in  pointing  out  one  path- 
way, which  had,  by  order  of  the  English  governor  been 
recently  blocked  up.  Report  says,  that  some  years 
since  a  Sicilian  schoolmaster  entered,  with  his  scholars, 
this  narrow  passage.  Every  precaution  was  taken  at 
the  time,  for  their  safe  return ;  each  one  of  the  party 
havmg  been  furnished  with  a  rope,  a  torch,  and  a  lan- 
tern. No  one,  however,  of  those  who  went  in  at  that 
time,  ever  returned  ;  and  it  remains  to  this  day  unex- 
plained in  what  manner  this  party,  to  a  person,  perish- 
ed. Within  the  recollection  of  the  present  inhabitants, 
a  Maltese  family  was  lost  in  these  intricate  windings, 
and  for  some  days  after  their  disappearance,  persons 
were  accustomed  to  enter  with  torches  and  drums, 
hoping  by  the  light  to  discover  their  remains,  or  by  the 
sound  to  hear  their  moans  in  return ;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose—their fate  is  veiled  in  mystery.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  have  lost  their  lives  in  these  places, 
who  have  incautiously  ventured  too  far ;  and  it  was 
very  right  that  a  necessary  precaution  should  have  been 
taken,  to  prevent  the  too  curious  traveller  from  entering 
those  parts  from  which  he  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  have  extricated  himself,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  a  lantern  or  a  guide.  There  is  a  tradition  which  1 
have  heard  from  good  authority,  that  a  drove  of  pigs 
was  once  driven  into  these  passages  as  fiir  as  the  driver 
dared  to  venture ;  that  after  the  lapse  of  several  days, 
and  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  good  inhabitants 
of  Burgo,  these  same  animals  came  grunting  from  a  small 
hole  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  at  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  leagues  from  where  they  were  so  cruelly  im- 
mured. It  is  said,  and  I  think  with  some  truth,  that 
these  catacombs  extend  for  miles,  and  indeed  in  making 
some  excavations,  a  short  time  since  at  Pieta,  an  ave- 
nue was  discovered  which  it  was  thought  might  have 
had  some  connection  with  these  subterranean  passages 
from  Medina,  or  the  ancient  city.  The  farther  onward 
we  went,  the  more  narrow  and  intricate  the  several 
windings  appeared,  while  the  confined  state  of  the  air, 
rendered  the  more  oppressive  and  unhealthy  from  the  pre- 
valence of  a  sirocco,  the  wind  having  changed,  caused, 
with  some  of  our  companions,  a  nauseous  and  fainting 
sensation,  which  obliged  us  to  return  hastily  to  the  door 
from  which  we  had  entered.    Retracmg  onr  stape  by  a 
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different  path,  we  aaw  the  \onf^,  low  ranges  of  tombs, 
some  of  which  were  tor  single  persons,  some  for  groups 
of  children,  while  others  serred  for  families.  Some  of 
these  indosores  remsin  to  this  day  unopened,  and  from 
not  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  appearance 
-of  them  was,  as  if  the  persons  who  had  slept  there  for 
ages,  had  been  entombed  bat  yesterday.  Several  writers 
have  remarked,  but  more  particularly  Boisgelin,  whose 
words  I  quote :  **  That  the  stone  from  which  those  cata- 
combs are  dug,  is  of  so  soft  a  nature  that  vegetables 
and  shrubs  grow  in  them ;  the  roots  of  many  of  the 
latter,  in  the  upper  surface,  have  pierced  through  the 
rock  without  splitting  it ;  these  appear  to  grow  natu- 
rally, even  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and 
are  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more,  lines  in  diameter. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  thus 
growing  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  should  be  as  large 
as  if  exposed  to  the  open  air;  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  so  confined  a  situation  would  impede  theur 
growth.'* 

Indeed  it  would  be  nnost  remarkable  were  it  true,  as  is 
above  stated,  that  shrubs  would  take  root  on  these  cata- 
combs, and  shoot  up  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
Never  as  yet  have  I  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  excavations,  a  shrub  which  woukl  live  at  all — 
and  certainly  in  a  place  wfaera  there  Im  not  a  sufiicient 
•oil  for  a  weed  to  exist,  you  will  not  be  very  apt  to  find 
a  countryman  collecting  his  crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  or 
corn,  in  their  season.  Ofken  have  I  visited  the  spot 
above  mentioned,  both  alone  and  with  friends,  and  can- 
not at  this  day  find  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  neither  do 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Boisgelin, 
recollect  the  circumstance,  and  who,  when  informed  of 
this  assertion,  say,  that  on  this  subject,  if  no  other,  the 
ideas  of  the  worthy  knight  were  vague  and  erroneous. 
It  is  true  that  trees  will  jut  out  where  thera  is  a  soil 
between  two  rocks,  and  as  the  roots  increase,  they  will 
imbed  themselves  in  the  stone.  This  is  found  to  occur 
in  all  parts  of  Malta ;  the  rock  being  of  the  same  soft^ 
ness  throughout.  The  Maltese  are  inclined  to  believe 
any  thing  which  might  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  resi- 
dence of  St.  Paul,  but  this  statement  carries  with  it  too 
much  of  the  marvellous,  and  is  pronounced  by  them, 
without  hesitation,  as  being  nnost  singularly  incorrect; 
or,  indeed,  that  it  is  an  assertion  for  which  there  never 
has  or  never  can  be  the  least  foundation. 

At  the  moment  of  our  leaving  the  catacombs,  we  were 
fortunate  in  meeting  the  Canonico  Grech,  who  had  for 
fifty  years  been  performing  divine  service  in  the  small 
-but  ancient  chapel  which  covers  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto  of  St.  Paul.  It  chanced  to  be  on  the  afiemoon  of 
the  grand  festa  of  the  saint  after  whom  the  cave  was 
named,  and  of  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  best  adapted 
for  a  stranger's  visit.  This  small  place  was  beautifully 
deoorated ;  the  whole  walls  being  lined  with  tapestry 
of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  The  nu- 
merous priests  were  seated  around  the  altar,  each  one 
being  clad  in  his  best  garments,  and  decorated  with  a 
gold  chain,  on  which  was  suspended  a  crucifix,  with  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  engraven  upon  it.  To  enter  the 
grotto  of  St.  Paul,  we  descended  some  twenty  stone 
steps,  proceeded  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  and  entered 
a  cave,  which  might  contain  some  forty  persons,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a  statue  of  the  apostle,  in  white 
marUe^  and  as  laige  as  lifh,  with  one  band  extended, 


the  fingera  of  which  had  been  recently  broken  off  bj 
some  inebriated  young  officer  of  Her  Bftajesty's  n&Ty. 

This  circumstance  was  much  to  be  rsgretted  by  the 
Maltese,  who,  from  various  ssaociatioossDd  txuiitiaB^ 
almost  venerated  the  image,  and  by  ill  othen  for  iti 
antiquity,  and  as  a  good  specimen  of  andtnt  Kolpinre. 

It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  the  prieeu  ban  peniadtd 
the  inhabitents  of  Citta  Veochia  to  beliefe,  that  let  the 
quantity  of  stone  be  as  large  as  it  may,  wbidi  the  no- 
merous  yearly  visitera  may  carry  with  them  from  tin 
place,  yet  that  the  grotto  will  never  be  eeteifed-iiat 
the  stone  increases  as  fiut  as  it  may  be  remored.  The 
dust  of  this  place  is  thought  to  be  very  effiadoosiosll 
febrile  oomplatnta ;  and  at  various  timet  crowds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  seen  to  congregate  aroond  tht  eotnoee, 
to  ask  permission  to  gather  a  little,  as  the  ka  aod 
surest  remedy  for  a  sick  relative  who  may  be  \jwi^ 
in  a  distant  easal.  This  request  is  neTer  nAwd ;  aad, 
frequently  in  a  stormy  night,  a  priest  baa  entered  vitk 
the  applicant,  thinking  that  should  he  refue,  and  the 
ill  man  die  before  the  morning,  his  death  would  be  on 
his  handa.  Much  indeed  there  is  in  faith,  and  itoftea 
happens  that  when  the  sick  recover,  it  ia  oooadered  a 
miracle;  and  when  not,  it  is  said  to  hare  been  Goifi 
will  it  should  prove  otherwise.  TherefiMe,  let  then- 
suit  be  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  other  than  right-ft  Dot 
sure  and  pleasing  way  of  reasoning  to  the  ignonotBad 
bigotted  applicanu  This  small  place  ia  one  of  the  noa 
interesting  spots  on  the  island,  from  the  &ct  of  its  bar- 
ing been  used  by  the  primitive  chriatiana  u  i  chtpd 
in  which  to  worship,  and  also  from  ita  haTiogaivdd 
to  St  Paul  a  temporary  shelter,  when  penecated  ibr 
preaching  the  cause  of  Christ.  This  cave  is  ais)  mted 
for  having  been,  about  the  year  fifteen  handnd,  ihe 
reaidence  of  a  celebrated  Sicilian  hermit,  who,  fran  his 
austere  method  of  living,  and  oratorical  powen,ditv 
around  him  crowds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Maki, 
and  even  from  the  neighboring  islanda  of  Sidiy  and 
Goso.  It  has  also  served,  in  times  past,  for  the  lefice 
of  criminals,  who,  when  they  hsd  eommitted  Dvdo; 
and  fled  for  safety  to  this  grotto,  could  Dever  be  Riaored 
ibr  trial  and  punishment.  It  was  only  oecenaiy  to 
fast  such  a  number  of  days,  and  oftentimes  loaihtv 
giveness  on  their  bended  knees,  at  the  sutoe,  to  be 
acquitted  of  any  crime,  in  its  nature  howefer  ttd^- 
ing,  in  iu  termination  however  diabdicaL  With  thane 
be  it  told,  and  with  disgrace  be  it  recorded,  ibaiddrias 
the  whole  period  of  the  administration  of  thehielitt. 
and  indeed  unul  very  recently,  this  was  the  oaly  ^ 
which  would  afford  such  villains  proteaionaguasiihe 
laws  which  they  had  violated,  and  the  murdeis  thif 
had  committed.  The  revered  Howard,  oo  bisvifltu 
the  principal  hall  of  the  hospital  (de  Sl  Jeao  de  Jfl«- 
salem)  at  Malta,  in  April,  1786,  wrote  as  foilon' 
"  The  number  of  patienu  was  from  five  '^^^'^'^ 
ten  to  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  These  weffsenea 
by  the  most  ragged,  dirty  and  unfeeling  persoM|l«^ 
saw.  I  once  found  eight  or  nine  of  them  highly  latt- 
rested  with  a  delirious  dying  patient.  Thegorerfitf 
told  me  ihat  they  had  only  tweniy-iwo  senant**^ 
that  many  of  them  were  debtore  and  felons,  who  w 
fled  thither  for  refuge.  Even  a  mritnr  canwi » 
taken  if  found  in  this  halL  Every  church  in  Ma.», 
where  the  sacrament  is  administered,  ia  a  '^^^^^ 
for  debtors  and  felons ;  iathatof  iheDoniiiicaB^>^ 
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^     rIso  of  the  Augustioes,  there  were  one  or  two  persons.'* 
What  protection  waa  there  for  a  man^s  life,  if  an  assas- 
sin had  only  to  remain  on  the  steps  of  a  church  to  com- 
mit a  fiend-like  deed?    What  consolation  was  it  to  an 
aged  fiither,  when  following  the  remains  of  his  mur- 
dered son,  to  know  that  the  murderer  lived  ?   Or  what 
temptation  could  there  be  to  pray  in  a  church,  the  altar 
of  which  was  stained  by  the  blood  from  an  assassin's 
hand  ?    Very  recently,  during  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  a  man  who  had  committed  murder  in  a  dis- 
tant casal,  fled  to  the  altar  for  protection ;  he  was,  how- 
e?er,  by  the  command  of  the  spirited  governor,  quickly 
removed,  carried  to  prison,  after  a  few  days  tried,  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  executed.    This  is  the  last 
instance  which  has  ever  occurred,  or  which  it  is  to  be 
hopKd  ever  will  occur,  where  a  criminal  will  be  found  so 
ignorant  as  to  expect  to  find  safety  in  a  sacred  place, 
when  his  deserts  should  be  his  death.    On  the  same 
platform  with  the  entrance  of  this  grotto,  and  in  a 
small  recess  in  the  wall,  stands  a  wooden  image  of  our 
Saviour,  which  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
brought  from  Rhodes  by  the  knights,  at  the  time  of 
their  removal,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.    One  of 
the  arms  is  wanting,  the  feet  are  mostly  decayed,  and 
the  legs  and  body  are,  by  time  alone,  of  a  spongy 
nature ;  in  their  appearance  resembling  a  honeycdmb. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  precious  relic  of  antiquity,  and  as 
such  highly  prized  ;  of\en  have  large  sums  been  offered 
for  it,  and  as  often  been  refused.    Retracing  our  steps 
a  few  feet,  we  observed  an  iron  railing,  serving  as  a 
door-way,  through  which  we  passed,  and  entered  into 
a  small  apartment,  in  which  there  was  an  altar,  and  on 
which  stood,  amidst  vases  of  freshly  plucked  flowers, 
another  and  truly  beautiful  statue  of  St  Paul,  the 
work  of  GhdTd,  a  Maltese  sculptor,  who  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century.    This  is  also  of  white 
marble,  and  nearly  as  large  as  life ;  the  face,  arms  and 
fingers  are  perfect,  and  decidedly,  without  exception, 
the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  on  the  island.    With 
eooimon  care,  this  statue  will  remain  for  ages,  as  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  talent  displayed  by  a  native  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  so  honorable  to  himself  and 
so  creditable  to  his  countrymen.    The  grand  master, 
when  this  statue  was  received,  gave  orders  that  prayers 
should  be  returned  in  the  church  for  so  valuable  a  pre- 
sent; and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the 
sculptor,  it  was  decreed  that  a  mass  should  be  observed 
as  a  requiem  for  his  souU    It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
when  it  is  known  that  Gaffa  is  the  only  Maltese  who 
has  ever  distinguished  himself  in  this  art,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  his  native  village  shoukl  have  yearly  subscribed 
a  small  sum,  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity, serving  a  double  purpose,  of  testifying  their  res- 
pect for  his  memory,  and  also  to  induce  others  to  culti- 
vate their  talent  in  a  profession  which  is,  of  all  in  the 
old  world,  the  most  admired  by  the  better  class,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  adored  by  the  ignorant. 

Previous  to  my  taking  leave  of  this  place,  I  must 
not  neglect  to  mention  respecting  the  golden  hand  and 
irtn  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  also  on  the  altar — and 
irhich  is  but  once  during  the  year;  and  that  it  is  on  the 
inniversary  of  the  day  when  the  apostle  converted  the 
nhabitAnU  of  the  island  from  being  the  worshippers  of 
dots,  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  this  valuable 
'clic  is  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.    My  worthy  friend 


and  companion,  theCanonico  Grecb,  on  my  expressing 
a  wish,  removed  the  hand  from  the  altar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  wax  candle,  with  which  all  visit- 
ers are  furnished,  I  was  enabled  to  see  enclosed  with- 
in, a  bone,  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  hand  of  the 
apoetle ;  and  also  to  observe,  in  the  small  glass  case  in 
which  the  same  is  placed,  the  insignia  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  whose  property  and  gift  it  was.  Respecting 
the  modem  history  of  another  hand,  that  of  Sl  John, 
which  was  for  more  prized  by  the  order,  I  would  state 
an  anecdote,  which  occurred  at  the  time  Bonaparte 
was  passing  through  the  island  on  his  way  toKgypt. 
It  was  customary  also,  at  that  period,  on  Sl  John's 
day,  to  expose  this  hand  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of 
the  people,  on  a  finger  of  which  was  a  valuable  ring, 
with  a  large  diamond  in  the  centre,  the  gift  of  one  of 
the  orders  by  touching  a  spring  this  brilliant  would 
open,  and  present  a  decapitated  image  of  the  apostle  to 
the  view  of  the  beholder.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  first  consul  was  much  pleased  with  the 
ingenuity  which  had  been  shown  in  tlie  mechanism  of 
the  ring,  and  placing  it  on  his  own  finger,  pointedly 
remarked,  that  it  could  not  be  of  any  possible  service 
to  let  it  remain  for  ages  to  come,  as  it  had  for  centuries 
past,  to  be  concealed  amidst  the  treasures  of  the 
church ;  but  to  him,  who  was  on  his  way  to  conquer 
the  Egyptians,  and  introduce  Christianity  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Africa,  it  might  be  of  the 
utmost  service,  as  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  influence 
of  the  apostlej  or  in*  other  words,  that  the  charm  which 
the  ring  possessed,  would  preserve  him  from  dangers  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  necessarily  ex- 
posed. The  French  officers  were  pleased  with  the  rea- 
soning, and  admired  the  wit  of  their  general,  while 
the  canons  in  attendance  gave  their  consent  only  in 
their  silence,  deeming  it  most  politic,  as  it  certainly 
was  most  prudent,  to  yield  the  ring  without  murmuring, 
than,  by  complaining,  to  have  it  followed  by  the  golden 
hand,  and  the  pneioiu  bones  therein  contained. 

It  will  to  the  reader  doubtless  appear  a  most  curraus 
circumstance,  that  one  of  the  Ottoman  emperors,  who 
obtained  possession  of  this  relic  at  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  who,  during^  his  long  reign,  distinguish- 
ed himself  foir  his  enmity  to  the  christians,  should  have 
presented  so  valuable  a  token  to  the  grand  master  of  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  styled  themselves  as  the  bulwark 
of  Christendom,  and  on  whose  admittance  as  one  of 
the  order,  it  was  necessary  an  oath  should  be  taken, 
testifying  their  eternal  hostility  to  the  followers  of 
Mahommed,  and  signifying  their  readiness  at  any  time 
to  sacrifice  their  li?es  in  defence  of  their  religion.  This 
mystery  is,  however,  explained  in  the  Turkish  history 
of  that  period,  into  which  I  shall  enter  most  folly.  On 
the  death  of  "  Mahonaet  the  Great,"  at  Genisen,  a  city 
of  Bythinia,  Anno  Domini  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty 
one,  his  two  sons,  Bajaret  the  elder,  and  Zirimus,  made 
pretensions  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  former  by  right 
of  birth,  which  the  latter  disputed,  stating  that  although 
being  the  younger,  he  was  bom  when  his  fother  was 
reigning  over  the  ^Ottoman  empire,  a  plea  his  brother 
could  not  make,  and  which  was  a  sufficient  reason, 
in  his  opinion,  to  authorise  his  making  any  attempt  to 
claim  his  rightful  succession ;  and  stating  also,  that  he 
was  supported  in  his  demands  by  many  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  ia  the  Turkish  dominions.    After  vari- 
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0U8  intrigaes  and  skirmishes,  with  as  rarioas  success  to 
each  of  ihe  contending  parties,  the  matter  of  dispute 
was  terminated,  by  the  result  of  which  it  was  proved, 
after  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  with  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  that  the  fortune  of  Bajaret,  conducted  by 
the  policy  of  Achmetes,  who  was  the  best  general  in 
the  Turkish  army,  and  who  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  soldiers,  had  prevailed  against  Zirimus — he  having 
been  compelled  to  fly  first  to  Iconium,  and  afterwards 
to  Cairo,  where  he  begged  the  protection  of  Caytheins, 
who  was  at  that  period  the  powerful  sultan  of  Syria 
and  Egypt-  On  coming  before  the  emperor,  Zirimus, 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  known,  Zemes,  made  one 
of  the  most  pathetic  and  powerful  speeches  narrated  in 
the  page  of  Ottoman  history, — wherein,  after  describ- 
ing his  ill* fortune,  and  stating  that  his  brother  would 
rather  have  him  his  enemy  than  his  friend — would 
rather  drive  him  into  exile  than  make  him  a  partaker 
in  his  counsels — he  desired  the  sultan  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Bajaret,  to  request  him  to  grant  his  brother  a 
small  portion  of  his  dominions  to  rule  over,  and  which 
request,  he  said,  if  refused,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he 
"  would  go  with  fire,  sword  and  slaughter,  by  secret 
and  open  force,  by  right  and  wrong,  and  hatred,  will 
Tex  my  hateful  brother  by  all  manner  of  mischief, 
by  all  manner  of  revenge.  •  Neither  will  I  make  an 
end  of  confounding  of  all,  until  I  either  be  received 
into  a  part  of  the  empire,  or  else,  together  with  my 
life,  will  leave  those  desperate  and  lost  things  for  him 
alone  to  enjoy.  For  I  deem  it  much  better  quickly  to 
die,  than,  with  disgrace  and  infamy,  to  protraa  a  lin- 
gering, loathed  life." 

By  permission  of  the  sultan,  Zemes  employed  the 
period  which  must  elapse  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
embassy,  in  making  a  pilgrimage  into  Arabia,  for  the 
purpose  of  worehipping  in  the  temple  of  Mahomet 
at  Mecca,  and  visiting  the  place  of  his  sepulture  at 
Medina.  It  was  all,  however,  to  no  purpose,  as  on 
his  return  to  Cairo,  he  found  that  the  answer  which 
had  been  received  from  Constantinople,  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  his  wishes  or  favorable  to  hU  designs. 
The  king  of  Caramania  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  result  of  this  embassy,  and  conceiving  it  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  seized  upon  by 
Mahomet  the  Great,  made  proposals  to  Zemes  to  join 
his  forces,  and  to  declare  war  against  Bajaret  The 
terms  were  readily  accepted,  and  their  respective  ar- 
mies united.  Bajaret  having  collected  a  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  soon  scattered  his  enemies,  and 
compelled  his  brother  to  fly  to  the  coast  of  Silieia, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  Turkish  galley,  and  sailed  for 
Rhodes:  arriving  safely  at  that  island,  he  was  well 
received  by  D^Aubusson,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
grand  master — was  promised  the  protection  of  the  or* 
der,  and  a  favorable  mention  of  his  cause  to  the  other 
great  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom. 

Zemes,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Silieia, 
shot  an  arrow  on  shore,  to  which  the  following  note 
was  attached,  and  which  on  its  receipt  by  the  emperor, 
caused  to  him  much  fear  and  uneasiness,  when  in  afler 
life  *  trouble  bent  him  to  the  earth.'  **  Thou  knowest, 
most  unkind  and  cruel  brother,  that  I  fly  not  unto  the 
christians — the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  family— 
for  no  hatred  of  my  religion  or  nation ;  but  enforced 


thereunto  by  thy  injurious  declining,  andtbedangeiooi 
practices  which  thou  incessantly  attemptcil  tpm 
me,  yea  even  in  my  extreme  misery.  But  this  atnml 
hope  I  carry  with  me,  that  the  time  will  come,  «bea 
thou,  the  author  of  so  great  wrong,  or  iby  children, 
shall  receive  the  just  guerdon  of  thti  thy  preiat  ty- 
ranny against  thy  brother.**  The  sultan,  not  visbir^ 
that  his  brother  should  remain  on  so  firieodiy  terms 
with  such  a  distinguished  band  of  warriors,  lent  am- 
bassadora  laden  with  presents,  and  among  otboi  villi 
this  identical  hand  of  the  apostle,  and  a  large  som  of 
money,  to  request  that  Zemes  might  be  delirend  ieto 
their  hands ;  this  being  refused,  a  treaty  was  formed, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Turkish  prince 
should  remain  in  honorable  captivity ;  that  be  ifaocki 
not  be  permitted  to  league  with  the  powers  of  Europe, 
against  his  lawful  sovereign ;  and  for  thiteomidentioo, 
on  the  first  of  August,  a  yearly  sum  of  thirty  ihooaad 
ducats  **  was  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Rho- 
dian  knights.**  Zemes,  after  a  long  eaptifity  si 
Rhodes,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  InnoctBtius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  148a  For  this  poUtial  ta- 
vice,  the  grand  master  was  made  a  osrdinal,  receiving 
all  the  honoreand  eflM>laments  consonant  with  sochi 
title.  On  the  death  of  Innoceniios,  Alexander,  hii 
successor,  fearing  the  power  of  Philip  Vin,»hohid 
invaded  Italy  with  a  large  army,  leagued  with  AlpbociD 
of  Naples,  against  whom  the  French  king  hidikdared 
war;  and,  sending  ambassadors  to  ContfaotiDopir, 


asked  the  assistance  of  the  soltaa.  Bajaret,  by  Dis 
minister,  Dautius,  intimated  that  on  oeitaio  eoosidcn* 
tions  he  would  grant  all  the  relief  in  hn  power-eetti- 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  letter  written  in  Greek,  in  vbich 
he  desired  Innocentius  to  poison  his  brother,  nf-H 
that  he  was  of  a  different  religion  from  bim,  an)  aid- 
ing, that  Zemes  might  escape  from  bis  eonfineaeai 
and  cause  much  trouble  in  his  empire.  *'Forthepe^ 
formance  of  this  request,  be  promised  ftithfiilly  to  pij 
unto  the  bishop,  two  hundred  thousand  doeati,  aod 
never  after,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  take  up  subs  agiio* 
the  christians.** 

Well  may  the  christian  blush,  when  beis  infcmwJ 
that  this  Roman  prelate,  not  only  gave  hia  eooaesi''^ 
this  base  proposition,  but  did,  with  his  owd  hawbi 
poison  this  Turkish  prince,  with  a  white  powder  of  > 
pleasant  taste,  which  was  by  the  bishop  nixed  *^ 
the  sugar  which  Zemes  was  accustomed  to  bi^!< 
with  "the  water  which  he  commonly  drank !"  Tds 
occurred  in  the  year  1495,  and  on  the  seveoth  jcaroi 
his  confinement  at  Rome. 

Many  historians  have  condemned,  and  ve  w» 
justly,  the  conduct  of  D*Aubusson  for  baving  rcccii«i 
this  Turkish  fugitive,  if  be  eould  not  protect  hia.  He 
should  certainly  have  permitted  him  to  hare  left,  ^ 
unshackled  by  his  Rhodian  prison,  aa  freely-^becasc 
to  iu  gates— and  not,  for  the  hand  of  Su  M^M* 
yearly  stipend,  have  consented  to  act  as  a  jailer  to  the 
sulUn,  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  "is  the  fooltA 
stain  which  lies  upon  the  fame  of  the  order."  Forbd 
delivery  of  Zemes,  one  writer  observes,  that  thegrird 
master  lost  all  the  renown  he  had  won  in  that  wt^ 
rable  siege,  in  which  he  proved  the  victor,  and  in  vhi» 
he  so  lavishly  shed  his  blood,  by  the  mercenary  Hcf  . 
which  induced  him  to  violate  the  righu  of  hospiul^r' 
and  consign  the  wanderer  to  a  cruel  dunocei  Sobi 
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historiaiu,  bowoTor,  have  attempted  to  excuse  the  con- 
diut  of  D'AubuaMMi  to  his  royal  guesL  "  William 
de  Jalignani  aven  that  the  grand  master  neTer  gua- 
ranteed safe  conduct  to  the  fugitive,  nor  even  passed 
his  word  that  the  order  would  stand  between  him  and 
his  brother'a  wrath.^  We  cannot  see  the  point  of  this 
author's  aigument.  The  knights  were,  by  their  po- 
aitioQ  and  their  oaths,  bound  to  protea  all  who  might 
flee  to  them  for  protection— but  more  particularly  one 
who  had  left  the  faith  of  his  fathers ;  so  deadly  a  sin 
in  a  Musselman's  eye — *'  was  a  prince  of  a  noble  soul — 
deeply  versed  in  oriental .  literature — master  of  several 
languages,  and  famous  for  his  deeds  in  war." 

If  the  knights,  who  were  thought  by  the  christian 
world  to  be  always  at  war  with  the  sultan,  oould  only 
maintain  their  poaitjon,  by  acting  as  his  jailors,  and 
afterwards  turning  traitors  to  him,  who,  trusting  to 
their  reputation,  had  placed  himself  in  their  bands,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to  have  sooner 
resigned  their  fortifications  and  maintained  their  honor. 
William  de  Cadmsin,  another  writer,  ai^es  that  the 
grand  master  "had  no  alternative  but  to  accede  to 
this  base  proposition,  or  bring  down  the  implacable 
vengeance  of  Bajazet  on  Rhodes."  In  our  opinion,  let 
the  consequences  have  been  what  they  might,  a  Mus- 
selman'a  friendahip  ought  never  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  christians  at  the  price  of  injustice,  imprison- 
ment, and  poison.  With  regard  to  the  two  Roman 
bishopai,  Innoeentius  and  Alexander,  for  their  conduct 
nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation.  The  one  purchased 
his  priaoner,  the  other  poisoned  him — **  his  murderer 
having  received  from  Bajazet  three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  as  the  price  of  his  blood." 

Having  given  this  portion  of  Turkish  history,  inti- 
mately connected  as  it  is  with  this  sacred  relic  of  Saint 
John,  and  also  with  the  actions  of  those  warlike  priests — 
several  of  whom  were,  not  many  years  afler,  driven 
from  RJiodes,  and  established  at  Malta — it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  briefly  to  narrate  the  fate  of  those  illus- 
trions  persons,  who  first  or  last  were  actors  in  this 
treacherous  and  cruel  scene.  The  vengeance  of  heaven 
appeared  in  a  singular  manner  to  pursue  all  who  had, 
by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  injured  the  unfortunate 
Zemes.  Indeed,  had  he  lived,  this  Turkish  prince 
could  not  have  meted  to  his  enemies  a  severer  punish- 
ment than  each  in  his  tarn  received.  Achmet,  by  whose 
bravery,  military  tact,  and  great  popularity,  the  army 
of  2^emes  was  routed,  was,  on  the  second  attempt,  stran- 
gled by  the  command  of  the  sultan,  who  feared  his 
power,  and  unjustly  looked  upon  him  rather  as  a  rival 
than  as  a  brave  and  faithful  general,  to  whom  in  a 
great  measure  he  was  indebted  for  his  seat  on  the  Otto* 
man  throne. 

Bajazet,  in  1513,  and  after  a  fortunate  reign  for  the 
Turkish  empire  of  nearly  thirty  years — (during  which 
he  had  been  at  war  with  five  kings  of  England,  Edward 
IV  and  y,  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VII  and  YIll ;  with 
three  of  France,  Louis  XI,  Charles  VIII,  and  Louis 
XII ;  with  two  of  Scotland,  James  III  and  IV,)  met 
that  cruel  fate  at  Adrianople,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
his  own^son,  which  he  himself  had  allotted  to  his  bro- 
ther Zeroes.  How,  to  the  letter,  was  the  propheey 
verified  7  Hamon,  his  Jew  physician,  having  commit- 
ted this  treacherous  act,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
to  receive  ten  ducats  a  day,  promised  by  Selymos.    He 


was,  however,  never  afterwards  seen  ;  having,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  received,  by  his  speedy  execution, 
the  just  reward  of  his  labors. 

Of  D'Aubusson  it  is  said,  "  that  horror  and  shame 
humbled  his  grey  hairs  to  the  dust,  when  he  learned 
the  tragical  termination  of  his  victim's  (Zemes)  life ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  compeHed  to  con- 
ceal his  detestation  of  the  murderous  act,  gave  addi- 
tional poignancy  to  his  grief.  At  eighty  years  of  age, 
Peter  D'Aubusson  died,  and  notwithstanding  these 
shades  on  his  otherwise  illustrious  character,  the  tears 
of  his  knights  followed  the  saviour  of  Rhodes  and  the 
buckler  of  Christendom  to  his  grave." 

During  the  same  year  in  which  D'Aubusson  died, 
1503,  Pope  Alexander  VI  was  also  deceased  ;  "a  mon- 
ster who  had  too  long  harassed  the  world  with  his 
crimes ;  having  perished  by  inadvertantly  quafiing  the 
contents  of  a  poisoned  goblet,  which  he  had  drugged 
for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  life  of  one  of  his 
friends." 

Before  closing  with  this  notice  of  the  hand  of  Saint 
John,  we  would  state,  for  the  information  of  future 
travellers,  that  we  have  heard  that  the  true  sacred 
bone  of  the  apostle  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  having  been  sent  to  him  by 
Hompesch,  the  last  grand  master,  at  the  expulsion  of 
the  knights  from  Malta.  The  one  shown  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  so  much  valued  by  the  Maltese,  is  a  fac 
simile,  and  may  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used,  as  well  as  the  original* 

In  my  next  I  shall  make  further  mention  of  Citta 
Vecchia,  and  of  our  clerical  eompanion,  the  Canonico 
Grech.  W. 

•  There  is  nothing  which  in  the  eye  of  a  f  roteetant  woold 
make  this  relic  sacred,  eat e  that  H  waa  witb  the  chriitlaos 
when  SumbonI  was  a  chrlatian  cfcf .  The  chequered  acene 
through  which  it  baa  paaaed,  carriea  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  idea  of  aanctity,  with  which  ita  history  is  in  any  way  con- 
neeted.  Beren  dtiee  have  been  named  in  ancient  timea  aa  each 
being  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  flre  handa  will  now  be 
ahown  to  Eiuttpe  in  aa  many  churchea,  and  all  are  the  true  ones 
of  the  apoatle,  if  a  atranger  would  believe  the  prieata  who 
ahow  them.  It  la,  however,  ceruin,  that  the  emperor  Paul, 
who  waa  appointed  graod  maaur  of  the  order,  on  the  receipt  of 
thla  relic,  put  ao  much  fhith  in  ka  hiatory,  aa  to  erect  over  It  a 
church  at  8t.  PeCersburgh  which  atill  goea  by  the  name  of  8t. 
John,  from  the  cireumataace  of  ibia  hand  being  placed  on  Ita 
altar. 


LINES 

To  the  Memory  of  Mra.  Anne  G.  Davie,  of  Natchez,  Miaaiaaippi. 

There  floaU  upon  the  still  and  sUrlit  air 
A  wait  of  anguish,  borne  from  breaking  hearts 
For  the  lost  idol  of  their  house :  the  lov*d, 
The  gentle  one,  who  in  past  years  of  dear 
And  tender  intercourse,  had  so  entwined 
Her  soul  with  their's,  that  Hope  could  take  no  hue 
Of  brightness,  which  did  not  wreathe  its  halo 
Round  that  fair  and  shadeless  brow. 

And  thou  art  gone!  to  that  far  hmd. 
Where  fitded  hopes,  norwith'ring  fears. 

May  throw  their  shadows  o*er  the  band 
Of  serapha  from  this  vale  of  tears. 
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Why  shoald  we  mourn  thy  early  doom  7 
Thy  ipirit.was  for  earth  too  bright ; 

And  Hope  can  throw  aronnd  thy  tomb 
An  Angel's  robe  of  dazzling  ligbL 

Oh  love !  a  mockery  thou  art  I 
The  mightiest  passion  cannot  claim 

The  power  to  thrill  the  pulseless  heart. 
And  bid  it  wake  to  life  again. 

Sweet  spirit  of  the  early  dead, 
Still  linger  'round  thy  lonely  hearth, 

And  shed  upon  one  earth- bo w'd  head 
That  Hope  which  had  in  Heaven  its  birth. 


THE  MOURNER  COMFORTED. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  8IOOX7RNET. 

**  My  boy  was  beautiful ;  and  he  is  dead ! 
Ask  me  no  more ;  for  I  wouki  be  alone-— 
Alone,  to  weep.*' 

Long  flowed  that  mourner's  tear ; 
And  then,  beside  the  Bible,  she  knelt  down, 
Laying  her  cheek  upon  it's  hallow'd  page, 
And  said,  **  Qod  comfort  me  /" 

And  as  she  clos'd 
The  ferrent  prayer,  methpught  a  still,  small  Toice, 
Bade  the  swoln  surges  of  her  soul,  he  sittf  ; 
That  He,  who  walk*d  upon  Tiberia's  lake. 
Ruling  the  midnight  storm,  might  thither  oome^ 
And  save  from  shipwreck. 

Then,  with  pang  subdued. 
Memory  went  wandering  to  the  lov'd  one's  grare, 
Marking  in  every  bud  that  blossom'd  there — 
In  every  joyous  butterfly,  that  spread 
Its  radiant  wing  amid  the  flowers— -a  type 
Of  glorious  resurrection.    Every  drop 
Of  dew,  that  sparkled  on  that  turf-clad  mound, 
Was  holy  to  her.    Even  the  bitter  gWef 
That  made  the  parting  hour  so  desolate. 
Put  on  the  ro1)e  of  humble  faith,  and  said 
<*  'Tis  well,  my  Lord,— well  with  the  litUe  one 
Who  dwells  with  thee." 

And  then,  methought,  she  heard 
Sweet  sound  of  heaTcnly  harpings, — and  behold, 
Celestial  gleamings  of  cherubic  wings,  ' 
And  'mid  the  chant  of  ransom'd  infiincy 
Unto  its  Saviour,  caught  the  tuneful  voice 
Of  her  own  cherished  nursling. 

So,  her  lip 
Join'd  in  the  praise.    For  how  could  she  forbear 
To  thank  her  Gk>d  for  him,  who  ne'er  should  taste 
Of  trouble  more. 

Was  it  the  tender  tone 
Of  him,  so  often  cradled  on  her  breast. 
That  whisper'd,  as  she  lay  that  night,  in  dreams  7 
"  Oh  mother,  weep  no  more ! — but  with  a  heart 
Of  holy  love,  hold  on  yon  shining  path. 
And  come  to  me.    For  He,  who  took  on  earth. 
Young  children  to  his  arms,  will  bid  in  Heaven 
The  mother  find  her  babe.    So,  keep  thine  eye 
Clear  from  the  grief-cloud— for  the  time  is  shorts 
The  way  is  plain.    Dear  mother,  oome  to  me." 


BANCO: 
OR,  THE  TENANT  OF  THE  SPRING: 

A  LKQKWD  OF  TBK  WBITC  8DLPBUK.* 


PASTL 

Many  Summers  have  passed  away, 
In  merry  mirth  and  roundelay. 
And  Springs  and  Autumns,  dosing  on 
The  season's  change,  have  come  and  gone: 
And  countless  days,  in  rapid  flight, 
Have  waned  away  their  morning  tight, 
In  that  fair  vale  they  call  the  blest'd  I 
Where  smiling  Nature  loves  to  rest 
Where  all  her  witdiing  beauties  reign, 
In  glory  o'er  the  bright  domain ; 
And  where  she  leads  on  every  straain. 
The  ripples  danee  in  playful  beam. 

Where  ginhing  streams  of  silver  lave 
The  bending  trees,  whose  tresses  wave 
In  rich  and  £ragrant  Terdure  bright. 
Of  spreading  leaves;  which  shade  the  light 
~   Of  midday  suns:  while  sparkling  rills 
Leap  o'er  the  thousand  varied  hills; 
Whose  diadems  of  verdant  green. 
Like  distant  trophies  of  the  scene, 
O'erlook  the  shining  plains  beneath,— 
Of  golden  fruits  and  blooming  heath. 

It  was  a  land  where  all  was  bright- 
It  seemed  as  nothing  there  could  &de : 

So  full  of  promise  and  delight. 
By  Angels  or  by  magic  made. 

The  woods  and  vales,  and  rocks  aooog,— 

With  richest  jewelries  were  hung. 

Of  crystal  gems  of  ev'ry  hue, 

All  moulded  from  the  er'ningdew. 

The  flowers  were  of  fairest  bloom. 
And  every  breeze  that  wafted  by. 

Was  freighted  with  a  sweet  perfume, 
As  fragrant  as  from  Araby. 

A  limpid  lake,  whose  silent  stream 
Was  quiet  as  an  infant's  dream, 
Flow'd  by,  unruffled  in  iu  bed. 
To  other  vales ;  but  where  it  led 
None  ever  krtew :  for  those  who  tried 

To  track  its  course— came  back  no  more, 
To  tell  their  tale:  they  may  have  died. 

Or  landed  on  some  distant  shors. 

Who  dwells  within  this  Paradise  7 
Where  are  the  spirits  of  the  land. 

Who  warm  beneath  its  summer  skies? 
What  Ctueen  or  Beauty  has  oomnand? 

No  sound  of  music  wakens  there — 
Save  from  the  carols  in  the  air. 
Of  singing  birds  on  gayest  wing ; 
And  none  can  see  an  earthly  thing. 

« This bMvdful mtie  pona,  MOtto na  by  afriea^ *>•  *^' 
ten  bj  a  feoUMmn  at  tba  Whke  Snlphiir  Sprtn^Sf  •>  ^^ 
queit  of  a  lady,  who  wondered  why  m  celebreisd  a  legiM  hw 
nflT«r  prodncad  a  romanoa.  It  waf  wrkcan  bi  tha  eaowof  n* 
avaalnfs,  In  answer  to  the  ckallaaio.— [ftflar  &  XiL  Jli» 
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No  voice  of  life — no  living  trace— 
Is  seen  of  all  the  mortal  race, 
If  such  iJiey  be,  within  this  val^— 
Of  whom  tradition  has  the  tale. 

For  ages  long,  in  faded  time. 
There  Uv*d  within  this  sunny  clime, 
A  fairer  race,  than  .ever  earth, 
Tis  said,  since  then  has  given  birth, 
lo  dsys  whose  ever-constant  wing 

Of  pleasure,  if  they  even  changed ; 
But  varied,  new  delighta  to  bring, — 

In  joys  they  lightly,  freely,  ranged^ 
Without  a  care  to  mar  with  strife 
One  moment  of  their  rosy  life. 

Bat,  like  the  world,  if  nothing  leas, 
Than  bliss  was  oar's ;  or  pleasure  true ; 

We'd  murmur  at  our  happiness. 
And  look  around  for  something  new. 

The  legend  runs — it  was  their  creed — 
Some  magic  spell  their  souls  confined. 
And  from  the  charm  they  would  be.  freed, 

If  in  the  valley  they  could  find 
The  stream  of  life !— whose  crystal  flow, 
Was  brighter  than  the  silver's  glow : 
Whose  pearly  drops  of  liquid  white. 
To  pleasure  would  give  fresh  delight : 
Whose  virtues,  fairy  ban  would  sever,^ 
And  sff  who  drank,  would  live  forever* 


r  ART  IL     . 

It  was  a  soft  and  gentle  night — 

The  moon  was  streaming  forth  her  light, 

And  so  resplendent  in  her  ray, 

It  seem'd  as  if  it  still  were  day. 

The  air  was  still— no  sound  was  heard. 
Save  from  the  hum  of  houri  bird. 
Returning  late  on  restless  wing, 
From  some  feathery  gathering. 
And  now  and  then  the  whirling  by — 
Of  insect  bee  or  the  fire-fly. 

When,  on  a  high  and  greenwood  steep, 
Which  overhung  a  ravine  deep— 
(So  dark  and  drear,  that  gloomy  defl, 
It  bad  the  name  of  "Witches*  Well.") 
A  female  form  I  serenely  bright, 
Was  seen  beneath  the  pale  moonlight ; 
In  gesture  wild,  and  stranger  mood, 
And  sighing  in  the  solitude. 

Whate'er  she  be,  of  earth  or  air— 

Her  features  are  divinely  fair. 

Her  hair  looks  made  of  golden  strings, 

With  here  and  there  an  azure  one ; 
And  head-dress  form'd  of  blue-birds'  wings. 

She  seems  some  Seraph  of  the  sun ! 

She  sleeps— she  dreams— or  seeming  dreams: 
What  magic  light  about  her  streams? 
It  plays  in  circles  'round  her  brow, . 
And  there,  in  fire,  it  settles  now. 


A  voice,  as  from  the  "  Witches*  Well,** 
In  tones  of  not  an  earthly  strain. 

Then  on  her  ear  thus  deeply  fell ; 
And  thrice  it  sounded  o'er  again : 

"  Light  of  the  Sylphs!  we've  heard  thy  sigh, 
'*  It  came  upon  the  rainbow  high  : 
"  We've  tried  it  with  the  sacred  dew, 
"  And  find  thy  wish  is  pure  and  true. 
"  But  all  the  sighs  that  ever  fell— 

**  From  Sylph !  or  Maid !  or  Eastern  gale! 
"  If  pure  as  e'en  the  green-fern  bell, 

'*  Would  nothing  now,  thy  wish  avaiL 

**  Thy  kindred  from  the  land  have  gone. 

*'  In  fruitless  hope  and  endless  toil, 
"  For  anxious  years  they  wandered  on ; 

"  And  now  are  wasted  from  the  soil. 

**  They  all  went  forth  to  seek  the  stream—- 

*'  Whose  vision  often  in  thy  dream, 

<*  In  all  its  fancy-colored  light, 

*'  Has  broke  upon  thy  reptur'd  sight. 

"  Some  went  up,  by  the  silent  lake, 

*'  And  some  went  'round  the  mountain's  side, 
<*  Through  dreary  wild,  and  forest  brake; 

"  But  none  came  back — they  all  have  died ! 
**  Many  had  gain'd  the  wish'd-for  site ; 
**  But,  faint  with  terror  and  affright, 
"  All,  one  by  one,  they  perished  there— 
**  And  left  you  here — sole  Bride  of  Air ! 

*<  It  was  decreed — it  was  their  doom— 
"  They  would  have  faded  soon  or  late: 

**  (The  fruits  and  trees  no  more  will  bloom 
**  Within  the  vale  for  them :)  for  Fate 

**  Had  number'd  every  happy  day, 

*<  That  wing'd  their  moments  here  away. 

**  One  measure  of  the  fabled  stream, 

*'  Would  soon  have  broke  their  happy  dream, 

**  Of  sweet  existence ;  and  the  cares 

**  And  strifei  of  mortals,  had  been  their's ; 

"  But  none  have  quafi''d  the  stream,  while  each, 

**  Who  sought  it,  went  within  its  reach ! 

**  If  thou  would'st  seek  and  thou  would'st  know, 

'*  Still  more  of  all  this  tale  of  wo ; 

'<  And,  knowing  all,  still  sigh  to  gain— 

**  The  fount !  thy  wish  will  not  be  vain. 

"  »Tis  written — *  In  the  cycle's  wane 

**  *The  last  of  all  the  Sylphs  shall  gain 

'*  'The  sacred  wand,  and  break  the  spell^ 

**  'That  binds  the  waters  in  the  dell.' 

**  The  monster  Banco  keeps  the  spring; 
'*  He  walks  around  the  magic  ring, 
*'  Where  there  within  the  waters  wait 
"  To  break  from  out  their  restless  state. 
«  A  savage  wolf!  his  horrid  yell, 
"  Wakes  up.the  mountains  of  the  dell. 
"  Bound  by  a  spell,  he  cannot  move, 
**  Nor  from  without  the  circle  rove. 
'*  Whilst  thousands  of  thy  better  raoe, 
**  Have  ceas'd  to  live  within  that  space ! 
"  Have  been  for  him,  his  sole  repeat — 
"  The  iainst  vere  d^vonr'd  the  last 
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"  And  Banco  I  sleeps  but  once  a  year  x 

**  Hie  sleeping  time  is  drawing  near. 

**  And  now  he*s  famishiag  for  food^ 

**  For  none  haTS  broke  bis  solitude 

"  For  three  whole  days, — and  he  longs  for  more 

"  Of  his  fiiv*rite  Sylphs,  and  hungers  sore. 

"  If  thou  wilt  seek,  now  Sylph  awake ! 
"  And  haste,  and  speed  thee  up  the  lake. 
'*  A  skiff,  made  of  the  light  yew-tree  1 
"  Is  waiting  tHere,  to  earry  thee, 
*<  With  the  speed  of  light,  thro*  elfin  dells, 
**  To  the  fabled  fount,  where  Banco  dweHs." 

The  Sylph  awakes— the  voice  is  gone. 

Was  it  a  fairy,  elf,  or  sprite, 
Or  ok)  witch,  who  hurried  her  on  7 

The  Sylph  awakes — ^but  not  in  flight ; 
For  she  was  glad :  and  it  pleased  her  so. 
That  the  time  had  come,  when  she  could  go. 
To  that  valley  far  1  which  she  doubted  not — 
Was,  of  all  the  world,  the  sweetest  spot. 


PA&Tm. 

The  moon  is  shining  lorely  still^ 
Her  beams  are  playing  on  each  rill : 
She*s  sleeping  quiet  on  the  lake, 
And  peeping  thro'  each  wood  and  brake» 

On  the  lake  a  shadow  is  seen— 
Skimming  on  as  the  heron  flies; 

And  where  a  ruffle  ne'er  had  been, 
The  curling  waves  now  fast  arise. 

The  shadow  is  the  yew-tree  skifi^ 

Bearing  along  the  Sylph  so  fast- 
While  every  highland  rock  and  cliS, 
Like  lightning  streaking  by,  is  pass'd. 

She  passes  by  the  dead -tree  brake. 
Where  waning  forms,  thrown  o'er  the  lake, 
Appear,  when  shaken  by  the  storm, 
Like  skeletons  of  human  form. 
She  passes  by  the  fern-sward  heath — 
High  up  the  lake ;  and  there,  beneath 
The  maple  trees,  in  silver  sheen, 
The  elft  are  dancing  on  the  green. 

And  as  she  speeds,  for  miles  along. 

She  fhintly  hears  their  notes  of  song: 

**  Come,  dance  around  the  green  yew  tree, 

'*  And  let  the  daqce  go  merrily ; 

**  The  Sylphs  are  wasting  ftt>m  the  lea, — 

''  And  morning's  dawn  no  Sylph  will  see !" 

The  bark  has  stopp'd— with  lightsome  leap. 
The  Sylph  is  on  the  highest  steep; 
And  there,  bewilder'd  with  amaze. 
She  pauses  for  awhile  to  gaae. 

And  Baneo  sleeps  I — he  little  dreams-^ 

How  delicate  a  Sylph  is  near  c 
He's  dreaming  fast  of  other  streams. 

He'd  rather  watoh,  than  famish  here. 


The  Sylph  has  gain'd  the  inmost  ring. 
And  there  beholds  the  glisthiing  spring, 
**  The  stream  of  Hfe,**  at  Joysome  play— 
And  oozing  in  it's  wonted  way, 
Beneath  the  clear  transparent  vase. 
That  holds  it,  at  the  mountain's  base. 

With  eager  joy,  her  willing  hand. 
Has  seized  the  white  and  mystic  wand. 
And  with  a  light  and  gentle  stroke. 
The  spell  that  bound  the  waters  broke; 

There  comes  no  stream  so  soft  and  bright, 
Whose  promise  made  the  Sylphs  delight. 

But  breaking  forth,  with  startling  roar, 
And  rushing  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  waters  now  in  torrents  pour, 
To  flood  the  valley  far  and  wide. 

Where's  Banco?  sleeping?— No!  the  sooad 
£Las  freed  his  spell — and  with  one  bound 
Of  desp'rate  strength,  he*s  cleared  the  steep; 
While  closing  on — the  waters  sweeps 
In  ocean  streams,  o'er  lake  and  vale : 
When  thro'  the  air  is  heard  a  wail— 
A  howling  wail*-and  fearful  cry- 
While  rolling  thunders  break  the  sky. 

And  Banco  seeks  the  mountain's  brow, 
(The  monster  wolf  is  swimming  now,) 
He's  foiling  fast— his  strength  is  goiir^ 
And  by  the  tide  is  carried  on. 

The  wolf  has  reach'd  the  summit  hill- 
He  looks  around :  before  his  eyes— 

Upon  the  waters,  gaining  still — 
A  thousand  flitting  spectres  rise. 

And  there  his  troubled  vision  sees 
A  murdered  Sylph !  with  torch  on  high. 

On  every  wave :  which  fast  the  breeze 
Is  urging  on,  and  bringing  by. 

The  wolf  is  stricken  with  despair — 
He  crouches  like  a  monk  at  pray'r ; 
And  while  the  waters  'round  him  swell, 
He  sends  on  high  his  horrid  yelL 

But,  fiendish  wolf!  the  waters  roll 
In  swelling  surges  o'er  his  head ; 

And  Banco!  with  his  troubled  soul— 
Now  yells  among  the  restless  dead. 


Long  years  have  passed — a  meiry  riqg 
Is  ever  seen  around  that  springs 
Of  mortals,  length'ning  out  their  dream 
Of  life's  enchantment,  at  the  stream — 
(That  stream  of  life,  whose  crystal  flow, 
Is  brighter  than  the  silver's  glow.) 

From  every  clime— from  far  and  neai^ 
Theyoome  to  make  their  homage  here. 

Old  Age,  he  eomee— his  gladden'd  eye 
Anew  with  lustre  sparkles  high ; 
And  while  he  quaffs,  his  heart  again 
Goes  back  to  yottth->i»fbigets  his  pain. 
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And  Beauty  comes,  with  face  so  bright ! 
She  drinks,  and  smiles  with  new  delight ; 
And  cheeks  that  have  grown  brown  with  care, 
The  pearly  stream  makes  wond'rous  ixdr. 

And  oft  a  tear  is  there  let  fall — 
For  that  fair  Sylph !  who  perili'd  all : 
Who  gave  a  life,  made  up  of  Utss — 
To  freshen  oua's — with  joys  like  this. 

And  then  again — remember*d  still — 
Where  Banco  sleeps  is  now  "  Wolf  Hill." 

And  many  a  boy,  by  the  mountain's  side, 
There  tells  the  tale  how  the  old  wolf  died. 

WUm  Sulphur  Springs,  Aaffust  10, 16S8. 


THE   COPY-BOOK. 

wo.  IV. 
Bt  C.  C******f ,  OF  Petbrsburo,  Va. 

MY  COUSIN  BOa 

I  took  it  into  my  head  once,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
eoosin  fioh.  I  am  afraid  be  drank  too  much,  though  1 
nerer  saw  him  intoxicated.  However  that  may  be,  his 
home  wore  a  neglected  air — broken  windows— dusty 
looking-glasses — torn  curtains.  The  cows  had  broken 
down  the  hedge-^the  garden  fence  was  decayed — and 
^  gate  choked  up  with  grass.  Lean,  gaunt,  hungry 
lioonds,  were  dozing  in  the  sun. 

Cousin  Bob  had  never  been  farther  from  home  than 
to  Richmond,  and  seldom  extended  his  thoughts  fkr 
from  home.  As  insects  assume  the  color  of  the  leaf 
they  feed  on,  so  he  borrowed  the  complexion  of  hit 
politics  from  his  newspaper ;  and  reading  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  he  became  dogmatical  in  his  opinions, 
and  seemed  to  feel  pity  for  a  man  who  should  be  so 
ignorant  as  to  differ  from  him.  His  library  was  neither 
^ge  nor  select,  consisting  of  some  odd  volumes  of 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Gkildsmlth,  Scott's  novels  and 
Miss  Porter's,  Riley's  Narrative,  Mason's  Farrier, 
Bochan's  Family  Medicine,  Scott's  Lessons,  and  the 
Almanack,  which  last  was  the  only  one  he  ever  opened, 
&nd  he  frtquently  mentioned  that  there  was  some  very 
good  reading  in  it.  With  this  relative  of  mine  I  passed 
some  days  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  blank. 
The  incidents  of  my  stay  were  few  and  simple,  as  will 
appear  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

WARWICK. 
There  are  no  antiquities  in  Virginia  except  some  of 
the  old  maids ;  but  Warwick  is  an  old  fashioned  struc- 
ture, of  perhaps  the  reign  of  William  III,  of  happy 
oiMnory.  Rooms  oak-panneiled — inside  folding  win- 
dow-shutters — the  house  quite  ruinous  and  deserted — 
nartins  build  their  nests  in  the  walls—the  dining  room 
is  occupied  by  an  overseer  and  his  family — the  rest  of 
tbe  mansion,  naked  and  untenanted — unhinged  doors 
and  broken  windows — a  sad  picture  of  decay.  The 
family  portraits,  the  hereditary  heirioonas,  were  gone— 
«  km  fine  oU  English  prints  survived ;  but  time  has 


no  doubt  ere  this  consigned  them  also  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Caputets.  I  observed  an  antiquarian  looking-glass 
on  the  wall,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  whose  head  had 
been  knocked  off,  no  doubt  by  some  old  tory. 

Around  the  house  spreads  a  smooth  lawn — ^a  clump 
of  patriarchal  oaks  fanning  their  leaves  in  the  breeze. 
Under  these,  perhaps,  the  naked  Indian  has  reposed  his 
limbs, wearied  with  the  chase;  and  the  children  that 
played  under  their  shade,  have  grown  up  and  been 
scattered,  and  many,  perhaps,  descended  to  the  dust, 
while  these  old  trees  still  lift  their  heads  to  the  winds 
and  defy  the  storm. 

In  front  of  the  house  a  river  meandered  lazily  through 
broad,  flat  meadows  of  tall  grass,  in  which  cattle  were 
wading  for  pasture.  The  roses  of  evening  were  ftiding 
in  the  western  sky,  when,  mounting  my  horse,  I  bade 
adieu  to  Warwick,  whose  present  state  seemed  an 
emblem  of  life — the  gaiety  and  pomp  of  wealth  had 
yielded  '*to  dumb  oblivion  and  decay."  The  coach- 
man, the  footman,  tlie  butler  had  disappeared,  and  the 
hunter's  horn  had  ceased  to  rouse  the  early  dawn.  These 
scenes  are  forgotten,  or  recollected  only  by  some  super- 
annuated slave,  or  some  small  antiquary  like  myself. 

OLD  DUNMORE. 

After  we  had  finished  our  tea,  cousin  Bob  moved  sn 
adjournment  to  the  porch,  where,  he  observed,  we  should 
enjoy  the  twofold  advantage  of  moonlight  and  mosqui- 
toes. My  kinsman,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  threw 
his  legs  over  the  railing,  and  having  thus  brought  his 
head  and  his  heels  nearly  to  a  level,  he  called  for  his 
pipe.  In  the  course- of  the  evening,  our  conversation 
happened  to  take  a  genealogical  turn,  and  I  learned 
several  new  particulars  of  my  forefathers. 

Cousin  Bob,  finding  me  quite  interested  in  these 
reminiscences,  sent  for  old  Danmore.  He  shortly  made 
his  appearance — a  tall,  erect  mulatto  of  about  seventy, 
0|r  according  to  his  chronology,  for  slaves  always  exag- 
gerate their  age,  eighty  large  odd.  He  lodged,  as  it 
appeared,  in  a  cabin  in  the  orchard,  by  himself,  with 
no  companion  but  a  cat,  to  which  he  had  taken  a  sort 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  fancy.  As  the  priestess  of  Delphi 
would  never  utter  her  oracles  until  an  offering  of  gold 
was  made  to  Apollo,  so  an  old  negro  will  never  spin 
long  yarns  about  old  times  without  a  dram :  a  dram  in 
all  such  cases  is  a  Hne  qua  non.  Cousin  Bob  gave  the 
old  fellow  a  glass  of  whiskey,  adding,  "Now  he  will 
tell  you  lies  enough  to  shingle  a  bam."  Dunmore 
being  thus  put  upon  his  voir  dire,  underwent  a  cross- 
examination  on  his  genealogical  reminiscences,  which 
being  ended,  his  master  dismissed  him  with  another 
dram  of  whiskey  and  the  parting  compliment  of  "  It's 
all  a  pack  of  lies."  When  he  had  shut  the  gate  after 
him,  my  kinsman  remarked,  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  the  old  man's  story.  After  all,  the  ancestral  develop- 
ments of  Dunmore  and  his  master  did  not  prove  to  be 
of  any  great  consequence,  as  will  more  dearly  appear 
in  the  next  chapter. 

GENEALOGY. 

The  first  stock  of  our  family  we  take  to  be  Adam 
and  Eve.  Not  caring,  however,  to  push  matters  so  far 
back,  we  are  content  to  begm  with  a  worthy  gentleman 
who  came  over,  about  the  year  1700,  from  England. 
He  located  several  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  river 
before  mentioned ;  and  by  the  culture  of  tobacco  and 
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indigo,  be  came  to  be  the  meeter  of  a  Urge  fortune  and 
a  great  number  of  slaves.  He  built  Warwick-houae, 
and  aeveral  ochen  on  the  rivar  and ;  bia  tombstone  and 
that  of  his  wife  I  found  half  covered  with  sand  in  the 
garden.  About  the  time  of  the  siege  of  York,  Lafay- 
ette encamped  at  Warwick  with  a  division  of  the 
American  army.  La&yette,  with  his  staff  and  suite, 
bad  his  bead-quarters  at  the  grea^bouse.  Dnnmore 
had  the  honor  to  brush  the  general's  boot*— goM  and 
silver  being  very  plenty,  he  got  a  guinea  for  his  share. 
Lafoyette  had  with  him  two  servants,  a  negro  and  a 
Frenchman.  The  head  of  Warwick-house  at  that 
time,  the  great  grandfather  of  cousin  Bob  and  me,  was 
a  good  whig,  but  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  former  governor  of  the  colony,  unfurled 
a  tory  banner.  The  merits  of  the  revolution  was  fr^ 
quent  matter  of  debate  at  table  and  by  the  fireside,  the 
family  upon  such  occasions  forming  a  sort  of  domestic 
committee  of  the  whole  house  upon  the  state  of  the 
colonies.  My  great  grandmother,  dear  old  lady,  was 
remarkably  eloquent  upon  these  occasions,  (the  oppo- 
sition always  is,)  and  seldom  failed  to  have  the  last 
word  ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  was  pretty  gene- 
rally thrown  into  a  minority.  In  one  of  these  political 
oondavea  it  was  moved  and  carried,  my  great  grand- 
mother contradicente,  to  discontinue  the  U86  of  tea. 
The  old  lady  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
whole  proceeding,  declaring  that  she  would  drink  her 
cup  of  tea  in  spite  of  general  Washington,  congress, 
and  the  continental  army  to  boot.  She  kept  her  word, 
drank  her  dish  of  tea  in  her  closet,  and,  after  the  war, 
declared  that  nothing  could  add  such  a  flavor  to  the 
herb  as  to  think  it  was  treason  to  drink  it. 

HAREWOOD. 

By  this  name  I  shall  distinguish  one  of  the  old  plan- 
tations on  the  James  River.  The  river  is  three  miles 
wide  there,  and  from  the  opposite  side  the  front  of 
Barewood  appears  to  be  white — the  effect  of  the  while 
pillars  of  the  porticoes— but  on  a  nearer  approach,  it 
proves  to  be  a  heavy  square  edifice  of  brick,  with  a 
aharp  roof,  and  rows  of  dormant  windows,  as  old,  per- 
haps, as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  Well  built 
store-houses  and  offices  of  brick  shew  that  this  was  a 
plantation  of  consequence  in  the  old  colonial  times.  In 
tlie  hall  may  be  seen  the  family  coat  of  arms,  and 
several  portraits,  one  of  them  of  the  founder  of  the 
house,  a  youth  in  robe  and  snndals.  In  the  dining 
room  also  are  a  number  of  portraits,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, from  the  pencil  of  Sir  GKklfrey  Kneller  j;^  and  over 
the  mantel  is  carved  the  family  escutcheon,  under 
which  hangs  a  design  from  Hogarth.  In  the  drawing 
room  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Qeneral  Washington, 
standing  by  a  brass  cannon,  thoughtful ;  a  servant  hold- 
ing his  horse — in  the  back  ground  is  Princeton  College, 
and  a  party  of  British  prisoners  of  war.  A  print  of 
Bunker  Hill  battle,  and  the  fall  of  Montgomery  at  Q,ue- 
bec ;  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of  Homer, 

**  Videt  Iliacas  ex  ordine  pugnas 
Atrtdas,  Priamum — que  et  ssvum  ambobus  Achillem.'' 

Portraits,  prints,  chessmen,  books,  battledores  and  an 
antiquated  harpsichord,  complete  the  caulogue. 

My  favorite  pari  of  the  honae  waa  the  blue  room,  up 
•tairs^  to  which  belonged  two  cloaeta  full  of  bookih-« 


misoeUaneous  nuss  accumulated  daring  te? enl  gcoen. 
tiona^-containing  a  little  of  every  ihiag,  from  Plitoio 
Peter  Porcupine. 

From  the  windows  of  this  room  the  JsmeiUy  in  fid 
view ;  sometimes  smooth  and  clear— purple  doodi  n- 
fleeted  in  iia  glassy  bosom— or  swoUcn  ssd  torfaid, 
bearing  on  its  foamy  tide  hay-sucka,  timber  trto, 
heapa  of  oomatalka  and  floating  bmibwood ;  lod  igtia 
a  atormy  day  would  toia  the  white  esps,  tnd  cori  ite 
green  and  ridgy  waves.  Ships  lie  at  anchor,  taking  in 
tobacco  and  cotton  ;  and  the  cry  of  the  Mihnit  work, 
is  heard  across  the  water ;  and  ocessioaally  i  Meaner 
passes  by,  the  parted  waters  heaving  a  ripptio;  laip 
to  the  shore. 

In  spring,  the  fruit  trees  shower  their  Uowm,  thi 
flowers  bloom,  and  the  bee,  humming, "  qoafi  ha  ttt 
tar  from  the  cups  of  gold."  The  mocking-bini,  pereb* 
ed  on  the  top  of  a  cherry  tree,  repeats  hia  mimie  no* 
titavo,  while  the  oriel,  like  a  bolt  of  fire,  darta  varbliog 
through  the  foliage,  and  the  butterfly  rereb  Id  tbe  ton- 
shine,  or  repoees  smid  beds  of  flowers.  A  brod  vbeat* 
field  waves,  iu  bearded  stalks  bending  to  the  breoe; 
and  a  corn-field  bangs  ita  silver  taaseis  in  the  rd,  tad 
luxuriant  clover  apreada  its  rich  carpet.  Here  lod 
there  a  beech  tree  or  an  oak  has  been  apared  ferin 
beauty  or  iU  shade.  The  negroes  are  at  wodr  ia  ibc 
fleU ;  the  overseer  seated  hard  by  on  the  fence,  vhit* 
ling  a  stick. 

Oocaaionally  the  uniformity  of  a  ooootry  lift  ht*- 
ried  by  a  dinner  party — a  dinner,  a  hooHlroffl  a&ir,i 
nuisance,  a  bore*  After  the  first  glaaa  of  viae  goei 
round,  the  ladies  retire,  cigars  are  now  intiwloeed,  tlte 
decanter  circulates,  conversation  prooeeda  in  ao  eaij, 
alip^hod  mood — politica,  hocaes,  crops.  Tbe  ladia  in 
the  meanwhile  in  the  drawing  room;  aooie  pkyat 
battledore,  or  atrom  on  the  old  harpsicbord,  or  look 
over  a  book  of  prints— and  others  dtseouraa  of  vca- 
ther,  health,  children,  faahions,  sermooa,  flovet^  nev 
novels,  Slc. 

The  sun  is  now  descending  the  western  aky-^aciKi 
are  wheeled  up  to  the  door;  silks  rustle;  adieai  *n 
exchanged ;  and  Harewood  ia  leR  to  iU  accoauBied 
aolitude. 

AN  ESSAY. 

Pythagoras,  it  is  said,  imposed  abaolate  aileoce  ob 
hb  disciples  for  a  number  of  years.  We  nay  pte»w 
to  doubt  whether  this  philosopher  ever  carried  bii 
scheme  into  effect.  However  that  rosy  be,  the  sogaUr 
system  of  Pythagoras  was  undoubtedly  baaed  on  afeit 
truth.  Suppose  a  man  of  liberal  education  ihooid  nd- 
denly  find  himself  immured  in  a  naked,  onfurnidtcd 
room,  without  books,  or  society,  or  any  aingle  eiierw^ 
resource  left  him.  Imagine  that  he  ooaM  endore  i  li^ 
of  this  desolau  sort  for  a  conaiderable  leflgtb  dm, 
supplied  with  food  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  M  k« 
should  have  the  fortitude  to  reuio  a  firm  and  ooniust 
mind  in  thia  lonely  apartment?  Perhaps  the  eaie  jotf 
hypothetically  presented,  has  in  all  sufailaotial  poie» 
oeenrred,  (and  not  unfrequently  too^)  in  real  lift;  *> 
when  Raleigh  waa  the  second  time,  (after  bia  «m»- 
ceesAil  expedition  to  Guiana,)  dosely  confined  ia  ^ 
tower  of  London ;  orGaliieo^  when  impriaoncd  iolB>r' 
orCervmiteaiaSpaia.  AafivaatbeglooiBofcooitf- 
ment  woaM  pemtt,  an  eneigatic  mind  would  vnnA 
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lone  before  it  wouM  begin  to  inquire  what  stock  of 
resooreet  it  atill  had  left  within  itself;  deprived  now  of 
all  eztnneous  helps,  it  must  hang  "  sais  ponderibus 
librata,"  on  its  own  centre,  poised.  Objects  of  sensation 
being  now  narrowed  down  to  a  small  number,  the 
mind  it  almost  wholly  occupied  by  reflection, 

"  Et  sola  In  aiccA  iocam  spsiiator  trenft.** 

The  first  subject  which  would  engage  his  thoughtSi 
would,  no  doubt,  be  his  confinement,  its  causes,  the 
persons  who  had  brought  it  about,  its  probable  dura- 
tion, and  the  like.    When  this  matter  was  settled  in 
bis  mind,  so  that  no  ftrther  action  of  the  mind  could 
possibly  result  in  deductions  more  satisfactory  than 
those  already  attained,  he  would  naturally  turn  the 
current  of  his  reflections  into  some  other  channel    He 
would   recollect  the  Tarious  events  of  his  life,  from 
his  childhood  to  the  present  hour.     The  scenes  of 
past  life  wouM  probably  come  into  his  mind,  discon- 
nectedly, at  diflerent  times,  and  without  reference  to 
ehronologiesl  order.    Incidents  would  turn  up  in  the 
mind,  when  least  looked  for,  and  meet  remote  (irom  the 
thoughts  immediately  preceding,  by  an  involuntary 
process  of  memory.    He  will  recall  the  books  he  has 
read  ;  fiuniliar  passages  will  recur->he  will  remember 
precisely  the  page  or  the  part  of  the  page  where  they 
are  found.    He  will  no  doubt  muster  up  such  pieces  of 
prose  or  verse  as  he  may  know  by  heart ;  and  reciting 
them  aloud,  contrive  to  vary,  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  the  gloomy  silence  of  his  prison.    In  his  mind's 
eye  be  would  revisit  the  countries  in  which  he  has  tra* 
veiled,  the  habitations  lii  which  he  has  lived,  the  school 
boose,  the  village  church,  the  play  ground,  the  scene  of 
his    youthful   loves,  all  associated  with  his  earliest 
thoughts  and  tenderest  feelings.    As  the  fiiney  of  Mil- 
ton seems  to  have  soared  to  a  more  heavenly  pitch, 
after  the  world  was  shut  out  by  loss  of  sight ;  so,  per- 
haps, the  conception  of  the  person  we  have  supposed 
will  assume  a  new  vigor  in  his  confinement,  and  images 
will  stand  out  from  the  canvass,  in  a  bold  and  palpable 
basso  relievo,  hitherto  unknown.   After  a  time,  such  an 
one  will  have  surveyed  the  whole  circumference  of  his 
mind,  and  sounded  all  its  depths;  and  he  will  then  dis- 
cover with  surprise,  perhaps,  how  small  a  stock  of  koow- 
ledg:e  is  really  his  own,  appropriated,  inherent,  and 
absolute.    He  now  retains  no  definite,  available  idea  of 
subjects,  which  before  he  had  always  supposed  to  be 
completely  within  bis  grasp.    He  has  now  no  friend  or 
book  to  refer  to*  and  what  he  cannot  find  io  his  mind, 
be  im  conscious  he  is  ignorant  of.    He  can  now  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  own  intellectual  calibre,  and  strike 
fc  balance  between  his  suppositious  knowledge  and  the 
renuine ;  the  chaff  being  blown  away,  he  can  now 
ei«iiFely  measure  the  grain  that  remains.    The  mists 
rhich  at  once  obscure  and  magnify,  being  dispelled 
rom  the  mind,  it  would  appear  in  its  true  light;  the 
ircle  of  mental  action  would  be  contracted  to  its  just 
xcent — but  what  might  seem  lost  in  bulk,  would  be 
>und  to  be  more  than  made  up  in  density.  An  humble 
stimate  of  our  powers  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but, 
erfaapsy  indicative  of  mental  faculties  of  a  superior 
nder.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  that  he  was  ''only  a 
lild  on  the  margin  of  an  ocean,  gathering  here  a  peb- 
le  and  there  a  sbelL" 


TO  A  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS, 

ON   HIS   MARRIAGE. 
B7  A  BROTHER  A.  B. 

I  did  not  think,  when  last  we  met. 

My  well  remembered  crony. 
Thy  heart  so  soon  would  pay  its  debt 

To  love  and  matrimony. 
But  truth  was  ever  prone  to  vie^ 

With  fiction's  strangest  hue ; 
And  Byron's  words  are  proved  no  lie, 

John  S  n,  by  you. 

How  could  you,  John,  how  could  you  tear 

Those  laurels  from  thy  head. 
The  which  have  cost  as  much  to  wear, 

As  Jacob  paid— to  wed. 
'TIS  not  a  thing  to  be  despised — 

A  Bachelor's  degree ; 
And  though  by  you  His  lightly  prized, 

I'll  keep  it  long  by  me. 

Mayhap,  howe'er,  I  put  the  case 

Unfairly^let  us  see : 
Wishing,  perhaps,  to  prove  your  grace 

Entitled  to  A  B., 
Tou  built  the  syllogism  on 

Your  skill  in  sieging  hearts ; 
Thinking  success  would  doubly  crown 

Tou — Bachelor  of  4rte. 

Alas !  we  read  in  Holy  Writ, 

When  Samson  tried  to  show 
His  strength  diminished  not  a  bit. 

He  died  to  let  us  know: 
And  thus,  to  prove  how  seemly  peered 

Your  brow  the  laurel  under. 
You  left  its  freshness  waste  and  seared, 

And  tore  the  wreath  asunder. 

Go  I  like  a  leper-<rowned  with  shame ! 

No  more  presume  to  fix 
The  honor  to  thy  recreant  name, 

Of  eighteen  thirty-six  $ 
And  should  again  thy  comrades  tread 

Our  old  fiimiliar  hall. 
We'll  drink  to  thee,  as  to  the  dead, 

And  blush  to  own  thy  falL 

What  tho*  with  minstrelsy  imbued. 
She  sings,  as  if  the  tree 

Of  Cashmere's  vale  had  been  her  food, 
Whose  juice  is  melody  7 

A  diflerent  warble  waits  thine  ear- 
No  zephyr's  gentle  sigh— 

Which  will,  as  year  succee^  to  year, 
"Increase and  multiply." 

Oh  I  worst  of  evils  >neath  the  sun  1 

Styled,  truly,  dear  delights ; 
Who  tax,  for  all  they  give  of  fun 

By  day,  our  sleep  o'  nights. 
What  shape  of  iU— what  mortal  strife— 

So  direful  as  their  squall  7 
A  smoky  house    a  sookling  wife— 

Or  both— 'tis  worse  than  all ! 
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Thrice  happy,  happy  ia  the  wight, 

Who  sach  a  doom  escapes : 
Yet  oTen  now,  methinks,  you  cite 

The  fox  and  eour  grapes. 
We  often  slight  what  enters  not 

The  circle  of  our  gains, 
And  deem  unworthy  to  be  sought 

The  biisB  beyond  our  paina. 

Well — it,  indeed,  from  Hymen's  fane, 

We  pluck  so  rich  a  boon,— 
A  nameless  rapture,  that  will  wane 

Not  with  the  honey-moon— > 
Then  be  it  thine ;  but  ever  mind. 

Thy  state  extremes  are  given ; 
'Tis  wo  complete,  or  joy  refined — 

A  taste  of  Hell— or  Heaven. 

And  she,  whose  love's  unvaried  flow 

Is  constant  as  a  river ; 
Thy  moon  in  weal — ihy  sun  in  wo— 

Thine,  only  and  forever— 
Oh !  cherish,  love,  and  honor  her ! 

Yet  why  this  charge  to  thee  7 
As  Isaac  and  Rebecca  were. 

My  prayer  ia— ye  may  be. 

And  sure  I  am,  that  with  a  heart, 

Faithful,  like  thine,  and  true, 
God's  blessing,  until  death  do  part, 

Will  rest  upon  you  two: 
And  if  the  first  of  woes  to  fall 

On  thee,  should  be  a  son, 
I  charge  thee,  by  my  ditty  call 

Him —  WiLBua  HuxToroTOM. 

CaaideB,  B.  C 


And  whst  is  human  blis^  my  heart  7 
A  Fainbow-*-beauteous^  fiur : 

A  shadow  which  will  soon  depart ; 
Its  dwelling  place  nowhere. 


S. 


THE  WIDOWER'S  SOULOaUY. 

She's  gone!  and  I  am  left  alone ! 

How  sad  the  moments  fly. 
I've  heard  the  doleful  turtle  moan ; 

And,  as  she  mourns— so  L 

Unhappy  bird !  I  sympathice 

Most  deeply  in  thy  wo; 
And  while  I  listen  to  thy  cries. 

My  Iniosrd  sorrows  flow. 

Thy  mate  perchance  youMl  see  again ; 

E'en  in  thy  worst  distress : 
But,  ah !  that  hope  to  me  is  vain — 

With  angels  now  she  rests. 

I've  seen  the  childless  mother  weep^ 

With  bitterness  untold, 
To  see  her  husband's  image  sleep 

In  death,  so  pale  and  cold. 

Her  pangs  I  easily  could  bear. 

And  ten-fold  more  if  need — 
If  my  Eliza  still  were  here, 

To  see  my  bosom  bleed. 


THE  EVENING  PRIMROSR 

'Twas  the  beautiful  thought  of  a  ssge  of  oM, 
That  o'er  each  springing  flower  and  plant 

A  guardian  angel  reign'd  and  walcfaM, 
Forever  vigilaot. 

For  now  I  may  look  on  the  simplest  flower 
That  opens  its  eye  in  sun  or  in  shade, 

And  think  that  its  angel  hovers  aroood. 
Until  that  flower  shall  fade^. 

1  have  been  watching,  as  night  came  oo. 
The  yellow  eups  of  the  evening  rose. 

Which  gently  bloom  when  all  other  thiogs 
Have  gene  to  their  repoee ; 

As  if  with  the  stars,  and  the  evening  breoe, 
It's  angel  had  come  to  that  sleeping  flower, 

And  wam'd  it,  by  an  unseen  touch. 
Of  the  dewy  twilight  hour. 

And  as  if  it  had  started  from  its  sleepi 

AikI  felt  its  silent  energies. 
As,  one  by  one,  unfolding  last. 

Each  petal  greets  our  eyes; 

And,  as  if  entrane'd  in  silent  prayer. 
It  look'd  up  to  the  surs  all  night. 

While  fill!  their  rays  into  a  heart 
That  asks  no  fuller  lighu 

The  evening  dews  upon  it  rest ; 

The  night  wind  whispers  in  its  ear ; 
And  it  sends  its  delicate  fragrance  out. 

For  all  who  wander  near. 

Sweet  flo#er !  to  the  holy  star-light  deer; 

A  lovely  type  to  me  thou  art. 
Of  many  a  grace  and  virtue  hid 

In  the  depths  of  the  good  naan^  heart 

Fallib— that  trustingly  ooroes  forth. 
And  blooms  amid  the  darkest  hour. 

And  yields  most  fragrance  when  unseeu— 
Is  like  thee,  fearless  flower  I 

Hope — that  through  the  long  sultry  day, 
For  the  eve  of  life  waits  patiently. 

And  brightens  as  the  night  comes  down. 
Sweet  flower — ^is  likest  thee! 

And  JLoee — ^what  a  type  thou  art  of  Love ; 

Giving  to  all  thy  odor  and  hue : 
And  Rtsignaiiim — ^looking  up 

From  a  tear-like  drop  of  dew  ; 

And  rapt  jDeMfJon^kindling  as 

The  Stan  oome  out  in  the  smiling  beevso. 
And  feelnig  an  answer  to  its  prayer. 

In  the  fiiUing  dew  of  even ; 
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And  MetbuaM^-fwIiff  of  ■oul— 
Cbtil«M^-and  sweet  Aimflify— 

And  virtiui,  many  more  than  these, 
Biay  find  themaelYes  in  thee. 

Oh !  if  an  angel  attends  thy  form, 
And  writes  snch  lessons  of  truth  on  tkee. 

Will  not  some  pitying  spirit  come 
And  minister  to  aw  7 

And  make  me  speak,  through  all  my  fifoi 

A  true,  consistent  lesson  too ; 
That  I  may  teach  my  fellow  men 

Their  Father*8  wiU  to  do  7 

For  life,  though  like  a  flower  at  best« 
Can  yet,  like  flowen,  instruction  give  s 

0 !  may  some  angel,  sent  from  Heaven, 
Teach  me  like  them  to  live ! 


c.  t.  c* 


.M 


REMARKS, 

Od  Um  Ehsj  enlltl«d  "WkiMngtam  mud  th9  Patriot  Jtm^ 
poblithcd  in  tha  Aafan  lio.  of  the  8.  L.  Messenger. 

The  author  of  the  above  article  holds  this  lan- 
guage—" I  deny  that  that  army  were  ready  to 
clothe  any  man  with  the  imperial  purple :  I  repu- 
ditte  the  idea  that  such  was  for  a  moment  their 
iflteotion." 

To  this  bold  assertion,  the  biographer  of  Chase 
replies  thus,  and  relies  on  Sparks^  Washington, 
▼ol.  I,  p.  381  to  383,  where  it  is  thus  written : 

"The  discontents  of  the  oflGicers  and  soldiers^ 
respecting  the  arrearages  of  their  pa]^,  had  for 
some  time  increased;  and,  there  being  now   a 
proipect,  that  the  army  would  ultimately  be  dis- 
banded, without  an  adequate  provision  by  Cangtem 
for  roeethig  the  claims  of  the  tfoops,  these  discon- 
tents manifested  themseWes  in  audible  murmurs 
•od  complaints,  which  foreboded  serious  coose- 
qoeDces.    But  a  spirit  still  more  to  be  dreaded, 
was  secretly  at  work.    In  reflecting  on  the  limited 
powers  of  Congress^  and  on  the  backwardness  of 
the  states  to  comply  with  the  most  essential  requi- 
sitions, even  in  support  of  their  own  interests, 
many  of  the  ofllcers  Were  Ted  to  look  for  the  cause 
in  the  form  of  government,  and  to  distfust  the  tfta- 
bOity  of  republican  institutions.    So  far  were  they 
carried  by  their  foars  and  speculation^,  that  they 
meditated  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
energetic  system.    A  colonel  in  the  army,  of  a 
bighly  respectable  character,  end  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  lifo,  was  made  the  organ  for  communi- 
cating their  sentiments  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
In  a  letter  elaborately  and  tfkilfblly  written,  after 
describing  the  gloomy  state  of  affahv,  the  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments 
in  which  the  country  had  been  involved  during  the 
^ftfi  on  account  of  its  defective  political  organiza- 
tion, the  writer  adds-^  Thif  must  hsve  ^wn  to 


ally  and  to  miZitory  men  in  particular,  the  weak- 
ness of  republics,  and  the  eitertions  the  army  have 
been  able  to  make  by  being  under  a  proper  head. 
Therefore  I  little  doubt,  that,  when  the  benefits  of 
a  mixed  government  are  pointed  out,  and  duly 
considered,  such  will  be  readily  adopted.  In  this 
case  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the 
same  abilities,  which  have  led  us  through  difficul- 
ties, apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power, 
to  victory  and  glory — ^thoee  qualities^  that  have 
merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — would  be  most  likely  to 
conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths  of 
peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  ideas 
of  tyranny  and  monarchy,  as  to  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them.  It  may  therefore  be  re- 
quisite to  give  the  head  of  such  a  constitutfon  as 
I  propose,  some  title  apparently  more  moderate; 
but,  if  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  t  believe 
strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admit- 
ting the  title  of  Kiho,  which  I  conceive  would  be 
attended  with  some  material  advantages.' 

"To  this  communication, as  unexpected  as  it 
was  extraordinary  in  its  contents,  Washington 
replied  as  follows : 

"  Newburg,  May  22, 1782. 
''  Sir  :  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  end 
astonishment,  I  have  read  with  attention  the  sen- 
timents you  have  submitted  to  my  perusdl.    Be 
assured,  sir,  that  no  Occurrence  in  the  coufse  of 
the  war  haM  given  me  more  painful  sensations, 
than  your  ihfoiination,  of  there  being  such  ideas 
exiaiing  in  the  army,  as  you  have  expressed,  and  t 
must  view  with  ii6Aorrence  and  reprehend  with 
severity.    For  the  present,  the  communication  of 
them  wifl  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  fur- 
ther agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclo- 
sure necessary,    t  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encou- 
ragement to  an  address,  which  to  me  seems  big 
with  the  grreatest  mischiefs,  that  can  befall  my 
country.    If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge 
of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to 
whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.    At 
the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I 
must  add,  that  nb  man  possesses  a  more  sincere 
wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army  than  I 
do ;  and  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a 
constitutional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed 
to  the  utmosft  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should 
there  be  any  occasion.    Let  me  conjure  you,  then, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to 
baniah  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never 
communicate,  as  from  yourself,  or  any  one  else, 
a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature. 
'*  I  am,  sir,  &c 

''Gborgs  WASHiiroToir. 

"  Such  was  the  language  of  Washington,  when, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
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power  ancl  popularity,  it  was  propofled  to  him  to 
become  a  king.  After  thit  indignant  reply  and 
stem  rebuke,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  further 
advances  were  made  to  him  on  the  subject'* 

Does  the  writer  now  repudiate  the  idea  that 
such  for  a  mom$rU  was  their  intention?  Will  he 
believe  the  father  of  his  country,  when  he  produ- 
ces the  very  original  document  itself  containing 
the  proposition?  With  this  historical  fret  before 
his  eyes,  it  is  clear  that  the  essayist  does  not 
belong  to  **  The  Old  Maryland  Line,"  but  rather 
to  the  militia ;  rashly  plunging  in  the  most  heed- 
less manner,  into  a  contest,  from  which  no  valor 
can  extricate  him.  I  leave  him  to  settle  this 
part  of  the  case  af  he  may,  after  perusing  the 
above  extracts. 

Second,  "  Look  (says  he)  at  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties — *  He  has  affected  to  render  the 
military  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power,'  there/ore  it  is  not  correct,  (as  maintained 
by  the  author  of  the  sketch  of  Judge  Chase,)  that 
such  an  offer  was  ever  made  to  Washingfton."  A 
non  aequitur,  9ir.  That  very  Congress  who  pro- 
claimed the  above  sentiment,  on  the  4th  July,  '76, 
before  an  admiring  and  awe-stricken  world,  dkl,  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  of  the  same  year,  invest 
Washington  with  absolute  and  diciaiorial  powers. 
Sparks,  1st  vol.,  p.  223  to  225,  after  enumerating 
the  unprecedented  powers  with  which  he  was  now 
clothed  by  a  formal  resolve  of  Congress,  says, 
*'  These  {lowers  constituted  him  in  all  respects  a 
military  dictator.  They  were  to  continue  six 
months,  and  in  his  exercise  of  them,  he  fully  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  preamble  to  the  resolve,  in  which  it  is  said 
they  were  granted,  in  consequence  of  a  perfect 
reliance  on  his  wisdom,  vigor  and  uprightness." 
Here  then,  the  military  was  made  independent  of, 
and  superior  to  the  civil  power,  for  a  limited  time, 
by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  that  august 
body  of  patriots,  who  had,  five  months  before, 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  to  make  war 
on  the  king  of  England,  because  among  other 
violations  of  law  he  had  elevated  the  military 
above  the  civil  power !  Yet  no  one  ever  doubted 
the  patriotism  of  that  Congress ;  nor  is  the  virtue 
of  our  army  to  be  doubted,  because  of  the  offer  to 
make  their  chief  a  King.  History  tells  us  that 
the  ./bet  exists ;  and  that  Washington  did  really 
exercise  the  powers  of  dictatorship  so  granted, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, on  which  the  essayist  relies.  His  posi- 
tion is  thus  shown  to  be  untenable. 

TTiird,  It  is  said  that  the  halo  of  glory  which 
surrounded  the  head  of  Washington,  is  not  in- 
creased in  splendor  or  extent,  by  his  refusal  of  the 
offer  of  imperial  power,  at  New  burg.  Why  not  ? 
"  Because  the  measure  of  his  fame  was  already 
full."  I  answer,  if  any  act  was  yU  wanting,  to 
finish  the  illustrious  character  of  that  unequalled 


man,  it  was  this  very  refusal.  Why  did  be  n^t 
the  proposition  with  unmitigated  scon?  He 
looked  not  back  on  his  well  spent  life,  wbidi  wis 
'*  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;" 
nor  did  he  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  the  uobiddeo 
admiration  of  a  world,  astonished  by  the  ipkiukr 
of  his  deeds ;  on  the  eulogiums  of  ortton  lod 
statesmen,  or  the  high  toned  and  chiralric  feeling 
of  his  troops,  who,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
would  have  drawn  ten  thousand  swords  to  areoge 
even  a  look  that  threatened  him  with  insult  Ail 
these 'were  of  no  avail  with  him,  wbeD  he  wrote 
the  letter  of  May  22,  1782.  Lore  of  conitrj 
alone  animated  his  heart  on  this  as  on  aJl  other 
occasions :  glory  had  no  concern  with  it  fie 
was  never  before  placed  in  so  awfbl  i  lituatioD, 
yet  did  he  poise  himself  on  his  own  lofty  integrity, 
and  declared  to  the  arm v,  that  hewai^itakss 
to  conceive  what  part  of  his  conduct  could  hiTe 
prompted  the  address."  It  seems  then,  from  his 
own  testimony,  that  his  character  had  been  mis- 
understood by  his  soldiers.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  undeceive  them  in  this  particDbr- 
to  develope  the  truth,  that  he  could  not  be  reicbed 
by  such  an  offer,  and  therefore  his  bme  ims 
increased  by  the  rejection.  The  measore  of  bis 
glory  was  not  full  prior  to  this  event;  or  why  did 
the  chief  preserve  the  correspondence  at  all,  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  so  little  moment  as  the  ADoapolis 
reviewer  supposes.^  Cincinnatus  had  aquired 
boundless  &me,  before  the  purple  wai  oflered  \a 
him  at  his  plough,  yet  who  will  say  that  such  in 
act  does  not  constitute  the  highest  gem  in  the 
crown  of  his  glory?  Why  should  not  WathiogtoB 
receive  equal  praise  as  the  amiable  fioiDSB,fcr 
a  similar  deed  ?  Had  Napoleon  been  at  New- 
burg,  would  he  have  replied  to  the  army,  as  did 
the  American  chief,  conceding  that  he  had  acted 
on  the  same  theatre  with  Washington?  No,oo! 
Look  at  his  brilliant  career,  from  the  bridge  of 
Lodi  to  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  and  no  one  act  of 
his  life,  can  induce  us  to  believe,  that  be  voqU 
have  rebuked  the  soldiery  in  the  terms  of  the  letter 
before  quoted.  Why?  Because  ambilioo  aiooe 
ruled  all  his  plans  and  actions.  Did  it  not  tbee 
elevate  Washington  to  the  loAiest  pinoacie  of 
fame,  when  he  thus  demonstrated  that  imbiiio^ 
formed  no  part  of  hia  character  ?  True  it  is,  thit 
during  his  presidency  there  were  not  wanting 
political  foes,  who  endeavored  to  detract  from  his 
character,  by  charging  him  with  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  views.  How  proudly  could  be  ta^e 
pointed  to  the  letter  of  May  22, 1782,  in  ^'^^' 
tion  of  his  honor !  To  me,  it  is  evident,  that  thtf 
very  document  wouM,  per  se,  have  put  to  flight 
the  foul  accusation,  and  so  was  necessary  to  the 
preservatkm  of  his  gfory,  while  it  evinced  its  exal- 
tation. 
lAuily,    The  authority  d' Lafeyette  is  inroksi 

to  sustain  the  essayist  No  man  admires  that  disn* 
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teresfed  and  patriotic  soldier  more  than  the  biogra- 
pher of  Judge  Chase.  He  loved  him  from  the  cra- 
dle to  this  hour.  It  is  said,  that  As  denied  the  fiict 
in  an  address,  which  he  delivered  on  the  spot,  when 
paying  his  last  visit  to  America ;  and,  therefore, 
the  reviewer  says  it  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  of 
course  becomes  an  undesigned  imputation  on  the 
patriotism  of  his  fellow -soldiers.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  testimony  of  Washington  cannot  be  set  aside ; 
the  very  letter  of  the  highly  respectable  colonel, 
acting  on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  is  before  our 
eyes— it  contains  the  distinct  proposition,  which  is 
rejected  by  the  &ther  of  his  country  in  most 
decisive  terms.  The  case  is  closed.  These  docu- 
ments—canonized by  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty- 
six  years— sent  down  to  posterity,  by  him  whom 
the  natioDS  of  the  earth  universally  call  great,  as 
abiding  proof  of  his  lofty  and  incorruptible  integ- 
rity and  patriotism— cannot  be  nullified  by  the 
unsupported  assertion  even  of  the  excellent  and 
noble  Lafiiyette.    lA  was  mistakin :  no  more. 

THE  BIOGRAPHER  OP  JUDGE  CHASE. 

Fttderiek,  ,iMguMt,  18S8. 


THE   DYING  CHILD. 

BT  a  M.  F.  DEEMS. 

It  was  the  holy  hour  of  evening : 
The  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  hilla^ 
Tel  daylight,  ling'ring,  kissed  their  lofty  tops, 
And  bathed  their  suronaita  with  its  mellowed  light. 
The  earth  sent  up  to  Heaven  ita  vesper  hymn, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  evening  breeze : 
Tbe  little  streamlet  gently  rippled  on, 
As  tho'  it  would  not  break  the  harmony, 
Whose  nnodalatiooa  hang  around  ita  course* 
It  cannot  be  that  such  sweet  melody 
Wooid  make  a  diacord  in  the  other  world. 
Where  angela  tune  their  golden  harps  to  praise. 
The  aofmesa  of  ita  notes  would  mingle  with 
The  hallowed  aounds  that  float  amid  the  groves 
Of  Paradise,  but  aa  a  younger  aister. 
It  was  at  such  a  holy  hour  as  thia. 
That  a  fond  mother  bent  her  o'er  the  couch 
Which  held  the  body  of  her  dying  child. 
If  on  this  earth  there  be  a  love  so  holy, 
That  'twould  not  stain  a  aainted  soul  in  Heaven, 
It  is  the  deep  devotion  of  the  heart 
Of  a  fond  mother  for  her  firat-born  chiM. 

There  lay  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  death. 
It  did  not  seem  as  though  the  mortal  change 
That  teara  the  fair  inhabitant  of  thia 
Poor,  waating  clay,  from  ita  frail  tenement. 
And  leaves  it  desolate,  bad  come  upon  it 
It  seemed  aa  though  a  mild  and  gentle  sleep 
Had  thrown  its  thin  veil  o'er  ita  infant  form. 
And  the  light  images  of  some  sweet  dream 
Were  sporting  in  their  fairy  revelry. 
The  veins  that  coursed  their  purple  streams  across 
Its  little  temple,  seemed  the  shadow  of 
A  gossamer's  web  upon  the  lily's  leaf; 


And  its  thin  eye-lids  fell  so  gently  o'er 

Those  deep  blue  orbs  of  vision,  one  would  have  said 

That  the  aweet  babe  was  listening  to  the  notes 

Of  sweetest  modulation,  falling  from 

The  lyres  of  cherub  bands,  that  waited  there, 

To  waft  its  pure,  unspotted  soul  to  Heaven. 

Its  tender  arms  were  twined  around  its  mother's^ 

As  if  there  were  one  tie  the  spirit  felt 

Too  strong  to  sever  in  a  moment's  space : 

But  aa  the  light  of  life  grew  dimmer  atill. 

Its  liule  arms  relaxed  their  hold,  and  fell 

Upon  its  breast. 

The  mother  lowly  bowed. 
To  catch  the  laat  breath  of  her  dying  child. 
It  oped  its  glazed  eye  to  gaze  again 
Upon  the  visage  whose  sweet  smiles  had  been 
The  sunshine  of  ita  life.    There  came  again 
A  heavy  aigh,  and  the  dear  babe  toof  dead  I 

The  mother  gazed  upon  her  lifeless  child : 
Her  fondest  hopes  had  just  begun  to  bud ; 
But  the  cold  breath  of  icy  Death  had  swept 
In  deaoiation  o'er  them.    The  lone  tear 
That  trickled  down  her  cheek,  and  the  deep  aigh 
That  aeemed  to  rend  her  heart,  most  eloquently  told 
Of  grief  we  name,  but  never  can  describe. 

Oeitfler,  188SL 


NOTES  ON  THE  WESTERN  STATES ; 

Conulning  Descrlpdve  SkelchM  of  their  SoU,  Climate,  Retour* 
CM  and  Soeoery.  By  Jamea  Hall,  author  of  "Boeder  Tales,** 
fcc.    Philadelphia:  ISBSL 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  region  of  country,  of 
which  thia  work  ia  descriptive,  once  belonged  to  Vir^ 
gioia.  Thia  aingle  fiict,  would  of  itself  impart  an 
interest  to  this  volume,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"Old  Dominion.*'  But  there  are  other  conaiderations 
of  deeper  import,  which  give  an  importance  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  wesL  It  is  there,  that  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century,  an  empire  haa  apmng,  not  only  into 
exiatsnce,  but  a  vtgoroua  manhood.  The  west  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  youth.  Within  a  period, 
less  than  ia  usually  required  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
planting  a  colony,  an  extended  region  haa  been  peopled 
with  millions  of  inhabitants,  free,  enterprising  and  inde* 
pendenL  An  immense  atwtasieAe  of  human  beings, 
gathered  from  the  Atlantic  atates  and  from  Europe,  has 
been  gravitated  upon  the  valley  of  the  lakea,  the  Ohio 
and  tbe  Mississippi,  carrying  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence, the  arts  and  the  aociai  comforta  of  communitiea^ 
highly  elevated  in  the  acale  of  civilization.  If  the  ogri* 
culture,  commerce  and  manufactures — the  systems  of 
education,  moral  and  intellectual — the  roads,  canals, 
an^  numerical  atrength  of  this  region,  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  |>eriod  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
amoke  of  the  lone  wigwam  proclaimed  that  ita  aoil  was 
pressed  by  none  but  a  aavage  foot,  the  mind  ia  lost  in 
amazement.  In  vain  may  the  history  of  nations  be 
searched  for  a  parallel  case :  the  record  of  the  world 
oontaina  nothing  that  may  be  compared  to  iL  More 
than  this  need  not  be  said,  to  invest  every  attempt  to 
depict  the  great  and  growing  weat,  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest. 
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The  work  before  as,  ie  embraced  in  one  Tolttine  of 
900  pagee.  It  makes  no  daim  to  present  a  scientific 
ezpoaiiion  of  ibe  geography,  history,  or  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  country  which  it  describes-  Its  chapters 
constitute  a  series  of  familiar  sketches  of  the  soil,  cli- 
mate, reeources^  scenery  and  business  of  the  west, 
drawn  principally  from  personal  obsenratioii— the  aiK 
Ihor  baring,  we  are  informed,  resided  in  different  parts 
of  the  west,  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
sketches,  written  with  that  spirit  and  gracefulness  of 
manner,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  pen, 
abound  with  just  that  kind  of  information  whidi  is 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  especially  impor- 
tant to  thoeen^tbe  number,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  is 
lar  from  being  a  small  one^^who,  uking  leaYe  of  other 
lands,  are  pushing  their  barks  into  the  great  tide  of 
western  emigration,  and  seeking,  in  the  fair  and  fertile 
plains  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  a  new 
and  more  inviting  fieM  of  active  enterprise.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  sustain  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
work,  by  such  short  extracts  as  may  properly  be 
crowded  into  an  article  for  a  monthly  magazine.  In 
speaking  of  the  soil  and  ipineral  retourees  of  this  region, 
the  author  says : 

*'  N«hh«r  if  ibere  any  ■nperaatural  feitllUj  in  onr  soil, 
which  yittldfl  lt«  rich  returna  onlj  under  the  operation  of  carerul 
sod  leborioue  itUafe.  It  le  the  great  breadth  and  continuity  of 
our  fertile  eurface,  wtUch  gtree  to  the  weet  lu  enperior  adran* 
tagea.  It  la  the  accumulation  within  one  wide  aiid  connected 
plain,  of  the  rooet  vaet  reaourcea  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
wealth ;  and  the  (kelUtiea  afforded  hj  our  country,  for  concen- 
trating and  uaing  an  unlimited  amount  of  wealth,  and  bringing 
into  combined  action  the  energlea  of  milllona  of  indnelrioua 
human  beinge,  on  which  are  baaed  the  broad  foondatlona  of  onr 
greatneea.  With  the  breadth  of  an  empire,  we  have  all  the 
iacllltlee  of  Iniercourae  and  trade,  which  could  ba  enjoyed  with 
more  limited  boundarjea.  Our  natural  wealth  la  not  weakened 
by  eztenalon,  nor  our  vigor  Impaired  by  dlrirfon.  The  richee 
of  aoll,  timber  and  minerale,  ara  ao  dlffueed  ae  to  be  ererywhera 
abuidant ;  and  the  communication  between  dlatant  polnia  ia  ao 
•say,  aa  to  rander  the  whole  available.  The  producta  of  the 
ioduetry  of  roilliooe,  may  be  hera  interchanged  with  unparalleled 
eaae  and  rapidity ;  and  when  our  broad  landa  aha II  be  aeuled, 
then  will  be  a  community  of  Intereat,  and  an  Intimacy  of  Inter- 
eourae,  between  myriada  of  men,  aueh  aa  wera  never  twfbra 
|>ro)ight  under  the  operation  of  a  common  ayawm  of  aocial  and 
civil  tiea." 

A  passage,  descriptive  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Ohio  river,  wili  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  graphic 
manner  in  which  our  author  portrays  natural  scenery. 

**  The  river  Ohio,  for  aomo  diaunce  below  PItUburg,  la  rapid, 
and  the  navigation  interrupted  in  Ipw  wpier  by  chalna  of  rocka, 
extending  acroM  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  sceneiy  ia  emi- 
nently beautlAil,  though  deficient  In  grandeur,  and  exhibiting 
great  aameneea.  The  hllle,  two  or  three  hundred  fbei  In  height, 
approach  the  river  and  confine  it  cloeely  on  either  aide.  Their 
fope  have  uaually  s  rounded  and  graceAil  form,  and  are  covered 
with  the  verdure  of  an  alinoet  unbroken  foreet  Sometlroea  the 
foreat  treea  are  ao  thinly  acfttered  aa  to  afford  gllmpeea  of  the 
aoil,  with  hera  and  then  a  maaa,  or  a  perpendicular  precifrfce  of 
gray  aand«tone,  or  compact  liroeetone,  the  pravailing  rocka  of 
ihia  ragion.  The  hilla  are  uaually  covered  on  all  aUee  with  a 
aoll,  which,  thojogh  not  deep,  ia  rich.  Approaching  towarda 
Cincinnati,  the  ecenery  becomea  mora  qionoionooa.  The  hllla 
recede  from  the  rlveir,  and  are  leea  elevated.  The  bouom 
landa  begin  to  epread  out  from  the  mergin  of  the  water.  Heavy 
foreaia  cover  the  banka  and  limit  the  proepect :  but  the  wood, 
land  la  arrayed  in  a  splendor  of  beauty,  which  nndera  It  the 
chief  object  of  attraction.  Nothiog  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  firet  appearance  of  the  vegetation  in  the  spring,  when  the 
woods  ara  seen  rapidly  discarding  the  dark  and  doaky  habUI- 


monla  of  whiier,  aad  aaamnlng  their  vanal  robe*.  The 
tree  ia  clad  in  the  richeat  green ;  the  dogwood  and  rad-bud  ara 
laden  with  flowen  of  the  pureet  white  and  doepeac  ecarlct ;  the 
buckeye  fiends  under  the  weigltt  of  lla  exoberant  taleeaoma. 
The  oak,  the  eJm,  the  walnut,  the  aycamore,  the  beech,  the 
hickory,  and  the  maple,  which  here  lower  to  a  great  kc«hc, 
have  yielded  to  the  aonbeama,  and  dieplay  their  banting  bfoda 
and  expandiiig  fiowers.  The  tuHp  tree  wnves  Ha  long  Uauihea 
and  ita  yellow  flowen  high  In  ike  air.  The  wild  roee,  the  ewert- 
briar,  and  the  vine,  an  ahoodng  Into  verdim ;  ami,  dinging  to 
(heir  aturdy  neighhon,  modeatly  prefer  their  claiae  m  admi- 
ration, while  they  afford  delighilU  promiae  of  fndl  and  fra- 
graaca.** 

In  depicting  the  surface  of  the  country,  we  find  the 
following  general  remarks : 

'*  The  traveller  who  vlelt*  oar  valley  lor  the  firm  line,  ad- 
vancing from  the  eaat  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  tbenee  prDcecdSeg 
weetward,  ia  atrock  wkh  the  raagnlficenee  of  the  vi 
which  chithea  the  whole  avrfaoa.  The  vaat  aad 
deur  of  the  Ibreat ;  the  gigantic  aize  and  venerable  aocSqaky  of 
the  treea ;  the  rankneoe  of  the  weeda ;  the  ioxuxlance  and  variety 
of  the  underhruah  ;  the  long  vioea  that  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
telleet  branchee ;  the  paraaiiea  that  hang  in  duaien  faom  the 
boughe ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage,  and  the  exuberaocc  of  the 
fruit,  all  ahow  a  land  teeming  with  vegcuble  life.  Tho  fcreM 
ia  aeen  in  Ita  majeaty ;  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  wiidcrwen  ie 
here.  Hen  ia  natnra  unepolled,  and  aileaee  undisuirted.  A 
few  yeara  ago,  thia  Impreeaion  waa  mora  etriklog  thaa  at  ipe^ 
eent ;  for  now  farma,  villagea,  and  even  a  few  large  tovna  uv 
Bcattered  over  thla  ragion,  diveraifying  In  landecapea,  and 
breaking  In  upon  the  characteristic  wiUneaa  of  ha  ouinci*. 
Still  then  an  wide  tractt  remaining  In  a  amia  of  iMtase,  aad 
diaplaylng  all  the  aavage  inxuriSB^e  wldch  firai  aitracied  die 
pioneer ;  and  upon  a  general  aurvey,  ita  featurea  preaeni,  at  this 
day,  10  one  accustomed  only  to  thinly  popolemd  uiuuuiee,  the 
aame  fre^neea  of  beauty,  and  the  aame  immeoelty,  ihoogk 
rudeneea  of  outline,  which  we  have  alwaya  been  accoammed  la 
aaaociate  with  the  Idea  of  a  weelera  laadacapo.  I  know  ef 
nothing  more  aplendld  than  a  foreet  of  the  weet,  aiamllng  in  in 
original  integrity,  adorned  whh  the  exuberant  beaaties  of  a 
powerful  vegetation,  and  crowned  with  the  honon  of  a  vcnen- 
ble  age.  Then  Ie  a  grandeur  in  the  Immenee  aise  of  ike  great 
treea— a  rkhneaa  of  coloring  In  Uie  foliage,  aupwhii  to  aay  ihi^g 
that  la  known  In  corrsspooding  latitode»<-a  wildniao,  and  aa 
unbroken  atillneaa  that  atteet  the  abaence  of  pii>  above  aU, 
then  la  a  vaatneea,  a  boqndleaa  extent,  an  unincerropced  coetf- 
nulty  of  ahade,  whkh  pnvenm  the  attention  fttMB  botag  fis- 
trarted,  and  allowa  the  mind  to  fill  Itaelf,  and  the  lamglBatien  m 
realise  the  actual  preeeace,  and  true  charactar,  of  that  which 
had  burst  upon  it,  like  a  vivid  dream.*^ 

The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  chaptera  treat  of  the 
prairies  of  the  west,  which  certainly  present  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  formation  and  aspect  ef 
the  country.  The  author  goes  somewhat  at  large  into 
the  theory  of  the  prairies,  examining  the  soppositioDs  of 
various  writera  upon  the  subject,  and  advanctsg  hii 
own  upon  their  formation.  Without  entering  upoa 
this  mooted  question,  we  may  quote  the  latter. 

"  The  pralriea  afford  a  ■abject  of  carknM  hiqoiry  is  evwy 
traveller  who  visits  theee  ragione.  Their  appearance  ■  oovd 
and  impoeing  j  and  he  who  behoMa  It  for  the  first  iIbm  expe- 
rlencea  a  aenaatlon  aimilar  to  that  which  fille  the  Imaginaiion  at 
the  first  sight  of  tlie  ocean.  The  wide  and  anUartted  praepcct, 
caile  up  pereepilona  of  the  aobllme  and  beautlfU ;  im  peentai^ 
awakene  a  train  of  Inqulaitive  tiiougbL  Upoo  the  mind  of  an 
American  eepecially,  accuatomed  to  eee  new  land  clothed  wkh 
timlMr,  and  <to  aasoclaie  the  Mea  of  a  eiient  and  tangled  fbrecc, 
with  that  of  a  wlldemees,  the  appearance  of  aonny  plaioa,  and 
a  divenlfied  landacape,  uiMeoanted  by  man,  and  nnimpnwred  by 
ait,  ia  aingular  and  striking.  Perhapa,  if  oor  bnaginaiioa  wen 
diveeted  of  the  Imprfeelona  created  by  meaaory,  the  aoKyeet 
would  praaent  leee  difficulty ;  and  f  f  we  could  reason  ahfiractiy. 
It  might  be  aa  eaay  to  account  fbr  the  origin  of  a  praii^  aa  Ibr 
that  of  a  fbresL 
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*'  b  fa  Mtnral  to  rappow  that  the  llrat  coTeriof  of  the  Mitb 
would  be  compoted  of  cuch  pUnUi  ai  arrlfa  at  natariiy  in  iho 
•korCMC  tinM.  Aoniul  plants  would  ripen  and  acauar  their 
aeeda,  nany  times,  before  trees  and  shrubs  would  acqaire  the 
power  of  reprododn;  their  own  species.  In  ths  meantime,  the 
propagashm  of  the  latter  would  be  liable  to  be  retarded  by  a 
▼ariecy  of  aeddeoi^^be  fiost  would  nip  their  tender  stems  In 
ths  wloiar-^llre  would  coosuhm,  or  the  blast  shatter  them— and 
the  wild  graalng  animals  would  bite  them  off,  or  tread  them 
under  foot ;  while  many  of  their  seeds,  particularly  such  as 
assume  the  lorm  of  nuti  or  fruit,  would  be  deroured  by  anU 
mala.  The  grasses,  which  are  propagated  both  by  the  rooc  and 
by  aeed,  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  almost  all  these 
casualties.  Providenee  has,  with  unerring  wisdom,  fitted  every 
production  of  nature  to  sustain  Itself  agalnet  the  accidents  to 
which  it  is  most  eiposed,  and  has  gi?en  to  those  plants  which 
constitute  the  food  of  animals  a  remarliable  tenacity  of  life ;  so 
that  although  bitten  off  and  trodden,  and  eren  burned,  tbey  still 
retain  the  Tital  principle.  That  trees  hatre  aslnillai  power  of  se*f 
protection.  If  we  may  ao  ezpreas  it.  Is  erident  fiom  their  present 
existence  in  a  itate  of  nature.  We  only  assume,  that  in  the 
earlieat  eiage  of  being,  the  grasses  would  hsTS  the  advantage 
OTor  planes  less  hardy  and  of  slowor  growth ;  and  that  whsn 
both  are  struggling  together  for  the  poeeesslon  of  the  eoll,  the 
former  would  at  first  gain  the  ascendency ;  although  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  tixe  and  strength,  would  finally, 
if  they  should  ever  get  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  soil, 
cniUely  oTershadow  and  destroy  their  hnmbla  rlTals." 

The  pvnes,  u  oar  author  suppotei^  haTiog  origi- 
nally the  aacendency  OYer  the  treeai  would  maiDtaiD  it, 
•  by  the  firea  which  annually  aweep  OTer  them  deatroy- 
ing  all  the  young  timber  urithin  their  range.  The  fitct 
that  along  the  email  etreama  which  run  through  the 
prairiea^  treea  are  found,  ie  explained  on  the  auppoei- 
tion  that  the  herbage  in  such  places  remains  green  until 
late  io  the  iiall,  and  the  aoil  being  wet,  the  fire  is  pre- 
Tented  from  taking  dkcL  Thus  the  shrubs  and  young 
trees  would  escape  from  year  to  year,  and  finally  the 
margins  of  the  streams  would  become  fringed  with 
thickets  of  trees  that  would  cYentnally  destroy  the 
grasi^  and  thus  grow  up  into  forests. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie, 
will  be  pleased  with  the  following  description,  while 
auch  as  have  revelled  amid  their  thick  grass  and  bril- 
liant flowers,  will  be  struck  with  the  fiuthfulness  of  the 
picture  here  given. 

**  The  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  excites  a  different  feel> 
ing.  The  novelty  Is  ftiilting,  and  never  fails  to  cause  sn  ex- 
claiaatlon  of  surprise.  The  extent  of  the  proepect  Is  exhilarat- 
ing. The  outline  of  the  landscape  ie  sloping  and  graceful. 
The  Tcnlure  and  the  fiowers  are  beautifol ;  and  the  abeence  of 
ahade,  and  coneequent  appearance  of  a  profusion  of  light,  pro- 
duces a  gaiety  which  animates  the  beholder.  It  Is  necessary  to 
explain  that  these  plains,  although  preserving  a  general  level  in 
respect  to  the  whole  country,  are  yet  la  themselvee  notJUi,  but 
exhibit  a  gracefully  waving  surface,  swelling  and  slhking  with 
ao  easy  slope,  and  a  Aill,  rounded  outline,  equally  ayoMing  the 
anmeaning  horizontal  surface,  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt 
or  angular  elevations.  It  Is  that  surface,  which  In  the  expres- 
■Ive  language  of  the  country,  is  called  filing,  and  which  has 
been  said  to  resemble  the  long  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when 
ite  waves  are  subsiding  to  reet  after  the  agitation  of  a  storm.  It 
ie  to  bs  remarlted  also,  that  the  prairie  is  almost  always  ele- 
vated io  the  centre,  so  thst  in  advancing  into  It  from  either  side, 
you  oee  before  you  only  the  plain,  with  its  curved  outline  merited 
upon  the  sky,  and  forming  ths  horisoo ;  but  on  reaching  the 
highest  point,  you  look  around  upon  the  whole  of  the  rest 
ecene.  The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent,  iu 
earpetof  yerdure  and  flowers,  its  undulating  surface,  its  groves, 
end  the  frinf  e  of  limber  by  w  hich  it  Is  surrounded.  Of  all  these, 
the  latter  is  the  meet  expressive  festure— it  is  that  which  gives 
charactsr  to  the  landscape,  which  imparts  the  shape,  and  marks 
the  boondary  of  the  plain.   If  ths  pralris  bs  small,  its  gmtsst 


beauty  conalsta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surrounding  msrgiu  of 
woodland,  which  resemblee  the  shore  of  a  lake,  indented  with 
deep  vietas,  like  bays  and  Inleu,  and  throwing  out  long  points, 
like  capee  and  headlands ;  while  occaaionally  tbeee  points  ap- 
proach so  close  on  either  hand,  that  the  traveller  passeethroujjrh 
a  narrow  avenue  or  stiait,  where  the  ehadows  of  the  woodland 
(kll  upon  his  path,  and  then  again  emergee  into  another  prai- 
rie. When  the  plain  is  large,  the  foreet  outline  is  seen  In  the 
fkr  perspective,  like  the  dim  shore  when  beheld  at  a  distance 
from  the  ocean.  The  eye  sometimes  roams  over  the  green 
meadow,  without  discovering  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  any  object  hi 
the  Immense  expanee,  but  the  wilderness  of  graas  and  fiowers ; 
while,  at  another  time,  the  proepect  Is  enlivened  by  groves, 
which  are  seen  Interspersed  like  islands,  or  the  solitary  tree, 
which  stands  alone  in  the  blooming  desert.  If  It  be  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  the  young  grass  has  just  covered  the  ground 
wkh  a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  and  eepecially  if  the  sun  is 
rising  from  behind  a  disUnt  swell  of  the  plain,  and  glittering 
npon  the  dew-drope,  no  scene  can  be  more  lovely  to  the  eye. 
The  deer  ie  seen  graalng  quietly  upon  the  plain ;  the  bee  is  on 
ths  wing ;  the  wolf,  vrith  his  tail  drooped,  is  sneaking  away  to 
hie  covert  with  the  fek>n  tread  of  one  who  ie  coosctous  that  he 
has  disturbed  the  peace  of  nature ;  and  the  grouae,  feeding  in 
fiocks,  or  in  pairs,  like  the  domestic  fowl,  cover  the  whole  sur- 
facOi— the  malee  strutting  and  erecting  their  plumage,  like  the 
peacock,  and  uttering  a  long,  loud,  mournful  note,  something 
like  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  but  reeembling  still  more  the  sound 
produced  by  passing  a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surface  of  a 
tambourine. 

**  When  the  eye  roves  off  from  the  green  plain,  to  the  groTes 
or  pointa  of  timber,  tbeee  also,  are  found  lo  be  at  this  season, 
robsd  in  the  most  attracdve  hues.  The  rich  undergrowth  ie  in 
AiU  Uoom.  The  red-bud,  the  dogwood,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild 
plum,  the  cherry, the  wild  rose,  are  abundant  in  all  the  rich  lands; 
and  the  grape  vine,  though  its  blossom  is  unseen,  fills  the  air  with 
flragrance.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruit,  and  fiowering  shrubs, 
Is  so  great,  and  such  the  profoeion  of  the  blossoms  with  which 
they  are  bowed  down,  that  the  eye  Is  regaled  almost  to  satiety. 
The  gaiety  of  the  prairie,  its  embelliehments,  and  the  absence  of 
the  gloom  and  savage  wildneee  of  the  forest,  all  contribute  to 
dispel  the  feeling  of  lonesomenees,  which  asually  creepe  over 
the  mind  of  the  eolltary  traveller  in  the  wiMernees.  Though  he 
may  not  see  a  housf,  nor  a  human  being,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  is  far  from  the  habiutione  of  men,  he  can  scarcely  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is  travelling  through  ecenes  embel- 
lished by  the  hand  of  art.  The  fiowers  so  fragile,  so  delicate, 
and  so  ornamental,  eeem  to  have  been  tasteftilly  disposed  lo 
adorn  the  scene.  The  groves  and  dumpe  of  trees  appear  to 
have  been  scattered  over  the  lawn  to  beautify  the  landscape ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  die  illusion  of  the  fancy,  which  per- 
suadee  the  beholder  that  eoch  scenery  haa  been  created  to  gratify 
the  refined  taste  of  civilised  man.  Europeana  are  often  re- 
minded of  the  resemblance  of  this  scenery  to  that  of  the  exten- 
elre  parks  of  noblemen,  which  they  have  been  accustooied  to 
sdmire,  In  the  old  world ;  the  lawn,  ttie  avenue,  the  grove,  the 
copee,  which  are  there  produced  by  art,  are  here  prepared  by 
nature;  a  splendid  specimen  of  massy  architecture,  and  the 
diatant  view  of  villages,  are  alone  wanting  to  render  the  sfanill- 
tude  complete. 

**  In  the  summer,  the  prairie  Is  covered  with  long,  cosrse 
grass,  which  soon  assumes  a  golden  bue,  and  wavee  In  the 
wind  like  a  ripe  harvest.  Those  who  have  not  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  eubject,  would  be  deceived  by  the  accounts 
whk:h  are  published  of  the  hei|iht  of  the  grass.  It  is  seldom  ao 
tall  as  travellers  have  represented,  nor  does  It  attain  Its  highest 
growth  in  the  richest  soil.  In  the  low  wet  prairies,  where  the 
substratum  of  clay  llee  near  the  surface,  the  centre  or  main 
stem  of  this  grass,  which  beara  the  seed,  acquires  great  thick- 
ness, and  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  throw- 
ing out  a  fbw  long,  coarse  leavee  or  blades ;  and  the  traveller 
oflen  finds  It  higher  than  his  head  as  be  rides  through  it  on 
horseback.  The  plants,  although  numerous  and  sunding 
close  together,  appear  to  grow  singly  and  unconnected,  the 
whole  force  of  the  vegetative  power  expanding  itself  upwards. 
But  in  the  rich  undulating  prairlea,  the  grass  Is  finer,  with  less 
of  stalk,  and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  The  roots  spread 
and  interweave  so  as  to  form  a  compact,  even  sod,  and  the  blades 
expand  into  a  cloee  thick  sward,  which  Is  seldom  more  than 
•ightean  inches  high,  sad  eltoo  less,  uoUl  lata  in  the  sssson. 
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whea  Um  Med-tMaring  Mm  •boot*  up.  Tb«  line  com  of  gnm 
It  mingled  with  tmall  flowera ;  the  violet,  the  Moom  of  the  eiraw- 
beiT7,  and  othere  of  the  moet  minme  and  delicate  texture.  Ae 
the  greet  Increaeee  in  tlio,  thett  dieappear,  and  ochert,  uDer 
and  more  gaudy,  ditplaj  their  brilliant  colon  upon  the  groeo 
lurface ;  and  Ptill  later,  a  larger  and  coarter  tvcceteioo  rieee 
with  the  rieiog  tide  of  rerdure.  A  fanciful  writer  aeeena  that  the 
pnTaleni  color  of  the  prairie  flowen,  le  In  the  epring,  a  bluieh 
purple ;  la  midtommer  red ;  and  in  the  autumn  yellow.  Thie  le 
one  of  the  imIimm  that  people  get,  who  etudj  natun  by  the  fin- 
tide.  The  truth  it,  that  the  whole  of  the  turfue  of  theee  beau- 
tiful  plalne.  It  clad  throughout  the  eeaeoo  of  Terdon,  wkh  erevy 
Imaginable  Tarleiy  of  color,  from  *  §rm  to  gay.*  k  le  Impoe- 
tible  to  conceive  a  mon  Inllolie  dlvercity,  or  a  richer  pnfueion 
of  huet,  or  to  detect  any  predominating  tint,  except  the  green, 
which  forme  the  beautiful  ground,  and  relioTee  the  exquithe 
brilliancy  of  al^the  othen.  The  only  chaogoe  of  color,  obeer- 
Ted  at  the  dllTerent  eeaeone,  ariee  from  the  cirenmeiance,  that 
In  the  epriog  the  flowen  are  tmall,  and  the  colon  delicate ;  ae 
the  heat  becomet  mon  trdenc,  a  hardier  race  appeon,  the  flow* 
en  attain  a  greater  tixe,  and  the  hoe  deepent ;  and  tilU  later  a 
tnccettlon  of  coarter  plantt  riee  aboTO  the  tall  great,  throwing 
out  larger  and  gaudier  flowert.  Am  the  teaeon  advancee  fh>m 
tpring  to  mldtummer,  the  Individual  flower  becomee  leee  beauti- 
foi  when  eiottly  Intpeeted,  but  the  landteape  it  far  mora  varie. 
gated,  rich  and  glowing. 

•*  In  winter,  the  prairlee  preeent  a  gloomy  and  detolate  tceoe. 
The  Are  hae  patted  over  them,  and  cootumed  every  Tegeuble 
tubtiance,  leaving  the  toll  bare,  and  the  turface  perfectly  black. 
That  gracefully  waving  outline,  which  wat  to  attractive  to  the 
eye  when  clad  in  gnen,  la  now  dltrobed  of  all  kt  omamentt.  Ita 
fragrance,  Itt  notet  of  joy,  and  the  gncee  of  Itt  laadtcape  have 
all  vanithed,  and  the  boaom  of  the  cold  earth,  acorchtd  and  dlt* 
colored,  it  aloot  vMble.  The  wind  tight  mournfully  ovtr  the 
black  plain ;  but  then  It  do  ol|}ect  to  be  moved  by  itt  Infloeooa— 
not  a  tree  to  wave  kt  long  armt  In  the  blatt,  nor  a  reed  to  bend 
In  fragile  etem— not  a  leaf,  nor  even  a  blade  of  greet  to  uremble 
t«  the  bneae.  Then  le  nothing  to  be  eeen  but  the  cold  dead 
earth  and  the  ban  mound,  which  aaove  not— and  the  traToller, 
with  a  einguiar  eeneaiion,  almott  of  awe,  feele  the  blttt  ruthing 
ovtr  him,  while  not  an  object  vltible  to  tbt  eye.  It  teen  to  eilr. 
Accutiomed  at  the  mind  le  to  aetociaie  with  the  aaioo  of  the 
wind  lit  operation  upon  eurrounding  objecta,  and  to  tee  natun 
bowing  and  tnmbling,  and  the  fragmenu  of  matter  mounting 
upon  the  wind,  ae  the  ttorm  paeeee,  there  It  a  novel  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  one  who  Ibelt  the  currant  of  aJr  railing 
heavily  over  him,  while  nothing  movee  around." 

The  author  examines  in  detail,  the  toil,  water  and 
timber  of  Uie  prairies,  and  the  question  how  far  the 
want  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  agri- 
cultural occupancy  of  these  treeless  plains.  The  chap- 
ters upon  the  wild  and  domestic  animals,  the  birds,  rep- 
tiles, agricultural  products,  fruits  and  Tegetables,  possess 
much  valuable  information,  and  present  many  facts 
well  calculated  to  invite  immigration  to  that  region. 
One  of  the  longest  end  most  elaborated  chapters  in  the 
book,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  public  domain,  by 
which  is  meant  the  lands  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  This  subject  is  embraced  under  these 
two  heads— the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  public 
lands,  and  the  policy  pursued  in  disposing  of  them. 
The  intelligent  reader  must  be  already  familiar  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  history  of  the  former.  The  proper 
disposition  of  these  lands  is  a  matter  of  much  impor* 
tance,  and  for  several  years  past  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Congress,  where  it  has  caused  much  angry 
debate,  and  elicited  many  conflicting  opinions.  Judge 
Hall  favors  the  plan  of  Colonel  Benton,  to  graduate  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  by  offering  them  periodically 
at  reduced  prices — ^the  highest  being  one  dollar  and 
twenty -five  cents  per  acre — and  the  lowest  twenty-five 
cents ;  but  he  does  not  favor  the  proposition  to  cede  to 
the  states,  respectively,  the  landi  lying  within  their 


boandaries,  nor  lo  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  among  the  state  govemmeots. 

The  twelfUi  chapter,  which  treats  of  western  steam- 
boats, presents,  perhaps,  as  forcible  an  iUustratioo  of 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  west,  as  any  other  in  the 
book.  In  1794,  four  keel  boats,  carrying  twenty  tons 
each,  were  sufficient  for  the  trade  between  Piitsburg 
and  Cincinnati  These  had  an  armed  force  on  board  to 
defend  them,  and  were  pushed  op  the  strsam  by  poles. 
Down  to  the  year  1817,  nearly  all  the  bminess  on  the 
wefltem  waters,  was  carried  on  in  keel  boats  and  barges. 
At  that  period  **  about  twenty  of  the  latter,  averaging 
one  hundred  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  oototaa^ 
cial  facilities  for  transporting  merchandize  from  New 
Orieans  to  the  'upper  country;*  each  of  these  per- 
formed one  trip  down  and  up  again  to  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati  within  the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats 
employed  on  the  upper  Ohio  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  is  presuoned,  that  a  hundr^  and  fifty,  is  a  sufficiently 
large  calcubtion  to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These 
avenged  thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to 
make  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg,  while 
the  more  dignified  barge  of  the  MissiasipiH  made  her 
trip  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  days,  if  no  extraofdi- 
nary  accident  happened  to  check  her  progress." 

There  are  now,  1838,  not  less  than  ron  Bumtaa 
steamboatt  navigating  the  western  wateis!  CoBment 
is  unnecessary.  The  mind  is  hist  in  aslooiahment  at 
the  wonderful  revolution  that  has  taken  phice  in  twenty 
years,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
thirteenth  and  last  chapter  of  the  work,  relates  to  the 
trade  and  commeree  of  the  west,  embracing  the  exports 
and  imports  for  a  series  of  years— a  list  of  the  bonks  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois — some  suitistiei 
of  the  Miami  canal,  and  a  list  of  the  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  Louisville  and  PorUand  canal  during  the 
year  1837,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twelve,  and 
passing  in  the  aggregate,  during  that  year,  fifteen  hun- 
dred times  through  the  same;  another  foct  illustrative 
of  the  vast  resources  and  business  of  the  west. 

The  length  of  our  extracts  from  this  interesiiai^  and 
valuable  book,  leave  us  no  room  for  further  notices  of  iL 
Although  not  in  point  of  literary  merit  equal  to  some 
other  of  the  author's  works,  it  is  written  with  suffi'-Jcat 
accuracy  and  care  for  a  series  of  popular  sketches  of  the 
region  which  it  describes.  It  bears  its  own  evidence  of 
coming  from  the  same  pen  which  conducted  the  lUinob 
Magaxine,  and  wrote  the  **  Legends  of  the  West," 
''Harper's  Head,"  and  "The  Border  Tales;"  all  of 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  placed  the  author  among  the  nost 
spirited  and  popular  writers  of  the  day.  It  would 
seem,  by  the  bye,  that  Judge  Hall  is  most  indefatiga- 
ble with  his  pen.  He  has  been  for  some  time,  and  stifl 
is,  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Col.  McKenny,  ia 
writing  the  biographical  sketches,  which  aooooptny 
that  splendid  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  now  in  pro- 
gress of  publication  in  Philadelphia ;  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  literary  labors,  he  is  performing  the 
duties  of  cashier  of  one  of  the  principal  banking  institu- 
tions of  CindnnatL  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  the 
men  of  letters  in  the  United  States,  were  resolved  upon 
convincing  the  world  that  literature  and  the  every-day 
business  of  life  are  not  antagonist  profesaiona.  PaaU- 
inf  isat  the  bead  of  the  {favy—Biyant  is  eiigug<ed  in 
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that  most  unpoetical  of  all  human  pursuits,  the  editing 
of  a  violent  polilico-partizan  newspaper — ^Halleck  is 
still  in  the  "sugar  and  the  cotton  line,"  footing  up 
accounts  for  John  Jacob  Astor — Kennedy  is  making 
oat  briefs,  and  looking  after  the  President's  sub-treasury 
bill  in  Congress — Fay  is  playing  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James— and  Hall  is  signing  bank 
notes  and  drawing  bills  of  exchange  in  Cincinnati. 
Verily,  the  time  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  foolish 
popular  prejudiee,  which  has  obtained  some  currency 
in  this  country,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste, 
unfits  a  man  for  the  forum,  the  desk,  or  the  countings 
room,  must  be  added  to  the  **  receptacle  of  things  kMt 
upon  earth." 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF  LIYINO  AMERICAN  POETS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

No.  V. 

GEORGE  P.  MORRIS,  ESQ. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  American  poet  to  be  cradled 
in  the  lap  of  the  sublimest  scenery  on  the  globe. 
From  infancy  to  manhood,  his  path  is  beside  illi- 
mitable lakes  and  miyestic  rivers,  whose  shores 
are  granite  mountains,  and  he  hunts  his  game 
along  hillsides  whose  summits  are  resting  places 
for  the  thunder-cloud.  If  all  that  is  grand  and 
magnificent,  or  soft  and  beautiful  in  nature,  has 
power  to  expand  the  human  heart,  enlarge  the  in- 
tellect, strengthen  the  imagination,  refine  and 
spiritualize  the  fancy,  and  fire  the  whole  man  with 
the  loftiest  and  purest  poetical  images — if  the  con- 
templation of  the  poetry  of  the  universe,  will  make 
poetry  to  spring  up  in  the  heart,  then  should 
America  be  the  Eden  of  poetry,  and  her  poets 
princes  in  the  empire  of  song. 

But  from  the  study  of  no/uro/scensry  alone,  the 
poet  cannot  derive  inspiration ;  it  were  the  con- 
templation of  the  statue  of  Prometheus  before 
animated  with  celestial  fire — the  arch  of  the  rain* 
bow  without  its  colors.  There  must  be  perched 
on  the  ragged  pinnacle,  hovering  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  suspended  from  every  crag,  and  dwelling  in 
glen  and  fountain,  the  magical  charm  of  past-time 
associations,  around  which  the  memory  can  lin- 
ger— there  must  be  a  genius  loci  every  where 
present,  for  natural  scenery,  however  grand  and 
picturesque  in  itself,  to  produce  its  natural  and  le- 
gitimate poetical  effect  on  the  mind. 

This  gemus  of  the  place  is  wanting  to  American 
scenery  :  the  blood-stirring  border  song;  the  wild 
traditionary  legend  of  love  and  chivalry;  the  won- 
drous tale  of  superstition  and  iairy,  and  the  thou- 
sand romantic  associations,  that  hover  like  ghosts 
Irom  the  spiritual  land  of  minstrelsy,  about  the 
vallies  and  mountains  of  the  old  world,  inspiring 
his  tuneful  sons,  are  wanting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
Ji  merican  muse :  without  these,  the  wand  of  poesy 


is  nearly  powerless;  its  harp  tuneless;  its  spirit 
tame  ;  its  wing  unfitted  to  sustain  either  a  long  or 
bold  flight  into  the  regions  of  the  imagination: 
without  these,  poetry,  like  too  much  of  our  native 
poetry,  becomes,  of  necessity,  a  mere  assemblage 
of  agreeable  words  and  pleasant  sounds;  a  wilder- 
ness of  beautiful  verbiage ;  piles  of  fern  and  flow- 
ers destitute  of  fragrance — the  mere  abstract  only 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  wherewith  the 
imagination  is  pleased,  without  being  improved, 
while  the  heart  remains  untouched. 

It  is  from  a  consciousness  of  this  deficiency  of 
historical  and  traditionary  interest,  that  some  of 
our  best  poets  have  imitated-o^  assumed  the  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  school,  not  only  in  the  direction 
and  application  of  their  powers,  but  also,  (which 
herein  need  not  hare  been)  in  their  natural  images. 
How  often  and  fitmiliarly  are  the  nightingale,  the 
field  daisy,  the  sky  lark,  the  harvest  moon,  the 
turtle  dove,  with  castle,  knight,  and  troubadour, 
drawn  into  the  service  of  what  is  meant  to  be  le- 
gitimate American  verse,  when  they  are  exclu- 
sively foreign  figures  and  subjects ;  and  how  fre- 
quently is  the  <*  olden  ballad"  the  prideful  theme 
of  our  native  poets  ! 

If  America  is  ever  to  rank  high  as  a  land  of 
poesy,  (which  from  an  inspection  of  its  elements 
we  do  not  believe  it  ever  will  do,)  and  should 
cultivate  the  native  muse,  pruned  from  foreign 
shoots  and  grafts,  it  is  in  moral  and  didactic,  rustic 
and  lyric  poetry,  she  will  found  her  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. The  lofty  epic,  and  the  legitimate  bal- 
lad, have  BO  place  in  her  native  muse :  the  former 
is  now  found  only  in  the  pages  of  the  historical 
novelist;  the  latter  being,  genuinely,  a  metrical 
relation  of  some  ancient  tradition,  can  have  no  place 
in  a  land  yet  too  young  for  gray  tradition  and 
hoary  legend.  In  the  progress  of  these  sketches, 
we  shall  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject;  at 
present,  lyrical  poetry,  the  last  of  the  four  just 
named,  alone  comes  under  our  consideration  in 
this  paper. 

To  lyric  poets,  and  lyric  poetry,  America  is 
mainly  indebted  for  much  of  her  existing  fame. 
We  have  neither  space  nor  leisure,  here  to  support 
by  the  facts  that  are  by  us,  this  bold  assertion ;  but 
any  one  who  will  impartially  review  the  history  of 
our  imaginative  literature  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, will  find  the  proofs  numerous  and  satisfactory. 
Since  Moore's  elegant  and  graceful  muse  has  ele- 
vated modem  lyrics  to  a  dignity  in  literature,  they 
had  not  enjoyed  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours, 
poets,  tuning  their  lyre  to  song,  have  sprung  up 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  One  among  the 
few  in  the  United  States,  whose  verses  are  house- 
hold words,  and  wliose  numbers  have  become  a 
part  of  the  language,  is  the  gentleman  whose  name 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  sketch. 

Cd.  Morris  has  long  been  connected  with 
American  literature,  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
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Mirror,  and  a  frequent  contributor  not  only  to  iti 
oolumnii  but  aleo  to  the  pages  of  cotemporary 
magazinea.  So  early  as  his  seventeenth  year,  be 
wrote  sereral  fragmentary  pieces,  which  he  pub- 
lished anonymously,  and  which  attracted,  at  the 
time,  much  attention.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
juvenile  productions,  and  the  only  one  that  he  has 
preserved,  in  a  vdume  of  poems  recently  pub- 
lished, is  called,  ''The  Miniature."  This  we 
shall  copy,  when  we  come  to  notice  the  book  in 
question.  In  1822,  his  name  first  became  known 
to  the  public  through  the  Mirror,  which,  this  year 
he  commenced,  under  circumstances,  every  way 
discouraging  to  the  success  of  this  species  of  literary 
property.  At  this  period,  besideone  or  two  reviews, 
there  was  not  a  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  light  literature.  The  *'  Port  Folios," 
the  "  Athenaeums,"  the  '<  Olios"  of  the  day,  whose 
pages  were  loaded  with  heavy  political  and  philo- 
sophical essays,  and  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
puzzling  queries  in  science,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  metaphysical  subtleties,  whose  poetical 
department  shone  with  elegies,  ditties,  sonnets, 
and  acrostics,  and  whose  "amusing  head,"  de- 
lighted readers  with  riddles,  conundrums,  apho- 
risms, and  stale  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II — periodicals  to  which  we  cannot  now  turn 
without  a  smile — ^had  had  their  day,  and  were 
forgotten.  They  were  fc>llowed  by  other  ephemera, 
which  likewise  lived  their  day — and  died.  When 
the  New  York  Mirror  was  established,  periodical 
literature  in  the  United  States  was  such  only  in 
name.  To  Col.  Morris  is  due  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  in  almost  every  thing  relating  to  this 
species  of  literature.  He  was  the  first  to  foster 
and  encourage  American  genius,  and  to  him  we 
believe,  we  are  indebted  for  several  of  our  younger 
literary  men,  who  in  all  probability  would  never 
have  written,  or,  at  least,  would  have  laid  down 
their  |iens,  but  for  this  vehicle  for  their  fugitive 
compositions,  and  for  the  kind  encouragement  of- 
fered them  by  its  editor.  One  of  these  instances 
is  Theodore  Fay,  Esq.,  who,  in  his  dedication  of 
the  "Dreams  and  Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man,"  which 
is  addressed  to  the  subject  of  this  biug^phy,  says, 
"  I  can  never  forget,  that  but  for  your  encourage- 
ment and  liberality,  these  light  sketches  never 
would  have  been  written.  Many  indeed,  wor- 
thier than  I,  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  your 
unwavering  exertions  to  employ  talent  already 
established,  and  to  infuse  confidence  into  the  timid 
and  inexperienced." 

At  the  time  the  New  York  Mirror  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  not  ten  men  in  the  United  States 
who  lived  by  their  pens.  At  the  time  we  write, 
their  name  is  "  legion."  At  that  period  Samuel 
Woodworth,  Esq.  then  more  (lopularly  known  as 
the  author  of  the  "  Champions  of  Freedom,"  was 
the  American  poet  In  a  recently  printed  book, 
entitled  *'  Specimens  of  American  Poetry,"  before 


me,  the  author  records  more  than  one  hundred 
names,  against  which  he  has  written  .^meriean 
poet!  Posterity  may  draw  on  this  capital  only  a 
very  small  dividend  perhaps,  but  still  they  all 
belong  to  the  present  day,  and  their  names  are  fo- 
miliar  to  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  l^ht 
literature.  How  for  the  establishmeiit  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  has  gone  toward  producing 
this  result,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  that  it  has 
contributed  very  materially  to  this  increaae  in  the 
ranks  of  literature,  will  not  be  denied  even  by 
the  most  cavilling.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go 
into  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mirrar : 
we  have  alluded  to  it  as  a  work  that  has  done 
much  ibr  the  poetical  literature  of  the  ooantiy, 
and  which  for  ten  years  was  under  the  90U  edito- 
rial direction  ot  Col.  Morris.  Recently  be  has 
resigned  its  editorship,  successively  to  John  In- 
man,  Charles  F.  Hoffman  and  Epes  Sargent, 
Esq's,  contenting  himself  with  remaining  an  cxxa- 
sional  contributor  to  its  column*.  The  last  of  the 
above  named  gentlemen,  now  fills  the  editorisl 
chair,  and  the  later  numbers  of  this  valuable  pe- 
riodical, show,  that  although  so  long  identified  with 
the  name  of  Col.  Morris,  (whose  good  seoee  and 
modesty,  will  not  be  offended  with  what  follows,) 
it  pooesses  the  seeds  of  perpetuity  wUkoui  it. 

In  1827,  Col.  Morris,  wrote  a  drama,  in  Are 
acts,  founded  on  events  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
called  "  Brier  Cliff."  This  piece  was  a  great  fo- 
vorite  with  the  public,  and  at  the  Chatham  Tfaea- 
tre,  then  a  playhouse,  of  no  mean  celebrity,  it 
was  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wallack, 
and  bad  a  run  of  about  forty  nights.  At  one  time 
during  its  triumphant  career,  it  was  performed 
on  one  and  the  same  night,  at  four  theatres  in  New 
York,  namely,  the  Park,  the  Boweiy,  the  Lafoy- 
ette,  and  the  Chatham  thestres ;  a  thing  unprece- 
dented in  the  theatrical  annals  of  this  conntry. 
The  piece  was  attributed  to  Noah,  Halleck, 
Woodworth,  and  the  other  popular  dramatic  wri- 
ters and  poets,  of  that  time ;  and  more  than  one 
aspiring  gentleman  "who  would  win  fiime,  without 
work  or  wit,"  confident  in  the  preservation  of  the 
author's  incognito,  came  forward,  and  boldly  claim- 
ed the  authorship.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefors, 
that  we  are  able  to  state  that  Col.  Morris,  is  the 
sole,  and  unassisted  author,  of  "  Brier  Cliff:"— 
for  on  one  occasion  we  remember  his  saying  to 
some  fi*iends  at  table,  who  rallied  him  00  the  sub- 
ject, *'  Gentlemen,  that  play  is  entirely  my  owd  ; 
I  am  not  indebted  to  any  one  for  a  single  line  or 
comma,  if  I  except  Mrs.Caroline  Matilda  Thayer,* 
on  whose  story  it  is  founded.  If  it  bekmgs  to  any 
one  else,  however,  I  wish  he  would  come  forward, 
prove  property,  pay  chargas,  and  take  it  away.'' 

Besides  "  Brier  Cliff,"  which  has  never  bem 

*  Ooe  of  th«  emr1i««t  contribmon  to  (he  New  Tork  BOcror,  aad 
now,  aod  for  some  jwn  peat,  prindpal  of  a  femate  mniBarj 
io  CUdcoo,  MlMMppl. 
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pablisliedy  Col.  Morrii  has  written  much  and  mc- 
ceisfuUy  for  the  stage,  in  the  shape  of  odes,  ad- 
dresses, epilogfues,  &c.  During  the  Tisit  of  La&y- 
etie  to  this  ooantry,  he  composed  a  popular  ode, 
which  was  sung  eighteen  nights  successirely  at 
the  theatres  in  New  York,  by  all  the  company  in 
appropriatia  costume.  Then  is  an  on  di^,  that 
general  Lafayette  was  so  delighted  with  the  lines, 
that  he  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  humming  them 
whenever  occasion  offered.  In  the  composition  of 
songs  adapted  to  popular  airs,  Ool.  Morris  has 
shown  himself  exceedingly  happy.  He  wrote 
songs  and  addresses,  from  time  to  time,  for  Mrs. 
Entwistle,  Kean,  and  other  well  known  perform- 
ers, all  of  which  possessed  an  enviable  pdpiilarity 
and  are  embodied  with  the  musical  literature  of 
the  day.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  when  we  come 
to  notice  the  Tolume  of  poems  he  has  recently 
published. 

As  a  prose  writer,  he  has  repeatedly  distin- 
guished himself,  holding  a  flowing,  graceful  and 
humorous  pen.  His  "  Sketches  from  the  Springs," 
in  ''The  Atlantic  Club  Book,"  of  which  also  he 
was  editor,  are  in  a  vein  of  admirable  humor. 
We  give  an  extract  to  illustrate  the  style  to  which 
we  allude. 

THE  LITTLE  FRENCHMAN. 

Ah,  ha !  my  little  Frenchman !  That  fellow  is 
a  character.    I  will  tell  you  ■%  story  about  him.    f 
stopped  at  West  Point,  not  long  since,  and  found, 
the  hotel  crowded  with  visitors.     It. was  late  in 
the  evening  when  I  arrived,  and  being  almost  worn 
out  with  the  fiitigue  of  the  journey — for  I  had  been 
the  inmate  of  stages,  rail  road  cars  and  cansd  boats, 
without  closing  my  eyes  for  the  last  two  days — I 
repaired  with  all  convenient  haSte,  to  the  solitary 
couch  that  had  been  assigned  me  in  the  basement 
story,  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  few  comfortable 
hours  in  "the  arms  of  Morpheus."    But  one 
glance  at  the  **  blue  chamber,"  convinced  me  of 
the  utter  folly  of  anjr  such  e:^pectation8.     I  found 
it  nearly  crammed  with  my  follow  lodgers,  who, 
if  I  might  judge  from  the  melancholy  display  of 
bats,  boots,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  scattered  pvex  the  floor  in  most "  admired 
disorder,"  had  evidently  retired  with  unbecoming 
eagerness  to  secure  their  places  to  themselves,  and 
thereby  guard  them  against  the  possibility  of  in- 
trusion from  others,  doubtless  believing,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  similar  cases,  possession  is  nine- 
tenthfl  of  the  law.    As  the  apartment  was  very 
confined,  and  all  the  inhabitants  wide  awake,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
open  air, before  going  to  bed,  and  was  about  to  retire 
lor  that  purpose,  when  a  voice  called,  "Af  you  do 
not  wish  to  lose  your  berth,  you  had  better  turn 
in."     Observing  that  nearly  all  the  cots,  sofos, 
settees,  chairs,  &c.,  were  occupied,  and  hearing 
that  several  of  my  fellow  passengers  were  sleeping 


on  the  housetop,  and  in  thehalUi,  I  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  follow  the  advice  just  given  to  me,  so  at 
once  commenced  disrobing,  and  was  soon  stowed 
away  in  a  snug  comer,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
I  found  myself  gradually  and  imperceptibly  sink- 
ing under  the  power  of  the  gentle  god.  I  began 
to  congratulate  myself— to  commiserate  the  un- 
happy condition  of  my  less  fortunate  compankxis, 
and  to  bid  good  night  to  all  my  cares,  when  that 
short,  thin,  merry  little  Frenchman,  came  dancing 
into  the  room,  and  after  cutting  a  pigeon  wing  or 
two,  humming  a  passage  from  a  popular  opera, 
and  skipping onc^  or  twice  around  the  vacant  beds, 
sat  himself  upon  the  most  commodious,  with  the 
exclamation,  '^  Ah,  ha !  I  find  him-— this  is  him— 
number  ten, — magnifique!  Now  I  shall  get  some 
little  sleeps  at  last"  Again  humming  part  of  a 
tune,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  himself  for  bed. 
After  divesting  himself  of  his  apparel,  and  care- 
fully depositing  his  trinkets  and  watch  under  his 
pillow,  he  fastened  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief 
around  his  headland  slid  beneath  the  counterpane, 
as  gay  and  lively  as  a  cricket  "  It  is  superb," 
he  once  more  exclaimed  aloud.  "  I  have  not  Iwd 
some  rest  for  six  dozen  daysj  certainment — and 
now  I  shaU  bave  some  little  sleeps.  But,  waiter !" 
bawled  he,  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  Jdin 
came  at  the  call.    <' What  is  it  o'ck>ck,  eh  ?" 

"  Nearly  ten,  sir." 

'<  What  Ume  de  boat  arrive  ?" 

"  About  two." 

"  When  he  do  come,  you  shall  wake  me  some 
little  minute  before  ?" 

•^Yes,  sir." 

"And  you  shall  get  some  de  champaign  and 
oysters  all  ready  for  my  suppare?" 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  you  may  depend  upon  me,  sir,' ' 
said  John,  as  he  shut  the  door,  and  .made  his  exit 
/'Ah!  trds  bien,  now  for  de  little  sleeps. 
Uttering  which,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  pillow, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  was  in  a  delightful  ^oze. 

The  foregoing  tnancBuvr^  and  conversation  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  all,  and  aroused  me 
completely. 

it  jy Q  ^]^(  Frenchman,"  growled  a  bluff  old 

fellow  next  him,  as  he  turned  on  the  other  side, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Most  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
however,  raised  their  heads  for  a  moment,  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  deposited  them  as 
before,  in  silent  resignation.  But  one  individual, 
with  more  nerves  than  fortitude,  bounced  out  of 
bed,  swore  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sleeping 
there,  dressed  himself  in  a  passion,  and  went  out 
of  the  room  in  a  huff.  This  exploit  had  an  elec* 
trie  effect  on  the  melancholy  spectators;  and  a 
general  laugh,  which  awoke  all  the  basement,  was 
the  result  For  some  minutes  afterward,  the 
merriment  was  truly  appalling.  Jokes,  mineled 
with  execratfons,  were  heard  in  every  direction, 
and  the  uproar  soon  became  universal.    Silence, 
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however,  wat  at  length  reatored  ;  but  all  symp- 
toms of  repose  had  vaDisfaed  with  the  delusion  that 
gave  them  birth.  The  poor  Frenchman,  however, 
whoM  slumbers  had  been  sadly  broken  by  the 
nervous  man,  had  actually  gone  to  sleep  once 
more !  He  began  to  breathe  .hard,  and,  finally,  to 
snore — and  such  a  snore ! — it  was  enough  to  have 
awakened  the  dead !  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
standing  thai.  The  equanimity  of  his  immediate 
neighbor — a  drowsy  fellow,  who,  on  first  lying 
down,  said  he  *'  was  resolved  to  sleep  in  spile  of 
thunder,'*  was  the  first  to  give  way.  He  sprang 
bolt  upright,  hastily  clapped  both  hands  over  his 
ears,  and  called  out  at  the  top  of  his  compass,  for 
the  Frenchman  to  discontinue  *'that  diabolical 
and  dreadful  sound."  Up  jumped  the  red  night* 
cap,  rubbing  its  eyes  in  mute  astonishment 
After  hearing  the  heavy  charge  against  it,  with 
"  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger," 
and  making  every  apology  in  its  power  for  the 
unintentional  outrage  it  had  committed^  down 
it  sunk  once  more  upon  the  pillow,  and  glided 
away  into  the  land  of  Nod.  But  new  annoyances 
awaited  my  poor  Frenchman;  for  scarcely  had 
this  event  happened,  when  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  in  came  a  gentleman  from  Cahawba,  with  a 
fierce-looking  broad  brimmed  hat  upon  his  pericra- 
nium, that  attracted  general  attention,  and  struck 
awe  and  consternation  to  the  heartsof  all  beliolders. 
He  straddled  himself  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
thrust  both  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
pressed  his  lips  firmly  together,  and  cast  his  eyes 
deliberately  around  the  apartment,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  intended  to  insist  upon  his 
rights.  "Which  is  number  ten?"  he  demand- 
ed, in  a  tone  which  startled  all  the  tenants  of  the 
basement  story.  "  Ah !  I  perceive,"  continued 
he,  approaching  the  Frenchman,  and  laying  vk>- 
lent  hands  upon  him.  *'  There's  some  mistake 
here.  A  man* in  my  bed,  hey  ?  Well,  let  us^see 
what  he  is  made  of.  Look  here,  stranger,  you're 
in  the  wrong  box !  You've  tumbled  into  my  bed — 
so  you  must  shift  your  quarters."  Who  shall 
depict  the  Frenchman's  countenance,  as  he  slowly 
raised  his  head,  half-opened  his  drooping  organs  of 
vision,  and  took  an  oblique  squint  at  the  gentleman 
from  Cahawba !  "  You  are  in  the  wrong  bed,'* 
repeated  he  of  the  hat — ^''number  ten  is  my  proper- 
ty; yonder  is  your's ;  so  have  the  politeness  just  to 
hop  out."  The  Frenchman  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  gifthering  his  limbs  together,  transported 
his  lengthy  person  to  the  vacant  bed,  without  the 
slightest  resistance,  and  in  eloquent  silence.  It 
was  very  evident  to  htm,  aa  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
that  there  was  no  withstanding  the  persuasions  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  who  had  a  fist  like  a  mallet, 
and  who  swore  that  he  always  carried  loaded 
pistols  in  his  pocket,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergen- 
cy. The  inhabitants  of  the  basement,  would  have 
screamed  outright  this  time,  but  for  prudential 


conskierations ;  lor  the  gentleman  from  Gthivin, 
realized  the  description  <^  the  "determined dog,'' 
mentioned  in  the  comedy,  who  "  lived  next  door 
to  a  churchyard,  killed  a  man  a  day  and  buried 
his  own  dead."  Was  this  then  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  ?  Certainly  not  Better  to  cram  the  iheeU 
down  your  throat,  and  run  the  risk  of  niflbcatioo 
from  suppressed  lau^ter,  than  to  enoounter  tbe 
displeasure  of  a  pereon  who  wears  nd  a  haL 
They  are  always  to  be  avoided. 

But  to  return  to  the  Frenchman.  He  was  do 
sooner  in  his  resting-place,  than  John  ctme  to  in- 
form him  that  his  champaign  and  oyiten  were 
ready.  Like  one  in  a  dream,  he  arose,  at  upon  tbe 
side  of  the  bed,  and  slowly  dressed  himself,  witli- 
out  a  single  murmur  at  his  great  diflappoiAlmeol 
He  had  hardly  finished,  when  the  steamboat  bell 
sounded  among  the  highlands,  and  he  recei?ed  tbe 
gratifying  intelligence  that  in  conaequeaoe  of  Ibe 
time  he  had  lost  in  dressing,  he  had  none  left  to  eat 
his  supper— and  that  if  be  did  not  hurry,  he  would 
be  too  late  for  the  boat !  At  this  be  aiw- 
yawned — stretched  his  person  out  at  full  lenglh, 
and  with  the  ejaculation--''  1  sliall  get  some  little 
sleeps,  nevare" — bid  us  good  night  and  alowlj 
took  his  leave. 

The  prose  writings  of  Col.  Morris,  if  concded, 
would  make  several  volumes,  and  we  trust  that, 
for  the  eotertainment  of  the  public  and  in  joitice 
to  his  own  reputation,  all  unambitiooi  of  author- 
ship as  he  may  be,  he  will,  at  no  distent  day  pub- 
lish them  in  this  shape.  Tbe  tale  entitled  the 
"  Monopoly  and  the  People's  Line,"  and  the  racy 
jeu  d^tsprli  called  "  The  Little  Frenchman  and  his 
Water-Lots,"  are  two  of  the  prose  sketches  from 
his  pen,  which  are  fi^sh  in  the  memory  of  every 
reader.  There  is  nothing  superior  for  wit  and 
humor,  to  these  two  tales,  in  tbe  works  of  aoy 
American  writer.  Their  Universal  accepUtioa 
by  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  speak  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

Our  author's  miscellaneous  literary  history, 
roust  be  one  of  intense  interest,  associated  as  be  his 
been,  by  his  station,  for  so  tong  a  period,  as  editor 
of  a  leading  literary  periodical,  with  most  of  the 
literary  men  of  this  country,  and  also  maDT  rf 
those  of  England,  who  have,  from  time  totiiw, 
visited  America,  all  of  whom  have  frequently 
borne  testimony  to  his  genius  and  worth.  Fff 
the  drama  and  its  professors,  for  literature  sad 
those  who  pursue  it,  he  has  doubtless  done  is 
much  as  any  other  American  living;  indwesM 
that  Mr.  Dunlap  in  his  "  History  of  the  Artsiwi 
Artists,"  has  bestowed  on  him  unqualified  coffl- 
mendation  for  what  he  has  done  for  the  fine  art*. 
These  facts  we  can  only  allude  to  in  pstfiagi|^ 
being  our  object  throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
article,  to  view  Col.  Morris  alone  as  a  poet 

"  Ths  Deserted  Bride,  af^  other  Poems,"  i*  w 
elegant  thin  octave  volume  put  forth  by  oar  author 
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early  the  present  year ;  and  though  his  name  has 
long  been  lamiliar,  his  songs  sung  from  Louisiana 
to  farther  Maine,  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  come 
bodily  before  the  puUic,  in  a  ''  bounden  booke." 
In  putting  this  book  together,  he  appears  to  have 
been  goyemed  more  by  the  quality  than  the.  quan- 
tity of  his  pieces.  His  numerous  poetical  effusions 
written  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  doubtless 
would  haye  made  six  such  volumes  as  the  present 
Many  of  these  fugitive  pieces  are  beautiful,  and 
we  regret  that  his  fastidiousness  of  taste  should 
have  led  him  to  deny  a  place  among  them,  to  seve- 
ral popular  songs  tlmt  bear  the  stamp  of  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  minstrelsy,  and  which  should  have 
been  preserved  as  valuable  additions  to  this  vo- 
lume. We  observe  that  nearly  all  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  sanction  in  the  book  before  us,  have  been 
stamped  by  the  public  approbation. 

The  volume  contains  only  thirty  poems;  but  as 
the  poet  has  seen  fit  to  found  his  claims,  as  such, 
altogether  on  these,  we  shall  not  go  out  of  the  way 
to  look  aAer  any  thing  he  has  rejected,  whatever 
might  be  ita  merit,  but  from  what  he  has  given  us 
under  his  name,  alone  decide  upon  his  claims  to 
poetic  rank.  Although  the  "  Deserted  Bride'' 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  volume,  it  ij  surpassed 
by  four  or  Are  other  pieces,  in  the  lyrfcal  grace 
and  delicacy  of  sentiment  (though  not  in  harmony 
of  numbers,)  that  are  the  marked  features  of  our 
poet's  productions.  The  exquisite  passage  in  Sheri- 
dan Knowles'  '*  Hunchback,"  where  Julia  (whose 
coquetish  indiscretion  has  caused  her  betrothed 
husband  Sir  Thomas  Clifford^  to  desert  her,)  so- 
liloquises on  his  conduct,  suggests  the  poem. 

''Love  me  7 
He  never  Ioy*d  me !    If  he  had,  he  ne'er 
Had  given  me  up !  Love's  not  a  spider's  web 
But  fit  to  mesh  a  fly — that  you  can  break 
By  only  blowing  on 't !    He  never  loVd  me ! 
He  knows  not  what  love  is — or  if  he  does,  ' 
He  has  not  been  o'er  chary  of  his  peace ; 
And  that  he'U  find  when  I'manother's  wi^ 
Lost  !'-*loet  to  him  forever !    Tears  again ! 
what  have  I  to  do  with  tears  ?•*   - 

KncwUa, 

The  poem  founded  on  this  passage  is  too  long  for 
transcription,  nor,  compart  with  many  other 
pieces  in  the  volume,  does  it  merit  it.  If  prece- 
dence %vere  regulated  by  intrinsic  worth,  the 
"  Indian  Poem"  should  have  taken  the  lead. 
There  are  herein,  nevertheless,  some  fine  lines, 
and  one  or  two  entire  stanzas  of  great  beauty. 
We  extract  two  verses,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  musical  cadence  that  gives  a  peculiar  charm 
to  almost  every  thing  from  the.penof  this  poet. 

"Wrecked  and  wretched,  lost  and  lonely, 
Crush'd  by  griers  oppressive  weight. 

With  a  prayer  for  Clifford  only, 
I  resign  me  to  my  fiite. 

Chains  that  bind  the  soul  I've  proven 

Strong  as  they  were  iron- woven. 


"Deep  the  wo  that  fiist  is  sending 
From  my  cheek  its  healthful  bloom ; . 

Sad  my  thovghts  as  willows  bending 
O'er  the  borders  of  the  tomb. 

Without  Clifford  not  a  blessing 

In  the  world  is  worth  possessing." 

We  quote  one  more  stanza,  which  has  just  struck 
us  with  the  harmony  of  its  numbers,  the  womanly 
and  spirited  tone  that  he  has  given  to  every  line. 

"Titles, lands,  and  broad  dominion, 

WiU)  himself  to  me  he  gave  ; 
Stooped  to  earth  his  spirit's  pinion. 

And  became  my  willing  slave ! 
Knelt  and  pray'd  until  he  won  me— 
Looks  he  coldly  now  upon  me?** 

The  second  article,  is  a  abort  poem  entitled 
"  Woman."  It  is  a  just,  manly  and  deserved 
compliment  to  the  sex.  What  a  touching  and 
beautiful  thought  is  that  when  the  heart  turns  back 
to  departed  mother  or  sister,  and  finds  both  to 
live  again  in  the  wife ! 

"  But  when  I  look  upon  my  wi/e, 
My  heart*blood  gives  a  sudden  rush, 
And  an  my  fond  afiectiens  blend 
In  mother — sisters— wife  and  friend  !** 

There  ar^  some  common-place  expi^ssions  in  the 
poem,  but  a  liquid  ease  gives  a  polish  even  to  the 
tritest  phrases.  The  concluding  stanzas  redeem 
it,  however,  from  mediocrity  or  tameness : 

"Were  I  the  monarch  of  the  earth, 

Or  master  of  the  swelling  sea, 
I  would  not  estimate  their  worth, 

Dear  woman!  half  the  price  of  thee!" 

Our  poet  has  the  graceful  talent  necessary  to  the 
sutcess  of  all  lyric  writers,  of  expressing  the  com- 
monest and  most  familiar  thoughts,  in  a  way  that 
shall  make  them  touch  the  ^art,  and  hang  long 
aHerward  about  the  memory.  His  lines  are  al* 
ways  poetical,  though  exceedingly  simple  in  their 
construction,  and  are  almost  always  eithar  playful 
or  touching,  and  aimed  at  the  feelings  rather  than 
the  fancy.  It  is  talents  like  these  that  constitute 
the  lyric  poet.  His  pen  is  in  poetry  what  the  harp 
is  in  music, — gentle  and  soothing,  light  and  grace- 
fill,  shedding  a  twilight  over  the  soul,  rather  than 
dazzling  it  with  the  splendor  of  sunlight. 

"LlffBB,  AVTKtL  THB  ManNKR  OF  THB  Oz*- 

DHH-TiMB,"  is  the  third  article  in  the  volume. 
It  is  an  exquisite  poem  throughout.  In  justice  to 
the  poet  it  should  either  be  copied  here  entire,  or 
left  unmutilated.  We  will,  nevertheless,  that 
someftirther  idea -may  be  formed  of  the  style, 
quote  a  few  passages.'  The  thoughts  and  often  the 
language,  are  of  the  olden  time :  if  the  antiquated 
orthography  were  also  assumed,  the  illusfon  would 
be  successful,  and  one  might  believe  he  was  peru* 
sing  a  "newly-discovered  manuscript  poem"  of 
Chaucer  or  Spenser : 
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*'LoTe  TibratM  ia  the  wind-liarp's  tune, 
With  fays  end  foiriee  Uiifen  he — 

Oleamt  in  the  ring  of  th'  watery  moon. 
Or  treads  the  pebbles  of  the  sea : 

Lore  enters '  court  and  camp  and  gn>?e ;' 

Ob,  every  where  we  meet  thee,  Love  I 

"  And  every  where  he  weloome  finds, 
To  cottage-door,  or  palace-porch— 

Love  enters  free  as  spicy  winds, 
With  purple  wings  and  lighted  toroh  s 

With  tripping  feet  and  silvery  tongue, 

And  bow  and  darts  behind  him  slung ! 

**  He  tinkles  in  the  shepherd's  bell. 
And  charms  the  village  maiden's  ear ; 

By  lattice  high  he  weaves  his  spell 
For  ladye<fair  and  cavalier. 

As  sunbeams  melt  the  mountain  snow, 

So  melts  Love's  rays  the  high  and  low. 

**  Oh,  boy-god,  Love  !~an  archer  thou— 
Thy  utmost  skill  I  feign  would  test ; 

One  arrow  aim  at  Lelia  now, 
And  let  thy  taiget  be  her  breast! 

Around  her  heart,  oh  fling  thy  chain. 

Or  give  me  back  my  own  again !" 

In  the  third  stanza  above  quoted,  several  figurea 
are  introduced,  (appropriately  here  in  imitation 
of  an  old  ballad)  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  foreign  images,  alluded  to  in  the  commencement 
of  this  article ;  theie  are,  namely,  **  shepherd's 
bell,*'  "  lattice,"  and  "  cavalier,*'  (and  perhaps 
''lady-love,")  when  neither  are  known  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  surprised  to  discover  in 
the  writings  of  one  usually  so  accurate  as  our  au- 
thor, in  the  second  line  of  the  last  stanza  the  use  of 
the  verb  "  feign,"  for  the  adverb  '<  iain,"  which 
means  gladly,  and  is  the  word  that  is  wanted  here; 
We  are  not  given  to  hypercriticism,  and  should 
have  passed  this  instance  by  unnoticed,  were  not 
this  a  very  common  error,  among  both  American 
prose  and  poetic  writers. 

The  next  article  in  the  book,  is  the  popular 
song  entitled  "Thb  Oak."  It  was  suggested 
by  a  touching  incident,  which  the  poet  relates  in 
the  *'  notes,"  which  form  entertaining  and  humor- 
ous addenda  to  the  volume.  A  friend  of  the  wri- 
ter returned  in  after  life  to  visit  his  paternal  abode, 
now  passed  into  stranger  hands.  It  Was  shaded 
by  an  aged  "  roof-tree,"  under  which  he  bad  played 
in  childhood.  Just  aa  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  the 
owner  was  sharpening  his  axe,  preparatory  to  cut- 
ting it  down.  **  Why  do  you  do  this  f"  he  gasped. 
"  I  am  getting  old,  the  woods  are  far  off,  and  the 
tree  is  of  some  value  to  me  to  bum."  *<  What  is 
it  worth  for  fire  wood?"  ''About  ten  dollars." 
"If  I  give  you  that,  will  you  let  it  stan4?" 
"  Yes."  "  Then  give  me  a  bond  to  that  effect." 
The  paper  was  drawn  up,  it  was  witnessed  by  his 
daughter,  the  money  was  paid,  and  he  left  the 
place  with  an  assurance  from  the  young  girl,  "who 
looked  as  smiling  and  beautiful  as  a  Hebe,"  that 


the  tree  should  stand  as  long  as  she  livei  We 
would,  if  our  limits  permitted,  hers  quote  tbe  ex- 
quisitely touching  ballad  this  incident  sa^geitod. 
Under  the  title  of  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree," 
it  can,  however,  be  found  in  everp  monc-fton 
and  on  almost  every  piano  in  the  country.  No 
American  song,  we  believe,  has  ever  ben  receired 
with  such  approbation,  as  this  hasunivenattjnet 
with.  It  has  been  repeatedly  parodied  here  lod 
in  England,  which  is  one  of  the  strongett  teftiof 
unequivocal  popularity.  On  this  deligbtfid  IHtle 
lyric,  and  two  or  three  others,  will  Gd.  Morrii'i 
reputation  as  a  lyric  poet  principally  rest 

"  Rosabel,"  is  next  in  order,  afler  the  <*  Oik.'' 
It  is  a  graceftilproductioo,  but  neither  remarkable 
for  originality  or  that  ooncentratioB  of  tlwoght 
and  conciseness  of  expression,  which  lyrica  (all  for. 
There  is  repetition  and  "  profusenessof  wordiaen" 
m  it,  a  tisBiM  of  pleasing  numbers,  gnti^ing  tke 
ear,  but  seldom  interesting  the-foelingi.  Weipiote 
what  we  consider  the  best  stann.  It  is  marked 
with  that  sweetness  of  versification  which  never 
deserts  the  poet,  which  soMXithnesB,  thoogh  deii- 
rable  in  odes  and  ballads,  where  strenglh  aad  en- 
ergy of  expression  are  misplaced,  in  steraer  themei 
it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  author  to 
divest  himself  of,  that  he  may  give  the  neoemry 
Vigor  to  the  subject, 

"  I  miss  thee  every  where,  beloved, 

I  miss  thee  every  where ; 
Both  night  and  day  wear  doll  away, 

And  leave  me  in  despair. 
The  banquet-hall,  the  play,  the  ball, 

And  childhood's  gladsome  glee, 
Have  lost  their  charms  for  me,  belofed 

My  soul  b  full  of  thee ! 

«  »  *  *  *         * 

A  sad  and  weary  lot  Ismine, 

To  love  and  be  forgot, 
A  sad  and  weary  lot,  beloved, 

A  sad  and  weary  lot." 

In  the  last  stanza,  which  is  the  last  one  of  i^ 
poem,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  sboikld  dnage 
places,  to  give  force  and  finish  to  the  whole;  thus: 

'^  A  sad  and  weary  lot,  beloved, 
To  love  and  be  forgot." 

Instances  of  this  inattention  to  soondiog  bii 
verses,  are,  however,  rare  in  this  author;  nA 
from  their  in  frequency  strike  us  more  fordbly 
when  they  do  occur.  An  ode  "  Ow  the  Dwth 
OF  Gkneral  Dbt^bvait,"  is  martial  and  spirited 
ami  highly  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  fte 
poet.  Asa  poem,  its  unity  and  purity  are  dee- 
troyed  by  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the 
deceased — always,  in  such  cases,  brought  in  with 
very  questionable  taste.  Consequently,  the  two 
concluding  lines. 

Thy  epitaph,  oh  Delevan ! 

God's  noblest  work— an  honest  nan ! 

are  the  two  weakest  in  the  poem.    Willi*  bis 
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avoided  this  in  bis  noble  ode  on  the  burial  of  his 
classmate,  **  Arnold,"  and  thereby  made  univer- 
sal the  thoughts  which  otherwise  must  have  borne 
a  limited  and  inferior  signification. 

The  next  poem  is  one  that  vies  in  popularity 
with  "  The  Oak/'  while  it  equals  it  in  harmony 
of  numbers  and  elegance  of  diction.  In  a  note  the 
poet  says,  "  those  who  have,  heard  the  exquisite 
manner  in  which-  MissHorton  renders  Mr.  Horn's 
adaptation  of  this  plaintive  and  touching  air,  scarce- 
ly recognise  a  &r  famed  negro  melody,*  with 
which  the  hills,  vallies  and  streams  of  the  west 
have  been  vocal  these  many  years."  We  trans- 
cribe this  song  entire,  while  we  present  our  thanks 
to  the  poet  for  clothing,  in  such  graceful  drapery, 
so  sweet  an  air.  We  believe  it  was  Mr.  Wesley 
who  sagaciously  adapted  religious  words  to  the 
licentious  airs  of  his  time,  and  introduced  them 
into  his  church,  in  lieu  of  the  lugubrious  melodies 
that  had  descended  from  the  sad  visaged  round- 
heads, saying  that  **  If  he  could  help  it,  the  DevO 
should  not  have  all  the  best  tunes  in  the  kingdom." 
To  Col.  Morris  we  would  say,  let  not  the  African 
minstrel  monopolize  the  sweetest,  simplest,  and 
most  touching  airs  that  are  extant :  this  which  yoti 
have  rescued,  is  but  one  of  many  that  cheer  the 
boatman,  as  he  rows  his  laden  barge  beneath  the 
southern  moon — the  ploughman,  as  he  treads  his 
furrow — the  woodman,  as  he  wields  his  axe — each 
making  water,  fidd,  and  forest,  vocal  with  wild 
and  touching  melody. 
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Near  the  lake  where  droop'd  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow, 

Brighter  than  enow ; 
Dwelt  a  maid,  l^Ioved  and  eberish'd, 

By  high  and  loW ; 
Bat,  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perish'd, 

Long  time  ago ! 


«« 


Rock  aiid  tree  and  flowing  water. 
Long  time  ago ! 
Bee  and  bird  and  blossom  taught  her 

Love's  spell  to  know! 
While  to  my  fond  words  she  listenM, 
Murmaring  low, 
•  Tenderly  her  dove-eyes  glisten'd 
Long  time  ago ! 

**  Mingled  were  our  hearts  for  ever  I 

Long  time  ago  I 
Can  I  now  fbiget  her  7— Never  !«- 

No,  lost  one,  no ! 
To  her  grave  these  tears  are  given, 

Ever  to  flow ; 
She's  the  star  I  miss'd  from  Heaven, 

Long  time  ago !" 

*  Xbe  poac  doubtloM  alludes  to  the  claMical  lyric  commaDcing, 

«  As  I  was  gwinc  down  Shinbone  allej, 

Long  time  ago ! 
Dere  I  meet  oie  cousin  Sally, 

Jamplo*  Jim  Crow.'* 


For  touching  pathos,  gentle  versification,  deli- 
cacy and  purity  of  fancy,  this  little  lyrical  gem  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic:  even  by  the  divine  Moore  himself. 
This  is  one  of  the  greenest  leaves  in  our  poet's 
garland. 

The  "Annivkrsabt  Hymw,"  (Fourth  of 
July,^  is  a  bolder  effusion  than  we  have  yet  met 
with  in  the  volume.  Its  ease  and  spirit  will  be 
shown  by  the  concluding  stanza,  as  well  as  afford 
an  exhibition  of  the  poet's  powers  in  a  different  vein 
than  Ills  wont — lor  it  is  of  "  the  boy-god,  Love," 
and  "lovely  woman,"  be  most  delights  to  dis- 
course— twenty  out  of  the  thirty  pieces  in  the  vo- 
lume, having  love  and  ladies  for  their  theme — a 
theme  which  has  enlisted  the  most  gifled  geniuses 
since  Apollo  first  made  the  groves  vocal  with  his 
lyre,  and  which,  through  his  Laura,  gave  Petrarch 
an  immortality  to  which  otherwise  his  name  could 
never  have  descended.  We  quote  the  last  stanza 
of  the  hymn  which  suggested  these  remarks : 

*'  Heirs  of  en  immortal  sire, 

Let  his  deeds  your  hearts  inspire ; 

Weave  the  strain  and  wake  the  lyre 

Where  your  altars  stand  1 
Hail  with  pride  and  loud  hurrshs. 
Streaming  from  a  thousand  9par$^ 
Freedomi't  rauUwwJlag  ifftUars ! 

Symbol  of  our  land  f 

"  Ltbtes  for  Mtrsic,"  are  very  musical  lines, 
but  contain  no  very  striking  passages  that  would 
bear  us  out  in  an  extract.  It  is  too  long  for  a  song 
and  is  wanting  in  that  closeness  of  thought  and  a 
certain  concise  vigor,  without  impairing  its  grace, 
necessary  in  the  lyric,  in  which  a  new  change 
should  be  rung  on  every  line.  Here  a  chord  is 
boldly  struck  at  the  outset  of  a  stanza,  which  is 
made  up  of  its  subsequent  vibratk>ns  that  die  faintly 
away  in  the  last  line. 

"Starlight  Rbcollbctioits,"  contain  se- 
veral of  the  light  and  gpraceful  passages  that  charac- 
terize our  poet : 

"Your  love  on  my  heart  gently  fell 
As  the  dew  on  the  flowers  at  eve, 

Whose  bosoms  with  gratitude  swell, 
A  blessing  to  give  and  receive." 

It  has  been  wedded  to  the  most  delicious  har- 
mony by  Charles  £.  Horn. 

"  Rhymb  and  RsABOir,"  is  an  apologue,  in 
which  philosophy  and  hncy  are  combined  in  de- 
lightful verse.  It  Teminds  us  of  Collins,  and  is 
not  unworthy  of  any  body.  The  story  is  that 
Rhyme  and  Reason  were  twin-boys,  and  grew  up 
together  playmates.    By  and  by — 


'*  the  boys 


Left  their  native  soil- 
Rhyme's  pursuit  was  idle  joys. 

Reason's  manly  toil : 
Soon  Rhyme  was  starving  in  a  ditch, 
While  Reason  grew  exceeding  rich. 
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'*  Since  that  dark  and  fatal  hour, 

When  the  brotfaera  parted, 
Reaaon  haa  had  wealth  and  power— 
-  Rhyme'a  poor  and  broken-hearted ! 
And  now,  or  bright  or  stormy  weather, 
They  twain  are  seldom  aeen  together !" 

'^Wearies  my  Love  of  Letters/'  "  When  other 
Friends  are  round  Thee/'  "My  Mountain  Bride," 
and  "  Silent  Grief,"  are  the  titles  of  well  known 
songs,  set  to  music  by  Horn.  They  are  all  cha- 
racterised by  the  lyrical  ease  of  the  poet.  That 
commencing 

^'When  other  friends  are  round  thee,** 

is  fully  equal  to  any  thing  from  his  pen.  ''  Bessy 
Bell,"  "  Love  Thee,  Dearest !"  (set  to  music  by 
Horn,  and  sent  to  a  friend  on  the  day  of  his  mar- 
riage,) "The  Day  is  now  Dawning,  Love,"  are  all 
neatly  turned  songs.  The  versification  and  sylla- 
bic flow  of  the  latter  is  remarkably  harmonious. 

"  Thb  Miniature/'  is  in  the  best  vein  of  the 
poet  The  epigrammatic  turn,  with  which  it  doees, 
is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  language,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  grace  and  skill  with  which  the 
thought  is  executed.  This  little  piece  has  travelled 
all  over  Europe,  and  been  translated  into  the 
Spanish,  French,  Grerman,  and  Italian  languages. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Moore, 
until  claimed  by  the  author. 

"  THE  MINIATURE. 

"  William  was  holding  in  his  hand 

The  likeness  of  his  wife — 
Fresh,  as  if  touched  by  fairy  wand, 

With  beauty,  grace  and  life. 
He  almost  thought  it  spoke  x 

He  gazed  upon  the  treasure  still, 
Absorbed,  delighted  and  amazed. 

To  view  the  artist's  akilL 

*'  *  This  picture  is  yourself,  dear  Jane,    . 

'Tia  drawn  to  nature  true : 
I've  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  ogain, 

It  is  so  much  like  you.' 
'  And  has  it  kissed  you  back,  my  dear  7' 

*  Why — ^no— my  love,'  said  he. 
'  Then,  William,  it  is  very  clear, 

'T^nofolaa  LIKE  me!*" 

"Thk  Rktobt/'  is  in  the  same  vein.  We  quote 
it  to  show  the  versatility  of  the  author's  powers  : 

"THE  RETORT.       , 
'*  Old'Nick,  who  taught  the  village  school. 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit ; 
He  was  tm  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

And  she  was  playful  as  a  rabbit* 

"  Poor  Jane  had  scarce  become  a  wife, 
Before  her  husband  sought  to  make  her 

The  pink  of  country-polished  life, 
And  prim  and  formal  as  a-quaker. 

*'  One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad. 
And  simple  Jenny  sadly  mies'd  him ; 

When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 
She  slyly  stole  and  fondly  kiss'd  him ! 


'*  The  husbands  anger  rose  !--«Qd  red 
And  white  his  fiioe  alternate  grew ! 
'  Less  freedom,  ma'am !'— Jane  sigfaM  and  aid, 

The  fragments  of  an  "Ihdiait  PoEM,"eihibit 
our  poet's  trying  his  muse  in  a  new  field.  Some 
of  the  passages  are  vigorous  and  highly  poetic, bat 
the  full  vigor  of  many  lines  is  lessened  hj  a  lyrical 
polish  which  has  become  habitual  to  hii  pen.  We 
will  quote  the  second  stanza : 

"  See  their  glittering  files  advaneiDg, 
See  upon  the  free  winds  dancing 

Pennon  proud  and  gaudy  plume: 
The  strangers  come  in  evil  hour, 
In  pomp  and  panoply  and  power, 
To  plant  a  weed  where  bloom'd  a  flower, 
Where  sunshine  broke  to  spread  a  shower, 
And,  while  upon  our  tribes  they  lower, 
Think  they  our  manly  hearts  will  cower, 

To  meet  a  warrior's  doom  7" 

'^  Links  to  a  Poet/'  are  good,  and  mtrked 
ibr  the  smoothness  of  its  verse.  It  wai  origioellj 
addressed  to  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  and  (which 
goes  to  illustrate  what  we  have  before  nid  in  r^ 
ference  to  the  introduction  of  sir-names  into  a 
poem,)  began, 

**  Prosper  Montgomery  Wetmore  1 
There's  music  in  the  name.^ 

The  poet  himself  has  borne  testlmoDjto  the 
equivocal  taste  of  this,  by  rejecting,  in  his  hler 
edition  of  the  poem,  the  first  two  lines,  and  subiti- 
tuting  the  following: 

"  How  sweet  the  cadence  of  thy  lyre ! 

What  Riekidy  of  words ! 
They  atrike  a  pulse  witliin  the  heart 

Like  aongs  of  forest  birds, 
Or  tinkling  of  the  shepherd's  bell 

Among  the  mountain  herds." 

The  last  stanza  is  very  fine : 

**  Then  blessings  on  thee,  minstrel—* 

Thy  faults  let  others  scan  : 
There  may  be  spots  upon  the  sun, 

Which  those  may  view  that  can; 
I  see  them  not — ^yet  know  thee  wdl 

«S  ffoeiand  a  man  r* 

A  playful  sonnet,  a  humorous  tragi-comic  effu- 
sion, enUUed  <<  The  Dismissed,"  wbkh  if  safh- 
ciently  expressive  of  its  character,  and  a  gnceliil 
song,  beginning,  •*  What  can  it  Mean.^'  dose  the 
lyrical  portion  of  the  volume.  Wc  gire  Ihc  first 
and(  last  stanza  of  this : 

'"  I'm  much  too  young  to  marry, 

For  I'm  only  seventeen ; 
Why  think  I  then  of  Harry  ? 

What  can  it  mean— what  can  it  mean? 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

♦  Originally  wrioen  "Walmow,"  for  "  mluiirfl.*' 
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"I'm  not  nr  lots! — Oh  smother 

Such  a  Uioughi  at  aeventecD  j 
I'll  go  and  ask  my  mother 

What  it  can  mean — what  it  can  mean  7" 

Three  addresses,  for  the  benefit  of  William 
DunJap,  James  Sheridan  Knowles,  and  H^nry 
Placide,  Esq's,  coaclude,  with  the  addition  of  ^ 
few  pages  of  entertaining  notes,  the  volume.  These 
addresses  are  humorous,  epigrammatical,  and  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate.  They  contain  many  pas- 
sages of  high  poetic  merit.  We  quote  a  portion 
of  the  address  written  for  Flacide,  that  we  may 
exhibit  the  poet  under  a  new  phase : 

"  Oh  ye,  who  come  the  ]ag;gard  hoars  to  while. 

And  with  the  laagh-provoking  muse  to  smile. 

Remember  this !  the  mirth  that  cheers  you  so^ 

Shows  but  the  surface — not  the  depths  below ! 

Then  judge  not  lightly  of  the  actor's  art, 

Who  smiles  to  please  you,  with  a  breaking  heart ! 

Neglect  him  not  in  his  hill-climbing  course, 

Nor  treat  him  with  less  kindness  than  your  hone : 

Up  hill  indulge  him — down  the  steep  descent 

Sipar&— and  don't  urge  him  when  his  strength  is  spent; 

Impel  him  briskly  o^er  the  level  earth, 

But  in  the  stable  don't  forget  his  worth  I 

So  with  the  actor — while  you  work  him  hard, 

Be  mindful  of  his  claims  to  your  regard." 

The  beauty  of  this  passage  is  self-evident  The 
last  four  lines,  but  two,  clothing  in  new  language 
an  old  adage,  have  recently  been  adopted  by  an 
English  sporting  journal  for  its  motto,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  Appropriate. 

We  have  now,  as  far  as  our  limits  would  per- 
mit, shown  on  what  foundation  Col.  Morris  lays 
claim  to  rank  among  American  poets.  That  he 
holds  the  first  rank  among  them,  we  neither  assert 
nor  believe;  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  few  who  have  Ijeen  "tried 
and  found  worthy,"  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
one  who  has  impartially  read  this  article,  and  seen 
fit  to  exercise  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  poet 

The  characteristics  of  Col.  Morris's  poetry,  are 
delicacy  of  perception,  elegance  of  expression,  li- 
quid flow  of  syllables,  and  pervading  smoothness 
of  versification.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
poet's  mind,  seems  to  be  gentleness,  tenderness  of 
feeling,  playful  humor,  and  a  fancy,  warm  but 
chaste,  that  delights  in  picturing  Love  under  his 
thousand  varied  and  beautiful  shapes,  in  dallying 
with  his  locks,  in  sporting  with  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  with  gracefiil  reverence  adoring  him  in  his 
own  fiiir  (emple — woman — flinging  upon  her  heart, 
bis  altar,  the  votive  offerings  of  his  gentle  muse. 
He  is  not  a  poet  of  nature,  but  of  the  heart !  As  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  displays  an  acute  and  humor- 
ous insight  into  character,  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  ludicrous.  He  tells  an  admirable  story 
and  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusing 
anecdote.    His  wit  does  not  sparkle^  but  glows 


and  warms  the  heart  with  its  genial  and  laugh- 
exciting  influence.  As  a  member  of  society,  few 
men  are  more  beloved  or  universally  esteemed; 
and  his  amiability  of  heart  and  kindness  of  man- 
ners, have  drawn  round  him  numerous  and  attach- 
ed friends.  As  a  literary  man,  he  is  without  pro- 
fessional envy,  and  we  regret  to  say,  also  without 
sufficient  ambition  to  urge  him  tu  labor  for  the 
name  which  his  genius  and  talents,  if  industriously 
exercised  and  properly  directed,  should  win  for 
him.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  disburtbened  of  the 
cares  of  editorship,  he  will  devote  his  literary  lei- 
sure to  the  production  of  something  more  elaborate 
than  he  has  yet  attempted,  which  will  give  him  a 
substantial  place  in  the  foremost  line  of  American 
poetB.  Col.  Morris,  as  well  as  a  literary,  has  long 
been  a  military  man.  After  passing  through  the 
several  grades  of  rank,  he  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed general  of  a  New  York  brigade  of  artil- 
lery. When  colonel,  he  was  of  essential  service 
in  quelling  the  formidable  riots  of  1834. 

Colonel,  now  general  Morris,  is  a  little  under 
the  medium  height,  his  person  inclined  to  portli- 
ness, his  fiice  full,  his  complexion  ruddy,  his  eyes 
dark  and  exceedingly  fine,  with  a  laughing  ex- 
pression, indicative  of  the  humor  that  constitutes  a 
prominent  trait  in  his  character.  His  forehead  is 
high,  fair  and  well  shaped,  showing,  phrenologi- 
cally,  prominent  developments  of  the  imaginative 
and  inventive  powers ;  the  organs  of  thought  and 
reflection  being  less  apparent.  Though  somew  hat 
heavy,  his  head  is  decidedly  intellectual :  altoge- 
ther, our  poet  would  be  called  a  '*  handsome,  dark- 
complexioned,  stout  gentleman,"  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  or  thereabout  He  has  been  married  tvrelve 
years,  and  resides  at  a  delightful  seat,  called  "  Un- 
dercliff,"t  among  the  highlands,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  sce- 
nery in  America,  where  he  enjoys,  we  trust,  that 
"otium  cum  dignitate,"  so  congenial  with  the 
feelings  of  the  poet. 


THE  WORLD. 


The  world  presents  an  infinity  of  aspects.  Shaks- 
peare  called  it  a  stage,  and  men  and  women  the  players. 
The  merchant  regards  it  a  great  bazaar,  in  which  every 
thing  is  an  article  of  trade— the  physician  deems  it  a 
great  hospital,  the  preacher  looks  at  it  as  a  cbuich, 
mioe-host  fancies  it  a  tafern  on  the  great  highway 
from  nothing  to  eternity,  and  to  the  black-leg  life  seems 
a  game,  in  which  death  holds  all  the  aces  and  trumps 
and  takes  whomsoever  he  pleases.  It  is  a  school-boose 
to  the  pedagogue,  a  ball-room  to  the  dancing-master, 
and  a  prison  to  the  turnkey.  The  sporuman  views  it 
as  a  great  field,  on  which  Death  is  the  wily  Nimrod  and 
men  and  women  his  game ;  while  the  theological  pisca- 
tor  deemeth  it  a  wide  fish  pond,  in  which  all,  from  the 
whales  to  the  minnows,  are  nibbling  and  biting  at  the 
gikied  baits  which  the  Devil  throws  in.— [Hcjperian. 
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The  following  tribute  of  affectionate  remembranee 
and  sympathizing  friendship,  has  been  delayed  to  this 
late  period  by  fiimily  afflictions  and  the  protraeted  in* 
dispooition  of  the  authoress.  In  transmitting  the  lines 
the  writer  accompanied  them  with  a  request  that  the 
obituary  notice  inserted  in  the  **Sauihem  Religiaui  TeU' 
grop^,"  a  few  days  after  the  afflictive  dispensation, 
should  be  republished  with  them  in  the  Musbnobr. 
We  could  have  rw  hesitation  in  complying  with  this 
touching  and  reasonable  request.  Indeed  the  Messen- 
ger would  have  been  a  most  appropriate  place  for  this 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  worth  and 
excellence  could  only  be  fully  known  and  appreciated 
by  her  surviving  partner,  and  his  bereaved  family.  But 
he  shrunk  from  obtruding  his  griefs  on  his  readers, 
knowing  that  nothing  but  the  sustaining  hand  of  Pro* 
videnee,  and  the  prospect  of  an  endless  reunion,  could 
impart  consolation  to  his  lacerated  feelings.  Time  may 
alleviate  or  mitigate  his  sorrow,  but  cannot  banish  from 
his  remembrance  one  who  was  emphatically  his  compa- 
nion, his  counsellor — ever  ready  to  console  and  support 
him  in  the  hour  of  adversity — ^and  a  faithful  and  devo- 
ted partner  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. 

LINES  IN  M£MORT  OF 

MRS.  MARGARET  ANN  WHITE, 

Wh»  died  m  iUekmtni,  Fit.,  JheemUr  11, 1817— dyerf  41  yeirt. 

Oh,  holy  is  the  place 
Where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  sainted  dead ; 

Angels  of  grace, 
Their  viewless  wings  in  ceaseless  vigils  sprsad  ;-— 
Moat  holy  is  the  place — there,  lightly,  lightly  tread ! 

Hope  cheers  their  long  repose ; 
There  spirit-minstrels  chant  celestial  lays 

To  Him  who  rose, 
And  by  His  power  their  slumbering  chsige  shall  raise. 
And  cause  the  grave's  seai'd  depths  to  burst  with  songs 

of  praise. 

And  she,  whom  now  we  mourn, — 
That  angel-one  to  whom  the  grace  was  given, 

JIVbiie  pains  were  borne, 
And  nature  rent  and  soul  from  body  riven. 
The  symphonies  to  catch,  and  sing  the  strains  of  Heaven ; 

She,  too,  with  songs  shall  wake, 
And  that,  now  nerveless  hand— its  torpor  o'er — 

The  harp  shall  take. 
And  from  its  tuneful  strings  such  sweetness  pour. 
As  only  they  can  wake  who  sing  "earth's  sorrows  o'er." 

Till  then,  thou  blest  one,  sleep! 
And  lingering  love,  by  that  green  grave  of  thin^ 

Long,  long  shall  weep. 
And  myrtle  wreaths  with  rosy  gariands  twine-^ 
Emblem  of  fadeless  love— to  grace  that  sacred  shrine. 

And  with  the  mourning  band 
Who  to  that  hallowed  haunt  their  offerings  bring, 

A  stranger-hand 
Would  o'er  her  urn  a  simple  tribute  fling ; 
Tho*  but  a  forest-rose— frail,  fiiding  thing ! 
Love  consecrates  the  gifi»— 'tis  friendship's  offering. 

BLIIA. 


FromtkeSamtliam 


Died,  at  her  retideoee,  on  Shockoe  HUl,  Deonter  11,  ira, 
Bin.  MARGARET  ANN  WHITE,  la  (h»  fotty^hlrd  jut  of 
bet  Mge,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomaa  W.  Wbiu,  Editor  aad  Propmiar 
of  the  SoQlhem  hitenij  Meeaeo^r. 

The  deeeaaed  had  beeo  iweMjr  •■«▼<&  yeari  io  mvrnd  life  ud 
was  buried  on  her  marriage  day,  the  Ifth  DecMDbtr. 

She  had  become  a  nevber  of  the  vMUe  choreh  in  this  dij, 
and  k  ie  mere  Mail  htped,  of  the  laTWble  cbarch,  itogt  mam 
jean  ago,  noder  the  ministry  or  the  lamemed  Dr.  Joha  E  Rice, 
then  Paator  of  the  lint  Presbyterian  chorcb,  Bkhimad,  lad 
anerwards  Profeasor  of  Chriadao  Theology  hi  die  UDin  Tbto. 
logical  Seminary.  Donbtleae  a  happy  me«taig  bss  lakca  fiuM 
in  the  upper  sanctuary  between  the  Paitor,  twl  thh  luA  of 
h  is  flock,  and  this  loo  in  the  preaeoce  of  tiM  feasm  Shepherd. 

Her  religious  awakening  was  of  a  Tery  aroogly  mrted 
character,  and  her  distress  on  account  of  sia  «u  pcthqi  no* 
suaUy  deep  and  long  continued  ;  hot  when  she  Uh dw  principle 
of  rebellion  and  Unbelief  subdued,  and  found  peus  widi  Ood 
through  our  Lord  Jeaos  Christ,  her  religious  eajoyatca  lu 
equally  marked  and  decided. 

Occasional  doubu  she  had  In  the  earlier  periode  of  her  chrii- 
tian  experience,  but  they  were  all  gradually  dispelled,  ud  da- 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  ezperieDee  of  gnwth  ia 
grace ;  and  long  belbrs  her  apirit  took  ha  upfraid  light,  btr 
faith  could  say  *<  abba,  ftiher,*'  with  as  sinpls  a  mtu^m 
her  natural  memory  could  recall  the  parenu  of  hu  jMk 
"  He  that  U  begotten  of  Cfod  keepeth  himself,  and  tkU  mtkti 
one  taueheih  kim  not;  and  leeihieis thai  weartoj  6ed,  a&d i!m 
whole  world  Ueth  In  wickedness." 

During  the  viaitaaon  of  Dm  cholera,  fai  the  fiJl  ef  IS3> 
ahe  was  called  to  the  painful  trial  of  sumodsrinc  ba  obly 
surriving  son,  a  |»t>mislng  young  man  of  BiBcteea  jtm,  ie 
which  affliction  ahe  was  grently  snpported,  and  io  which  ibe 
waa  greatly  reconciled,  not  only  by  the  reflectloB  diKtbii  tu 
her  heavenly  Fhthers  wHl,  but  also  by  the  food  kope  that  thii 
was  his  chosen  mode  of  calling  some  of  her  loved  h«aeh»ld 
to  a  aaTing  acqualnunoe  Irith  himaelf.  The  feeling  ahe  lined 
to  cherish  waa,  "  hen.  Lord,  am  I,  and  the  diUdm  whim  tfaH 
hastglTon  me." 

One  year  ago  last  August,  an  Inquiry  into  the  cioees  of  to 
declining  health,  and  peculiar  sufferings,  satiiilad  her  phTV- 
dans  and  herself  that  reeorery  was  hopeless ;  and  thai  ahe 
muBt  gather  In  her  strength  and  foniinda,  and  call  all  her  picg 
to  the  uak  of  patiently  enduring  the  slow  torture,  tod  fioiilr 
becoming  the  subject  of  the  certain  triumph  of  en  interml  c» 
ear.  Blessed  be  God->thls  waa  not  the  eommeoceiBeot  of  h«t 
acqualntanca  with  hhn.  She  knew  Him  long  befon-aad  irae* 
Him  to  be  "  •  vergprteemt  kelp  im  freeiUe." 

She  WIS  resigned  from  the  firat^ber  mind  wu  deligtefellf 
exercised—"  her  peace  waa  Hke  a  rirer.'*  Her  eufenof  one 
dally  like  the  person  and  countenance  of  ^ath  io  bM^chiinber. 
but  her  earthly  physician  came  faithfully  with  hisskitfol  9\k- 
Tiadons,  nnd  then  her  hearenly  physician  was  neTor  ebseet, 
making  her  dally  more  happy  than  the  daughien  of  heakb  la^ 
bloom,  and  "girlog  her  songe  m  the  nighu* 

Her  decline  waa  uninterrupted,  though  unexpeoedlj  do«: 
her  bodily  aufferings  apparently  on  the  eooauai  iocreax,  aa 
waa  also  her  experience  of  that  "  peace  which  pasKih  && 
uodetstanding.**  It  was  always  good  to  Tisit  hsr  skk  roen,  at 
least  In  the  experience  of  all  those  who  lofs  to  heaiie  the 
atmosphere  of  heavenly  communion ;  and  long  wfl)  her  pal* 
and  smiling  face,  and  the  quiet  apartment  where  dK  la7»  lie  the 
picture  of  hallowed  recollections. 

Towarda  the  last,  her  spasms  amounted  toeoaroldbDa,  asd 
they  followed  In  each  rapid  snoceesion,  that  only  tt  thort  inter- 
▼ala,  and  far  between,  waa  ahe  able,  apparenliy,  to  cotaBnad 
her  thoughta  at  all  For  two  weeka  before  she  hreathed  htt  bit, 
her  body  seemed  to  be  given  Into  the  hands  of  her  diaeiee,  which 
kept  It  nnoeaaingly  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  is  no  ascNiky  ftm 
this  10  belleTO  that  her  apirit  (the  link  of  sympitbr  being  pi^ 
tialJy  broken,)  was  not  the  meaowhlle  io  quiet  tndcipBbo"  re- 
posing on  the  boeom  of  Ite  heayenly  friend.  A  lodd  huerni  waa 
allowed  her  to  give  the  ailisGlioaaia  farewell  embrace t»  i»t  b*** 
band  and  her  daughters  and  ssrwanta.  Her  dsath  it  l«*f 
apparently  but  a  soft  and  easy  ceaaaiion  of  the  labor  o(  li^ii'S 
"Bleaeed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Load.  Theyreetfren 
their  labor. '> 
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FIVE  POLLARS  PER  ANIVUBL 


THE  ITALIAN   OPERA.* 

One  of  the  greatest  enjoymenli  of  a  European  raei- 
dence,  to  a  pereon  of  natural  or  cuUifated  tatte,  ia 
derived  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affiirda,  of  hear* 
log  the  beet  moiie,  by  the  best  performers.    Without 
pretending  to  the  exquisite  ear  or  exalted  passion,  of 
a  profeased  MtttmUe,  I  can  Uuly  say  that  I  deemed 
this  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  prtTilegee  and  plea- 
sorea.    It  was  in  Paris,  where  I  resided  during  the 
first  years  of  adoleeoence,  that  I  chie£y  enjoyed  the 
gratification  of  which  I  speak.   The  Italian  opera  there 
is  oonatantly  supplied  with  the  most  eminent  artisu, 
and  was  during  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  under  the 
direction  of  the  oelebmted  JtfistfCrs  Roesini  himself. 
He  was  not  exactly  the  manager,  the  fawprfjoria  as  the 
Italians  phrase  it ;  but  a  sort  of  general  superintendent 
who  directed  the  choice  and  the  getting  up  of  the  per- 
ibnnanoesi  which  were  composed,  chiefly,  of  his  own 
pieces.    This  was  obTiously  a  great  and  rare  adiran- 
tage.    It  was  like  Sbakspeare  or  Moliere,  superintend* 
ing  the  production  of  his  own  immortal  works.    It  may 
DoC  be  a  little  curious  to  know,  that  so  far  front  pre* 
senting  the  refined  or  intelleaual  appearance  which  we 
would  be  apt  to  attribute  to  him,  the  great  composer  is 
of  a  rubicund,  jolly  countenance,  and  of  gross  corpioreal 
proportions.    His  tastes  and  habits  are  in  accordance, 
for  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greateat 
epicures  or  rather  gosfrenemei  of  the  day.     In  ihe 
quaint  langusge  of  Charles  Lamb,  he  is  a  great  lover  of 
**  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes."    It  dimin- 
iahea  our  interest  in  eminent  musicians,  to  learn  that 
their  minds  and  habits  are,  generally,  but  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  etherial  character  of  their  pursuits. 
They  are  certainly  with  many  honorable  exceptions, 
apt  to  be  intemperate,  and  are  rarely  Intellectual,  though 
I  am  not  disposed  to  judge  them  so  harshly  as  Dr.  John- 
son, who  observed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  Dr.  Bur- 
nejr  waa  the  only  musician  he  ever  knew,  who  was  not 
a  fool.    The  former  unfortunate  propensity  may,  per* 
hapa,  be  explained  by  the  necessary  conviviality  of  their 
habits,  and  the  latter  defea  attributed  to  the  absorbing 
character  of  their  studies.    When  alone,  a  musician, 
inatead  of  thinking,  hums  an  air,  or  sings  with  his  mind, 
to  employ  with  some  modification  a  celebrated  figure  of 
Milton,  who  says  "  the  hand  sang  with  the  voice." 

To  return  to  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  the  celebrated 
lenwle  performers  in  my  time,  wer^  PaSta,  Sontag, 
Malibran,  Pisaroni,  and  Cinti ;  of  the  other  sex,  the 

♦  We  are  indebted  to  a  dletlnguiehed  literary  ffeDtlaman,  now 
a  reetdent  of  Weehington  city,  for  theee  trolj  Intereaiiog  and 
brilliant  TCOoliectionvof  tbe  ItaOan  Opera.  Bat,  In  the  etore  from 
wtatch  (heaa  araiae  proceed,  tbere  moet  be  a  ibouaand  ochere, 
•Dd  of  every  deeerlption,  Hngertog  behind.  Bach  a  nemory 
moat  Im  a  ireaaara,  that  abeaade  In  riches  of  variooe  sorts.  Give 
oa  raaatfiieeeBeea  of  eeeoea  and  persone,  of  Iksralure  and  an— 
Om  eioek  cannot  be  easily  aahaaned,  and  the  laver  he  will  cob* 
«er  upon  the  paUie  caanot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  We  ask 
fe  for  oiunelvee— we  aak  It  for  others.— JM.  5p.  JUL  McMcager. 


most  distinguished  were  Rubini,  Ghilli,  Tamburini, 
Garcia  and  Zuchelli.  There  were  many  other  secondary 
performers  of  great  merit  who  would  have  ranked  in 
the  first  class  elsewhere,  but  whose  talents  were  here 
eclipsed  by  superior  luminaries.  The  edifice,  appro- 
priated to  the  opera,  (which  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
the  other  day,  when  the  acting  manager,  Severini,  lost 
hia  life,)  was  of  moderate  dimensions,  constructed 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  musical  efiect,  and  ornamented 
with  taste  and  characteristic  propriety.  It  was  the 
resort  of  the  best  company  of  the  metropolis,  who 
always  made  their  appearance  en  grande  tmUtie,  which 
is  not  the  custom  in  French  theatres,  except  at  the  first 
representation  of  new  pieces,  and  on  benefit  nights. 
This  promotes  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  theatrical 
entertainments  not  a  little,  by  the  absence  of  restraint, 
and  by  obviating  the  necessity  of  tedious  or  expensive 
preparation.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  audience 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  always  exceedingly  striking 
and  attractive.  The  ilUe  of  Parisian  society,  not  to 
speak  of  distinguished  strangers,  was  always  to  be 
seen  assembled  there.  There  was  something  exceed- 
ingly fascinating,  nay,  intoxicating,  in  the  spectacle  of 
so  much  distinction,  beauty  and  iashion,  heightened  by 
the  etherial  strains  of  music, 

"  Which  into  Boulfl  doth  creep. 
Like  to  a  breese  from  heaven.** 

Some  of  the  moet  beautiful  women,  both  French  and 
foreign,  I  ever  beheld,  frequented  the  SaUe  Fovarf,  as  it 
waa  called,  and  contributed  much  to  the  gratification  of 
the  audience.  Among  these,  two  Spanish  ladies,  Anda* 
luaiaas  I  believe,  always  attracted  much  attention.  They 
were  **  high  damas,"  of  stately  form  and  rather  mas- 
sive proportions,  with  the  raven  hair,  proudly  fiashing 
eyes,  and  soft  brunette  complexion  of  their  country,  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  down,  slightly  shading  the 
upper  lip^  as  I  have  often  observed  in  Spanish  women, 
which  adds  to  the  imposing  character  of  their  facea. 
But  the  *' observed  of  all  observere"  was  a  young 
English  lady  of  rare  beauty.  She  generally  made  her 
appearance  late,  in  company  with  a  fine  looking  mar- 
ried sister,  and  her  entrance  was  always  announced  by 
a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  whole  assembly ;  an 
involuntary,  but  respectful  homage,  to  the  polver  of 
beauty.  Fair,  with  the  fresh,  yet  delicate  complexion 
and  slightly  expanded  form  of  her  countrywomen,  she 
possessed  that  indescribable  refinement  or  rather  purity 
of  air,  which  imparts  something  angelical  to  the  whole 
person.  She  was  always  attired  with  simple  elegance, 
timpUg  mundififf,  and  wore  her  hair,  which  was  almost 
of  the  hue  and  transparency  of  amber,  (the  JUma  of 
the  ancients,  the  eapelli  dPcro  of  the  Italians,)  parted  4 
la  Madmma  upon  the  forehead,  on  which  was  placed,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  gem  of  antique 
&shion,  supported  by  a  single  strand  of  those  delicate 
Venetian  chains^  light  and  exquisite  as  frostwork.  As  I 
gazed,  enchanted,  upon  this  beautiful  creature,  how 
often  did  I  wish  fiw  the  "  art  that  can  immortalize**  of  a 
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Titian  or  a  Lawrence — ^but  I  haYe  her  portrait  yiyidly 
f>ainted  upon  my  mind,  I  cannot  say  my  heart,  for  I 
did  not  know  her,  and  worshipped  her  only  as  a  Chal- 
dean would  a  star.    She  was  to  me  a  cynosure. 

Among  the  company  which  frequented  the  opera 
were  always  to  be  distinguished  the  professed  amateurs, 
or  dUatanH,  as  the  Italians  call  them.  These  persons 
are  invariable  attendants,  occupying  always  the  same 
places,  from  which  they  could  scarcely  be  missed  with- 
out a  loss  of  easle  or  reputation.  They  are  character- 
ized by  an  air  of  intense,  yet  chastened  enjoyment, 
which  rarely  exhibits  itself  in  boisterous  applause.  The 
chariness  of  their  praise  renders  it  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  performers,  whose  reputation  and  success  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  fiat  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  "  nothing  if  not  critical**  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  Italians,  who,  all  the  world  over,  are  rticognized 
as  arbiters  in  such  matters.  Byron  has  a  vwy  amusing 
description  of  one  of  these  judUid  gentlemen,  in  the 
following  lines  from  Beppo,  the  happiest  specimen  of 
the  seriocomical  or  Puici  verse  in  the  English  language, 
if  we  except  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which,  however,  is 
rather  a  poem  of  the  mock  h«roic  order. 

Hfl  WM  a  critic  upon  operM,  too, 

And  knew  all  nicetiet  of  the  sock  and  btiekin  j 
And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 
Song,  ecene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  **  seccaiora.** 

Hie  "  braro*'  wasdecleiTe,  for  that  eouDd 
Hush'd  "  academia**  eigh'd  in  silent  awe ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look*d  around. 
For  fear  of  some  falee  note^s  detected  flaw. 

The  "  prima  donna*s**  tuneftil  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  ofhia  **  bah  !" 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra*alto, 

Wlsh*d  him  Ato  fkthom  under  the  RIalto. 

Distinguished  from  these  again  are  the  enthusiasts ; 
the  passionate  admirers,  who  are  vtsry  aptly  termed 
musical  fanatics,  fanMtiei  per  la  mtuieo.  They  make  up 
by  intensity  of  enjoyment  for  the  less  fastidious  delicacy 
of  their  taste,  and  are  more  anxious,  or  capable,  of  feeling 
a  great  deal,  than  of  judging  with  extreme  nicety.  Their 
habit  is  to  go  into  ecstasies  at  every  touching  note  or 
brilliant  passage,  and  to  exhibit  the  varying,  impas- 
sioned effects,  attributed,  by  Dryden,  to  the  divine 
Timotheus.  Their  delight  seems  to  be  absolutely  con- 
Tulsive,  and  their  sensibility  to  music  the  true  kyHaiea 
paaaio.  One  elderly  gentleman  of  this  class,  used  to 
amuse  me,  particularly.  His  appearance  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  but  a  singularly  long,  flexible  noae, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
snuC  This  Slaukenbergius  redevimu  of  most  un roman- 
tic aspect,  regularly  accompanied  the  prima  donna  with 
the  tap  of  his  hand  upon  the  box,  increasing  constantly 
in  vehemence  as  she  proceeded,  until  he  lost  all  control 
of  himself,  and  would  throw  his  body  backward  and  for- 
ward and  laterally,  like  a  person  with  St.  Vltus^  dance ; 
and  then  at  length,  absolutely  overcome  by  the  violence 
of  his  sensations,  would  fall  back,  and  explode  in  a  storm 
of  ftrova  bnniasimaSf  gradually  dying  away  in  faint  mur- 
murs of  palpitating  emotion,  like  one  tickled  intoafiL 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris  the  celebrated  Pasta  was 
the  reigning  prima  donna.  But  first,  let  me  tell  what  a 
prtfM  doftfia  is.  A  prtina<2anno,  then,  is  the  high  priestess 
of  music ;  a  sort  of  profane  St.  Cecilia^  who  is  absolutely 
deified  and  worshipped  by  the  devotees  to  the  "concord 
of  sweet  sounds.**    If  she  be  handsome,  which  is  gene- 


rally the  case,  for  it  requires  a  rare  combination  of  ad- 
vantages to  assume  this  exalted  positioii,  the  enUnMiBam 
with  which  she  inspires  her  admirers,  is  anbonnded. 
She  is  the  favorite  of  kings  and  princes ;  die  has  the 
nobles  of  the  land  in  her  train ;  she  never  appeara^  onless 
thronged  by  a  crowd  of  impassioned  devotees.  Wealth 
is  poured  at  her  feet  like  water;  the  most  cosily  pre> 
sents,  from  every  source,  are  heaped  upoo  her ;  jeweb 
without  number, "  pearls  and  barbaric  goM**  are  Itte- 
rally  showered  upon  her  laurelled  bead.^  Her  attend- 
ant is  a  prince;  her  humblest  servant  some  haughty 
ambassador.  She  feeds  upon  the  perfumed  brvath  of 
applause,  and  lives  snd  moves  and  has  bar  being  in  Ike 
*'  purple  light  of  love."  Duels  are  fought  for  her ;  sui- 
cides are  committed  on  her  account ;  she  has  her  fiwtion 
which  divides  the  state,  with  the  zeal  and  bitterness  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  Democrat  and  Federalist.  Bewsre, 
in  a  mixed  company  how  you  disparage  her  merits,  or 
exalt  her  rival :  you  may  receive  a  cartel  upon  Ike  spot, 
and  the  dawning  light  of  the  morrow  shine  throogfa  your 
body.  Such  a  life  must  indeed  be  a  ftsetnating  one,  to 
a  proud  and  beautiful  woman,  but  it  has  its  dmwbs^ 
and  disadvantages  like  the  humblest  eonditioii.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  a  position  of  such  giddy  height, 
and  the  necessity  of  sooner  or  later  deseending  fran  the 
pedestal,  and  retreating  again  among  the  Qiidistio- 
guished  multitude,  must  be  humiliating,  not  only  to 
submit  to,  but  even  to  think  of.  This  was  the  frie  of 
the  distinguished  Fodor,  shortly  before  the  period  at 
which  I  speak,  who  was  deprived  of  the  powen  of  her 
voice,  which,  not  even  a  residence  in  the  pure  and 
balmy  air  of  Parthenope,  could  restore. 

To  return  to  Pasta,  though  not  precisely  handsome, 
she  was  a  woman  of  most  noble  face  and  figurey  fbraied 
by  nature  to  personate  the  queenly  characters  which 
were  generally  allotted  to  her.    She  was  oonsideRd,  by 
many,  the  first  tragic  actress  of  the  age,  nor  was  theie 
much  exaggeration  in  the  estimate.    There  was  some- 
thing high  and  majestical  in  her  air,  and  it  might  be 
said  of  her,  as  of  Venus,  by  Virgil  **imeeumptdmi  Dies^- 
her  gait  bespoke  the  goddess.    Her  Toice,  which,  if  I 
recollect  right,  was  what  is  called  a  mezxo  jspraai,  that 
is,  one  embracing  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  fe- 
male scale,  was  of  great  Tolume,  force  and  flexibifky, 
though  in  its  lower  notes  a  Httle  husky  (eeiaCa)  which 
very  defect,  however,  she  was  skilful  to  turn  to  dia- 
matic  efliect.    Never  shall  I  forget  her  persooaikn  of 
the  queen  in  Rossini*s  noble  opera  of  ScsurssBde,  the 
finest,  in  my  humble  opinion,  of  his  serious  woAx 
Pride,  ambition,  love,  remorse,  despair,  were  deptctcd, 
as  if  felt,  in  turn,  with  a  fervor  and  force,  to  which  Ba- 
sic seemed  to  add  tenfold  expression  and  power.    So 
highly  was  she  esteemed  by  her  admirers,  that  they 
gave  her  the  title  of  la  dies,  the  divine,  which  becaaie 
the  customary  prefix  to  her  name.    This  recalls  to  ny 
mind,  the  profane  enthusiasoi  of  the  admirers  of  a  great 
singer,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  **  one  God, 
one  Farinelli  !**  In  the  sublime  opera  of  JViosf  in 
I  once  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  hear  Pasta,  in 

*  f  think  It  was  Bootag,  who,  before  her  marrfage,  czpoied  m 
sale  the  varioos  presents  she  had  raeeivad  durkiff  hev  absit,  bat 
brtUlant  career.  Th«  qoaatit  j  of  jewels,  wiocIms,  rtafa,  chaiai, 
oeeklacea,  kc  Ite. ;  of  caahoMna,  aad  boaa,  and  sails aaiiiri 
haiHlkefcMels,  and  arailned  cleaka,  and  boxaa  of  ceglisif  pw- 
fnmoa,  and  packagsa  of  glove*  wkhout 
iDcrsdibla. 
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panj  with  Cinti,  Rubtni,  Galli,  Zuchelli  and  other 
artiatB  of  distinction,  a  combination  of  talent  which 
made  i^n  Impression  not  easy  to  be  effaced. 

Cinli,  whom  I  have  just  named,  was  a  beaatiful  Ita- 
lian, of  rather  diminutive  height,  yet  slightly  massive 
proportions,  wholae  dear,  melodious  and  graceful  toprcno 
was  always  listened  to  with  delight.  In  the  French 
opera  of  Lt  Rosaigwfli  in  which  she  "  trilled  her  thick 
warbled  notes"  in- emulation  of  the  nightingale,  her  per- 
formance rose  to  the  highest  grade  of  art 

I  sbali  never  cease  to  remember,  the  first  appearance, 
in  Paris,  of  the  inimitable  Sontag,  whose  early  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  to  quote  with  slight  mbdificaiion 
Johnson's  remark  upon  Garrick,  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
the  musical  world.    It  was  the  day  before  I  set  out 
upon  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  I  made  no  small  efibrt  to  be 
present,  upon    the  eventful  occasion,  die  "dramatic 
solemnity,"  as  the  French  phrase  iL    She  came,  pre- 
ceded, indeed,  by  a  brilliant  reputation,  but  which  had 
not  yet  undergone  the  severe  test  of  a  Parisian  audi- 
ence, composed,  as  it  is,  of  distinguished  coimotMCiirt, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  opera  chosen  for  her 
il/M/,  was  la  CenermMm,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  heroine  makes  her  first  appearance  in  a  rustic  dress, 
to  which  and  to  domestic  drudgery,  she  has  been  con- 
demned by  her  proud,  unfeeling  sisters.    The  first 
tones  which  streamed  from  her  lips,  clear,  brilliant  and 
dashing,  electrified  the  house,  and  at  once  insured  a 
success,  which  went  on  increasing,  until  she  quitted  the 
■cene  of  her  uninterrupted  triumphs.    Hervoice  cannot 
easily  be  defined,  or  even  described.    It  was  one  of 
unrivalled  power  and  compass ;  clear,  full  and  sweet ; 
of  rare  flexibility  and  wonderful  precision.  Her  ataceato 
notes  were  particularly  striking  and  came  sparkling 
out,  with  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
The  management  of  her  voice  was^  admirable.    She 
would  run  up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale  with  won- 
derful rapidity  and  distinctness ;  dashing  in  qunk  tran- 
sition between  the  most  distant  notes;  jumping  whole 
octaves  at  a  leap,  yet  lighting  upon  the  most  remote 
points,  with  an  agility  and  accuracy  which  seemed  to 
be  the  effect  of  magic    Her  execution  of  the  variations 
of  Rode,  in  the  piano  scene  of  the  Barber,  was  a  rare 
lew*  dc  /one,  a  perfect  Ugerdemain  of  the  voice.    She 
was,  withal,  a  lovely  woman,  wi(h  the  simplicity,  yet. 
not  the  coarseness,  perhaps  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  fair  of  Germany;  of  sweet  manners,  modest  deport- 
ment and  perfect  propriety  of  life.    These  attractive 
qualities,  proved  a  general  misfortune,  for  they  won 
her  the  hand  of  the  young  Count  Rossi,  Piedmonlese 
minister,  I  believe,  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  she  is 
said  to  adorn  by  her  talents,  beauty  and  virtue.    This 
marriage,  which  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret,  atone 
time  threw  a  cloud   upon   her  character,  as  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  for  some  months  from  the  scene,  for 
a  reason  which  nothing  but  matrimony  can  justify. 
The  scandal,  however,  was  at  length  happily  cleared 
up,  by  the  avowal  of  the  honorable  connection.   I  never 
fail  to  smile,  when  I  recollect  a  conversation,  which  I 
bad  with  a  Frenchman,  who  sat  next  to  me,  at  her 
reappearance  after  this  event,  and  before  the  idtarciue' 
vuiU.    He  applauded  her  with  peculiar  vehemence,  as 
he  told  me,  for  that  very  cause,  because  it  would  secure 
her  services  to  the  public,  as  long  as  the  duration  of 
her  delightful  talenL    He  maintained  with  true  French 


philosophy,  that  virtue  was  a  vice  in  an  actress;  as  it 
rendered  her  liable  to  be  married  by  some  man  of  rank 
or  opulence,  to  whose  private  gratification  the  pleasures 
of  nations  were  thus  sacrificed.  "  C*esi  le  plus  affreux  dies 
monopoics,"  **  it  is  the  most  detestable  of  monopolies," 
he  exclaimed,  citing  to  roe  at  the  same  time,  the  instance 
of  the  singer  Naldi,  who  married  the  Count  de  Sparre, 
and  that  of  the  beautiful  dancer,  Mereandotti,  the  Tag- 
lioni  of  her  day,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  rich  Ball 
Hughes,  or  Hughes  Ball,  I  forget  which,  more  generally 
known  as  Golden  Ball ;  not  to  mention  other  examples. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  1^  hear  Sontag,  several 
times  in  company  with  Malibran,  whose  organ  was 
perhaps,  not  so  extraordinary,  but,  who  excelled  her 
distinguished  rival,  in  passion,  expression  and  dramatic 
talent.    She  made  her  tUbiU  in  America,  with  great 
applause,  and  fleshed  her  maiden  sword,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  figure,  upon  the  boards  of  New  York. 
Here  she  was  induced  to  contract  a  marriage  with 
an  old  French  merchant,  who  proved  a  bankrupt,  a  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  this  ill-starred  and  ill- 
assorted  union.    Availing  herself  of  some  informality 
in  the  procedure,  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  marriage 
annulled  by  the  French  tribunals,  when  she  bestowed 
her  hand  freely,  upon  de  Beriot  the  violinist,  who  was 
so  much  censured,  by  the  English  public,  though  per* 
haps  unjustly,  for  his  alleged  insensibility  after  her 
melancholy  death.    Her  first    appearance   in    Paris, 
though  indicating  great  talent,  was  not  decidedly  sue* 
oessful.    She  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  for  a  season, 
and  improve  her  wonderful  faculties  by  thorough  train- 
ing, the  consequence  of  which  was,^  that  at  her  reap- 
pearance, she  at  once  captivated  all  ears  and  hearts, 
and  placed  herself  in  the  front  rank  of  performers.  She 
was  indeed  a  genius  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
All  the  powers  and  effects  of  her  voice  seemed   to 
emanate  from  the  soul  within.    Every  thing  which  she 
did,  appeared  to  come  from  inspiration;  like  the  Pytho- 
ness, she  seemed,  agitated,  rapt,  possessed.    When 
kindled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  or  the  pas- 
sions which  she  represented,  she  would  often  produce 
effects  as  surprising  to  herself  as  to  others,  and  which 
seemed  ever  new  ahd  inexhaustible.    She  seemed  to 
give  herself  up,  te  Msaer  otter,  to  the  illusion  of  the 
moment,  and  really,  feel  all  and  more  than  she  repre- 
sented.   She  had  all  the  qualities  of  soul  and  person  to 
make  a  great  actress.    She  was  literally  consumed  by 
enthusiasm,  and  the  harsh  treatment  of  her  father, 
together  with  the  events  of  her  early  life,  had  made 
her  deeply  familiar  with  tragic  emotions.    Her  ambi- 
tion, too,  was  so  great,  that  she  wouki  sometimes 
actually  faint  upon  the  scene,  from  the  earnestness  of 
her  efforts  and  the  intensity  of  her  feelings.    Her  face 
was  faultlessly  classical,  with  a  chiselled  definiteness 
of  outline,  and  her  figure  chaste  and  graceful  as  those 
sometimes  seen  upon  an  antique  vase.    Every  year 
added  to  the  talent  and  reputation  of  this  unsurpassed 
queen  of  song,  until  she  perished  at  length,  amidst  the 
smoke  and  steam  of  Beotian  Manchester,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  her  fame,  a  victim  to  the  euthusiasm  of  her 
temperament  and  her  devotion  to  the  sublime  art  of 
which  she  was  so  illustrious  a  votary.    "  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young.**  Melancholy  consolation  I    May 
flowers  of  softest  hue  and  sweetest  fragrance  spring 
firom  the  dost  of  her  who  was  the  pride  and  delight  of 
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nations!  Fit  emblem  and  moarnert  may  the  night* 
iogale  warble  sadly  among  the  branches  which  shade 
a  tomb,  so  often  moistened  with  "melodious  tears." 
Alas,  poor  Malibran ! 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Pisaroni,  the  most  cele- 
brated emOrdto  of  her  day.  Her  Toice,  which  was 
full,  strong,  and  solemn,  might  not  be  unaptly  called  a 
female  bass,  and  she  generally  appeared  in  male  cha- 
racters, many  of  which  were  written  expressly  for 
her.  She  was  as  remarkable  fbr  ugliness  as  talent 
Her  face,  which  was  broad,  coarse  and  swart,  and  dis- 
torted by  the  most  horrible  grimaces  when  singing,  was 
in  keeping  with  her  low  squat  figure— whose  attitudes, 
to  make  use  of  an  inelegant  comparison,  reminded  one 
of  those  of  a  cow.  There  could  not  be  greater  evidence 
of  her  talent  than  the  high  gratification  which  she  uni- 
formly afllbrded,  notwithstanding  such  repulsive  diaad- 
irantages.  She  had  much  intelligence-— combined  with 
sensibility,  which  qualities  were  exhibited  with  the  great- 
est effect  in  the  fine  character  of  Jirsaet,  in  the  opera  of 
Memiramidif  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  in 
which  I  several  times  heard  her  sing  with  Pasta.  The 
nnfemintne  character  of  her  low,  rich,  sonorous  voice,  no 
doubt  contributed  not  a  little,  to  her  success.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  relate  an  anecdote  regarding  her,  which  I 
had,  but  the  other  day,  from  tho  person  who  is  the 
principal  subject  of  it.  An  American  gentleman  who 
fills  with  distinguished-  ability  an  honorable  staUon  in 
his  native  state,  was  travelling  a  few  yeare  since,  from 
Bologna  to  Venice.  Upon  entering  the  coach,  at  the 
former  plnce,  he  observed  among  the  passengers,  a 
lady,  whose  singular  ugliness  made  a  very  disagreeable 
impression  upon  him.  l^he  purity  of  her  accent  and 
elegance  of  her  converaation  combined  with  her  en- 
gaging manners,  soon  however  reeonciled  bia»  to  her 
appearance,  and  they  wera  not  long  together  era  ahe 
became  quite  a  favorite  with  him.  To  while  away 
the  tedium  of  the  route,  my  friend,  among  other  exp^ 
dients,  proposed  singing,  to  which  the  lady,  after  some 
hesitation  consented,  archly,  however,  making  it  a  con- 
dition that  he  should  take  the  first  turn.  Mutual  press- 
ing and  bantering  ensued,  and  the  worthy  Virginian, 
who  probably  did  not  know  b  from  a  bulPs  foot,  in 
music,  (as  the  schoolboys  say,)  was  upon  the  point  of 
favoring  the  company  with  a  specimen  of  transatlantic 
vocalisation,  when  fortunately  for  himself  and  the  musi- 
cal reputation  of  ouir  country,  the  coach  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Po,  whera  it  was  detained  a  few  moments 
by  the  preparationa  for  passing  the  ferry.  Hera  the 
accidental  sight  of  her  passport,  revealed  to  the  asi»> 
pished  Virginian,  that  it  was  the  famous  Pisaroni, 
whom  he  was  about  to  favor  with  a  song  by  way  of 
encouragement  I  Upon  re-entering  the  coach,  he  ex- 
pressed to  her  his  gratification  at  the  good  fortune 
which  had  thrown  him  into  the  company  of  so  cele- 
brated a  person,  good-humoredly  upbraiding  her,  at 
the  aame  time,  tor  the  ridiculous  position  in  which 
rile  had  nearly  placed  him.  She  acknowledged  his 
compliments  with  becoming  politeness,  observing  that 
she  preferred  maintaining  her  mcogniio  in  travelling,  as 
it  saved  her  from  much  embarrassment,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  had  no  tolerance  for  her  vocation. 

A  little  incident  of  harmless  scandal  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  Emulous  of  the  success  of  Sontag,  a 
countrywoman.  Mademoiselle  Heinefetter,  euna  to  I 


Paris,  having  ek>ped  from  the  court  of  the  Gnnd  Doke 

of  Hesse  Cassel,  to  whose  chapel  she  had  been  auadiei 
She  was  a  remarkably  fine,  luxuriant  kiokinf  penoo, 
which  circumstance,  though  she  possesnd  eeaadenble 
professional  elevemcas,  gave  her  for  s  diort  tioi,a 
eucoess,  to  which  perhaps  the  order  of  her  talent  did 
not  entitle  her.  But  what  excited  the  public  itrongl; 
in  her  ihvor,  was  the  circomstanee,  that  the  Onod 
Duke  caused  bis  resident  in  Paris  to  imect  ■  poblia- 
tion  in  the  papers^  oomplaioing  in  ae  mesisred  tenai 
of  the  treachery  of  her  eecepede,  and  it  wu  cren  hioi- 
ed  that  a  formal  demand  for  her,  was  to  benadeto 
the  government.  The  French,  who  immediately  as- 
pected,  that  the  regraU  of  his  Highaen  pieeeedtd 
from  a  cause  more  tender  than  her  voice,  (wbctber 
excited  by  retrospect  or  anticipation,  it  wai  bud  ta 
say,)  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the  expeoR  of 
the  petty  Oerman  prince,  and  swore  aumily  tbM  he 
shouki  not  have  her  back  without  beroonieoL  "Ct 
n'ui  puUwu  etfUre  da  resesH  de  Is  ^Sfkmdk."  "  Tbis 
is  not  a  diplomatic  matter,**  they  exckimed; **  hii  Sena* 
Highness  is  very  ridiculous  in  endeavoriag  to  eaptnau 
a  lady  by  such  meana.**  WhatbeesnMofher,ldoBot 
know.  Not  having  met  with  sueoev  eqval  to  ber 
expecUtion,  I  think  it  probable  that  she  finally  listened 
to  the  solicitationa  of  the  Duke,  and  retmcd  to  ddigbt 
the  atately  court  of  Hesn  Cassel  and  its  wmstf^ 
master. 

0€  the  gentlemen  I  will  not  speak  panienlariy. 
Tamburini,  whose  name  ia  a  very  appropriate  <Nie,ii 
the  first  bass  of  his  age,  if  Lablacbe  whom  I  htf  e  art 
helird,  be  excepted,  aod  Rubini  without  eoBpuisoe, 
the  best  tenor. 

It  waa  indeed  a  privilege,  a  rich  banquet  for  the  soel, 
to  hear  the  graceful  melody  of  Ciwaraea,  the  toaduag 
notes  of  Petsiette,  the  unearthly  strains  of  Mumtt  aod 
the  rich,  various  and  brilliant  music  of  £eMit,exttaud 
by  such  accomplished  artists.  Often  when  exbaerted 
by  excitement,  or  Texed  by  the  turmoil  sod  caiei  of 
life,  have  I  soothed  my  rufiled  feelings,  and  ncniiicd 
my  jaded  spirits,  by  a  resort  to  this  higbeat  and  bom 
intellectual  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sense,  if  oiosiecaB 
be  so  called.  Of  all  my  enjoyments  abroad,  (I  spetk 
of  mere  enjoyments,)  that  which  I  beat  remember,  and 
moat  regret,  is  the  one  I  have  just  described. 

Before  I  close,  though  not  strictly  in  seeordaoeevitli 
my  subject,  I  must  say  a  few  words  shout  the  eekbft* 
ted  Paganini,  who  has  attracted  so  much  atteotiooiD 
the  laat  few  yeara.  I  had  the  pleasom  of  besring  IM 
before  he  lefl  Italy,  and  can  truly  say,  he  iatbeoKirt 
wonderful  person  I  ever  met  with.  1  eaaoot  miilrvi 
the  improssion  he  produced  upon  me,  bcesase  it  vit 
made  before  I  had  heard  of  bis  repoUtioo  orefeabii 
name^  During  a  abort  residence  in  Floranee,  viv 
boyish  curiosity,  I  managed  to  obtain  sdmiMOB  to 
the  morning  rehearaals  at  the  open.  On  ose  « 
these  occasions,  Paganini  who,  as  I  said  before,  vu 
entirely  unknown  to  me,  preaided  at  the  repetitioe  «f  | 
concert,  which  he  was  to  give  in  the  evening  1  thinkl 
was  the  sole  auditor,  besides  the  perfanner^  ^'t 
instrumental.    The  instant  he  touched  the  violin,  I  fcn 

the  efiTectof  his  wonderful  talent  I  hare  k«><^ 
moat  celebrated  viotiniats  in  Europe,  but  he  ii  bcyoed 
all  compariaon  with  them.  In  his  hands  the  inatnuMBt 
becomea  somfithiog  elM  and  mora.    The  Bftnotf  >> 
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which  he  places  it  under  hit  chin  and  left  ear,  (which 
jeems  to  Usten  intensely  to  its  lofUet  brealhiDga,)  and 
grasps  it  with  his  long^  bony  fingers,  is  very  peculiar. 
He  draws  the  bow  over  the  strings  with  long  sweeps, 
sometimes  Ytry  gently,  and  at  others  as  if  he  would 
crush  all  beneath  it.  The  effects  which  he  produces 
are  as  Yarioos  as  they  are  extraordinary.  Now  exqui- 
sitely delicate  and  'sofl ;  then  brillbnt,  animated  and 
graceful ;  and  at  times  wild,  thrilling  and  unearthly; 
he  passes  in  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
SooMtinies  you  seem  to  hear  the  soft  breathings  of  an 
Eolian  harp ;  then,  the  gay  notes  of  a  merry  company ; 
anoD  waftii^  of  heavenly  music  that  call  to  mind^ 

**  That  undlfcurbed  song  of  pure  concent 
Aye  tung  before  the  Ba|»phire-color*d  throne  j** 

terminating  at  last  in 

**  I^smottUUJoB  loud 
Heard  oo  the  niefkil  etream,** 

such  wailing  sounds  as  startled  the  ear  of  DantCi  when 
he  approached  the  gates  of  eternal  misery. 

Qolf I  soeplrl,  plaoll  ed  aM  feal 

BlecmsTaa  per  l*ser  eenza  etelle. 

Perch  *lo  al  corolnciar  ne  lacrimal, 

Diverse  lingae,  orribill  favelle. 

Parole  dl  dolore,  accentl  d*lra, 

Toci  site  e  floche,  e  euon  di  man  con  elle, 

Fscevano  on  tomuko.     Jeale    b^mrmm:  CmL  lit* 


So  clear  and  round  are  Pa^nini's  tones  that  they  seem 
to  proceed  from  an  instrument  stringed  with  glass. 
Independently  of  his  execution  he  possesses  genius  in 
the  highest  degree,  which  seems  to  master  and  tyran- 
nize over  his  soul.  He  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
spirit  within.  When  executing  His  musical  improvisa- 
tions, the  expression  of  his  eye  becomes  intense  and  fit- 
ful, his  frame  shudders,  and  his  arms  and  fingers  act 
witli  an  apparently  convulsive  motion.  He  has  theo 
the  air  of  a  galvanized  corpsol  It  is  at  these  momenta, 
he  produces  those  wild,  thrilling  and  tempestuous 
effects^  which  cannot  be  listened  to  without  emotion  too 
intense  to  be  agreeable.  A  fierce  demon  seems  to  agi- 
tate his  frame,  and  it  is  when  in  this  condition,  that  his 
instrument  has  been  compared  to  a  wild  beast,  which 
gna;wing  his  vitals,  draws  from  him  those  wailing 
and  agonizing  sounds.  His  appearance  adds,  not  a 
little,  to  the  effect  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  Tall 
and  gaunt,  with  a  cadaverous  face,  sunken  eyes  of  hec- 
tic transparency,  hollow  cheeks,  and  long,  lank,  dark 
locks,  falling  down  to  his  shoulders,  he  is  an  admirable 
personification  of  that  enthusiasm  of  which  he  is  the 
▼ictim.  He  is,  or  was,  very  much  like  the  portraits  I 
have  seen  of  Irving,  the  mad  Scotch  preacher,  who  set 
all  London  .in  a  ferment,  some  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  such  is  the  effect  of  his  performance  upon  his  ner- 
yous^  excitable  temperament,  that  it  oflen  incapaci- 
tates him  for  some  days  after.  There  is  no  affectation 
about  him,  but  rather  an  awkward  stiffness,  and  his 
bow  is  so  constrained  and  uncouth,  that  it  has  been 
facetiously  observed  to  be  just  such  a  reverence  as  a 

^  Here  eig he  with  laroentsilone  and  loud  moans 
Reeoonded  through  the  air  plerc*d  by  no  aur, 
That  e*en  I  wept  at  entering.    Varloue  tonguec, 
Horrible  langnagee,  outcrlea  of  woe, 
4cceote  of  anger,  yoieee  deep  and  hoaree 
WUh  bande  together  amoce  that  ewellM  the  aoondo 
Made  op  atnoiaft,  4c. 


lobater  might  be  supposed  to  make.  His  performance 
on  one  string,  I  look  upon  as  a  mere  lour  de  Joree^  an 
object  of  vulgar  curiosity,  and  would  not  mention  it, 
but  for  the  story  by  which  it  is  generally  explained.  It 
was  reported  and  generally  believed,  that  be  had  suf-^ 
fared  s  long  imprisonment  for  having  assassinated  his 
wife.  His  sole  resource  was  his  violin,  and  having  but 
a  small  supply  of  catgut,  as  the  story  goes,  in  order  to 
economize  it,  he  learned  to  dispense  with  three  of  the 
usual  number  of  strings.  This  melo-dramatic  tale, 
added  much  to  the  curiosity  and  interest  which  he  in- 
spired. People  looked  upon  him  with  a  mysterious 
dread,  as  a  sort  of  demon  incarnate.  He  was  perhaps  the 
devil  who  played  for  the  aleeping  Tartinu  The  magic 
artist  never  deigned  to  contradict  the  story,  until  walking 
one  day,  on  the  hauUtardM  of  Paris,  he  saw  in  a  shop 
window,  a  picture  representing  himself  with  a  fiend-like 
countenance,  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the 
imploring  Mrs.  Paganinu  He  could  not  stand  the 
joke  carried  thus  far,  and  accordingly  addressed  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  public  journals,  declaring  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  tale,  and  appealing 
to  respectable  persons,  who  had  known  him  from 
infancy,  for  the  truth  of  his  averment.  Prom  this  let- 
ter, it  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  musical  pMtgy 
from  his  infancy,  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been 
devoted  tothe  cultivation  of  his  divine  art»  In  fact,  he 
had  never  been  married.  Little  Miss  Watson,  who 
eloped  with  or  rather  to  hhn,  does  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  him  as  a  monster.  The  story  however  is 
founded  upon  a  fact,  which  occurred  in  Italy,  partially 
as  represented,  more  than  a  century  ago.  I  heaid 
Paganini  several  times  in  Florence  in  the  presence  of 
the  court  and  brilliant  audiences,  upon  which  he  always 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  impression. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  difference 
in  the  musical  talent  and  passion  of  nations.  The 
English  are  perhaps  the  most  unmusical  of  civilized 
people.  The  French  have  more  passion  for  music,  but 
the  national  taste  is  a  vicioua  one,  and  their  language 
worse  adapted  to  it  than  any  other  cultivated  tongue. 
The  Germans,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  a  pro- 
found musical  passion  and  they  excel  all  other  nations  in 
instrumental  skill.  Their  music  is  tender,  romantic, 
rich  and  solemn.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  a 
boat  of  others,  are  composers  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
But  Italy  is  the  very  seat  and  throne  of  the  musical 
empire.  There,  are  found  the  greatest  number  of  cele- 
brated composers,  and  thence  come  nearly  all  the  great 
singers.  There  must  be  smnething  in  the  climate  and 
air  very  favorable  to  the  voice,  for  when  impaired  in 
other  countries,  it  is  oAen  restored  by  a  short  reaidence 
in  the  mild  region  of  Ausonia.  Music,  there,  is  a  uni- 
versal passion,  and  even  the  common  people  excel  in  it. 
I  have  often,  in  a  moonlight  night,  foHowed  groups  of 
laborers,  who  were  executing  with  fine  taste,  and  admi- 
rable unison,  passages  from  the  populsr  operas.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  agreeable  surprise  I  once  experienced 
upon  entering  a  silk  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  royal  residence  of  Caserta  near  Naples,  at  finding, 
perhaps  a  hundred  neatly  dressed  peasant  girls,  seated 
in  rows  in  a  large  airy  hall,  all  singing  at  their  work,  in 
harmonious  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  of 
their  own  sex.  It  was  a  most  charming  spectacle,  and 
strongly  expressive  of  the  national  taste  and  passwn. 
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Bat  I  must  stop,  ere  I  have  exhausted  my  subject, 
for  fear  of  wearying  my  readers,  if  I  have  not  done  so 
already.  These  reminiscences  mast  be  pardoned  ibr 
their  Tagueness  and  inaccuracy,  as  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  impressions  were  made,  and  I  have  no  notes 
to  aid  my  memory.  I  must  also  crave  indulgence  for 
any  erroneous  use  of  technical  terms,  into  which  I  may 
have  fiiUen,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  ecnnoii$eut, 

J.  L.  M. 


THE  LAND  FAR  AWAY. 

BT  ELORA. 

There  are  bright  homes  mid  bowers  of  deathless  glory, 
There  are  blue  skies  o^erbending  them  in  love ; 

Sweet  winds  that  never  sighed  round  ruins  hoary, 
Or  song  the  Autumn  requiem  of  the  grove. 

There  are  fair  flowers  by  crystal  waters  springing, 
That  never  bore  the  semblance  of  decay, 

On  the  soft  air  their  perfumed  incense  flinging. 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

There  on  the  mountain  tops,  the  day  declining, 
Hath  never  caused  a  twilight  shade  to  rest! 

Each  height,  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  shining 
With  suolike  brightness  o*er  the  vallies  blest 

And  there  are  dweller*  in  those  scenes  of  gladness. 
O'er  whose  pure  being  death  can  have  no  sway, 

Whose  voices  utter  not  a  note t»f  sadness, 
In  a  land  for  away  1 

Cherub  and  seraphim  of  glory,  bending 
With  holy  raptures  at  a  throne  of  light ; 

Angels  and  saints  their  songs  of  triumph  blending ; 
Theit  are  the  dwellers  in  that  region  bright. 

And  some  have  walked  with  ut  the  path  of  sorrow. 
And  felt  the  storms  of  many  a  wintry  day ; 

But,  oht  they  wakened  on  a  blissful  nonow. 
In  a  land  far  away ! 

And  shall  we  weep  for  those  to  joy  departed  ? 

Or  shall  we  mourn  that  tkey  shall  grieve  no  more  7 
Sick  as  we  are,  and  sad  and  weary -hearted. 

Shall  we  recall  them  from  that  blessed  shore? 
See  where  they  dwell — the  forms  we  loved  and  cherished; 

From  age,  dim-eyed  with  hair  of  silver  gray. 
To  the  fair  babe  that  like  a  blossom  perished — 
In  a  land  far  away  I 

Thou,  best  and  dearest— ever-gentle  mother. 
Who  soothed  me  in  thy  circling  arms  to  rest, 

Stilling  the  cries  which  would  have  vexed  another. 
By  folding  me  with  love  upon  thy  breast— 

Qreen  o'er  thy  grave  for  years  the  long  grass  sighing. 
Hath  seemed  to  mourn  above  the  mouldering  clay. 

But  well  I  know  thy  spirit  dwells  undying, 
In  a  land  far  away  I 

And  He  whose  brightness  suns  and  stars  are  veiling. 

Whose  form  once  seen  would  blind  our  mortal  eyi 
With  Him  who  bore  unmoved  the  scoffers*  railing, 

And  died  to  give  us  entrance  to  the  skies — 
Father  and  Son  and  ever- blessed  Spirit, 

There  with  their  presence  make  eternal  day  I 
Oh !  glorious  are  the  homes  the  good  inherit 
In  a  land  (ar  away ! 

FhiUdeipki^  OetOer,  1818. 


TOUCHING  TREES  ^  TREE  T0HC8. 

"  Kobb  pUcaont  ante  omnia  lylyfe.**— FirfiL 

Since  my  last  article  was  written,  where  cui  wjoot 
have  lived  in  comlbrt,  who  had  not  trees  to  fly  to  ftr  ihel* 
ter,  against  such  heats  as  have  prevailed?  Oikwoodkai 
been  Eden  all  the  while — ^Eden  without  ateopter:  yet 
unlike  the  sacred  garden,  became  decay-strickeo,  bin 
every  thing  else  decreed  to  man  by  Omntpotniee^  Etoi 
now  we  see  around  us,  as  we  course  thrDogh  the  wood- 
lanes,  on  our  evening  and  morning  rides,  a  crimiaB  otk 
leaf  Here,  and  there  a  yellowing  maple.  Bet  what  d^ 
Iwious  sun-sets,  and  what  heaven-seat  breaes  cone 
in  with  this  change  of  season  I  And  then  the  frintt,— 
that  ripen  by  the  same  influences  which  make  mr  the 
foliage  and  gild  the  wavy  corn-rigs, — the  downy  peadi, 
the  purple  plum,  the  bloshing  nectarine,  the  cmp 
water-melon,  and  luscious  cantelope.  Is  it  not  Use 
that  Thomson,  the  seasons'  poet,  hath  said, 

*<  These  are  but  the  varied  God  T 

Come,  then,  at  the  springing,  the  verdant,  or  the  fell- 
ing leaf,  and  you  shall  have  a  welcome  in  these  woods. 
What  matters  it  when  ?    What  saith  Plioy  ? 

'*  Fmtetis  ei  arboribus  dilapsa  folia.* 

And  here,  you  can  readily  realize  what  be  meam  Yet 
is  the  (all  only  incipient  as  yet.  The  leaves  dihpie  bot 
here  and  there;  the  leaf  of  the  lemon-clingsfione  is  yel- 
lowing foster  than  the  fruitage,  and  more  brown  oik 
leaves  fall  than  ripening  acorns:  The  sycamore  is  ariy 
dying,  and  its  foliage  comes  earthward  with  it«  iooKn* 
ingbark;  the  seed-vessels  of  \^t  acacia  grow  daily  i 
deeper  brown,  and  the  white  stems  of  the  slender  birches 
shine  more  silverly  among  their  yellow  masses.  An- 
other month,  and  what  wood-glory  will  be  beie!  Bat 
I  will  not  anticipate  iL  When  the  tone  cooes,  I  vOl 
tell  you  of  the  gorgeous  change ;  though  I  may  see  it 
painted  in  the  foresu  of  a  more  northern  sute.  It  viQ 
yet  be  the  same  in  all  its  foatures :  and  Natore  is  Ni- 
ture  still,  with  all  her  thousand  charms,  view  her  where 
and  when,  and  whence  you  may. 

Two  months  only  would  I  gladly  spend  in  the  dty. 
I  am  not  so  sylvan  as  to  eschew  every  thing  arbaoYand 
forever.  But  I  should  sooner  tire  of  town  than  coeotry, 
and  am  of  the  mind  of  Tacitus  in  this:  '*  Nenxxa  vcro, 
(says  he,)  et  luci,  et  secretum  ipsum,  isntam  mihialle* 
runt  voluptatem,  ut  inter  prccipuos  canninnm  frocuB 
numerem,  qikod  nee  in  strepitu  componantur." 

The  forgetfulness  of  the  noisy  world,  which  the  loTer 
of  retirement  soon  finds  occasion  to  experience,— I  Rwbb 
the  oblivion  into  which  he,  not  the  worid,  pssKi,  who 
he  secludes  himself  from  the  latter,— is  with  many  i 
great  bug-bear  to  scare  him  from  the  iodolgence  of  a 
sylvan  taste.  He  gains  the  greater  good,  howerer, 
who  gives  up  the  town,  and,  with  Horace^ 

'*  Inter  sylvas  aoademi  quaeret  veram.** 

How  beautiful  Beattie  expresses  this  preference,  vb.le 
choosing  a  spot  for  his  last  pillow ! 

"  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes^  and  aeutcheofisofreoDVo; 
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Id  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  GoUiic  dome. 
Where  Night  and  Desolation  ever  frown  I 

Muu  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirta  the -down, 
Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  beatrowo, 
Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave  !'* 

Viigil,  in  his  second  Georgick,  has  the  same  idea. 
Listen  to  the  liquid  flow  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conveyed : 

**  Rura  mihi  et  rigui  plaeeant  in  valUbus  amnea, 
Flumina  amem,  sylvasque  inglorias — 

Oh  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hoemi 

Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbrft.** 

Sotheby  has  made  four  fine  lines  out  of  this,— but  oh, 
how  fiir  short  come  they  of  the  original!  The  ''syl- 
vasque inglorias,"  and  "  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hoemi,"^- 
where  are  they  ?    Here  is  the  translation : 

"  Oh  may  I  yet,  by  fame  forgotten,  dwell 
By  gushing  founts,  wild  woods,  and  shadowy  dell ! 
Hide  me,  some  god  I  where  Hoemus'  vales  extend. 
And  boundless  shade  and  solitude  defend  !** 

But  neither  in  foreign  nor  in  mother  tongue,  neither  in 
time  of  eld,  nor  by  modern  muse  inspired,  has  any  thing 
in  this  vein  been  written,  like  that  which  I  am  now 
about  to  transcribe,  from  a  rare  but  rich  old  volume, 
(that  I  will  not  lend  1)  worth  twice  its  weight  in  yirgin 
gold.  It  is  called  **  The  Vow  for  Retirement,*'  and 
b  from  the  pen  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  who 
liTed  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  ezqiiisite 
effusion  was  written  in  the  year  1695. 

**  Grant  me,  O  indulgent  Fate ! 

Grant  me  yet,  before  I  die, 
A  sweet,  but  absolute  retreat, 

'Mongst  paths  so  lost,  and  trees  so  high, 

That  my  unbroken  liberty 
Never  may  the  world  inyade. 
Through  such  windings,  and  such  shade  I 

Here  let  there  reign  a  soft  twilight ; 

A  something  betwixt  day  and  night ; 
Amid  these  thick-grown  shades  be  found ; 

While  here  and  there  a  piercing  beam 
Scatters  (aint  sun-light  on  the  ground. 
Spangling  with  diamond-points  the  gloom  around^ 

A  holy,  pleasing,  melancholy  gleam ! 
And  never  may  the  world  invade 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade  1 

'*  Let  no  intruders  hither  comOf 

Who  Ttsit  but  to  Im  from  home, 
None  who  their  vain  moments  pass, 
Only  studious  of  their  glass. 

News,  that  charm  to  idle  ears. 

That  fiilse  alarm  to  hopes  and  fears, 
That  common  theme  for  every  fop, 
From  the  grave  statesman  to  the  shop> 

In  these  coverts  ne'er  be  spread. 

Where  the  heart  to  peace  is  wed. 
No,  never  let  the  world  invade 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade  I 

"  Courteous  Fate !  afford  me  there 
A  table  spread  without  my  eare, 


With  what  my  garden  can  impart ; 

Whose  cleanliness  be  all  its  art. 
When  of  old,  the  kid  was  dress'd, 
(Though  to  make  an  angel's  feast,) 

In  the  plain  unstudied  sauce. 

Nor  truffle  nor  morillia  was, 
Nor  could  the  mighty  patriarch's  board, 
One  far-fetched  ortolan  afford. 

Courteous  Fate!  nay,  give  me  there 

Only  plain  and  wholesome  (are: 
Fruits  may  kindly  Heaven  bestow. 
All  that  did  in  Eden  grow  ; 

All — but  the  forbidden  tree, — 

Would  be  coveted  by  me  ; 
Grapes,  with  juice  so  crowded  up. 
As  breaking  through  the  native  cup. 

Figs,  yet  growing,  candied  o'er. 

By  the  sun,  a  tempting  store. 
Cherries,  with  the  downy  peach, 
All  within  my  easy  reach  ; 

While,  creeping  near  the  humble  ground. 

Should  the  strawberry  be  found. 
Springing  wheresoe'er  I  stray'd 
Through  those  windings  and  that  shade. 

**  Give  me  there — since  Heaven  has  shown 
^wBB  not  good  to  be  alone — 

A  partner  suited  to  my  mind, 

Solitary,  pleas'd,  and  kind  ; 
Who,  partially,  may  something  see, 
Preferred  to  all  the  world  in  me ; 

Slighting,  by  my  noiseless  side. 

Fame  and  splendor,  wealth  and  pride. 
When  but  two  the  earth  possess'd, 
Then  were  happiest  days  and  best ; 

Nor  by  business,  nor  by  wars. 

Nor  by  atight  that  quiet  mars. 
From  each  other  were  they  drawn  ; 
But  in  some  grove  or  flowery  lawn. 

Spent  the  swiftly- flying  time ; 

Spent  their  own  and  Nature's  prime, 
In  love — that  only  passion  given, 
To  smoothe  the  rugged  path  to  Heaven. 

When  comes,  at  length,  the  closing  hour, 

Here  may  it  find  us  in  this  bower, 
Without  one  anxious  fear  or  sigh, 
Pleas'd  to  live  on — prepar'd  to  die ; 

And  be  the  debt  of  nature  paid 

Amid  these  windings  and  this  shade  !" 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  as  good, 
at  least,  as  the  average  of  the  original  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

In  my  last  article,  I  took  occasion  to  describe  to  you 
the  scathing  of  a  fine  old  oak  by  lightning,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Oakwood.  I  had  not  then  met 
with  the  following  beautiful  lines,  or  I  should  haye 
given  them  as  appropriate  to  the  subject.  They  are 
from  a  pen  accustomed  to  coarser  work, — that  of  no 
greater  and  more  respectable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no 
less  notorious,  a  personage,  than  old  '*  Dennis  the  Cri- 
tic," and  were  written  in  the  year  1695.  The  idea  is 
noble  and  admirably  sustained. 

"Ages  had  seen  yon  deep-scathed  oaks  remain, 
The  ornament  and  shelter  of  the  plain : 
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With  their  aspiring  beads  ibtj  dared  the  sky; 
While  their  huge  arms  the  loud  winds  oouid  defy  :— 
The  Umpett  saw  tkibntrtngthfrnid,  mgkmg,  ptiM^d  them  tf/ 
Till  Jots,  uowilling  tbay  sboold  mors  aspire, 
Lauo«hed  on  their  giant  heads  his  forked  fire, 
Then,  from  their  trunks,  their  mangled  arms  are  torn, 
And,  from  their  tops,  their  scattered  glories  borne* 
Now,  on  the  heath,  they  blasted  stand,  and  bare. 
And  swains,  whom  eist  they  sheltered,  now  they  scare !" 

Adieu,  for  another  month ! 
Omkw09d^  Fc,  BepL  1, 1810.  J.  r.  O. 


THE  CURSE  OP  THE  FORSAKEN. 

Go  I  and  when  o^er  thy  faithless  heart. 
Thou  traitor  to  thy  vows  and  me, 

Joy  flashes  with  a  phantom's  art. 
Like  lightnings  on  a  raging  sea — 

Then  turn  and  cast  a  burning  thought 

On  her  whose  wrongs  thy  doom  have  wronghL 

Forgive  thee !  yes !  who  stoops  to  bate 

The  viper  that  infests  his  path  7 
Its  venom  may  our  veins  dilate. 

But  cannot  swell  our  souls  to  wrath : 
Thou  wert  the  viper  to  my  rest ; 
Thy  ian^— not  malice    goads  my  breast. 

Forgive  thee !  yes  1  but  never  can 
Self  pardon  a/tXC^  for  yielding  trust 

To  one  whose  semblance  was  of  man, 
But  yet  whose  spirit  was  of  dust ; 

Here  t — take  my  pardon— let  it  fall. 

The  wormwood  to  thy  cup  of  galL 

Forget  thee !  would  I  could  forget ! 

Alas,  oblivion  has  no  stream. 
Like  storied  Leth^  where  to  wet 

The  heart,  and  it  from  shame  redeem : 
It  is,  when  woman  once  has  fell. 

Her  curse  to  need  no  after  helL 

But,  thanks  to  memory's  madd'ning  torch, 
The  flame  that  mocks  me  with  the  past 

Can  pierce  the  future's  misty  porch, 
And  tells  a  doom  for  thee  at  last  \ 

While  Qod  upholds  in  Heaven  his  sway, 

Sin  stalks  not  here  a  thornless  way. 

Qo !  seek  oblivion's  iron  hand. 
On  earth's  remotest  shore— in  vain  I 

Forever  wilt  thou  bear  the  brand 
That  seared  the  heart  and  brow  of  Cain: 

But  Cain's  remorse  can  never  bow 

The  soul  of  one  so  hard  as  thou. 

I  will  not  die — ^but  cherish  life, 
As  vestals  watched  their  holy  flame, 

Till  it  shall  soothe  my  frenzied  striie 
To  see  mine  buried  in  thy  shame : 

Then  sink — 'twill  be  the  sting  of  hell 

That  we  togdhtr  there  must  dwelL 
Cumimj  8,  a  B.  W.  B. 


MEMORY. 
ADDRESSED  TO  STUDENTS. 

iMMnSTMl  CCESMIMfS  SHgCCST* 

In  fimine,  we  beg  of  the  youthful  resder  of  ihc  M» 
senger,  who  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  rambkt  ihroogh 
its  pages,  which  like  a  pleasant  parterre  are  ttrovn 
with  the  choicest  flowers  of  literature,  not  to  itutbad 
from  the  perusal  of  this  article  under  the  appreheuiofl 
that  it  is  to  be  very  analytical  or  metaphysial;  oo  the 
contrary,  even  if  we  were  endowed  with  Um  power 
of  analysis,  we  would,  for  the  sake  of  atilitj,  onke 
our  observations  of  a  practical  ebafaeter. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  a  6om  equality  of  tun^ot 
rather,  in  more  correct  language,  as  we  think,  of  u 
equality  of  mental  susceptibility  at  Urtk^  chieiy  be- 
cause we  never  yet  saw  a  mother  who  beliered  it,  and 
her  opinion  is  entitled  to  as  much  weight,  u  thit  of 
the  mere  speculative  philosopher,  sines  ihe  ii  cqaUe 
of  letting  herself  down,  of  becoming  heraslf  osce  mere 
a  child,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  and  uni* 
sing  the  nascent  mind  of  the  infant  pcatlec.  Tbejniei 
are  the  conductors  of  ideas  to  the  mind,  and  without 
their  existence  there  could  be  no  ideas;  but  the  ki«i 
do  not  act  until  birth ;  therefore  snierior  to  biith  tJiere 
is  no  mind,  or  rather  no  ideas  as  yet  imprened  upon  it, 
and  as  the  major  indodee  the  minor,  or  the  whok  the 
part,  of  course  no  memory;  but  the  inference  thit 
is  sometimes  drawn  from  this,  that  every  mfiuK  starts 
in  life  with  a  mental  apparatus  equally  qualified  lor 
success,  and  that  with  the  same  system  of  caltore  it 
will  always  remam  the  same  in  every  indindoal,  is  not 
a  fair  inference,  for  each  individual  may  cosuoKin 
his  education  with  a  different  degree  of  soaecptibdity, 
and  it  is  immaterial  Co  our  purpose  whether  this  differ- 
ence dates  its  existence  anterior  lo^  at,  or  MlHeqaent 
to  birth.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  have  eoopared  the 
mind,  before  the  reception  of  ideas,  to  a  Uak  pieoeof 
paper ;  now,  it  is  evident  that  one  individual  may  have 
a  broader  sheet  or  tablet  than  another,  or,  to  use  the 
technical  language  of  the  printers'  art,  one  may  hare  a 
more  rreqrfiM,  another  a  more  tenaeioiu  paper.  Again, 
in  farther  illustration,  take  two  measures,  one  a  bo^ 
and  the  other  a  half  bushel  measure,  both  eopty; 
though  they  be  empfy,  they  are  nevertbeleas  measnns, 
and  no  person  will  say  that  because  they  are  enpty, 
they  have  the  same  c^psetty. 

However  strong  the  argument  maybea^ostany 
existence,  or  at  least  any  exercise  of  mind  bdTore  birth, 
it  applies  with  still  stronger  foree  to  the  mesKvy,  ^ 
memory  relates  to  things  past,  and  implica  ezperieoee: 
how  then  can  there  be  a  memory  of  that  whieh  has 
been  neither  heard,  seen,  touched,  tasted  nor  aoMHed  ? 
There  seems  also  to  be  less  disparity  in  the  sbsc^ 
bility  or  capability  of  mesDory,  in  difierent  iodiridB' 
als,  than  in  any  other  mental  function ;  this  appears 
probable  from  its  very  great  degrse  of  leafWw^i 
its  quality  of  receiving  mcdbsnieef  or  srNbwy  hdfit 
which  indicate  thst  it  is  less  dependent  on  original  a»- 
stitution  for  excellence,  than  tU  sister  AmetkMMof  niod- 
It  is  related  of  Woodfoll,  the  publisher  of  the  LeUen 
of  Junius,  that  about  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  reported  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Bri- 
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tish  PaHiameDt,  from  memory  only.  Mere  auditors 
have  frequently  been  known  to  repeat  correctly  firoro 
memory  long  ipeeches,  some  time  after  they  had  heard 
them.  In  Germany,  a  young  Jew  has  brought  his 
memory  to  such  a  degree  of  eicellence,  that  he  is  now 
astonishing  several  of  the  European  capitals  by  reci- 
ting from  it  the  seven  folio  volumes  of  the  Talmud, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  afterwards  from  end  to  be- 
ginning. Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  speculations  of 
mankind  on  this  subject,  they  act  as  if  they  believed 
the  truth  inferred  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  for 
whilst  they  resent,  as  an  insulting  imputation,  any  reflec- 
tion on  their  other  mental  powers,  because  it  would  im- 
ply that  Qod  had  given  them  less  of  these  qualities 
than  to  other  men,  they  not  only  receive  good  humor- 
ediy  any  impeachment  of  their  memory,  but  even 
sometimes  take  a  delight  in  railing  against  it  themselves. 
We  infer  from  the  premises,  that  if  memory  do  not 
exist  anterior  to  birth ;  if  the  degree  of  its  suscepti- 
bility or  impressibility  be  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
in  different  individuals ;  if  it  be  docile  beyond  the  other 
faculties,  no  person  need  despair  of  making  his  memory 
all  that  is  desirable. 

We  now  proceed  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  memory  in  the  intellectual  system.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  resolve  all  or  several  of  the  compo- 
nents of  mind  into  memory,  but  adopting  the  admitted 
truth  that  all  the  divisions  of  the  states  of  which  mind 
is  ca|>able,  are  closely  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  each  other,  to  show  that  if  it  be  not  the  foundation 
stone,  or  the  sustaining  arch,  it  is  something  more  than 
an  embellishment  of  the  mental  fabric,  and  as  such  can 
not  be  n^lected  without  greatly  weakening  that  recip- 
rocal and  blended  strength  and  beauty  which  the  se- 
veral parts  receive  from  each  other.  The  prejudice 
against  the  importance  of  memory,  and  even  the 
belief  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
strength  of  the  kindred  faculties,  are  not  confined  to 
the  ignorant,  bat  have  sometimes  made  their  appear- 
ance in  books  of  merit.  The  wise  ancients  thought 
not  thus.  They  made  Mnemosyne,  or  Memory,  the 
mother  of  the  Nine  Muses,  or  the  arts,  of  which  they 
are  the  presiding  deities-^the  severe  one  of  history, 
the  stately  one  of  the  epic,  the  laughing  one  of  comedy, 
and  the  weeping  one  of  tragedy. 

Fellceaqae  rocat  parltsr  itndaqfie  lociqua 
MnemoDidaa.  Ovid,  Lib,  Fl,  Fah,  IV, 

Plato  seems  to  make  all  knowledge  consist  in  remem- 
brance, and  Diodorus  Sicutos  ascribes  to  memory  the 
art  of  reasoning.  .An  examination  of  the  process  of 
ratiocination  will  show  that  there  is  some  truth  as  well 
as  poetry  in  this  latter  opinion,  viz :  the  reasoner  pro- 
poses to  prove  something  which  is  commonly  distant 
from  his  premises,  and  to  do  it  by  a  series  of  arguments, 
which,  as  they  are  mutually  connected  and  dependent, 
are  compared  to  the  links  of  a  chain.  The  danger  is, 
that,  in  the  ardor  or  confusion  of  the  process,  he  may 
oniit,  transpose,  or  repeat  some  of  the  links ;  from  this 
nothing  can  protect  him  but  memory,  which  sits  by,  a 
faithful  prompter,  and  preserves  to  him  the  collocation 
which  he  has  elaborated  in  his  closet,  or  other  circum- 
stances of  leisure. 

If  memory  be  so  necessary  to  the  mathematical  or 
philosophical  inquirer,  it  is  still  more  so  to  the  ontor; 


for,  besides  its  use  in  eliminating  his  argument,  it  has 
to  him  still  additional  and  important  uses.  Reason, 
stem  and  severe,  perhaps  acts  the  more  important  part : 
she  presides  at  the  helm ;  but  memory  stands  by,  a 
faithful  servitor,  and  hands  over  to  her  the  stubborn 
statistics,  the  apposite  quotation,  and  beautiful  allusion  ; 
she  never  deserts  her  post,  not  even  when  he  is  in  the 
most  inflamed  state  of  feeling  or  highest  degree  of 
mental  exaltation,  of  which  his  mind  is  capable.  She 
kindles  and  strengthens  with  the  orator's  rising  ardor, 
until  she  seems  to  embrace  upon  her  chart  the  whole 
broad  expanse  of  the  past ;  and,  gathering  up  almost 
in  one  nnoment  of  inspiration  the  garnered  wisdom  of 
more  than  six  thousand  3rears  of  experience,  she  pre- 
sents it,  to  be  wielded  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  of  two  orators,  eeUrit  paribuM^ 
the  one  who  has  the  readier  and  better  stored  memory, 
will  possess  an  Immense  advantage.  Innumerable  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  illustrative  of  this  position ; 
we  will,  however,  only  refer  to  the  case  of  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  frequently  overthrows 
a  finely  constructed  argument,  or  breaks  the  force  of 
an  eloquent  appeal,  by  the  quotation  of  a  formidable 
array  of  authorities  and  stubborn  facts  from  that  inex- 
haustible treasury— his  memory. 

It  is  a  thought  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  prominently  set  forth,  and  one  which  may  aid  ua 
in  placing  a  proper  estimate  upon  this  noble  fiiculty, 
that  it  snatches  from  annihilation  one  third  of  the  do* 
ifMin  of  time— the  posl ;  but  for  it,  we  should  be  left 
with  the  unsatisfying  present,  and  the  inexplorable 
future.  It  is  to  this  wonderful  capability  of  the  human 
mind,  that  we  are  indebted  for  whatever  of  wisdom  or 
warning,  virtue  or  valor,  is  afibrded  in  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  which  without  it  would  have  perished  in 
the  very  moment  of  their  exertion.  In  vain  for  tis, 
would  the  inspired  bard  of  "Scio's  rocky  isle"  have 
arranged  his  thoughts  in  beauty,  and  uttered  them  in 
music — in  vain  would  the  noble  Socrates,  the  ken  of 
whose  mind  almost  supplied  the  want  of  revelation, 
have  invited  us  to  virtue  by  his  matchless  colloquial  elo- 
quence, and  the  sweetly  attractive  current  of  his  life— 
in  vain  for  us,  would  the  firat  Brutus,  standing  over  the 
corpse  of  beauty  and  chastity,  for  his  altar,  have  otter- 
ed the  firat  vow,  and  struck  the  firat  Uafw  for  rational 
and  regulated  liberty — ^if  tradition,  the  dependent  off- 
spring, or  rather  another  name  for  memory,  had  not 
preserved  the  recollection  of  these  events,  until  a  writer 
arose,  received  the  precious  charge,  and  bequeathed  it,  in 
perpetuity  of  possession,  to  all  coming  time.  But  for 
this  convenion,  this  reproduction  of  the  past,  for  the 
wants  of  the  present,  it  is  evident  we  should  be  con- 
demned to  a  stationary  state ;  but  by  its  help,  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  stands  upon  the  heads  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  by  the  elevation  of  their  station  command  a 
more  extended  horizon,  and  see  as  much  farther  down 
the  stream  of  time,  as  the  one  is  higher  than  the  other. 
As  the  means  of  preserving  materials  for  history,  are  so 
abundant  at  the  jntent  day,  in  exhibiting  the  connection 
between  tradition  and  memory,  it  is  not  intended  to  claim 
for  the  former,  that  degree  of  importance  which  it  had  in 
the  M/SmcjF  of  society,  when  it  was  the  most  common  and 
useful  source  of  history.  In  treeing  out  this  connection, 
it  is  hoped  we  have  avoided  the  inference  of  perfect 
identity  of  the  twa    There  seem  to  be  several  circnm- 
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Btances  which  distinguish  them.  Memory  relates  to 
indrnduaU,  tradition  to  the  aggregation  of  mankind 
inlo  generations — there  can  be  memory  wiihout  tradi- 
tion,  but  no  tradition  without  memory.  In  nations 
destitute  of  the  means  of  preserving  records,  the  memo- 
ry of  one  generation,  handed  down  to  the  succeeding, 
becomes  tradition. 

Memory  assumes  no  less  importance,  considered  in  its 
connection  with  experience.  Such  is  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  this  mental  possession,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  mother  of  wisdom.  We  define  experience 
to  be  the  memory  of  past  occurrences,  mixed  with  that 
power  of  turning  them  to  advantage,  which  arises  from 
a  careful  observation  and  collation  of  thenu  This  pow- 
er of  careful  observation  and  comparison  is  wanting  in 
many  persons — from  which  it  would  appear  that  there 
may  be  memory  without  experience,  but  no  experience 
without  memory. 

If  the  young  enthusiast  after  knowledge,  has  accom- 
panied us  thus  far,  we  hope  that,  like  ourselves,  he  has 
been  impressed  with  a  desire  to  improve  this  noble 
faculty.  Obviously  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
memory,  is  by  properly  exercising  the  attention,  on 
wluch  it  mainly  depends,  and  the  strong  or  weak  exer- 
tion of  which  accounts  for  the  various  degrees  of  memo- 
ry which  we  observe  in  different  individuals,  rather  than 
any  difference  of  susceptibility  at  birth.  When  we 
hear  that  everlasting  complaint  of  the  young,  **l  have  a 
bad  memory — I  have  no  inducement  to  study  any  thing, 
for  I  cannot  remember  it,"  we  are  apt  to  inquire  into 
their  habits  of  attention — which  inquiry  commonly  re- 
sults in  the  knowledge,  that  attention  is  considered  as 
an  affection  of  the  mind,  that  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
education. 

We  will  now,  after  the  fashion  of  nostrum  venders, 
give  a  sovereign  recipe  for  the  formation  of  a  good 
memory,  and  the  cure  of  a  bad  one :— Direct  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  beginning,  and  continue  it  throughout  the 
delivery  of  every  sermon,  speech,  lecture,  and  recita- 
tion, made  in  your  presence,  however  abstruse  the 
subject,  or  dull  and  uninteresting  its  expounder.  It  is 
objected  that  a  discourse  of  the  nature  supposed  in  the 
apodixis  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  produces  an  insup- 
portable irksomencss ;  well,  we  do  from  the  bottom  of 
our  heart  pity  the  luckless  wight  who  is  doomed  to  the 
merciless  infliction  of  some  articulate  savage,  who  re- 
deems his  cruelty  with  no  perspicuity  of  reasoning, 
no  eloquence  of  diction,  no  flash  of  fancy,  or  sparkling 
of  wit.  But  into  such  bloody  hands  every  one  is  liable 
to  fall,  and  is  not  compliance  with  the  advice  just  given 
the  best  salve?  For  when  the  mind  is  closely  engaged  in 
the  subject,  it  cannot  suffer  greatly,  whatever  may  be 
the  faults  of  htm  who  handles  it ;  besides,  p€ne9€raHee  in 
the  course  recommended,  gradually  diminishes  the  neces- 
sity of  painful  effort,  until  it  results  into  habit  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  us  one  of  the  kindest  arrangements  of 
tlie  benevolent  Being,  that  our  habits  beguile  much  of 
our  toil  and  minister  to  our  virtuous  pleasuies.  Labor 
tpie  vduptaa.  Authorities,  no  less  than  reason,  sustain 
the  views  taken  of  attention.  Many  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  world  have  left  it  on  record  for  the  benefit  of 
youth,  that  much  of  the  superiority  which  is  attributed 
to  genius,  belongs  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  of 
attention.  The  mind  of  the  man  who  has  acquired  the 
power  of  fixing  it  at  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all  | 


circumstances,  never  flags — it  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
possesMr ;  let  him  will  it  any  particular  duty,  and  the 
performance  easily  follows  the  act  of  volitioD.  With 
such  a  mind,  be  can  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  cooeeo- 
trate  his  ideas,  shut  out  the  external  world,  or,  atleut 
be  but  little  affected  by  its  distractions,  manhal  hii 
powers  for  action,  and  bring  them  to  bear  like  a  Mace- 
donian phalanx  upon  the  positions  of  his  adversary. 
There  is  no  error  more  common  or  injurious  than  tbb 
of  the  young  student,  who  supposes  that  when  he  hai 
prepared  the  subject  of  a  recitation  or  lecture,  be  has  no 
farther  interest  in  giving  his  attention  to  the  iDstractor 
in  his  elucidation  of  it  to  others.  Hence  resalu  the  ioa- 
bility  in  after  life  to  accompany  a  close  piece  of  reasoo- 
ing  through  all  iu  stages,  and  a  wretched  imbecilitf 
and  servile  dependence  of  mind.  It  follows  from  the 
rule  just  given,  that  all  translations  and  nigh  cuts  to  the 
lesson  must  be  avoided,  since  these  render  close  aod 
long  continued  attention  unnecessary. 

The  connection  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  miod 
with  memory,  and  their  partial  dependence  upon  it, 
have  been  traced.  We  will  now  close  with  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  pUaturet  of  memory,  and,  under 
this  head,  its  connection  with  some  of  the  meral  emo- 
tions will  be  pointed  out.  The  exercise  of  euuttact 
implies  a  recollection  of  our  past  acts,  with  a  feeling  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  them,  in  proportion  as  ibej 
are  conformable  or  unconformable  to  the  standard  of 
right :  how  then  could  there  be  this  review  and  judg- 
ment upon  our  past  acts,  if  they  found  no  abiding 
place  in  the  memory  7  If  they  did  not,  we  could  not 
preserve  the  **  mms  eonsda  sibi  reeti^^  which,  as  a  good 
angel,  enables  a  man  to  bear  up  under  the  abandonment 
of  friends  and  fortune,  the  impeachment  of  his  ototiTCs, 
and  the  assault  of  his  character.  This  is  the  only 
reward  which  thousands  of  the  unappreciated  and  un- 
requited virtuous  ever  obtain.  The  bad  man  coosidcfs 
it  a  poor  remuneration,  but  it  is  a  richer  possession  than 
Alexander  or  Bonaparte  ever  knew,  since  the  resutiing 
happiness  is  extended  through  this  life  and  renewed  in 
eternity.  It  is  true,  another  office  of  conscience  is  pros- 
pective in  its  operation,  as  when  we  say,  "my  con- 
science will  not  let  me  do  so  and  so."  But  still  ibis 
enlightenment  of  conscience,  which  enables  us  to  de- 
cide correctly  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a 
contemplated  action,  has  been  taught  or  at  least  in- 
proved  by  the  feeling  of  condemnation  or  approbatioo 
consequent  on  our  past  acts :  tx,  gnu  a  money  lender 
lends  a  sum  for  usury,  without  any  oooTiction  of  im- 
propriety at  the  time;  but  a  sense  of  guilt  svisefsflii^ 
arises ;  and  when  a  proposition  is  again  mode  to  lend 
money  on  similar  terms,  his  oonacience,  as  men  ajt 
will  not  let  him  do  it.  In  this  restraining  conscience, 
nothing  more  is  discerned  than  a  painful  netiUdm  of 
the  first  transaction  acting  on  his  rirtuous  seostbiliuesi 

Gratitude,  the  least  alloyed  of  human  virtues,  equallf 
with  conscience,  seems  to  have  a  dependant  ooonectioo 
with  memory.  Indeed,  gratitude  has  been  beautifully 
called  the  memory  of  the  heart ;  but,  in  more  correct 
language,  it  is  a  vivid  recollection  of  past  kindness, 
with  an  emotion  of  love  to  its  author,  as  iu  conseqaesL 
It  is  memory,  then,  which  preserves  this  beawnly, 
pure  feeling — ^frequently  the  only  requital  which  the 
destitute  can  make  to  the  clolher  of  bis  nakedness, 
the  feeder  of  liis  hunger,  and  the  eniigbteoer  of  bis 
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invorance.  But  for  thU  the  recipient  might  be  de- 
pressed by  an  OTerwhelming  sense  of  the  irrepayable 
weight  of  his  obligation ;  but  with  this  emotion  gush- 
ing in  perennial  streams  from  the  fountains  of  the 
heart,  he  feels  that  he  is  not  altogether  unworthy  or 
destitute  of  every  power  of  requitaL  A  good  man  will 
never  desire  any  other  reward  for  his  alms,  and  thus  it  is 
that  charity  blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes. 

The  pleasures  of  hope  have  often  been  analyzed  by 
the  philosopher  and  sung  by  the  poet,  whilst  the  more 
chastened  and  unobtrusive  pleasures  of  memory  have 
seldom  been  a  theme  ;  but  hope  was  not  the  only  boon 
that  remained  behind  in  Pandora's  box :  the  domain  of 
memory — the  past — ^is  more  emphatically  ours,  than 
that  of  hope — the  futtire. 

Who  that  is  contending  with  a  slanderous  and  en- 
vious world,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  his  purest  pleasure 
to  send  his  mind  back  along  the  track  which  he  has 
thas  (ar  described  in  his  pilgrimage?  In  this  retro- 
spective journey,  each  retraced  step  shows  more  lovely 
and  bright  than  the  position  which  has  just  been  left ; 
all  along  the  path  of  retrogression  arises  some  remem- 
bered and  innocent  joy,  until  the  mental  traveller  ar- 
rives at  the  only  elysium  known  on  earth — the  virtuous 
home  of  childhood.  Here  then  the  weary  wrestler  has 
arrived  at  a  point,  when  love  and  hatred  and  ambition 
had  never  agitated  his  breast — nor  selfishness  and  de- 
ception poisoned  his  philanthropy — when  he  scarcely 
suspected  the  existence  of  vice  in  the  world,  because 
he  found  none  in  his  own  home.  Here  he  fondly  but 
dimly  calls  up  the  beloved  forms  of  the  hoary  sire — 
the  care-worn  mother — the  laughing  sister,  and  the 
fond  brother.  None  but  he  who  is  incapable  of  such  a 
retrospection  dare  say,  that  memory  is  not  a  friend  to 
virtue,  and,  therefore,  to  happiness.  Even  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  sad  events,  which  have  been  engraven  on 
our  mental  tablets  with  the  iron  ttyku  qf  afflicHon,  fs 
•oftened  and  mellowed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  as  distance 
of  space  takes  away  from  objects  their  rugged  points 
and  revolting  features.  Of  all  our  mental  faculties,  it 
is  probable,  that  we  shall  carry  memory  with  us  in  the 
greatest  perfection  into  the  eternal  world.  Hope  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  fruition — for,  how  can  there  be  any 
hope  where  such  is  the  fulness  of  glory  and  happiness 
that  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  ?  We  have  imagined 
that,  when  this  earth  shall  have  been  rendered  once 
more  without  form  and  void,  the  beatified  spirit  will 
delight,  by  the  help  of  memory,  to  revisit  the  scene  of  its 
probation,  remembering  each  drop  of  water  that  it  put 
to  the  parched  lip,  and  each  wanderer  that  it  pointed  to 
the  road  of  bliss. — Hate  olvn  meminisse  juvobU. 

Uolverrity  of  North  Carolina. 


SOLITUDE. 


I  know  not  why  I  often  feel 

A  pang  of  lonely  sadness  steal 

Into  my  heart,  'midst  crowds  and  mirth, 

And  then  I  feel  alone  on  earth — 

As  if  there  were  no  sympathy 

In  any,  breathing  life,  for  roe  ; 

Then  quick  the  unbidden  tear-drops  spring 

Forth  from  the  source  such  feelings  wring. 

Until  1  force  them  back  again, 


And  bind  them  in  their  sad  domain ; 
And  strive  to  wear  a  smiling  mein, 
From  careless  eyes  my  grief  to  screen. 
I  look  around  and  see  no  trace 
Of  care  on  others'  brow,  or  face ; 
They  all  confide  in  some  loved  heart ; 
Their  vows  are  pledged  "  till  death  shall  part" 
And  they  are  happy — for  they  know, 
Should  sorrow  come,  or  want,  or  wo. 
To  tried  afifection  they  may  cling, 
Which  draws  from  grief  its  fatal  sting ; 
Their  tenderness  can  banish  care, 
And  sunshine  bring  e'en  to  despair. 
But,  there  are  none  whom  I  can  cheer, 
None  who  for  me  would  shed  a  tear. 
I  meet  with  civil  words  and  smiles. 
But  little  these  the  heart  beguiles. 
I  may  not  meet  the  truth  and  love, 
Which  nobler  natures  only  prove  ; 
And  though  such  thoughts  I  strive  to  flee, 
Alone  my  heart  must  ever  be. 
But  oft  I  chide  this  selfish  mood, 
So  framed  of  dark  ingratitude, 
And  though  by  sympathy  unblest, 
I  strive  to  feel— not  feign— at  rest — 
Yet  oft  the  thought  will  still  return, 
"  No  heart  to  thine  shall  ever  yearn — 
No  sympathetic  love  be  known !" 
And  then  I  weep — alone — alone.  i.  n. 

TetmeMice,  Nw,  1, 1S88. 


THE  EMIGRANT  TO  HIMSELF. 

I  left  my  native  land  to  toil  for  gold. 

And  I  have  won  it    Years  have  o'er  me  fled, 
And  never  more  on  earth  shall  I  behold 

Some  that  I  loved,  yet  Ufi !  for  they  are  dead ! 
It  was  not  mine  to  hear  the  last  request. 

In  the  faint  murmurs  of  their  dying  breath ; 
With  one  fond  parting  farewell  to  the  blessed. 

Or  with  my  presence  soothe  their  bed  of  death. 
And  years  are  lost  to  me,  with  those  who  live, 

Of  sweet  communion.    Is  the  voice  I  heard 
In  childhood's  happy  days,  no  more  to  give 

Its  music  to  my  ear,  even  in  one  word  ? 
My  own  loved  brother!  are  our  sports  forgot? 

Those  sports  our  infancy  and  manhood  shared : 
I  view  with  memory's  eye  each  well-known  spot, 

By  thoughts  of  thee  and  of  thy  love  endeared. 
1  had  no  feeling  which  thou  didst  not  know ; 

Love,  anger,  joy,  unfolded  were  to  thee ; 
In  the  same  channel  did  our  wishes  flow— 

Dost  thou  recall  all  this  in  thoughts  of  me  ? 
Vast  plains  and  pathless  forests  part  us  now  : 

Thy  children  Icnow  me  not — my  hand,  the  chain 
Of  intercourse  hath  broken.    Man  may  bow 

At  fortune's  shrine  for  bliss,  but  all  in  vain. 
Can  wealth  repay  me  all  I  left  behind  7 

Friends,  brothers,  sisters— every  hallowed  tie 
That  life  first  knows,  when  the  young  heart  and  mind 

Are  warm  with  hopes,  the  ardent  and  the  high  7 
It  cannot — ^would  it  might !  for  I  am  gray, 

And  time  none  may  recalL .  My  parents  lie 
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Where  the  green  willows  weep^  far,  far  away ; 

And  there  would  I  breathe  forth  my  latest  sigh. 
But  here — with  few  of  those  I  love,  to  pour 

The  tears  of  sorrow  on  my  Joncly  tomb- 
Here  must  I  die,  for  wealth  can  ne'er  restore 

Young  years,  nor  can  it  gild  the  spirit's  gloom. 
It  cannot  bring  again  lost  social  hours ; 

The  hearli's  best  treasures — friendship,  ]o?o  and  truth; 
It  cannot  soothe  one  grief  that  may  be  ours, 

Or  give  us  back  one  blessing  of  our  youth. 


Thus  mused  the  emigrant,  as  twilight's  shades 
Fell  o'er  his  wide  domain.    Around  his  heart 
Bad  images  bad  gathered — thoughts  of  some 
Long,  long  unseen,  now  sleeping  where  no  sigh 
Or  tear  is  their's — within  the  quiet  tomb ! 
And  some  still  left  in  life,  whose  smites  no  more 
Shall  beam  for  him.    Health  is  not  now  bis  own, 
And  weary  travel  he  may  not  endure. 
Beside  him,  silent  sat  his  pensive  wife, 
With  head  reclined  and  gazing  on  the  skies. 
Thoughu  throng  her  mind  of  bright  and  early  days ; 
Of  friends  and  kindred  she  can  ne'er  forget^- 
Ab  gulden  idaUfiU  their  place  to  her,  b.  a.  a. 

RoTember,  1818. 


UTERATURE  OF  VIRGINU. 

TO  PROFESSOR  TUCKER  OF  THE  yNIVERSITT. 

The  caption  of  this  letter  has  been  assumed,  not  be- 
cause the  writer  cherishes  invidious  feelings  towards 
the  northern  or  eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  rejoices,  that  letters  have  been  cultivated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  that  Irving,  Paulding,  and 
Sands,  have  anticipated  the  southern  people  in  elevating 
the  mental  character  of  their  country,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  works  of  Channing  and  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney,  have  met  with  some  measure  of  approbation,  even 
from  English  critics;  and  whilst  writers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  welcomed  their  productions,  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  any  part  of  America,  such  productions  would  be 
received  with  disdain.    Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  ex- 
clude from  our  warmest  wishes,  those  portions  of  the 
country  which  may  lie  more  to  the  south  than  Virginia. 
Wo  are  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Ramsay  devoted 
his  Hie  not  only  to  condensing  information  contained  in 
voluminous  writers,  but  partially  to  original  works  in 
historical   literature.     Tlte   intellectual   character  of 
Qrimke  was  one  which  the  writer  esteemed,  and  the 
conductors  of  the  Southern  Review  will  not  soon  be 
surpassed  in  erudition.    The  parliamentary  speakers 
of  South  Carolina  have  been  equalled  only  by  men 
of  the  first  order,  and  her  soldiers  were  early  in  the 
field  when  our  independence  was  to  be  achieved.    The 
question  then  can  be  promptly  answered,  why  a  title  to 
this  letter  has  been  fixed  on,  so  sectional  in  its  nature. 
It  has  been  chosen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give 
distinctness  to  our  views,  to  prevent  needless  details, 
and  to  keep  steadily  in  sight  the  object  at  which  we 
aim.    With   these  preliminary  remarks,  permit  me, 
respectfully,  to  engage  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes 
en  the  illustration  of  the  followii)g  points ; 


IsL  Has  Virginia  such  a  literature  as  she  ii  under 
obligations  to  possess  7 

Sd.  Are  the  means  within  her  reach,  of  improtiiig 
her  indigenous  literature? 

Sd.  Would  the  benefits  of  literature  repay  her  for 
the  time  and  expense  which  would  be  iavolved  in  iti 
atuinment  7 

On  the  first  question,  the  position  is  aasoowd  that 
the  State  is  under  obligations  to  poisess  a  litemtore  of 
the  highest  grade ;  and  upon  this  assaaptioD  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  negative.    BoveTcrioor- 
tifying  the  confession,  truth  declares  that  we  bsfc  no 
such  literature.    When  assaulted  by  foreign  criiica,  ve 
might  be  induced  to  soflen  the  asperity  of  their  repre- 
sentations by  any  circumstances  that  might  serve  lo 
extenuate  our  negligence ;   but  among  ourselves  it  is 
noble  to  acknowledge  our  ahort-comiogs.    It  is  not 
intended,  however,  to  say — that  mind  has  not  been 
active  in  this  State^that  beneficent  works  and  osefal 
schemes  have  not  been  undertaken  by  its  influence- 
that  jurisprudence  has  not   been  studied— that  the 
heighu  of  political  wisdom  have  not  been  sealcd-that 
every  department  of  professional  life  has  not  been  repu- 
tably filled — that  academies,  colleges,  and  universitiei, 
have  not  been  founded  and  endowed.    These  state- 
ments are  capable  of  pnx>(  and  not  one  in  the  sister- 
hood of  our  confederacy  has  excelled  Virginia  io  kp\ 
acquirement,  in  political  tact,  or  in  forensic  or  pulpit 
eloquence.    We  are  evidently  in  the  first  stages  of 
literary  efibrt,  and  large  calculations  msy  be  made,  sad 
sanguine  hopes  may  be  indulged,  firom  the  fact  that  ve 
have  begun  to  disperse  widely  the  elemeou  of  educa- 
tion.   But,  at  the  present,  nothing  can  be  more  easily 
demonstrated  than  the  position  assumed;  for  we  assert, 
without  the  danger  of  being  contradicted,  that  then 
ia  not  in  existence  a  history  of  Virginia  worthy  of  the 
name.    It  is  true  that  '* Smith's  History,"  is  inlerestis^ 
to  all  who  like  to  contemplate  an  infant  colony,  or 
courage,  when  brought  into  contact  with  nvage  hordes, 
or  adventure  and  enterprise  equal  to  any  in  the  sdmIs 
of  chivalry.    Its  minute  and  topographical  desciipiioiu 
are  valuable ;  but  imporunt  events  have  transpired  ia 
two  hundred  years,  to  which  justice  hss  not  yet  been 
done.    The  same  estimate  in  some  respecu  will  spply 
to  Stith,  3everley,  and  Burk,  each  of  whom  undeiiooka 
record  of  eventa  whioh  had  taken  place  in  our  Sute. 
The  documents  furnished  by  Marshall  are  truly  Tslaa* 
ble ;  but  as  the  Chief  Justice  was  without  d<Mibl  the 
most  eminent  jurist  in  America,  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  have  been  at  the  sane  tioe  the 
most  conspicuous  historian.    But  it  has  been  said,  that 
the  historians  have  done  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
with  the  events ;  and  that  when  imposing  evenU  dull 
be  furnished,  they  will  be  recorded  in  an  imposing  way. 
That  august  actions  serve  to  inspire  the  writer  who  is 
employed  in  their  contemplation,  we  hold  to  be  self- 
evident  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  events,  diminoiiTe  io 
themselves,  can  become  great  by  the  manner  in  wbidi 
they  are  represented,    {t  is  the  province  of  the  essay- 
ist to  play  with  those  on-dits  which  so  often  raffle  a 
superficial  society,  to  depict  the  caprices  of  feshioo,  and 
to  catch  the  lighu  and  ahades  which  glkle  over  the  man* 
ners  of  the  people.    But  the  pencil  of  the  historian 
encircles  the  commonwealth,  and  finds  diaCaotesasesat 
work  among  diversified  passions,  whilst  the  caoses  and 
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the  ooiuequenoes  demand  dignity  of  description.  Is  it 
then  reduced  u>  a  certainty,  that  our  coromonwealth  is 
totally  destitute  of  materials  suited  to  one  of  those 
glowing  historical  memorials,  from  the  perusal  of  which 
our  legislators,  jurists,  and  planters,  might  rise  with 
augmented  wisdom?  So  far  from  this,  we  seriously 
doubt  whether  Livy,  in  describing  the  foundations  of 
Rome,  w«8  possessed  of  materials  better  adapted  to 
history,  than  those  which  have  long  been  inciting  the 
attention  of  our  men  of  letters.  Our  origin  is  not  ob- 
scure. We  are  not  dependent  on  marvellous  circum- 
staoces  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  multitude.  It 
demands  no  credulity  from  the  people;  but,  as  the 
Indians  believed  that  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited 
this  continent,  came  from  the  sun,  so  our  origin,  historic 
cally  speaking,  is  transparent  as  the  light.  Our  settle- 
ment here  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  England ; 
but  no  writer  of  Virginia  has  ever  explored  with  minute- 
ness the  causes,  which  were  at  work  in  the  parent  coun- 
try to  produce  the  colonization  of  America.  But  though 
the  connection  between  England  and  Virginia  be  so 
intimate,  it  is  clear  that  no  one  but  a  native  of  our  soil 
would  be  competent  to  write  our  annals.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  different.  The  modes  of  society— our 
domestic  relations— our  civic  arrangement*— our  lan- 
guage, and  our  laws,  though  derived  from  England, 
have  been  modified  by  circumstances  which  have  intro- 
duced a  contrasL  But  especially  in  treating  of  those 
events  in  which  we  were  brought  into,  conflict  with  the 
mother  country,  we  could  not  look  fior  impartiality  from 
any  historian  whose  mind  was  biased  by  foreign  politi- 
cal institutions.  Ex-presideni  Jefferson  was  of  opinion 
that  Botta*s  Bistory  of  the  Revolution  was  the  best 
which  had  been  written.  Botta  certainly  adopted  the 
classical  writers  in  this  department  as  his  models,  and 
he  admired  the  Italian  republics ;  but  his  style  is 
remarkably  irksome.  But  allowing  this  to  be  the  best 
record  yet  given  of  the  revolution,  this  by  no  means 
proves  it  to  be  the  best  which  may  be  given,  or  which 
ought  to  be  given.  The  field  of  competition  is  still 
open,  and  that  Virginian  will  deserve  the  laurel  crown 
who  shall  first  celebrate  the  national  deeds  of  which  our 
State  was  the  cradle,  in  that  kind  of  melodious  language 
which  the  muse  of  history  is  wont  to  inspire.  He  will 
deserve  a  plaudit  as  warm  as  patriotism  has  power  to 
utter,  who  will  display,  in  its  true  lights,  the  character 
of  James  I.  of  England,  of  Powhatan,  of  Opechan- 
canough,  and  Pocahontas.  That  females  have  filled  a 
large  space  in  history,  is  evident  from  the  bare  mention 
of  Zenobia,  Boadicea,  Cleopatra,  Christina,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Clueen  of  Scots,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Some  of  these  individuals,  however,  have 
been  stained  with  crimes  at  which  the  heart  revolts. 
But  a  purer  and  more  disinterested  character  does  not 
exist  in  history,  than  our  own  Indian  princess;  and  to 
her  benignity  are  ^t  indebted  for  those  broad  lands 
which  we  occupy — ^for  those  rivers  on  which  are  seated 
the  marts  of  our  commerce — and  for  those  homes  which 
are  chained  in  serene  captivity  to  mountains,  which 
were  once  the  barriers  of  her  own  imperial  principality. 
But  it  is  not  my  intention  so  much  to  descant  on  the 
variety  of  our  materials,  as  to  remark  that  those  mate- 
rials are  at  present  in  an  immature  state.  In  the  same 
crude  condition,  precisely,  were  the  facts  and  documents 
which  relate  to  the  discovery  of  America,  until  Irving 


collated  and  arranged  them,  and  threw  over  them  the 
foscination  of  his  style.  The  author  of  the  British  Spy 
contemplated  at  one  time  the  preparing  of  a  Virginia 
Plutarch.  This  work,  though  biographical,  would, 
from  the  lives  of  those  entitled  to  a  place  in  it,  have 
partaken  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  political  history. 
And,  indeed,  from  the  present  attitude  of  things  in  our 
State,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  time  will  elapse  before 
politics  and  literature  will  be  divorced.  We  mean  to 
say  that  politicians  may,  to  some  partial  extent,  be  men 
of  letters ;  but  that  there  is  no  necessity  why  men  of 
letters  should  desecrate  their  calling  by  becoming  poli- 
ticians. The  talent  displayed  in  the  "Letters  of  Curtius^ 
might  have  beea  turned  to  an  important  account,  in 
some  other  department  than  politics;  but,  in  that 
department,  the  feelings  of  the  author  became  absorbed 
in  the  ardor  and  exaggeration  of  the  partisan.  Politics 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among  us,  that  if  an  individual  is 
to  be  chosen,  on  any  occasion,  to  address  our  colleges  or 
universities,  the  uniform  inquiry  is,  has  he  been  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  or  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  a  secretary 
of  state?  If  so,  he  will  answer  our  purpose  exactly; 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  retired  scholar  who  makes 
academical  learning  Hn  object  of  generous  pureuit, 
might  be  much  more  apt  to  confer  honor  on  the  institu- 
tion to  which  the  appointing  power  appertains.  We 
furtW  take  occasion  to  say,  that  in  our  colleges  belles- 
lettres  chairs  are  either  not  founded,  or,  if  founded,  are 
considered  as  subordinate  to  those  of  political  economy. 
The  object  of  the  belles-lettres,  however,  is  not  to 
reduce  strong  sense,  but  to  give  it  the  amount  of  polish 
which  it  may  be  able  to  sustain,  and  to  adapt  the  style 
of  mental  execution  to  that  field  of  intellect,  in  which 
we  may  be  called  to  act,  whether  parliamentary,  or 
forensic,  or  in  ecclesiastical  and  popular  assemblies. 
Gk^ldsmith  has  remarked  of  himself,  that  his  taste  was 
literary  rather  than  scientific ;  but  this  statement  may 
be  reversed  in  application  to  Virginia,  for  hitherto  our 
taste  has  been  utilitarian  rather  than  ornamental.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  we  have  thought  suffi- 
ciently of  the  various  uses  to  which  elegant  literature 
may  be  applied.  We  are  aware,  that  many  have  spo- 
ken in  disparaging  terms  of  this  species  of  attainment, 
and  no  one  more  contemptuously  than  the  late  Robert 
Hall  of  England.  As  a  counterpoise,  however,  to  such 
distinguished  authority,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  mind 
of  Hall  was  decidedly  classical  and  mathematical.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  competent  judge,  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  that  luxuriant  literature  which  arose 
out  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  department  he  was 
satisfied  with  gleanings,  and  cannot,  fi>r  this  reason,  be 
ranked  among  sturdy  reapers.  His  opinions,  conse* 
quently,  are  of  no  more  account  than  the  opinions  of 
any  other  would  be,  about  the  complex  figures  and  the 
beautiful  diagrams  of  the  mathematics,  who  had  never 
advanced  beyond  the  knowledge  of  fractions.  Polite 
literature  is  not  at  all  Inferior  to  science,  in  the  point  of 
its  infinitude.  It  has  a  multitude  of  vales^-tbe  flowera 
of  which  wave  in  the  inspiration  of  the  muses — and  a 
multitude  of  heights,  on  which  imagination  is  burning 
at  all  times  its  fragrant  and  inexhaustible  incense. 

It  would  be  needless  to  prosecute  inquiry  into  other 
departments  of  our  literature.  If  history  has  not  advan- 
ced beyond  the  simplest  annals,  it  is  not  probable  that 
other  branches  have  been  more  extensively  or  success- 
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Ailly  puraaed.  It  is  nothing  but  jasiice,  however,  to 
•ay  that  several  works  have  been  written  by  Virginians, 
which  have  no  special  connection  with  the  State.  "  Lee*s 
Memoirs  of  the  War.  in  the  Southern  Department,**  can 
interest  Virginia  very  little  more  than  as  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  confederacy.  Had  it  been  left  in  a  finished 
form,  it  is  certain  that "  Lee's  Life  of  Napoleon,"  would 
have  been  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  written  by  a 
Virginian.  Vour  views  and  mine  coincide  precisely  in 
the  estimate  you  have  given  of  this  history,  in  your 
treatise  on  "American  Literature ;"  but  the  work  is  dis- 
figured by  attempts  to  seek  points  of  unessential  dis- 
crepancy with  Sir  Walter  Scott  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  thought  that  the  baronet  stood  in  his  way,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  -to  kill  him,  on  the  same  principle  that 
some  Indian  chief  must  be  sacrificed,  that  bis  antagonist 
may  become  possessed  of  the  ornaments  which  made 
his  rival  so  conspicuous.  But  Henry  Lee  was  not  the 
man  to  fall  heir  to  the  mental  wealth  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  his  controversy  with  ex-president  Jefieraon 
we  can  orerlook  acrimony,  because  it  seems  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  political  excitement ;  but  in  literature  it  is 
important  to  keep  clear  of  feuds.  The  feuds  between 
Pope  and  Addison,  Byron,  Bowles,  and  Southey,  have 
created  a  blemish  in  their  lives.  But  in  these  remarks 
let  no  one  indulge  the  suspicion  that  we  intend  to 
depreciate  Virginia.  She  has  been  the  parent  of  great 
men.  The  qualities  of  Lycurgus  and  Alfred  were 
more  than  combined  in  the  father  of  this  country — and 
we  have  seen  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  the  person  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall — and  the  sage  of  Montpelier  may 
well  be  compared  with  any  of  the  ancient  lawgivers* 
But  it  is  in  vain  we  inquire  for  our  Miltona,  and  Ba- 
cons, and  Spensers,  and  Johnsons,  and  Addisons,  and 
Petrarchs*  and  Dantes. 

**  We  mty  call  spirits  from  the  rtslj  deep- 
But  will  thej  come  whan  70a  do  call  for  them  ?'* 

They  will  not— «nd  the  reason  is  obvious,  because 
they  have  never  been  here ;  and  illustrious  shades  are 
not  accustomed  to  appear  even  under  iJie  spells  of  the 
imagination,  unless  they  come  to  receive  the  award 
bestowed  by  posterity  on  their  worRs.  It  must  be  con* 
ceded,  however,  that  the  people  of  Virginia  have  had  a 
huge  wilderness  to  reclaim,  and  men  are  not  apt  to  be- 
take themselves  to  refined  pursuits,  whilst  engaged  in 
executing  works  of  utility.  Two  centuries  ago,  and 
that  which  is  now  Virginia  was  the  land  of  Powhatan. 
Between  our  colonization  and  the  present  time  has 
intervened  the  revolution,  which  agitated  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  minds  of  men.  This  was  a  period  in  which 
philosophical  and  literary  leisure  yielded  to  that  gigan- 
tic action  which  was  necessary,  before  glades  could  be 
hewed  out  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  filled  by  the  large 
and  brilliant  forms  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty.  But  in  relation  to  our  literature,  the  prospect 
may  be  more  pleasing  than  the  retrospect. 

We  shall  proceed  to  a  few  suggestions  on  the  second 
interrogatory:  Qas  Virginia  the  means  within  her 
reach  of  improving  her  indigenous  literature?  To  this 
question  we  shall  return  an  affirmative  answer.  The 
Virginians  have  hitherto  been  lovers  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  their  taste  should 
have  taken  this  direction.  English  history,  jurispru- 
dence, politics  and  manners,  have  been  subjects  of  study 


for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  infiaence  of  Hume 
has  been  astonishing  in  forming  the  opinions  of  young 
men,  especially  barristers,  throughout  this  State ;  and 
this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  We  reoolieet 
that  republican  views  of  government  have  been  univer^ 
saL  It  has  arisen  doubtless  from  a  predilection  for 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  country  from  which  ve 
have  so  legitimately  derived  our  descent.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  a  preference  for  the  authors 
of  France ;  but  they  have  pre-eminently  failed.  The 
English  literature  is  easy  of  attainment ;  it  is  highly 
cornucopian  in  its  nature,  and  blends  itaelf  naturally 
with  all  our  mental  associations.  And  if  we  mast  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  raising  a  litcFatmne  of  oar  own,  we 
know  of  DO  country  that  could  supply  ns  with  better 
models  than  England.  There  are  gaps  in  the  line  of 
her  kings,  but  there  are  none  in  the  line  of  her  poett ; 
and  the  muses  were  more  propitious  wb^  Cromwell 
ruled,  than  when  Alfred  reigned.  Then  Milton  pre- 
sided over  the  national  lyre ;  and  from  the  Tdomc  of 
melody  which  his  hand  dispereed  among  the  natSons, 
eventually  descended  the  form  of  freedom  to  rsmaam  in 
our  deserts  the  captives  of  the  Eloglish  monaicfay.  As 
Viiginians,  we  care  but  little  for  the  vulgar  greatness 
of  any  English  king ;  but  we  cherish  a  filial  reverence 
for  England,  because  she  has  been  the  mother  of  arta^  of 
law,  of  learning,  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  poetL 
It  would  he  superfluous  to  speak  of  her  phiknopbers, 
and  what  they  have  accomplished — or  of  ber  smtesmen, 
and  of  that  wide  arena  on  which  they  have  so  ofteo 
contended;  or  of  her  artists,  and  those  prodnctioiis 
which  they  have  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  the  wociiL 
The  fountain  of  poetry  excavated  by  Chaucer,  acd 
colored  with  Italian  hues,  has  flowed  among  all  her 
shires,  gladdening  her  obscurest  hamletSiand  ennobling 
her  imperial  cities.  But  the  perfection  of  English  lite- 
rature should  not  divert  attention  from  the  incipient 
state  of  our  own,  and  to  that  point  we  will  return. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  mm  of  letters 
ought  to  select  subjects  at  home  or  subjects  abroad. 
At  first,  Milton  thought  that  his  own  country  would 
have  yielded  him  a  theme  for  that  song  vrhich  he  had 
promised  to  distant  ages,  but  the  muses  overmled  his 
determination.  They  saw,  that  even  the  best  malenaJs 
of  English  history  could  furnish  no  fiModatioB  broad 
enough  to  sustain  the  superstructure  he  designed  to 
rear.  For  this  reason  they  transferred  his  meditatioas 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  they  opened 
to  his  footsteps  the  leaved  gates  of  Eden,  and  there  b« 
completed  a  picture,  to  the  perfection  of  which  the  worid 
contributed  its  multitude  of  rural  sights. 

It  is  one  of  the  fables  of  antiquity  that  the  city  cf 
Thebes,  from  rude  materials,  was  charmed  into  ptt^xr* 
tion  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus;  but  it  is  no  foble,  th&t 
from  the  leaves  and  herbs,  the  rills  and  mineralB  of 
Eklen,  Milton  reared  a  temple  in  which  innocence  might 
worship.  Among  the  elementary  disclosures  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  his  imagination  planted  its  watch- 
tower  ;  and  he  drew  around  him  the  rarest  objects  to 
augment  the  beauty  of  Paradise.  Every  rural  sound 
known  to  the  ear  of  earth,  murmured  among  the  chords 
of  his  harp ;  whilst  before  the  tide  of  iu  glowing  elo- 
quence, all  trees  and  herbs  became  warm  with  animt- 
tion.  The  plants  that  shiver  in  the  Arctic  zone  were 
obedient  to  its  call,  as  well  as  thoae  goigeoas  floveis 
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wiih  which  the  son  en  wreaths  the  waist  of  oor  world. 
It  is  equally  certain,  that  Camoens  and  Tasso  sought 
distant  materials  for  the  structure  of  their  immortal 
works.    But  then  the  human  mind  had  taken  an  orien- 
tal direction  in  consequence  of  the  crusades ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  saw  camels  winding,  in  the 
meadows  of  the  west,  and  Persian  gazelles  ranging  in 
English  fwrks,  and  the  palm-tree  surmounting  the  oaks 
of  Britain.    In  consequence  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  nations,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  settle  any 
standard  on  this  subject ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
all  distant  materials  lie  as  near  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Virginian,  as  to  that  of  (he  Briton,  the  Frank,  or  the 
Italian.    There  is,  however,  a  species  of  home-litera- 
ture, which  is  highly  to  be  valued,  though  it  may  de- 
scend from  that  epic  heaven,  to  which  we  are  elevated 
by  Milton,  Camoens  and   Dante.    In  this  kind,   the 
English  Parnassus  is  redolent  from  the  Canterbury 
Tales  of  Chaucer,  to  the  Task  of  Cowper ;  whilst  this 
long,  intervening  space,  is  filled  with  specimens  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.    The  wits  in  the  reign  of 
^ueen  Anne,  for  the  most  part,  chose  their  materials 
on  English  ground,  and  many  are  the  pictures  of  English 
life,  which  they  executed,  in   that  familiar  style,  of 
which  Addison  was  the  Coryphceus.     Virginia  has 
received,  with  a  smile  of  approbation,  all  those  works 
which  have  a  reference  to  her  own  scenery,  manners, or 
institutions.  This  is  true  of  "Jefferson's  Notes  ;'*  for  that 
work,  with  the  exception  of  its  religious  views,  contri- 
buted to  the  popularity  of  its  author  in  the  state.    It  is 
true  of  the  "British  Spy,'*  and  of  the  ^'Old  Bachelor,"  and 
of  the  '*  Life  of  Patrick  Henry."  It  is  true  of  "Swallow 
Bam,"  of  "Letters  from  the  South,"  of  the  "MounUin- 
ecr,"  of  "George  Balcombe,"  and  of  the  writings  of  Presi- 
dent Dew.  It  is  true  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  of  many  other  productions.    It  is  pre-eminently 
true  of  the  ballad  entitled  "  The  Waggoner,"  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is  the  best  piece  of  poetry 
ever  written  sooth  of  the  Potomac    There  is  in  it  a 
graphic  power,  and  a  cheerful,  contented,  and  btioyant 
gaiety,  which  Wordsworth  would  not  disdain  to  own. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Wirt  was  unequal 
in  bis  performances,  and  the  difference  arose  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  his  pursuits.    His  Spy,  constituted  him 
the  father  of  polite  literature  in  Virginia.    We  may 
say  of  him  what  Johnson  said  of  Gray — ^had  he  always 
written  thus,  he  might  have  bade  defiance  to  criticism* 
This  charming  work  is   Virginian    in  its  structure. 
But  in  the  Life  of  Henry,  his  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
title  of  the  orator  to  greatness,  have  led  many  to  doubt 
that   greatness  who  never  disputed  it  before.     The 
defect  of  the  work  lies  in  the  glare  of  the  words,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  its  figures.    We  cannot  help  believing, 
from  the  success  which  attended  the  Spy,  that  Virginia 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  that  domestic 
literature  which    corresponds   with  a   comparatively 
infant  state  of  society.    The  seclusion  in  which  many 
of  her  inhabitants  live — the  rites  of  hospitality  so  gene- 
rously exercised — English  customs  still  lingering  in  our 
lomes — the  fidelity  of  our  servants— are  enough  to 
nspire  Irving  to  depict  scenes  like  those  in  his  "  Brace- 
fridge  Hall."    Men  may  become  tired  of  epic  gran- 
Jeur,  but  there  is  no  sense  of  weariness  in  this  kind  of 
itcrature.    The  descriptions  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
roi  ks  of  Ramsay,  are  as  fresh  as  ever  to  the  native  of 


Scotland ;  and  such  a  literature  may  be  formed  among 
us  as  rapidly  as  among  the  people  of  North  Britain. 
In  history,  Hume,  Uoberison  and  Russell,  simulta- 
neously appeared ;  in  philosophy,  Reid,  Stuart,  Beattie, 
and  Brown ;  in  poetry,  Grahame,  Burns,  and  the  £t- 
trick  Shepherd  ;  and,  in  fiction,  McKenzie,  Wilson  and 
Sir  Walter  ScotL 

If  the  face  of  a  country  has  any  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  taste,  then  Virginia  has  a  right  to  look  for 
this  quality  in  her  children :  for,  where  shall  we  find 
more  natural  curiosities  or  such  redundant  scenery  as 
lies  along  the  Blue  Ridge.  That  mountain  seems 
always  as  if  it  were  a  long  drawn  line  of  poetry,  which 
the  Creator  had  inserted  into  the  otherwise  prosaic  vo- 
lume of  the  State.  Our  climate,  too,  is  aofi  as  the  most 
sensitive  could  demand.  We  are  aware  of  its  being  a 
disputed  point  whether  climate  has  much  e^ct  on  lite- 
rature. The  question  might  be  argued  abstractly; 
but  an  appeal  to  facts  would  warrant  the  belief  that  its 
influence  is  but  slight.  Sismondi  has  traced  the^ight 
of  the  muses  from  the  Mondego  to  the  .£gean  sea ;  but 
the  Russian  poets  have  excelled  all  others  in  sublime 
views  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch,  Pindar,  and  Epaminon- 
das,  rose  from  among  the  mists  of  Bceotia.  Literature 
has  opened  its  wells  to  the  peasants  of  Iceland,  as  well 
as  to  the  caravans  of  Arabia.  The  haunts  of  the  muses 
have  embraced  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle ;  but  if  there  be  any  advan- 
tage in  climate,  then  ours  is  not  one 

"  Where  feniiis  sickens,  and  where  fkney  dies.*' 

It  is  probable,  that  our  literary  men  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  some  portion  of  their  materiuls  from  those 
Indian  tribes  that  had  pre.-occupaocy  here  before  1607. 
The  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  by  Cooper,  "  Traiu  of 
the  Aborigines,"  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,and  "  Yamoyden," 
by  Sands,  are  works  founded,  on  our  connection  with 
these  tribes.  Souihey,  at  one  time,  gave  us  the  promise 
of  making  our  country  the  scene  of  a  work ;  but  as  he 
has  outlived  all  his  republican  notions,  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  not  be  honored  by  his  muse.  Campbell, 
however,  has  more  than  supplied  the  desideratum,  by 
a  poem  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  any  within  the 
range  of  letters.  But  the  wigwams  of  Virginia  have 
scarcely  been  entered  by  our  writers,  and  yet  we  know 
not  whether  they  be  best  suited  to  the  researches  of  the 
philosopher,  or  to  the  investigation  of  the  poet.  The 
mysterious  origin  of  these  tribes— their  mounds,  fortifi- 
cations, and  cemeteries — ^have  perplexed  the  meet  pro- 
found philosophers;  whilst  their  costume,  their  orna- 
ments, their  relentless  passions,  their  feuds,  their  devo- 
tedness  to  war  and  the  chase,  might  entertain  the  most 
fastidious  of  our  bards:  and  thus  these  tribes  might 
become  to  our  men  of  letters,  what  the  highland  clans 
have  been  to  the  writers  of  Scotland.  But  the  field  in 
the  didactic,  historical,  end  philosophical  departments, 
is  just  as  open  to  us,  as  to  any  other  people.  Among 
the  ancients,  husbandry  has  been  taught  through  the 
medium  of  poetry,  and  large  portions  of  history  have 
been  distributed  among  the  people  through  the  medium 
of  verse.  Through  the  same  channel,  Armstrong  has 
instructed  us  in  the  art  of  health,  and  Falconer  in  that 
of  navigation.  In  the  same  way  we  have  been  taught 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  of  hope,  of  memory, 
of  temper,  and  of  religion.    But  the  niost  important 
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inquiry,  as  oonnccted  with  this  lubject,  relates  to  the 
way  in  which  our  men  of  letters  are  to  be  supported. 
We  haTe  no  king  to  bestow  bounties  on  the  indigent 
scholar.  We  have  no  pensioned  men  among  us,  like 
the  tragedians  of  Franee,  or  the  English  essayists,  or 
the  Italian  philosophers,  or  the  Gkrman  critics,  or  the 
Flemish  artists,  or  the  Hindoo  brahmins,  or  the  Chinese 
mandarins.  The  forlorn  scholar  contends  against  wind 
and  tide,  and  finds  that  without  the  discovery  of  a  Kte* 
rary  steam-power,  his  skiff  is  not  likely  to  reach  any 
haven  with  veWet  shores.  It  is  not  probable  that  lite- 
rature for  a  long  time  will  constitute  one  of  the  divisions 
of  labor,  though  the  wealth  of  the  Sute  might  be  aug- 
mented, by  raising  such  a  department  of  mental  indus* 
try.  In  this  dilemma,  Coleridge  advises  alt  men  of 
letters  to  study  a  profession,  and  most  sadly  did  he  feel 
the  want  of  some  calling  to  supply  his  family  with 
bread.  The  muses  fed  him  on  nectsr,  but  it  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  subsistence,  in  a  world  where  the  sweet- 
est flowers  are  overwhelmed  by  the  bitterness  of  nox- 
ious weeds.  The  same  theory,  in  substance,  is  advo- 
cated by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  in  his  ^'American 
Scholar;**  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  reasons  are 
weighty,  why  men  of  letters  in  this  country  shook! 
become  utilitarians.  Thus,  Burke,  and  Fox,  and  She- 
ridan, Brougham,  Mcintosh,  and  Jeffrey,  may  be 
regarded  as  specimens  created  on  this  scheme.  But  the 
professions!  character  will  invariably  abeorb  the  literary, 
or  the  literary  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  pro- 
fessional There  will  be  a  master  passion,  and  litera- 
tuie  demands  devoted ness  in  order  to  reach  excellence. 
Homer,  Milton,  Camoens,  Tasso,  and  Dante,  were 
beggars ;  and  Virgil  would  have  been  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament except  for  the  munificence  of  the  Caesars. 
These  bards  might  have  been  utilitarians;  but  then 
they  would  never  have  scaled  the  summits  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  been  hidden  from  the  approach  of  vulgar  men, 
in  that  distance  which  they  have  created  between  them- 
selves and  the  species  to  which  they  belonged.  But  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  Virginia  has  it  in  her  power 
to  apply  some  incentives,  and  if  her  legislators  will 
decree  that  the  first  Petrarch  who  may  arise,  shall  be 
crowned  in  her  capitol,  she  will  not  long  be  destitute  of 
Petrarchs  worthy  of  the  coronation. 

The  third  interrogatory,  whether  Literature  will  re- 
pay the  State  for  the  time  and  expense  involved  in  its 
attainment,  will  now  claim  a  moment's  attention. 

This  question  is  rather  formally  stated,  for  we  con- 
tend that  Virginia  would  be  repaid  a  thousand  fold  for 
all  her  liberality  in  the  oause  of  letters.  Literature 
hss  created  a  difference  among  nations ;  and  to  see  the 
contrast,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  inspect 
the  map  of  the  world.  The  map  of  the  world  may  re- 
ceive the  same  gloss  from  the  hand  of  the  artist ;  but 
the  lights  of  knowledge  and  the  shades  of  ignorance  in- 
troduce points  of  discrepancy  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  student  can  single  out  Kgypt  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  and  contemplate  them  with  emotions 
different  from  those  with  which  he  looks  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  peninsular  continent.  He  can  contrast 
the  dignity  of  the  Carthagenian  senate  with  undisci- 
plined hordes  that  roam  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life. 
It  is  true  he  meets  with  proofs  of  fallen  greatness.  The 
pyramids  are  defaced.  The  astronomer  plies  not  now, 
as  formerly,  his  nightly  task :  nor  does  his  mind  join 
itself  in  communion  with  the  stars,  as  they  meet  in 


caravans  among  the  maz^  of  a  wilderness  composed 
of  moons,  snd  rings,  and  suns,  and  systems. 

Bat  we  must  look  to  other  causes  for  the  dowii£dl  of 
nations^  than  to  that  literatore  which  led  them  forih 
from  barbarism  to  refinement.  (Srcece  has  lived  msny 
centuries  on  her  sncient  renown.  Her  books,  her 
exploits,  and  .her  sculpture,  have  been  diasrminsted 
through  the  world.  The  forms  of  free  government 
have  passed  away  from  her ;  but  they  have  been  re- 
vived in  other  lands.  Her  statuary,  and  all  the  orna- 
ments of  Pericles^  have  decayed ;  bat  the  minds  of 
her  citixens  have  become  immortal  in  their  works. 
When  invaded  by  Persian  hordes,  her  bards  cfasnicd 
those  odes,  the  influence  of  which  led  her  anmes  to 
victory,  and  the  last  voice  for  freedom  was  lifted  up  io 
the  tones  of  her  thundering  eloqaence.  Erasmos  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  into  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  in  this  way  Greece  has  not 
been  without  influence  in  moulding  the  politics  of 
British  youth,  who  hsve  gone  forth  from  beneath  (he 
monastic  towers  of  that  institation.  It  is  true,  Eng- 
land retains  the  sppendsges  of  monarchy ;  bat  she  is 
essentially  free.  It  aeems  to  us  Viiginians  a  mystery, 
how  men  like  Brougham  and  Wellingion  can  be  ruled 
by  Qaeen  Victoria ;  but  it  is  probaUe,  that  sack  men 
pay  her  homage  only 'as  she  tarns  over  the  aibylline 
leaves  of  the  constitution,  or  as  she  waits  with  vestal 
watchfulneas  aroond  the  altars  of  freedom.  Bat  the 
king  of  England  ia  a  cypher,  and  her  forms  of  govern- 
ment comparatively  immateriaL  The  foundations  oC 
her  happineaa  were  laid  in  her  schools,  her  colleges, 
and  aniversities.  Her  ftiiversities,  indeed,  have  never 
produced  such  a  dramatist  as  Shakspeare,  or  so  prac- 
tical a  linguiat  sa  Dr.  Carey,  or  such  a  preacher  aa 
Baxter,  or  such  an  esssyist  as  Goldsmith,  or  soch  s 
novelist  as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Bat  these  men  rose  from 
among  the  people,  and  are  deviations  from  estahlisbed 
laws.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  these  lawa  that  oaind  shall 
incite  mind,  when  the  intelleetosl  powers  sre  brought 
into  contsct,  snd  from  these  seats  of  learning  hare 
gone  forth  men  who  have  become  the  pillan  of  the 
English  government — the  ornaments  of  law — the  pa- 
trons of  populsr  education — ^and  the  lights  of  the 
world.  From  one  of  them  Sir  William  Jones  wvnt 
forth  to  establish  English  law  in  India ;  snd  thoogh 
we  wish  the  Hindoos  to  be  free,  yet  if  they  mnst  be 
slaves,  we  would  rather  they  should  be  slaves  to  Eng- 
land than  to  the  Russisn  autocrat.  To  tboee  nnirer- 
aitiea  we  owe  all  the  light  which  Newton,  and  Loeke, 
and  Bacon,  and  Butler,  have  shed  on  the  framewoik  of 
nature — on  the  arcana  of  acienee—on  the  straetare  d 
the  mind,  or  on  our  moral  relatione.  The  deelensioa 
of  Greece  can  form  no  objection  to  her  litentnie,  be- 
cause her  litersture  is  living,  though  its  parent  be  de- 
ceased. She  no  longer  nurses  on  her  Isp  those  heroes 
who  threw  lustre  over  her  marble  mountaina  and  her 
olive  vales;  but  her  example  produced  those  heroes 
who  wrought  out  our  independence,  and  gave  rise  to 
such  patriots  as  Mscomb  and  Scott,  HcDoooogh  snd 
Perry,  whose  deeds  constitute  the  raw  material  oot  of 
which  the  muse  of  history  will  weave  a  robe  of  gloiy 
beyond  the  power  of  time  to  consume.  Tlie  sandals 
worn  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  pilgrimage  through  Greece, 
at  every  footstep  sunk  deeper  snd  deeper  into  her 
sshes— whilst  the  bard  felt  the  obligation  of  providing 
in  hb  own  poetry,  an  am  in  which  those  ashes  aught 
be  embalmed. 

The  literature  of  Italy  was  the  trtiest  reflection  ever 
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made  by  the  mirror  of  Greece.  It  was  considered  a 
high  effort  of  genius,  when  an  ancient  artist  so  depict- 
ed fruit  that  birds  mistook  the  imiution  for  reality; 
and  in  the  mental  fruits  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rhetoric, 
the  philosophy,  and  the  poetry  of  Qrecce.  Rome,  from 
a  few  huts,  inhabited  by  barbarians,  became  an  impe- 
rial power,  taking  in  the  deserts  of  Gaul,  the  forests  of 
Germany,  the  sands  of  Numidia,  and  the  clifts  of  Al- 
bion, and  passing  over  the  Pyrenees  and  the  heights 
of  the  Caucasus.  The  downfall  of  this  powef  was  not 
effected  by  literature,  for  it  was  among  the  last  offices 
which  literature  performed,  to  scourge,  as  with  a  whip 
of  scorpions,  the  growing  vices  of  the  empire.  The 
empire  fell  by  its  own  weight ;  and  it  was  the  voice  of 
its  own  ruins,  at  the  twilight  hour,  which  admonished 
Gibbon  that  the  sun,  which  had  set  foffever,  needed  an 
historian  to  record  his  race.  But  when  Rome  was 
overwhelmed  by  barbarians,  her  literature  was  even- 
tually transferred  to  Spain,  to  France,  and-Switxer- 
land.  It  was  subsequently  tevived  on  the  soil  where 
it  had  first  taken  root,  and  free  governments  arose  in 
time  from  its  influence. 

Literary  men  may  accomplish  much  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  liberty,  though  devoted  for  the  most  part  to 
peaceful  employments.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have 
obeyed  the  summons,  when  called  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  This  may  bo  affirmed  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  of  the  Welsh  bards,  of  the  writers  of  Spain 
in  the  Moorish  wars,  and  of  some  of  the  Polish  poelt 
in  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
their  attention  has  been  directed  to  whatever  can  soften 
the  manners — refine  the  taste— subdue  the  passions, 
and  augment  our  social  pleasures.  Wheh  Napoleon 
was  subjugating  continental  Europe,  the  scholaiTa  of 
France  and  Germany  were  in  retirement.  Chateau- 
briand was  in  America;  the  Baroness  De  Stael  Was  a 
prisoner  at  Copet,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  Cuvier 
was  silently  enlarging- the  empire  of  man  over  the 
birds  of  the  air}  and  over  the  shells  of  the  sea;  Gioethe 
and  Schiller  were  waiting  anxiously  for  the  flowering 
of  the  olive  tree  of  p^aee,  that  the  nations  might  par- 
take in  its  shade,  of  the  mental  repast  which  they  had 
provided.  The  pursuit  of  letters  is  necessary  to  coun- 
terpoise the  fierce  passions  of  men,  and  the  value  of 
poets  cannot  be  calculated  on  the  score  of  attaching  a 
peaceful  peasantry  to  their  homes.  Had  Burns  ful- 
filled his  intention  of  emigrating  to  the  West  Indies 
before  enriching  his  country  with  his  works,  then 
Cuba  or  Hispaniola  might  have  gained  all  that  Scot- 
land would  have  lost.  He  would  have  left  a  blank  on 
the  face  of  his  country,  that  is  now  filled  up  with  all 
the  humor — the  tenderness — the  rural  contentment — 
and  the  moral  sublimity  of  Scotland.  And  why  may 
not  men  arise,  who  shall  endear  to  Virginians  their 
native  state,  a  land  which  the  writer  loves : 

**  AhhoQffh  no  son  of  ihine  I 
Tet  I  havs  climbed  ihy  moanuiins,  not  alone, 
And  made  the  wonders  of  tbj  vallies  mine.** 

We  hare  adopted  a  form  of  government  unparalleled 
hy  any  nation  in  the  history  of  man.  The  defects 
wrhich  are  risible  in  the  republics  of  Greece,  of  Car- 
thage and  Rome,  of  Italy)  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
have  been  avoided,  whilst  their  excellencies  have  been 
eombined  in  our  confederacy.  It  was  owing  to  the 
li|fht  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  that  our  states 
have  net  together  as  harmoniously  as  a  galaxy  of 


Stan  takes  its  position  in  the  world  of  nature.  Among 
the  bonds  which  are  to  hold  together  a  constellation 
so  imposing,  the  chain  of  a  common  language  and 
literature  will  prove  one  of  the  strongest,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Virginia  will  be  prompt  to  create  a  multitude 
of  its  firmest  and  brightest  linkst 

To  these  views  might  be  added  some  remarks  on  the 
aids  which  morals  and  religion  have  received  from 
literature :  but  fuch  a  discussion  would  lead  to  an 
article  as  long  as  that  which  we  are  about  to  elose^  But 
we  cannot  consent  to  conclude  before  observing,  that 
should  any  reader  suppose  that  the  writer  arrogates  to 
himself  any  literary  pretensions,  he  would  entertain  a 
suspicion  altogether  unfounded.  The  title  of  a  mad 
of  letters  would  be  a  misnomer  indeed,  applied  to  an 
individual  whose  professional  studies  are  vastly  more 
than  a  match  both  for  his  bodily  and  mental  powers. 
But  the  writer  has  volunteered  in  this  cause,  because 
his  client  has  often  been  unjustly  arraigfned,  and  occa- 
sionally by  some  of  his  own  sacred  vocation.  An 
Athenian  orator  once  undertook  to  i^pear  for  a  female, 
but  his  pless  could  make  no  impression  on  her  obdu- 
rate judges ;  he  became  dumb^  however,  and  simply 
pointed  to  the  assemblage  of  her  charms,  and  his  silent 
eloquence  prevailed  to  her  aequittaL  The  writer  deems 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  studies,  that  will  end  in  re- 
sults  far  more  important  than  any  that  will  ever  be 
found  on  the  milky  way  of  science^  or  on  those  paths 
of  literature  that  wind  around  all  the  mental  beauty, 
with  which  the  imagination  in  all  ages  has  been  redo- 
lent We  think  it  is  Coleridge  who  remarks,  that  he 
relinquished  the  dreams  of  Plato  for  the  realities  of 
Paul—and)  may  We  not  add,  for  the  songs  of  the  patri- 
archs—for the  raptures  of  the  prophets-^for  the  me- 
lody of  Hebrew  bards,  and  harps  chorded  by  celestial 
choirs?^  B. 

*  Oar  author  has  struck  the  vein  with  a  master's  hand.  Can- 
not we  prevail  upoo  him  to  pnueuf  his  lahors,  to  open  op  the 
naloe  of  literatvre,  to  deVelope  more  of  lis  trBssurss,  and  to  ani- 
mats  oihsr  laborers  ia  the  ssbm  goodljr  work  f 


CHON-NE-LAft, 

TBB  CRBBK  MAIDBN — ^WHO  RSrUSBD  TO  BMl«aATB. 

By  Henry  Thompson,  A.  M, 

Child  of  the  Eagle  Chief  I  why  lingerest  thou  here*? 
No  lov'd  one  is  with  thee — ^no  warrior  ia  near. 
Like  a  bird  from  its  flock,  that  is  soaring  alone, 
With  plumage  unsullied,  o'er  mountains  its  owuj 
Thou  wand'^est  d^eoted,  all  lonely  dost  roam^ 
Heart-broken  to  answer^"  Pm  on  ortle  ol  homeP* 

And  wretched,  forsaken !  I  would  be  forgiven, 
And  tepose  in  the  earth  decreed  us  by  heaven. 
And  part  not  forever  from  the  home  I  revere ; 
But  loam  till  I  perish  o'er  the  graved  that  are  here. 
Fof  a  brother  now  sleeps  in  this  hallowed  spot  I 
A  son  of  the  forest  t    O  awaken  him  not  I 
O  awaken  him  not— nor  hiM  lov'd  one  despoil, 
Or  thy  blood,  E-tta-halt'ke^*  will  crimson  the  soil. 
For  the  Creek  is  abroad  1  ah !  yet  unsubdued, 
And  the  eye  of  the  eagle  is  still  on  his  brood< 

By  yon  lake,  now  thine  own,  from  which  we  are  Wean'd, 
Our  fathers  in  council)  have  often  convened  % 

*  Whke  mao-pronovnced  £aM*tu*hat-ka. 
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But  the  torchligfht  is  out — and  the  war-song  is  o'er ! 

To  the  voiee  of  Ma^na'^ta^  we  listen  do  more. 

But  the  whoop,  and  the  yell,  and  the  games  of  the  hill, 

Are  lingering  too  sadly  in  memory  still  1 

But  the  young  bird  I  loT*d,  from  his  eyrie  hath  flown, 

And  left  his  Chon-ne-lar,  to  wander  alone ! 

Never  more  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 

Nor  to  tread  the  green  haunts  of  this  beauteous  earth ; 

Nor  Gome  with  the  Wampum.f  aflfection  arrayed, 

To  lean  on  his  rifle— when  Cbon-ne-lar  is  laid 

With  her  dead,  by  the  stream,  where  the  waters  will  curl 

Their  murmuring  eddies  o'er  the  desolate  girl, 

Who  wanders  dejected  in  the  land  of  the  Creek, 

'Mid  a  language  discordant,  her  tongue  cannot  speak  1 

But  'tis  well  J  she  is  here  in  her  own  native  place, 

And  forsaken,  will  perish— <Ae  last  qf  her  race  I 

*  Head  Chief--pronouncad  Mln-nor-way. 

t  A  worked  belt :  a  raakien*s  gift  to  her  wairior  lorsr. 


THE  GRAVE  IN  THE  FOREST  * 

B7  the  atitbor  of  **AtaIaotia,**  kc 

''We  had  ridden  about  twenty-three  miles,  having 
left  the  Indian  hovel  where  we  slept,  by  daylight,  and 
our  path  for  the  better  part  of  this  route  had  lain  0T«r 
a  single  hone-track,  and  through  a  dense  forest  which 
had  never  been  dishonored  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer. 
The  day  began  to  grow  exceedingly  sultry  towanls 
noon,  and  my  father  proposed  that  we  should  ride  some 
few  hundred  yards  into  the  wood,  where  the  trees  were 
loftier,  and  the  underwood  less  dense  and  tangled.  Among 
some  of  the  long  vistas  which  gleamed  upon  us  continu- 
ally on  either  hand,  we  did  not  doubt  that  we  should 
find  a  pleasant  breeze  stirring,  which  we  oouid  not 
hope  for,  where  tiie  trees  were  small,  and  the  shrubbery 
thick,  and  almost  matted  together  by  the  rank  growth 
of  that  fertile  region.  A  liule  hill,  on  the  right  hand, 
particulariy  invited  our  attention.  It  was  covered  with 
pines  of  the  largest  size,  and  so  closely  set  that  the 
mingling  branches  at  the  top  almost  entirely  excluded 
the  sun ;  this  probably  being  the  reason  of  the  deficient 
undergrowth  below.  Little  glimmerings  of  his  light 
alone  appeared,  dispersed  and  fleeting  among  the  far 
recesses,  giving  a  most  spiritual  aspect  to  the  spot,  and 
inviting  the  fancy  to  that  sport  which  it  so  much  loves, 
among  vistas  seemingly  interminable.  The  oool  sha- 
dow wooed  us,  and  we  were  glad  to  break  through  the 
bushes  which  environed  our  path,  and  ride  quickly  up 
the  gradual  ascent  into  its  shelter.  Once  there,  the 
heat  no  longer  oppressed  us,  but  the  stillness  of  the 
scene,  its  moral  desolateness,  and  the  constant  whisper  of 
the  breeze,  as  it  fitfully  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  pines, 
which  yielded  and  bent  beneath  its  passing  pressure, 
induced  that  desire  for  repose  which  the  previous  heat 
and  our  fatigue  rendered  eminently  grateful  We  let 
our  horses  finee  to  crop  the  tender  herbage,  not  caring 
to  fiisten  an  animal  that  seems  quite  as  conscious,  when 
in  strange  places,  of  his  dependance  upon  his  master,  as 
the  latter  can  possibly  be  upon  him ;  and  seeing  them 

*  From  '*  Southern  Passages  and  Pictares,**  a  rolome  in  pn- 
paradon  bj  the  autborof  **AulaDtif,"  devoted  to  the  illuatrailon 
of  trails,  seenes,  and  traditions  of  the  south. 


engaged  to  their  satisfactkm  in  the  midst  of  a  plat  of 
towering  grass,  we  threw  ourselves  down  to  oor  ovo 
repose.  I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  baving  slept  st  all, 
when  my  father  awakened  me  with  an  intimatioD  that  it 
was  time  to  renew  our  journey.  We  had  rested  M 
two  hours,  and  the  wigwam  of  a  ChocUw  half  breed, 
fully  twenty  rniles  off,  was  oar  destined  resting  place  for 
the  night,  and  the  only  one  within  possible  readL 

"  You  have  slept  soundly,"  said  my  father,  after  I 
bad  risen — *'  more  so,  I  think,  than  if  yoa  had  known 
where  you  had  made  your  cpuch." 

I  turned,  at  these  words,  and  discovered,  fbr  ihefim 
time,  that  my  place  of  rest  was  the  hillock  of  a  grate 
The  shape  of  it  was  still  perfect,  thoogh  a  pine  tree 
had  grown  up  at  the  foot,  one  of  the  roots  of  vbidi  ran 
out  of  the  mould,  and  partially  along  upon  the  nrfroe 
of  the  grave. 

"An  IndiaD'»— aome  Choctaw  chiei^  pcriiBpi^"vai 
my  remark. 

"  No !  a  ehristian^ak  The  Indians  aeldom  make  mA- 
vidual  graves  so  conspicuous,  unless  they  ba^  is  the 
tumulus  of  the  tribe — they  are  more'spt  toooneealtke 
burial  place  than  ostentatiously  to  reveal  it  1  an  tut 
satisfied  that  any  of  the  American  tamuU  belong  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  race.  They  certainly  do  not 
to  themselves.  But  this  grave  is  that  of  a  vhite  man 
and  a  christian.  While  you  slept,  I  drew  up  the  etake 
which  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  partially  conoeaJed 
beneath  the  long  grass.  It  lies  at  your  feet  It  was 
once  a  cross.  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  wanting,  hot 
you  may  see  where  the  groove  has  been  made  with  a 
hatchet  to  receive,  and  where  the  nail  has  fitsteocd  iu 
The  nail  has  been  eaten  out  with  nist,  and  the  croa 
has  fallen  down  in  consequence.  But  the  groove  and 
hole  ars  there ;  and  there  ia  yet  other  evidence.  Look- 
your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine— look,  and  see  if 
there  is  not  a  letter  upon  the  head  of  the  stake.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  ia^  or  was.  Can  you  Dike  it 
out?» 

**  It  is  either  an  M  or  an  H,  but  which?  The  tvo 
columns  are  there  necessary  to  both  Iettcfs,bot  thecoe* 
necting  strokes  are  too  imperfect  for  detection.** 

"It  matters  not— we  should  know  nothing, eren  ifve 
knew  all ;  and  yet  our  desire  to  know  n  natoralenoogh. 
But  if  we  knew  the  name  of  the  inmate,  it  wooM  not 
content  us ;  we  should  be  for  asking  more  qnestioos. 
His  family,  his  fortunes  7  Where  wss  he  bom— vbiihef 
was  he  journeying — by  what  means  did  he  come  to  bii 
end  7  Your  own  blood  may  have  drdcd  in  hit  heait, 
for  all  we  shall  ever  know  of  the  matter." 

"  True,  sir,— yet  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  qoes- 
tions  which  a  very  natural  curiosity  would  ask,  vith- 
out  even  hoping  for  reply.  Was  he  yoong  or  oU— 
happy  or  miserable — did  he  long  for  life,  in  the  moment 
when  it  was  taken  from  him^was  he  prepared  fir 
death  when  he  found  it  inevitable  7  What,  next,  is  the 
feeling  of  his  connections  in  his  absence— was  hii  fate 
ever  known  to  them?  Perhaps^  even  now,  there  is  *■ 
fond  mother,  or  a  devoted  wife,  that  looks  for  him  ^1 
by  day,  and  still  wondera  that  be  does  not  coom." 

**  Perhaps— these  are  inquiries  which  may  beim* 
every  day  in  tracing  out  the  Jiistories  of  oar  weettrt 
pioneers.  A  nd  yet  the  probable  fortunes  of  the  steeper 
here,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  pboe  of  baiiaL  He 
was  a  discontent,  or  he  would  not  have  beefl  here; 
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moit  certainly,  one  of  those  resUesa,  impatient  mortals, 
soneihinj;  like  myeelf,  who  are  forever  blaEmg  trees 
and  making  tracks  for  their  neighbors.  He  baa  dis- 
trusted the  worid— wronged  it,  perhaps;  oi^— whieh  is 
worse,  and  however  strange  you  may  think  it,  far  more 
common— has  been  wronged  by  it,  in  its  ignorance  of  his 
claims  or  its  recklessness  of  his  rights,  and  been  driven 
by  it  into  eiile.  When  you  grow  a  little  older  in  the 
world,  you  will  meet  with  this  history  at  every  step. 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  unfitting  termination  to  the  fortunes 
of  such  an  one,  that  wa^-farers  should  find  his  body  by 
the  roadside,  and  scooping  out  for  him  a  shallow  grave, 
have  laid  him  in  it,  and  hurried  away  from  the  spot, 
seeking  solitudes  yet  wilder,  and  a  destiny  quite  as  sad.** 
As  these  words  were  spoken,  my  father  led  the  way 
to  the  horses^  his  manner  evidently  indicating  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  subject  But  I  was  young  and  had 
no  such  dread  of  it  The  evils  of  life  were  the  convic- 
tions of  his  experience ;  to  me,  they  were,  as  yet,  only 
topics  for  imagination ;  and,  long  after  my  father  had 
ceased  to  speak  of  this  little  incident,  I  was  revolving  it 
in  my  mind  in  eonnection  with  a  thousand  fancies  not 
the  leas  sweet,  because  they  were  unavoidably  serious. 
In  this  manner  I  strove  to  search  out,  and  to  trace  the 
probable  history  of  the  occupant  of  that  lonely  grave 
io  the  unbroken  forestSt  Who  were  his  friends  and 
parents  1  Doubtlessly,  there  was  a  time  when  he  had 
been  blessed  with  the  love  of  both.  Childhood  had 
surely  brought  with  it  many  sweet  fellowships.  Did 
they  cease  to  be  sacred— had  the  pledges  of  either  been 
violated  ?  From  his  playmates  in  boyhood  he  had  sport 
and  sympathy.  How  melancholy  was  the  thought 
that  manhood  had  preserved  no  testimonies  of  youth — 
that  neither  friends,  nor  playmates,  nor  parents,  may 
have  been  beskle  him  in  the  las.  tsad  agony  I  There 
was  sometliing  terrible  in  this  conviction,  and  I  strove  to 
drive  it  from  my  mind.  Could  it  be,  that,  when  the 
earth  seemed  to  reel  beneath  him — when  the  skies  grew 
suddenly  dark,  and  the  light  began  to  fade ;  and  the 
impatient  death,  whom  he  could  baffle  no  longer,  grap- 
pled with  him  in  all  his  terrors,  and  hurled  him,  stiffen- 
ing as  be  fell,  to  the  unfeeling  earth— could  it  be  that 
there  were  none  of  all  those  whom  he  had  known  in 
boyhood,  to  compose  his  distorted  frame — to  smooth  his 
agonized  features,  and  wrap  him  decently  in  the  conceal- 
ing pall  for  his  final  slumber?  Were  they  strange  men, 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen  or  known,  to  whom  his 
cruel  "fortunes  surrendered  this  sacred  office?  Was  it 
a  passing  way-farer  like  himself,  who  happened  at 
nightfall  upon  his  insensible  body,  lying  across  the  road ; 
and  who  with  a  bald  humanity,  gave  it  a  shallow  grave 
by  the  wayside ;  thinking  of  his  own  probable  need 
while  he  did  so,  and  otherwise,  utterly  unmoved  by 
any  feeling  for  his  brother  ?  This  was  the  suggestion  of 
iny  father,  and  according  to  his  experience  it  was  doubt- 
lessly true.  Such  is  the  e  very-day  history  of  thousands 
who  wander  off  into  the  sofitude,  far  away  from  man, 
and  too  frequently,  perhaps,  seeking  to  escape  from 
God.  But  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe,  that 
such  was  the  ease  in  the  present  instance.  There  had 
been  some  eare  manifested  in  preparing  the  rude  me- 
morial of  the  sleeper,  by  which  we  knew  that  friends 
must  have  buried  him— that  friends  must  have  been 
w ith  him  in  his  last  moments.  The  rude  cross,  and  the 
imperfca  initial  were  proofr  of  this.    Ha  was  neither 


alone,  nor  without  commiseration  when  he  died.  This 
conviction  secure,  my  fancy  proceeded  to  other  proofs  in 
tracing  out  this  history.  There  must  have  been  one 
who  strove  for  his  recovery— who  brought  him  the  cool- 
ing draught,  and  the  sedative  medicine^who  cheered 
him  by  accents  of  comfort  through  the  long  and  weary 
night  of  grief  and  sickness  1  I  felt  assured  too^  that 
this  fond  attendant  must  have  been  a  woman.  Such 
duties  are  seldom  well  done  by  men.  I  fancied  that  I 
beheld  her  as  she  smoothed  down  his  pillow,  and  bathed 
his  head  with  an  ofilcious  zeal  that  brought  a  smile 
into  the  patient's  eye,  and  a  pleasure  to  his  heart,  even 
though  he  may  have  felt  all  the  while,  how  utterly  una- 
vailing was  all  such  attendance  to  save.  Then  came 
the  crisis — the  parting  agony;  and  the  shriek  which  an* 
nounced  her  desolation,  seemed  almost  to  sound  within 
my  ears.'  The  next  movement  of  my  fancy  brought  with 
it  a  terror.  Where  was  she— the  survivor?  What 
was  her  fate  ?  I  turned  hastily  from  the  scene  and  the 
subject.  I  feared  lest  I  should  find  for  her,  a  destiny 
even  mora  dreadful  than  that  which  my  imagination 
had  traced  out  for  hinu'* 


THE  SAME  ST7BJECT. 

[The  reflections  above  written  forced  themselves  fre- 
quently upon  me  in  after-days,  when  more  various 
wanderings  had  led  my  footsteps  to  other  graves,  and 
were  at  length  embodied  in  the  verses  which  follow.] 

Death  takes  not  his  abode,  alone,  where  crowds 
Gather  for  many  purposes — where  pride 
Erects  his  habitation,  and  the  rout 
Of  spirits,  schooled  against  susterity. 
Meet  in  lioentious  revel; — but  even  here, 
Where  the  deer  stalks  in  safety,  and  the  wild, 
Unrifled  of  its  rich  virginity, 
Is  ruled  by  sov>  reign  nature  as  at  first — 
Here  Death  hath  built  his  melancholy  shrine, 
And  the  small  mound  of  turf  that  now  extends, 
Defacing  the  plane  surfsoe  at  our  feet, 
Hath  proo^  that  he  hath  elaim'd  his  saorifioe. 
And,  monarch  of  all  time  and  every  place, 
Hath  made  life  render  up  his  trembling  staff. 
And,  like  some  outlaw,  reckless  of  aceompt, 
Hath  eased  him  of  his  burden. 

Shall  we  ask— 
What  wcr6  thy  fortunes,  sleeper?— who  wast  thou  7— 
What  were  thy  name  and  lineage  1  In  what  part. 
Foreign  or  native,  of  earth's  wilderness. 
Didst  thou  begin  thy  journey  1    Was  thy  life, 
Honored  by  gifts  of  goodness— smear*d  by  guilt; 
BaflEled  by  fortune— hard  beset  with  foes. 
Or,  csst  away  in  thy  own  recklessness, 
By  profligate  waste  of  days  7 

All  m  vain. 
This  idle  quest— yet  not  to  virtue  vain, 
If  from  thy  grave,  an  upward  voice  might  rise, 
To  give  us  answer.    Nothing  may  we  know 
From  thy  sealed  lips  and  silent  dwelling  place  I — 
My  own  blood  may  have  circled  in  thy  heart. 
Vet  know  I  naught  of  thee,  and  cannot  know. 

Yet  may  the  general  aspect  of  thy  lot 

Be  traced  in  this  thy  sepulchre  I    Thy  thought, 
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Wm  one  that  kept  thee  eleepleee.    Thou  hast  hoped, 

With  an  anjrielding,  Tezing  diaeontent, 

For  wealth  or  honors ;  thoae  deloaire  gaad% 

That  dasale  the  heat  eyea,  and  atill  defeat 

The  wiaeit  aima  of  greatneaa !— or  hast  ainnfd, 

Beyond  forgiveneaa  of  thy  fellow.    God, 

The  prince  of  infinite  power,  if  thoa  hast  prayed, 

Will  grant  what  man  denies  thee.    Thou  hast  sinned 

Against  thy  neighbor's  greatness.    Thou  hast  dared 

Be  bold  against  him,  when  the  power  was  his 

To  crush  thee  with  a  finger.    Thou  bast  fled 

Hip.  keen  pursuit  of  vengeance,  and  (he  doom 

Of  exile  has  been  writ  against  thy  name, 

Being  thy  inoral  death:  The  rest  is  here  | 

I  read  the  story  of  thy  folly  here — 
Thy  folly,  or  thy  fortunes.    Thou  haat  wronged 
Thy  fellow,  in  denying  him  thy  truatl — 
Thy  nature  asked  for  confidence— its  laws 
Commanded  thy  dependanee.    Thou  wast  bada^ 
Be  humble  in  thy  aim,  and  love  thy  kind. 
Even  when  it  wronged  thee.    Haat  thou  yielded  k)Te, 
Or  trust,  to  him  that  aought  it?    Didst  thou  yield 
He^t  deference  to  thy  better — to  the  wise. 
Having  the  nation's  rule  7    Or  didst  thou  shake 
Thy  bold  hand  in  defiance,  and  depart. 
Calling  down  vengeance  in  red  bolrsfrom  heaven, 
To  do  thee  justice  in  conaoroing  flame  1 
Wouldst  thou  could  answer!    It  may  be,  thy  tale 
Were  of  the  world's  injustico^the  worse  wrong, 
That  of  the  many  striving  'gainst  the  one. 
Thou  oouldst  unfold  a  gprievance  which  should  bring 
A  pang  to  hearta  of  honor — a  damp  sweat 
On  browa,  that  feel  thy  argument  waa  theira-** 
Thy  cauae,  the  cauae  of  freedom.    He  who  standi^ 
Aa  I,  above  thy  foreat-aheltefed  sleep, 
May  lead  thy  atqry  in  thy  dwelling  place. 
Thy  Bteps  wese  from  thy  home  of  many  hoiMa^ 
Fiom  tiqie  of  youth'i  first  blossoming.   Thy  g^ef*— 
The  grief  which  stretched  thee  on  thy  bed  of  death — 
Came  with  thy  exile.    Thou  waat  banished  all, 
And  death,  that  met  thee,  waa  aoomforter, 
To  guide  thee  to  a  dwelling,  and  prepare 
A  couch,  and  give  thee  shelter  from  the  nighly 
Fast  conxingon;  and  storm  that  followed  ckiaei 
Pursuing  thee,  aa  still  the  storm  pursues 
The  banished  and  unfriended.    'Thou  hast  sunk 
To  thy  last  sleep,  untroubled  by  the  cares 
That  throng  about  the  city  bed  of  death— r 
No  idle  tnimp  of  men  has  followed  thee : 
A  hurried  hand^-perchance,  a  thoughtless  heart — 
Hath  scooped  thee  out  a  grave  some  three  feet  deep. 
And  left  thee  in  the  solitude  to  God ! 

The  hea^t  hath  better  hopes.    Humanity 

Springs  up  beside  the  wayside,  like  a  flower, 

Tliat  takes  the  wasteness  from  the  wilderness, 

And  sweetens  its  bleak  waters.    I  have  hope 

"rhou  wert  not  all  untended  at  the  last. 

Some  hand  hath  amoothed  thy  pillow,  when  disease 

Kept  thee  awake  through  the  long,  dreary  night. 

Thy  birth  had  friends  and  parents.    Childhood  came. 

And  brought  with  it  a  livelier  fellowship ; 

And  boyhood  gave  thee  sympathy  and  sport. 

And  were  there  none  of  all  thy  fcllowshipaT^ 

Was  there  no  parent  in  thy  last  sad  hour, 

Nor  she  thou  lov'dst  in  childhood-rr-nor  the  boy, 

Who  nested  out  ifrith  thee  in  roguish  play, 


The  measure  of  thy  laughing  pranks  erewhile, 
Beside  thee  when  thou  groand'st  in  agony  1 
And  in  the  trying  moment,  when  earth  reel'd 
About  thee,  and  the  skies  began  to  fade^ 
And  darkneaa  filled  thy  chamber,  and  gamt  Death 
Dragg'd  thee  about  and  wrestled  with  thy  fiasie, 
Already  overborne— and  horlM  thee  down 
Never  to  rise — was  it  a  friend  long  tried 
Who  decently  composed  thy  stiffened  limbs, 
And  spread  thy  pall  above  thee;  or  Strang  men. 
Whom  thou  hadst  never  seen,  and  couldst  not  see, 
To  whom  thy  fortune,  most  unnatural, 
Ghive  up.thia  mournful  office  1    Did  they  take 
Thy  frame,  and  scooping  out  a  shallow  bed, 
That  gave  thee  scarce  a  shelter  from  the  rain, 
Consign  thee,  with  a  word,  unto  thy  tomb— 
With  vague  conjecture,  scanning  dl  the  vhile, 
Thy  hopes,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  loneUneasY 
Had  all  deserted  thee  that  loved  before? 
Or  wast  that  thou,  in  wilfulness  of  mood, 
Self-baniah'd,  fled  the  many  who  had  loved, 
Deplore  thy  error  atill,  and  weep  thy  loss  1 
Did  none  come  near  to  give  thee  medicine. 
Or  smooth  thy  pillow  down,  support  thy  bead, 
Watch  by  thy  midnight  oovich,  and  still  attend, 
With  an  officioua  tenderness  and  seal, 
Whioh  makes  the  patient  smile  through  e? eij  puft 
And  bless  the  malady,  however  deep, 
That  bringa  along  with  it  auch  pleasant  caret  1 

And  ail  that  infancy  and  boyhood  bronght— 
Mother  and  mistress    sehoolmate,  brother,  friend,- 
Thy  manhood  took  from  thee,  even  in  the  boar, 
When  most  their  cares  had  help'd  thee  1  Twu  not  tboi 
Thy  feeling,  when  in  manhood's  health  anditrengtlt, 
Thou  fledat  from  the  proud  city,  with  a  pride, 
That  made  thy  errors  look  like  noUeness^ 
And  kept  thee  in  them.    In  that  hour  of  death. 
Feeble  and  prostrate,  what  n  ntockeiy  scem'd, 
That  spirit-exulting  which  had  led  thee  forth, 
Into  self- written  exile.    Thy  faint  heart 
Pray'd  then  for  that  humility — that  hope 
It  then  rejected  in  thy  hour  of  strength; 
And  thou  hadst  given  the  torturing  pride  of  yeai^ 
That  fed  upon  thy  hea^t,  and  all  its  hopc% 
For  one  poor  hour  of  love — for  those  sweet  smik^ 
Of  her,  whose  heart  looked  out  from  tearful  eye^ 
Still  hoping  for  thy  soon  return,  yet  sad 
As  with  8  mournful  presage  of  thy  fate. 

That  fate,  perchance  she  shared.    She  fled  widi  the^ 

Blind  to  thy  vicea,  to  thy  errors  blind, 

Flying  from  all  beside,  and  glad  to  own, 

A  dwelling  in  thy  heart, — alone  abode^ 

Where  thou  eouldat  love  her.  Thou  didst  btuld  her  cofc 

Beside  yon  thicket,  near  yon  rippling  brook, 

And  reared  the  jasmine  round  her  cottage  door, 

And  trained  the  wild  vine  o'er  it    Thou  vast  blest, 

Deep  in  the  forest,  happy  in  the  all. 

Rich  in  the  little  spoil  thou  robb'stfrom  man. 

And  where  is  shel    *niy  dwelling  place  is  lone— 
Thy  cot  in  ruins,  and  the  tangled  vine, 
A  thicket  where  the  yellow  serpent  glides^ 
And  the  green  lisard  creeps.    Where  is  the  bod, 
That  made  thy  cottage  beaatiful— that  soothed 
The  desert  to  thine  eye,  and  fiU'd  thy  heart 
With  such  abundance  of  her  treasured  sw«s% 
That  man's  h^te  waa  forgotten  in  her  love  % 
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She  anawen  not.    Her  voiee  like  thine  ii  still, 
Id  these  wild  eolitudee  1    What  deeper  shade, 
Conceals  the  grief  it  never  maj  subdue  1 
Her  fate — ^if  such  it  be — ^is  worse  than  thine— 
To  live  beyond  the  loved — outliving  all 
Those  choice  plants  of  affection,  which  the  eyes, 
That  brighten'd  while  they  watch*d  them,  wet  with  tears, 
And,  trained  too  well,  forebore  not  flowing  still. 
Though  all  had  withered  they  had  oherish'd  long. 

She  did  not  perish  when  she  saw  thee  die. 
Else  had  they  made  her  grave  where  thou  art  laid, 
And  that  were  merciful.    No  flower  is  here 
Which  she  has  planted ;  and  the  weeds  have  grown, 
tJntended,  like  thy  fortunes,  thorny  and  wild, 
Meet  emblem  of.  thy  fate.    Methinks, 
If  there  was  nothing  sweet  to  -bless  thy  days,— 
If  youth  had  no  enjoyment-— childhood  no  friend, — 
Manhood  no  home— the  love  of  country  nought, 
To  make  a  venerated  shrine  a  charm, 
Mora  sweet  to  age  than  all  the  joys  of  youth — 
If  but  afllietion  clung  to  thee  through  aH,-*- 
It  had  not  been  a  misplaced  charity, 
Of  her,  or  the  sad  seasons,  to  have  left 
One  flower  above  thy  grave,  poor  desolate ! 


AN  ADDRESS 


Dellvsrad  before  the  Frmmkim  LUermr^  8o«iefy  of  Raadolph 
Macoo  Collefe,  Virginia,  Xuna  19th,  1838,  by  D,  L,  CmrrM, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Hampden  Sidney  College. 

Such  is  the  title  page  of  a  pamphlet  of  very  neat  ex- 
terior, ji|^t  thrown  upon  our  table.  On  the  second  page 
we  are  apprised  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  address, 
Ihoa-i^'*  la  what  more  appropriate  way  can  I  occupy 
your  time,  on  this  occasion,  than  by  pointing  out  to  you 
•one  things  in  our  condition,  as  a  nation,  which  show 
that  we  ara  yet  to  have  a  liUrature  ^  mr  eion;  and 
then  specifying  some  of  the  daties  of  educated  men 
on  this  subject  n 

The  circumstances  instanced  are  these : 
IsL  ris  iMiOUeML  ehmraeitr  of  the  mm  who  fmgnded 
iMs  mCimi,  and  ihe  ii\fiuenet  tff  ihe  InxKftif  ion«  wkkk  they 
csUMuAed. 

ScL  The  hM  and  diversified  natural  seemryqf  our  Imd, 

3d.  Tiiewuiphftiealreecureeetifthianaiion, 

4UL  The  inereastd  intereet  now  taken  in  the  eauee  ^ 
popaier  edkcefton. 

5IA.  The  peculiar  exeitdhiiiiy  qf  American  ndnd^  and 
iU  auaeepUhiiUif  of  being  fumed-  to  aeeount  in  the  for- 
mOtiam  tfan  American  literature. 

The  duties  of  educated  men  at  such  a  time  are  deline- 
ated under  the  following  heads. 

First— To  give  impulse  and  direction  to  the  existing 
mwoeaunt  of  American  mind  on  this  subject. 

Second— To  cherish  enlarged  and  liberal  vieufs  respecting 
ihe  lUerary  institutions  qfour  country. 

Third — JBy  <Ao<r  oion  acquisitions  and  example  to  tteoaHe 
ike  standard  ofinteUectual  excellence — and 

Lastly— To  6rtiig  the  influence  of  the  BiUe  to  bear ^on 
ike  formation  of  our  literature. 

Dr.  Carroll  is  one  of  our  fine  writers,  and  allbough  the 
address  before  us,  bears  but  few  marks  of  deep  research, 
or  hard  thinking,  it  is  nevertheless  a  happy  and  well- 
timed  contribution  to  the  great  cause  it  espouses— the  ad- 
-vanoement  of  a  literary  ambition  in  our  American  youth. 


There  is  something  handsome  in  the  two  neighbor  in- 
stitutions, '  Randolph  Macon^  and  *Hampden  Sidney,* 
looking  so  neighborly.  The  President  of  the  one,  ad* 
dressing  by  invitation  the  young  men  of  the  other,  and 
they  providing  the  reading  rooms  of  both  institutions, 
and  the  reading  public,  their  common  patron,  with  so 
neat  an  edition  of  the  address. 

We  hope  this  mutu«l  confidence  and  good  feeling 
will  long  continue.  Most  heartily  also  do  we  wish  suc- 
cess to  the  patriotic  work  of  the  formation  of  an 
American  literature,  whether  that  be  an  independent 
literature,  elaborated  out  of  pure  American  materi- 
als— or  merely  a  general  and  generous  literatuiw  in 
America — the  ofispring  of  an  American  Uterati,  honora- 
ble and  eminent  in  the  sight  of  all  landa 

But  absolutely,  it  ia  right  humiliating  that  as  yet  in 
the  Old  Dominion,  the  literary  shepherd  of  our  youth 
has  to  goad  the  popular  patriotism,  by  telling  them  of 
the  ridiculousness  of  **  an  edifice  of  brick  and  morur, 
pm  together  in  the  coanest  manner,  and  covering  an 
area  of  a  few  feet— a  fragmentary  coIlectk>n  of  shatter- 
ed apparatus,  a  few  old  volumes,  received  by  donation, 
as  a  library,  a  few  varieties  of  limestone  and  quartz 
rock,  as  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  then  a  faculty  gath- 
ered fortuitously  from  the  walks  of  business  or  of  ordi- 
nary professional  life," and  all  this  "constituting  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  college."  Tell  it  not  in  Europe,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  foreign  cities,  &c 

But  every  thing  like  a  national  literature  is  the  work 
of  time.  Perhapa  we  are  a  little  too  young  yet  aa  a  na- 
tion. Our  warriors,  patriots,  statesmen,  and  divines, 
are  not  mean  in  the  comparison  with  those  of  any 
other  age  or  clime.  But  '*  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view**  of  human  characters,  as  well  as  of  moun- 
tains. Our  emigrant  forefiithera  are  worthy  enough  of 
immortal  versa,  but  they  are  men  as  it  were  of  yestei^ 
day.  Our  inatitulions  ara  excellent,  but  without  the 
sanctity  of  age.  Our  nation'a  birth  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  gun-powder,  of  course  we  have  no  walled  towns, 
and  the  story  of  a  siege  is  not  likely  to  be  laid  in  this 
land.  American  states  came  into  being  under  the  light 
of  Christianity— of  course,  we  have  no  old  heathen  tem- 
ples among  us,  tumbling  in  to  ruins.  Our  architecture  ia 
all  the  creation  of  ordinary,  social  necessity,  and  rather 
of  hurry  than  otherwise;  of  course,  we  have  no  huge 
castles,  pillars,  or  pyramida,  or  such  like ;  and  our  little 
displays  of  architecture  in  its  various  orders,  Corin- 
thian, Ionic,  Doric,  Gothic,  ftc,  are  rather  small  scale 
displays  of  pedantic  servility,  than  any  thing  magnifi- 
cent and  original.  Our  history  ia  all  the  story  of  a  noon- 
day aoene ;  there  are  not  many  lights  and  shades  about 
it;  no  obscurity,  unless  it  be  the  work  of  slandereua  ri- 
valry of  inventive  d isputation.  It  doea  not  extend  back 
into  the  dark  agea.  It  has  no  mythology  worthy  of  the 
name^no  ruins  to  form  the  starting  place  of  conjecture; 
of  course,  poets  pine  and  starve  here,  even  if  like  fairies, 
they  demanded  nothing  but  superetitiousand  wondering 
attention.  We  are  in  the  light  of  the  Baconian  era. 
This  is  an  age  of  utility — oura  is  a  nation  of  business, 
(if  we  can  overlook  the  broad  blots  of  mere  idleness 
and  vice.)  The  unclassic  western  maxim,  "  go  ahead,'* 
is  gilded  on  the  head-  of  the  flsg-staff  of  this  people. ' 
These  are  fundamental  facts  that  must  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  literature ;  and  the  simple  superetructure 
most  go  up  upon  theoo— the  absolutely  peculiar  mon»- 
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ment  of  American  ori^^tnaliiy.  We  have  come  upon 
the  stage  of  this  world  too,  aa  a  nation,  under  the  dy« 
nasty  of  science.  Astrology  was  the  delusion  of  other 
days  and  of  distant  lands.  Our  youth  are  learning  the 
matter-of'fact  science  of  astronomy.  A  Ichemy  was  the 
hallucination  of  the  eastern  cloister,  in  a  barbarous  age. 
We  have  the  universe  of  matter  before  us,  under  the 
•low  and  small  beginnings  of  chemical  experiment.  Ne- 
cromancy, soothsaying,  witchcraft  and  fable  at  large,  all 
in  their  turn  marred  the  incipiency  of  the  literature  of 
other  days  and  other  nations,  but  they  were  all  exploded 
before  our  oldest  college  edifices  were  built,  or  charters 
enacted,  and  our  literature  dates  since  their  death. 
Light  and  immortality,  come  to  light  by  the  gospel, 
shone  uppn  the  wilderness  when  our  forefathers  land- 
ed. Here  then  is  the  pedestal  of  Ameriean  society, 
government,  genius,  literature,  chaiaeter,  and  fame. 
The  obstructions  in  the  way  of  all,  are  cnanifest  enough. 
We  have  too  much  public  domain  still  unappropriated. 
The  waves  of  emigration  roll  too  conspicuously  towsrd 
the  wilderness.  Wealth  is  too  near  under  the  gaze  of 
every  body,  as  a  bait  to  exertion.  We  have  too  many 
long  rivers  to  navigate.  We  have  rather  too  sparse  a 
population  every  where  as  yet,  and  too  little  division  of 
labor  in  all  departments ;  loo  much  bustle,  and  loo  litp 
tie  leisure — and,  more  th«n  all,  as  a  people  we  are  not 
much  more  Americans  as  yet,  than  we  ara  an  assem- 
blage of  emigrants  and  their  childran  from  other  nations, 
in  JhfuricM,  If  sonM  power  of  heaven,  or  earth,  or  both, 
had  come  and  civilised  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  ga- 
thered them  into  friendly  society,  organized  them  into 
states,  gave  them  religion,  and  warmed  their  minds  and 
bosoms  into  that  fruitfulness  of  thought  and  feeling  and 
invention,  out  of  which  a  literatura  spring^if  institu- 
tions had  sprung  up  thence  from  the  seeds  of  truth,  and 
under  the  bounties  of  heaven— that  would  have  been  all 
and  purely  American.  As  it  is,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
long  time  before  any  thing  that  is  American  will  be 
entirely  original. 

But  let  the  question  of  originality  take  care  of  itself— 
we  need  not  vex  ourselves  about  it.  The  point  really 
important  is  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of 
our  population.  This  is  a  field  as  open  befora  us,  as 
the  skies  above,  or  the  wilderness  westward.  And  he 
is  a  benefactor  of  our  race,  and  the  nation's  friend,  who 
does  any  thing  towards  this  object,  whether  it  be  in 
thought,  word  or  deed. 

But,  in  conclusion  of  these  hasty  observations,  we  must 
be  contented  to  select  one  consideration  from  the  many 
that  rise  to  view,  and  that  one,  of  course,  ought  to  be  the 
most  important  one  of  all.  It  is  this — religiom  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  dignified,  uniform  and  permanent  lite- 
eraiure.  On  this  point  let  every  national  literature 
that  the  annals  of  time  bear,  be  produced  as  witness — 
God  and  nature  can  not  be  obscured  nor  divorced  from 
each  other.  Of  this  the  bosom  of  every  man,  not  yet  a 
demon,  is  conscious.  Give  the  people  religion,  and 
give  it  to  them  early,  and  give  it  to  them  always.  It 
will  make  them  orderly,  moral,  thoughtful,  intelligent,  as- 
piring, enterprising  and  **  ready  unto  every  good  work." 
Then  schools  will  arise  and  learning  will  advance.  Every 
nation  has  a  soil  of  its  own,  and  an  atmosphere  and  a  sky 
somewhat  peculiar  to  itself,  but  God  has  given  one  Bible 
to  the  race ;  and,  in  the  language  of  an  old  heathen  poet, 
quoted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  we  are  all  his  ofibpring."  | 


On  this  main  point,  let  Dr.  Carroll  speak: — 

<*  It  would  be  doing  InJusrteB  to  this  ralsfcct  not  to  noiiea  Wdy* 
in  conclusion,  the  duty  of  educjoed  men  U  iirimg  ike  uiftmemtt  af 
the  BiUe  to  hear  «m  the  fvrmaiiam  of  cmr  iitermhuT.  Ad  uttmfi. 
bM  been  made  lo  our  own  cooocry,  on  a  enall  oeate,  fo  tamk 
the  alliance  between  relifion  and  teenilQa,  and  to  dSTovee  the 
Bible  from  our  ecedemic  Instituiioni.  file  difficoh  to  dccde 
whether  each  en  eiiempt  offends  most  aninai  eoand  pblloer^j, 
food  taste  or  oorrect  morals.  Coleridge,  a  profoaod  flkenai 
philoeopber  and  a  good  poet,  has  eomewhere  eaM  tbat  'at 
inlenee  studv  or  the  Bible  wfli  prevent  any  wriior  from  befog 
vulgar  In  point  of  style**  He  perbepe  neror  uttered  a  eeatface, 
that  gave  nln  a  better  claim  to  pbiloeophical  discrimination  thaa 
this.  To  lllttstraie  the  beauty  and  •ubllmity  of  tbe  holy  eerip* 
tares,  and  to  stiow  their  salutary  infloeoce  on  tbe  fbrmaiioQ  «( 
a  natlonaf  literatnre,  would  demand  limha  far  mors  ezteavn 
than  the  present  address  will  allow.  Besides  giving  us  u 
authentic  account  of  that  tremendous  moral  oTerthrow  hi  EdcD, 
which  has  so  deeply  Influenced  the  phenooietia  of  oar  preseat 
condiUon,  the  Bible  presents  the  mo«aioachinc  and  tondvaccaai 
of  the  displav  of  the  domestic  affecUone— Hne  ansophiaticaiMl 
friendshtps  of  tbe  earliest  and  simplest  stages  of  hmnan  seefcty— 
those  acltatlng  extremes  of  elevaiioii  and  depreoaioii  of  iMtoM, 
In  the  history  of  remi  Hfs,  which  far  exceed,  in  bigb-wrosf  k 
and  tragic  Intereet,  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe  of  the  drsma  or 
the  romance ;  it  pMreeents  an  analysis  of  moral  titmneua  the 
most  critically  exact,  and  furnishes  the  moec  perfect  models  ef 
tntf  greatneu ;  it  contains  poems  pervaded  with  an  fmarcry 
that  ismitiarises  the  mind  to  those  general  foron  of  beaaufol 
nature  which  are  unfadinc  and  immortal*,  and  it  dtadesesthe 
stupendous  realities  of  a^Aire  world,  amidst  a  sonlighi  and  a 
scenery  suflSciently  resplendent  and  soblime  lo  be  the  man  im> 
mediate  residence  of  the  Deity.  Now  these  axe  objccu  o(  ins^n- 
ration  and  of  daaslc  allusion,  that  Infinitely  transcend  ^e  enure 
machlneryof  pagan  mythology,  and  all  the  inctdsiosofprolnke 
history.  The  source  from  which  the  Naxarene  and  the  Jewish 
fishermen  derived  their  Imperishable  code  of  morality,  fcr  ex- 
ceeds in  riches  and  depth,  and  will  more  amply  repay  modern 
investigation,  than  that  from  which  Plato  and  Socrates  eoflected 
their  splendid  fracments.  And  who  can  doobc  but  that  the  roon> 
uln  from  which  Davhl  and  Isaiah  drank,  contains  wMers  oK're 
calm,  and  clear,  and  deep,  imaging  the  axors  above,  and 
reflecting  the  pearls  beneath,  on  which  they  sleep,  aMve  brightly 
than  the  Pierian  spring  or  the  Castellan  fount  of  classic  menwrrr 
Does  not  *  Mount  fZlon  above,'  wboee  summit  is  gilded  wih 
the  beams  of  an  uoseaing  sun,  and  whose  foot  is  laved  by  *  the 
pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,*  with  *■  tbe  trees 
of  life,  on  either  tank,*  In  their  perennial  greeBv  and  tbeir 
golden  fruit,  afford  richer  and  more  ample  materials  lor  the 
muse,  than  can  be  furnished  by  the  fabled  Pamassias,  peopleii 
with  every  form  of  beauty  with  which  tbe  nnasaisrrd  imaginaiioo 
can  invest  it  ? 

Whoever  will  examine  tbe  adaptation  of  the  ofagects  disclosed 
in  revelation  to  tbe  original  suaoeptlbilities  of  oor  msnrai  csnsii> 
tution,  can  see,  without  prophetic  prescience,  ibe  swny  wbich 
the  Bible  Is  destined  to  nave  over  the  iniellcctual  cfaaracler  ^ 
our  race.  True,  aa  yet  there  is  scarcely  an  approximati<»  to  a 
CArislisn  literature  in  the  most  reflned  naiione  of  ths  earth. 
But  it  will  noLe/tpoyt  te  sa  The  triumphs  which  the  Bible  will 
yec  gain  over  the  human  Intellect,  and  iu  power  to  lead  cnpiiTe 
at  its  chsriot  wheels  the  genius  and  the  learning  of  iJm  world, 
are  ascertain  as  those  splendid  conquests  which  it  has  bene  w 
make,  and  is  pledged  to  complete  over  the  moral  natare  of  waa. 

Who  can  compute  the  influence  which  it  may  yet  exert  on  the 
Ikerature  of  nations,  or  how  much  has  been  lost  by  the  abas  wee 
of  that  Influence  nn  tbe  aces  that  have  passed  away  ?  How  dif- 
ferent would  have  been  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  penod, 
had  it  been  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bible !  T%e  monusieiia 
of  pagan  genius  and  taste  of  that  era,  have  indeed  won  (he 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  it  Is  that  kind  of  admiration  wbick 
w«  feel  in  contemplating  the  proportions  and  aymmeiry  aad 
beauty  of  the  statue,  with  the  concurrent  eonviction  that  stilt  it  if 
cold  emd  liftUtt.  The  body  of  the  intellectual  products  of  xVu, 
age,  has  the  stature  and  the  proportiona  of  manbood,  bet  k 
wanled  mmtrmtiim  to  *  breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  t^eath  nf 
life,*  that  ft  might  *  become  a  liviiig  smd,*  This  the  Bftle  b 
destined  to  do  Pir  the  literature  of  future  times.  Wbeiber  ma 
educated  men  will  avail  themselves  of  its  infloeoce  in  the  ibrn>a- 
tion  of  ours,  or  not,  divine  reretaiion  will  yet  tranefoee  Its  Hghc 
and  purttv  an«l  vivifying  spirit  through  the  literatore  of  all  na- 
tions. The  sacred  volume  will  not  always  be  exdoded  from  the 
empire  of  mind.  Oenlus  shall  yet  pay  its  homage  and  revcrrpify 
worship  at  the  shriae  of  the  holr  oracles.  And  when  this  wM-ld 
shall  have  completed  that  grand  moral  cycle,  in  (he  calcBla:i<*n0 
of  prophecy,  which  is  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  central  iirh(  ctf* 
heaven,  all  nations  will  have  a  literature,  pure  and  cbasteaad 
sparkling  whh  the  dews  and  ths  sunbeams  of  the  milleanial 
morning.** 


CHARITY. 


It  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  love  his  greatest  foe. 
And  shield  the  arm  that  late  was  raised  to  work  his  direst  we: 
Joat  so  the  aesoced  sandal  tree,  In  ail  ka  pride  and  btoeaa, 
8ha^  en  lbs  axe  that  lays  h  Iowa  ewosc  and  ri^b  patfrnsa. 
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DESULTORY  SPECULATOR. 

LIFE. 

I  look  upon  life  as  a  sickly  and  foTerish  draam.  lu 
highest  enjoymenta  are  tranaieni  and  floctuating,  and 
its  realities  painful  and  Yapid.  The  poet  of  nature  has 
with  great  truth  exclaimed,  *'How  dull,  stale,  flat,  and 
UDprofitable,  are  all  the  uses  of  this  life."  To  him  who 
has  passed  its  meridian,  and  descended  into  the  vale  of 
years,  its  uses  will  indeed  appear  **  dull  and  unprofita- 
ble." He  looks  back  upon  the  irregular  and  devious 
path  he  has  trodden,  and  perhaps  remembers  with  re- 
gret, the  few  flowers  he  has  culled  and  left  to  perish, 
and  looks  forward  to  the  barren  waste  that  lies  before 
him.  He  may  recall  the  joyous  feelings  of  his  youth, 
when  fancy  dipped  her  pinions  in  the  rainbow  hues  of 
hope — ^when  all  the  breathing  scenes,  and  gorgeous  and 
living  pictures  of  this  woHd,  were  **  beauty  to  his  eye 
and  music  to  his  ear;"  but,  while  heremembera  them, 
he  sickens  at  the  thought  that  they  were  but  the  '*  base- 
less fabrics  of  a  vision" — the  glittering  and  emnesoent 
baubles  of  fleeting  enjoymenlr-which  have 

**  Gone  glioimering  through  the  draama  of  things  that  were." 

And  what  is  life  ? 

'*  A  Slimmer*!  day ! 

That  dawna  bedewed  with  icy  teara ; 
Tovth  glittera  like  the  orient  raj, 

Till  busy,  tollaoroe  noon  appears : 
Then  aa  the  sultry  sun  descends, 

The  dim  horizon  shadowy  grows, 
While  nought  but  gloom  and  care  remain, 

To  vail  the  scene  at  evening's  close." 

Bat  what  is  life  7  To  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
it  is,  after  all,  but  a  mere  struggle  for  existence — a  con- 
stant effort  to  procure  a  modicum  of  food  and  raiment. 
To  this  end,  man  labors  through  life — passes  off,  and 
is  succeeded  by  others,  who  pureue  the  same  dull  and 
beaten  path.  In  civilized,  as  well  as  savage  life,  man 
is  propelled  by  the  same  impulses,  and  struggles  after 
the  same  object.  They,  indeed,  who  are  bom  to  opu- 
lence, are  not  governed  by  the  same  necessity ;  but  are 
stimulated  to  action  by  another  motive — the  love  of 
pleasure,  power,  or  fame.  But  action  of  some  sort  is 
essential.  To  all,  the  great  Creator  has  issued  his  man- 
date,  that  virtuous  action  is  indispensable  to  human 
happiness.  The  motionless  and  unagitaied  lake,  may 
please  the  eye  by  its  apparent  phicidity  and  repose, 
while  its  watere  are  putrid  and  its  particlea  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  pestilence  and  death.  He  who  tabora 
lor  mere  subsistence,  gives  strength  and  activity  to  his 
body,  and  consequent  energy  to  his  mind ;  and  he  who 
seeks  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power,  must  be  intellectually, 
if  not  physically  employed.  He  feels  the  stimulus 
wrhich  gives  him  pleasure,  and  he  bounds  forward  from 
cliff  to  elifl|  in  his  ascent,  till  death  closes  all  his  exer* 
tiona,  toils,  and  hopes.  Disappointment  does  not  always 
arrest  his  career,  but  sometimes  adds  new  ardor  to  his 
pursuit  and  fresh  vigor  to  his  effbrts. 

**  Man  never  U,  but  always  to  be  blessed.'' 

He  lives  and  acts  in  the  anticipation  of  future  good ;  and 
when  all  the  sickly  realities  of  haoian  lift  have  been  en- 


joyed, and  have  passed  away,  he  still  looks  forward  to 
more  substantial  and  enduring  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  AU  human  purauit  and  human  exertion  termi- 
nate in  this  common  boundary. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.** 

And  when,  at  the  close  of  life,  and  he  is  about  to  plunge 
into  the  fathomless  ocean  of  eternity,  he  casts  back  his 
eye  upon  the  varied  scenes  through  which  he  has  pass- 
ed— the  toilsome  and  painful  march  he  has  accomplish- 
ed—the unsubstantial  pageants  be  has  sighed  for,  and 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  blasted  hope  or  of  wild  nmbi- 
tion,  he  must  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Pindar,  '*  We 
are  shadows,  and  the  dreams  of  shadows  are  all  our  fan- 
cies conceive  !*'  Abdulraman,  the  third  Caliph  of  Cor- 
dova, had  full  experience  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
when  he  pronounced  *the  memorable  summary  of  the 
days  of  happiness  he  bad  enjoyed:  "I  have  now  reign- 
ed above  fifty  yeara  in  victory  or  peace,  beloved  by  my 
subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my 
allies— riches  and  honora,  power  and  pleasure  have 
waited  on  my  call— nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situ- 
ation I  have  diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and 
genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  they 
amount  to  pourteeh  I — Oh,  man !  place  not  thy  confi- 
dence in  this  present  world."  How  wtry  few  can  say 
even  this.  Fourteen  days  of  happiness  out  of  fiAy 
yeare  of  existence,  are  more  than  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  What  is  life  after  all  7  A  fitful 
dream  or  a  painful  reality.  Misfortunes  embitter,  mise- 
ries sour,  and  guilt  poisons  its  enjoymenL  Who  would 
wish  to  live  over  the  yeara  he  has  numbered  7  To  pass 
along  the  same  path— rto  feel  the  same  emotions — to 
witness  the  same  sickly  pageaata,  and  to  experience 
the  same  ingratitude,  contumely,  oppression,  and  wrong? 
It  is  made  up  of  moments  that  are  wasted — of  days 
that  are  misspent — and  of  yeara  that  only  fill  up  the 
brief  span  of  life,  and  leave  but  the  memory  of  the  past 
behind. 

**  To>morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to«inorrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
•  And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.** 

Let  man  then  regard  this  world  merely  as  a  preparatory 
stage  to  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  existence.  Let 
him  consider  his  misfortunes,  sufferings,  and  miseries, 
as  intended  to  prejsare  him  the  better  for  a  world  of  un- 
dying glory  and  happiness,  and  let  him  persevere  in  a 
course  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  in  contempt  of  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  enemies,  and  the  storms  of  adveraity  that 
beat  around  him,  and  be  will  infallibly  attain  to  that 
perfection  and  happiness  hereafter,  which  should  consti- 
tute the  only  true  end  and  aim  of  all  human  exertion 
and  pursuit. 

"  Life*s  little  stage  is  a  aaiall  emioenca.. 
Inch  high  the  grave  above,  *  that  home  of  man, 
Where  dwells  the  multitude  :*  we  gaze  around. 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigh ;  and  while 
We  sigh,  we  sink ;  and  are  what  we  deplored : 
LamenUng,  w  lamented,  all  our  lot** 
WnkmgUn  Cit$,  O.  W. 
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CROSS  READING. 

One  of  the  first  specimens  of  cross  rending  was  given  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ricbblieu,  in  a  letter  to 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Rome,  dated  the  S3d  of  November.  1638|  in  which  he  ^ifes  a  true  character  of  a 
person  who  had  been  soliciting  him  for  some  time»  for  a  reoommendation  to  that  funcuonary.    It  is  as  follows— 

"  Master  CAMrr,  a  Saroyard  by  birth, 
is  the  man  who  will  present  to  yoa 
this  letter.    He  is  one  of  the  most 


yiciooa  persons  that  I  ever  knew ; 
he  has  long  and  earnestly  solicited  me 
to  give  him  a  suitable  character, 
which  I  have  accordingly  granted  to 
his  importunity ;  for,  believe  me,  sir, 
I  would  be  sorry  that  you  should  be 
mistaken  in  not  knowing  him  well, 
as  some  worthy  people  have  been, 
and  those  among  the  best  of  my  friends. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  advise  you, 
to  take  especial  care  of  this  man  ; 
nor  venture  to  say  any  thing  before  him, 
in  any  sort    For  I  nMy  and  really  do 
assure  you,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
unworthy  person  in  the  whole  world,    ^ 
I  well  know  that  as  soon  as  ever  you 
shall  become  acquainted  with  him,  you 
will  thanl(  me  for  this  my  advice. 
Civility  obliges  me  to  desist  from 
saying  any  more  upon  the  subject. 


friar  of  the  order  of  Su  Benedict, 
the  notification  communicated  by  me  ia 
discreet,  the  wisest,  and  the  least 
among  all  that  I  have  conversed  with : 
to  write  to  ywi  in  his  favor,  and 
together  with  a  letter  of  credeno^ ; 
his  nnerit  rather  than  to 
he  dcKTVes  infinitely  your  esteem ;  and 
wanting  in  serving  him,  from  being 
I  should  be  afflicted  if  you  were  so, 
on  that  score ;  but  now  esteem  him 
Wherefore,  and  from  no  other  motive, 
that  jrou  are  most  particularly  obliged 
to  show  him  all  the  respect  imaginable, 
that  may  either  offend  or  displease  him^ 
truly  say,  I  love  him  as  mysell^  and 
convincing  argument  of  a  mean  and 
than  to  be  base  enough  VA  injure  him ; 
are  made  sensible  of  his  virtues,  and 
will  love  him  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
The  assurance  I  entertain  of  your 
urging  this  matter  on  you  further,  or 
I  am,  air,  your  afiectionate  friend, 

RICHELIEU.* 


I  wonder  if  our  present  worthy  Pcesident  h»  ever  thought  of  this  scheme.    It  would  have  been  oseful  lo  klio 
in  the  palmy  state  of  his  popularity. 

While  on  this  subject  I  must  not  omit  another  specimen  of  this  species  of  ingenious  deception.    It  is  taken 
from  an  old  history  of  popery,  published  in  1679,  and  called  the  Jesuits'  creed  in  England,  and  will  suit 
catholic  or  protestanu 


**  Pro  fide  ten«o  aana  Qua  doceC  Anpllcaaa, 

Afflrmat  qa«  Itomana  VMmtvr  mlbt  tana, 

gopremw  quando  raz  9m  Tum  pleba  sat  fonuaata, 
Krratleufl  tain  Oraz  aac     Ciun  caput  flat  ptfpa. 


▲ItarJ  cum  omaiur 
Populai  tum  beatur 
▲aalnl  noman  mamlt 
Mlaaam  qui  daaaruh. 

Wm$klngUm  CUf. 


Commnnio  flt  Inaola, 
Curomenoa  vlna  panla. 
Hune  morem  qui  non  capk , 
Calbolieua  aat  ei  aaph.** 


I  hold  for  fiikh  What  Eof  laad*a  ehorch  allom } 

What  Rona*t  church  aaitb;  My  conaclence  disavows. 
Where  the  kfng  la  head,  The  flock  can  taJie 
The  flock*a  misled.  Who  hold  ch«  popa  ( 

When  the  al(ar*a  diaat.     The  worship^  acarce  dhrlae. 
The  people*s  bleat,  Whose  table's  brtad  aad 

He  is  an  aaa  Who  their  ooaunoDipB  i 

Who  ahuna  tha  naaa.      Is  catholic  and  wimt. 

O.W. 


GOD. 
Bt  a  M.  F.  DEEMS. 

Hii power! — a  word,  and  from  the  deep 
This  earth,  with  beauty  rife. 

Shook  off  the  incubus  of  sleep. 
And  started  into  life. 

He  spake :  and  radiant  floods  of  light 
Came  streaming  o*er  its  gloom. 

And  sweetest  flowers  spread  to  the  sight 
The  richness  of  their  bloom. 


It  measured  out  the  billowy  sea, 
It  piled  the  mountain  high ; 

His  power  has  caused  the  stars  to 
'Tis  written  on  the  sky. 


Hit  mrfcc  / — when  gently  breathes  the  mom, 

The  voice  of  GM  is  there ; 
Its  accents,  too,  are  softly  borne 

Upon  the  evening  air. 


The  deep-toned  cadence  of  its  wrath. 

Speaks  in  the  thunder's  roar. 
When  strides  the  storm-sprite  o'er  his  path, 

And  shakes  the  trembling  shore. 

But,  oh !  its  deepest  melody 

Breaks  on  the  troubled  soul. 
When  first  it  sets  the  spirit  free!, 

And  makes  the  wounded  whole. 

Hupresflica/— if  there  were  a  apoi 

Of  earth  on  which  we  dwell. 
Where  it  were  said  that  Qod  is  not. 

That  spot  woidd  be  a  helL 

His  presence  fills  the  heaven  of  heaven 

With  its  supreme  delight. 
And  from  his  dazzling  throne  is  givea 

The  glory  of  iu  light. 

Creation  quakes  beneath  His  firown. 

Worlds  fly  before  his  nod ; 
The  boundless  universe  mail  own 

The  preseoos  of  its  God. 
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FRANCIS  ARMINE— A  ROMANCE. 

BY  A  NOVICE. 

CHA?T£R  Vn. 

>Ti8  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep 
Still  chamber  of  the  heart,  a  spectre  lifts 
The  coffln-Iid  of  K>pe  and  Joj  and  Lore* 
And  bending  moornfuUy  aboTe  the  pale 
Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness.      Geo.  D,  Prentice. 

Why  turns  her  brow  so  pal»— why  starts  to  life 

That  languid  sye?  What  form,  before  unseen, 

With  all  the  spells  of  hallowed  memory  rife, 

Now  rises  on  her  vision  ?  Jkmn. 

How  mournful  is  it  to  realize  the  truth  tliat  Death, 
the  slayer,  has  laid  his  cold  finger  upon  the  young  and 
beautifai,  and  swept  them  from  the  earth  forever.  It  is 
moamful  at  all  times !  but  when  his  dread  wing  has 
been  flapped  OTer  those  with  whom  we  were  associated 
by  the  deep  feelings  of  natural  affection,  or  the  tender 
ties  of  love,  it  is  doubly  mon^ful !  How  mournful  and 
how  bitter  is  it  to  enter  the  darkened  chamber,  and 
mark  the  awful  change  that  has  passed  over  forms 
which,  perchance,  on  yesterday  moved  gaily  and  hap- 
pily down  the  great  stream  of  life — to  behold  the  lip  on 
whose  words  we  lingered,  mute  and  still— the  heart, 
whose  beatings  were  all  in  unison  with  our  own,  mo- 
tbnless  and  cahn — the  hand,  with  whose  every  touch 
we  were  familiar,  dull  and  heavy^the  pulse  that 
swelled  in  warmth  and  freedom,  throbbing  no  more — 
the  eye,  whose  glance  had  often  met  our  own,  glazed 
and  fixed— 4he  smile  that  once  interpreted  our  lightest 
wish,  departed— the  brow  cold — the  breath  choked,  and 
the  frame  pressed  in  the  mouldering  coffin,  where  the 
worm  will  feed  upon  it,  and  where  the  cold  damp  earth 
wilt  rot  and  decay  it. 

There  was  sorrow  and  death  in  the  dwelling  of  Mor- 
ton. It  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the  joy  and 
brightness  of  the  outward  scene,  and  the  gloom  and 
sadoesB  of  that  house  of  mourning.  Sweetly  and  beauti- 
fully had  the  light  of  another  day  trembled  from  the 
distant  portals  of  the  east  upon  the  earth.  That  light 
streamed  through  the  closed  curtains  of  the  chamber, 
and  fell  upon  a  bed  on  which  lay  the  unconscious 
dead— the  father  and  the  child.  Though  the  death  of 
the  former  had  been  a  violent  one,  he  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  without  much  jMun.  His  features  were 
calm  and  settled — the  hands,  that  had  performed  many 
kind  deeds,  hang  heavily  at  his  side — ^the  eyes,  that  had 
looked  love  and  affection,  were  dull  and  raylesa  the 
form,  that  had  moved  among  the  living  but  a  few  hours 
previous,  in  manly  pride,  had  returned  to  senseless 
day:  and  the  young  girl,  that  Francis  Armine  had 
innocently  robbed  of  life  and  sent  to  her  long  resting 
place  ere  the  world  had  withered  her  affections,  seemed 
as  though  she  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  slumber.  How 
many  sweet  thoughts  went  down  with  that  beautiful 
child  to  the  voiceless  grave !  Thoughts  of  home— of 
happiness — of  joy,  and  peace, — ^thoughts,  that  may  not 
yet  have  burst  forth,  and  awaited  but  some  genial 
touch,  to  make  them  fiow  like  cooling  waters  firom  the 
rock  of  old, — ^thoughts  of  love  and  affection,  that  had 
not  yet  clustered  around  that  pure  mind— and  that,  alas ! 


wilt  know  no  voice  until  awakened  in  a  brighter  world. 
Peace  to  that  young  heart — rest  to  that  fair  form ! 

The  wife  and  the  mother  sat  there.  She  was  so 
no  longer.  Many  trials  had  she  gone  through— 
these  were  the  heaviesty-Hoaany  afiiictions  had  she 
passed  by — these  were  the  bitterest.  The  window  at 
which  Mrs.  Morton  sat,  commanded  a  view,  which  at 
that  hour  might  well  have  attracted  her  attention. 
But  her  thoughts  flowed  in  a  far  different  channel  The 
themes  on  which  she  mused,  were  dark  and  melan- 
choly;  and  as  they,  one  by  one,  glided  before  her,  and 
gave  way  but  to  new  doubts  and  fears,  the  tears  of 
affliction  gashed  from  her  eyes,  and  swept,  drop  by 
drop,  down  her  pale  cheeks.  There  comes  an  hour  to 
all,  when  hope,  though  an  evergreen,  blooms  in  vain — or 
blooming,  as  it  springs  up  is  withered  by  the  hot  winds 
of  despair! 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  to 
witness  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  her  daughter 
placed  in  the  grave.  Many  were  already  gathered 
around  the  house.  As  she  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  low 
window  of  the  room,  and  looked  forth  upon  the  people 
beneath,  their  words  reached  her  ears.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  child's  death,  and  alluding  to  its  guilt- 
less murderer. 

**  Of  what  country  was  he  ?*'  inquired  one. 

"An  Italian,'*  was  the  answer. 

"  What  was  his  name?"  asked  another. 

"Francis  Armine,"  was  the  immediate  reply  of 
many. 

Mrs;  Morton  heard  no  more.  At  the  mention  of 
thatname,  a  sudden  dizziness  came  over  her,  and  she 
swooned  away. 

The  faneml  procession  swept  on.  First  came  the 
bier,  drawn  by  two  black  hones,  and  sormounted  by 
dark  and  gloomy  plumes ;  then  followed  the  principal 
mourner,  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
venerable  clergy,  with  whom  Morton  had  been  asso- 
ciated, came  next,  with  slow  and  measured  tread* 
Next  came  a  great  number  of  little  children,  the  ao* 
quaintances  and  schoolmates  of  the  deceased  daughter, 
chanting,  as  they  walked  along,  a  low  and  plaintive 
song,  and  at  moments  changing  the  air  to  one  thrillingly 
sweet  and  touching,  which  sounded  like  tones  of  hope 
bursting  on  the  despairing  mind ;  then  could  be  seen 
an  immense  multitude  of  citizens  drawn  together  in 
sympathy  for  the  survivor. 

And  thus  the  procession  moved  on.  It  had  swept 
through  the  streets  of  Paris:— thronged  with  awe- 
stricken  spectators— and  wherever  it  moved,  the  gay 
laugh  of  life  was  stilled,  and  the  hum  of  business  was 
hushed.  Already  had  it  passed  through  the  city  and 
reached  the  heighu  of  Charron,  on  which  is  situated 
that  quiet  resting  place— the  last  and  silent  home  of  the 
illustrious  and  noble  dead— Pare  la  Chaise. 

That  funeral  train  was  a  melancholy  spectacle.  The 
dreary  bier  with  its  death-like  plumes — the  mourners — 
the  clergy«-the  children,  and  the  long  line  of  citizen^ 
as  well  as  the  perfoct  silence  that  reigned  around,  ren- 
dered it  sacred  and  solemn  to  the  most  unfeeling  speo- 
tator.  The  song  of  the  children  had  ceased— the  cry  of 
the  mourners  could  not  be  heard,  and  the  whisperings 
of  the  assembled  multitude  were  bushed.  All  was 
still— awfully  still— within  the  city  of  the  dead.    The 
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mournen  itood  aroand  the  graves— the  coffins  were 
lowered — the  earth  was  dropped  upon  them,  but  its 
hollow  sound  could  scarce  be  heard  amid  the  loud  and 
piercing  lament  that  then  went  up  as  if  from  every  lip. 

And  now  the  vast  crowd  of  carriages  and  foot  pas- 
sengers moved  homewards— stream  upon  stream  radied 
ftom  the  heights  of  Charron,  down  towards  Paris,  and 
in  a  short  time  nearly  all  of  that  dense  and  serried 
crowd  hsd  disappeared. 

Bat  Mrs.  Morton,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sorrow, 
sat  in  her  carriage  alone,  and  moved  slowly  towards 
the  city.  She  feemed  lingering  to  gaze  upon  that  spot 
to  which  the  living  never  turn  save  in  sadness.  At 
this  time  a  change  came  over  the  scene.  The  doods 
that  had  before  passed  along  silent  and  unnoticed,  now 
swept  swiAly  over  the  southern  part  of  the  sky.  A 
low  yet  distant  thunder  was  heard — the  air,  before 
refreshing,  now  became  sultry  and  oppressive — and 
then  suddenly  the  bending  pines  gave  warning  that  the 
tempeet  would  follow.  And  it  did  come.  Masses  of 
thickened  clouds  rushed  in  gloomy  ranks  up  the  hea- 
vens, and  contended,  like  giant  gladiators,  in  the  ssvage 
and  convulsive  struggle— nearer  and  nearer  shouted 
the  thunder— swifter  and  swifter  flashed  the  many- 
forked  lightning,  and  darkness  mantled  the  outstretched 
wall  of  heaven — above  and  about  the  earth  it  de- 
scended in  one  far-spreading  intense  banner  of  gloom — 
when  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  moved  abroad,  and  shook 
out  his  rainy  shroud  upon  the  earth,  and  fast  and  fiercely 
it  poured  and  fell  It  lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  and 
ere  it  came  again,  a  horseman  dashed  by  the  carrisge 
of  Mrs.  Morton.  As  he  passed,  the  whole  esrth  was 
lighted  up  with  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare.  That 
light  enabled  Mrs.  Morton  clearly  to  see  the  horse* 
man.  As  she  did  so,  a  gladness  beamed  upon  her 
melsncholy  countenance.  Her  heart  was  in  her  eyes; 
and  as  they  gazed,  the  warm  tears  of  joy  fell  uncon- 
sciously from  them*  '*  Do  I  dream  7  No— no !  It  is 
htm !  That  form,  I  could  never  forget  it!  Would  that 
he  were  nearer!  Would  that  I  could  again  hear  his 
voice!   IwilU— I  will!** 

At  that  instant  the  carriage  struck  vkklently  against 
a  huge  rock  in  the  road,  and  suddenly  overKt.  The 
boy  driver,  escaping  unhurt  fitMn  the  vehicle,  hastened 
to  assist  Mrs.  Morton,  and  found  her  thrown  some 
tanee  from  the  seat  and  senseless. 


CHAPTER  yin. 

My  mind  mitglvu 
Some  conaequence,  yet  hanging  In  the  itan, 
Shall  bHterlj  begin  thii  fearflii  dste. 

Mame9  amd  JuBtL 

Since  I  came  hither  I  have  hevd  itrange  newa. 

JTmgZeor. 

**  SofUy,  softly — ^here  approaches  the  captain.  Should 
he  witness  your  mutinous  arm  raised  so  high,  be  sure 
he'd  tear  it  off  and  beat  you  to  death  with  the  bloody 
stump,**  said  a  little  man,  evidently  of  the  lowest  order, 
to  one  of  the  same  stamp,  as  they  stood  in  the  door  of 
a  small  house  on  the  road  side,  near  Paris. 

''Hist!"  returned  the  companion,  lodiing  at  the 
captain,  who  was  near  the  house ;  and  sinking  his  voice, 
** Allen,  you  sly  dog,  the  captain  may  be  tyrannical,  but  I 


he  wonld*nt  make  such  a  sorry  spectacle  of  a  friend  who 
has  served  him  like  a  brave  fellow  through  all  his  little 
sprees,  and  so  forth,  on  the  road." 

"  He  would  though.  To  be  sure  he  was  very  eis^, 
when  our  comjaany  first  selected  him ;  but  splice  me  if 
he  has*nt  become  the  tightest  rogue  that  eter  \miktd  a 
horse  in  the  glance  of  old  Oliver.*  He  shot  that|ntt 
preacher  the  other  night  who  wss  buried  to-day ;  and, 
I*m  told,  has  said  that  he  intended  to  qoit  na  Fraaee 
is  getting  too  hot  fbr  him,  and  he'd  better  leave  it." 

The  robbers  became  silent,  fbr  the  person  of  whom 
they  were  speaking,  had  joined  theoL  He  vai  about 
the  middle  height,  of  a  sinewy  frame,  and  pnMsted 
altogether  a  brave  and  chivalric  bearing,  well  eakaiaicd 
for  the  situation  of  captain  of  the  foUowen  of  Robn 
Hood. 

**  Ha !  Captain  Montanvers.** 

*'  Well,  my  merry  men,  how  fares  the  lady  since  I 
left  her?** 

**  Better,  for  better,  captain,'*  replied  Allen. 

"  Hush !  hush,  man— not  so  loud.  Go  yoa  AHea  to 
the  common  yonder,  and  inform  me  when  any  tiafcl- 
ler  comes  in  sight  I  have  suspicions  that  aone  one  bu 
(tabbed  on  us — go  you— quick." 

And  he  departed,  chanting  sudi  lude  ditties  u  tbii) 
as  he  walked  along— 

**  Mneh  sweeter  than  honey 
U  echer  men's  aioney  !** 

Some  time  elapeed  ere  Mrs;  Morton  was  conscioosof 
her  situation.  Durmg  the  night  ^e  bad  talked  and 
raved  and  suflered— she  had,  in  her  delirium,  cpokeo  of 
events  and  named  names,  which  none  but  the  aptahi 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  knew,  and  which  of  ooone 
none  but  him  understood.  When  she  awoke,  dayFtfiit 
was  streaming  into  the  window  of  a  room  of  whidi  die 
was  the  only  oecopanL  She  looked  aroand,  and  voa- 
dered  where  she  was,  and  then  her  recoOeetioo  retoraed, 
and  all  the  grief  that  had  weighed  upon  her  spirit  agun 
came  rushing  back  like  the  chilliiig  waters  of  eoBie 
mighty  stream. 

«« Where  am  I?''  cried  she,  rising  from  tlie  bed. 
«« My  brother— my  brother— eorely  I  have  seen  bin. 
No! — it  wss  but  a  dream !" 

A  man  entered — it  was  Alien. 

•*  Your  service,  madam,*  said  he,  bowing  lo».  Tb« 
captain  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  coodceeenswa 
in  honoring  his  humble  roc«f,  and  says  your  carriages 
now  at  the  door,  which,  thinking  you  might  wish  to 
return  to  your  home  early,  be  had  sent  to  the  village  eod 
repaired.** 

•*  Thanks— many  thank*— it  is  already  late,  aod  I 
will  start  immediately.  To  whom  do  I  owe  this  bospi- 
tality.'* 

"Why,  madam,  it  was  nothing  but  right-«e«>g 
that  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  yoo^ea^^i^e 
broke  down,  I  hope  your  ladyship  was  not  ban, 
although  you  looked  awful  pale  when  we  foondf* 
This  is  captain  Montanvers'  house,  and  I  am  sore  tbat 
any  one  in  distress  is  welcome  here." 

"Could  I  see  that  gentleman,  and  thank  him persoa- 
ally  for  his  kindness  7"  asked  she. 

"Oh !  no,  madam:  the  csptain  is— is  unwell ;*«» 
as  he  spoke  he  walked  towards  the  door.  The  lady  la- 
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lowed,  and  was  soon  in  her  carriage  and  on  her  way 
back  10  Paria. 

Montanvem  stood  in  a  side  door  where  he  coald  not 
be  seen,  and  watched  the  receding  form  of  his  guesti 
UDiii  the  carriage  moved  away. 

"I  would  not  see  her,"  muttered  he,  ''fearful  that 
the  would  know  me.  Now  for  Paris.  My  brave  men," 
laid  he,  addressing  some  dozen  men  who  were  lolling 
00  the  green  sward  before  him,  ''I  am  about  leaving 
you  for  a  short  time,  and  when  I  again  join  you  I  trust 
that  all  suspiciona^  which  have  arisen  of  late  from  our 
bold  manoeuvres,  may  be  lulled,  and  that  I  may  return, 
fovored  by  that  fortune  which  always  favors  the  brave 
and  the  bold."  So  saying,  he  took  up  his  way  towards 
the  city. 


CHAFTEE  IZ. 

Then  might  mj  bresat  be  read  widiln, 

A  thoiiaand  volamea  would  be  written  there. 

Eari  of  Sterling. 

There  hath  arleen  beCwizt  ns 

An  immortality  of  hate.    Old  Time 

Shall  aink  to  dotage  and  forga  himaelf. 

And  pity  cling  unto  an  uaurer*a  breaat. 

Ere  be  and  I  grow  frlenda.  Jiorry  Gaiwiaatt. 


Heard  jou  that  ? 
Wliat  prodigy  of  horror  la  diacloaing  ? 


LUh. 


Behold  Montanven  in  the  full  flush  of  Parisian  life ! 
Full  of  crimes  and  vices  he  had  again  been  elevated  to 
that  station  which  he  had  before  forfeited.  His 
brightest  hopes  had  been  realized,  and  encased  as  was 
his  conscience  in  a  hardy  stoicism,  which  even  the  sharp 
tooth  of  remorse  sometimes  fails  to  penetrate,  he  again 
moved  among  the  great  herd  and  seemed  above  them. 
Again  in  the  society  of  the  refined — respected  by  the 
men — sought  after  by  the  women,  we  turn  to  contem- 
plate him. 

And  some  will  ask,  did  none  of  those  crimes  that 
stood  out  boldly  on  the  pages  of  the  past— crimes  of 
manifold  natures,  which  the  mind  would  shudder  to 
contemplate— did  they  never  arise  before  him  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  his  longings,  or  sweep  away  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  reckless  and  a  darkened  heart,  and  a  rayless 
and  perverted  mind  ?  They  did !  Vice  is,  has  been,  and 
eTer  will  be,  pursued  by  that  unpitying  monitor,  me- 
mory, or  haunted  by  that  scourging  avenger,  con- 
science.  When  we  err  for  once,  we  err  forever.  When 
we  commit  one  dark  crime,  we  secure  to  ourselves  a 
doom  more  terrible,  a  fate  more  awful  than  he  who 
signed  the  death-bond  with  his  reeking  blood.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Because  the  memory  is  undying,  and  the 
images  which  it  brings  op,  for  good  or  for  evil,  are  its 
only  *'  still  small  voices"  to  comfort  or  to  damn  the  pos- 
aesBOP— to  the  one,  it  brings  sweet  incense— on  the 
other,  it  inscribes  in  every  lineament,  as  with  the  fangs 
of  scorpions—"  BewareJ*  Montanvers  had  jMSsed  the 
Rubicon  of  crime,  with  a  bold  and  daring  stride,  and 
was  now  an  outlaw  of  virtue,  to  be  shunned  by  man- 
kind, as  the  brave  mountaineer  shuns  the  evil  shape  of 
the  omened  wraith. 

Henry  Montanvers  had  been  reared  in  the  midst  of 
opulence.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  was  remarkable, 
when  a  boy,  for  quickness  of  invention  and  consummate 


hypocrisy.  At  that  age,  when  the  flower  of  the  heart 
had  not  been  cropped  by  the  influence  of  debased  asso* 
dates,  he  had  displayed  a  cunning,  which  at  school 
won  fl>r  him  a  reputation  among  his  classmates,  which, 
with  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  tended  to  unfit  him 
in  after  life  for  that  straight  path  which  alone  leads  to 
happiness  and  peace.  Was  there  an  orchard  to  rob,  or 
a  bird's  nest  to  plunder,  or  an  "  affair"  to  manage, 
Henry  was  the  chosen  one.  In  his  eye  was  the  subtle 
fire— in  his  tongue  was  the  oily  eloquence— and  in  his 
arm  was  the  ready  movement,  which  suited  well  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  reckless  schoolboys.  At  twenty- 
one  he  had  grown  prodigiously  vain — swore  that  youth 
was  the  time  for  pleasure— old  age  the  ti(ne  for  repent- 
ance and  soberness— that  England  was  tpo  small  for 
an  ambitious  gentleman — that  the  world — ^tl^e  great  and 
boundless  world,  was  the  fit  arena  for  any  but  a  coat- 
less  curate,  or  a  simple  squire;  for  such  as  him,  the 
drawing-room  of  the  world,  and  the  huzzas  of  crowds^ 
the  only  scene,  and  the  only  triumph.  He  accordingly 
scorned  all  occupations^  wherewith  to  gain  an  honest 
independence,  and  tmvelled.  As  a  matter  of  course  his 
purse  grew  as  light  as  his  conscience,  both  of  which  were 
melting  away  very  fast.  In  a  little  time  he  was  seen 
in  Florence,  without  money,  and  of  course,  firora  his 
former  habits,  without  friends. 

Every  day  his  situation  was  becoming  more  unplea* 
sant«  He  was  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  lived  from 
hand  to  moutb,  until  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
One  evening,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  only  remaining 
acquaintance,  (the  rest  had  cut  him — Oh,  money,  thou 
god !)  he  was  induced  to  enter  a  well  known  rwUUe 
club  in  Ftorence.  He  sat  down,  and  lost  and  lost  again ; 
and  borrowed  and  lost  again.  He  was  now  in  debt 
several  hundred  ]x>unds.  To  extricate  himself  he  bor- 
rowed again,  and  again  losL  He  was  not  only  bank- 
rupt ;  he  was  deeply  involved,  and  in  a  strange  and 
friendless  city.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  looked 
around  the  room  and  all  shunned  him.  Delirious  from 
his  many  losses  be  left  the  club,  sought  his  own  room, 
and  opening  his  pistol  case,  loaded  one,  with  which  he 
wss  about  to  blow  out  his  brains,  when  it  was  wrested 
from  his  hands.  He  turned,  and  beheld  in  the  intruder, 
his  acquaintance  of  the  dub. 

"  Monunyers,*'  said  he, "  I  haye  come  to  relieve  you. 
You  are  deeply  in  debt— you  want  money.  An  old 
gentleman  of  wealth  has  just  been  informed  of  his 
wife's  illness  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  starts  to-night 
to  see  her.  He  carries  a  large  quantity  of  money  with 
him — the  night  is  dark." 

He  consented  to  accompany  him,  and  share  the 
spoils.  He  went— the  robbery  was  committed— the 
old  man,  who  had  once  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
recognized  him,  and  threatened  him  with  exposure— it 
cost  him  his  life ;  and  with  that  deed  commenced  a  long 
series  of  crimes  too  appalling  for  narration. 

And  now  behold  him  moving  among  the  polished 
and  the  refined.  Success  had  crowned  his  villanies, 
and  he  was  again  enabled  to  throw  aside  the  coitume 
of  the  outlaw  robber,  and  assume  that  of  the  humble 
citizen— his  former  mode  of  life  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected,  save  by  one — and  to  silence  that  one,  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  his  present  disguise. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of  our  last  chapter, 
Henry  Montanvers  (we  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
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with  his  Tarioac  aliaa^s,)  wai  to  be  seen  moving 
through  the  most  solitary  part  of  the  soburbs  of  Paris. 
Thd  path  which  he  had  selected  was  priTate  and  seclu- 
ded, and  passed  through  a  thick  and  dark  wood.  He 
had  strolled  alone  for  some  time,  with  seeming  careless- 
ness^ and  was  then  near  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when 
he  espied  a  hat  banging  on  a  bush — he  approached 
with  a  slow  and  noiseless  tread,  and  beheld  through 
the  thick  clustering  trees  the  object  of  his  search, 
Lncien  Andeli,  laying  on  the  grass,  in  so  deep  a  study 
as  not  to  notice  his  approach. 

Andeli  was  alone,  and  was  unoooacious  of  every  thing 
but  his  own  thougbca,  when  suddenly  a  bsU  aimed  by 
an  unseen  hand,  whirled  by  him  and  lodged  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  his  side.  He  turned  to  the  piaee 
from  which  he  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  as  it  was 
discharged  at  him,  and  beheld  a  tall  athletic  figure,  but 
the  plaee  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  reoogniie  the 
features,  and  eould  scarcely  see  the  face  of  his  foe.  He 
did  not  wait  for  a  deadlier  aim,  but  sprang  forward, 
and  in  another  instant  that  foe  staggered  from  the 
effeeuof  a  heavy  and  well  directed  blow,  and  fell  to  the 
earth.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  Andeli  that  he  stood 
before  Montanvers. 

**  I  spare  you,  sir,"  said  Andeli,  in  a  tone  that  went 
to  the  heart  of  his  foe — "  I  spare  you,  sir,  as  much  as 
you  deserve  death,  to  reflect,  ere  you  again  stain  your 
hands  with  blood.  From  me  you  have  notliing  to  fear; 
but  I  warn  you  now  to  urge  me.no  more  to  arrogato  to 
myself  that  diviner  power  which  sooner  or  later  must 
overtake  you.  Qreat  Heavens !  I  pray  that  this  un- 
happy man  may  have  atoned  for  his  many  errors  and 
crimes,  ere  he  enters  the  presence  of  an  awful  but  a 
just  Goo !  Go,  Montanvers !  go,  and  search  the  dark 
labyrinths  of  crime  and  sin,  through  which  you  have 
already  passed,  and  pause  amid  the  desolation  and  the 
ruin  that  you  have  wrought,  and  be  warned  by  one 
who  was  once  your  best  friend,  of  the  miserable  doom 
that  awaits  you  in  another  world.  Pause  and  reflect, 
if  but  for  an  instant,  and  you  are  saved  I** 

"  Lucien  Andeli,*'  was  his  only  reply,  spoken  in  a 
harsh  and  hoarse  voice,  as  he  glared  upon  him, "I  have 
fiuled  this  once,  but  your  doom  is  fixed !  Look-^look  I 
I  swear  it!'* 

Montanvers  had  arisen,  and  was  retraeing  his  stops 
from  the  wood,  when  he  turned  and  gazed  in  the  fiioe  of 
Andeli. 

"Remember,  Lncien  Andeli,"  he  said,  in  a  Toice 
almost  choked  with  passion,  "  your  doom  is  fixed.  By 
Hell !  I  will  have  your  heart's  best  blood !  I  have 
sworn  it!" 

And  he  moved  away.  His  hatred  towards  Andeli 
had  not  been  of  a  momenftt  growth.  They  had  in 
early  life  been  riyals,  and  Andeli  the  successfuL  It 
was  a  hatred  that  one  day  will  not  bring  forth,  but  like 
the  poisonous  flower  that  grows  in  the  east  in  the  dark- 
est caves,  requiring  years  to  unfold,  slowly,  but  surely, 
its  deadly  leaves.  It  had  sprang  up  in  the  lonely 
recesses  of  a  morbid  heart,  and  was  kept  there  uncon- 
sumed  and  nourished  in  the  general  wreck,  as  the 
mother  might  nourish  her  youngest  idol  in  the  darkness 
of  a  remorseless  pestilence.  Andeli  knew  this,  and 
despite  his  bravery  almost  shuddered  as  he  heard  that 
▼oice. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  when  Montanvers 


proceeded  back  to  Paris.  Who  can  tdl  the  fearful 
thoughts  that  came  over  that  stem  man,  as  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  streets  of  that  city  7  Who  can  say 
what  were  the  elements  that  then  struggjled  in  that 
fierce  heart  ?  Who  can  paint  the  terrible  pasaiona  that 
nerved  that  fore-dooming  hand?  None  afaoold  try  iL 
Thoee  fiery  and  savage  passions  were  raging  within, 
concealed  by  a  mighty  efibrt,  and  traced  -not  on  a 
hatigfaty  brow  and  a  reckless  lip. 

"Andeli,  Andeli !"  muttered  he,  as  he  walked  akmg. 
"Curses  on  him !  He  knows  me  weD,  and  has  already 
upbraided  me.  Ever  sinee  that  fearful  deed,  thai  be 
alone  knows  o(  that  accursed  name  has  been  a  dark 
cloud  upon  my  life — the  blighter  of  my  sweetest 
dreams--ihe  destroyer  of  my  brightest  aapiringa.  An- 
deli !  how  the  very  name  festers  upon  oay  tongue— it 
rings  in  my  ear  like  a  death  knell !  It  mual  not  be.  He 
dies  f  Another,  aikd  yet  another,  to  the  long  list,  and  I 
can  live  undisturbed.  To  kill  him-^to  take  with  his 
own  another's  life — paha  \  it  were  easier  to— -down,ooo- 
seienee !  He  must  die !  Will  I  do  the  deed  ?  And  sfce— 
ha!  I  will  have  moat  sweet  revenge !  If  he  lires  I  am 
forfeited  to  eternal  disgrace.  I'll  crush  him — but  the 
means — ^the  means." 

He  entered  one  of  the  news-rooms^  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  eyery  street  of  Paris,  and  had  aonroely  seated 
himself,  when  the  Evening  Ctwier,  one  of  the  bett 
papers  of  that  day,  was  thrown  into  the  door.  He 
snatched  the  paper  up^n  thoee  times  as  in  the  present, 
newspapers  were  the  only  link  that  connected  manknd 
with  the  great,  tumultuous,  ever^anging  worid— and 
had  glanced  over  the  columns,  when  the  folkywingwords 
met  his  eye : 

"Arrival  or  Francis  AjutorB. 

^  Most  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps^  aware  that  this 
distinguished  gentleman  has  arrived  in  our  city.  For  a 
more  complete  notice  of  his  arrival,  we  refer  them  to  an 
editorial  in  yesterday's  paper,  detailing  aU  the  etrouni- 
stances  that  occurred  to  him,  as  well  as  the  aecideBt 
near  L'Etoil,  which,  at  that  time,  created  the  deepest 
sensation  amongst  our  citizens.  We  are,  however, 
happy  to  learn,  that  the  excitement  then  erinced  hss 
passed  away,  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  afaall  not 
become  our  painful  duty  to  notice,  as  public  jounialists, 
any  further  outbreak  of  our  citizens  against  the  inno- 
cent ofl^ender,  whom,  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstences  of  the  accident,  we  do  not  beaitBte  to 
pronounce  entirely  guiltless. 

"Poffocripf.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  wre  hsve 
iearned-from  a  secret  source  that  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent visit  of  this  telented  gentleman  is,  if  possible^  to 
hear  of  a  sister  whose  mysterious  disappearaxice  bom 
her  home  we  recorded  some  five  years  since.  It  was 
then  supposed  by  some  that  she  had  been  nrardered, 
and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  thwart  all  endea- 
vors to  find  out  her  fete.  We  trust,  however,  that 
thost)  suppositions  were  incorrect,  and  that  the  brother 
and  the  sister  may  yet  be  united." 

Montanvers  read  this  over  several  times^  and  with 
the  names  and  events  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Morton^ 
during  her  delirium  at  his  house,  revolved  orer,  he  arose 
from  his  seat.  When  he  did  so  it  was  with  a  prouder 
tread.  A  sudden  hope  had  flawed  acrosa  him — the 
dark  frown  departed  from  his  brow,  and    lus  whole 
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ooontenance  was  animiited  with  a  glow  of  triampfa. 
Fate  did  indeed  befriend  him ! 

**  Ha !  well  counMlled,**  thought  he,  gliding  from  the 
room  into  the  open  streets  again.  "The  means  1  have. 
Andeli,  from  you  I  will  indeed  have  nothing  to  fear.  I 
crash  that  one,  and  the  vine  that  has  twined  its  tendrils 
around  it,  falls  too.  Tremble  thou,  Andeli,  for  now 
thtm  art  doomed," 

Plot  on — plot  on — dark  man !  Weave  the  web  around 
the  innocent,  but  be  sure  that  thou  art  not  thyself  eaught ! 
Fly  swiftly  on  the  wings  of  mighty  misdiief !  Make 
•ore  thy  footsteps  on  the  topmost  crag  of  the  precipioe ; 
for  if  thou  fallest,  farewell  ye  laurels,  and  a  long  frire- 
well  ye  myrtles  I 


CHAPTER  Z. 

They  meCi  alj  Innocance    and  hop»--«od  youth 
Aod  all  their  word*  were  thoughto,— their  tboughta  pore  truth : 
Every  oew  day  that  paaeM,  paia'd  them  the  fleeter. 
And  houn  though  aweet,  were  chased  by  houra  still  aweeter : 
Lore  bad  adopted  iheoi.  The  Gardm  •/  PUrmce, 

A  tale  of  thine,  Ihir  Italia ! 

*  o  *  « 

A  ttle  ofaorrowa— for  a'en  on  thy  bright  aoll 
Orkr  baa  lu  ahadow,  aod  care  haa  Ita  toil.  L.  E.  L. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  On  the  yelTot  Uut,  and 
spangled  with  the  dew  of  evening,  lay  the  manifold 
flowera  of  erery  hue  and  fragrance,  with  which  the 
rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Seine  abound.  The  tall  trees 
were  clad  in  summer's  brightest  foliage — ^among  which 
the  bland  air  stole— 

"  liaktaig  swaec  music  whOa  the  young  teavea  danced  ;** 

aod  those  green,  green  leaves,  were  vocal  with  the 
hum  of  insects  and  the  song  of  birds;  Far,  far  away, 
opened  one  of  the  richest  landscapes  of  that  lovely 
dime,  valley  and  plain,  and  woods  and  waters,  bounded 
by  a  faint,  blue  oudine  of  numerous  vine-clad  hills, 
which  lay  in  quiet  relief  against  a  most  brilliant  sky. 
And  that  sky,  that  unrivalled,  deep  blue  sky,  was 
without  a  mist  or  color — save  where  in  the  far  west  it 
touched  a  bed  of  clear  and  limpid  water-^and  there  it 
was  glowing  with  those  purple  and  golden  tints,  which, 
reflected  over  that  enchanted  earth,  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  a  sweet  summer  evening. 

On  such  an  evening  Meta  sat  with  Andeli  in  their 
eottage.  The  little  fountain  still  threw  up  its  sparkling 
waters,  that  fell  in  showers  upon  the  rich  and  odorous 
turf  near  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  the  bright  stream 
atill  swept  through  woods  and  vales,  and  groves^  and 
wending  gracefully  around  the  home  of  the  lovers — as 
if  it  too  desired  to  sweeten  the  moments  of  such  pure 
and  hallowed  loves— wandered  on  to  yield  its  tribute  of 
watera  to  the  imperial  Seine. 

Her  lover  sat  at  Meta*s  feet,  and  gazed  up  to  that 
sweet  and  child- like  face,  whose  every  feature  seemed 
yet  breathing  the  song,  which  a  voice  marvellously 
clear  and  sweet,  had  just  warbled  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  harp.  Ah!  those  were  happy,  happy 
moments!  They  were  both  young— both  the  children 
of  the  summer.  And  that  fair,  bright  creature,  how 
deeply,  how  fondly  she  loved — ^how  breathlessly  she 
hung  on  every  tone  of  that  voice  I   Never— oh,  never  1 


too,  had  he  loved  so  wildly  as  he  did  now — never,  as 
the  young  painter-boy,  had  he  dreamed  over  a  gentler 
or  a  wanner  feeling  than  that  which  now  intoxicated 
him! 

^Mine  own  Meta— my  beautiful— my  adored,** 
whiapered  Andeli,  drawing  her  small  and  snowy  hand 
within  his  own.  "Your  song  is  sweeter  than  when 
you  sang  it  in  the  golden  past." 

'*  Why  should  it  not  be  7  It  is  sung  to  you — and 
saving  you  I  have  none  to  cling  to  in  the  wide  worid." 

"  None— none !   Your's  may  be  a  bitter  fate,  Meta." 

'*  Not  while  you  are  with  me." 

''And  have  you  never  tired  of  me  7** 

"Ask  the  flower  if  it  wearies  of  the  lighL** 

"I  am  happy  indeed." 

"And  I  am  doubly  so." 

"  But  come,  dearest,  let's  to  yon  diadowy  banks  and 
enjoy  the  hour." 

And  they  sallied  to  the  spot  that  Andeli  had  ro- 
marked.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  poured 
its  golden  light  along  the  tops  of  the  tall  and  noble  trees, 
leaving  the  mossy  turf  beneath  shadowy  and  pleasant. 

"What  a  delightful  evening  is  this!'* said  Andeli, 
"  how  calm— how  lovely !  There — there,  by  that  light 
you  look  younger  than  ever.**  They  had  seated  them- 
selves on  the  Aresh  turf  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
trees.  Before  them  was  the  little  white  cottage— the 
cottage  of  love.  Ah !  if  those  walls  had  tongues^  how 
sweet  the  tales  they'd  tell.  Around  them  arose  the 
murmur  of  nature,  sweeter  than  love's  first  whispered 
tones — the  breath  of  leaves— the  tinkling  sigh  of  the 
sparkling  waves— what  music  for  the  young  lovers  was 
here! 

"  Meta,"  said  Andeli,  drawing  that  slight  and  beau* 
tiful  form  nearer  to  him,  "I  remember  that  on  such 
an  evening  as  this,  some  two  months  gone,  you  pro- 
mised me  your  history — I  fain  would  hear  it  now, 
sweeCesL" 

"Yes,  Lucien,  yes !  it  is  right  that  you  should  hear  it,^" 
replied  Meta,  "  and  now,  even  on  this  lovely  spot,  and 
by  this  softened  light,  I'll  tell  you.  I  will  not  dwell  long, 
dear  Lucien,  upon  such  painful  memorie^-my  life  is 
all  sunshine  now." 

She  looked  sweetly  up  from  the  breast  of  her  lover, 
on  which  she  had  cast  herself,  and  thus  began : 

Msta's  Hktort. 

"  I  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Toscany.  You  might 
have  traversed  all  Italy  for  a  more  beautiful  spot  in 
vain.  Nature  seems  to  have  enriched  that  region  with 
the  loveliest  objects  in  her  great  stor^housfr— bright, 
green  earths-perfumed  aii^— transparent  water— dream- 
like skies. 

"After  a  youth  spent  in  travel  and  dissipation,  my 
father  returned  to  his  home,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  house,  whose  lands  adjoined  his  own.  Some 
two  years  after  their  marriage  they  left  their  first  resi- 
dence, and  chose  for  their  retreat  the  spot  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Tuscany,  where  I  was  bom.  At  my  birth  my 
mother  died,  and  my  father — who  desired  that  the  first 
of  his  children  should  be  of  his  own  sex,  and  enter- 
tained, from  the  moment  that  I  saw  the  light,  the  most 
bitter  feelings  for  me — ^was  plunged  still  deeper  in  his 
dislike  by  her  death.  Never  after  that  event  did  he 
wed  another,  but  living  in  seclusion  and  privacy,  atrove 
to  forget  that  world  in  which  he  had  once  mingled  as 
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one  of  its  gayest  and  bappieet  citizens.  There  comes 
to  some  an  old  age  of  the  heart,  darker  and  more  deso- 
late than  the  real  winter  of  a  long  life  t 

"  I  pass  OTcr  my  childhood.  I  was  educated  by  an 
old  tutor  at  my  home,  which  I  scarcely  ever  left,  but 
•pent  what  should  have  been  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  ezisteooe,  in  idle  study  or  endeavors  to  win  that 
love  from  my  father  which  he  wrongly  withheld  from 
me.  All  was  in  vain.  Every  effort  that  I  made  was 
repulsed,  and  often,  often  have  I,  when  I  left  him,  retired 
10  my  own  room,  and  lifted  up  my.  voice  to  Heaven  to 
reconcile  him  to  me— to  gnnt  me  his  friendship^  if  not 
his  love.  Such  are  some  of  the  memories  that  come 
upon  me  as  I  torn  to  survey  that  childhood.  I  hasten 
over  them.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  relatives 
of  my  Either  we  removed  to  Florence.  I  was  at  that 
time  fifteen,  and  an  heiress.  The  latter  consideration 
was  enough  of  itself  to  attract  the  butterflies  that  swarm 
in  that  fair  city.  I  was,  however,  cold  to  their  homage, 
and  heartily  despised  the  common-place  affections  of 
those  who  aspired  to  my  hand.  It  will  seem  strange 
that  one  in  my  isolated  situation  should  be  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  love  of  othera  It  was  still  stranger  to  mark 
the  carelessness  with  which  I  received  offera  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  cool  indifference  with  which  I  rejected 
them.  It  must  be  that  my  dark  and  desolate  condition 
eaused  me  to  throw  aside  the  flowera  that  were  strewed 
along  my  path,  snd  dream  of  the  roses  of  that  elysium 
of  love  in  which  I  now  repose !  At  length  came  one 
rich  and  noble— he  poured  forth  his  adoratioo-^fae  fol- 
lowed me  wherever  I  went— at  the  opera,  in  the 
dance,  and  in  the  parlor,  on  every  occasion,  for  months, 
he  proffered  his  suit  He  too  was  rejected.  On  the 
day  that  I  rejected  him,  a  note  from  my  father,  stating 
that  he  had  watched  my  course  and  had  disapproved 
of  it— told  me  that  I  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  Sir 
Henry  Montanvers.** 

"  Sir  Henry  Montanvera  I**  echoed  Lucien. 

"You  start— you  shudderl*'  cried  Meta.  "  Ton  know 
him— do  you  not?*' 

**  Qo  on— go  on,  Meta.** 

**  I  was  the  promised  bride  of  one  whom  I  had  never 
seen  and  could  not  love.  I  struggled  to  break  the 
unhallowed  pledge  that  my  father  hod  given,  and  I  was 
laughed  at.  I  threatened  my  own  life  rather  than 
leave  the  altar  as  his  wife — he  smiled,  and  toM  me  to 
prepare  to  meet  Montanvera.  .And  /  did  prepare  tomeet 
him,  I  prepared  to  meet  him  as  a  legitimate  daughter 
of  Italy  should  meet  the  man  she  hated.  Lovely, 
lovely  Italy  1  And  thou  loveliest  portion  of  Italy,  beau- 
tiful Tuscany — ^ye  gave  me  the  glowing  feelings— the 
restless  imagination,  and  the  ardent  and  fiery  spirit 
Fatal — fatal  gifts !  Montanvera  came.  I  threw  off  all 
hypocrisy  at  once,  and  repulsed  him.  It  would  not  da 
He  urged  my  father's  vow.  My  hatred  grew  stronger, 
and  in  its  greatest  extremity  I  abhorred,  and  almost 
cursed  that  father.  No,  no!  I  could  not— I  did  not 
curse  him.  Although  he  had  taken  away  hope  and 
happiness— although  he  had  crushed  all  my  desires- 
frustrated  all  my  wishes,  I  still  endeavored  to  look 
beyond  the  clouds  that  surrounded  me,  and  trace  a 
calmer,  perhaps  a  brighter  scene  for  the  future.  I  was 
seated  one  evening  in  a  bower  in  a  distant  part  of  our 
garden,  musing  upon  the  troubles  under  which  I  la- 
bored, when  on  hearing  a  slight  rustling  among  the 


leaves  near  me,  I  turned,  and  Sir  Beory  Montanvus 
stood  before  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  bot  it 
was  impossible. 

(« ( Meta,  dear  Meta,'  he  said, '  hear  me  lor  this  ooee. 
Tou  have  wronged  me  deeply.  Why  do  yon  hate— 
why  do  you  despise  me  7  Again,  I  ask  yoa  to  hear  me : 
and  if  jrou  can,  against  the  wishes  and  prayers  of  year 
fdther,  reject  me  again,  do  sa' 

***Sir  Henry  Montanvers,'  I  replied,  *yoa  have 
stooped  to  actions  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  gentle- 
man. Do  not  ibroe  me  to  speak  noore  freely  to  yoo. 
Why  do  yoa  again  proffer  the  hated  suit  that  I  have 
more  than  once  sworn  never  to  oooeptr 

« '  But  you  may  change.* 

'* '  No,  sir,  never  I  I  have  said  it  !* 

^ '  Proud  girl,  you  shall  be  mine !'  be  returned,  widi  a 
smile  of  triumph,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  'Toa 
shall  be  mine,  or  you  are  both  houseless  beggars.  Tour 
&ther's  estates  are  mortgaged  to  me  for  debtt  eoo- 
tracted  no  matter  how,  before  his  marriage.  To  Gqm- 
date  which  debts  he  has  pledged  yourself.  Meta,  I 
know  that  you  despise  me — you  shall  do  so  no  more 
with  impunity — you  shall  be  mine  I' 

"  *No  more— no  more,  sir,'  I  replied.  •  Yoar  words 
convince  me  bow  base  and  contemptible  yofu  are.  I  have 
said  that  I  wouM  never  wed  you,  and  I  now  swoar  that 
no  circumstances  will  ever  induce  me  to  dionge  that 
resol  ulion.    Out  of  my  sight,  sir.** 

**  *  I  go,  haughty  giri,'  he  said, '  I  go,  bot  what  I  have 
said  shall  be  fufilled,'  and  he  disappeared.  I  heard  his 
retreating  steps  no  more,  ere  I  sought  my  own  room. 
Pale  and  breathless— stunned  by  the  intelUgeiiee  I  hsd 
received — overwhelmed  by  the  meanneos  of  my  pre- 
tended lover,  and  the  baseness  of  my  unnatural  father, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  firat  seat  I  met.  I  had  sat  there 
perhaps  an  hour  when  the  door  of  my  room  was  gently 
opened,  and  a  too  well  known  manner  told  me  that  my 
father  stood  before  me.  I  shall  never  fbrg^  the  stern- 
ness of  his  countenance,  when,  for  the  firet  time  since 
our  removal  to  Florence,  he  entered  my  chamber.  He 
seated  himself  by  my  side,  and  spoke  in  tones  of  ten- 
derness that  I  had  never  before  received  fnim  him.  He 
urged  me,  as  I  valued  my  happiness  and  his  iedings,  to 
fbrget  the  hatred  which  I  entertained  for  Mootanvcn^ 
and  accept  his  suit    He  urged,  but  it  was  to  a  cokt  ear. 

*<  'Father!'  I  said,  'your  request  cannot  be  complied 
with — I  will  not  wed  Sir  Henry  Montanvers.' 

" '  Then  hear  my  commands  I'  were  his  words,  spo- 
ken in  an  agitated  and  passionate  voice.  '  Yon  have 
withered  my  hopee— you  have  blighted  my  prospects^ 
you  have  been  despised  since  your  birth.  Our  boose 
has  fallen— our  home,  mine  no  longer.  I  am  an  txile» 
and  you  are  the  destroyer.  May  the  fountain  of  year 
life  be  tainted — may  you  wander  ak>ne,  and  despised 
on  the  earth — may  the  ruin  which  yon  have  wrooght, 
forever  haunt  you.  I,  your  fiither,  invoke  this  cnns 
upon  your  head.  Forget  your  relation  to  me— and  thus 
devote  you  to  a  life  more  terrible  than  death.  Leave 
me^-leave  me  immediately  and  forever!  I  will  not 
spare,  and  may  I  never  more  see  you.  Away— away!' 

"  With  that  curse  still  quivering  on  his  lips,  I  left  hin. 
1  had  dreamed  of  hope,  and  now  my  dream  was  broken. 
Convinced  of  the  deeply  rooted  hatred  of  my  father, 
without  considerjng  of  the  future,  I  resolved  to  obey  his 
command  never  to  see  hnn  more.    At  doal^  when  no 
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ODe  would  be  moving  abroad,  was  the  selected  tiroe  to 
put  that  resolution  into  execution.  I  was  afraid  that 
MoDtanyers  might  obsenre,  and  frustrate  my  plan,  and 
therefore  ehoae  that  hour.  Accordingly,  when  it  came, 
I  noiselessly  left  my  room— descended  the  stairs — and 
was  soon  beyond  the  outer  gate— standing  alone  in  the 
silent  streets  of  Florence.  I  had  walked  some  distance 
in  safety,  when  I  beard  a  Toice  well  calculated  to  ter- 
rify me^it  was  that  of  MontanTors. 

^  *  Why,  how  now,  my  young  rover;  whitber  do  you 
hurry  at  this  hour  ?  I'll  be  sworn  there's  some  intrigue 
on  foot,'  he  said,  as  he  approached  me.  I  turned  to 
escape— it  waa  too  late.  His  attendants  oyertook  me, 
and  were  tearing  aside  my  veil  as  he  came  up. 

"'fla!  sweet  fortune,  at  last  you  befriend  me. 
Hush,  fellows  I  We  have  a  rich  prize.  Away  with 
this  girl  to  the  cottage  on  the  Appeninea.'  From  that 
instant  I  heard  no  more. 

**  How  long  I  was  unconscious  I  know  not    When 
I  awoke,  I  looked  around.    It  was  night,  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects  were  scarcely  perceptible*    I  was  in 
the '  cottage  of  the  Appenines,'  as  he  had  called  iL    It 
was  an  antiquated   building,  and  rather  dilapidated. 
The  room  in  which  I  had  slept  was  covered  with  tapes- 
try, and  the  walls  with  shining  arms  and  rude  dresses. 
An  immense  oak  table,  with  some  huge  chairs,  were  its 
only  furniture.    A  pine  torch  was   burning  on  the 
hearth,  but  it  gave  but  little  light,  and  as  I  was  looking 
at  it  a  gust  of  wind  put  it  ouL  All  was  darkness.  I  arose 
and  went  to  the  casement  of  the  cottage.    A  glorious 
landscape  wsls  stretched  out  beneath  me.    The  dark 
and  tali  Appeninea  threw  up  their  sky*cleaving  peaks 
on  high,  and  ever  and  anon  I  could  hear  the  rush  of 
distant  mountain  streams  sweeping  through  ravines 
and  over  precipices.    There  was  something  magical  in 
the  sight  thai  caused  me  for  a  time  to  forget  my  true 
situation.    I  was  thus  gazing  on  that  strange  and  ma- 
jestic scene^  when  1  heard  a  tread  near  me  which 
caused  my  very  blood  to  stand.    It  was  Montanvers. 
**  *  Meta,'  he  exclaimed, '  I  have  said  you  should  be 
mine.  Lo!  you  are.    You  have  heard— >who  has  not — 
of  Lovett,  the'  terror  of  all  Italy — the  very  recital  of 
whose  daring  exploits  has  so  recently  alarmed  you. 
Before  yon  stands  that  robber  chief— around  you  behold 
his  faithful  band  sleeping  within  their  own  fortress — 
above  you  gaze  upon  his  well-tried  sentinels,  the  eter- 
nal Appenines.' 

*' These  word»— the  place — the  hour— the  silence 
around — all  conspired  against  me.  I  trembled  before 
the  man  whom  I  now  despised. 

**  *  Now,'  said  he,  with  his  usual  smile,  '  now  thoo 
art  mine.  What  a  companion  thou  wilt  be  to  roam 
with  along  those  mountain  sides.  What  an  ejre  thou 
hast — ^let  it  laugh  on — it  will  encounter  many  a  lovely 
sight.  And  that  form— what  a  form  to  contemplate  in 
the  clear  waters  of  yon  star-lit  stream !  Farewell — my 
bride— farewell  1  I  will  return  ere  day  shines  over  yon 
mountain's  peak.' 

"  Waiting  for  no  answer,  he  passed  on,  closed  the 
door  and  locked  iu  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  robbers' 
haunt,  with  that  impassable  barrier,  the  Appenines, 
hke  evil  omens  between  me  and  hope.  But  I  did  not 
despair.  I  have  said  that  the  walls  were  covered  with 
rude  dresses*    Hastily  I  tried  them  oA,  and  found  one 


to  fit.  In  a  moment  almost  I  was  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  the  robbers.  From  the  many  arms  that  lay  around 
me  I  selected  two  pistols,  fearing  that  I  might  be  forced 
to  use  them,  and  being  determined  to  escape,  or  at  least 
never  again  enter  that  house.  A  rope  ladder  was  near. 
Every  thing  favored  my  escape.  I  jumped  into  the 
window,  flew  down  the  ladder,  and  had  approached 
within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  and  found  that 
I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  ladder.  Here  I  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do— but  resolved  to  escape,  I  conaigned 
myself  to  the  care  of  Qod,  and  let  go  my  hold.  I  was 
for  some  moments  stunned  by  the  fiill,  but  recovering, 
looked  around  me.  I  had  alighted  on  a  gloomy  and 
rugged  spot.  A  horse  was  loose  near  me — ^I  sprang 
with  a  single  leap  on  his  back. 

"'  Seizis  her,  my  men !  Seize  her  I'  shouted  a  man, 
starting  from  a  thicket  of  densely  massed  trees ;  and,  in 
another  instant,  I  discovered  four  or  five  dark  forms  in 
the  back  ground.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  again 
ere  the  men  rushed  up,  but  the  horse  saved  me ;  for 
becoming  frightened,  away  he  flew  like  the  lightning. 
A  ball — another  and  another  whirled  by  roe— but  at 
every  leap  my  horse  gained  additional  speed,  and  I  was 
soon  beyond  the  further  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  On, 
on,  we  flew.  Suddenly  the  horse  quivered' and  snorted, 
and  again  the  faithful  courser  quivered  dreadfully  with 
fiut  failing  limbs  and  glassy  eye.  Again  it  sprang 
fiercely  onward — spurned  the  ground  with  conscious 
pride — staggered  from  exhaustion,  and  dropped  down 
dead.  I  was  alone,  and  leaning  over  the  once  stately 
steed,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  steps.  I 
was  certain  that  they  wero  those  of  the  pursuing  rob- 
bers. 1  was  then  on  a  peak  of  the  Appenines — a  deep 
ravine  was  beneath  me — this  was  my  only  chance  of 
escape.  I  had  no  one  to  sigh  for  me  in  this  world,  and 
death  I  thought  preferable  to  a  life  of  misery.  The 
footsteps  came  still  nearer.  I  knelt  down  in  that  scene 
of  solitude,  and  oflfered  up  a  weak  prayer — in  that  mag- 
nificent temple  of  worship,  with  the  outstretched  Appe- 
nines as  its  altar — ^the  surrounding  firs  its  groups  of 
kneeling  worshippers — the  tall  white  cataracts,  thun- 
dering from  their  deep  and  invisible  depths,  its  mighty 
organs— the  cry  of  eagles  and  strange  wild  birds— the 
shriek  of  the  jackall  and  fox — the  roar  of  the  fell  ava- 
lanche—its solemn  choir— and  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
its  sacred  and  perpetual  lamps. 

** Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps;  and  bidding 
an  eternal  farewell  to  thia  beautiful  spot  of  earth,  en- 
chanting Tuscany,  I  leaped  forward  I  A  dizzy  recol- 
lection of  chasms  and  ravines  came  over  me — my  brain 
spun  around — my  eyes  closed.    I  fell. 

«  *  4>  « 

"A  musical  and  thrilling  voice  awoke  me.  It  yet 
sounds  in  my  enraptured  ear!  Amid  the  gloom  of  the 
wilderness  a  light  broke  forth!  In  the  night  a  star 
had  arisen !  I  loved,  I  loved  from  the  moment  that  I 
awoke.  Yes,  my  deliverer,  my  benefactor,  from  the 
moment  that  I  awoke,  through  joy  and  through  sorrow 
I  have  loved  but  Mee,  AndelL  It  was  my  firMt — it 
will  be  my  Uut  love.    My  history  is  told." 

She  ceased,  and  Andeli  then  knew  in  his  heart,  if  he 
had  ever  doubted  it  before,  that  be  was  beloved. 

Ah  1  ye  young  lovers,  if  your  historian  pauses  for  an 
instant  on  your  past  history,  it  is  that  he  knows  the 
future  has  no  bright  fates  in  store  for  ye!  If  he  lin- 
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gen— and  it  has  been  but  for  a  moment  on  your  un- 
earthly lovea — it  is  because  he  knows  such  beautiful 
affections  hath  but  a  litUe  abiding  place  on  this  thorny 
and  troubled  earth,  ere  they  wander  to  the  peaceful 
heaTens.  He  tumafrom  the  ideal  to  the  real— he  turns 
from  the  quiet  vales  and  the  unclouded  skies,  to  Che 
cloud,  the  mountain,  and  the  avalanche !  and  yet  he 
would  fain  listen  to  the  gushings  of  your  young  hearts, 
ere  he  portrays  the  harsher  and  the  sterner  passions  of 
this  noisy  world.  In  bitterness,  and  in  lonelinesi^  he 
turns  from  ye,  and  fitin  would  longer  dwell  on  that  rare 
and  gentle  affection,  which,  when  it  boms  no  longer, 
will  cause  every  nightingale  to  pine,  and  every  angel 
to  weep! 


8TANZAS. 

I. 

A  dark-eyed  flower  with  leaflet  pale, 
I  found  it  in  a  shady  vale. 
Afar  from  vulgar  gaze  it  grew, 
And  I,  alone,  the  pathway  knew. 

II. 
A  quiet  sky  its  sheker  made. 
And  gadding  vines  its  home  arrajred ; 
And  sear  its  realm  of  bower  and  tree, 
Were  mansions  of  the  bird  and  bee. 

III. 
These,  when  the  summer  sun  was  bright, 
Had  la3rs  of  love,  and  plumes  of  light— 
And  songs  were  ever  in  the  vale, 
And  sweetness  on  the  swelling  gale. 

IV. 

Yet  not  for  love  of  these  I  sought. 
The  sacred  and  the  sheltered  spot — 
I  heard  no  song  of  bird  or  bee. 
Unless  that  flow*ret  heard  with  me. 

V. 

From  worldly  toils  and  worldly  view. 
To  seek  that  flower  my  feet  withdrew ; 
And,  day  by  day,  a  wanderer  still, 
I  swam  the  stream  and  crossed  the  hill. 

VI. 

It  was  a  worship  led  me  there. 

For  love  is  still  a  thing  of  prayer — 

And  thoughts  of  truth,  and  hopes  of  Heaven, 

Are  to  its  humblest  fimcies  given. 

VIL 

And  in  my  soul  that  dark-eyed  flower 
Poesea^d  a  spell  of  sacred  power, 
Nor  had  I  j^uckM  it  from  its  rest 
Unless  to  shrine  it  in  my  breasL 

VIIL 

Nor  had  I  placed  it  there  to  gain 
A  simple  healing  for  my  pain. 
Unless,  with  purpose,  pure  as  true, 
To  make  it  whole  and  happy  too. 

IX. 

And  still  1  came,  but  dared  not  speak; 
My  heart  was  full,  my  tongue  was  weak — 
I  came  to  worship— to  implore. 
Yet  left  her,  silent  as  before. 


Yet  wand'ring  hr  mid  crowds  of  oien, 
My  spirit  was  not  absent  then— 
My  thought  was  in  that  vale— my  heut 
Found,  in  its  meanest  leai^  a  put 

XL 

And  with  that  worship^  as  I  bam*d, 
Back  to  the  flower,  my  footsteps  tamed— 
Still  bright  and  beautiful  it  grew. 
As  when  sit  first  it  met  my  view. 

XIL 

Then  came  a  power  upon  my  aool 
That  would  not  bear  nor  brook  cootrol ; 
I  felt  no  more  the  sweet  akrm, 
A  fire  was  in  my  heart  to  wann. 

XUL 

No  longer  could  I  keep  the  flame 
Close  hidden,  which  I  did  not  Dane— 
I  bent  my  knee — ^I  burst  the  tfarsll, 
My  tongue  was  loosed— I  told  her  alL 

XIV. 
And  she— Heaven  bless  the  msid!— sbe  aaikd, 
And  wept,  until  my  heart  grew  wild^ 
Her  hand  was  in  my  own— her  wairt, 
Within  my  folding  arms  embraeed-* 

XV. 

And  then  she  spoke,  snd  I  was  blest! 
Ah !  wherefore  need  I  tell  the  rest- 
That  dark-eyetf  flower  is  mine,  yet  oooe, 
Of  all  Chat  k>v^  vale  is  gone. 

XVI. 
There  still  the  bird  and  bee  are  gsy 
With  gleesoroe  music  all  the  day. 
And  if  they  pause,  'tis  but  to  hear, 
A  sweeter  voice  upon  the  air. 


W. 


POPULAR  ERRORS. 

1.  That  a  contract,  made  on  Sunday,  is  not  bisdios. 

8.  That  those  who  are  loudest  or  most  sooessiogui 
their  professions  of  regard  for  the  People^  ire  tiie  Peo- 
ple's truest  friends. 

3.  That  genuine  courage  is  shown  by  npons;  or 
bravado. 

4.  That  it  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  ip^ 
tleman,  to  smoke  in  a  stage-coach. 

5.  That  green,  or  unseasoned  wood,  is  as  good  fiir 
making  fires,  as  dry,  or  seasoned  wood. 

6.  That,  In  order  to  exdnde  a  chiU  fnxBsabiieia 
his  fiithet's  estate,  the  Other's  will  m'ttstgin  him  laal^ 
thing,  however  sraall ;  or  mention  him,  in  aay  Dsoser. 

7.  That  hot  bread,  or  any  bread  less  ttisfl  tvesiy- 
four  hours  old,  is  wholesome. 

a  That  excessive  familiarity  is  not  daogerani  to 
friendship.  When  I  hear  two  men,  whoss  iotinKT 
does  not  date  finom  chiklfaood,  callingeacb  other  **  Too,** 
and  **  Nat,**  I  look  for  a  speedy,  and  perbaps  s  Tioldii 
death  to  their  friendships  True  friendship  is  not  only 
shown,  but  strengthened,  by  mutual  respect 

9.  That  a  lawyer,  to  succeed  in  his  proAnoOi  is 
obliged  to  utter  falsehoods. 

10.  That  those  who  are  oonsUntly  talkias  of  tbe 
dishonesty  of  o Aer  people,  are  themselves  booest. 
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11.  That  the  citation  of  many  books,  or  the  om  of 
learned  words,  is  a  sign  of  learning. 

IS.  That  parsons  who  elamor  for  jmMtCM  as  better 
tlwn  lUory,  and  are  celebrated  by  themselTes  and  their 
friends  as  practical  men,  are  always  more  trustworthy 
than  those  whom  they  deride  as  ^theorists.**  The  for- 
mer have  osoally  no  guide  bat  their  own  (often  narrow) 
experience :  the  latter  sometimes  ha^e  the  lighu  gath- 
ered by  a  thousand  clear  and  acttve  mnMls,  daring  ages 
of  diligent  and  enlarged  obsenration.  A  property  oon- 
Btroeted  theory  Is  the  methodized,  the  digested  result, 
of  what  has  been  seen  and  done  by  hundreds  of  "  prse- 
tiealmen." 

13.  That  mfint  Iom  is  necessarily  purer,  or  stronger, 
than  a  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  lore. 

14.  That  keeping  the  door  open  in  cold  weather,  is 
conducive  to  health. 

15.  That  other  people  have  not  as  many,  or  as  great 
causes  of  unhappines%  as  ourselves. 

16.  That  any  simpleton  will  do  for  a  legislator. 

17.  That  a  man,  whom  his  neighbors  would  not  trust 
with  a  hundred  dollars  of  their  own  money.  Is  fit  Co  be 
trusted  with  the  most  important  public  interests. 

18.  That  invcATiON  consiste  only  in  being  sent  to 
school ;  or  in  book  learning. 

19.  That  political  consistency  is  shown  by  adhering 
eooatantly  to  the  same  men,  through  all  theirchanges  of 
eondnct  and  opinion. 

90,  That  it  is  urcowsiSTBNci,  to  think  with  one 
party  on  some  points,  and  with  an  opposite  party  on 
other  points.  M. 


Kit 


TWILL  SOOTHE  WHEN  I  AM  GONE. 

I. 

"Twill  soothe  when  I  am  gone, 

And  sad  my  sleepless  lot, 
To  know,  though  but  by  one, 

That  I  am  unforgot— 
That  one  remembers  yet, 

Though  iar  and  fast  I  ilee^ 
And  it  shall  chase  each  sad  regret, 

If  thou  art  she. 

u. 
Give  me  thy  lingering  tliought, 

Oive  me  thy  latest  prayer ; 
Oh  1  let  thy  heart  be  teugfat, 

To  hold  mine  ever  dear. 
Watch  o'er  me  In  thy  dreams^ 

A  guardian  spirit  prove, 
And  bless  my  fortune  with  tbe  beams 

Of  thy  true  kiye. 

m. 
As  srith  thee  in  thy  bowers, 

Oh !  let  thy  hand  entwine, 
For  me,  the  guardian  flowery 

Mors  beautilul  as  thine: 
And  bid  their  fragrance  bk>om 

To  eheer  our  lonely  lot, 
8tiU  sweetly  whisp'ring,  through  life's  gloom 

'^Foifslmettotl*' 


A  LECTURE 

DaliTersd  before  the  Bkhmond  hftevm,  on  Friday  evealaff, 
July  18,  IMB-hy  Jmn«$  E.  BmUL* 

Mr,  Presidenif  and  OenUemen  qftke  Lyceum : 

Had  I  taken  counsel  of  prudence,  I  should  probably 
have  declined  the  honor  of  now  addressing  you.  My 
pursuite  in  life  for  some  years  past,  have  not  qualified 
ine  for  occasions  of  public  display ;  and  I  am  altogether 
unpractised  in  the  arts  of  oratory.  Tou  have  informed 
me,  however,  that  the  design  of  your  institution,  is  to 
encoursge  literature,  science,  and  general  morals ;  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  recreant  to  duty,  to  refose  my 
humble  contribution  to  so  noble  a  cause. 

You  were  pleased  to  refer  to  my  own  judgment,  the 
selection  of  a  suiteble  topic  upon  which  to  address  you, 
and  I  have  chosen  one,  which,  without  possessing  the 
charm  of  novelty,  is  at  least  interesting  to  us  all  I 
propose  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pabsknt  conditiom 

OF  OUa  COUNTRY,  AXD  ITS  PROBABLK  FUTURE  DB9TINIBS  ; 

to  point  out  the  oangers  which  await  us,  and  tbb 

OMLT  PaOBABLB  HSANS  BT  WHICH  THOSE  DANOEBS  MAT 

BE  AVOIDED.  Thls,  you  will  perceive,  is  a  boundless 
field  of  investigation ;  one,  which  has  often  been  ez« 
plored  by  philosophers  and  stetesmen ;  and,  if  I  cannot 
hope  to  present  to  you  any  of  those  ripe  and  excellent 
fruite  which  have  been  gathered  by  them,  I  may  per- 
haps be  fortunate  enough  to  pluck  here  and  there  an 
idle  flower,  or  to  point  out  some  sunny  or  shaded  spot 
in  the  landscape,  which  may  not  have  attracted  the  ob* 
servation  of  more  adventurous  spirits. 

In  describing  the  present  condition  of  our  counUry,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  more  striking 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  other  civilized 
nationsL  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  however,  and 
would  occupy  far  too  much  time,  to  compare  it  with 
those  great  classic  states  of  antiquity,  familiarly,  but  1 
think  erroneously,  styled  the  Roman  and  Grecian  He- 
fubUcM,  Such  a  comparison  would  be  the  more  un- 
profitable, since  the  extraordinary  changes  wrought  in 
the  structure  of  human  society,  have  left  between  those 
nations  and  ourselves  few  pointe  of  resemblance.  The 
sublime  dispensation  of  the  christian  religion, — the 
conquesteand  settlement  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  Eu- 
rope— the  introduction  of  the  feudal  systom,-^the  re- 
formation in  the  16th  century,  which  emancipated  the 
human  mind  from  a  long  night  of  bondage, — the  die* 
covery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  the  mariner's 
compass, — with  the  important  consequences  which  fol- 
bwed  each  of  these  events,  have  effected  a  mighty 
rcToIutioD  in  the  moral,  political,  and  social  condition 
of  man. 

It  is  not  without  ite  benefit  however,  on  every  suiteble 
occasion,  to  study  the  history  of  those  extraordinary 

•We  tmK  that  our  readers  wUl  fiod  lo  the  merits  of  chle  dis- 
come,  ao  abandant  jaeriflcaftop  flir  ka  repebUeadon ;  tboagh 
It  has  been  drcolaied  already,  by  iba  newepaper  preai.  Iia 
ehaece  and  penplcuoas  atyle  ia  a  111  vefaide  for  the  valaable 
oruiha  It  cooveja :  and  a  b^py  avfury  may  be  formed,  or  the 
Itotare  naefulneee  of  theyouog  aaeocladonwhieh  baa  elicited  a 
prodndlott  ao  much  ealcolated  to  ezeke  tboag ht,  aad  lo  prompt 
TfatooiM  effort  In  meattonlof  the  novellala  of  Amevtah  Mr. 
Heath  of  eourae  taoiUMkimnlfs  but  what  modeaty  forbade  bim  lo 
do,  Juatlee  exacta  of  oa— namely,  to  remind  our  readerathat  ha 
la  the  author  of  *£d^a?,*— ranked  by  Profeeeor  Tucker,  In  bla 
addreaa,  (Ibr  which  aee  our  laat  Pebruaiy  No.)  amonf  the  beat  of 
American  aevria^tJd.  S#.  LUtrmry  JUmmger. 
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natiorw  to  which  I  have  referred.  They  thine  so  con- 
•picuousif  in  the  twilight  of  ancient  ttory^lbey  were 
■0  remarkable  in  their  origin,  progreaa,  and  mournful 
decline,  that  we  cannot  fiiil  to  deduce  from  them  highly 
naeful  leaaona,  if  properly  considered  and  applied. 
Their  example  teaches  us  at  least  one  great  troth, — the 
mutability  «>if  all  human  things,  and  the  emptiness  of  all 
worldly  grandeur.  Greece,  which  though  surrounded 
by  barbarism  and  ignorance,  sprung  suddenly  like  her 
fabled  Minerva,  into  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  pow- 
er,—Greece,  whose  Tolatile  and  ingenious  people,  by  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  carried  the  fine  arts,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  to  the  ne  pUu  uftra  of  perfection ;  Greece,  so  re- 
nowned for  her  sages,  heroes,  poets  and  philosophers, 
what  is  she  now  7  Awakened  it  is  true — recovered 
somewhat  from  the  stupefnction  of  centuries  of  slavery 
and  degradation,— but  no  longer  the  land  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes,— of  Aristides and  Phocion.  Where  now 
is  the  once  powerful  Carihage,  the  descendant  of  an- 
cient Tyre,  whose  dominion  is  said  to  have  extended 
9,000  miles  into  Africa,— whose  commercial  spirit  pene- 
trated every  known  region ;  and  whose  power  and 
riches  attracted  the  envy  and  hatred  of  imperial  Rome? 
Where  is  Carthage?  So  utterly  extinct,  that  even  the 
curious  antiquary  is  puzzled  to  trace  the  spot  where  that 
proud  and  magnificent  city  once  stood.  And  what  is 
Rome,  imperial,  gigantic  Rome? — that  haughty  and 
luxurious  nation,  which  once  bestrode  the  earth  like  a 
Colossus,  and  carried  its  victorious  eagles  into  every 
land  and  among  every  people  who  dared  to  resist  its 
lordly  edicts?  That  great  nation — at  once  so  renown- 
ed for  virtue  and  infamy,  wisdom  and  folly,  splendor 
and  misery,  has  passed  from  the  earth  like  a  shsdow, 
leaving  behind  her,  it  is  tnte,  a  mighty  name — and  im- 
pressing modem  society  with  her  laws,  language  and 
literature.  A  new  Rome  indeed  sprung  up  after  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars,  which,  arrayed  in  its  bloody  tiara, 
and  sustained  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  :  but 
behold  her  now — a  feeble  and  tottering  sute — almost 
shorn  of  her  spiritual  as  well  aa  temporal  power ;  the 
resort  it  is  truenf  the  classical  and  fashionable  tourist, 
but  immersed  in  sensuality  and  crime,  scourged  by  a 
desolating  malaria,  and  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  speedy  decline.    Sic  Ironiil  ghria  nnmdi  / 

We  turn  to  a  far  more  refreshing  picture,  in  the  con- 
templation of  our  own  favored  land.  The  first  thing 
which  strikes  an  observer,  in  glancing  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  is  its  immense  territorial  extent  Stretch- 
ing from  the  British  possessions,  and  the  great  lakes  of 
the  north  to  the  extreme  southern  cape  of  Florida,  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  lo  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  it  presents  a  frontier  line  of  nearly  10,000 
milea,  and  comprehends  an  area  of  about  a  twentieth 
pnrt  of  the  habitable  globe.  ESqual  in  dimensions  with 
Russia  in  Eumpe,  this  great  domain  is  ten  times  more 
extensive  than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  sixteen 
times  larger  than  Great  Briiam  and  Ireland.  It  in- 
cludes wiihin  its  boundaries  every  variety  of  aoil,  and 
almost  every  degree  of  temperature  in  climate ;  and  its 
surface  is  variegated  by  magnificent  forests  and  beauti- 
ful prairies,  and  intersected  by  noble  rivers  and  majes- 
tic chains  of  mountains.  Its  mineral  resources  too,  ar« 
inexhaustible  in  amount,  and  incalculable  in  value. 
But,  remarkable  as  are  the  natarai  richei  and  prodigioua , 


extent  of  our  country — no  less  wonderful  baa  been  in 
progress  since  the  days  of  colonial  dependenee,  in  ererj* 
thing  that  constitutes  the  greatness  and  power  of  a  na- 
tion,   lu  population,  which  may  now  be  onqueaiioaa- 
Uy  estimated  at  aeventeen  millions,  has  wan  than 
quadrupled  in  6fly  years.    Its  eoouneree  sod  nati* 
gation,  which  for  aeveral  years  after  the  reToluiionaiy 
war,  were  very  inconsiderable,  have  reached  ananoiut 
in  importa,  exports  and  tonnage,  not  exceeded  by  aoj 
other  nation  on  earth.  Great  Briuin  only  excepted. 
What  seas  or  oceans  have  not  been  farrowed  by  tbe 
keela  of  our  daring  navigators  ?  What  regioe  ezou  inn 
which  the  genius  of  American  commerce  baa  not  pcoe- 
tratad,  whether  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  or  froo 
China  to  California?    Ifothing  is  more  oomoMQ  now 
than  to  see  an  American  ahip  strike  into  the  path  of  die 
setting  sun,  and  following  that  bomiog  Iuaunar7,aiii 
dips  its  "  glowing  axle"  in  the  wave  of  tbe  Pftedic,  nt 
finally  on  the  eastern  boriaon,  afVer  having  drcmana- 
vigated  the  globe.    What  nation  can  boaai  a  body  of 
men  more  boM  and  hardy,  more  akilfol,  enterprising 
and  patient  under  suffering,  than  the  south  sea  wbalersl 
What  country  in  the  world,  without  exaio^eration,  bu 
furniahed  a  marine,  both  naval  and  ooromerdal,  oore 
adventurous,  intelligent  and  patriotic,  than  tbat  of 
America  ? 

The  rapid  advance  of  our  country  in  tbe  medianie 
arts  snd  manufiicturea,  is  no  less  exiraordiaory.  h  vas 
the  aelfish  policy  of  Eflgland,  when  she  held  naineoto- 
nial  subjection,  to  confine  our  labors  to  acviraltait. 
Our  workshops  were  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  AiUniie:  in 
Sheffield,  Birmingham  and  Manchester ;  snd  it  was  tbe 
boast  of  her  statesmen,  that  not  a  bob>nail  ahooid  be 
manufactured  in  America.  Oar  planters  and  fenoeit, 
of  that  day,  were  compelled  to  despatch  their  onlers  la 
the  mother  eountry  fbr  the  plainest  artieleaof  cbKbiaf, 
and  even  for  the  common  implements  of  afrrinihore; 
and  their  wives  and  dsughters  were  decked  almoK  ex- 
clusively from  foreign  looms.  But  msrk  (he  eziraofdi- 
nary  results  which  have  been  produced  by  eommotii] 
as  well  as  poliUcal  independence!  Tbe  inventit e inc^ 
nuity,  and  untiring  indnstry  of  oor  coontrymen,  bin 
raised  us  to  a  rank  which  not  only  threatens  formidable 
rivalry,  but  abaolute  supremacy  ever  our  andenl  v» 
tress.  If  it  be  not  invidious  to  discriminate,  we  nay  l^ 
member  with  pride,  that  Whitney,  the  invent  of  (be 
cotton  gin,  (worth  millions  to  thecuKivator8llfthala^ 
tide,)  and  Fulton,  who  first  aueixssfolly  sppKed  "iH- 
conquering  steam"  to  the  uses  of  navigation,  were  botb 
citizens  of  the  Uni  ted  Statea.  The  products  of  oor  kxNM 
and  spindles,  not  only  supply  materially  oor  home  eon- 
sumption,  but  are  wafled  on  the  wings  of  eomoiefteto 
the  uttermost  pa rU  of  the  earth.  We  exchsnse  than 
for  the  silks  and  teaa  of  China,  the  piecioos  meukind 
costly  gems  of  South  America,  and  the  flagrant  spieei 
of  the  Indiea.  Our  natural  waterfalls,  wbieb  is  the 
solitude  of  past  ages,  might  have  been  tbe  farorita 
haunu  of  the  Naiada,  hifVeyiekled  their  deliebtf^loiv 
murs  to  the  more  useful,  but  leas  roekidioas,  bun  of 
countless  manufactories :— despite  pditieal  and  ae^ 
tional  hoaiility,  that  great  branch  of  natioosl  indaa> 
try  has  been  steadily  advancing,  and  has  now  reaeb* 
ed  a  degree  of  perfection,  whether  we  regard  the 
quality  or  value  of  iu  fabrics,  which  wouM  be  otteHy 
aatoniabiiig  to  thoae  who  are  not  familiar  with  tfcs  ^ 
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tails.  It  wuuM  consume  fttr  too  much  of  yottr  time,  to 
dwell  upon  those  details ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  estimates,  upon  satisfactory  data, 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
akme,  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
If  this  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  what 
sarpriain^  proof  does  it  eihibit  of  the  creative  powers 
of  American  industry ! 

Next  in  order,  may  very  properly  be  considered  the 
alm«ist  magical  effects  which  a  few  years  have  produced 
in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  facilities  of 
intercommunicaiion  by  means  of  railways  and  canals, 
and  the  employment  of  steam  power  in  navigation. 
Scarcely  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  steam- 
boat was  launched  upon  our  waters,  and  now,  of  our 
numberless  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  where  is  there  one, 
which  does  not  bear  upon  its  boson  these  winged  mes* 
sengers  of  commerce  7  A.  few  years  ago,  and  a  railway 
was  qnteven  known  by  name  to  one  in  ten  thousand, — 
now,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly  one  hondred, 
either  finished  or  in  a  course  of  completion,  besides 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  canal  navigation  in  the 
whole  Union.  States  and  cities,  which  were  once  far 
asunder,  and  knew  each  other  only  by  report,-  are  now 
brought  into  constant  and  easy  intercourse.  Barriers 
and  obstructions^  appnrently  insurmountable,  have 
been  levelled  and  removed.  The  ardent,  and  almost 
profane,  wish  of  the  lover,  that  lime  and  space  might  be 
annihilated,  in  order  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
object  of  his  idolatry,  seems  not  so  extravagant  as  for^ 
merly;  and  the  famous  carpet  of  oriental  fable,  on 
which,  he  who  stood,  might  be  suddenly  transported  to 
disunt  regions,  without  any  other  effort  than  simple 
volition,  appears  not  so  much  the  figment  of  romance, 
as  it  did  in  the  d  lys  of  childhood. 

What  mighty  efforts  have  been  made,  particularly 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  cause  of  Ameri* 
can  education,  science  and  literature?  At  the  era  of  in- 
dependence, there  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States,— now, 
there  are  at  least  fifty.  At  that  time  education  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  wealthy, — now,  it  is 
diffused  in  a  thousand  channels  by  means  of  academies 
and  primary  schools,  and  sheds  its  influenee  alike  upon 
the  cottage  and  the  palace.  In  New  England  atone, 
with  a  population  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  Union,  there 
are  no  less  than  ten  thousand  free  schools  in  aaive 
operation. 

Next  to  the  pulpit  and  the  school^rooro,  the  newspaper 
and  periodical  press  may  be  said  to  exercise  an  all  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men. 
Daring  the  revolution,  it  is  ascertained  that  there  were 
only  thirty-seven  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  whilst,  at  this  time,  the  lowest  esiimate  would 
reach  two  thousand.  In  periodical  literature,  our  pro- 
greaa  has  been  equally  remarkable.  A  century  has 
not  passed  since  Benjamin  Franklin  attempted  to  esub- 
lish  a  magasine  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  but  even 
under  that  great  man*s  auspices,  it  lingered  through 
a  feeble  six  months^  existence.  Even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  there  was  scarcely  a  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  deserving  the  name ;  whilst  now,  in 
the  various  states  of  the  Union,  there  are  a  hundred  at 
least,  and  many  of  them  libecally  sustained,  and  con- 


ducted with  great  ability.  Our  own  Commonwealth, 
so  long  neglectAil  of  ornamental  iiterature,  may  now 
boast  of  a  periodical,  which  has  concentrated  the  rays 
of  some  of  the  finest  intellecu  in  the  country.  Of  the 
roulttplicaiion  of  American  books  and  authors,  it  would 
be  tedious  to  speak.  Some  years  since,  il  was  taunt- 
ingly asked  by  the  Edinburg  Review,  **  Who  reads 
an  American  book  7"  That  question  was  propounded, 
however,  in  the  spirit  of  petulance,  and  not  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  truth.  There  is  not  a  department  in  science 
or  literature,  in  which  our  young  and  vi^rous  republic 
has  not  produced  her  competitors  for  fame.  In  Meta- 
physics and  Divinity,  the  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
alone  is  a  tower  of  strength.  In  Philosophy,  who  has 
not  heard  of  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse,  and  of  Godfrey, 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  to  say  nothing  of  others, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  have  won  distinction?  In 
Jurisprudence,  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  the  legal  disquisitions  of  Story  and  Kent  atone, 
(if  these  were  all  the  illustrious  names  in  that  depart- 
ment,) would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  us  from  reproach* 
In  History  and  Biography,  a  long  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished authors  might  -easily  be  adduced  if  necessary. 
The  Life  of  Washington,  by  Jared  Sparks,  is  one  of 
the  most  pure  and  beautiful  specimens  of  biographical 
writing,  ever  produced  in  any  age  or  country ;  and 
Prescou's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  be  read  with  ad- 
miration even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  EUJinburg 
Review.  The  various  departments  of  Natural  History, 
have  been  explored  with  untiring  zeal  and  talent,  by 
native  Americans,  and  Audubon  alone,  by  his  great 
work  on  Ornithology,  has  placed  himself  side  by  side, 
with  the  best  naturalists  in  Europe.  In  the  field  of 
Romantic  Fiction,  if  it  be  true,  that  we  have  produced 
no  one  writer  who  can  dispute  the  palm  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott — none  who  can  rival  the  masterly  sketches  of 
character — ^the  loftiness — pathos — and  inexhaustible  fer* 
tility  of  that  Shakspeare  of  novelists ;— we  may,  never- 
theless, boast  of  names  which  have  won  golden  opinions 
even  from  the  British  public  The  graphic  pictures  of 
Cooper  and  Kennedy — the  polished  style  of  Irving — 
the  humor  and  truth  of  Paulding,  and  the  simple  but 
pathetie  morality  of  our  country  women  Miss  Sedg- 
wick and  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  have,  each  in  turn,  been  ap* 
plauded  by  the  literary  work! ;  nor  should  the  name  of 
Bird  by  any  means  be  omitted,  whose  historical  novels, 
descriptive  of  theconqnestand  scenery  of  Mexico,  have 
certainly  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country,  nor  pro- 
bably, by  the  great  Scottish  magician  himself.  In  Poe- 
try too,  who  can  deny  but  that  some  of  our  bards  have 
evinced  decided  excellence  ?  Which  of  you  have  not 
been  occasionally  soothed  by  the  pensive  muse  of  Bry- 
ant, or  thrilled  by  the  splendid  lyrics  of  Halleek,  or 
charmed  by  the  sparkling  effusions  of  Willis?  It  is  true, 
that  America  never  has,  snd  probably  never  will  pro- 
duce a  Homer,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton ;  but  these 
were  mighty  men  who  stand  alone  in  creation,  luminaries 
of  genius,  around  whom  lesser  orbs  are  destined  forever 
to  revolve. 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  fine  arts,  in  a  soil 
so  long  supposed  to  be  uncongenial,  let  those  who  are 
curious  to  inquire  into  details,  read  the  lives  and  Isbort 
of  American  artists,  as  depicted  in  the  volumes  of  Dun* 
lap.  England  owes  much  of  her  own  reputation,  as  a 
patroness  of  the  arts,  to  the  genius  and  perssTerance  of 
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our  BeDJamin  West;  and  the  youiif  Britith  CtaeeQ  we 
are  reeenUy  inlbrmed,  hat  noi  diedained  to  have  her  fea- 
torea  trantferred  to  the  eanTaae  by  our  eoantrTOian  Sully. 
Bat  it  k  in  eloquenoe,  in  ita  moat  eomprehenriTe 
aan8e,-^n  the  powera  of  ofatonr,  aa  diaplayed  in  the 
poJpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  eenato— that  divine  art, 
which  carriea  captiTe  the  paeeions,  and  enchaina  the 
reaaon  of  meo-*^that  magioal  epell  which  enabled  D*- 


«  To  wi«ld  at  will  the  fltret  damocracy,'*^ 

that  wonderful  fitculty,  by  which  the  immortal  Tally 
pereoaded  and  eontrolled  an  empire,  or  by  which  Henry 
dispelled  the  illusion  of  British  invincibility^t  is  in 
eloqaencci  that  America,  by  her  free  institutions,  has 
aeqnirsd  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.  The  hired  emis- 
saries of  England,  who,  after  enjoying  our  hospitality, 
have  returned  home  to  revile  our  insUtuiions  and  ridi- 
cule our  manners,  have  some  of  them  had  the  candor  to 
acknowledge  that  American  orators  were  almost  equal 
to  the  same  class  of  men  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
two  Houses  of  PartiamenL  They  think  that  our  Clay, 
Webeter  and  Preeton,  are  not  altogether  contemptible ; 
and  thia  is  an  important  ooneession,  coming  from  that 
quarter. 

But  whaterer  opinions  may  be  entertained  here,  or  in 
civilized  Europe,  of  the  merits  of  our  orators  and  statea- 
men,  our  poets  and  philosophers— all  will  concede,  that 
America  has  produced  one  man,  wboee  equal,  in  every 
respect,  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time. 
Of  him,  it  might  be  said,  without  poetical  eiaggeration, 
that  he  was 

«  ▲  comUDStkm,  and  a  form  lodtod, 
Whoro  oTery  (od  did  awm  to  aac  his  aeal. 
To  giro  die  world  aOTnraoeo  of  a  bmb.** 


Of  him,  it  nay  with  truth  be  said,  that  human  nature, 
uninspired  of  Heaven,  could  not  have  reached  a  higher 
degree  of  exeellence.  If  his  fame  was  not  ao  brilliant 
aa  that  of  Alexander,  Cssar  or  Napoleon,  he  had  a 
title  to  greatnesa  which  they  did  not  possess,  in  a  life  ao 
spotless,  that  even  suspicion  has  never  tarnished  iu 
purity.  How  pre-eminent  indeed  must  have  been  the 
character  of  WasBiHQTOir,  who,  though  he  had  wrested 
from  England  the  faireet  jewel  in  her  crown,  extorted 
from  British  sUtemnen  the  tribute  of  admiration  I  In  the 
language  of  the  illustrious  Fox,  '^he  derived  honor  lees 
from  the  splendor  of  his  situation,  than  from  the  dignity 
of  his  mind ;  before  him  all  borrowed  greatness  sunk 
into  insignificance,  and  all  the  pounutee  of  Europe 
became  little  and  contemptible." 

Such  then,  gentlemen,  is  the  rather  imperfect  sketch 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you,  of  the  con* 
dition  of  our  eountry  up  to  its  present  period  of  exist* 
ance.  Before  I  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  ftKure,  or 
venture  a  prediction  of  what  we  shall  be,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  the  youngest  of  my  hearers,  permit 
roe  to  point  out  aome  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities 
by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  modem  dvilned 
nationa. 

And,  1st  Our  institutions  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Europe,  in  the  principle  of  self-government,  or  popu- 
lar aovereignty.  The  right  of  the  people  to  build  up, 
modify,  or  totally  destroy  the  political  febrie,  is  here  re* 
CQgpised  aa  a  part  of  the  otganic  law.    liiscrae^thatiD 


all  agee  and  countriea,  the  noltilode  have  oecMioMHr 
exereiaed  the  righrtif  dethroning  their  iuImi,  asd  oi«w 
tuning  their  govenunenta^  but  this  hssgenmUybn 
attended  by  violenee and  bloodshed;  vkibi]Mi«,ooAi 
eontrary,  the  people,  if  they  chooee,  majr  pufl  dova 
their  government,  as  a  man  may  desMliah  hit  bone; 
and,  indeed,  with  no  better  reason ;  Ibr  the  power  ii 
the  saaie,  whether  it  ia  thought  that  the  fMBdatiosiiR 
rotten,  or  the  architecture  merely  diataatefid. 

td.  In  the  principle  of  perfect  politicaicqvalityibj 
which  we  mean,  not  that  equality  that  iaaatjei  and  vi* 
sbnaries  have  imagined  to  exist,  but  the  ei(ail  paitieh 
pation  in  legal  and  conatitutional  righia  la  Grat 
Britain,  where  there  is  far  more  poUtieallreedeeitkiB 
in  the  reat  of  Europe,  there  are^  neverthdeM,  odina 
distinctions  in  rank  and  privilege,  whidi  doom  €oe  por- 
tion of  society  to  perpetoaMoferiority. 

ad.  In  perfect  religione  liberty,  and  the  esiire  npuv 
tion  of  church  and  atate.  In  eome  parts  of  Evop^ 
there  exists  what  is  called  toleration;  batdiiiiiiBfiia 
not  the  oppoaiie,  but  the  counterfeit  of  iatoknaea  To 
peimit  the  existence  of  what  are  ealled  hetctodox  creeds 
impliea  a  pretonded  right  to  enlbree  uaifennity,  vb« 
required  by  state  policy  or  capriosb  loABoio,** 
reject  all  right  of  interference  whatsoever  bftbedil 
magistrate  in  matters  of  conscience. 

4th.  We  difier  from  Europe,  inchidingGRat  Biitai^ 
in  the  ahnoat  unlimited  freodcm  seeored  to  tbt  prca 
and  to  private  iodividoak,  in  animadrertisi  opoe  tk* 
conduct  of  our  rulera.  We  hold  thedoctiiaetkatorff 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  when  reason  iekftfrei  to 
combat  iL  Free  as  England  is,  a  pnUicatioa  Uiere,  ia- 
tended  to  bring  monarchical  govemmeat  into  ceBtemfM, 
wouhl  be  treated  and  punished  asa  libd;  whilK  ia 
Ameriea,  we  may  if  we  chooee,  hurt  the  thasdenof  iW 
press  agarost  repoblicaniant  itaeli^  witfi  perfect  imponity. 

6th.  Thia  eountry  ia  particttlariy  dietiogQiM  by  tbe 
freedom  it  alh>wa  in  private  poreoita  and  proMoei, 
and  by  abolishing  all  diatinctions  in  the  trasaaiMooaf 
property.  Even  in  Great  Briuin  there  are  legnhlioBi 
innumerable  which  shackle  the  efibite  of  iadoitry ;  ud 
their  lawa  of  property  devolve  the  estate  npoo  tk  ddol 
800,  though  an  hlbt,  in  exclusion  of  yoonger  bntbcn 
andaietera. 

I  now  call  your  attention  tothe/iiisMr>faw*^ 
nU^tkUiutim,mdAtitmgtnwkkk9wmim.  Whit 
shall  we  be  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  eeatnry-a  unh 
span  in  the  lifeof  a  nation?  Can  we  peiMtnii  ik 
mysterious  veil  which  hides  from  os  the  fouuel  ^ 
we  unroll  the  sibylline  leavea,  and  read  the  la^srf'^ 
unborn  generations?  There  are  aome  thiag^  sodeoiit- 
edly,  which,  without  the  aid  of  prophecy,  may  be  ton- 
ed the  predietiona  of  reason  and  experience ;  aad  tfae«p 
if  they  do  not  reach,  nearly  arrive  atabsolateoflrtaietf' 
From  the  well  known  angroentkig  prineipieof  pof"^ 
tioni  for  example,  in  a  country  whoeeeapaeitfto  P^ 
duce  the  meana  of  anbeistenoe  is  almost  oolimiied, «« 
may  safely  conjecture^  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  7**'* 
from  the  preaent  time^  our  boundaries  will  eootain  tf 
least  seventy  millions  of  people.  ReasoniaeciiberfroB 
the  past,  or  from  well  asteUishcd  prindpiei  of  poHwii 
economy,  there  is  every  probability  of  such  a  iwih-  ^^ 
is  almost  morally  certein  that  our  iacresss  io**^ 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  march  of  popoki"*' 
Agricvknnt  will  iaqNnove^  and  bring  feith  her  I 
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rable  prodacu  for  the  •ostenaoce  and  conYenience  of 
mail.  Commeree  will  expand  its  power  and  reeoureet, 
and  pour  iolo  our  lap  the  richea  and  luxariea  of  every 
dime^  MaoQiaetures  will  go  on  extending  and  multi- 
plying their  powers  of  production,  and  adding  mateii- 
ally  to  the  national  wealth.  The  various  portions  of 
the  country  will  be  linked  together  by  railways,  and 
canala,  or  by  some  other  as  yet  undiseovered  means  of 
connection,  in  a  degree,  which  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  hitherto  rapid  progress  of  internal  improve- 
menu  Palaees  will  rise  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
Dorthem  lakes,  and  flourishing  cities  will  lift  their 
spires  in  the  now  pathless  wilds  of  Iowa  and  Oregon. 
Ridimond  will  be  larger  than  Baltimore  now  is ;  Balti- 
more will  swell  to  the  dimensions  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  Tork  will  surpass  London  and 
Parts  in  wealth  and  popubtion.  These  are  not  Mle 
reTeries^  but  sober  subsuntial  calculations.  We  shall 
alao^  undoubtedly,  increase  in  knowledge;  for  whilst  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  Utopian  school,  which  believes 
that  ih€v&  are  no  limits  to  human  improvement,  It  Is 
dear  that  the  vast  regions  of  science  are  not  yet  fully 
explored.  The  inventive  ingenuity  of  our  country- 
nien*-especia11y  in  applying  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phy to  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts— will  as  much  sur- 
prise succeeding  ages,  as  we  have  been  surprised  at  its 
past  rapid  devetopment.  It  is  also  beyond  aU  queation, 
that  if  eflects  which  flow  from  their  natural  causes  are 
not  counteracted  by  some  strong  antagonist  principle, 
the  increase  of  power  and  riches  will  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  luxury,  and  its  train  of  attendant  evils. 

"  Increase  of  power  begete  IncnaM  of  wealth  ; 
Wealth,  luxury,  and  luxury  exceia  j 
Excees—the  ecroHiIons  and  Itcby  plague. 
That  eelxee  flrat  the  opoleni— deecends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  In  tlms 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  seale 
Of  order—ftom  the  chariot  to  the  plough.** 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  in  the  constitution  of 
man,  the  blessings  by  which  he  is  surrounded  are  capa* 
bloi  if  misueed,  of  being  turned  into  the  bitterest  curses. 
In  the  natural  world,  we  perceive  that  the  elements 
which  sustain  life  and  enjoyment,  may  become  the  ac- 
tive agents  of  destruction.  The  sun  itself)  the  fountain 
of  light  and  heat— the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe— 
the  gentle  breezes  of  summers-may  become  the  sources 
of  pestilence.  So  in  the  moral  world — the  choicest 
giAs  of  Heaven,  if  jgnorantly  or  wickedly  perverted, 
are  frequently  changed  from  healthful  aliment  into  con- 
suming poison.  What,  for  example,  can  be  a  n 
pncMMM  boon  to  man  than  liberty ; 

"  »TIs  liberty 
Which  giree  the  flower  of  lift  hs  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  wttbout  It.*' 

And  yet  how  thin  is  that  partition-wall  whidi  divides 
nftional  freedom  from  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  and 
how  quick  is  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  despotism  I 
Look  at  that  **  chartered  libertine,"  the  press,  whose 
exemption  from  all  restraint  is  considered  as  at  the 
foandation  of  Republican  GovemmenL  With  all  its 
purifying  and  enlightening  tendencies,  how  often  does 
it  east  a  malignant  and  disastrous  influence  upon  so- 
cMty  t  If,  when  oondoeted  by  honorable  and  virtuous 
meoy  it  Bwintaina  thecmwa  of  tnith,  and  terioiply  ai^ 


raigns  the  powerful  transgressor ;  we  find  it  also^  when 
in  evil  hands,  the  frightftil  engine  of  falsehood  and  coi^ 
ruption— scattering  abroad  its  envenomed  shafts^  and 
shedding  its  blighting  mildew  on  the  fairest  reputations. 
Even  reaming— another  rmme  for  wisdom— philoso- 
phy—ecieoce— even  that  has  been  sometimes  perverted 
to  the  worst  of  purposes.  Assuming  the  specious 
guidance  of  untrammelled  reason,  it  has  frequently  do* 
throned  reason  itself,  and  inculcated  prindples  totally 
subversive  of  human  sodety  and  morale.  60  far  from 
being,  as  it  should  be,  the  **  vital  fluid  of  organized  lib- 
erty,** it  has  sometimes  become  its  deadliest  bane,  by 
enlisting  in  the  unholy  cause  of  infidelity.  It  has  not 
only  been  employed  as  the  instrument  for  severing  the 
sodal  bond,  but  of  weakening  that  adamantine  chain 
which  binds  the  soul  of  man  to  its  Creator. 

1  know  it  ia  thought  by  aome,  that  there  are  certain 
unmixed  benefits  which,  are  ndther  attended  nor  fol- 
lowed by  evil.  The  easy,  extended,  and  general  inters 
course,  for  example,  which  in  progress  of  time,  will 
prevail,  between  wkle*spread  portions  of  the  Union,  by 
means  of  internal  improvement,  has  been  considered 
as  promising  unadulterated  good.  I  cannot  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion.  Great  and  obvioua  advantages 
will  doubtless  be  the  result.  Asperities  and  prejudices 
which  now  exist  in  diArent  sections  of  the  Union,  will 
be  softened  down  and  aubdued.  The  comforts,  neces- 
saries, and  luxuries  of  life  will  be  more  generally  di& 
fused,  and  the  stock  of  useful  and  practical  knowledge 
will  be  greatly  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  evila  to  be  anticipated  from  the  perpetual  locomotion 
and  friction  of  society,  which  will  probably  counter- 
balance all  the  adyantagea.  It  will  engender  a  rest^ 
lessness  of  spirii^-a  constant  desire  of  change — habits 
of  expense  disproportionate  to  means— an  aversion  to 
labor— and  especially  agricultural  labor,  which  repays 
so  tardily.  It  will  introduce  strange  fashions  and  new 
vices  into  rsgions  which  era  now  untainted,  by  reason 
of  their  sedosion.    It  will,  perhaps,  rob  domestic  lil^— 

*<The  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  sunrirsd  the  lUl''^ 

of  much  of  its  quiet,  security  and  repose. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  probably  infor, 
that  I  consider  the  continued  existence  of  our  Republic 
as  uneertain.  I  do.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  oft- 
repeated  dogma,  that  it  is  treason  to  despair  of  our  free 
institutions ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  escape  the  common  destiny  of 
created  thioga.  It  is  far  better  indeed  for  their  imme- 
diate security  and  preservation,  to  consider  (paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem)  that  they  must  ultimately  perish. 
Individual  msn,  is  conscious  of  his  own  mortality,  and 
why  therefora  should  he  think  that  the  mere  work  of 
his  hands  is  immortal?  The  knowledge  that  the  term 
of  natural  lifo  is  limited,  obliges  us  to  adopt  all  the 
meana  and  precautiona  which  usually  conduce  to  lon- 
gevity. So  ought  it  to  be  with  the  political  body.  A 
conviction  that  the  Republic  will  sooner  or  later  perish, 
will,  if  any  thing  will,  stimulate  us  to  the  use  of  all 
those  powerful  means  and  checka  which  ara  likely  to 
prolong  its  existenoe.  The  merest  tyro  in  history  and 
polities,  knows  that  a  people  can  only  continue  free, 
so  long  as  they  continue  virtuous ;  and  the  experience 
of  mankind  ftilly  demonstrates,  that  nations,  as  well  as 
iDdlvidnals^  have  sometimes  passed  from  a  state  of 
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oomparaiif  e  innocence,  to  the  oppneiie  extreme,  with  e 
degree  of  rapidity,  which  bat  baffled  all  human  calcu* 
lation. 

That  a  Repdbtic,  bated  apon  the  union  of  law  and 
liberty,  it  the  bett  government  for  man,  teemt  an  und^ 
niable  truitm.  But  it  doet  not  follow  that  beeaute  it  it 
moat  eondueive  to  our  real  interettt  and  happineta,  if 
it  tberefora  the  mott  permanenu  There  it  no  doubi 
that  (he  univertal  prevalence  of  the  chrittian  religion, 
would  convert  the  earth  into  a  perfect  Eden.  Order, 
peace,  juttice,  charity,  and  the  long  train  of  moral  Tir^ 
tuet,  would  prerail  over  fraud,  injuttice,  outrage,  and 
the  equally  long  and  hideout  catalogue  of  human  vicet. 
Even  government  ittetf  might  be  tbolithed  at  uteletK 
and  cumbrottt,  if  men  were  inclined  to  yield  voluntary 
obedience  to  ihe  preceptt  of  chrittian  morality.  Bu« 
who  it  credulout  enough  to  believe,  that  on  thit  tide 
of  the  promited  millennium,  tuch  beautiful  viaiont  will 
ever  be  realized.  Who  doet  not  know  that  to  long  at 
man  eiitit  in  hit  pretent  tiaie,  hit  pattiont  and  follie* 
will  loo  often  prevail  orer  the  dicuiet  of  reaaoo  and 
juttice.  It  it,  in  truth,  a  groat,  though  eommon  error, 
totuppote  that  Republican  government  it,  of  all  othera, 
the  mott  timple  and  natural  in  itt  ttructure.  On  the 
contrary,  I  contider  it  the  mott  wonderful  and  com- 
plicated of  all  human  oontrtvancea.  A  watch  it  appa- 
rantly  a  very  aimple  machine,  and  yet  if  examined,  we 
ahall  find  ihat  iu  parte  are  esquititely  adapted,  and 
fitted  together  by  the  highett  mechanical  tkill-  Happy 
would  it  be  for  ut,  if  the  mechanitm  of  our  free  inttitu- 
tiont,  when  violently  thrown  out  of  order,  could  be  aa 
eatily  repaired  Ht  our  watchet;  but  there  are  no  me- 
chanical principlet  which  can  be  applied  to  the  regula- 
tion of  human  conducL  liflan,  at  a  moral  being,  it  not 
aubject  to  the  aame  lawt  which  govern  inanimate 
matter.  There  it  no  philotophy  which  can  provide  for 
the  ever>thifling  circurottancea  in  which  he  it  placed, 
•r  which  can  acnirinize  the  tubtle  phenomena  of  hit 
motivet,  propentitiet  and  pattiont. 

It  there  no  rational  tcheme  then,  by  which  the  ezitt- 
ence  &t  our  great  Republic,  the  world't  latt  hope,  ran 
be  prolone^ed  ?  No  practicable  plan  by  which  the  dan- 
gen  that  await  ua,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  may  at 
leatt  be  pottponed  ?  I  tntwer,  that  much  may  be  done 
by  powerful,  united  and  peraevering  effort;  and  thit 
bringt  me  to  the  latt  tubdivition  of  my  tubject,  already 
1  fear,  tpun  out  too  much  for  the  patience  of  my  hear- 
ert.  Whilti  I  tolemnly  believe  that  Divine  Providence 
it  at  actlTe,  if  not  at  vittble,  in  the  aflkira  of  nationt, 
new,  at  in  the  dayt  of  the  Jewith  thetKracy,  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  led  through  the  detert  by  the 
pillar  of  clond  and  fire ;  yet,  I  alto  believe,  that  human 
agency  in  every  generation,  it  employed  by  that  tame 
Providence  to  mould  and  imprest  the  character,  inatitu- 
tiont  and  moralt  of  thote  who  come  after  them.  It  it, 
in  truth,  an  unwavering  trutt  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  a  profound  conviction  of  moral  accountability, 
which  conttitoie  the  ttrongett  cement  of  free  inttiiu- 
tiont.  It  wat,  undoubtedly,  the  preTtlence  of  the 
Atheitlical  doctrinet  of  Epicurut,  which  led  to  the  rapid 
tubvereion  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror and  bloodshed,  in  revolutionary  France,  was  not 
contummaied,  until  inSdel  Jacobin itm  had  demolithed 
the  altare  of  religion,  and  proclaimed  that  the  grave 
wat  the  place  of  eternal  rott.    Free,  Toluntary,  and 


general  tupport,  therefore,  of  religiout  inatications,  it 
nbaolutely  ettential  to  public  and  private  Tirtoe;  and, 
without  thete.  Republican  government  cannot  poatiMy 
exitt.  In  the  language  of  Cowper,  whom  I  have 
already  quoted — 

"  The  palpit  (In  the  sober  use 
Of  Us  laflilmaiB,  peeoltar  powers,) 
MtM  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  worM  skall  stand, 
Ths  noM  important  sod  sffeccual  ffoard. 
Support,  and  ornanwot  of  Tinue*s  cans^** 

Next  to  the  maintenance  of  religiotia  inaiitations,  the 
adoption  of  wise  tyttemt  of  education,  and  popular 
inttruction,  will  be  greatly  beneficial;  and  there  ia  no 
part  of  education,  which,  traced  to  itt  ottimaie  eonte- 
qnencet,  it  of  higher  utility  than  the  early  and  earcfbl 
culture  of  the  femaJe  mind.  It  it  one  of  the  happicti 
characteriatica  of  the  prtaent  age,  that  woman  it  allowed 
to  attert  her  jutt  claimt  to  Intellectual  iroprovrmeat. 
Man,  indeed,  hat  found  it  to  hit  own  true  advantage, 
to  emancipate  her  from  that  inferior  conditicm  to  which 
hit  pride  and  tyranny  once  doomed  her ;  for  when  the 
hat  paeted  through  the  blooming  period  of  girlhood, 
and  attumet  the  important  and  reapontible  character 
of  a  matron,  it  ia  then  that  the  becomet  heraelf  an  in- 
ttructrett,  and  exereiaet  a  powerful  infloenoe  oo  the 
riting  generation.  It  it  the  Toice  of  a  mother  which 
first  electrifiea  the  infent  heart;  and  if  that  votoe  it 
tttoned  at  it  thould  be,  to  the  aecenta  of  truth  and 
virtue,  ita  imprettiont  are  almoat  indelible.  On  the 
other  hand,  unlett  the  who  minitiera  at  the  domcsue 
altar  be  qualified  for  the  aacred  chanee>  it  ia  impotaifaie 
to  ettimate  the  miachief  which  may  follow.  TW 
tender  plant  of  the  nursery  requiret  inoesaant  watch- 
fulnett  and  care ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon, 

"  *Tis  In  ths  morn  and  liquid  d«w  of  youth, 
ConugiovB  blattmsots  are  moat  ImmlnonL'* 

The  general  diffusion  of  sound  popular  inttruction  ia 
inditpensable  to  our  existence  at  a  free  nation ;  and  it 
it  far  more  important  than  appeare  at  first  view,  thac 
correct  opiniunt  of  hnman  nature  thould  be  inculcated 
at  the  fbundation  of  all  useful  knowledge.  Man  is 
neither  the  perfect  nor  perfects ble  being,  which  pocct 
and  political  rhapandittt  tometiroet  represent  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  though  pottessed  of  many  noble  quabiies, 
he  has  some  which  ooniinually  lend  to  hie  defaasemcaL 
If  he  kitowt  much,  he  it  ignorant  of  more ;  hit  tiiength 
it  blended  with  weeknett,  and  good  and  evil  flow  frost 
the  tame  fountain  of  hit  heart.  If  the  mate  of  aociety 
were  wiaer  and  better,  the  deroaeogue  would  not 
ture  to  flatter  their  vicea,  or  inflame  their 
Extravagant  adulation  it  as/alte  and  ridiculoua,  when 
applied  to  the  crowd,  as  to  monarcht  on  their  throoet. 
Wite  legitlation  may  alto  accomplith  a  great  amount 
of  good.  There  it  no  maxim  more  common  or  more 
pemiciout,  than  that  a  legitlator  thouM  be  a  naere  pas- 
tive  agent,  to  be  moved  only  by  popular  impobe  or 
caprice.  On  the  contrary,  he  thould  study  the  peculiar 
geniua  and  character  of  thote  who  clothe  him  with 
authority.  He  thould  endeavor  to  promote  every  good 
tendency,  and  counteract  every  propensity  to  evfl  If 
he  be  wise  and  virtuout,  he  will  enlighten  and  improvt 
tociety  by  the  tpirit  and  elevation  of  his  viewa,  and 
will  be  jutt  at  likely  to  impart  at  to  receive  inatructioa 
If  he  peroeivat  among  hit  otmntiymeii  a  keen,  gnq^ 
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ing  and  sordid  appetite  for  wealih'— a  growing  desire  I 
for  luxury  and  osieniation— «n  inordinate  craving  fori 
•enaual,  in  preference  to  moral  or  mental  enjoyment— 
an  habitual  disregard  of  social  and  religious  duty— a 
tendency  to  faction  and  to  violent  extremes^  whether 
of  relentless  hatred  or  idolatrous  admiration  of  public 
men ;  if  be  sees  sny  or  all  these  things,  he  will  endea- 
vor to  counteract  them  by  every  just  and  reasonable 
meaoi^  not  incompatible  with  rational  freedom. 

Bat  with  all  the  labors  of  the  Divine,  the  Moralist, 
and  the  Legislator,  if  the  people  of  this  country  wish 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  they  must  take  can  how 
they  elevate  to  office  ignorant  and  vicious  men.  If 
such  a  practice  should  unhappily  pravail,  thera  will  be 
no  mora  certain  prelude  to  political  corruption  and 
death.  If  profligacy  and  crime  be  rewarded  by  popu> 
lar  fiivor,  virtue  must  either  sink  appalled  into  retire- 
ment, or  listen  herself  to  the  seducing  whispere  of  inte- 
rest and  ambition.  If  ignorance  shall  usurp  the  seats  of 
wiadom,  the  schoolmaster's  lessons  will  be  needless,  and 
the  hiiUs  of  learning  will  become  desolate. 

Indeed  almost  every  roan  and  woman  in  the  Republic, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  has  some  share  in  the  res- 
ponsibility of  preserving  it ;  and  there  is  no  rank  or 
condition  in  society  which  has  not  iu  peculiar  duties  to 
perform  in  order  to  promote  that  objecL  The  rich  and 
educated  cissses  especially,  are  bound  by  every  obliga- 
tion, to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate. Society  must  be  improved  and  equalized,  not  by 
the  agrarian  process  of  reducing  to  the  lowest,  but  by 
raising  to  the  highest  level.  States,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, must  practise  justice,  cultivate  harmony,  encour- 
age knowledge  and  virtue,  suppress  vice,  and  recom- 
mend simplicity  and  economy  by  example. 

That  our  political  annals  should,  occasionally,  exhibit 
insiancea  of  gross  departure  from  these  sacred  principles 
18  deeply  to  he  lamented ;  and  among  them  all  there  is 
not  one  which  will  fix  a  more  lasiing  stigma  upon  the 
American  name,  than  the  course  pursued  by  our  gov- 
ernment towards  the  Cherokee  nation. .  The  conspiracy 
of  kings,  which  led  to  the  partition  and  ruin  of  Poland, 
was  scarcely  a  more  execrable  outrage  upon  human 
right,  than  the  miscalled  treaty  of  New  Echota,  which 
was  ratified  by  an  American  Senate,  and  by  which,  an 
uiiofiending  and  peaceful  people,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  of  a  band  of  speculaiore. 

It  is  hardly  lesa  to  be  wondered  at,  that  that  same  il- 
lustrious body,  (the  United  Stales  Senate,)  should  still 
more  recently  have  refused  the  grant  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  father  of 
bis  country.  The  lofty  pyramid,  it  was  thought,  would 
obstruct  the  prospect  from  the  capitol, — as  if  an  Ameri- 
can Congress  could  have  constantly  before  them,  an  ob 
ject  oiore  likely  to  purify  and  inspire  their  deliberations. 
Notwithstanding  this  slight  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  '*  first  in  war,  firat  in  peace,  and  firet  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,"  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
who  hear  me,  to  study  diligently  the  life  and  writings 
of  tbat  incomparable  man.  A  visit  to  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara may  awaken  sublime  emotions,  but  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon  will  rekindle  the  emben 
oi  patriotism  when  almost  extinct. 

Finally,  gentlemen  of  the  Lyceum,  if  my  humble 
voice  can  encourage  you  in  your  useful  labors,  I  beg  you 
to  peraevera.    Tour  Society  is  a  pan  of  the  great  plan 


for  perpetuating  our  free  institutions;  and  it  is  honorable 
to  you  to  have  set  so  excellent  an  example  to  the  youth 
of  this  city.  We  Virginians,  though  soroewhai  social 
in  our  habits,  and  fond  of  conversation,  are  not  re.mark* 
able  for  associations  exclusively  literary.  Clubs,  we 
have  innumerable ;  some  to  promote  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  some  for  acquiring,  the  dexterous  art  of 
throwing  the  discus;  and  others,  for  improving  the 
breed  of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse.  Our  own  im- 
provement we  generally  leave  either  to  solitary  effort 
or  the  chances  of  fortune.  Notwithstanding  such  dis- 
couraging examples,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Society,  which  I  trust  will  fully  reward  you  by  its  bene- 
fits. In  process  of  time,  you  will  communicate  a  por- 
tion of  your  own  ardor,  to  those  who  are  now  cnid  and 
indifferent ;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying 
subjects  of  remark,  that  your  proceedings  have  already 
inspired  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Qo  on  then  in  the  path  in  which  you  have  been  tread- 
ing. Tour  example  will  kindle  an  honorable  emulstwn 
in  others,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  our  beautiful  metropolis  will  abound  in  insti- 
lutions,  having  for  their  object  the  intelleciusl  advance" 
menty  true  glory,  and  real  happiness  of  our  people. 


MUSIC. 


Mysterious  Music  I  o*er  the  realms  of  feeling 
'TIS  thine  to  reign  supreme  :  thy  witching  voice 

On  the  charmed  ear,  melodiously  stealing. 
Can  melt  to  tears,  or  bid  the  heart  rejoice. 

Some  strains  there  are— may  they  be  mute  forever ! 

I  would  not  hear  them— it  would  seem  profane ; 
They  bring  to  mind  the  loved,  the  lost,  who  never 

Shall  in  this  world  breathe  sounds  of  song  again. 

With  their  soft  notes,  awakened  mem'rieS  gleaming 
With  hues  too  strangely  blended — ^sad,  yet  sweet — 

Before  me  rise,  of  eyes  once  bright  and  beaming ; 
Eyes  that  on  earth  mine  never  more  shall  meeL 

Tones  of  sweet  voices  hushed;  the  kindly  greeting 
Of  hands  once  clasped  in  mine ;  soft  cheeks  of  bloom ; 

Houra  full  of  bliss,  pure,  exquisite  and  fleeting, 
Now  with  the  silent  past,  and  in  the  tomU 

Thou  bast,  oh  Music !  aire  the  deep,  the  thrilling, 
Meet  for  the  spirit-stirring  trump  and  drum ; 

With  pride  and  hope  each  soldier*8  bosom  fiUingj 
That  bid  him  to  the  combat  fearless  come. 

And  the  slow  dirge  above  that  slain  one,  seeming 
Fit  rrquiem  for  the  brave;  thotigh  mournful, grand ; 

That  breathes  of  noble  deeds,  of  bannere  streaming 
0*er  those  who  died  for  theftr  loved  native  land. 

When  the  dark,  crimson  tide  of  war  is  pouring. 

His  country's  battle-cry  is  in  his  ear. 
With  clash  of  swords  and  thundering  cannon's  roaring, 

And  death  or  conqueat  only  can  be  dear ; 

The  warrior  feels  the  shrill-toned  bugle  swelling- 
Its  martial  numbers,  fires  his  gallant  heart ; 

Before  his  vision  floau  his  own  loved  dwelling— 
His  arm  is  Heel— that  sinin  hath  done  iU  parC 
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Tis  thine  the  blise  of  youthful  hearu  to  heighten, 
With  lyre  attuned  to  mirth's  inipiring  lay ; 

The  radiant  eyea  of  beauty  thou  canst  brighten— 
Make  the  dull  cheerful,  and  delight  the  gay. 

And  thou  canst  o'er  the  soul,  shed  gleams  of  glory, 
In  sacred  sounds  that  bear  the  spirits  high 

Beyond  the  earth ;  and  to  the  gray,  the  hoary. 
Bring  promise  of  a  youth  that  shall  not  die. 

Thy  spells  bring  back  sweet  thoughts,  young  hopea^  yet 
sad  new 

Blends  with  my  joy,  and  roost  of  all  I  love 
Thoee  holy  anthems,  that  in  solemn  gladness 

Arise  in  praises  to  the  throne  above. 

Still,  Music,  be  it  thine  to  wake  devotion. 
To  stir  eadi  virtuous  feeling  of  the  aoul— 

All  generous  thoughts  and  every  pure  emotion. 
Be  subject,  power  divine,  to  thy  control ! 
Novwaber,  1810,  K.  JL  •. 


POTOMAC  RIVER. 

"  Dear  nttlve  ■OMn !  like  petce,  eo  plaeidy 
SoMOtlUnr  throQf  1i  feitito  fields  Ihj  currant  maak ! 

Bceiies  of  my  youth !  the  asklBf  eye  ye  leave. 
Like  yen  bright  haea  tliaft  palat  the  eleoda  of  ova.'* 

CtierUge. 


Let  us  essay  to  diaoonrse  aomewhat  of  the  noble 
river  which  laves  our  shores,  albeit  we  know  it  will  be 
a  feeble  effiMrC  Indeed,  we  never  pass  up  and  down  the 
Potomac,  (which  is,  happily,  oflen  our  wont,)  without 
being  strongly  urged  by  our  feelings  to  "utter  its 
praises."  With  its  limpid  sources  in  the  highlands- 
its  turmoil  with  the  rocks— and  its  victory  over  the 
mountains,  we  are  not  /mnttiar,  though  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  stand  on  Jefferson's  Rock  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  spend  hours  at  the  Oreat  Falls — both  possessing, 
in  their  scenery,  as  much  of  the  grandeur  of  nature,  as, 
perhaps,  any  other  two  places  on  thecontinent — ^Niagara 
hardly  excepted.  But,  when  old  Potomac  leaves  the 
hills,  and  ceasing  to  be  obstructed  by  the  obetades  which 
impede  his  course  and  laah  him  into  foam,  quietly 
expands  into  a  broad  and  tranquil  stream  affected  only 
by  the  winds  and  tides,  almost  until  he,  as  quietly, 
falls  into  the  ocean's  bosom,  fuiitmr  mm  I 

If  any  one  fond  of  nature's  beauties— quiet  heauttea— 
wishes  to  indulge  his  taste,  let  him  on  some  pleannt 
day  in  summer,  when  there  is  breeze  enough  to  fen  the 
waters  and  fill  the  sails  of  the  vessels,  ensconce  himself 
on  board  one  of  the  fine  steamboats  that  continually 
plough  the  waves  of  this  river,  and  there,  taking  his 
seat  under  the  awning  of  the  promenade  deck,  as  he 
glides  past  the  shores,  **  drink  in  with  his  eyes,"  all  that 
be  sees  around,  below,  and  above  him,  until  his  soul 
overflows  with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  so  much 
that  is  calculated  to  soften,  refine,  and  delight  him ! 

There  is  no  very  bold  and  rugged  scenery  on  the 
river,  from  the  Anaeostia  down  to  its  mouth,— but  the 
general  regular  sbpe  of  the  shores,  both  on  Uie  Mary- 
land and  Virgmia  sides,  is  agreeably  diversified,  at 
intervals^  with  lofty  difiOi  and  promontories,  wooded  to 


the  water's  edge,  and  easting  their  deep  diadovi  fv 
out,  so  that  you  often  sail  along  fcr  a  mile,  with  da 
umbrageoua  green  of  the  trees  keepng  the  les'i  njt, 
feom  your  head,  while  just  bcTond  they  gtaoee  ud 
sparkle  in  the  waves.  The  Bluff  above  Fort  Wobiiig- 
UNi— -the  woody  heights  of  Mount  Yemoo— the  high 
banka  at  Liberty^— the  difi  at  Stretfod,  end  nuy 
other  points^  present  commanding  viawi.  Betven 
these  aind  similar  rangea  of  hills  lie  extended  fcrmiici 
and  miles,  the  fields  gently  sloping,  as  we  have  jot 
saki,  to  the  water's  edge,  crowned  doriog  the  nnoHr 
aeaaoB,  with  the  ''abundant  harvest^— plsoutkM  of 
wheat,  com,  and  tobaeeo— looking  rich  asd  foil,  aad 
betokening  a  kind  where  naturs  has  bees  kind  lod 
bonnteoui  and  man  not  inactive— but  when  Biadtjit 
remains  to  be  done. 

No  river  in  the  country  possesses  finer  or  more  oai- 
roanding  sites  for  country  seats  on  its  banb,  this  the 
Potonae.  These  have  often,  with  nacb  good  taite, 
been  occupied,  and  adorned  with  maosioo%  whve  h» 
pitality  is  dispensed  with  a  liberal  and  geDcrooibul 
The  Ull  and  elegant  Lombardy  Poplsr  will  eAea  larh 
these  sites,  where  the  bouses  themselveBare  Knesed 
feom  view  by  the  other  trees  with  which  they  ve  sr 
rounded.  It  ia  a  luxury,  indeed,  to  sit  ia  the  portioM 
of  these  mansiona  how  often  have  we  eajoyed  it!* 
with  the  'sun  wheeling  od  its  broad  disk  hehnd  the  Ti^ 
ginia  hilla'— and  the  ftvah  breeze  blowing  right  fioniki 
ocean— Co  kwk  up  and  down,  the  river  nffiagal  fnr 
feet,  aa  tar  as  the  eye  can  reach— yourview  Uniudflelj 
on  tlie  one  sMe  by  the  moiuiCains  which  yes  eu  fuDiiy 

dietingnish  like  sUtMNMury  ckmdain  thehoraon,iiido> 
the  other,  never  ending  till  the  clouds  and  water  mh 
to  unite  and  mingle  together,  and  the  visioB  en  jkm 
no  fiuther ! 

The  Potomac  is  a  tortuous  river,  and  its  dMaoelii 
mora  sinuous  and  winding  than  its  eonrsSi  SoneiiMi 
you  strike  out  into  a  broad  bay,  where  naviei  slight  ride 
with  ease,  the  ahorea  looking  dim  and  hazy  io  theds- 
taace ;  then  you  approach  a  point,  and  dooUing  in 
ahoal  you  run  into  deep  water  within  a  fewyardiofthe 
beach,  along  which  you  aail,  until  again  yoaihootMRia 
the  stream  and  reach  the  oppoeite  shore.  The  ihiUal 
pUot  'threads  his  wsy,' boMly-fer  he,  gesenDj, htf 
'  ample  spaoe  and  verge  enough.*  The  ^ReMhes'of  the 
river,  too,  as  they  are  called,  are  among  ita  gmtot 
beautiea— such  as  Washington's  Reach— NaDJeooy 
Reach,  &c.  Afer  off  the  land  appeais  to  'ioefc'  oe 
either  akie,  and  you  wouki  think  the  river  ahrepdy 
terminated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hHIa  Appnach- 
ing  nearer  you  find  it  gracefully  curving  a  projeeODg 
bank,  rounding  which,  another  expanss  of  water  opeei 
to  your  view,  and  appean  again  to  end  in  a  tm^ 
manner.  It  is  thus  that  the  Tiew  is  conthiaally  vary 
ing^<  atili  beginning,  never  ending*— diferoiied  vidi 
all  that  can  please  the  eye  or  gratify  our  sense  of  mto* 
ral  beauty. 

The  river  is  not  a  solitary  highway,  where  ooly  •^ 
eafionaBf  the  lauv  of  oommeree  move  in  their  trMhkfl 
path.  There  are  no  prettier  vessele  soy  where,  than 
the  craft  that  dot  the  surfece  of  the  Potoime,  aad  ue 
seen  skimming  along,  with  their  white  aaila  apread  » 
the  wind,  wherever  the  eye  wanders.  Cheerily  *• 
sound  of  the  ereftmanHi  song  is  heard  aerose  the  water, 
and  often  he  beguflea  hia  silent  watches  widi  the  0Q>c 
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of  the  vioHn,  which,  though  rude,  sounds  not  unplea- 
santly to  the  ear  as  it  comes  mellowed  by  distance. — 
These  little  Tcssels  you  meet  constantly— you  see  them 
stealing  out  from  the  creeks  that  ruQ  far  inland,  and 
hovering  about  the  shores  as  if  afraid  to  venture  out — 
and  then  you  may  foHow  them  pushing  boldly  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  spreading  their  canvass  to  catch 
the  breeze,  and  often  careening  under  its  power,  until 
they  turn  their  very  keels  to  view.  Moving  majesti- 
oally  in  a  fleet  of  these,  yoU  will  meet  the^stately  ship, 
heavily  laden,  returning  to  port,  or  departing  on  her  voy- 
age—a  ''Triton  among  the  minnow8"---or  oftener  etill, 
the  sea  vessels  of  a  smaller  eize,  but  yet  far  larger  than 
the  craft,  wending  their  way  through  this  greiat  tho- 
roughfare formed  by  nature. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  creeks^-many  of  them 
larger  than  the  streams  that  are  digntflSed  with  the  name 
of  rivers  in  Europe— that  empty  themselves  into  the 
Potomac,  and  add  to  its  grandeur— though  we  have 
explored  not  a  few — ^we  design  not  to  speak.  Let  our 
experience  in  "  crabbing  and  -fishing,**  in  the  shelter- 
ed nooks  they  form,  be  ''unwritten."  But  Cameron, 
Pohick,  Aquia,  Oocoqoan,  CkoUmkt  we  know  you 
all — we  love  you  all — the  Uut  not  Uoit — nor,  though 
not  on  our  native  shores,  aro  we  altogether  igno- 
rant of  Mattawoman,  Piscataway,  Nanjemoy,  and 
their  fellow  tributaries,  from  Maryland  to  the  great 
Potomac. 

When  we  write  about  this  river,  we  "speak  that  we 
do  know."  We  have  seen-  Potomac  in  all  his  moods  and 
tempers — ^forious  and  boisterous— pladd  and  gentle — 
clear  and  still-— turgid  and  rapid — and  in  all  there  is 
grandeur  and  beauty.  We  have  stood  where  the  wide 
river  stretches  out  into  a  miniature  sea — five  or  six  miles 
across  from  shore  to  shore— and  listened  to  the  waves  as 
they  gently  rolled  in  and  broke  upon  the  beach,  with  a 
low  and  soft  murmur,  that  seemed  to  lull  them  to  rest — 
and,  again,  upon  the  ssme  spot,  we  have  heard  the  loud 
roar  of  the  waters,  as  they  rushed,  white  capped,  upon 
the  banks,  shooting  far  up  their  surf  and  spray,  and 
retiring  with  a  like  mad  impetuosity,  as  if  angry  at 
being  baulked  in  their  purpose  of  encroaching  upon  the 
land. 

And  O  t  the  glorious  sunsets  that  we  have  seen  whilst 
passing  up  the  river !  Once  we  remember,  just  as  we 
reached  Mount  Vernon,  hallowed  spot!  a  flood  of  glory 
war  thrown  over  the  scene  which  made  it  enchanting. 
The  di^y  expired  in  splendor.  Wood  and  water  wen; 
dyed  a  thousand  hues,  and  the  venerable  mansion  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  stood  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
heights,  in  the  strong  yet  chastened  light,  with  a  dis- 
tinctness unusual  Every  eye  was  turned  to  iL  A  deep 
silence  reigned ;  but  we  all  stood  uncovered,  and  even 
the  aailors,  catching  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  lean- 
ed over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  gazed  in  admiration 
at  the  scene.  Sk>wly  and  gradually  as  we  receded  from 
the  ahores,  the  brilliant  colon  of  the  setting  sun  were 
lost  in  the  approaching  shades  of  night,  and  Mount  Ver- 
non became  indistinct  in  the  distance. 

But  enough  of  Potomac,  for  this  once.  Hereafter  we 
may,  if  this  is  not  too  much  of  our  "  bakl,  disjointed 
chat,'*  fiU  another  page,  on  the  same  theme. 

C.0. 


LUCILE: 

A  NOVELfiTTE. 

By  the  Authoreis  of  *'  fhe  Cutm.** 

'  CHAPTER  VH. 

€htid0.^Ah,  my  Ufa, 
Flowera  ar«  all  the  jewels  I  ean  give  thee ; 
I  have  DO  casde  Id  whoee  Aeteljr  halls 
VasMle  or  kiaranoo  waltlo  welcooio  Ibee. 

JUtuhe.—Oh  I  love  asks  Qothiog  but  the  hearL 

Im  B.  I*. 

Lbttbe  from  Gebt  to  Lucilb* 
'*  Many,  many  weary  weeks  have  elapsed,  dear  Lu« 
cile,  since  we  last  met.  In  vain  have  I  haunted  thy 
abode.  I  have  watched  for  thee  with  a  fevered  heart, 
and  when  by  accident  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of  thee, 
Victor  was  iMside  thee.  I  hsve  seen,  my  beloved,  thai 
thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  the  tean  were  glittering  in  thy 
dark  eyes,  even  when  he  waa  wooing  thee  to  forsake 
thy  choaen  one  and  share  the  brilliant  deatiny  which 
he  oBon  to  thy  acceptance.  Ah,  Lucile  1  my  heart  is 
sorrowful  for  thy  sufierings,  but  still  it  thrills  with  joy 
to  think  that  the  eye  dimmed  wit)i  teara  cannot  be  das- 
zled  by  the  splendor  of  the  future,  to  which  he  calls 
thy  onward  gaze.  He  may  bid  thee  aeod  forth  thy 
spirit  over  the  dark  watere  of  life,  but  like  the  dove  of 
old  it  will  find  no  land  of  promiae  whereon  U>  fold  the 
weary  wing,  and  it  will  bring  back  no  symbol  of  peace 
to  thy  sorrowful  souL  And  do  I  not  love  thee  more 
deeply,  mora  dearly  for  thy  unswerving  faith?  Are  not 
our  souls  knit  together  by  a  deeper,  holier  tie,  thaa 
those  whose  Heaven  is  all  sunshine?  whose  hearts 
ne'er  knew  what  a  hallowed  thing  unwavering  k>va 
may  become  7  My  soul  is  filled  with  theoT-Thy  glorir 
ous  beauty,  and  thy  gentle  nature  have  woven  a  spell 
around  me,  that  is  on  my  whole  being.  There  ia  not 
an  hour  that  thou  art  not  ever  with  me  in  my  thoughta, 
I  have  been  painting  a  likeness  of  the  mother  and  in* 
fant  Jesus,  and  in  the  heavenly  brow  of  that  madona 
I  recognize  a  resemblance  to  thee,  my  heart's  ideal; 
and  again  in  the  smiling  mouth  of  the  sleeping  cherub 
thy  expression  breaks  on  me.  I  sit  for  houn  before  it, 
my  hand  hanging  liatlesa  by  my  skle,  gazing  on  that 
smile,  and  dreaming  of  thee.  How  is  this  to  end  ?  To 
lose  thee  will  be  to  lose  the  beacon  light  that  guides 
roe  on  to  fame— to  tear  the  mantle  of  genina  from 
my  soul,  and  trample  it  in  the  dust  and  mire.  To 
win  thee  from  thy  home,  to  follow  my  weary  pil* 
grimage,  is  to  ask  of  thee  to  sacrifice  the  eleganciei^ 
almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  brighten  my  other* 
wise  desolate  tot.  And  thy  obdurate  father:  though 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  me,  or  even  for  thee,  his 
own,  his  only  child,  i  cannot  think  of  hie  desolation, 
deprived  of  thee,  without  ahuddering  at  the  thought 
of  hia  lonely  age— his  soliUry  dwelling ;  yet  the  choice 
will  be  his  to  receive  his  lost  treasure  back  again  with 
pardon,  or  yiekl  her  to  the  protection  of  as  true  and 
loving  a  heart  as  ever  was  offered  at  the  ahrine  of 
woman. 

'*  I  can  no  longer  endure  this  life,  Lucile.  It  unfiu  me 

for  every  thing,  and  I  know  that  thou  art  not  less  un^ 

happy  than  myselC    End  this  suspense— decide  thy 

1  fate  and  mine.    In  a  few  days  I.  sail  for  America^the 
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home  of  my  forefa there:  I  have  an  uncla  there — a  poor 
but  a  f^ood  roan— he  hat  wriuen  for  me  to  come  Co  4iim, 
and  the  little  property  that  he  poaaewee  shall  eYentually 
become  minc^ 

*  A  ship  la  floatlDf  In  the  harbor  Mw, 
A  wind  to  hOT^nf  o*or  th«  mooDtaio*!  brow 
«  *         «  #  if         m         * 

The  halcyoiM  brood  around  the  foaisleaa  Mm  j 
The  ireacheroiM  ocean  baa  Ibreworn  lla  wilaa ; 
Tbe  merry  marlnere  are  bold  and  free. 
Bay,  ny  heart*a  idol,  wilt  thou  aail  wUh  me  ?* 

"Answer  me,  adored  Lucile:  weif h  all  thy  present 
adrantafes  against  the  Tigilant  affection  which  will 
suffer  no  sorrow,  that  love  may  avert,  to  fall  on  thy 
gentle  heart;  which  will  view  thee  as  the  shrined  di- 
vinity of  my  home— an  angel  predding  oTer  my  house- 
hold gods-^Htnd  then  choose  thy  destiny.  I  have 
health,  energy,  and  hope;  why  then  shall  I  not  be 
enabled  to  win  for  thee  a  home  in  that  fiir  land  to 
whieh  I  hasten,  which  if  less  splendid  than  thy  native 
one,  will  be  thrice  blessed  by  the  nndying  love  which 
will  brighten  oar  lowly  lot.  Meet  me  to-morrow  even- 
ing. I  shall  be  in  the  paTiIion  when  the  moon  is 
rising.  Come  to  me  with  thy  heart  full  of  love,  and 
thy  soul  nerved  to  endure  the  separstion  from  thy  early 
home— the  severing  of  thy  early  ties  for  one  which  shall 
replaee  them  alL  Forgive  my  seeming  presumption — 
I  doubt  thee  not,  because  my  heart  has  taught  me  the 
fiiith  of  thine.    Adieu.  8.  Q.** 

"And  how  have  I  deserved  this  trust?"  murmured 
the  unhappy  girl,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  pallid 
brow.**  I,  who  eren  now  am  expecting  each  moment 
the  entrance  of  him  to  whom  a  few  more  days  will 
give  a  husband's  claim  to  my  love.  I  have  been  weak ; 
wavering  where  I  should  have  been  roost  firm.  I  will 
make  one  more  appeal,  and  if  'tis  fmillen,  I  can  but 
lie  down  and  die ;  for  let  me  torn  whither  I  will,  there 
is  no  hope  for  me.  On  one  hand  the  curse  of  a  fiitber 
hangs  suspended  over  my  head ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
madness  of  suflFering  Sidney  to  believe  me  ialse  as 
weak." 

8he  arose  and  paced  the  room  wildly.  In  a  few 
moments  Victor  entered.  He  looked  at  her  an  instant 
in  surprise.  "  Well,  my  fttir  cousin,  I  am  happy  to 
•ee  that  you  are  at  last  wearied  with  your  listless  de- 
meanor, and  have  concluded  not  to  look  as  if  hope  was 
forever  banished  from  your  hesrt  Why,  what  has 
thus  excited  you,  my  beautiful  1"  he  inquired,  playfully 
touching  her  cheek,  on  which  a  spot  of  deep  crimson 
glowed.  She  drew  back  haughtily — then  suddenly 
throwing  herself  before  him  she  exclaimed : 

"  Victor,  behold  roe  a  suppliant  at  your  (set :  If  jrou 
would  not  see  me  die  here-^if  you  have  one  spark  of 
generosity  or  human  feeling  in  your  heart,  be  not  cal 
lous  to  niy  sppcal.  Read  this  letter— it  reached  me  by 
accident,  for  the  wily  priest  dropped  it,  without  intend- 
ing it«  when  he  came  to  me  with  a  message  from  my 
ftither.  I  am  your  plighted  bride ;  but  you  well. know 
that  I  was  terrified  into  becoming  so,  by  the  violence 
of  my  father.  Oh,  Victor  I  save  me  from  becoming  a 
kiveless  wife,  or  an  accursed  child." 

Victor  appeared  afibcted,  as  he  raised  her  fmro  tbe 
floor,  and  placed  her  on  a  seat.  **  Dear  Lueile,  why 
make  such  an  appeal  to  me?  You  know  full  well  that 
1  have  no  power  to  turn  your  father  from  his  purpose.** 

"De  not  make  so  pitiful  tat  evasion,"  said  Lueile, ' 


scornfully.  *' There  is  at  least  one  way  of  leleaaig 
me  from  this  detestable  bondage:  by  wiibdraving 
yourself  from  this  place,  you  can  free  me  from  the  mir- 
riage,  and  your  own  presence  at  tbe  nme  time." 

"You  ai^  flattering,  my  pretty  cos;  but  is  tralk 
you  ask  too  much,  when  you  expect  me  to  witbdnv 
myself  from  your  presence  or  to  ofieod  my  oode  bj 
declining  an  alliance  on  which  hii  heart  is  lel)  bot, 
truth  to  tell|  not  half  so  much  as  my  own.  Ghey  ess- 
not  love  you  better  than  I,  and  the  balance  will  be  naeb 
in  your  favor  by  remaining  under  your  father's  noC 
Excoae  me,  Lueile,  but  your  pale  cheek,  and  dtiliisg 
reserve,  since  I  have  been  taught  to  look  on  yon  u  ny 
afiianced  bride,  have  wearied  me;  and  if  I  appear  huA 
or  unfeeling,  it  is  because  I  use  the  langoageof  pbin 
cocooMn  sense ;  yet  there  is  not  the  less  of  deep  lod 
true  affection  in  my  heart  for  you.  i  have  too  kigha 
regard  for  your  happiness,  to  permit  yon  to  wed  Grey. 
If  I  do  not  marry  you  myself,  your  fatherwill  be  o^ 
fended,  and  cast  me  off  You  wilt  evenuiaUy  elope 
with  this  painter,  and  leave  me  to  wear  ike  willow." 

'*  You  speak  lightly,  sir— as  if  happinesi  were  a  jeit, 
and  affection  transferable  at  will" 

"If  I  do  speak  lightly,  Lueile,"  said  be  eamestlr, 
"  Ood  knows  I  feel  deeply.  Do  you  suppose  ibatyov 
evident  shrinking  has  not  cot  me  to  tbe  heart  t  or  that 
I  have  watched  your  atruggles  of  feeling  witbooi  bhier- 
ness  ?  No— I  should  have  been  more  or  less  than  nan 
could  I  have  done  so.  Address  your  apped  to  yonr 
father — if  his  consent  can  be  won,  I  will  resign  yostt 
once  to  my  more  fortunate  rival,  though  in  so  doiiig  I 
destroy  my  own  hopes  of  happiness.  At  this  moaent 
I  more  deeply  envy  Sidney  Grey,  in  hie  poverty  aid 
frieodleasness,  than  I  ewer  dreamed  I  shooid  envy  aoy 
man.  Take  back  your  letter,  Lueile— I  do  not  wish  to 
read  it— my  course  is  decided.  Yet  I  pray  you  do  not 
think  me  intentionally  unkind."  He  threw  the  letter  oa 
her  lap,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"Oh,  Heaven !  what  will  become  of  mcr  die  ex- 
claimed. *•  Is  there  no  avenue  of  escape  for  roe?  Cruel! 
cruel  Victor !  to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  (he  bond!  0^ 
God  I  be  thou  my  friend,  Tor  hope  has  deserted  me." 

"  Lady,  you  have  a  friend,  if  you  have  the  coara|e  to 
embrace  hia  proposal,"  said  a  tow  voice  at  ber  ti^ 
She  turned  and  beheld  the  priest. 

"What  is  itr  inquired  she,  scarcely  coswow  of 
what  she  was  uttering. 

"To  ffy  from  tyranny,  and  reward  the  noble  besrt 
which  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  bkKid  that  gins  life 
to  it  for  your  sake.  The  letter  was  asf  dropped  by 
accident,  I  promised  that  ft  shook!  reach  yoo,  sod  yoo 
have  iL  Can  you  hesiute  when  yoo  love  him,  and  ^ 
woos  you  to  become  his  bride  7  Anodier  week  wiK 
leave  you  no  power  to  choose  between  the  evil  of  iicpe- 
less  love,  or  a  heartless  marriage." 

"And  my  father  7" 

"  Leawe  him  to  his  own  devices,"  returned  the  prie«, 
with  a  scornful  lan^.  "Ifyouare  the  light  of  bis  Hfc- 
the  joy  of  his  eyes— he  will  recall  yoo;  if  not,  why  tet 
him  live  on  in  the  solitude  to  which  his  stubhom  pride 
will  doom  him,  while  you  bring  joy  to  the  heart  that  a 
devoted, to  you.  Say  but  the  wwd,  lady, and  befcre 
your  bridal  day  all  things  shall  be  in  raadioesi  forytnr 
ffighL    Read  that  letter  once  more,  and  (Am  make  yov 

dedsioD." 
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"ft  needs  it  not — my  decision  is  already  made,**  said 
Lucile,  with  a  calmness  that  sarprised  herself.  "Any 
destiny,  however  dark,  were  preferable  to  a  separation 
from  him.  Repeat  my  words  to  bim,  and  say  that  to^ 
morrow  evening  will  find  me  at  the  pavilion,  without 
fiiil,  ready  to  forsake  all  and  follow  bim  in  exile  or 
death.** 

The  priest  bowed  low  and  left  her.  "The  die  is 
cast,**  she  murmured.  "A  few  more  hours  and  my  poor 
old  father  will  be  desolate.  Yet  he  has  driven  me  to 
it.  Had  he  continued  the  same  to  me  that  he  once  was, 
I  could  never  have  abandoned  him— not  even  for  Sid- 
ney, truly  as  I  love  him.** 

Her  once  indulgent  parent  had  indeed  changed.  Lat- 
terly she  almost  feared  to  go  into  his  presence:  he 
received  her  with  frowns,  and  his  lips  seldom  unclosed 
but  to  utter  some  sarcasm  against  her  faded  looks,  or 
express  bitter  contempt  for  her  absent  lover.  The 
kindlier  feelings  pf  his  nature  appeared  to  be  embittered 
against  all  around  him,  and  her  consent  to  wed  her 
cousin  had  been  wrung  from  her  in  a  moment  of  frantic 
pa^on,  when  the  curse  of  an  offended  parent  was 
tre^nbling  on  his  lip.  The  consent  had  no  sooner  been 
giVen,  than  her  father  insisted  on  the  marriage  taking 
place,  so  soon  as  preparations  could  be  made  to  celebrate 
it  on  the  magnificent  scale  he  desired.  Already  was 
the  mansion  crowded  with  their  "  troops  of  friends," 
who  had  gathered  around  them  for  the  joyful  occasion, 
and  many  were  the  comments  made  on  the  depression 
and  languor  of  the  fair  bride.  The  younger  portion  of 
the  guests  looked  on  the  superb  trousseau  of  dieir  com- 
panion, and  marvelled  that  the  possessor  of  so  much 
splendor,  and  the  betrothed  of  the  handsome  Victor, 
shouki  wear  so  joyless  an  expression.  Tkey  little 
dreamed  that  a  thrill  of  silent  agony  shot  through  that 
wearied  heart,  at  every  fresh  proof  of  her  father's  osten- 
tation, in  thus  decking  the  victim  of  his  pride,  while  he 
refused  to  her  even  a  few  short  weeks  in  which  to 
reconcile  herself  to  the  new  destiny  that  awaited  her. 

Victor  would  willingly  have  delayed  the  marriage 
until  his  cousin  became  less  repugnant  to  it;  but  the 
imperious  father  had  so  long  reigned  over  his  household 
with  despotic  sway,  that  any  hint  of  a  proposal  of  the 
kind  elicited  such  a  storm  of  passion,  that,  fearing  to 
oflfend  him,  and  thus  forfeit  not  only  his  cousin,  but  all 
hope  of  future  assistance  from  him,  he  became  the  pas- 
sive instrument  of  the  irascible  old  man. 

Victor  was  the  only  child  of  a  younger  brother,  who 
had  dissipated  his  "slender  patrimony  long  before  his 
death,  and  from  infancy  he  bad  been  dependent  on  his 
uncle.  Qeneral  Montressor  had  spared  no  expense  in 
giving  him  a  fitting  education  ;  and  while  the  two  chil- 
dren were  yet  in  their  cradles,  their  future  destiny  had 
been  decided  in  his  own, mind.  His  own  observations 
had  taught  him  that  those  who  are  reared  together  sel- 
dom become  attached  with  other  than  the  love  of  kin- 
dred, and  to  guard  against  this  he  had  suffered  his 
ifephew  to  be  educated  in  his  natfve  land,  while  his 
daughter  grew  in  loveliness  beneath  his  own  root  On 
tbe  death  of  both  his  parents,  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  Sidney  Qrey  had  been  adopted  into  his 
family,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  old  soldier  that  the 
two  bright  creatures  who  played  around  him  in  infancy, 
should  ever  dream  of  being  more  to  each  other  than 
brother  and  sister. 


All  tbe  pride  of  his  haughty  nature  centered  ha  his 
daughter.  She  was  the  Peri  of  his  house — the  inheri- 
tor of  her  mother's  matchless  beauty ;  the  heiress  of  his 
vast  wealth,  his  unsullied  name.  He  might  have  said 
in  the  tender  and  exquisite  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Her*s  was  tha  voice  that  soothed  my  home ; 

She  waa  my  worldi  my  life,  my  light ; 

The  care,  the  charm  that  bleeeed  my  eyes. 

That  filled  the  day,  and  filled  the  nlghc 
*  ♦  •  *  ♦ 

Her  Image  mirrored  haclc  my  heart ; 

My  Ufa*a  beat  days  were  oo  her  brow. 

One  conataot  light  of  bappiaees." 

Yet  with  all  this  love  for  his  diild,  he  saw  her  fading 
before  his  eyes,  without  entertaining  a  thought  of  sacri- 
ficing the  cherished  aim  of  his  life.  Conscious  that  he 
was  inflicting  misery  where  he  desired  to  bestow  hap- 
piness, he  became  morose  and  embittered  toward  every 
one.  He  had  not  sufficient  self-command  to  repress 
his  harshness,  yet  when  he  saw  the  tears- his  daughter 
▼ainly  endeavored  to  conceal,  he  w6uld  have  relented, 
had  not  his  unbending  nature  impelled  him  to  persevere 
in  what  he  had  once  undertaken. 

"  Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  ate  them,  but  not 
fbr  love,**  muttered  he ;  "  aye,  and  women  too— their 
hearts  are  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  break  for  a  trifle. 
She  will  fret  a  little  now,  but  soon  the  rose  will  come 
to  her  cheek,  and  those  soft  eyes  will  look  with  renewed 
joy  on  this  beautiful  world.  She  shall  never  miss  the 
love  I  hsTS  dented  her:  my  care  shall  be  so  unwearied, 
and  Victor  will  be  so  devoted.  Ah,  no!  she  csnnot 
long  grieve  for  what  is  unattainable."  And  thus  he 
silenced  the  "still  small  voice"  that  was  whispering  to 
him  of  a  broken  heart,  and  an  early  grave. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
*  «  ■  *  * 

Bat  here*!  my  hasband ; 
And  ao  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  rather, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profeao 
Pua  to  the  Moor,  my  lord.  Oikelh. 

The  bridal  evening  came.  It  was  as  glorious  a  night 
as  ever  a  bright  moon  shone  on.  The  mansion  flashed 
with  a  thousand  lights,  and  the  mingled  sounds  of  mu- 
sic, and  words  of  welcome,  were  borne  forth  on  the  still 
air  of  night,  as  group  after  group  arrived  at  the  door, 
and  received  the  hearty  greeting  of  their  host 

Lucile  was  in  her  dressing-room,  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  dark-eyed  Aourtt,  who  were  to  act  as  bride- 
maids  to  her. 

*<  Well,  Lucile,"  said  one,  '*  I  believe  your  own  taste 
is  purest  after  alL  Those  simple  orange  flowers 
wieathed  in  your  raven  hair,  are  more  beautiful  than 
jewels ;  and  that  robe  of  embroidered  muslin  is  ceruinly 
more  elegant  than  this  of  lace  and  satin  ;  but  then  yoa 
are  so  beautiful  that  you  need  not  the  *  foreign  aid  of 
ornament.'  What  will  your  father  say  to  your  simple 
toiletlei  when  his  wish  was  to  see  you  not  only  the 
fairest,  but  the  roost  sumptuously  attired  bride,  that  our 
island  could  produce." 

''  He  will  not  baTe  nuch  tbotight  to  bestow  on  my 
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dress,  and  a  few  hours  bence,  I  fear,  it  will  matter  little 
to  him  what  I  may  wear  or  how  appear.  A  few  more 
brief  momenta  and  my  destiny  will  be  deeided,**  she 
mnrmcired  in  a  low  tone.  "  Oh,  God !  in  mercy  soften 
my  father^  heart  in  my  favor." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  gay  burst  of  music  swept  throoeh 
the  wide  halls :  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  bridal  party,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
the  bridegroom  atone  appeared,  with  a  face  of  the  hoe 
of  death,  and  hastily  advancing  to  General  Montressor 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He  sank  on  a  seal 
overpowered  by  his  emotions;  but  instantly  starting 
up,  left  the  room  and  proceeded  with  hasty  strides  to 
the  chamber  of  his  danghier.  At  the  door  he  met  the 
terrified  Agnes. 

**  Speak^tell  roe  the  truth,  on  peril  of  your  life,**  said 
he,  catching  the  girl  by  the  arm.  **  Where  is  my 
daogbiat?  your  young  mistress  7  Guide  roe  to  her  this 
instant** 

'*  'Deed,  sir— mastei^-I  doesn't  know.  She  sent  me 
out  and  axed  the  ladies  to  leave  her  alone  a  few  moments 
"  until  Mas*  Victor  came  ;**  said  the  trembling  negro. 
**  'Deed,  I  doesn't  know  where  she  went  to.** 

*  Liar,"  said  the  excited  father ;  bending  his  white 
lips  to  the  sar  of  the  girl,  he  continued,  *'  I  know  you 
are  in  her  eonlidence-^tell  me  where  I  can  find  her,  and 
freedom  is  yoor's— aye,  freedom— think  of  it^thiok  of 
it  Refuse,  and  by  the  Eternal  I  will  kill  yod  where 
youstand.** 

The  eyes  of  Agnes  rolled  in  wild  terror,  and  for  an 
histant  she  seemed  undecided,  but  her  master  tightened 
his  grasp  on  her  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  hissing  tone, 
''Deckle— freedom,  or— you  know  the  alternative.** 

She  pointed  to  the  gaiden.^  Dashing  her  from  him, 
with  hasty  steps,  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  tor- 
tuous pathway  leading  to  the  pavilion,  preceded  by 
Victor,  who  had  no  sooner  beard  the  words  of  the  girl 
than  he  rushed  forward  with  the  speed  of  a  maniac 

*' Thank  Heaven,  I  am  armed,**  muttered  he ;  "and 
twill  be  hard,  but  I  wrest  her  from  him.  To  lose  her 
now — to  be  the  scoff  of  witlings  and  fools^  were  worse 
than  death.  Mine  she  most  be  at  any  expense.**  And 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage,  he  sped  on  with  renewed 
activity. 

The  pavilion  was  not  yet  vacated  by  those  who 
should  have  been  far  away.  The  moonlight  was  stream- 
ing through  the  windows  on  two  figures,  and  a  third 
one  stood  without  A  white«robed  girl  supported  by 
the  wreathing  clasp  of  her  lover,  as  if  about  to  mov'e 
forward,  and  a  stout  heavy  built  man,  who  stood  as 
sentinel  at  the  door,  appeared  accoutred  for  the  road. 
Tapping  on  the  steps  with  his  whip,  he  said— 

*'  You  had  best  hurry«  s^nor— the  carriage  is  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue." 

''Let  us  be  going,  dearest,"  aaid  Sidney.  "Your 
absence  roust  soon  be  discovered.** 

"Ah,  let  me  take  one  roor^  look  at  my  forsaken 
home  Before  I  leave  it,  perhaps  forever,  suffer  me  to 
waft  back  one  more-  blessing  to  my  old  iather^-aban- 
doned  in  his  latter  days  by  bis  only  child.  Ah,  Sid- 
ney, were  not  my  love  as  strong  as  death,  as  deeply 
seated  as  the  foundations  of  my  very  being,  I  could  not 
leave  him  thus." 

"  Put  your  trust  in  me,  Lucile,**  murmured  Sidney, 
in  tones  of  such  thrilling  teDdemess^  that  she  folt  at  that 


moment  it  were  easier  far  to  yieU  a  work!  than  ike 
love  of  that  noble  heart 

"  I  do,  fondly,  foithfuUy,  impUctUy."  She  tamed  her 
forewell  glance  on  the  home  she  had  left,  gleaming 
through  the  trees  like  a  fairy  palace.  A  strain  of  mu- 
sic came  on  the  wind.  "Hark!  *tia  the  triumpkal 
mai^  with  which  the  bridal  party  were  to  enter  the 
saloon,  and  I  am  here.  We  must  hasten  hence  or  be 
discovered,"  and  with  a  long,  stru^ling  sigh,  she  tuned 
from  her  home  I 

They  had  proceeded  but  few  steps  from  the  door, 
when  with  one  wild  bound,  Victor  sprang  in  the  midst 
of  the  group,  and  dashing  the  servant  aside,  endeavored 
to  wrench  Lucile  from  the  grasp  of  her  lover,  while  he 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast 

"Yield  her  or  die  J"  said  he,aa  Sidney  struck  the 
weapon  up  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  defended 
Lucile  from  his  violence. 

"Never— so  help  me  Heaven.  Back,  Iboliah  boy, 
and  seek  not  to  stain  your  soul  with  the  crime  of  mur- 
der.** 

Victor  ground  his  teeth  with  fury,  and  drew  a  second 
pistol  from  his  breast — 

"Hold,"  exclaimed  Lucile,  "  'tis  too  late  to  dahn  me 
now.  I  am  his  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  as  in  the  fervor 
of  my  own  love." 

"'Tie  nel  too  late  to  sever  the  hood,"  said  Victor, 
firing  as  she  spoke.  The  arm  that  supported  her  relaxed 
its  hold,  and  Sidney  staggered  back  against  a  tree. 

"  Oh,  God— oh,  God !  what  have  I  done  to  bring  on 
roe  such  extremity  of  wretchedness,"  shrieked  the  un- 
happy Lucile.  "Back— back — touch  me  not  thou 
demon  of  my  fate.  Till  you  came,  I  was  happy — and 
hear  me  now  swear  before  the  God  of  my  faihen,  that 
if  Sidney  is  the  victim  to  your  insane  fiary,  I  pour  on 
you  the  curse  of  a  stricken  heart  Leave  me,  before 
madness  comes  and  darkens  the  soul  yon  have  lain 
desolate."  The  roused  soul  that  flashed  from  her  dila- 
ted eyes,  and  lightened  over  her  whole  countenanoe, 
awed  her  cousin  into  silence. 

"Lucile,  dearest  Lucile!  calm  your  agony,"  anid 
Sidney,  recovering  from  the  shock  he  had  received,  "I 
am  not  wounded.  Your  dear  image  has  been  my  goer- 
dian  angel  to  save  me  from  the  weapon  of  yon  Baad- 
man.  Look,"  and  he  drew  from  his  boeom  a  minincare 
which  had  been  shattered. '  The  gold  aetting  had  been 
a  shield  against  the  bullet  of  her  kinsman,  which  bat  for 
it,  had  stretched  him  lifeless  at  her  feet 

"  Oh,  God !  I  thank  thee !  any  wretchedness  I  can 
bear  but  his  loss,"  murmured  Lucile,  raising  her  daaped 
hands  to  Heaven,  and  bunting  into  a  violent  passion  of 
tears. 

For  some  moments  General  Montresaor  bad  stood  a 
mute  witness  of  the  seenOb  He  now  broke  silence,  and 
in  a  voice  which  had  loot  none  of  its  sternness  said— 
"  Tears  well  beoome  you,  and  if  they  qpnnf^  from  the 
right  source,  I  might  yet  have  some  hope  of'  lecalUag 
you  to  the  sphere  you  have  wilfully  abandoned.  Speak, 
degenerate  daughter  of  my  house  chooes  year  fote— 
'tis  the  last  moment  of  hope— abandon  him  to  whom 
you  clio|?— return  to  your  home,  and  all  ahnU  be  for- 
given. Follow  his  fortunes,  and  I  will  never  see  yea 
more— the  pall  of  forgetfulness  shall  ahrood  your  veiy 
being  from  my  knowledge.    Speak— dedde." 

"Oh,&ther!istherenohope7  Yoawittao(( 
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off  aueriy — I  am  hi*  weckM  wife— foigive— forgive 
ma,  father." 

**  Never— bat  on  one  CQuditiQii.  Thoee  taeamaybe 
broken.  Snfibr  tbem  to  become  as  though  they  were 
not,  and  I  can  deep  you  to  my  breast  once  more  as  my 
daughter — but  as  Aif  wife,  never.'' 

Loeile  raised  her  bowed  head,  and  her  fair  cheek 
glowed  with  emotion,  as  she  placed  her  band  in  that  of 
Sidney,  and  said — 

^  Then  is  my  fate  decided.  I  shouM  be  unworthy 
the  name  of  woman — ^unworthy  of  the  love  which  he 
beara  me,  cpald  I  forsake  my  husband.  No,  father : 
thoQgh  you  are  loved  deeply,  dearly,  my  choice  is  made. 
I  go  forth  to  the  worU,  to  struggle,  perchance,  with 
difficulties  of  which  I  have  not  dreamed,  but  they  will 
be  sweetened  by  love,  and  may  you  not  be  haunted  by 
remorse  for  the  eoune  you  have  pursued  toward  the 
chiki  of  her  who  lies  in  her  silent  gravOi    Adieu" 

"Hear  me  a  moment,  before  we  part,"  said  Grey. 
''General  Montressor,  you  have  treated  me  in  this 
matter,  as  though  I  posaeascd  not  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
yet  1  forgive  and  I  pity  you ;  for  you  k>ve  your  daughter 
better  than  your  life,  though  your  pride  refuses  to 
yield  to  her  entreaties.  If  you  can  live  without  her,  let 
your  heart  be  at  rest  on  her  account.  Her  happiness 
shall  be  my  first  care,  and  though  you  Asm  spumed  my 
alliance,  yon  know  that  you  may  confide  her  to  my 
love  with  implicit  faith.** 

They  turned  away,  and  a  turn  in  the  walk  soon  hkl 
Ihem  from  view. 

"Stop,  we  part  not  thus,"  shouted  Victor,  maddened 
by  the  triumph  of  his  rivaU 

"  Forbear,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  stem  tone,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  nervous  grasp  on  the  arm  of  his  nephew. 
*' Rather  thank  Heaven  that  you  have  not  a  human 
life  to  answer  for.  Let  them  go:  a  pair  of  love*sick 
foola— the  dream  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  you  will 
be  amply  avenged." 

"  No— a  few  appeals  and  yoy  will  forgive  them-^re- 
eeive  them  sgain,  and  all  will  be  forgotten," said  Victor. 
By  my  fiiith^  no,"  replied  the  old  man  with  bitter- 
**  What  /,  who  have  so  worshipped  her,  to  be  thus 
deceived,  and  forgive?  Never  was  a  father  ao  devoted 
to  a  child.  At  night  my  last  thought  was  of  her ;  my 
last  murmured  word  a  blessing  on  that  heart  which  has 
become  eatranged  from  me.  When  I  awoke,  it  was 
vrith  the  glad  thought  that  I  should  see  her  bright  face 
smiling  on  me.  I  have  followed  her  lithe  and  lovely 
figure  with  my  eyes  dimmed  wiih  the  tears  of  aflbciion 
and  pride.  She  knew  that  she  was  the  life  of  my  life— 
the  pulse  of  my  heart^yet  she  has  forsaken  me.  Can 
I  forgive  such  base  ingratitude  7  Never — never !" 

Utterly  overcome  by  his  emotions,  he  sat  down  on 
the  marble  steps  which  led  into  the  pavilion,  and  wepL 
A  few  words  spoken  at  that  moment  in  fiivor  of  his 
child,  might  have  restored  her  to  his  arms  as  dearly 
cherished  as  ever,  but  the  priest  suddenly  appeared. 
"The  company  are  still  in  silent  wonder  at  your 
protracted  absence,"  said  he,  snd  lowering  his  voipe 
he  muttered  something  in  the  ear  of  his  patron,  which 
appeared  tochsfe  his  spirit  anew.  He  arose,  and  after 
a  brief  straggle,  regsined  his  composure. 

"Retire  to  your  own  room,  Victor.  That  lowering 
brow  is  unfit  fbr  a  scene  of  /etifrtly.  For  me,  my  doty 
to  myself  calit  on  me  to  sustain  my  character  befi»re 
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thoee  among  whom  I  have  dwelt  for  so  many  yeara." 
In  silence  Victor  obeyed— and  stilling  the  mighty  emo- 
tions that  were  wringing  his  heart,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  pride,  which  by  indulgence  had  become  the  mester 
passion  of  his  soul,  he  proceeded  to  the  house. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he  in  a  husky  tone,  "  you  behold 
in  me  a  forsaken  father.  My  daughter  has  chosen  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Sidney  Grey.  Henceforth  I 
have  00  child.  My  nephew  shall  be  unto  me  as  a  son, 
but  the  name  of  Lucile  shall  from  this  hour  be  an  inter- 
dieted  word.  Let  those  who  love  me,  or  value  my 
friendship^  aid  me  in  forgetting  that  1  have  a  child. 
Ovir  revels  must  not  be  interrupted  by  this  untoward 
occurrence.    Let  us  have  music." 

And  the  sounds  of  revelry  came  from  those  walls^ 
which,  if  nature  had  been  allowed  free  courss,  would 
have  echoed  back  the  wailings  of  anguish  for  the  loss  of 
their  youthful  heiressi  A  hollow  and  unreal  pageant 
was  throwing  iu  mockery  over  the  aching  heart,  and 
burning  brain,  as  if  the  sounds  of  mirth  could  bring 
the  reality,  or  the  spirit  of  mek)dy  could  breathe  into 
the  soul  its  divine  essence,  and  bid.the  warring  pastk>ns 
cease— the  sorrowful  heart  be  joyfuL 

The  priest,  that  dark  and  strange  man,  was  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  a  mocking  smile  was 
on  his  pale  lips  as  he  stopped  and  listened  to  the  min« 
gled  sounds  which  floated  on  the  evening  air. 

"Aye— laugh— dance — ring  out  your  Joyous  mea- 
sures, but  each  note  fells  on  At«  heart  as  a  knelL  Old 
dotard!  to  be  played  on  thus,  and  by  me— me,  his 
dependent,  his  apirUutd  director — ha  t  ha !  ha  I  I  can 
laugh  to  think  how  completely  this  man,  who  lords  it 
o'er  bis  hundreds  of  slaves — who  bows  not  his  head  to 
any  man— is  under  my  dominion  t  and  if  he  knew  vkam 
he  thus  humbles  himself  before.  Holy  Mother  I  wouki 
there  not  be  a  reckoning  between  us!  And  I— what 
have  I  bound  myself  to  his  side  for  7  Chained,  Prome- 
theus-like, with  the  vulture  of  the  paH  preying  on  my 
souL  Heart  of  mine  thou  knowest  I '  bide  my  time,' 
and  'twill  come  ere  long.  I  urged  him  to  the  unnatu- 
ral course  he  has  pursued  toward  his  daughter.  / 
played  on  the  feelings  of  Victor,  and  used  him  as  my 
tod.  /  perfonned  the  solemn  rite  which  weds  his 
child  to  poverty,  and  will  bring  him  with  sorrow 
and  reoHirse  to  his  grave,  fbr  he  shall  not  relent.  I 
will  yet  shew  him  who  has  done  this,  and  wJby  I  have 
pursued  him  with  relentless  hste.  Perseverance — 
perseverance — ha  *  ha !  ha !  what  can  it  not  accomplish? 
And  now  I  go  to  view  yon  hollow  pageant — to  see  the 
childless  fklher  throw  over  him  the  mantle  of  pride, 
which  he  fancies  conceals  the  contortions  of  agony  that 
convulse  his  soul ;  but  he  cannot  deceive  sie."  And 
assuming  his  usual  meek  and  quiet  demeanor,  he  glided 
among  the  guests. 

cHAFTBa  nc. 

Oentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  Impart  my  Iots  to  yos, 
I  freely  toU  yov,  all  the  weakh  I  had 
Ran  in  my  ?elna;  I  was  a  geoilaauui i 
And  thsD  I  told  you  true. 

Are  we  ooc  one  ?  Are  we  DOC  Joloed  by  HeaTen  / 
Sack  iourwoTen  with  tlie  other's  Ate  i       Fmir 

Qrej  and  his  fsir  bride  were  detsined  in  Havsna 
some  days,  before  the  abip  which  wss  to  bear  tbem  to 
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their  new  home,  waa  ready  to  aail.  In  the  meantime 
Luoile  had  written  aeveral  timea  to  her  father,  hot  her 
lettera  were  returned  unopened.  Her  eflbrta  to  aee 
him  were  alao  unavailing. 

General  Montroaaor  bad  liberated  the  girl  who  had 
been  reared  with  hia  daug'hteri  with  the  aeeret  hope 
that  the  affection  of  Agnem  for  her  young  miatreaa 
would  induce  her  to  follow  her  fortunea.  In  thia  he 
waa  not  miataken.  Agnea  waa  the  daughter  of  Lucile'a 
nurae,  and  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  colored 
alavea,  toward  thoee  whom  they  ^ave  watched  over  in 
infancy,  ia  frequently  aa  remarkable  aa  that  ahown  by 
the  Highlandera  to  their  foater  children.  The  firat 
thought  of  the  old  woman,  when  her  daughter  pro- 
claimed her  freedom  to  her,  waa,  that  ehe  could  now 
accompany  her  beloved  child  in  her  exile  from  her  na- 
tive land. 

"  Now  'member,"  aaid  ahe,  '*  if  you  ia  free  firom  maa- 
ter,  you  ia  atill  de  bounden  alave  of  Miaa  Lueile.  I 
b*longed  to  her  mother  'fore  ahe  waa  ever  married,  and 
if  it  wem't  for  dat  will  leavin'  de  property  to  maater  aa 
long  aa  he  Uvea,  ahe  would'nt  be  turned  out  of  her  &- 
ther'a  houae  now,  wid  nothin*  to  bleaa  heraelf  wid ;  ao 
if  you  wanta  me  to  die  eaay  ill  my  bed,  yuu*ll  go  wid 
her,  wait  on  her,  do  ebery  thing  dat  Pd  do  if  I  waa  free 
to  go  wi*  her  too.    Doca  you  hear  me,  Aggy,  child  V* 

**  Yea,  mammy,  and  I  ia  gwine  to  do  ao  too.  Miaa 
Lucile*8  alwaya  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  ia'nt  gwine  to 
forget  it  now,  when  her  own  father  tuina  hia  back  on 
her."    That  night  Agnea  Joined  her  young  miatreaa. 

The  wardrobe  of  Lucilc  waa  forwarded  from  her  fa- 
ther'a,  and  on  opening  her  jewel  box,  abe  found  in  it 
gold  piecea  to  the  amount  of  aeveral  hundred  dollara. 
A  Blip  of  paper  waa  faatened  to  it  on  which  her  father 
had  written  '*  Make  the  moat  of  thia,  for 'tia  all  you  will 
ever  receive  from  me." 

That  evening  they  embarked,  and  Lueile  atood  on 
the  deck  of  the  chip  until  the  laat  tint  of  daylight  faded 
from  the  aky,  atraining  her  viaion  toward  the  dim  line 
on  the  horison'a  edge,  which  ahowed  where  that  iaie  of 
beauty  lay  t  and  when  ahe  could  no  longer  aee  the  land 
of  her  birth,  ahe  aat  down  and  wept  auoh  teara  aa  are 
only  wrung  from  a  young  heart  mourning  over  ita  fint 
deep  grie£ 

Orey  aat  beaide  her,  and  aought  to  draw  her  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  paat,  to  view  that  future  which 
waa  opening  before  them ;  and  aa  ahe  listened  to  the 
tonea  of  that  beloved  voice,  they  brought  comfort  to 
her  aoul,  and  gradually  her  teara  became  leaa  paaaion- 
ate^aoon  they  bad  ceaaed  to  fiow. 

"  I  have  never  told  you  the  hiatory  o^  my  parenta," 
aaid  he,  aa  they  leaned  together  over  the  aide  of  the 
ahip,  and  looked  into  the  clear  deptha  below,  in  which 
the  Heavena,  with  each  bright  and  glorioua  atar,  were 
mirrored. 

"  No— I  have  never  heard  you  apeak  of  your  relativca, 
except  aa  children,  when  we  went  hand  in  hand  to 
deck  the  gravea  of  our  mothera  with  flowera :  and  do 
you  remember,  Sidney,  how  I  cried  becauae  the  mar- 
ble tablet  over  my  mother'a  grave  prevented  me  from 
placing  the  flowera  on  the  earth  which  covered  her,  aa 
you  did  on  the  more  humble  reeling  place  of  your 
mother  1  That  incident  haa  made  a  laating  imprea- 
aion  on  me :  I  would  not  be  buried  under  one  of  thoee 
cold,  diamal  looking  atouea,  if  my  own  wiabea  could 
prevent  it.  No— let  the  aun  ahine  on  my  grave,  the 
dewa  moiaten  it,  and  the  green  graaa  wave  above  my  laat 
raatittg  place.    Marble  well  repreaenta  the  repoae^  the 


coldneaa  of  death,  but  earth'a  flowera,  apriogin^  (roa 
the  duat  to  which  we  have  returned,  are  typ«i  of  thst 
other  life  to  which  we  are  taught  lo  look  with  tfaatlove 
and  faith  which  caateth  out  fear.  I  remember  jonr 
mother ;  and  yon  are  atrikingly  like  her.  I  can  tee  tier 
pale,  aubdued  countenance  before  me  now,  at  ibe  nt  it 
her  aewing,  with  thoee  long,  alender  fingeia  plyiaf  bet 
needle  with  unwearied  induatry.  I  rememberher  death, 
and  the  prayer  of  my  own  gentle  parent  that  jwx  m\f^ 
be  henceforth  conaidered  aa  the  child  of  her  adoption." 

**  And  I  well  recollect  all  her  kindneaa  to  my  oiphaii 
boyhood.  My  mother  waa  not  bom  to  the  ttttion  ia 
which  you  firat  knew  her.  She  waa  the  dtoghierof  i 
Virginia  planter,  and,  while  her  father  lived,  tnyxjtd 
evtrj  advantage  which  competence  could  eommiad. 
At  hia  death  ahe  waa  left  deatitute.  Seeority  debts  lo 
a  large  amount  atteated  at  once  hia  own  good  oatore 
and  the  villainy  of  thoee  in  wboae  honor  he  had  cod- 
fided.  Her  father  xeaided  near  the  VilgioiaUQiTe^ 
aity,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  death  ahe  waa  betrothed  to 
one  of  the  atndenta.  He  poaaeaaed  a  arnaH  indepcB- 
denee^  and  no  aooner  heard  of  my  motbet'i  oncxpecied 
change  of  eircumatanoea,  than  be  inaiated  on  beiag 
united  to  her  at  once.  He  had  no  near  reUtirea  lo  coa- 
trol  hia  wiabea,  and  ahe  became  hia  bride. 

"  He  left  the  Univeraity  immediately,  and  proceeded 
to  hia  native  place  to  proaecule  the  atody  of  aiedidne. 
I  will  lightly  paaa  over  what  followed,  for  it  ia  too  pain* 
ful  for  a  aon  to  dwell  on.  In  ^-^—  he  became  ea- 
tangled  with  a  act  of  diaaipated  young  bmo,  and,  for- 
getful of  the  new  tie  which  bound  him,  hegavebifliielf 
up  to  the  reckleaa  enjoyment  of  the  paasiog  momeat 

"The  conaequencea  ^ere  utter  ruin,  a  brokeo  eomti- 
tution,  and  to  my  mother  an  almoat  broken  heart  He 

left and  went  to  a  diatanl  village,  biU  coald  get 

no  employment,  and  for  aeveral  yeara  they  endured 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  Many  timea,  to  loee  the  Koie 
of  hia  degradation  and  auffering,  he  woold  retam  to 
the  firat  cauae  of  hia  miafortunea,  and  for  dayi  voold 
lie  in  utter  oblivion  of  all  around  him. 

"He  had  one  brother,  many  yeara  hia  aenior,  who 
reaided  in  Philadelphia,  and  but  for  hia  oceaaionil  at* 
aiatanee  rendered  to  my  mother  in  the  ahape  of  aniH 
auma  of  money,  aent  aa  he  could  apare  them,  they  most 
have  periahed  in  apiie  of  my  mother'a  induatiy.  ^ 
many  timea  denied  heraelf  the  reat  which  exbawted 
nature  almoat  demanded,  that  ahe  might  contioiie  t 
few  more  houra  at  her  needle.  At  length  ny  oode 
wrote  that  all  ^ia  hopea  of  reformation  on  the  part  of 
my  father  had  been  abandoned;  but  he  would  itill 
offer  him  an  employment  which  would  make  no  c«U  oa 
the  intellect,  that  had  been  obaoured,  almoat  deairojed 
by  hia  courae  of  life.  A  wealthy  planter,  rcaiding  ia 
one  of  the  Weet  India  lalanda,  had  commiaaioned  him 
to  procure  an  overaecr^  and  he  offered  the  aiittaiion  (o 
my  father. 

"The  proepect  of  employment,  which  a'oald  brin| 
him  a  comfortable  aupport  for  hia  wife  and  child,  le- 
Btored  him  in  aome  meaaure  to  hia  former  ttHt-ntpecl 
From  that  hour  he  drank  no  nnore;  bat  the  rrDeai- 
brance  of  what  he  waa,  and  what  he  had  once  Uit 
proapecta  of  becoming,  embittered  every  moment  of 
hia  life.  He  waa  ever  kind  to  my  mother;  but  for 
houra  have  I  aeen  him  walk  the  floor  of  our  bumble 
abode,  and  tears  would  atand  in  hia  eyea  aa  he  looked 
on  her  and  (galled  her  hia  auffering  angd.  He  rdaied 
to  me  what  I  have  now  told  you,  and  made  erery  eflbit 
to  imprcM  on  my  youag  mind  a  honor  of  tvarythiai 
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approaching'  to  diasipation.  Ha  bade  ma  think  of  the 
moral  degradation  which  he  had  undergone — the  hu- 
miliating  conacioasneaa  that  a  highly  endowed  mind 
■ad  cultivated  intellect  had  been  bowed  before  the  de- 
basing influence  of  diaaipation,  until  he  was  the  mere 
wreck  of  hia  former  aelf.  *  Think  my  son,'  he  Would 
Bay,  'what  I  moat  have  undergone,  when  I,  who  had 
been  nurtured  among  the  refinements  of  polished  so- 
ciety, could  accept  the  employment  of  slave-driver  to 
any  man,  and  feel  thankful  that  bodily  strength  is  left 
me  to  attend  to  my  duties  faithfully.' 

"  We  had  been  in  Cuba  but  two  years  whea  he  died, 
and  was  followed  within, a  few  hours  by  my  mother. 
My  uncle  is  a  humoriat — he  has  managed  in  a  money- 
making  country  to  keep  clear  of  the  mania  of  trade 
or  speculation.  He  Uvea  on  the  small  property  which 
he  inherited  from  hia  father— it  suffices  for  his  few 
wants;  and  he  has  invited  me  to  come  and  reside  with 
him.  Fou  will  be  s  daughter  to  him,  my  sweet  Lu- 
cile,  while  I  will  endeavor  to  ahow  my  gratitude  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  for  enabling  me  to  win  you 
from  your  loftier  prospects  to  share  my  destiny." 

"  Be  assured  that  no  effort  ahall  be  wanting  on  my 
part  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  your  uncle,"  said 
Lucile :  "I  will  be  as  a  daughter  to  him  in  duty  and 
affection." 


CSAPTE&Z. 

**ABd  for  their  loves? 
Behold  the  eeal  is  on  them  !** 


*<  md  1  bm  pqnK>*B<<*  *>°bark  vHhtbee 
On  the  tinoeth  ■orfaee  of  the  ■ummer 


?" 


Their  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  they  safely  landed 
in  Philadelphia.  After  eatablishing  LuciU  and  her 
attendant  at  a  hotel,  Orey  proceeded  to  look  for  the 
abode  of  hia  uncle.  It  was  soon  found,  aa  the  metho- 
dical old  gentleman  had  given  him  the  most  particular 
information  aa  to  his  'whereabouts'  in  the  city,  but  on 
inquiring  at  the  door  for  Mr.  Martin  Orey,  to  his  great 
concern  he  was  informed  that  his  uncle  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  a  few  days  before,  which 
had  proved  fata),  and  he  had  that  morning  been  con- 
signed to  the  dust.  His  informant  added,  that  some 
gentlemen  Wfere  now  in  his  room}  reading  his  will  and 
putting  seals  on  his  property. 

"Go  in  and  Inform  them,  if  you  please,  that  hii 
nephew  haa  juat  arrived  from  Cuba,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  will." 

The  woman  went  in,  and  Ipimediately  returned  with 
a  gentleman  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  McFile, 
the  legtl  adviser  of  his  deceased  relative.  He  invited 
Orey  to  follow  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  were 
in  his  late  uncle's  apartment,  which  was  occupied  by 
three  other  gentlemen. 

They  all  wore  the  most  lugubrious  expression  of 
countenance  as  they  shook  the  nephew  of  their  lost 
friend  by  the  h^nd,  with  the  most  sympathetic  expres- 
sions on  the  great  loss  the  country,  and  they  in  particu- 
lar, had  sustained  in  the  defunct  Mr.  Orey. 

"  A  man  of  ten  thousand,"  murmured  one. 

"  Ah  yes — so  benevolent^so  kind-hearted,"  chimed 
in  another.  "  The  voice  of  distress  was  never  unheed- 
ed." And  thus  they  chorused  the  praises  of  their 
lost  friend,  until  Sidney  became  impatient  for  them- to 
prooeed  to  business,  for  however  gratifying  the  high 


estimation  in  which  his  deceased  uncle  bad  been  held, 
he  could  not  etill  the  fearful  whisper  which  came  to 
his  heart,  that  this  relative  whom  he  had  never  known 
might  in  his  last  days  have  repented  of  his  intended 
generosity,  and  left  him  destitute.  His  forebodings 
were  too  quickly  verified. 

The  will  was  at  last  opened,  and  to  his  utter  conster- 
nation the  slow,  monotonous  voice  of  the  lawyer  rAd 
over  an  instrument,  dated  but  a  few  days  back,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  all  bis  possessions  to  a  certain 
benevolent  society,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  a  church  for  the  use  of  the  German  emigrants  to 
the  United  States. 

"There  are  a  few  lines  below,  written  by  my  friend's 
own  hand,  which  concern  you,  Mr.  Grey.  Shall  I  read 
them  to  you  1" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Sidney  bowing. 

He  then  read  the  following  words.  **To  my  nephew, 
Sidney  Orey,  I  had  intended  to  bequeath  all  my  pro- 
perty; but  learning  from  himself  that  he  was  about  to 
commit  the  romantic  absurdity  of  marrying  a  girl  who 
iias  been  reared  in  idleness  and  extravagance,  merely 
becauaeshe  has  the  most  fleeting  of  all  charma,  beauty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  robbing  his  patron  of  his  daught- 
er; to  ahow  my  utter  disapprobation  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, I  hereby  cut  him  off  with  one  ahiUing,  with 
which  he  may  go  and  buy  a  rope  wherewith  to  hang 
himaelf,  for  the  mad  freak  of  which  he,  haa  been  guilty 
will  soon  leave  him  no  other  alternative." 

There  waa  a  pause  of  some  seconds,  which  Orey  in- 
terrupted by  rising  and  bowing  to  the  gentlemen  as  he 
said— 

"  As  there  can  be  no  farther  need  of  my  presence 
here,  gentlemen,  I  will  bid  you  a  good  morning..  I 
had  anticipated  a  very  different  meeting  here  to-day, 
but  fate  haa  otherwise  ordered  it,  and  Z  must  submit. 
I  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  settlement  of 
the  estate.    Good  morning  to  you." 

"  A  clever  young  fellow,"  remarked  onC}  as  the  door 
closed  on  him ;  "  and  uncommonly  fine-looking.  Well 
I'm  sorry  for  his  disappointment,  and  think  our  friend 
had  bettM  have  left  something  to  the  poor  young  things 
to  commence  housekeeping  with.  It's  likely  he's  very 
poor,  for  I've  heard  my  late  respected  friend  say  that 
he  was  educated  by  that  West  India  planter,  whose 
daughter  haa  eloped  with  him.  Well,  if  charity  did  not 
begin  at  home,  I  believe  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
hunt  him  up,  and  try  and  find  something  for  him  to 
do." 

**  Do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble,  I  beg,"  said  a 
tall;  noble  looking  man,  with  a  alight  inflexion  of  con- 
tempt in  his  voice.  '*If  Mr.  Grey's  appearance  does 
not  belie  his  character,  he  shall  not  want  a  friend  while 
I  can  assist  hiiii.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  neglected 
to  ask  him  for  his  address.  I  shall  seek  him  before 
night,  and  offer  him  such  services  aa  one  stranger  may 
without  offence  proffer  to  another." 

"  Well— -well-^let  it  be  so— yon  can  qford  to  be  gene- 


If 


rons. 

The  man  who  thus  spoke  was  a  baehelor,  with  a  clear 
income  of  some  thousands,  but  without  one  spark  of 
generosity,  except  at  the  expense  of  others,  in  his  heart. 
The  second  speaker  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
merchants  in  the  city,  and  had  riaen  to  the  station  he 
occupied  by  his  own  energy  and  integrity:  his  resi- 
dence waa  one  of  the  most  splendid  on  Chesnut  street, 
and  he  was  aurrounded  by  a  young  and  lovely  family; 
but  amid  his  present  prosperity  he  did  not  foiget  his 
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own  early  struggles,  and  the  prompttogs  of  benero- 
lence  were  never  unheeded. 

He  bad  been  deeply  intereeted  by  the  appearance  of 
Grey,  and  bUi  imagination  rapidly  sketched  the  pro- 
bable auflerings  which  would  result  from  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  that  morning'  experienced ;  his  wish 
was  to  obviate  them  as  far  as -possible,  but  his  benevo- 
lent intentions  were  frustrated.  He  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  driving  from  bptels  to  boarding- 
houses  in  vain.  There  had  l>een  such  a  gentleman  at 
the  United  States  Hotel  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning, 
but  be  had  departed  at  twelve  o'clock  no  one  knew 
whither ;  and  baffled  in  his  search,  Mr.  Edmonds  was 
compelled  to  return  home  without  accomplishing  his 
benevolent  intentions. 

Stunned,  bewildered  by  the  unexpected  occurrences 
of  the  morning,  Sidney  mechanically  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  hotel,  though  when  there  he  shrank  from  com- 
municating to  Lucile  the  misfortunes  which  had  met 
him  in  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  All  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  of  his  situatii^n  stood  in  vivid  array 
before  him, — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with  but  few 
dollars  left  after  his  travelling  expenses  were  all  paid — 
with  no  knowledge  of  business — possessing  only  a  lew 
paintings,  whose  merit  he  well  knew  was  not  sufficient- 
ly striking  10  attract  purcb'asers*-with  a  newly  wedded 
wife,  dependent  on  him  for  support  He  felt  that  her 
brief  sunshine  of  happiness  was  over — the  darkened 
days  had  already  commenced. 

His  intention  had  been  to  accept  the  home  offered 
him  l>y  his  tinde,  while  be  diligently  pursued  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  art,  and  by  the  study  of  the  few  fine 
paintings  within  his  reach,  correct  as  far  as  possible 
the  defects  of  a  s^lf-formed  and  imperfect  style.  In 
the  meantime,  a  portion  of  his  attention  he  designed 
to  give  to  portrait  painting;  and  the  resources  thus 
obtained  were  to  bo  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  fund  to  convey  him  to  Italy — the  land  of  his  dreams — 
the  wished  for  haven  to  which  all  the  aspirations  of  his 
soul  pointed.  After  a  struggle  for  composure,  he  en- 
tered the  room  where  Lucile  was  eagerly  expecting 
him. 

**Here  you  are  at  last,  dear  Sidney — I  thought  you 
would  never  return,  my  impatience  has  been  so  great 
to  hear  from  your  uncle.  How  is  he  7  What  said  hel 
Was  he  pleased  to  see  you  1  Tell  me  all  in  a  word.'* 

**It  is  soon  told,"  said  Sidney  mournfully.  "The 
old  man  is  dead,  and  we  are  friendless."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  what  he  had  learned.  Lucile  listened 
in  silence :  she  saw  at  a  glance  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  them — though  he  con- 
cealed from  bet  that  he  owed  the  loss  of  his  uncle's 
property  to  her  consent  to  become  his  bride ;  but  her 
spirit  rose  to  meet  the  evil,  and  she  looked  on  the  fu- 
ture with  an  unquailing  eye. 

"  Poverty  is  not  the  wersi  of  ills,  dear  Sidney,  as  I 
well  know,"  said  she.  <*  We  are  now  entirely  depen- 
dent on  our  own  resources,  and  no  false  pride  should 
prevent  either  of  us  from  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
secure  an  independence  however  humble.  I  have 
eontemplated  the  possibility  of  dtsapppointment,  and 
weighed  the  probable  consequences  of  an  union  with 
you  before  I  consented  to  link  my  fate  with  yours — 
theiefore,  my  mind  is  not  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  likely  to  encounter.  Let  us 
calmly  examine  our  aituation,  and  the  extent  of  our 
resources — then  decide  our  future  course." 

"X  have  but  fifty  dollars  in  the  world,  and  some  half 


dozen  paintings  not  entirely  completed,  which  caa- 
not  bring  me  into  notice  without  patronage  of  aoat 
kind." 

**  Your  gvoins  shall  raise  you  up  friends  and  patrons 
when  you  least  expect  it,"  said  she  playfully ;"  for  the 
prceen^  I  am  fortunately  richer  than  you,  and  our  uni- 
ted funds  will  support  us  very  respectably  until  yoa 
have  time  to  become  known  and  appreciated.  '  Faint 
heart  never  won  iair  lady,*  as  the  old  adage  goes    so 

**  'Fritbee  look  no  more  to  pale. 
Bat  list  a  new  ktpt  when  the  old  doth  faiL*  •* 

*<  Who  would  refuse  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  hope 
when  breathed  in  such  a  voice  as  thine,  and  enforced 
with  such  a  smile  1*' 

Lucile  opened  the  dressing  case  and  gave  him  the 
gold,  which  had  been  her  lather's  last  gift. 

"  Here,"  she  continued,  *'are  my  jewels.  'Htej  are 
not  of  great  value,  considering  that  I  was  the  hcims 
to  such  vast  wealth  as  my  father  possessed ;  but  snch 
as  they  are,  they  may  become  a  resource  to  us  if  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  than." 

"  May  heaven  avert  such.distress  as  that  woiild  por- 
tend," said  Qrey  fervently.  "  No,  dearest — ^your  jewels 
must  remain  untouched  so  long  as  any  other  meant  of 
subsistence  are  within  my  reach.  In  the  meantime  the 
sum  before  us  will  suffice  until  I  become  scquainted 
here." 

•  **As  you  please,"  replied  Lucile.  *<  We  must  seek 
boarding  in  a  less  expensive  house  than  this,  and  per- 
haps the  keeper  of  the  house  will  employ  Agnes,  and 
thus  allow  her  to  gain  a  support  for  herself  without 
being  separated  from  me  V 

"You  cannot  do  without  her  serviaesi  my  love. 
What  would  become  of  you,  with  your  crede  habits, 
without  some  one  to  wait  on  you  7  Theae  delicate 
hands  do  not  look  as  if  they  could  aeeomplisfa  much. 
No— no— 3pou  must  net  part  with  Agnes." 

"Oh,  I  can  learn  to  wait  on  myself;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  positive  injustice  to  Agnes  to  keep  her  with 
me,  while  I  aih  unable  to  pay  her  the  wages  her  ser- 
vices can  command— and  I  know  the  faithful  creature 
too  well  to  believe  that  she  would  receive  money  from 
me  which  she  saw  I  needed  myself.  So^dear  Sidney, 
allow  me  to  arrange  this  matter  if  you  pleaae." 

"  Well— as  you  will,  my  dear  little  wife.  Why,  from 
whence  did  yon  obtain  all  this  stock  of  wisdom,  ma 

bdur* 

Lucile  blushed  and  smiled.  "It  has  been  taught 
me,  I  suppose,  by  my  affection  for  obe  who  possessed 
few  of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  I  can  make  an/ sacrifice^ 
Sidney,  sooner  thsn  suffer  you  to  abandon  the  art  lo 
which  your  soul  has  so  fondly  dung  from  boyhood,  to 
gain  a  pittance  in  some  other  occupation,  in  oider  to 
shield  me  from  a  few  privations  which  my  mind  is  fuOy 
prepared  to  encounter.  Let  us  not  despond — for  be- 
lieve me,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  than  by  thy  sidsi 
and  heaven  neverlinked  two  hearts  in  as  pnie  a  bond 
as  ours,  without  pointing  out  to  them  the  pathway  which 
would  lead  them  to  happiness." 

"Your  faith  is  a  consolatory  one,  Lucile^  and  I  wiQ 
e'en  trust  to  it.  My  regrets  are  not  for  myaeU^  but  for 
you.  I  fondly  anticipated  bringing  you  to  a  coanlbrt- 
able  home,  where  no  barraasing  anxiety  and  ancertaizity 
for  the  future  should  dim  a  lay  of  your  beauty,  and 
the  disappointment  is  proportionably  severe." 

"Think  not  of  me.  If  you  could  look  into  my  hearv 
and  see  there  the  happuMss  it-gives  me  to  be  near  you, 
with  the  consciousness  that  death  alone  can  saver  ne 
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from  your  side,  yoa  would  indulge  in  no  fean  for  my 
future  peace." 

**  Noble — ^admirable  girl  I  I  knew  tbee  not  till  now ! 
No  lot  can  be  dark  which  is  brightened  by  such  affec' 
tion." 

With  a  light  heart,  Qrey  proceeded  to  make  his  ar- 
rangements. He  went  into  the  bar-room,  and  looked 
over  the  numerous  cards  which  adorned  the  walls;  and 
after  making  a  few  inquiries  of  the  bar-keeper,  his  se- 
lection of  a  boarding-house  was  soon  made.  He  then 
called  for  a  carriage,  and  driving  to  a  retired  street  in 
the  city,  found  the  domicile  of  Mrs.  Patton,  a  neat  and 
unpretending  mansion,  in  which  he  engaged  rooms 
that  promised  to  be  very  pleasant.  Within  two  hours 
from  that  time  Lucile  was  established  in  her  apartment, 
the  windows  of  which  looked  out  on  a  green  and  shaded 
walk,  which  reminded  her  of  the  verdure  of  her  own 
sunny  land. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  this  wild  world  the  fondest  and  the  best, 

Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  distressed. 

CrmUe. 

Good  heaven !  that  sots  and  knavss  sboald  be  so  vain. 

To  wish  their  rile  remembrance  may  remain ! 

And  stand  recorded  «t  tbeir  own  request. 

To  fotore  days  a  libel  or  a  Jest.  Drydm, 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  Lucile  would  have  been 
perfectly  happy,  but  for  the  continued  silence  of  her 
father.  She  had  not  belicTed  it  possible  that  he  could 
remain  calbus  to  her  appeals.  She  still  continued  to 
write  regularly,  though  the  hope  of  forgiveness  had 
ahnoel  faded  from  her  mind :  yet  she  had  not  repented 
her  clandestine  marriage.  How  could  she  repent,  when 
Ihe  aflfeetion  of  Qrey  never  slumbered  7  If  he  saw  the 
faintest  shadow  on  her  brow,  he  would  not  leave  her 
aide  until  it  was  dispelled. 

Grey  had  formed  a  few  acquaintances  among  men 
of  his  own  profession,  and  several  of  them  had  visited 
bis  studio.  Their  criticisms  on  the  productions  of  his 
pencil  wero  valuable  to  him,  as  they  enlightened  him 
yet  more  on  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  young  and 
unknown  artist,  imperfectly  trained  in  his  profession, 
making  any  progress  in  public  favor,  until  years  of 
intense  study  and  unwearied  industry  had  given  their 
last  polish  to  his  labors,  and  the  question  frequently 
recurred  to  him,  how  was  he  to  exist  in  the  meantime? 
Already  was  their  pittance  nearly  exhausted,  and  he 
■aw  before  him  no  means  of  replenishing  his  little 
store.  In  vain  had  he  placed  a  sign  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  his  window  bearing  in  goodly-sized 
letters  the  words,  ''Sidney  Grey,  Portrait  Painter,'*  and 
filled  up  the  lower  part  of  the  aash  with  two  of  his 
best  heads.  The  children  and  servanta  of  the  neigh- 
borhood admired  and  criticised  them  each  day,  but  they 
brought  no  **  human  face  divine"  to  the  artiat,  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity,  in  all  the  glory  which  white  lead  and 
Termilion  can  bestow. 

Many  times  did  his  spirit  faint  within  him,  and  his 
hand  fidl  nerveless  by  his  side,  as  the  possibility  of 
failing  in  hia  eflbrts  presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  and 
if  aueh  were  his  doom,  to  what  a  destiny  had  he 
chained  the  being,  whose  affection  had  been  the  solilary 
flower  in  bis  sterile  path  I 


In  addition  to  his  other  sources  of  uneasiness,  he 
began  to  fear  for  his  health.  During  the  winter  he  had 
suffered  excessively  from  the  cold  weather,  and  a  severe 
pain  in  his  breast  had  frequently  compelled  him  to  lay 
aside  his  pencil  for  days  at  a  time.  Yet  all  this  was 
studiously  concealed  from  Lucile ;  and  when  she  ex- 
pressed her  fears  that  he  was  not  as  well  as  usual,  he 
would  seek  to  reassure  her  by  assuming  an  air  of  gaie- 
ty, and  rallying  her  for  indulging  in  such  fiincies. 

Late  in  the  spring  he  completed  a  fancy  piece  repre- 
senting a  gifwy  girl  in  a  storm.  She  was  standing 
under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  endeavoring  to  regain  her 
bonnet  which  the  wind  had  whirled  among  the  lower 
branches;  and  in  the  oriental  style  of  her  beauty— the 
dark  dilating  eyes,  and  lustrous  hair,  might  be  traced 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Lucile.  She  smilingly  re- 
marked it. 

"  I  saw  you  once  in  the  same  attitude,**  he  replied, 
"  and  in  truth  that  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  the 
picture." 

Through  the  interest  of  one  of  his  friends,  he  pro- 
eared  a  place  for  it  in  the  public  exhibition  of  pictures. 
The  painter,  unknown  to  all,  mingled  in  the  crowd  and 
heard  the  strictures  on  what  he  considered  his  chef 

'*  What  a  glorious  head,**  said  a  connoisseur  with  hia 
blackened  tube  plsccd  to  his  eye.  "  I  do  not  know  who 
could  have  executed  iL  I  have  never  before  seen  such 
spiritual  beauty  in  any  face.** 

"Ah,**  thought  the  lover  husband, "  the  original  is  yet 
more  lovely  than  that  ;**  and  he  fancied  the  radiant 
smile  with  which  his  return  would  be  greeted,  and 
mentally  repeated  the  celebrated  remark  of  the  English 
statesman,  that  **  the  best  part  of  beauty  ia  what  a 
portrait  can  never  express.*'  But  his  attention  was 
recalled  to  the  answer  which  was  made  to  the  first 
speaker. 

'*  Yes — ^as  you  lay,  the  head  is  glorious,  but  the  rest 
of  the  picture  is  not  at  all  in  keeping.  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  same  hand  should  have  executed  both.  The 
picture  wants  perspective,  and  the  foreshortening  of 
the  arm  is  defective,  the  hand  is  good  enough — nay 
uncommonly  good,  for  a  young  artist,  and  ■  '  told 
me  just  now  that  this  picture  was  executed  by  a  young 
man  from  Cuba.  He  possesses  uncommon  genius,  but 
his  faults  are  many  and  glaring.  The  drapery  is  in 
very  bad  taste.** 

"True — but  those  flowers  growing  at  the  feet  of  the 
figure,  and  that  sandalled  foot,  are  exquisite.  The 
painter  has  studied  from  nature  alone,  and  where  he 
has  imitated  her,  he  is  unrivalled.  A  year  or  two  in 
Italy  would  render  htm  master  of  his  art.** 

They  passed  on,  and  another  group  occupied  the 
space  in  firont  of  the  gipsy.  "A  mere  daub,**  drawled 
a  fashionable  exquisite.  "  Look  at  those  folds — ^there 
is  no  grace— no  elegance  about  them.** 

"But  surely,  there  is  beauty  enough  in  the  fece  to 
compensate  for  that  defect,**  said  a  young  girl,  with  a 
bright  ingenuous  countenance,  who  leaned  on  his  arm. 

"  No,— Miss  Wilmere,  you  mistake.  The  drapery 
of  a  figure  is  to  a  picture  what  feahion  is  to  beauty— 
without  it  *tis  nothing.  The  man  that  painted  that 
thing  had  better  follow  the  example  of  that — a—- a — 
what*s  his  name— in  the  Disowned  7 — go  and  bum  hia 
I  picture,  bnahei  and  all,  and-^^** 
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**  And  after  giving  up  the  art  to  which  he  hat  dedi- 
cated hie  life,  I  suppose  be  may  die  at  the  poor  Werner 
did,  *unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung?'  unless  perebanee 
he  has  an  old  parent,  or  a  beloved  wife  to  weep  over 
the  fote  of  the  gifted.  Ah,  you  little  know  ihe  unmiti- 
gated anguish  your  words  might  have  conveyed  to  the 
soul  of  the  artist,  had  he  heard  them  and  believed  you 
to  be  a  true  Mecasnas. 

'*  Really  you  are  quite  eloquent" 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason?**  said  she.  *'l  know 
•oraethingof  the  history  of  the  painter — nay  hare  seen 
him  once  at  a  distance.  I  em  now  having  my  portrait 
taken,  and  Westfield  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grey. 
He  conjectures  that  his  circumstances  are  not  good, 
and  he  describes  him  as  possessing  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  genius— more  enthusiasm  for  hia  art,  than  any 
one  he  has  ever  known.  He  is  very  young,  and  has  a 
wife  whom  all  agree  In  describing  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  women.  I  should  have  called  on  her,  but  was  told 
that  both  appeared  to  shrink  from  society,  and  she  is 
seldom  seen  abroad  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  she 
generally  walks  with  her  husband.  If  my  papa  will 
consent,  I  intend  purchasing  this  picture  with  all  its 
defects." 

The  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  Too  will 
toon  have  a  fine  collection,  if  you  intend  listening  to 
every  romantic  story  that  is  told  you  about  these  paints 
ers,  and  patronize  them  because  they  happen  to  be 
poor,  and  have  pretty  wiTCS." 

**  Those  are  not  exuetly  my  intentions,"  said  the  lady, 
**  but  'tis  useless  to  endeavor  to  make  you  understand 
them;  for  they  and  myself,  most  ever  be  to  you  as  a 
sealed  book."    And  they  passed  on. 

As  various  as  the  characters  who  uttered  them,  were 
the  comments  made  on  the  picture,  and  Orey  returned 
home  wearied  and  out  of  spirits.  The  next  morning 
as  he  sat  beside  his  easel,  with  scarce  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  eflbrt  at  completing  the  piece  before 
him,  a  knock  at  his  door  aroused  him,  and  an  elderly 
gentleman  entered,  accompanied  by  the  sanM  young 
lady  he  had  seen  at  the  exhibition  the  day  before. 
The  old  gentleman  presented  his  card. 

"  Mr.  Wilmere— and  this  is  my  daughter,  Mr.  Orey." 

Sidney  bowed;  and  after  examining  and  admiring  the 
▼ariotts  pieces  that  surrounded  the  room,  Mr.  Wil* 
mere  informed  him  that  he  had  called,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  daughter,  to  purchase  of  him  the  picture 
of  the  gipsy  gtri,  to  which  she  had  taken  a  great  lancy. 
The  price  was  named— the  money  placed  in  his  hands, 
and  both  father  and  daughter  departed  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  toward  the  artisL 

"  I  will  never  again  despair,"  thought  he  as  he  placed 
the  money  in  his  desk.  **  I  must  now  seek  Lucile,  and 
describe  this  noble-hearted  girl  to  her." 

A  few  days  afterward  a  lady  called  on  him  to  paint 
her  portrait  It  was  the  first  call  of  the  kind,  and  he 
soon  learned  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  same  source 
for  this  patronage. 

**Miss  Wilmere,"  said  she,  '*  has  shown  me  a  fancy 
piece,  painted  by  you,  and  she  assures  me  that  the  coRiii- 
•Aceri  say  the  head  is  quite  the  perfectibility  of  beauty." 

"  Mr.  Grey,  I  wish  you,  in  the  first  place,  to  paint 
my  daughter — and  I  have  brought  you  a  picture  of  her 
taken  before  she  died." 

"  Tou  merely  wish  a  copy  then,  madam  ?" 


'*  No— not  cxoetfy  a  copy,"  eootinoed  Mrs.  Brave, 
drawing  a  small  picture,  done  in  crayon,  from  her  reti- 
cule. It  represented  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  with  her  hair 
folded  back  from  her  temples,  simply  twisted  aad  coo- 
fined  with  a  small  comb.  The  features  were  very  or> 
dinary,  and  Grey  wondered  if  the  mother  expected 
htm  to  take  a  correct  likeness  from  the  alight  dccteh 
before  him ;  but  he  soon  found  that  she  ezpeeted  even 
more  than  that 

**  I  wish  yon,  Mr.  Grey,  to  paint  my  diild  from  that, 
but  give  her  a  little  more  of  the  look  of  a  woman,  and 
put  her  hair  op  in  the  liashion.  1  cannot  consent  to 
have  it  drawn  beck  from  her  forehead  in  that  frightful 
manner.    I  should  like  to  have  it  in  ringlets^* 

**  But  surely,  madam,  no  picture  can  be  to  yon  s 
resemblance  of  your  daughter  that  is  made  to  look 
some  years  older,  and  to  after  the  whole  cast  of  the 
countenance  by  dressing  the  hair  in  a  difiereot  style." 

'*  Oh,  as  to  that,  Tm  not  particular,  so  it's  a  preuy 
picture,  and  looks  fashionable.  It  kuks  well  to  have 
one's  family  portraits,  and  as  my  daughter  died  before 
we  moved  here,  it  doesn't  signify  whether  it*a  a  likenen 
or  not,  so  it's  pretty.  Nobody  HI  be  none  the  wiser 
about  it's  being  a  good  likeness  or  a  bad  one,  except 
ourselves^  and  we  can  keep  our  own  eounset'* 

"  Very  well,  ma'am.  I  think  I  can  please  you," 
said  Grey. 

'*  Well,  Pm  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I'tc  been  heaitatiog 
about  sending  over  to  London  to  hoTo  both  bet's  and 
mine  properly  painted ;  but  tie  aoch  a  trooble,  that 
I'm  glad  to  get  it  done  here." 

**  Yes,  madam:  a  voysge  acrom  the  oeean,  merdy 
to  haTO  a  portrait  painted,  wouh)  be  rather  tedioos.'' 

**  Deary  me— <leary  me !  you  dont  aoppoee  I  was 
going  acrom  the  seas  mymlf^  risking  my  life  in  the 
terrible  storms  that  take  place  and  all  for  a  pictare 
that  could  be  done  without  me  7" 

"  I  did  not  understand  you,  madam,"  said  Sidney,  in 
some  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  wished  a  likeness  of 
yourself,  and  of  coorm  presumed  that  yon  would  widi 
to  sit  to  the  srtist  that  it  might  be  as  correet  as  possible. 

"  And  so  I  do  want  my  picture,"  said  the  lady,  with 
some  asperity.  **  And  I  guem  it  can  be  imported  as 
well  as  Mr.  Brown's  goods.  It  will  come  to  order,  I 
suppose,  as  his  credit 's  good  on  that  mde  of  the  water 
as  well  as  this.  I  mn  send  'em  word  what  sort  of  a 
fooe  I  have,  and  the  color  of  my  eyes  and  hair,  aad  they 
can  paint  me,  and  put  a  drem  on  like  the  print  of  the 
last  fashion^  and  I  shall  be  very  well  wtisiicd." 

Grey  listened  in  silent  wonder ;  he  instantly  perceiv- 
ed the  sort  of  character  he  had  to  deal  with.  Mn. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  vulgar  rich — ignorant,  fend  of 
show,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  elevated  to  a 
poaition  in  society  which  she  had  not  been  cdncaied  to 
fill.  Her  blunder*  were  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
society  in  which  she  had  been  transplanted ;  and  know- 
ing that  she  was  liberal  in  her  expenditures,  Mim  Wih 
mere  had  suggested  to  her  the  propriety  of  employii^ 
Grey  to  execute  the  long  talked  of  portraits. 

With  renewed  hope.  Grey  set  to  work  the  foOowiag 
morning,  with  Mrs.  Brown  by  his  side,  watching  the 
progrem  of  his  pencil ;  but  before  the  pictures  were 
half  completed,  he  felt  that  the  sum  which  waa  to  he 
paid  for  them  would  be  hard  earned. 

Her  daughter  she  first  wished  him  to  paint  as  a 
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Hebe.  A  spirited  sketch  was  soon  drawn,  but  in  ibe 
meaatime  the  good  lady  happened  to  meet  with  an 
witiqaated  copy  of  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  that  romantic  story,  which  has  drawn 
IboDtains  of  tears  from  yoang  misses  over  the  senti- 
mental misfortunes  of  Miss  Amanda  MaWinaFitzaUen, 
had  never  before  fallen  into  her  hands.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  portrait  of  the  heroine's  mother  eaptlTated 
her  fancy,  and  the  Hebe  must  be  changed  to  a  shep- 
herdess so  soon  as  the  brush  of  the  artist  could  ac- 
complish the  metamorphosis.  After  rarious  alterations, 
be  socoeeded  in  completing  a  Tcry  pretty  &ncy  piece, 
the  principal  figure  in  which  resembled  any  one  else  as 
much  as  the  person  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

However,  the  mother  was  satisfied,  and  it  was  sent 
borne  to  adorn  the  walls  of  ihe  newly  furnished  parlor; 
and  that  of  the  lady  herself  was  commenced.  Here 
Sidney  found  his  difficulties  increased  ten-fold,  for  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  her  glass,  Mrs.  Brown  persisted 
in  thinking  that  she  was  still  quite  young  enough  to 
make  a  very  fine  picture ;  and  her  style  of  dress  was 
fantastic  to  the  last  degree.  In  vain  did  Grey  remon- 
strate— in  Tain  did  his  good  taste  revolt  from  painting  a 
figure  tricked  out  in  a  style  which  might  have  rivalled 
ihe  broadest  caricature  of  the  fashions:  Mrs.  Brown 
carried  the  day,  and  she  was  represented  seated  on  a 
sofa,  attired  in  a  gown  of  scarlet  velvet,  with  rings, 
chains  and  brooches  innumerable}  disposed  about  her 
comfortable  person. 

He  labored  at  first  to  make  the  likeness  as  striking  as 
possible,  but  in  this  he  was  likewise  bafiled  by  the  vani- 
ty of  the  woman :  '*  this  feature  must  be  softened— 
another  more  rounded — the  eyes  lacked  brilliancy— the 
lips  were  a  little  too  thick,''-^in  short  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  make  her  portrait  as  little  like  the  origi- 
nal as  that  of  her  daughter.  The  day  on  which  they 
were  completed  was  a  joyful  one  to  him. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Brown  gave  a  large  party,  and 
the  pictures  were  severely  criticised  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  know  any  thing  of  painting.  Caroline  Wil- 
niere  was  there,  and  her  praises  excited  the  irritability 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  considered  himself  an  indispu- 
table judge,  as  he  had  once  spent  six  weeks  in  Europe, 
hsd  Tisited  the  Parisian  gallery  twice,  and  remained  an 
hour  each  time. 

**  That  a  likeness!  my  dear  Miss  Wihnere,"  said  he, 
scoffiifnlly  pointing  to  the  luckless  shepherdess ;  "  why 
you  may  as  well  tell  me  the  engraving  on  my  snuflTbox 
was  designed  for  you,  as  that  thing  there  for  Kitty,  or  (as 
her  mother  has  refined  the  name)  Miss  Kittina  Brown. 
She  was  Brown  in  color  as  well  as  name— dumpy  and 
pug-nosed.  That  figure  is  graceful,  and  the  fiioe  is  al- 
most beautiful.  Pooh— pooh!  thispniegi  of  your's 
may  paint  very  pretty  fancy  pieees,  but  a  liketu§s  he 
neTer  can  accomplish.  If  proof  were  wanting  of  that 
you  need  only  look  at  the  mother,  and  see  what  a 
ridiculous  looking  figure  he  has  made  of  her,  without 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  original.** 

**Wetl,  we  will  not  dispute  about  it,**  said  Miss  Wil- 
mere,  good  humoredly  smiling— "I  am  going  to  the 
springs  to-morroW,  and  shall  be  absent  all  summer,  but 
when  I  return  I  will  have  my  portrait  taken  again  to 
convince  you  that  my  proUgi,  as  you  call  him,  can  suc- 
ceed in  taking  a  likeness  of  one  who  is  willing  to 
be  paintsd  with  only  the  share  of  beauty  which  na* 


ture  has  gifted  her.  Depend  on  it  he  was  not  allowed 
to  be  fiiithful  in  his  delineation  of  our  hostess,  and  I 
should  never  have  recommended  her  to  him  had  I  not 
believed  him  to  be  in  reduced  circumstances,  and 
thought  her  money  would  be  as  acceptable  to  him  as 
that  of  any  other  person.** 

Miss  Wilroere  was  absent  four  months,  and  when  she 
returned,  she  had  not  forgotten  her  promise.  She 
sought  the  abode  of  Grey,  but  was  informed  by  the 
landlady  that  about  a  month  before  that  time,  he  had 
left  her  bouse,  and  she  could  not  inform  her  whither  he 
had  removed. 

*'  He  got  very  little  to  do,  ma*am,**  said  Mrs.  Patton, 
**  and  I'm  afraid  all  his  money  was  pretty  nigh  exhaust- 
ed before  he  left  me ;  for  he  was  very  low-spirited  at 
times.  His  health  wasn't  as  good  as  it  had  been :  the 
cold  weather  last  winter  seemed  to  be  very  hard  on  him, 
for  he  had  a  cough  all  the  time,  and  his  wife,  poor  thing, 
appeared  to  be  miserable  about  him.  I've  many  a 
lime  seen  her  start  and  turn  pale  when  she  heard  that 
hollow  cough,  and  my  heart  ached  for  her.'* 

Miss  Wilmere  was  deeply  interested  by  this  recital. 

'*  Are  you  sure,  madam,  yon  can  obtain  no  clue  to 
their  present  residence?"  she  inquired. 

'*!  do  not  think  it  willlie  easy  to  do  so,  but  I  can 
make  the  efibrU  When  they  came  to  me,  they  had  a 
colored  girl  with  them,  who  had  been  freed  by  Mrs. 
Grey's  father,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  leave  her 
young  mistress.  I  gave  her  employment  until  about  a 
week  before  they  left  me,  and  she  then  hired  herself  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  though  she  came  every  night  to 
see  Mrs.  Grey.  I  sometimes  see  her,  and  perhaps  she 
will  inform  me  where  they  now  are.** 

**!  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  to  make 
the  inquiry,  as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  render  some 
services  to  Mr.  Grey  end  his  Isdy.** 

'*  Rely  on  me,  my  deer  Miss  Wi|mere.  I  will  do  all 
!n  my  power  to  discover  them,  for  I  have  never  seen 
strangers  with  whom  I  was  more  pleased.'* 

All  the  exertions  of  the  good  Mrs.  Patton,  were,  how. 
ever,  unavailing.  She  saw  Agnes  no  more ;  and  every 
clue  to  the  *w hereabouts'  of  her  late  boarders  appeared 
to  be  forever  losu 

[To  b«  concluded  In  die  December  nmaber.J 


TO  CAROLINE. 

WRITTEN  in  HER  ALBUM. 

I  would  not  say  thst  thou  art  fair,  dear  girl, 
Nor  tell  thee  of  thy  graceful,  comely  form, 
(Tho*  in  these  gifts  fond  nature  has  been  kind ;) 
For  they  are  frail  poesessions,  and  may  last 
But  the  brief  period  of  the  transient  hour. 
Sorrow,  or  sickness,  or  relentless  time, 
May  waste  that  frame,  or  mar  those  magic  features ; 
But  in  the  precious  virtues  of  the  heart, 
(Where  Love  and  Truth  and  Innocence  abide,) 
Thy  worth  consists :  these  are  enduring  charms 
Which  dark  Misfortune  has  no  power  t'  impair, 
But  rather  makes  more  radiant  by  bis  frown : 
These  are  the  founts  of  Peace,  and  may  they  flow 
Unhindered  forth  till  life  itself  shall 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND-^Or  the  Chabb; 

▲  TiLEOFTHESEA. 

By  ths  AVikor  of  "  Th*  Spy,** «  R«l  Boror,*'  fce.  Cany,  Laa  h 
BJaochMd:  PhUadalpbla. 

We  welcome  the  wanderer  back  once  more  to  the 
8ea-*-the  open,  the  grand,  and  atirring  sea,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  of  late  been  traversing  Europe  in  a  stage  coach,  and 
whilst  thus  out  of  his  proper  sphere,  his  genius  has  not 
exercised  itself  in  those  delightful  flights  that  formerly 
bore  the  author  to  eminence,  and  afforded  to  the  public 
a  new  and  graphic  species  of  composition*  We  have 
oilen  wondered  how  a  man  with  an  imagination  so 
powerful,  and  naturally  so  healthy,  could  have  toiled 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  barren  hills,  when  the  broad  and 
accustomed  seas  lay  before  him,  where  he  could  have 
freely  sailed,  the  fearless  and  powerful  describer  of  their 
glory.  Truly  then  do  we  welcome  him  back  to  his  ele- 
ment of  fiction-— right  glad  that  he  has  gi?en  his  flag  to 
the  wild  breeze. 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waien !  yet  once  raon  I 
And  the  wares  bound  beneath  <hlai,*  as  a  ttotd 
Thai  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  the  roar ! 
8 w HI  be  their  fiiidance,  whereooe'er  it  lead, 
Tbough  the  tirained  meat  ahould  quiver  ae  a  read. 
And  the  rent  canrsM  fluttering  etrew  the  gale.** 

We  hare  ever  viewed  Mr.  Cooper  as  a  national  wri- 
ter, who  had  borne  in  truimph — conscious  of  the  great 
burthen — the  grand  features  of  his  native  land  to  the 
incredulous  vision  of  EUirope;  and  we  had  hoped  that 
these  features  thus  impressed,  his  mind  would  have 
preserved,  pure  and  uncontaminated,  from  the  petty 
vulgarisms  of  continental  romance  or  sentimentalism. 
The  indiscriminate  praise  that  followed  his  earlier 
efforts,  dazzled  the  quondam  midshipman — and  he 
rushed  along  his  path,  comiscating  like  a  star  that  had 
limit  neither  to  its  brightness  nor  its  orbit ;  and  we  fell 
proud  that  a  light  had  ariaen  over  our  fields,  and  the 
willing  heart  of  the  American  public  was  poured  forth 
in  tribute  to  its  dazzling  rays^  That  star  of  excellence 
shone  in  the  "  8jiy,*'  over  the  red  field  of  battle,  where 
lay 

'*  Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent.'* 

And  we  watched  it  in  the  "Pioneer'*  as  it  ascended  over 
the  snow-capped  mountains,  and  silvered  the  locks 
of  old  Leatheretoeking — dear  and  muscular  hunter! 
Afterwards  amid  the  everlasting  but  ever-changing  cata- 
racts we  hailed  its  light,  and  the  *'  LatI  of  the  Mohi- 
eoM^  walked  abroad  under  its  ray  of  magie,  into  the 
leafy  solitude,  and  entranced  our  admiration  by  the 
softened  tread  wiih  which  he  moved  amid  the  myste- 
rious gloom.  It  was  not  long  after,  that  the  *'iVetr<e** 
was  lighted  from  the  same  source-^^nd  who  will  ever 
forget  that  has  read  that  powerful  novel,  the  frightful 
picture  of  Ishmael,  hanging  in  the  windy  night  to  the 
oaken  bough,  hung  there  by  the  stern  patriarch  of  the 
wandering  settlera  7  Again  the  figure  of  Leatheratock- 
ing,  that  exquisitely  wrought  picture,  arises  to  our 
vision.  We  see  him  with  his  favorite  rifle,.and  that 
sinewy  and  solitary  dog,  the  faithful  and  the  free ;  and 
we  almost  sigh  for  the  trackless  wastes,  the  shaded 
deUs^  and  the  rushing  deer ;  and  we  muse  joyfully-aad 


upon  the  far  walkings  and  independent  life  of  thai 
venerable  hero,  ft  was  in  those  glorioos  times  of  frnw^ 
ere  yet  his  foot  had  trod  in  kyve  the  land  of  the  fimtgncr, 
while  yet  his  heart  lingered  -wiiboui  sfrfeeD  or  satire 
apon  his  own  firee  dime,  that  the  star  of  kia  AmlerUiz 
kept  its  warm  place  in  the  glowing  akieiL  Wby  did 
Mr.  Cooper  ever  abandon  those  sunny  paths?  Why 
did  he  turn  abruptly  to  the  dogmas  and  the  doobts  of 
the  politician  7  Why  leave  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
temple  to  riot  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  miserable  beer- 
shop  7  Theee  are  questions  pertioenC  to  b»  fiune,  and 
which  we  have  a  right  to  ask.  Mr.  Cooper^  reputa- 
tion is  identified  with  the  literary  character  of  the 
country,  for  he  has  stamped  the  genios  of  American 
naval  and  descriptive  romance  upon  the  age,  and  he 
has  opened  a  way  of  fiction  that  many  have  ponoed 
with  varied  success.  Mr.  Cooper  ia  the  author  of  the 
peculiar  marine  style  that  has  often  delighted  ua  ia  the 
'*Jtcd  Aover;**  and  when  we  opened  "Homeward 
Bound,"  wa  felt  assured  from  the  title  alone  that  he 
would  preserve  his  reputation.  Standing  at  the  Iboa- 
tain  head  of  American  fiction,  he  ahoold  have  felt  like  a 
brave  knight,  with  buckler  on,  and  tance  in  rest,  ready 
to  assert  the  purity  of  his  ladye-love,  or  in  other  and 
plainer  phrase,  to  have  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  his 
former  achievements.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  this  at 
his  hands ;  for,  doubtless,  he  agreea  with  os  in  the 
opinion  that  romance,  with  moral  enda^  is  a  vaat  eagiae 
of  activity  upon  an  imaginative  people,  (who  always 
have  their  peculiar  sympathies  to  be  afleeled  by  a  pecu- 
liar school  of  writers,)  for  it  stire  up  their  blood  and  fills 
their  big  veins  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  leading  directly 
to  the  fruition  of  honor,  liberty  and  law.  We  cannot 
stop  here  to  lay  befine  our  reader  Uie  reaaons  that  have 
conducted  us  to  this  opiakm.  To  thooe  who  wield  the 
attributes  of  this  power,  appertain  many  hopes  that  ae 
lips  have  yet  expressed,  but  which  many  hearts,  stodioaa 
of  philooophic  resuItSrhave  felt.  We  cooless  to  those 
dim  and  indistinct,  but  no  less  effective  hopes,  and  oor 
constant  aim  in  the  peculiar  sphere  in  which  we  movs^ 
has  been  to  do  honor  to  the  necromaoeere  of  fictioa. 

The  public  joomalisu  of  this  country  have  of  lata 
yean  been  unkind,  but  not  ungeneroua  to  Mr.  Cooper. 
He  has  been  lashed  for  his  wasted  manhood ;  and  the 
victim  of  disappointment  feeding  upon  vanity,  he  haa 
turned  upon  the  press  and  evoked  the  thondor  upon  its 
exposed  and  lacerated  ahoulders.  This  is  not  as  it 
shouM  be.  A  sailor,  brave  by  profeesioa,  robust  in  men- 
tal resources  by  nature,  he  should  have  stood  UkeCsBsai^ 
tortoise-shielded  troops,  in  the  foce  of  a  thousand  ar 
rows.  The  native  press  has  been  the  means  of  hia 
fiime,  and  ie  yet  willing  to  do  honor  to  its  arch  tradueer, 
if  he  will  but  abandon  the  low  and  grovelling  amfaitioa 
of  the  politician,  end  plume  himself  for  a  literary  immor- 
tality. That  much  abused  press  will  aid  the  eagle  of 
our  literature  in  his  flight,  and  when  it  aeea  him  peitJied 
upon  "  the  diflicult  mountain  tops,"  tlie  loftieat  alp  of 
the  world's  applause,  will  cheer  him  with  its  judgment, 
and  assist  him  in  poising  his  reeling  winga  in  an  ele- 
ment that  after  all  may  be  uncongenial  to  his  nature. 
The  work  before  us  is  full  of  direct  abuse  of  the  praas^ 
and  we  cannot  find  a  word  in  the  two  volumes  ezpre»> 
sive  of  that  gratitude  for  past  fovors,  which,  from  a 
decent  respect  for  the  requisitions  of  society,  he  siiDBld 
have  feignedy  if  he  cxmid  not  have  folL    Tbom^  Mb 
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Cooper  is  destitate  of  gratitude,  he  has  genius.  We 
did  not  need  tbe  '*  Homeward  Bound**  to  prove  that  to 
«n.  Tbe  works  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  the  open- 
ing of  these  remarks,  bear  testimony  that  a  mind  of 
high  gtfls  had  glowed  over  their  pages,  and  that  the 
creative  power  bad  built  up  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
prairie  a  monument  in  that  behalf. 

The  "Red  Rover"  was  the  crowning  work  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  though  it  is  now  many  years  since  we 
read  that  glowing  book,  the  impression  of  its  beauties — 
of  the  great  descriptions  scattered  over  its  leaves— is 
▼ivid  upon  our  mind ;  for,  then  the  author  was  inno- 
cent of  argument— innocent  of  the  French  mania  for 
politics  and  phikisophy,  and  he  swept  the  seas,  and 
scattered  on  every  Atlantic  wave,  gems  as  brilliant  as 
their  own  pearls.  We  sgain  thank  him  for  this  evi- 
dence of  a  return  to  bis  former  realms,  and  take  it  as  an 
earnest  of  repentance  for  past  errors,  and  amendment 
for  the  future. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  particular  description  of 
the  work  before  us,  '*  Homeward  Boundj"  and  we  enter 
upon  oar  task  with  the  best  feelings  imaginable  towards 
the  author. 

The  story  of  this  work,  is  the  story  of  the  sea,  and 
tempest  and  battle  are  blended  in  the  plot ;  and  wherever 
the  author  has  devoted  himself  to  the  description  of 
these  incidents^  we  recognize  the  band  of  our  own  gra- 
phic Cooper. 

A  party  of  travellers,  some  of  whom  had  passed 
through  the  sickly  stages  of  European  ton,  are  returning 
to  the  United  States;  There  are  the  three  Effinghams, 
two  cousins,  and  a  daughter.  Eve  Effingham,  the 
heroine— Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Blunt  are  incognitos,  the 
one  a  private  gentleman,  the  other  one  a  baronet  of 
JBngland.  Both  these  gentlemen  through  caprice  or  ne- 
cessity have  disguised  themselves,  and  are  quite  neoe»> 
sary  and  interesting  in  the  web  of  the  drama.  Mr. 
Blunt,  especially,  becomes  a  hero  of  no  common  order. 

Mr.  Dodge,  editor  of  an  American  newspaper,  and 
oonsequenlly  no  favorite  with  Mr.  Cooper,  is  made  to 
utter  as  much  nonsense  as  should  gratify  Mr.  Cooper'a 
•pleen  for  tbe  balance,of  his  life ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  must 
ffvcoocile  the  seeming  incongruity  of  an  editor,  so  igno- 
rant as  he  represents  Dodge  to  be,  travelling  over  Eu- 
rope and  writing  letters  home,  that  are  received  with 
unbounded  praise  by  the  American  press.  The  natu- 
ralness of  the  novel  should  march  onward  ptari  jmmu 
with  its  incidents,  and  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
progressive  steps  of  history ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  is  culpa- 
ble in  a  high  degree,  for  introducing  characters  in  his 
plot,  that  disgust  by  their  grovelling  ignorance,  and  yet 
puzzle  by  their  nuitqmpot  brilliancy. 

Captain  Truck  figures  largely,  and  always  appro- 
priately in  the  narrative ;  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others,  mates  first  and  second  of  the  packet  ship  Mon- 
tank,  (in  which  our  heroes  all  are  placed,)  that  help  out 
the  catastrophes,  and  mingle  in  the  procession. 

We  will  not  anticipate  tbe  reader's  curiosity,  by 
sketching  at  length  the  history  of  tbe  "Chase,"  for  we 
haTe  no  right  to  forestall  the  public  curiosity  or  im- 
pede the  sale  of  the  book.  We  are  willing  believers  in 
the  romantic  power,  and  like  to  take  our  own  perusal 
of  all  new  works  of  fiction,  in  pretty  much  the  same 
spirit  that  actuated  tbe  newspaper  taker,  who  would 
never  read  a  paper  that  bad  been  handled  befiire  him* 


under  the  impression  that  the  news  was  news  no  longer. 
Tbe  virgin  leaf  of  a  novel  is  sacred  to  the  true  novel 
reader,  and  jealous  is  he  of  every  type  that  dots  the 
flight  of  the  poetic  mind— our's  be  then  the  province  to 
glance  at  the  beauties  of  theee  volumes,  and  discuss 
with  their  gifted  author  matters  of  taste.  To  praise 
is  our  delight,  though  censure  is  so  common  to  the 
reviewing  tribe,  that  we  shall  hardly  be  forgiven,  if 
we  blend  not  sarcasm  with  approval.  We  will  have 
sufficient  cause  for  both  as  we  proceed. 

In  the  first  place  the  delineation  of  the  heroine,  Eve^ 
proves  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  ignorant  of  those  delicate 
conceptions  of  feminine  character,  that  should  distin- 
guish a  novel  writer;  and  she  moves  before  our  eyes 
tbe  artificial  boarding-school  girl,  ripened  through  tbe 
tortuous  avenues  of  aflectation,  into  the  cold  and  stately 
patroness  of  prudery.  She  talks  in  pedantic  sentences^ 
and  seldom  or  ever  descends,  save  when  frightened  into 
it,  to  those  soft  and  melting  moods,  in  which  women 
seem  to  us  all  angelic. 

The  story  opens  with  Eve  and  her  father,  leaning 
over  the  side  of  the  packet  ship ;  and  while  they  gaze 
upon  the  broad  seas  foaming  afar,  tbe  parent  remarks 
to  his  child, "  We  have  seen  nobler  coasts.  Eve,  but 
after  all  England  will  alwajrs  be  fbir  to  American 
eyes."  She  replies,  **  more  particularly  so,  if  those  eyes 
first  opened  to  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
father."  The  eighteenth  century  lisped  by  a  young 
girl  in  her  teens  I  Now,  to  our  ideas  of  remark  and 
rejoinder,  in  a  conversation  held  between  parties  so 
united,  the  response  would  have  been  eloquent  with  the 
white  clififs  and  the  green  fields  of  merry  England — with 
any  thing  but  philosophy— for  there  is  a  philosophy 
and' a  sarcasm  too,  in  the  reply,  that  no  giri  of  Eve's 
age  would  utter  to  a  fiither,  without  exposing  herself  to 
the  charge  of  egregious  pedantry. 

This  first  remark  of  the  heroine,  does  not  prepare  the 
reader  for  a  very  natural  girl,  speaking  honestly  and 
openly,  and  as  a  girl  of  the  nbuUaUh  century  should 
speak. 

■'I  have  been  educated,  as  it  is  termed,  (''as  it  is 
termed  I"  what  else  couM  it  be  termed?)  in  so  many 
dififerent  places  and  countries,"  returned  Eve,  smiling^ 
*'that  I  sometimes  fancy  I  was  born  a  woman,  like  my 
great  predecessor  and  namesake,  the  mother  of  AbeL 
If  a  congress  of  nations,"  continues  tbe  philosophic  he> 
roine, "  in  the  way  of  masters,  can  make  one  indepen* 
dent  of  prejudice,  I  may  claim  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage. My  greatest  fear  is,  that  in  acquiring  liberality, 
I  have  acquired  nothing  else."  Now  the  iron  of  dislike 
has  entered  into  our  heart,  and  we  cannot  study  the 
character  of  Eve  with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  and  we 
turn  away  constantly  from  the  cold  and  marble  surface 
of  her  nature,  that  thus  seeks  every  occasion  to  bewil. 
der  our  senses,  with  far-fetched  references  to  a  congress 
of  nations  assembled  on  purpose  to  veto  prejudice  in  a 
young  girl's  noddle,  and  to  mother  Eve,  progenitrix  of 
Abel,  and  why  not  of  Cain,  who  was  after  all  the  hero 
of  that  mental  reference? 

Many  pages  are  subsequently  occupied  by  dull  and 
heavy  dialogues  between  the  EUfinghams— for  we  can- 
not call  them  conver8ations--a  term  implying  an  easy 
and  unstudied  (low  of  language  and  natural  interchange 
of  opinions— but  dialogues,  in  which  each  party  speaks 
as  if  by  rote ;  and  we  regret  to  see  that  here  Mr.  Coop* 
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er't  evil  ceniM  shines  forth  fearfuUjr  bitter.  lU  na- 
ture, a  Tioleot  and  eavage  hatred  of  the  presa,  ooosti- 
Mite  the  roooomaniae  featorea  of  Mr.  Cooper'a  mind  in 
certain  stages ;  and  we  turn,  with  a  Reeling  of  sickness, 
front  ths  formal  abuse  of  a  Uterary  man,  uttered  a^net 
his  country,  and  against  thecherialied  engine  of  libertf— 
the  public,  independent  and  unehackled  press. 

Passing  from  these  hesTy  portiona  of  the  work,  we 
•pproaeh  a  graphic  and  highly  finished  scene— the 
search  among  the  crew  and  emigrant  passengers;  of 
the  latter  a  Isrge  number  were  on  board— by  a  police 
officer,  and  a  kwyer  from  Liverpool,  for  a  roan  who 
had  married  a  girl  against  the  consent  of  her  uncle. 
The  author  has  msnsged  this  scene  admirably.  We 
sympiohise  with  the  lovers,  and  enter  into  the  full  qririt 
of  free<maeonry  that  actuates  the  crew  to  conceal  the 
parties.  Every  body  aboard  knows  who  they  are,  but 
yet  not  a  finger  is  raised  to  point  them  out  to  the  gveedy 
ministers  of  the  law.  A  little  boy  is  asked  by  the  cun- 
ning atlomey  if  he  knows  '*  Robert  DaviiP'  the  bride- 
groom,  and  the  answer  of  the  curiy-haired  urchin 
relieves  the  foar  we  felt,  lest  the  flying  lovers  might 
iheii  be  handed  up  to  the  rapacity  of  the  girl'a  nncleb 
But  though  bribed,  the  child  deniea  all  knowledge,  and 
the  little  Spertan  has  our  sincere  respect  for  his  forti- 
tude. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  story  commences  to  cones* 
pond  with  the  title,  and  the  regular  Isbric  of  the  tale 

opens  itself  to  the  reader.  The  whole  history  of  that 
long  chase  grows  out  of  the  stubbornness  of  captain 
Truck,  in  refusing  to  yield  to  the  civil  authoriUes  of 
Great  Britain  the  bride  and  the  groom.  There  are 
other  causes,  that  as  yet  operate  darkly  to  hasten  the 
captain  of  the  packet  into  a  course,  that  draws  along 
with  it  the  catastrophe  of  long  sailing,  through  peril- 
ous seas,  even  to  the  **far  Afric"  While  captain 
Truck  is  mameuvering  so  as  to  balk  the  pursuit  for 
the  **  kivers  twsin,**  a  man-of-war's  cutter  is  seen  tijh 
proaching  over  the  waters,  and  the  captain  supposing 
her  to  be  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  civil 
search,  sets  his  teeth  hard,  and  with  Vattel  in  his  lefl 
hand,  and  his  trumpet  in  the  right,  American-like, 
p^ts  every  energy  to  work  to  outdo  the  *' British.*' 
The  cutter  in  vain  attempts  to  overhaul  the  Montauk, 
and  returns  to  the  "man-of-war.**  Then  comes  the 
eullen  boom  of  the  signal  cannon  to  the  ears  of  the  Mon- 
tauk people,  and  her  captain  begins  to  suspect  that  a 
storm  is  brewing  over  the  track  of  his  return  pas- 
sage. After  cottsulting  with  Vattel  upon  the  lawa  of 
nations,  the  gallant  Yankee  tightens  his  ropes,  and  sets 
his  can  van  for  a  swift  ran,  and  is  oflT  for  the  new 
world,  catch  him  who  can.  It  is  on  such  themes  as  those 
connected  with  the  excitement  of  a  naval  adventure, 
that  our  author  di8pla3rs  his  power.  We  see  at  once 
the  relative  position  of  the  man-of-war  and  the  Mon- 
tauk, and  we  hear  the  rush  of  each  through  the  con- 
tending billows.  Beautiful  sight!  Two  dark  and 
mighty  vessels  sailing  through  the  fsr-surging  spray, 
and  ploughing  in  hot  haste  the  eternal  and  engulphing 
ocean. 

In  the  conversations  held  between  the  passengers  on 
the  propriety  of  captain  Truck's  course,  in  fleeing  from 
pursuit,  Mr.  Cooper  introduces  a  considerable  quantum 
of  political  balderdash,  and  compliments  Mr.  Dodge 
"With  its  paternity.    Now  we  are  willing  to  wager  a  box 


of  segais  with  Mr.  Cooper,  that  there  is  so  aiaii  ia 
America,  particularly  no  Aawrican  editor,  who  eoiiU 
utter  aaotimeBtB  so  perfoetly  rtdicuhNis, si  thoKauii> 
butsd  to  that  unfortunate  lepressntative  of  our  calling 
brother  Dodge  I  The  common  laborer  «f  the  had 
knows  better,  for  he  can  read  the  AbBasae,  and  kixm 
his  right  hand  from  his  left;  and  the  edoeaiadDMdiaiiie 
of  the  free  achoola,  would  never,  unlcn  dnnk,uttor 
sentiments  so  fiibe  sod  foolish ;  and  the  more  esiight- 
ened  class  are  too  well  informed  to  eoomut  the  m^ 
giotts  errors  that  Mr.  Cooper  would  mtlidosriy  ban 
us  believe  appertain  by  virtue  of  their  Tocaiias  to 
American  editors.  The  reader  of*  Homeward  Bouod* 
will  not  be  surpriaed  at  the  severity  of  thia  hagoige, 
which,  if  it  be  severe,  is  so  bocsuse  it  is  joat,  when  be 
wiM  reach  that  pan  of  the  work  to  which  we  refer. 

A  eomnittse,  at  the  ridiculous  instigatioo  of  editor 
Dodge,  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  posiiios  aaam- 
ed  by  captain  Truck,  and  they  retire  to  delibeitte  opee 
the  matten  entrusted  to  their  c^rge— sod  wetasTeihca 
to  their  silly  office,  with  feelings  of  not  over  wans  adoii- 
ratKMi,  for  that  genius,  which  is  forced  to  reaoit  to  meaas 
so  outrageous  to  common  sense  and  consmoo  probability, 
to  spin  out  his  pagea  into  a  regular  two^vdoned  work, 
or  for  a  purposs  more  malignsnt,  to  oast  lidieBk 
upon  his  literary  brethren  of  the  preas.  We  «oaid 
quote  passagea  from  the  work,  but  that  it  wook)  cecofry 
too  much  space  in  a  periodical  not  wholly  of  a  leviev 
character,  and  deprive  the  readers  of  the  Meaaengerof 
many  of  those  effuskms  that  from  tine  to  tine  oraa- 
ment  its  pages,  euid  throw  a  chann  over  the  litenton 
of  the  sooth. 

The  ships,  for  many  days,  continue  their  eoom 
across  the  Atlantic— the  man-o^war,  her  Britanoie  ma- 
jesty's ship^  the  Foam,  hovering  like  an  eagle  by  tbe 
side  of  the  fleeing  packeL  In  descriptioos  of  the  wiU 
and  grand  ocean — the  rushing  wavea— the  foam  vm- 
ing  itself  far  over  the  deck*— the  tightened  eoidag^ 
and  the  extended  sails— and  all  the  ghMioua  exdteeKat 
attendant  on  a  ship,  ws  hail  Mr.  Cooper  aa  the  laoit 
perfect  and  graphic  of  masters.  No  other  writcrofsocb 
matten  can  approach  him  in  the  activity  thai  he  i» 
parts  to  these  noble  pictures.  Marryalt  ia  good  at  the 
coarse  and  the  ludicrous,  but  he  wanu  tfaateoarajeef 
mind,  that  sublimity  of  purpose,  that  beers  Mr.  Cooper 
forth,  when  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  are  boviiBC 
and  flashing  in  the  hurricane  and  tempest 

Day  after  day  departa,  and  the  captain  of  the  Mob- 
tauk  steera  onwsrd  without  one  token  of  aoboissioB, 
and  the  Foam  follows  greedy  for  its  prey.  Hat  nd- 
denly  ths  Foam  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  storm.  We  visb 
that  we  could  hera  depart  from  our  rule,  and  quote  die 
account  of  that  gathering  tempest.  The  abip  with  bar 
white  canvass,  rides  upon  the  sultry  sas— bhrkaeai 
mingled  with  foam  benesth,  and  cknida,  thkk  and 
murky,  gather  above  their  hesda  Suddeolj,  over  ibe 
distant  seas,  is  seen  the  wing  of  the  wind,  cmbin^ 
the  high  waves— then  is  heard  the  ropes  ratttin?  like 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  in  are  all  the  asile,  and  «iA 
a  plunge  like  a  wounded  barb,  the  vessel  aprioga  madly 
forth  upon  her  fearful  track.  Our  mind  was  illed  wkh 
tremendous  and  beautiful  images  created  by  thia  woe- 
derful  deseriber— and  when  the  Foam  again  iBaeen,i 
thrill  of  horror  ahook  our  very  heart.  Rigbt »  ^ 
wake  of  the  Montauk,  dashing  with  resietlem  spee^ 
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she  advaiices  1  UpoD  the  crowding  evenu  of  «  teoond 
depends  the  liite  of  both  crews.  The  sternest  hold  their 
breathy  end  captain  Truck,  with  his  gray  hair  stream- 
iog  in  the  tempest,  ntters  his  orders.  That  Yoioe  of  the 
veteran,  fiuniliar  of  storms,  is  heard  above  the  rear  of 
the  elements,  and  once  mors  the  yessels  steer  apart! 
The  scenes  growing  out  of  this  "  blow  in  the  tropics,** 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  finest  in  the  work;  and  we 
leel  as  if  the  same  master  hand  that  we  so  proudly 
recognized  in  the  *'  Red  Rover,"  was  visible  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  stirring  narrative. 

During  the  bng  run  that  ensues,  Mr.  Cooper  fills  up 
the  vacuum  with  dialogues ;  and  how  utterly  does  he 
fail  In  describing  the  high*toned,  yet  easy  intercourse, 
that  generally  takes  place  between  persons  in  an  ele- 
rated  sphere  of  life.  His  characters  are  caricatures  of 
the  otiginalsi  either  stilting  in  the  air^  or  grovelling  in 
the  dust ;  and  even  Eve  is  still  unloved  by  the  reader. 
To  our  imagination  she  seems  a  fine  young  woman, 
with  an  aquiline  nose,  muscular  and  spirited,  standing 
amid  a  group  of  men,  with  polities  or  morals,  national 
prejudices  and  governmental  dogmas  for  her  themes. 
There  ia  no  delicate  play,  no  delightful  badinage,  to 
distinguish  the  beautiful  daughter  of  fortune ;  but  a 
haughtiness,  which  seems  the  only  feelhignaiwnd  to  her, 
distinguishes  this  masculine  heroine  of  the  story.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  she  moves  and  has  her  being,  is 
unnatural  and  rigid,  as  if  she  kept  her  tenderness  at 
home  in  an  ice-bouse,  and  subject  only  to  the  mighty 
incantations  of  terror  in  fearful  seasons  of  personal 
peril.  She  is  the  spoilt  child  of  a  doating  father,  to 
whom  she  imparts  her  ideas  of  liberty,  law  and  govern- 
ment, in  remuneration  for  his  kindness.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  pages  76,  78,  and  79,  in  the  first  volume, 
and  885  and  843,  in  the  second  volume,  for  our  justifi- 
cation and  Mr.  Cooper's  censure. 

Not  to  be  able  to  sketch  the  glorious  amplitude  jof 
woman's  nature,  sweet  and  beautiful,  is  not  to  be  a 
poet.  Of  all  the  flowers  that  spring  up  for  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  novelist,  none  are  so  deserving  of  his  care  as 
that  which  God  calls  woman,  and  which  man  worships 
as  angeL  The  deficiency  of  this  power  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  uninspired  mind,  and  we  lament  with  great 
aincerity  that  our  native  author  is  subject  to  reproof 
in  this  important  particular.  To  be  sure  there  are 
aome  scenes  in  which  Eve  figures  splendidly,  and 
draws  upon  us  for  our  warmest  admiration,  but  it  is  the 
aiiuation  that  produces  the  efifect,  and  not  Eve ;  for,  were 
the  humblest  and  most  uninteresting  waiting-maid 
placed  as  Eve  is,  with  her  rude  parents,  in  the  midst  of 
shipwreck,  our  teara  would  flow  freely  for  her  vulgar 
griefs,  sublimated  for  the  moment  into  the  grandeur  of 
despair.  We  have,  during  our  whole  acquaintance, 
aeen  her  artificial,  haughty,  and  sometimes  prudish, 
(that  deadliest  of  all  ofifences  against  modesty,)  that  we 
aynipathice  with  her  only  when  the  terrible  mingles 
with  her  fate,  and  bows  her  spirit  down  to  agony  and 


The  plot  of  the  story,  which  we  have  thought  beat  to 
eonceal  from  our  readere,  is  as  yet  unrevealed.  Two 
more  forthcoming  volumes  are  necessary  to  complete 
tiie  catastrophe,  and  what  that  catastrophe  will  be  can 
easily  be  seen,  for  it  must  result  naturally  from  the 
events  that  have  been  already  recorded.    It  is  not  for 


charm  would  be  broken,  and  Mr.  Cooper  would  little 
thank  us  ^or  our  officiousnees.  The  plot,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  is  simple  as  a  village  story,  filled  up  like 
an  illuminated  book  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
brilliant  capitals  and  gorgeous  flourishes.  The  book 
is  glorious  in  many  parts,  and  dull  oflener  than  we  ex* 
pected,  though  not  olUner  than  we  feared  it  would  be, 
for  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  estranged  from  the  use  of  the 
delicate  and  imaginative  pen,  having  of  late  so  much 
worried  both  himself  and  a  victimizad  public  with 
political  tracts,  the  eff^usions  of  his  most  untrectable 
spleen. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Ame« 
rica.  It  could  not  have  been,  because  their  styles  were 
similar,  but  because  they  were  both  master  novelists  of 
their  country.  Scott's  delineations  of  women  are  magi- 
cal beyond  parallel,  and  his  conversations  from  the 
\oT&  and  lady  of  the  castle,  to  the  garden)er  and  the 
groom,  seem  as  things  that  we  have  actually  heard  in 
some  of  the  dim  and  indistinct  periods  of  our  livea 
Cooper  is  a  writer  who  serves  the  cause  of  courage,  of 
hardships,  of  the  wilderness,  of  the  deep  dell,  and  the 
stupendous  steppes  of  the  American  prairies.  He  robes 
himself  in  a  bidTalo  skin,  and  rifle  in  hand,  he  traveraea 
the  whole  animal  region,  familiar  with  the  beasts  and 
birds,  and  fills  our  imaginations  wHh  ideas  of  bold  enter- 
prises and  sturdy  deeds.  He  is  the  very  embodiment 
of  mental  fortitude,  and  he  la  only  at  home  when  he  is 
in  the  voiceless  solitudes  of  the  lands  or  seaa  In  the 
latter,  he  steen  his  barque  with  unerring  hand,  even 
amid  the  spear-pointed  brenkera  of  the  foaming  beach. 
We  recognize  the  hand  of  a  Prospero,  when  clouds  pall 
the  heavens,  and  all  the  minute  and  general  signs  of 
tempest  are  upon  the  flashing  face  of  the  ocean.  Then 
we  yield  to  the  tremendous  powera  of  the  natural 
painter,  and  he  conjures  up  the  giant  billow,  dark  and 
white,  like  a  huge  warrior  with  his  iron  mail  and  snowy 
plume,  rising  in  his  stirrups  amid  a  bloody  fray.  We 
hear  the  big  voices  of  the  winds,  and  when  ploughing  her 
way  up  over  those  magnificent  waters,  lo  1  the  vessel, 
under  reefed  topsails,  rushes  in  grandeur  upon  the  scene. 

How  much  romance  there  is  attached  to  a  shipl^-and 
it  was  ever  so.  In  ancient  tiroes  Ulysses  traversed, 
wife-searehing,  the  limited  seas  of  those  times,  in  a  high 
peaked  barque  ^  and  a  mysterious  interest  invests  any 
fobric  that  tramps  upon  the  earth,  or  ploughs  the  waters, 
as  if  the  instincts  of  life  were  active  within  ita  vast  ma- 
chinery. People  stop  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  the  thun* 
dering  car,  that  awifUy  passes  before  their  vision, 
miracle  as  it  is ;  but  a  ahip,  steering  and  turning,  tack- 
ing, and  fleeing  up  and  down,  straight  forward  and 
across,  like  a  playful  bird,  without  any  visible  cauae 
why  thoae  huge  sheets  of  canvaas  should  so  ;work,  is 
indeed  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  wonder.  Then  can  we 
be  surprised,  that  genius  has  taken  it  in  keeping,  and 
poured  forth  ita  eloquence  upon  its  journey  ings?  The 
sailor's  life  is  full  of  incident,  and  his  **  yarns"  are  pro- 
verbial. Who  wiH  forget  the  "  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  of  Coleridge,  dread  tale  of  supernatural  and 
hellish  sublimity  7  It  is  the  dreariest  and  vastest  atory 
of  the  sea  that  ever  fell  inspired  from  the  pen ;  and  it 
swept  over  us  like  a  ghastly  visitant  from  deeps 
unknown,  pale  realms  of  awe  and  terror,  and  has  its 
monument  of  praise  amid  our  frightened  dispositions* 


Qs  to  torn  tlw  Hbylline  leaves  lo  the  world,  for  then  the  I  Mr.  Cooper  is  an  American  writer  by  feeling,  and  we 
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would  intreat  him  never  again  to  leave,  as  a  mean  of 
inapiraiioo,  the  land  of  hie  birllu  We  know  at  onte 
and  always,  that  he  is  at  his  forte  in  deseribing  the 
loogh  seaman,  the  squatter  of  the  west,  the  hunter,  and 
the  Indian.  All  the  speeches  of  those  persons  are  natu- 
ral, because  they  suit  the  bold  and  rough  mind  that 
givee  them  life  and  muscle ;  but  when  he  attempu  the 
description  of  the  finished  gentleman,  or  the  sensitive 
lady,  he  gives  us  pedantry  for  learnings  and  pride  for 
rsSoement.  For  the  present  we  take  our  farewell  of 
Mr,  Cooper. 


ANOTHER  REVIEW   OP  "HOMEWARD 

BOUND." 

[After  the  prseedinf  erticte  wu  In  typSi  ws  recdred  the  Ibl- 
lowing  reTfew  on  the  •eme  work  from  another  hand  Ahhongh 
kia  a  aoiaewhat  anonalooa  clrcnmatanee  to  pnhllah  two  re- 
views of  Che  aaoM  work,  froen  dUfcrent  pena,  In  the  aame 
periodical,  yet  it  nay  not  be  altofether  wfchout  Ita  adTantagea. 
It  ezhlblta  the  different  llg hte  in  which  the  aaroe  aubject  preeenta 
Itaelf  10  different  mlnda.  Thia  rery  direreity  too  la  catcaiaied 
lo  arooee  the  attention  of  the  reader  hlmaelf  to  the  merht  of  the 
work,  and  to  aet  tbeoi  off  hotter  by  the  force  of  eomparlaoo.  It 
la  like  two  portraha  of  the  aame  lndiTldual,with  critical  remarks 
attached.  The  variety  of  llgbta,  In  which  it  la  exhibited,  brlnga 
out  In  more  etrlking  colore  the  featuree  of  the  oriflnal. 

It  la  vnneeeeeary  for  na  to  call  the  reader*e  attention  to  the 
■serita  of  the  following  review.  U  will  heel  apeak  for  ttaelf. 
Bat  we  amy  be  escoeed  for  aaying,  that  tf  wa  had  not  been 
deeply  Impreeeed  with  ha  beaoty  and  force,  we  ehoold  never 
hare  ventured  to  loiroduce  It  to  our  readen,  particularly  after 
receiving  the  very  Ingenioua  and  atrlklng  compaalon*pleee  which 
we  now  send  along  with  k.}^K4,  tf».  LU,  Jiese. 

'*  To  young  writers,  and  to  general  readers,  who  are 
always  young  In  literature,  a  reviewer  may  offer  an 
important  instniaion  when  he  commences  his  article, 
with  condensing  the  chief  rules  of  composition  relating 
to  the  work  he  examines."  This  passage,  taken  from 
the  preface  to  D*  Israeli's  <*  Miscellanies,"  though  al- 
ready  garbled,  needs  further  modificatkMi,  before  we 
can  admit  it  in  explanation  of  our  plan  for  the  present 
article.  We  propose  to  throw  together,  as  a  preface,  a 
ftw  looae  observations  uf)on  some  of  the  mora  obvious 
characteristics  of  good  novel  writing,  without,  however, 
pretending  to  give  the  chief  rules  of  the  art,  or  to 
bestow  particular  care  upon  method.  Our  main  object 
is,  fully  to  explain  some  of  the  opinions  which,  in  the 
sequel,  may  be  given  of  the  work  TieforB  us,  which,  in 
foct,  has  suggested  moat  of  the  folfowing  preparatory 
remarks.  Examples,  where  necessary  to  enforce  the 
rules  laid  down,  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  this  work, 
and,  indeed,  our  subsequent  more  perticular  notice  of 
it  will  be,  in  great  part,  merely  an  extended  illustration 
and  application  of  these  rules. 

It  is  a  prevailing  notion,  but  as  seems  to  us  a  very 
erronetms  one,  that  a  writer  of  fiction  should  follow 
nature,  in  all  respecu  as  closely  as  possible,  in  giving 
shape  to  the  creations  of  his  fancy.  To  most  persons 
thia  doctrine,  from  long  acquieacence  in  its  authority, 
appears  so  obviously  correct,  that  they  do  not  care  to 
examine  it  or  seek  for  its  verification.  Yet  we  think 
that  a  few  words  may  suffice  to  show  its  error,  and  to 
safest  a  modification  which  will  fix  the  true  rule. 

Nature  must  certainly  be  copied  and  closely  copied 


by  every  one  pretending  to  success  in  the  deparuaoit 
of  fiction.  More  than  this,  whenever  she  is  copied  at 
all,  the  draught  should  be  as  near  like  the  original  as 
poasible,  and  mtist  be  eery  like  in  order  to  give  satis&e- 
tion  to  the  beholder.  Therefore,  the  more  acute  ok^ 
server  of  nature,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  will 
be  the  better  novelist.  But  in  some  respects^  natoie 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  followed  aa  a  guide.  AU  the 
sielcriaCff  of  fiction  must  be  drawn  from  her  vast  store- 
house ;  but  ifi  the  errongemail  of  these  materials,  the 
writer  is  not  only  allowed  considerable  license,  but 
the  Ux  cperia  impoeee  on  him  certain  tleviatioos  from 
his  pattern.  The  first  part  of  our  rule  aeems  to  admit 
of  no  exception.  A  novel  cannot  deeply  interest  the 
reader,  unless  its  substance  be  taken  frcNn  aooseihiog 
existing  without  the  author's  fancy.  It  is  tnie,  that 
many  atones,  founded  on  what  are  called  smpermdtmrd 
appearances  and  existences,  are  highly  exciting;  but, 
though  called  siipeniaturaC,  these  things  have  a  being 
in  nature— an  ideal  being  in  the  snperstitioos  belief  or 
impressions  of  mankind.  We  here  call  wafaraf,  that, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  with  which  the  reader  n 
fkmiliar  from  observation,  feeling  or  belief;  and  «i- 
nelaral,  that  which  exists  nowhere  btit  in  the  fancy  of 
the  writer. 

The  second  part  of  the  role  we  shall  illostrate  more 
at  large,  and  attempt  to  show,  that,  in  the  mrrmtgeamU 
of  a  novelist's  materials,  it  is  necessary  that  he  ihoald 
often  depart  from  nature,  by  mentioning  aooie  of  the 
principal  points  of  deviation  ;  premising,  however,  that 
every  such  dejMrture  should  be  skilliilly  otmcesled— 
that  is,  that  the  joinings  between  the  natural  and  mi- 
natural  should  be  so  close  as  to  be  impereepciUe  to 
ordinary  vision. 

The  deviations  of  which  we  speak  are  Deeeaaary  to 
give  completeness  and  boMness  to  fiction.  Perhaps 
the  moat  important  of  these  lies  in  the  aeleetioa  and 
conaequent  concentration  of  materiaL  The  events  of 
real  life  are  always  mingled,  interesting  and  nninie* 
resting,  importsnt  and  trifling,  in  the  same  train ;  and, 
on  thia  account,  produce  little  excitement  in  a  mere 
spectator,  and  often  as  little  even  in  the  busy  actors 
themselves.  The  thread  of  every  story  la  erabanassed 
and  tangled  with  a  thousand  different  threads,  erossing 
it  in  various  direaions,  running  with  it  in  pest,  or 
hanging  from  it  in  loopo  and  ends.  Theae  give  it  an 
appearance  of  ccmiplication,  which  forbids  any  attempc 
to  unravel  the  maze ;  and  though  small  portions  of  the 
plot  may  here  and  there  be  distinctly  visible,  the  con- 
nection of  the  whole  is  not  easily  and  at  onee  diaceroed. 
Now  the  novelist  must  strip  his  tale  of  all  uninteresting 
and  unimportant  appendages.  In  other  wovds^  the 
scenes  which  he  describes  should  be  made  up  of  the 
moat  expressive  pictures ;  the  lives  which  he  reconis 
should  have  no  common -place  inddeots.  And,  if  be 
ever  leaves  the  direct  path  of  hia  main  narrative^  he 
should  take  care  not  to  wander  ao  far  as  to  asake  the 
return  difficult,  or  to  confuse  those  trusting  to  hb  gui- 
dance, in  regard  to  its  trtie  coarse  and  bearings.  And 
as  with  the  events,  so  aleo  is  it  with  the  peraonagca  of 
real  lifik  The  great  mass  of  men  have  little  interesting 
in  their  charactera.  It  is  only  here  and  there  tfaai  we 
see  one  distinguished  from  the  common  herd,  by  singu- 
lar excellenciea,  great  eccentricity,  or  unbounded  wick- 
edoeaa ;  and  we  never  meet  with  a  naiBberof  straggly 
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marked  ehancteray  miffideat  to  people  the  eoenee  of  a 
well  wrought  fiction,  all  thrown  together,  to  contribute 
by  their  words  and  actions  to  the  conduct  of  a  sym- 
metrical pIoL  Further,  no  man's  true  disposition  or 
mental  qualities  appear  at  first  sight,  and  in  all  that  he 
says  and  does.  A  lifetime  scarce  serves  Ailly  to  de- 
▼elope  them.  In  fhct,  human  nature  is  so  complex,  in 
each  instance  made  up  of  so  many  different  and  even 
conflicting  elements,  that  every  day  spent  in  the  com- 
pany of  our  most  intimate  companions  must  teach  us 
something  new  in  regard  to  their  characters.  All  per- 
sons, too,  say  and  do  much  in  every  situation  that  con- 
tributes nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  But  in 
fiction  must  be  congregated,  and  put  in  harmonious 
action,  a  torge  number  of  highly  interesting  and  strongly 
marked  personages.  No  word  or  deed,  not  serving  to 
illastrate  some  one's  peculiarities,  or  to  carry  on  the 
thread  of  the  story,  should  be  sufifered  to  clog  its  course. 
Character  must  be  so  concentrated,  that  the  reader  may 
at  once  comprehend  the  whole,  and  experience,  from 
every  further  exhibition  of  it,  but  the  atrengthening  or 
renewal  of  his  first  impressions.  But  this  cannot  be 
done,  if  an  author  attempt  to  delineate  mind  in  all  its 
natural  complexity  of  feature  and  expression,  and, 
therefore,  iht  most  interesting  characters  are  those  in 
which  some  one  or  a  very  few  striking  peculiarities  s^ 
personified.  Such  an  one  the  reader  is  able  perfectly 
and  at  once  to  understand,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
leels  a  great  degree  of  self-satisfiiction,  with  what  he 
is  apt  to  consider  his  own  ready  discernment,  displayed 
in  this  act  of  comprehension. 

When  a  person  is  acted  upon  by  strong  passions, 
especially  ^hen  they  operate  to  oppress  and  weigh 
down  the  spirit,  it  is  unnatural  for  the  feelings  to  be 
expressed  in  language.  The  stronger  emotions  of  the 
soul,  either  because  the  inadequacy  of  words  is  felt,  or 
bec&use  in  moments  of  extreme  agitation  our  relatibns 
with  surrounding  humanity  are  forgotten,  or  our  sense 
IS  incoherent  and  confused,  are  generally  lost  in  silence, 
or  betrayed  only  by  inarticulate  or  vague  exclamations, 
or  by  mere  bodily  action — such  as  the  working  of  the 
countenance.  But  in  the  drama,  where  the  whole  plot 
is  developed  in  conversation,  it  is  necessary^  so  fiir  to 
deviate  from  nature,  as  to  make  the  deepest  feelings 
and  eniwiions  find  expression' in  language  exactly  sig- 
nificant and  deseriptive;  and  this  is  the  mostdiflicult 
part  of  the  dramatist^  task.  The  same  departure 
from  nature  ia  also  frequently  required  in  the  novel. 
For,  conversation  though  not  iu  only,  is  its  most  effec- 
tive resource.  An  exhibition  of  mere  dumb  feeling  will 
not  always  be  enough :  a  deeper  interest  may  be  given 
to  the  narrative  by  dramatic  passages-— especially  to 
the  delineation  of  character. 

Every  fiction  should  have  a  moral,  not  formally  set 
forth  at  the  end,  as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  fables, 
yet,  in  common,  most  fully  developed  and  illustrated 
in  dte  conclusion  of  the  narrative.  Vice  ought  usually 
to  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded.  The  principal 
acton  in  the  varied  scenes  over  which  we  have  looked, 
shouM  meet  with  the  late,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  justice, 
we  have  antidpated.  Now,  in  this  world,  rewards 
and  punishments  are  not,  to  our  view,  thus  impartially 
apportioned.  On  this  undisputed  fact  has  been  founded 
one  argument  in  favor  of  a  future  state  of  suffwing. 
But  it  it  evident  that  the  novel  reader  eannot  be  re> 


ferred  to  that  future  state,  in  order  that  his  precon- 
ceived notions  of  justice  should  be  there  vindicated. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  a  deviation  from  nature  is  gene* 
rally  necessary.  But  we  need  not  give  any  further 
examples  to  enforce  the  rule  laid  down.  If  the  few 
mentioned  were  the  only  ones  which  couU  be  adduced, 
it  would  seem  established  in  the  fullest  sense  of  its 
terms. 

The  style  of  novels  should  be  sprightly  and  piquant, 
racy,  nervous,  and  easy ;  sometimes  imitating  the  grave 
stateliness  of  history,  but  much  oftener  the  light  flow 
of  the  drama.  It  admits  of  much  varied  ornament. 
The  most  fanciful  images  and  flowers  of  poetry  may, 
with  good  effect,  be  profusely  shed  over  its  plainer 
frame-work.  It  is  in  the  dramatic  or  conversational 
parts  that  the  author's  talent  is  most  severely  tested, 
and  most  frequently  fails.  Here  are  to  be  avoided  the 
opposite  faults  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  collo- 
quial freedom  and  vulgarity  of  real  life,  and  the  mea- 
sured, pompous  style  of  Johnsonian  phraseology.  Mr. 
Cooper  most. frequently  sins  in  the  latter  respect,  by 
making  his  characters  of  every  degree  speak  too  mudi 
after  the  fashion  of  books ;  but  less,  perhaps,  in  the  vo- 
lumes befbre  us,  than  in  some  of  his  previous  fictions. 
The  novelist  must  not  suppose, 

«*  t7i  iilhll  iNCsnlc.  DaviMDtt  loqeslvr,  at  aodax 
rjtbiM,  emaneto  lacralS  SlinoiM  talentom. 
Ad  cumm  faihulttsque  del  8U«aiM  alonwL** 

But  it  is  in  bad  taate  to  make  every  menial  a  sworn 
enemy  of  all  grammatical  rules,  and  every  well  educated 
man,  a  pompous  dedaimer.  Indeed  in  the  former  case 
as  might  have  been  mentioned  under  the'  last  head, 
nature  ahould  usually  be  refined  upon:  her  pictures 
are  frequently  too  coarse  and  indelicate  for  eyes  polite. 
But  hers  grater  license  may  be  taken,  when  it  is  psrt 
of  an  author's  plan,  to  represent  the  true  character  and 
manners  of  any  particular  class.  And,  indeed,  the 
style-  and  tone  of  conversation  must  alwaya  depend 
much  upon  the  object  proposed — whether  the  writer 
aims  merely  at  making  his  story  interesting,  pr  wishes 
also  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  religious,  moral,  literary, 
or  political  discussion.  Mr.  Cooper  tells  us  that  he 
intends,  in  the  sequel,  to  attempt  a  delineation  of 
American  sodety,  and  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  has 
commenced  in  the  work  before  us.  Of  course  such  a 
subject  properly  gives  rise  to  much  grave  and  oratorical 
conversation. 

Those  tales  are  the  most  interesting,  in  which  there 
is  no  attempt  to  throw  a  deep  mystery  over  the  issue 
of  every  event,  and  the  character  of  each  person  in- 
trodoced-*lo  confound  the  reader  by  great  surprises-" 
resulu  contradicting  all  his  expectations.  It  is  much 
better  that  he  should  anticipate  something  of  the  sequel, 
if  the  disclosure  be  made  artfully,  so  that  he  may  au 
tribute  much  to  his  own  superior  discermnenL  We 
have  already  hinted  at  the  advantage  of  keeping  read- 
ers in  a  good  humor  with  themselves.  We  believe 
there  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  interest 
which  they  take  in  a  work.  When  a  striking  character 
is  introduced,  if  a  person  perusing  the  sketch  has  ever 
had  any,  even  tlie  most  confused,  crude,  imperfect  con- 
ception of  one  at  all  dmilar,  this  conception  is  imme- 
diately brought  into  vivid  remembrance,  and,  though 
reflecting  iu  light  principally  from  the  other,  appears 
often  as  an  original  from  which  that  has  been  copied. 
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At  least,  the  reader  feels  as  if  bis  obserrations  had 
been  as  acute  as  those  of  the  author.  And  this  coin- 
cidence of  conception  is  almost  certain  to  lake  place, 
whencTcr  the  picture  presented  is  true,  in  its  sabatancc, 
to  nature.  If  the  reader  can  almost  imagin*  that  be 
himself  is  tracing  out  the  story ;  and,  if,  while  one 
event  after  another  is  slowly  unfolded,  be  seems,  erer 
and  anon,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  yet  remains  hid- 
den to  persons  of  sight  less  quick  and  minds  more  dull 
of  comprehension,  he  taket  a  double  interest  in  his 
occupation. 

A  norel  would  seem  to  depend  for  its  excellence 
much  less  upon  the  plot  than  is  usually  imagined.  A 
ready  invention  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  important 
faculty  of  a  writer  of  fiction.  But  we  think  the  sha- 
ding has  more  to  do  with  the  general  eifect  than  the 
outline ;  and,  therefore,  that  great  skill  in  mixing  and 
laying  on  the  colors  is  preferable  to  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  drawing ;  though  the  latter  is  by  no  means  of 
small  importance.  A  plot  may  be  so  meager  that 
nothing  will  supply  the  deficiency;  and  that  every 
effort  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  profusion  of  incident  only 
servfs  to  render  it  the  more  apparent  Bat  meager^ 
ness  of  plot  is  not  one  of  the  most  common  (aults  of 
novel  writers.  More  fail  in  the  embellishment  than  in 
the  frame-work  of  their  fictions.  Incompleteness  of 
outline  is  a  still  rarer  defect ;  for  most  authors  form  a 
general  sketch  of  the  whole  at  first,  to  he  afterwards 
filled  up,  and  extended  to  the  dimensions  of  two  or 
three  volumes.  A  tale  may  be  finished  and  complete 
in  itself  and  yet  be  only  part  of  a  continuous  narra« 
tif  e — continuous  as  regards  some  important  personage 
therein,  or  in  respect  of  the  whole  plot.  Of  the  former 
kind  are  three  of  Cooper's  previous  fictions^  in  all 
which  appears  the  same  charactei^-the  most  interesting 
one  which  they  exhibit— though  in  each  under  a  dif- 
ferent guise :  first,  as  Le9ther9Uekmg  ;  then,  as  Hawk- 
iyti  and  lastly,  as  the  TViqvper.  Tales  of  the  second 
kind  cannot  well  be  as  complete  in  themselves  as  those 
Just  mentioned ;  but  still,  like  £mefl  Jtfottrtwcrf,  may 
conclude  with  a  disposition  of  the  various  actors,  which 
might  be  satisfactory  if  no  sequel  were  promised,  and, 
which  at  any  rate,  makes  a  six  months'  interval  be- 
tween the  two  paru  an  easily  tolerable  state  of  proba* 
tion. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  and  not  at  all  necessary,  that  a 
continual  and  deeply  exciting  interest  should  be  kept 
up  throughout  every  part  of  a  novel :  indeed,  the  read- 
er's feelings  will  hardly  bear  such  prolonged  tension : 
satiety  and  exhaustion  are  apt  to  be  the  consequence. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  a  late  English  work  of  fiction — 
•*Tom  Cringle's  Log"— that,  though  on  iu  original  pub- 
lication, by  monthly  chapters,  in  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
zine, it  delighted  all  iU  readers,  after  being  compacted 
into  the  form  of  a  book,  the  profusion  of  exciting  inter- 
est which  it  contained,  highly  entertaining  when  doled 
out  in  small  portions,  became  wearisome  and  palled  on 
the  appetite.  The  author  may  sometimes  sleep  in  order 
that  his  readers  should  enjoy  occasional  repose. 

"— operi  Id  loogo  flu  eftobrapere  ■odbqib,'* 

saith  Horace :  perhaps  he  might  better  have  said  with 
our  own  poet, 

"  A  prudent  ehlef  not  alwaya  doe*  dtsplay 
Bis  powers  in  eqaal  raoke  and  fair  array  j 


But  with  ihe  oecaiioo  and  ike  place  comply ; 
Conceal  hie  force,  nay,  eonetlmeB  eeeiii  to  Ay. 
Thoee  oft  are  tfraufeme  which  errors  leem, 
Nor  Ifl  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  thai  dream.** 

It  seems  necessary,  on  introducing  a  new  cbancur, 
to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  leading  pecoliaritia 
personified,  in  order  to  direct  and  concentrate  atientioo ; 
but,  as  much  as  possible,  the  reader  should  be  left  to 
form  his  own  notion  of  each  one,  from  the  tabieqtte&t 
developments  of  words  and  actions.    A  tingle  well 
drawn  scene  will  impress  upon  him  the  cbaractersof  the 
various  actors,  therein,  more  forcibly  than  ihe  most  la- 
bored description.    We  think  that  Mr.  Cooper  eviooei 
great  tact  in  this  particular.    With  little  preliminary 
form,  all  his  personages  are  placed  before  as,  lo  tpetk 
and  act  for  themselves.    The  reader's  idea  of  them  ii 
perhaps  the  better  for  not  being  in  every  respea  prcciK. 
His  comprehension  should  be  only  so  exact,  that  each 
new  development  should  appear  but  to  strengtbeo  fint 
impressions,  having,  at  the  fame  time,  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  novelty.    Mere  bodily  attractions  or  aeeoo- 
plishments,  however  well  described,  cannot  make  a 
character  interesting.    Even  the  highest  ovder  of  fe- 
male beauty,  exciting  as  in  the  reality  it  may  be,  aooot 
of  itself,  in  fiction,  though  never  so  glowingly  depicted, 
awaken  those  feelings  akin  to  the  warmest  lote,  vhidi 
oovel-resders  often  experience.     Mental  and  moral 
qualifications  are  those  which  strike  most  forciUj,  aod 
they  always  seem  to  draw  after  them,  at  least,  a  ftgoe 
notion  of  bodily  sppcarance.    We  always  form  ao  idea 
of  the  person  and  carriage  of  those  by  whoae  endow- 
ments of  mind  and  heart,  however  exhibited,  we  bare 
been    interested.     None  can    read   Bulwer*!  highly 
wrought  delineation  of  the  brilliant  geoias  and  glowing 
soul  of  threnee  LaaeeUct— her  commanding  iotelleet  and 
sparkling  wit;  her  proud  self-confidence,  yet  complete 
devotion — without  robing  these  spiritual  attribotea  in 
the  fkirest  drapery  of  earth,  to  whose  brigfat  tiou  aod 
graceful  folds  the  novelist's  description  can  add  scaite 
any  line  of  beauty,  or  delicate  richness  of  boe.  A 
character,  then,  which  is  to  hold  an  important  place  io 
the  story,  does  not  need  much  formal  explanation,  bat 
ahould  be  developed  in  action  ;  and,  of  coorae,  one,  io 
which  it  is  not  intended  that  we  should  foel  any  par- 
ticular interest,  needa  no  description  at  all    Thb  leada 
us  to  remark,  that,  where  a  character  is  iotrodoced 
merely  cm  passonl,  and  takes  but  a  momenUry  pait  in 
the  scene,  it  should  not  be  made  interesting  to  the  read- 
er, lest  a  feeling  of  disappointment  follow  iu  diaappeB> 
ance.    Such  a  disappointment  we  feel  at  the  speedy 
fate  of  Brooks,  the  gallant  young  sailor,  who  dano; 
the  fight  with  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  of  Afika,  greeu 
Paul  Po^is,  the  hero  of  Cooper*s  story,  with  the  na^- 
nition  of  a  iormer  acquaintance  in  sea  ssrvics,  sod  then  ii 
very  coolly  despatched,  and,  afterwards,  not  eveo  itoKiB> 
bered  in  the  recapitulation  of  the  killed  aod  woosded. 

A  character,  after  being  once  so  presented  (o  ihe 
reader,  that  he  seems  to  have  gotten  a  gcneial  compre- 
hension of  its  peculiarities,  ought  not  to  chsoge  io  aoy 
important  particular,  except  where,  at  first,  a  mask  baa 
been  worn  to  bide  the  true  features.  Of  such  a  fiioJi  al- 
so we  have  an  example  in  the  work  before  us.  John 
Effingham-— the  cold,  sarcaatic,  skeptical  wit—beeoffle^ 
beside  the  death>bed  of  Mr*  Monday,  a  humsneasd 
attentive  norM— «  tender,  warm-hearted  sikl  beoero- 
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lent  friend.  The  change  ondoubiedly  makes  him  ap- 
pear mora  amiable;  but  it  mystifies  and  disooarages 
the  reader,  who  had  thoaght  ^is  character  perfectly 
wet]  understood. 

Thas  ends  our  prtfou^  and  now  we  come  to  the  in- 
Iroducfton— of  Mr.  Cooper  to  our  readers;  for  we  are 
as  fond  of  formal  introductions  as  Captain  Truck  him* 
wt\t  When  we  first  beard  that  '  Homeward-Bound — 
A  Tale  of  the  Sea,'  was  in  press,  we  bailed  with  de- 
light the  Dovelist's  return  to  his  own  good  ship  and 
ancient  cruising  ground;  for,  with  many  others,  we 
had  lamented  his  late  rover  life,  and  thought  that  be 
was  gaining  neither  honor  nor  gold  thereby.  And 
when  the  book  made  its  appearance,  in  its  plain,  rather 
slovenly  American  dress,  eagerly  did  we  seek  after  it, 
and,  with  the  most  agreeable  anticipations,  sit  down  to 
the  perusal  of  it,  endeavoring  to  forget  or  overlook  the 
last  few  years,  and  to  connect  together  those  longer 
past,  the  present  and  the  future,  in  a  continuous  chain 
of  happy  recollections,  agreeable  sensations,  and  bright- 
ening prospects.  If  we  rose  disappointed  from  the 
task,  commenced  in  such  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  it 
was  not  because  the  book  seemed  entirely  devoid  of 
inent;  and  if,  in  the  following  pages,  we  blame  more 
than  we  praise,  as  an  apology  we  would  say, 

'  Indlgnor  qnandoque  bonus  dormltat  Homsros^' 

And  here  should  it  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  story  has  interested  us  much,  and  that  we  look, 
with  impatience  for  the  sequel ;  not  however  with  such 
high-wrought  expectation  as  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment of  these  volumes. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  remark  that  Mr.. 
Cooper's  preface  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate specimens  of  preface- writing,  which  we  remember 
ever  to  have  fallen  upon.  When  we  say  that  it  is  a 
childish  attempt  at  mock  ntiiotUy  we  express'  in  terms 
hardly  strong  enough  our  own  impression.  With  this 
brief  notice  of  it,  however,  we  pass  to  the  story  itself, 
of  which,  in  order  that  our  otiservations  may  be  the 
better  understood,  we  shall  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  scene  is  laid  principally  on  the  ocean,  and  is 
dated  two  yean  back.  Mr.  Edward  Efiingham,  a  wi- 
dower, with  his  lovely  daughter,  Eve,  and  his  cousin, 
John  Effingham,  set  sail  from  London,  in  the  Montaok 
packet,  of  New  York,  Captain  Truck.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers they  meet  with  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Blunt  and 
Mr.  Sharp,  whom  they  recognise  as  former  acqaaint- 
ances,  having  met  them  in  their  rambles  over  the  conti- 
nent, both  of  them  now  travelling  under  false  names ; 
one  from  mere  caprice,  the  other  perhaps  for  a  more 
solid  reason.  Besides  these  are  introduced  to  the  reader. 
Sir  George  Templeroore,  a  silly  English  baronet,  de- 
lighting in  a  plenitude  of  costly  clothing,  fine  jewelry, 
and  splendid  "  notions'^ — particularly  in  a  set  of  razors, 
a  dressing  case,  and  thirty- six  pair  of  pantaloons ;  Mr. 
Dod^,  a  Yankee  newspaper  editor,  who  has  paid  a 
flying  visit  of  six  months  to  Europe,  has  "seen  all  be 
tooniis  to  see,**  and  is  returning  to  i^ume  his  station 
beside  the  forms  of  "The  Dodgetown  Active  Enquirer,*' 
and  to  publish  voluminous  notes  of  foreign  travel ;  and 
Mr.  Monday,  an  itinerant  mercantile  agent.  While  the 
packet  is  getting  nnder-weigh,  a  police  officer  comes,  on 
board  with  a  warrant  for  a  steerage  passenger  named 
Davis,  but,  not  knowing  the  faeeof  his  intended  prison- 


er, cannot  point  him  out,  and,  at  last,  after  being  carried 
some  distance  into  the  channel,  hoping  that  a  boat 
which  pursues,  and  has  on  board  a  person  who  can 
identify  the  man,  may  overtake  the  ship,  is  obliged  to 
leave  her,  much  to  the  joy  of  all  the  passengers,  who 
have  become  greatly  interested  in  Davis  and  his  young 
wife,  though  not  before  the  chase  is  apparently  taken 
up  by  the  Foom^  a  British  corvette,  cruising  on  the 
coast.  These  introductory  scenes  are  of  a  highly  inte- 
resting and  stirring  nature,  areweli  depicted,  and,  be- 
skles,  give  an  admirable  opportunity,  which  the  author 
skilAilly  improves,  to  introduce  the  various  characten 
above  noticed  to  the  reader. 

The  Foam  continues  the  pureuit  day  after  day,  until 
It  can  be  no  longer  doubtful  that  her  object  is  to  over- 
haul the  packet.  Captain  Truck,  fearful  that  some  of 
his  sailora  may  have  been  guilty  of  smuggling  tobacco, 
and  thus  have  made  the  sbip  liable  to  seizure,  is  fertile 
in  expedients  for  escape ;  but  every  morning's  dawn 
reveals  the  corvette  still  in  sight  and  in  chase,  despite 
the  manoeuvres  which  the  darkness  has  covered,  until 
the  packet  is  fer  out  of  her  course,  and  her  captain  con- 
templates running  to  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  to  gain 
a  neutral  ground.  A  dreadful  gale  ensues ;  both  ves- 
sels, after  lying- to  as  long  as  possible,  are  obliged  to 
scud  before  the  wind.  The  Foam  gains  rapidly  on  her 
chase ;  at  the  morning  dawn  she  appeare  in  the  dim 
light  careering  on  close  in  the  Montauk^s  wake ;  then 
they  are  beam  and  beam,  and  for  one  fearful  moment 
aeem  about  to  come  into  collision ;  but  "  aflTrighted," 
they  recede ;  the  corvette  bounds  past,  driven  before 
the  gale,  and  soon  disappeara  from  the  horizon.  Captain 
Truck  benevolently  cogjecturing  that  she  has  found  a 
rocky  bed  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  The  Montauk  after^ 
wards  is  dismasted,  and,  another  vessel  bound  to  New 
York  falling  in  with  her,  all  the  passengere,  except  the 
drmnatiM  pertcna  of  the  novel,  who,  for  Mr.  Cooper's 
convenience,  prefer  to  remain,  are  transferred  to  the 
latter.  Jury  masts  are  then  erected,  but  soon  *'  land, 
ho!'>  is  the  cry,  and  they  find  themselves  near  the 
African  eoasu  At  a  little  distance,  high  up  on  the  sand, 
lies  a  Danish  vessel.  They  visit  her,  and  find  her  to 
have  been  rifled  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  not  far  ofl*  is  dis- 
covered the  body  of  one  of  the  crew  murdered  by  these 
savages.  Captain  Truck  determines  to  possess  him- 
eelf  of  the  Dane's  spare ;  he  manages  to  get  his  vessel 
safely  moored  within  the  reefs  lining  the  coast ;  and 
leaving  the  Effinghams,  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Blunt, 
on  board,  takes  all  the  rest,  both  seamen  and  passen- 
gera,  to  the  wreck,  which  is  some  leagues  off,  concealed 
from  view  by  an  intervening  point  of  land.  The  spars, 
after  a  bloodless  encounter  with  the  Arabs,  are  unship- 
ped and  formed  into  a  raft;  and,  on  the  second  night, 
the  successful  party  moor  near  the  point  which  hidea 
the  Montauk  from  sight.  In  the  meantime  the  ship  is 
visited  by  the  barbaiians;  the  passengers,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Blunt,  who  provea  an  expert  seaman, 
escape  in  the  long-boat,  after  many  perils,  and,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  next  morning,  fall  in  with  Captain  Truck 
and  his  party.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  and  the  loss 
of  several  lievs,  the  Montauk  is  rescued,  her  new  maste 
are  stepped,  and  she  is  gotten  again  to  sea.  During 
these  adventures,  Mr.  Blunt  becomes  Paul  Powis,  and 
Mr.  Sharp,  Sir  Qeorg e  Templemore— the  other  passen- 
ger of  that  name  proving  but  a  pseudo-baronet.    Only 
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the  reader,  bowevor,  ie  acquainted  with  theae  chaogea, 
the  Eifinghama  had  known  the  truth  from  the  firat,  and 
the  otbera  remain  in  ignorance.  Soon  after  the  eecape 
from  the  Araba,  Mr.  Mond.<y  diea  on  board,  from 
wounda  received  in  the  fight.  When  at  the  point  of 
deaih  he  confidet  to  Mr.  John  Effingham  and  Mr.  Blunt 
Bome  sealed  papers,  not  to  be  opened  until  after  hia 
deceaae. 

The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  New  York  ia  proa- 
peroua;  but  jaat  off  Sandy  Hook  appeara  the  Foam  I 
She  reoognix^a  her  ohaae,  and  her  commander,  Captain 
Dttcie^  aaka  permiaaion  to  come  on  board  the  latter, 
where  he  explains  the  object  of  his  pur8uit--a  forger, 
who  haa  escaped  from  England  with  a  large  sum  of 
government  money.  The  soi-disAnl  barunct  turns  out 
to  be  the  criminal,  and  is  delivered  up.  Paul  Powis 
also  returns  with  Captain  Ducic,  under  circumstances 
apparently  disagreeable,  but  not  explained  to  the  other 
paaaeng^rs,  or  to  the  reader.  In  his  hurry,  he  carries 
off  with  him  the  sealed  papers  left  by  Mr.  Monday,  as 
before  mentioned.  The  Eifinghama,  Sir  George  Tom* 
plemore,  and  Mr.  Dodge  diaembark  safely  on  American 
ground.  Here  ends  the  story  for  the  present;  but  a 
sequel  is  promised.    Mr.  Cooper  says  in  his  preface, 

"In  one  respect,  this  book  ia  a  parallel  to  Franklin's 
well-known  apologue  of  the  hatter  and  his  sign.  It 
was  commenced  with  a  sole  view  to  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  society  in  the  United  Stales,  through  the  agen- 
cy, in  part,  of  a  set  of  charactera  with  different  pecu- 
liarities, who  had  freshly  arrived  from  Europe,  and  to 
whom  the  diatinctive  featurea  of  the  country  would  be 
apt  to  present  themselvea  with  greater  force,  than  to 
thoae  who  had  never  lived  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
thinga  portrayed.  By  the  original  plan,  the  work  waa 
to  open  at  the  threshold  of  the  country,  or  with  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers  at  Sandy  Hook,  from  which 
point  the  tale  waa  to  have  been  carried  regularly  for- 
ward to  ita  conclusion.  But  a  consultation  with  others 
has  left  little  more  of  this  plan  than  the  hatter's  frienda 
left  of  hia  sign.  As  a  vessel  was  introduced  in  the  first 
chapter,  the  ery  waa  for  *<  more  ship,"  until  the  work 
had  become  "all  ships"  it  actually  closing  at,  or  near, 
the  spot  where  it  waa  originally  intended  it  should 
aommence.  Owing  to  this  diversion  from  the  author's 
design — adeaign  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  pro- 
Jeota-^a  necessity  has  been  created  of  running  the  tale 
through  two  separate  works,  or  of  making  a  hurried 
and  insufficient  conclusion.  The  former  soheme  has, 
consequently,  been  adopted." 

Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  as  good  in  Homeward-Bound 
aa  in  any  of  his  previous  novels*- better  than  in  aome 
of  them.  It  is  easy  and  vivacious,  spirited  and  ner- 
vous. Yfc  have  already  commended,  in  general  terms, 
the  conversational  parte,  but  in  narrative  certainly  lies 
his  fort.  To  the  plot  of  this  story  we  take  more  ex- 
ception. The  two  faults  above-mentioned  as  uncom- 
mon onea^inaompletcncas  and  meagerness  of  plot — 
are  here  exemplified.  The  work  appears  to  us  like  the 
few  first  chapters  of  a  novel  spun  out  to  the  siie  of  two 
volumes.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the  author, 
finding  hia  introduction  growing  too  long,  had  deter- 
mined, instead  of  curtailing  it,  to  lengthen  it  out,  by 
insertions,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  to  the  dimensions  ne- 
ceaaary  for  a  aeparate  existence.  A  atory  founded  on 
acenea  of  still  life  would  not  perhaps  require  such  ful- 
ness of  plot  aa  one  like  the  present,  in  which  more 
Btirring  eventa  are  narrated.    Mr.  Cooper  telle  ua,  in 


the  passage  extracted  from  hia  preiacc^  that  a  miU 
part  of  hia  original  purpose  has  grown  up  into  an  in- 
dependent plan.  It  might  have  been  expected  tkit  i 
plan  thus  originated  would  lack  complrtenesi  ud  co- 
piouaneaa.  Then  the  conclusion  is  quite  oniatialaeiory. 
The  cadence,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  story,  h  not 
greater  than  might  properly  finish  a  chapter  midwaj 
in  a  tale. 

In  the  prc»ccaa  of  stretching  out  his  scanty  mttemli 
to  the  necessary  limits,  the  author  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  introducing  entirely  too  much  of  thetechni* 
cal  operations  of  seamanahip  into  hia  tde.   He  mast 
have  intended  it  principally  for  landsmen,  and  yet  bu 
awelled  the  narrative  by  a  minute  deacriptioe,  vmt- 
times,  indeed,  expressly  suited  to  the  comaonrreida, 
but  oftener  incomprehensible  excepting  by  sailon,  of 
every  movement  of  the  Montauk.    We  have  an  inpita- 
aion,  though  not  certain,  that  Mr.  Cooper  kM  before 
been  accuaed  of  pretending  to  loo  mach  naaticil  lore^ 
and  have  even  heard  hia  authority,  on,  at  lc«i,  out 
point  of  aeamanabip  introduced  into  the  prtscat  vo- 
lume, seriously  questioned.    Perhaps  he  baa  btd  in 
view  such  a  charge,  and  haa  aooght  to  vindicate  hii 
character  aa  an  "  j>ld  aalt"    But  we  confess  oai  igno- 
rance of  all  things  ship-ahape,  or  ahip-pcrtaining,  be- 
yond aome  few  christian  names  of  maatt,  sails  ud 
yards.    There  is,  however,  a  aomething  in  maiine  lan- 
guage very  expreaaive^  though  one  knows  not  ezacilj 
what  it  meana.     We  have,  at  timea,  watched  tbe  norel- 
ist's  manoeu vrea  with  his  ship,  in  perfect  ignonnce  oi 
what  was  going  on,  yet  with  intense  interest,  sort  tbit 
every  movement  waa  faat  haatening  some  important 
result;  or,  perhaps,  affected  sympathetically,  as  one 
who  smiles  when  another  laughs  in  his  presence,  vitb- 
out  knowing  the  cause  of  hia  mirth.    There  isancr- 
voua  brevity  in  aca-phrasea,  which  typifies  prompt  and 
energetio  action ;  in  abort,  a  aomething,  which,  like 
pantomime,  afforda  great  play  for  the  imaginaticai. 

Captain  'Truck  ia  an  admirable  character,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  exactly  that  aort  which  Cooper  can  beat  por- 
tray. All  hia  novela  illuatrate  thia  remark.  His  (art 
liea  not  in  the  deacription  of  refined  and  polished  life. 
Courts  and  drawing  rooma  are  not  hia  proper  field.  A 
rough-hewn  son  of  nature,  whether  wandering  diroogb 
traokleas  wilda,  a  trapper  or  a  acout,  or  atanding  on  a 
ahip'a  deck  and  raiaing  hia  voice  above  the  tempest,  he 
deplete  as  none  else  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Even  his  well-dreased  peraonagea  appear  to  most  ad- 
vantage, when  thrown  into  circuniatances  calling  into 
action  their  more  rude  and  hardy  talenta.  Paul  Povi* 
is  at  no  time  so  interesting  aa  when  commander  of  tbe 
ship's  launch,  either  for  escape  or  battle.  He  bandies 
the  wheel,  or  a  swivel,  or  the  sailor's  lingo,  much  more 
effectively  than  the  polite  parte  of  speech.  Ab  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  these  remarka,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
almost  every  character  of  the  story,  not  having  some 
rugged  peculiarities  to  support  it,  falls  into  compara- 
tive inanity.  This  is  particularly  obaervable  ia  regard 
to  the  femalea  introduced :  or  we  should  rather  ose 
the  singular,  aa  Eve  ia  the  only  prominent  femak  char- 
acter. We  are  told  that  ahe  ia  beauiafol,  lovely,  aad 
aoeomplished.  It  ia  aought  to  inveat  her  with  varied 
charma  of  mind,  of  peraon  and  of  dress;  bat  tbe  reader 
ia  intereated  in  her  chiefly*- per hapa  aolely^^aabebved 
by,  and  loving  Paul  Powia. 

Mr.  Dodge  ia  eertainly  a  very  amuaing,  tboogh  a 
very  unfair  apeeimen  of  Yankee  newspaper  editors  and 
tourists.    But  hia  oharacter  ia  ovcrdnwn,  at  least  for 
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the  American  reader;  Englishmen  may  look  ai  it  with 
more  allowance.  Hia  mental  and  moral  pecaliaritiea, 
however,  are  of  a  eoarae,  roagh  kind;  as  atrong-ly 
marked  and  salient  as  those  of  Captain  Truck,  though  so 
diiTerent  in  nature.  The  two  couains,  Edward  and  John 
Effingham,  excite  little  inteiesu  The  former,  though 
a  man  of  'Angularly  correct  judgment,"  is  rather 
womanish,  and  takes  little  active  part  even  in  the  quiet 
scenes  of  the  stoiy.  •  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  hotbing  to 
recommend  him,  but  his  gentility,  though  evidently 
intended  for  a  pleasing  example  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man, leaves  rather  a  disagreeable  impretsion  on  the 
reader's  mind,  from  the  want  of  force  in  the  delinea- 
tion. Mr.  Monday  is  quite  a  negative  sort  of  charac- 
ter ;  and,  if  the  sealed  papers,  which  he  leaves  behind, 
are  to  disclose  any  thing  very  important  to  the  narrative, 
we  can  only  say  that  this  part  of  the  plot  seems  awk- 
wardly introduced.  If  they  contain  nothing  impor- 
tant, it  bears  an  unmeaning  aspect.  At  any  rate,  a  mys- 
tery is  thrown  over  the  whole  affair,  which  might  better 
have  been  cleared  up,  at  least  so  far,  that  the  connection, 
if  any  there  be,  between  Mr.  Monday  and  the  other  cha- 
racters, might  have  begun  to  appear.  But  perhaps  we 
gt>  beyond  our  depth  in  criticising  what  may  depend 
on  the  unpublished  sequel  for  its  true  bearing. 

We  shall  not  meddle  with  Mr.  Cooper's  political  opin* 
ions,  and  but  little  with  bis  notions  of  American  socie- 
ty ^our  principal  object  being,  to  examine  into  the  Kte- 
rary  merits  of  his  work.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  in 
silence  one  prominent  feature  of  the  author's  character, 
which  is  displayed  on  almost  every  page— his  want  of 
patriotic  feeling.  We  before  knew  that  he  often  as- 
sumed a  querulous  tone,  when  dwelling  on  the  requital 
which  his  own  services  to  the  nation  have  met  with; 
but  did  not  imagine  that  hia  soul  had  become  so  com- 
pletely warped,  by  brooding  over  supposed  wrongs. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Cooper's  residence  abroad  has  thus  alien- 
ated his  heart;  or,  as  is  more  likely,  has  led  him  into 
a  whimsical  affectation  of  what  he  calls  ''cosmopolit- 
ism." He  would  doubtless  say,  in  answer  to  a  charge 
of  his  wanting  nationality  of  feeling,  that  a  person 
may  be  patriotic,  and  yet  see  clearly  all  the  faults  of 
his  countrymen;  that  blindness  to  these  arises  from 
illiberal  prejudice.  Yes,  the  true  patriot,  in  heart  as 
wall  as  principle,  may  see  faults,  but  not  faults  only  or 
chiefly;  and  he  will  naturally  love  to  dwell  on  his 
country's  honot  rather  than  her  reproach.  He  will 
not  exaggerate  her  weak  points,  or  expose  them  wan- 
tonly to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners,  who  gloat  oy€r  every 
ludicrous  representation  of  Ameriean  character.  In 
fact,  no  man  of  truly  warm,  ardent  patriotism  can  free 
himself  entirley  from  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  own  land. 
All  varieties  of  the  emotion  of  love  produce  a  degree  of 
blindness  to  the  loved  object's  imperfections.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  love  in  true  patriotism. 
There  is  in  it  a  pride,  mingled  with  affection,  which 
identifies  the  citizen,  in  his  own  feelings,  with  the  na- 
tion ;  which  makes  him  bear,  as  a  personal  reproach, 
every  suin  upon  his  country's  honor.  "Cosmopolitism" 
is  as  inconsistent  with  patriotism,  as  omnipresence  is 
with  finite  being.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  anxious  to  repel 
the  least  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  fator  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  does  it  by  exhibiting  violent  prejudices, 
thinly  elad  indeed  in  a  mock  garb  of  impartiality, 
ogaHui  hia  oonntrymen.  If  the  book  had  been  writ- 
ten purposely  to  tickle  the  depraved  appetite  of  those 
Englishmen,  who,  the  last  to  acknowledge  any  Araeri- 
cma  book  worth  reading,  are  the  first  to  lavish  enco- 


miums upon  every  printed  defamation  of  American 
character,  coming  from  this  side  the  water,  and  to  deem 
oracular  every  prediction  unfavorable  to  American  in. 
stitutions,  it  could  hardly  have  displayed  more  illiberal 
feelings  toward  that  character  and  those  institutions. 
Mr.  Dodge  is  not  only  a  caricature,  but  a  gross  libel 
on  the  newspaper  editors  of  our  country ;  not  because 
there  are  none  of  that  profession  equally  despicable, 
but  because  he  is  held  up  as  a  fair  representative  of  tbo 
whole  class,  and  the  author's  declared  object  is  the  cor- 
rect delineation  of  the  state  of  American  society. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  foreign  travel  rightly  im- 
proved, may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  traveller  in 
many  respects,  and  not  least  in  polishing  and  refining 
his  manners.  We  are  also  free  to  confess,  that  we 
think  Americans,  generally,  rather  deficient  in  point  of 
good  manners.  If,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  asserts,  courts 
are  the  only  places  where  the  laws  of  social  etiquette 
can  be  successfully  studied,  then  may  our  countrymen 
never  improve  in  this  science.  But  we  think  other- 
wise. The  general  rules  of  good-breeding  are  all 
founded  en  knowledge  of  the  world  ahd  of  human  na- 
ture ;  this  knowledge  may  be  acquired  under  any  one 
kind  of  institutions  as  well  as  under  another.  Then 
practice  must  fix  these  rules  in  the  memory  and  the 
habit;  and  surely  we  have  enough  of  good  society  in 
the  United  States  to  afford  practice  in  the  forms  of  po- 
liteness. True  we  have  in  force  among  us  fewer  of  the 
mere  conventional  laws  of  good-manners,  than  they 
have  in  the  old  nations  of  Europe;  but  he  that  observes 
the  general  rules  before  mentioned,  which  are  of  uni- 
versal authority,  and  those  arbitrary  laws  which  the 
fashion  of  his  own  count  ry  has  introduced,  is  a  well-bred 
man ;  and  if  such  an  one  travels  in  a  foreign  laud,  he 
seldom  fails  to  discover  and  obey  the  peculiar  legem 
loci.  The  difficulty  with  us  is  not  that  our  institutions 
are  inconsistent  with  good-manners,  or  even  unfriend- 
ly to  them,  though,  certainly,  monarchial  and  aristo- 
cratic establishments  are  more  favorable  to  them  than 
ours.  But  good* breeding,  for  reasons  which  we  need 
not  here  particularize,  is  not  sufficiently  prised  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  countrymen,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
made  such  an  essential  part  of  education  among  us,  as 
with  the  more  weidthy  and  luxurious  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. But  to  assert  thai  there  is  no. such  thing  as  a 
well-bred  American,  unless  where  the  manners  have 
been  formed  by  education,  residence,  or  travel,  abroad, 
as  Mr.  Cooper  virtually  asserts,  is  to  caricature  the 
state  of  society  among  ua  very  broadly. 

During  his  sojourn  in  Europe  our  author  had  several 
interviews  with  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and,  in  hia  **  Glean- 
ings," hss  given  an  ample  account  of  one  of  theae 
meetinga,  which  Scott  thus  mentions  in  his  disry : — 
"To-day"  (we  quote  from  memory)  "met  Mr.  Cooper 
the  American  novelist.  He  has  the  manners,  or  rather 
want  of  manners,  common  to  his  countrymen."  This 
passive  has,  no  doubt,  inflicted  a  sore  wound  on  Mr. 
Cooper's  pride ;  and  it  is  said,  though  we  can  hardly 
credit  the  story — it  has  not,  however,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  contradicted — that  he  asserts  openly  that  ScotC 
died  a  drunkard!  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  labor  hard 
in  the  work  before  us,  to  disprove  Sir  Walter's  accu- 
sation, by  demonstrating  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  manners.  His  countrymen  he 
leaves  to  vindicate  their  own  honor,  and,  in  fact,  adda 
his  voice  in  their  condemnation,  but  would  prove  him- 

i'  eeff  a  paragon  of  politeness.    How  he  supports  this 
character  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  for  feor  of  expo- 
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ting  our  Amerioan  ignonace ;  but  eerUinly  we  were 
"  ukea  abeok" — to  uae  what  we  believe  is  a  weU>ao- 
erediied  eea-phraee  when  Paul  Powie,  on  parting  with 
Eve  Effingham  and  her  father,  whose  lives  he  had  saved 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  his  bravery  and  skill,  poUiely 
remarked, 

* "  Chance  has  several  times  thrown  me  into  yonr 
society,  Mr.  Effingham — Miss  Effingham — and,  should 
the  same  good  fortune  ever  again  occur,  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  address  you  at  once  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ancc.»» ' 

Probably  Mr.  Cooper  had  found  in  his  well-thombed 
copy  of  the  "Laws  of  Etiquette,**  with  which  he  is, 
doubtless,  as  familiar  as  Captain  Track  with  his  favorite 
author,  Vattel,  that  passing  acquaintances,  formed  at 
places  of  public  resort,  and  in  journeying  by  sea  and 
land  are  not  to  be  renewed,  as  of  course,  at  after  meet- 
ings! 

Mr.  Cooper  is  soon  to  give  us  the  sequel  of  his  story, 
in  which  he  will  attempt  a  complete  delineation  of 
American  society.  We  predict  that  this  attempt  will 
prove  a  signal  fSulure.  His  cosmopolitism,  or  so-called 
freedom  from  prejudice,  will  be  greatly  in  the  way  of  a 
fair  representation  of  our  national  characteristics.  Be- 
sides, as  we  have  before  remarked,  bis  fort  does  not  lie 
in  tiie  description  of  refined  and  polished  life : — ^now 
we  think  that  there  is  enough  refinement  and  polish  in 
the  United  States,  to  put  him  at  fault  in  the  endeavor 
to  personify  them  in  a  fictitious  character.  We  pre- 
dict that  he  will  fail;  yet  with  all  our  hearts — for  his 
country's  honor,  his  own  reputation,  and  our  entertain- 
ment— wish  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  prophet's 
disgrace,  the  most  abundant  sucoess. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS, 

OR,   THK  MEMO  IRS  Or  ▲  FRBMCB  RBTDGBB   VAMiLT, 

Traoilated  and  compiled  from  the  orifioa]  nanuscripts  of  J 
Fontaine,  by  one  of  hit  desccodaote.  John  8.  Tajlor:  Ifew 
York.   18S8. 

An  entertaining  little  story,  plainly  told,  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  in  European  history.  The 
naioeU  with  which  Mr.  Fontaine^  in  his  old  age,  sits 
down  to  entertain  his  Huguenot  children  with  a  family 
tale^the  simple  manner  in  which  he  relates  the  stir- 
ring incidents  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  his  adven- 
turous life— carries  the  mind  irresistibly  back  to  the 
winter  evening  tales  of  childhood,  and  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  we  used  to 
devour  the  legends  of  the  nursery. 

Though  it  purports  to  be  the  tale  of  a  family,  the 
work  before  us  is  the  story  of  thousanda.  Varying  the 
detail,  with  slight  alterations,  many,  besides  his  two 
thousand  descendants,  may  read  their  family  history  in 
the  auto-biography  of  Mr.  Fontaine.  The  persecutions 
and  oppressions  which  drove  him  from  his  belU  France^ 
drove  our  ancestors  to  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and  peo- 
pled the  wilds  of  a  new  world  with  the  champions  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  protestanu  of  Ger- 
many, the  Huguenots  of  France,  with  ihe  dissenters  and 
congregationalista^f  England  and  Scotland,  fled  from 
their/alA«r*/aiu(,  to  seek  a  place  in  an  unezplorfd  wiU 
derness,  where  they  might  worship  God,  according  to 
conscience  and  to  reason. 

The  early  prolestants  were  dragooned  from  place  to 
place  in  Catholic  Europe^  and  hunted  down  like  beasu 


of  the  foresL  Steadfast  in  their  frkh,  they  eoottdend 
persecatkm  a  privilege.;  tortare,  beatitude;  and  bv- 
tytdoo,  gkMry ;  with  spirits  which  opprewon  eoold  m 
crush,  nor  cnielty  tame,  they  bad  learned  m  the  adiod 
of  adversity,  the  worth  of  that  freedom  they  cooid  oat 
enjoy.  They  it  was  who  brought  to  the  western  he- 
misphere the  germ  of  liberty,  out  of  which  the  indepeo* 
dence  of  these  United  States  was  unfolded  to  the  world. 

Though  history  proper  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  grand  features  and  general  outline  of  thoae  tioei, 
by  revealing  to  us  the  persecutions  and  uiffcriogs,  and 
heroism  of  the  noted  few,  we  cannot  catch  fran  her 
formal  manner,  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  soch  works 
as  the  present,  that  complete  the  picture.  Mr.  Foe- 
taine  takes  us  familiarly  by  the  hand,  leads  us  to  bis 
home,  points  us  to  the  ruins  of  his  church,  which  bigo- 
try had  razed,  and  where  persecution  forfasde  hjei  to 
minister.  He  conducts  us  thence  with  his  neigbbon  to 
secret  worship  in  the  wood.  And  entering  into  ihck 
feelings,  we  follow  him  and  them  to  prison,  where  we 
witness  the  sufferingSy  end  are  made  folly  aoqaaiated 
with  the  condition  of  a  Huguenot  of  the  I7ih  ohuo^. 

Mr.  Fontaine  commences  the  annals  of  his  fiuoiiy 
from  his  great  grandfather,  John  de  la  Footsine,  who 
bore  a  commission  in  *'  Les  ordonaoces  du  Roy,"  in  the 
household  of  Francis  L  He  conducted  himself  m 
honorably  and  uprightly,  that  even  after  his  frtheraod 
himself  had  embraced  protestantism  at  its  first  preich- 
ing  in  1535,  be  remained  in  his  o/i&cB,  sod  oontiooed  in 
it  daring  the  reigns  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  sod  Qotil 
the  second  year  of  Charles  IX. 

At  the  edict  of  Pacification,  called  the  Jaoiwy 
Edict,  granted  in  t56i,  the  protestants  wen  hikd  iato 
false  security,  and  induced  to  lay  down  their  aras. 
John  de  la  Fontaine  trusting  to  the  immunities  goaran- 
tied  to  them,  deemed  himself  secure  without  the  protec- 
tion aflSmled  by  his  oflice,  and  threw  uphiscomisissioik 
But,  continues  our  biographer,  "  Some  of  the  sworn 
enemies  of  God  and  bis  gospel,  who  had  long  watched 
John  de  la  Fontaine,  and  conceived  a  deep  hatred 
against  him,  thought  the  time  had  now  arnred  when 
they  might  aafely  put  him  out  of  the  way;  sod  sock 
a  man  being  got  rid  of,  it  would  be  ccNDpsnuTelf 
easy  to  disperse  the  rest  of  the  coogregatioa  lowhidi 
he  belonged. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1 563  that  some  of  these  mffiaos 
were  despatched  from  the  city  of  Le  Mans  in  setith  of 
him ;  and  in  the  night  tiroe,^when  be  least  expected 
such  a  fate,  he  was  dragged  out  of  doors,  and  his  throat 
cut;  his  wiie,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  oonfioenent, 
had  followed  him,  hoping  by  her  entreaties,  to  sare  his 
life ;  but  she  shared  the  same  fate. 

"  James  de  la  Fontaine,  roy  grandfather,  then  tbir^ 
teen  or  foifrteen  years  old,  with  Abrahaiii,  two  yw* 
his  junior,  and  another  brother  still  younger,  fied  froo 
the  bloody  scene,  full  of  horror  and  conaurnatioo,  with- 
out a  guide  save  the  providence  of  God,  and  do  aim  but 
to  get  au  far  as  possible  from  the  barbarians,  who  bad 
in  one  moment  deprived  them  of  both  father  and  mother. 
They  did  not  atop  until  they  reached  Rochelie,  iheo  a 
very  safe  place  for  protestants,  containing  om  it  did, 
within  its  wslls,  many  faithful  servants  of  the  UfinS 
God.  These  poor  lada  were  actually  begging  i^r 
bread  when  they  arrived  there,  and  were  without  any 
recommendation  aava  their  appearanoa.    Achsritahk 
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sfaoemaluir,  who  feariid  God,  and  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, received  James  into  his  house,  and  into  his 
affecUons  also^  and  taught  him  his  trade.  They  all 
three  lived  poorly  enough,  until  James  reached  man- 
hood ;  he  then  entered  upon  commercial  pursuits,  and 
his  career  aAerwards  was  comparatively  prospermia. 
In  the  year  1603,  he  married,  and  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  (James,)  my  father.  He  married  again, 
but  bad  no  addition  to  his  family ;  and  belter  would 
it  have  been  for  him  had  he  remained  a  widower,  for 
his  last  wife  attempted  to  poison  him ;  and  though  un- 
SQooessful,  the  affair  became  too  notorious  to  be  hushed 
up.  She  was  carried  to  prison,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  It  so  happened  that  Henry  IV  was  then  at 
Rocbelle,  and  application  was  .made  to  him  for  pardon ; 
he  said  before  ^e  granted  it,  he  must  see  the  husband 
she  had  been  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  When  my 
grandfather  appeared  before  htm,  he  cried  out,  *  Let  her 
be  hanged,  let  her  be  hanged,^vm(re  iomt  grU!  he  is  the 
handsomest  man  in  my  kingdom.'  I  have  seen  his  pic- 
ture, and  it  certainly  did  represent  him  as  a  handsome 
man.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"I  now  proceed  to  my  own  father,  who  at  an  early 
age  discovered  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  a  very 
serious  turn  of  mind.  I  was  the  youngest  child  of  my 
parents,  and  have  but  little  personal  recollection  of  your 
grandfather,  being  only  eight  years  old  when  he  died. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  figure,  clear  complexion,  pure 
red  and  white,  and  of  so  dignified  a  deportment,  that 
he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
io  contact.  He  absented  himself  on  festive  occasions, 
bat  never  failed  to  visit  every  family  in  his  flock  twice 
a  yr4ur.  The  sick  and  afilicted  were  visited  as  soon  as 
their  affliction  was  made  known  to  him.  When  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  praying  with  the  sick,  crowds 
would  flock  to  hear  him,  filling  the  house — for  you  must 
know  that  in  that  district  all  were  protestants,  save 
four  or  five  families.  He  was  most  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate, and  employed  all  his  knowledge,  his  talents,  and 
his  studies  in  the  service  of  God.  He  had  great  learn- 
ing, quick  and  ready  wit,  clear  and  sonorous  voioe, 
natural  and  agreeable  action,  and  he  always  made  use 
of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  language;  and  genuine 
humility,  crowning  the  whole,  gave  such  a  charm  to  his 
discourses,  that  he  delighted  all  who  heard  him.  *  *  * 

"  I  now  return  to  my  own  history.  I  went  to  Saintes 
to  reside,  in  order  to  have  the  assistance  of  two  able  and 
pious  ministers,  Mr.  Mainard  and  Mr.  Borillak,  in 
pursuing  my  theological  studies.  After  awhile  they 
also  were  cast  into  prison,  and  I  returned  home. 

*'  My  brother  Peter  had  been  minister  of  my  father's 
parish  ever  since  his  death,  and  about  this  time  he  was 
seized  under  a  '  lettre  de  cachet,*  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Oleron.  The  church  at  Vaux  was  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  most  of  the  churches  iu  our  province 
shared  the  same  late ;  thus  my  neighbors  could  not  reach 
a  place  of  worship  without  great  fatigue ;  and  feeling 
compassion  for  them,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  I  felt 
myself  called  on  to  invite  them  to  join  me  in  my  family 
devotions.  The  number  who  came  soon  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  fiAy,and  I  then  recommended  to  them 
not  to  come  daily  as  heretofore.  I  frequently  changed 
the  days  of  assembling,  giving  previous  notice  to  the 
people;  and  we  continued  this  endearing  intercourse 
uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  winter. 


"A  rumor  prevailed  that  there  were  meetings  in  our 
parish,  and  that  I  was  the  preacher ;  but  we  had  no  trai- 
tor in  our  ranks,  and  the  papists  were  unable  to  disco- 
ver any  thing  with  sufilcient  certainty  to  make  a  handle 
of.  Our  holy  intercourse  continued  without  any  draw- 
back till  Palm  Sunday,  1684.  On  that  day  some  of  my 
neighbors  came  to  my  house  as  usual,  and  not  finding 
me  there  they  retired  to  the  wood  behind  my  house,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  mason  by  trade,  who  read  very 
well,  officiated  as  their  pastor.  He  read  several  chap- 
ters from  the  Bible,  the  prayers  of  the  church,  a  sermon, 
and  they  sang  psalms.  This  meeting  having  been 
open^  it  was  noised  abroad,  and  on  Holy  Thursday 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  persons  assembled  on  the 
same  spot,  the  mason  again  their  pastor ;  and  on  Easter 
day  the  number  increased  to  a  thousand.  *  *  *  * 

''Warrants  were  issued;  and  tlie  Grand  Provost 
and  his  archera  were  in  search  of  us.  I  was  absent ; 
the  country  people,  having  had  timely  notice,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  wood,  and  afler  scouring  the  country,  the 
archere  fi>und  no  one  but  the  poor  mason,  who  had  ofil- 
eiated ;  him  they'^took,  fastened  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
dragged  to  Saintes,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  They 
threatened  him  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  hanged  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
capital.  It  was  late  when  they  arrived — too  late,  they 
told  him  for  him  to  be  hanged  that  night,  and  that  one 
solitary  chance  for  life  yet  remained  to  him,  and  that 
was  16  recant  without  delay ;  for  if  he  once  got  within 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  a  hundred  religions  would  not 
save  him  from  death." 

Mr.  Fontaine  was  also  thrown  into  prison ;  and  here 
commences  the  adventurous  life  of  this  singular  man. 

At  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  after  he 
had  failed  in  the  council  of  eldera  and  ministers,  to 
prevail  on  that  body  to  resist  persecution,  and  call  on 
the  protestants  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  live^  and  their  property,  he  found  himself  no 
Longer  useful  as  a  minister,  and  fled  from  France,  he  and 
his  lady e- love,  in  an  open  boat,  and  passed  as  drunken 
fishermen,  under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  that  guarded 
the  coast  against  the  escape  of  protestant  refugees.  He 
landed  pennyless  in  England ;  mortgaged  the  jewelry 
of  his  intended ;  engaged  in  commerce ;  married ;  be- 
came a  schoolmaster;  then  a  preacher;  afterwards  a 
weaver ;  then  a  manufacturer  of  calimancos,  and  a  gro- 
cer. His  skill  and  success  in  the  two  last  excited  the 
admiration,  and  soon  the  envy  and  jealousy,  of  those 
around  him. 

From  England  he  retired  to  Cork,  where  he  became 
a  dyer  and  a  manufacturer  of  broadcloths.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But  preaching  from  the 
decalogue,  his  sermon  on  the  eighth  commandment, 
"  thou  shalt  not  steal,**  applied  with  so  much  force  to 
some  of  his  congregation,  exciting  them  against  him, 
that  he  deemed  it  eipedient  to' resign  his  charge  as 
minister.  He  again  engaged  in  commerce ;  entered 
into  the  tobacco  trade  of  Virginia;  removed  to  Bear 
Haven ;  turned  fisherman ;  became  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  was  attacked  by  a  French  corsair ;  he,  assisted 
by  his  wife  and  children,  defended  themselves  against 
great  odds ;  drove  off  the  privateer,  who  recruited  ;  re- 
newed the  attack ;  battered  down  the  house ;  capitu- 
lated and  carried  his  son  off  as  a,  hostage.    And  he 
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himself  became  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government 
He  retired  from  Bear  HaTen,  always  a  poor  man,  and 
•gain  became  a  schoolmaster. 

Amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  be  eontriTed  to  gite  his 
children  good  edncstions.  His  sons,  James,  Peter  and 
Francis,  and  his  son-in-law,  Matthew  Mavry,  emigra> 
ted  to  Virginia  about  1717 ;  from  whom  have  descended 
the  Maurys  and  Fontaines  of  this  ooontry. 

Mr.  Fontaine's  grandson,  the  Rev.  James  Maury  of 
Albemarle  county,  was  the  tutor  of  our  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  and  the  father  of  Mr.  Maury  of  New  York,  well 
known  in  Virginia  as  the  "  Old  Consul.*'  Many  years 
ago,  when  in  Europe,  this  last  gentleman  wishing  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  his  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  celebrated  Abb^  Maury,  opened  a  correspon* 
denoe  with  that  dignitary,  from  which  we  venture  the 
IbUowing  extracts. 

•'Paris,  ScpL  8,  1777. 

*'  I  have  juat  received  the  letter,  sir,  with  which  you 
have  honored  me,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  polite  things  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say  of  me,  as 
well  as  for  the  desire  you  express  to  know  whether  we 
belong  to  (he  same  family.  From  the  details  into  which 
you  enter,  it  would  appear  we  have  a  common  origin ; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  form  your  own  opink>n,  I 
think  1  ought  to  lell  you  at  once  all  I  know  of  the 
name  I  bear. 

••My  family,  down  to  my  father  Indufise,  was ortgi* 
nally  from  Arnagon,  a  small  village  in  Lower  Dau- 
phin y,  where  they  possessed  several  manors,  and  where 
they  had  professed  the  protestant  religion  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  At  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edia  of  Nantea,  my  grandfather,  who  had  eleven  older 
brothers— himself  loo  young  to  leave  home  with  them— 
was  brought  up  by  one  of  his  maternal  relatives  in 
another  village,  called  P^age,  three  leagues  distant  from 
Arnagon  ;  he  married  there,  and  abjured  ;  and  at  the 
oommeocement  of  the  present  century  he  settled  at 
Valais,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  where  my 
father  died,  afler  having  re-established  his  fortune  by 
commerce  and  an  advantageous  marriage.  Thanks  to 
his  good  example,  and  the  education  he  gave  his  chil- 
dren, they  have  done  wetl^  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  living  to  witness  my  advanerment.  Having  given 
you  this  history  of  the  branch  from  which  I  spring,  I 
will  proceed  to  relate  what  I  have  heard  of  the  others 
whom  I  have  never  known. 

"  Immediately  after  the  revocation  of  the  £dict  of 
Nantes,  all  our  property  was  confiscated.  The  eleven 
brothers  of  my  grandfather  entered  the  king's  service ; 
three  were  killed  at  Mai  Plaquet ;  another  made  his  for- 
tune, and  died  in  1763— he  was  a  brigadier  in  the  Royal 
Life  Ouards ;  another  settled  on  the  confines  of  Peri- 
gord,  orQuienne:  but  we  have  never  had  any  inter- 
course with  him,  because  of  my  grandfather  having  left 
his  native  place,  and  his  children  becoming  orphans  at 
an  early  age.  We  are  in  total  ignorance  of  what  has 
become  of  the  remainder  of  the  family. 

'*  Vou  see,  sir,  that  in  supposing  yourself  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  these  dispersed  children,  you  will  find  no 
illustrious  titles :  we  have  little  to  boast  of  but  the  honor, 
the  virtues,  and  the  reputaUon  for  honesty  and  uprightp 
ness,  which  our  ancestors  always  enjoyed  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  where  they  lived.    Let  us  cherish  the  remem 


bra  nee,  ao  that  we  may  never  degenerate  from  thaieiBO' 
dest  and  eatiraable  privileges.  Let  their  exsmple  sem 
us  instead  of  the  distinctions  theycoohi  not  traoiDit. 

**  The  conformity  of  name  appears  to  iodieste  iden- 
tity of  raee.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  eooid  diaco 
ver  the  proof  of  iL  For  if  we  do  spring  from  ose  Hen, 
the  separation  cannot  be  far  distanL  It  voald  be  veiy 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  related  to  a  nan  wbD  imrodtien 
himself  with  so  much  kindness  as  yon  do.  Bat  if  it 
may  not  be  by  blood,  it  shall  at  any  rate  be  by  erteem, 
and  the  consideration  and  sincerity  with  which  I  hire 
the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  fery  htmh 
ble  servsnt,  «« MAURY,  (J«ia  »|rm,) 

*'Abb^  de  I'acadamie  des  arcades  dc  Rome  in  1771 
Commend utaire  de  la  Frenade,  Chanoioe,  YioiR 
G^n^ral  qui  ofikial  de  Lorobez  qui  Pr^iicateor  or- 
dinaire du  Rot 
**  To  Jakss  Mauet,  of  Virginia.** 

«Parif,jrs|lS,177& 

"  I  am  no  more  in  the  habit,  MmuUw,  ef  beiog  tk 
slave  of  ceremony  than  you  are.  Toor  lettenbM|Msk  i 
man  amisble,  educated,  and  well-bred,  and  far  trao 
finding  any  fiiolt  with  your  conduct  towards  dc,  I  am 
on  the  contrary  much  fiattered.  Do  more  jattiee  to 
yourself  and  to  me  ahKH  and  above  all  make  ooapolegr 
when  I  akme  am  to  blame.  «  *  «  t 

*'  You  are  then  on  the  eve  of  retoming  to  Yu^am, 
I  wirii  you  all  kinds  of  good  Ikidb.  I  shall  be  orcfjojed 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  Paris  doriag  your 
residence  in  America.  Yon  shoold  not  donbt  of  ny 
wish  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  yon  arrive.  Beiides 
the  ties  of  blood,  which  perhaps  unite  us,  those  of  frieod- 
ship  are  sufikient  to  inspire  me  with  a  lively  iotcrot  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  can  never  be  indiiereDt  to 
the  success  of  a  man  who  makea  himself  known  withu 
much  merit  as  you  do.  Tell  your  countrymen  that  tiKy 
are  dear  to  all  France;  that  we  wish  for  their  pnt- 
perity ;  that  we  gkMj  in  their  triumphs ;  that  we  admire 
their  ooorsge,  and  respect  their  virtues;  and  (hatve 
couM  not  feel  more  interested  in  a  French  anny,  tbu 
we  are  with  the  troops  of  Congress.  Nothing  is  ulked 
of  here  but  the  brave  Americans ;  snd  we  ninst  l^ 
knowledge  that  for  three  years  past,  they  have  ntilu- 
plied  actions  caleulaled  to  keep  up  our  adounuon. 
This  people  is  destined  to  play  a  grand  part  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world ;  but  to  whatever  pitdi  of  glory 
your  descendants  may  rise,  they  will  never  hr^  ^ 
present  generation,  and  the  liberatora  of  America  vOI 
live  foreyer  in  the  memmy  of  man.  ♦  *  ♦  * 

"I  pray  you  to  accept  my  wishes  for  your  welfertal 
the  moment  of  ydor  departure ;  and  be  assored  of  t^ 
distinguished  consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honoi 
to  be,  sir,  your  roost  obedient  and  very  homble  aemnii 

«  MAURY, 
''Abb^de  la  Frenade,  lu^&c- 
"  Jambs  Maihit,  of  Virginia." 


The  merit  of  rescuing  this  interesting  little 
from  the  dusty  shelf,  where  it  had  remained  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  belongs  to  a  lady.  In  the  ofioe 
of  translator  and  compiler,  she  has  acquitted  hcradf  with 
much  grace,  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  (ltf>  readias 
public,  no  less  than  of  her  two  thoosand  kiodbik  to 
whom  her  work  is  dedicated. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  SLAVERY. 

BY  A  SOUTHRON. 
JiddresMed  to  the  Hwu  Hugh  S.  Legari  of  Soulh  CmMuu 

**  Truth  is  the  supreme  good,  the  first  aliment  of  the 
80uL  To  search  after  truth,  is  the  only  employment 
correspondent  with  the  high  destinies  of  man.  But  like 
the  Egyptian  Isis,  truth  is  a  mystic  divinity  covered 
with  a  veil,  which  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  of  all  ages 
have  labored  to  raise,  but  which  no  one  can  entirely 
remove."  To  attain  truth,  is  to  see  and  to  know  God, 
for  God  alone  is  truth.  In  the  merciful  dispensations 
of  Providence,  the  mind  of  man  is  made  inquisitive,  and 
its  powers  elastic  and  expansive;  and  while  to  the 
faithful  and  persevering  worshipper  the  light  of  truth 
is  slowly  revealed  from  the  depths  of  the  sanctuary,  it 
can  never  burst  upon  him  in  the  fulness  of  its  glory,  for 
none  can  look  upon  it  and  live.  It  is  only  when  this 
corruption  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  when  tliis 
mortal  shall  have  been  clothed  with  immortality,  that 
truth  can  be  fully  revealed.  Such  is  the  divine  excel- 
lence of  truth,  and  such  is  the  inquisitive  character  of 
the  human  mind,  that  although  truth  be  unattainable  in 
this  life,  the  soul  of  man,  in  its  progress  towards  this 
bidden  divinity,-  is  so  refreshed  and  illumined  by  every 
emanation,  that  he  is  irresistibly  attracted,  and  his 
thirst  for  further  knowledge  increases  with  every  ray  of 
lighL  This  occupation,  then,  is  the  proudest  and  most 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  energies  of  man.  To  the  con- 
templative mind  there  is  a  striking  similitude  between 
the  institution  of  the  natural,  and  the  correction  and 
enlargement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  world.  It 
was  the  exertion  of  the  lofkiest  attribute  of  the  Ancient 
of  Time  that  imposed  order  on  element,  and  gave  to 
early  confusion  and  commixture  the  impress  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  form  and  figure  of  action.  To  power  thus 
exercised,  and  to  benevolence  so  directed,  there  can  be 
no  homage  so  meet  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
family  reflecting  his  image ;  and  there  can  be  no  tribute 
more  correspondent  or  acceptable  than  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  that  intellect,  which,  emanating  from 
himself,  lifts  the  creature  man  from  the  degradation  of 
the  dust,  and  places  him  in  the  scale  of  creation  near  to 
the  ministering  angel.  The  intellect  of  man  is  the  genn 
of  truth.  It  is  a  spark  struck  from  the  eternal  rock  of 
ages,  and  its  proper  destination  is  the  bosom  of  the 
parenL  Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been  endowed 
with  talents  to  be  useful,  and  that  the  end  of  wisdom  is 
truth.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage 
let  us  reflect,  that,  although  the  fulness  of  truth  is 
unattainable  here,  there  is  a  realm  beyond  the  skies, 
where  the  chaste  and  virtuous  mind  will  exult  in  a  ful 
ness  of  vision,  to  which  space  will  object  no  limit,  and 
to  which  time  can  oppose  no  barrier.  It  is  this  reflec- 
tion, which  should  incite  us  to  untiring  exertion  in  this 
lofty  and  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  understanding.  In 
accordance  with  these  principles,  truth  is  the  sole  object 


of  our  travail  in  the  discussion  of  the  perplexing  ques- 
tion, which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Sternly  fixed  in  our  conviction  that  the  best  interests 
and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  people  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bond  of  union ; 
with  no  prejudices  or  prepossessions  for  or  against  any 
sectional  division  of  the  confederacy ;  looking  neither  to 
the  North,  nor  the  South,  to  the  East,  nor  to  the  West, 
but  filled  with  a  holy  love  for  our  common  country  ; 
thoroughly  assured  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions mainly  depends  upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  exciting  question  of  slavery ;  we 
have  boldly  resolved  to  unfold  those  views  which  have 
been  the  result  of  much  reading  and  reflection. 

We  maintain  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  slavery  is  coeval  with  society,  necessary  for 
its  formation  and  growth,  and  was  in  the  primitive  ages 
a  natund  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
fkmily. 

2.  That  it  is  universd,  and  has  existed  in  all  ages. 

3.  That  it  is  neither  prohibited  by  the  moral  nor  the 
DIVINE  law. 

4.  That  Christianity  alone,  by  iu  exalting  influence, 
and  by  its  peaceful  and  gradual  operation,  can  abolish  it. 

5.  That  its  sudden  abolition  by  any  people,  either  by 
a  fanatical  perversion  of  the  mild  principles  of  chris* 
tianity,  or  by  any  intemperate  agency^  must  be  neces- 
sarily attended  with  frightful  social,  and  political  revul- 
sions, destructive  alike  to  the  bond  and  free. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  question,  we  do 
not  design  to  treat  each  of  these  propositions  separately, 
or  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  are  announced  ; 
for,  many  of  the  evidences  and  illustrations,  which  mul- 
tiply around  us  as  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  will  throw 
their  rays  over  the  whole  field  we  traverse.  Before  we 
proceed  to  show  that  slavery  derives  its  origin  from  the 
very  nature  and  condition  of  primitive  man,  it  will  be 
proper  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  slavery  itself.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  origin  of  slavery,  we  must  carefully  avoid  the 
common  error  of  forming  our  opinions  upon  the  present 
state  of  things,  or  of  permitting  them  to  be  influenced 
by  the  existing  state  of  servitude ;  but  we  must  ascend 
at  once  to  the  primitive  ages,  and  calmly  observe  the 
condition  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  slavery  proposed 
by  modern  writers — especially  by  those  who  immediately 
preceded  or  followed  the  French  revolution,  when  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  himself  were  made  to  bow  befiire 
the  insolent  assertion  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man*' — there 
are  few  which  more  feebly  oppose  the  austere  rules  of 
sound  reason  than  those  of  M.  de  Montesquieu.,  "Sla- 
very,** says  this  far-famed  writer,  '*  slavery,  properly 
so  called,  b  the  establishment  of  a  right,  which  gives  to 
one  man  such  a  power  over  another,  as  renders  him 
absolute  master  of  his  life  and  fortune."  And  assuming 
this  position,  he  declares  that  "  the  state  of  slavery 
is  in  its  own  nature  bad  ;  that  it  is  neither  useful  to  tho 
master  nor  to  the  slave;  not  to  the  slave,  because  he 
can  do  nothing  through  a  motive  of  virtue,  nor  to  the 
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master,  because  by  having  an  unlimited  authority  over 
his  slaves,  he  insensibly  accustoms  himself  to  the  want 
of  all  moral  virtues,  and  becomes  fierce,  hasty,  choleric, 
voluptuous,  and  cruel.**  This  is  not  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
is  by  the  fundamental  compact  made  an  integral  portion 
of  the  basis  of  federal  representation.  It  is  the  a6iae  q/* 
slavery  which  is  thus  defined.  And  indeed  the  judicious 
observer  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  denunciations  of 
slavery  in  all  the  writers  upon  natural  law,  apply  only 
to  the  flagrant  abuse  of  this  institution,  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  qualified  slavery  or  domestic  servitude 
of  the  southern  states. 

M.  de  Montesqoieu  proceeds  to  state  the  various 
theories  which  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  slavery,  and  condemns  them  alL  But  we  will  soon 
discover  that  its  true  origin  has  escaped  his  observation, 
and  that  it  neither  originated  in  despotism,  nor  tyranny, 
nor  contract,  nor  war,  nor  conquest,  nor  by  captivity. 
Its  origin  will  be  traced  to  the  infancy  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  necessities  and  condition  of  the  human 
family  in  those  primitive  agef,  when  the  whole  world 
was  an  unsubdued  wilderness,  and  the  labor  of  the 
whole  human  family  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  establishments  of  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  slavery,  then 
all  other  theories  are  false,  and  this  condition  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  Montesquieu  himself  declares, 
that  "  slavery  ought  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.** 

Elevating  our  minds  then  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  let  us  ascend  to  the  early  ages, 
and  with  a  docile  and  sober  spirit,  seek  for  information 
of  those  primitive  races  by  whom  slavery  was  introdu- 
ced, among  whom  it  was  firmly  established,  and  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  us. 

The  inquisitive  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  says,  that 
"Aristotle  endeavora  to  prove  that  there  are  notund 
aUufUj  but  what  he  aays  is  far  from  proving  iL**  To 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  profound  of  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  we  confidently  appeal,  and  with  the  more 
confidence,  because  in  this  iron  age  of  utilitarianism,  his 
material  philosophy,  fortified  with  all  the  powenof  the 
"greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  the  divine  Plato. 
Aristotle  has  expressly  declared,  that "  in  the  naiund 
stole  qf  num,  from  the  origin  of  things,  a  portion  of  the 
human  family  must  command,  and  the  remainder  o6ey; 
that  the  distinction  which  exists  between  maater  and 
sermmt  is  a  distinction  at  once  notural  and  indispenaable; 
and  that  when  we  find  existing  among  menyreemen  and 
almtSf  it  is  not  man,  but  nature  herself,  who  has  ordained 
the  distinction.*'  "  A*(ilurd  plura  qum  tmperenf ,  el  qtut  pa- 
rent; noluro  diier  herua,  aliter  $ermu;  esse  igitwr  naturAf 
ho$  qiddem  Ii6enw,  hoa  vero  fervos,  apertum  est.**  And 
Montesquieu  himself,  while,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  denies  the  force 
of  Aristoile*8  reasoning,  boldly  afiirms  that  slavery  did 
not  originate  in  the  abuses  of  despotism,  nor  by  con- 
ventional compact,  nor  by  human  institution,  but  that 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  things— "Je 
la  nature  mime,**  And  this  enunciation  of  the  naturat 
origin  of  slavery,  so  revolting  to  the  friends  of  the  rights 
of  man,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  notions  of 
freethinkers,  was  made  by  Aristotle,  in  n  period  of 


unmitigated  slavery,  without  fear  of  contradictioo.  He 
proclaimed  it  at  the  head  of  the  wisest  philosopbersof 
an'Jquity,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery;  in  the  face  of 
all  Greece,  which  concurred  in  his  opinion ;  he  declared 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which,  as  well  as  Greece, 
possessed  multitudes  of  intelligent  slaves  deeply  inter 
ested  in  its  refutation  ;  it  was  advanced  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  open  to  the  observation  of  the  vrhole  worid, 
which  none  could  question,  because  it  was  the  deliV 
rate  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  assertion  so  posiiive,  pro- 
claimed without  contradiction  among  a  free  people  in  aa 
age  of  slavery,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  nations 
who  held  in  slavery  men  who  were  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  imbued  with  all  the  vi». 
dom  of  the  times,  many  of  whom  were  distinguisbed 
writers,  deeply  interested  in  its  denial,— that  such  aa 
assertion,  fortified  with  such  testimony,  is  not  wiiboot 
much  weight  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  we  dis- 
cuss; 

Having  thus  considered  the  force  of  this  dedantion 
of  Aristotle,  let  us  inquire  whether  we  shall  reject  the 
testimony  of  all  antiquity  in  its  lavor,  and  whether  we 
can  concur  with  M.  de  Montesquieu  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  Stagyrite  is  inconclusive. 

An  attentive  perosal  of  the  fint  six  chapters  of  Arif 
to(le*s  political  treatise  will  show,  that  this  freat  phi- 
losopher has  revealed  the  true  cause  of  the  neoessiij  d 
slavery  in  the  first  ages  of  man.  The  first  step  of  the 
primitive  men  in  their  march  towards  civilization,  their 
firat  effort  to  subdue  nature^was  in  the  erection  of  a 
domestic  establishment.  And  for  that  purpose,  in  that 
rude  age,  when  nature  herself  was  wild  and  ansobdiied, 
were  required  multitudes  of  m«n,  beasts  of  burden,  and 
instruments  and  provisions  of  many  kinds.  In  the  very 
words  of  the  philosopher:  " Instruroentorum  aatem 
haec  sunt  inanima,  haec  autem  animate;  mansoetaaQi- 
mantia  propter  cibum  et  propter  usum,  ferae  autem 
cibi,  et  aliomm  adminiculortim  causa."  Now,  at  the 
origin  of  things,  in  the  infancy  of  man,  when  the  fitit 
establishment  was  formed,  to  whom  would  necessanly 
appertain  the  right  of  controlling  and  directing  theaa 
necessary  agents  7  To  the  younger  born— or  to  the 
father  of  the  family  alone  7  And  while  there  was  jet 
upon  earth  but  a  single  establishment,  the  descendants 
of  this  iamily  were  compelled  to  remain  with  the  parent, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  establish  tbenselTes 
elsewhere,  the  labor  of  all  being  required  to  oooplete 
and  maintain  the  first,  before  other  establishroenucottld 
be  made.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  parent  nost 
necessarily  have  been  absolute,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  required  of  his  descendants  essentially  lereik. 
So  that  whatever  the  French  philosophists  of  modern 
times  may  say  of  the  natural  condition  of  a  people,  it  n 
^dent  that  in  the  earliest  state  of  society,  the  slavery  of 
the  after-born  necessarily  existed,  and  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  primitive  cooditioQ  of 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  of  M.de  Montes- 
quieu to  this  declaration  of  Aristotle,  we  find  io  varioa 
passages  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  cause  of  theindispeo- 
sable  necessity  of  slavery  clearly  indicated.  In  tbs 
thirtieth  book  we  find  this  unquestionable  and  hiatori- 
cat  fact  openly  proclaimed  :  "  que  dana-lea  frmian  ttat 
lu  t^fma  reataient  dona  la  maiaon  du  phe,  el  t^  <^^^ 
loienr— that  io  the  earliest  times   the  deseeodssU 
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remained  and  seltled  ihemaelves  in  the  establishment 
of  their  parent  And  why  did  they  so  settle  them- 
selves ?  From  the  very  necessities  of  their  situation,  for 
Montesquieu  himself  states,  thai  in  those  rude  and 
early  ages,  all  nature  being  yet  an  unsubdued  wilder- 
ness, the  "  great  labor  necessary  to  clear  the  fiioe  of  the 
earth  required  btmteoup  de  terfi^* — a  multitude  of  slmea. 
Now  as  in  those  primitive  times  the  earth  was  wild  and 
unproductive,  and  as  in  that  rude  age  unaided  by  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  subjection  of  the  earth  to  tillage 
required  the  whole  labor  of  the  whole  hunaan  family, 
and  as  this  labor  was  of  the  most  servile  kind,  and  must 
necessarily  have  been  that  of  the  descendants  directed 
and  governed  by  the  father  of  the  family ;  it  follows 
that  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  it  has  existed  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  is  coeval  with  the  first  social 
institutions,  and  originated  in  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  man.  But  even  if  Aristotle  had  never  proclaimed, 
and  Montesquieu  had  never  denied  the  true  origin  of 
slavery ;  if  all  the  revolutionary  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  their  wild  speculations  upon  the  nature  and 
rights  of  man,  had  been  silent  on  this  subject ;  reason 
alone  would  have  fully  established  this  truth,  fortified 
as  it  is  by  the  whole  current  of  history.  All  will  admit 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  descendants  of  the  first 
iamily  must  have  remained  a  long  time  under  the  au- 
thority and  in  the  dwelling  of  the  father,  before  they 
could  erect  a  separate  establishment;  that  Moses, 
notwithstanding  his  distinguished  abilities  and  mental 
superiority,  watched  for  many  years  the  flocks  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law ;  that  Jacob,  even  after  his  marriage, 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Laban ;  and  that 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  continued  long  in  the  service 
of  their  father,  before  they  were  able  to  erect  separate 
establishments.  And  why  were  they  unable  to  erect 
these  separate  establishments?  Because  in  that  rude 
age,  and  in  the  unsubdued  and  unproductive  state  of 
the  earth  at  that  time,  immense  power  and  resources 
were  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  new  establishment ; 
and  because  the  parent  himself,  however  anxious  to 
erect  separate  establishments,  was  unable  to  do  so,  since 
men  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  establishments  possibly  could.  And 
if  there  were  such  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  new 
establishments  in  those  early  ages  among  a  pastoral 
people,  who  required  only  tents  for  their  dwellings, 
how  much  more  slowly  must  they  have  progressed 
among  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  whose  establishments 
must  have  been  so  much  more  expensive  and  laborious? 
And  if  the  father  of  the  fiimily,  invested  with  supreme 
authority  and  possessed  of  such  extensive  means,  found 
it  for  a  long  time  so  entirely  impossible  to  establish 
independendy  his  immediate  offspring,  who  would  natu- 
rally occupy  his  first  attention,  how  could  he  emanci* 
pate  the  remoter  generations  and  their  descendants? 
Reason  itself  teaches  this  impossibility.  And  as  these 
descendants  and  their  generations  thus  subjected  to 
servile  employment,  could  neither  live  independently  of 
their  parent,  nor  labor  for  themselves,  it  follows  that 
Aristotle  is  right  when  he  asserts,  that  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  family,  slavery  was  necessarily 
the  natural  state  of  the  people:  ** use  igUur  natura, 
ho$  quidem  Uherot,  kot  vera  strvoSt  aperhtm  f st." 

In  discussing  the  stateof  society  among  the  primitive 
races  of  meoi  we  must  carefully  a?oid  all  impreasioos 


which  we  derive  from  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
must  discard  the  social  contract  of  Rousseau,  the  bewil- 
dering sophisms  of  philosophists,  and  the  delirious 
ravings  of  the  Jacobins.  With  the  social  and  political 
rights  of  man  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  at 
present  no  concern.  We  desire  to  ascend  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  to  the  first  races  of  men,  and  contem- 
plate them,  not  with  relation  to  subsequent  theories, 
but  simply  as  we  find  them  when  they  first  walk  forth 
to  tame  and  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  We  are  not 
to  speak  of  wild  and  uncultivated  nature  as  of  a  settled 
and  productive  clime — of  the  earth,  before  man  erected 
upon  its  face  his  first  dwelling,  as  of  a  land  covered  with 
habitations  and  cities.  In  our  age,  when  the  whole 
earth  is  subdued,  and  arts  and  sciences,  trades  and 
manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  a  parent  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  bis  children  independently  as  soon 
as  they  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  But  in  the  first 
ages  o€  man  this  was  evidently  impossible.  Let  us 
revert  to  the  primitive  age,  and  contemplate  the  first 
occupant  who  entera  upon  a  waste  and  uncultivated 
territory.  To  subdue  it,  he  will  require  the  constant 
labor  of  a  numerous  progeny — he  must  have  beasts  of 
burden,  flocks,  and  all  necessary  provisions;  he  has 
neither  tents,  nor  houses,  nor  manufactures,  nor  mills, 
nor  granaries,  nor  enclosures,  nor  arms,  nor  ploughs. 
But  to  erect  the  first  habitation  he  must  have  many  of 
these,  and  numberless  other  necessary  agents.  And 
can  the  modern  philosopher  tell,  how  many  ages  of  toil 
and  improvement  will  be  required  to  erect  this  first 
establishment  among  this  primitive  and  unlettered  peo- 
ple? We  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  divest 
our  reason  and  reflection  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  to  contemplate  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind 
the  rudiments  of  society.  Yet  such  discipline  is  re- 
quired, before  we  can  arrive  at  truth.  It  forms  no  part 
of  our  design  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
races  of  the  human  fiimily,  and  the  slow  degrees  with 
which  they  advanced  to  that  state,  when  the  rigorous 
bonds  of  primitive  slavery  were  relaxed,  and  their 
descendants  were  emancipated. 

Much  has  been  said  by  modern  phiktsophists  about 
the  state  of  nature,  or  the  savage  state  of  man,  unso- 
phisticated, unrefined,  and  uncultivated.  "All  men  are 
by  nature  bom  free  and  equal,"  is  their  motto.  And 
yet,  slavery  is  no  where  so  oppressive  as  among  the 
savages  in  their  state  of  nature.  There  are  no  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  among  whom  the  chiefs  are 
more  despotic,  the  rulers  more  cruel,  or  the  heads  of 
families  more  exacting,  the  k>wer  classes  more  debased, 
or  the  women  more  miserable.  Indeed,  such  is  the  ser- 
vile degradation  of  these  latter,  that  mothers  not  unfre- 
quently  destroy  their  female  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  to  relieve  them  from  this  horrible  destiny. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  understanding  to 
be  influenced  and  warped  by  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  that  whenever,  in  our  fertile  territories, 
where  every  thing  is  cleared  and  improved,  slavery  is 
tolerated,  we  denounce  it  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation  of 
power,  and  demand  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  if  man 
was  bom  to  be  a  slave  7  To  this  voice  of  ungovernable 
pride,  we  would  reply,  that  in  the  primitive  stale  of 
society  it  could  not  in  tha  nature  of  things  have  been 
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master,  because  by  having  an  unlimiled  authority  over 
his  slaves,  he  insensibly  accustoms  himself  to  the  want 
of  all  moral  virtues,  and  becomes  fierce,  hasty,  choleric, 
voluptuous,  and  cruel.**  This  is  not  slavery  as  it  exists 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
is  by  the  fundamental  compact  made  an  integral  portion 
of  the  basis  of  federal  representation.  It  it  the  abuie  of 
$lavery  which  is  thus  defined.  And  indeed  the  judicious 
observer  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  denunciations  of 
slavery  in  all  the  writers  upon  natural  law,  apply  only 
to  the  flagrant  abuse  of  this  institution,  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  qualified  slavery  or  domestic  servitude 
of  the  southern  slates. 

M.  de  Montesquieu  proceeds  to  state  the  various 
theories  which  have  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  slavery,  and  condemns  them  alL  But  we  will  soon 
discover  that  its  true  origin  has  escaped  his  observation, 
and  that  it  neither  originated  in  despotism,  nor  tyranny, 
nor  contract,  nor  war,  nor  conquest,  nor  by  captivity. 
Its  origin  will  be  traced  to  the  infancy  of  social  institu- 
tions, and  the  necessities  and  condition  of  the  human 
family  in  those  primitive  agey,  when  the  whole  world 
was  an  unsubdued  wilderness,  and  the  labor  of  the 
whole  human  family  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  establishments  of  man  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  slavery,  then 
all  other  theories  are  false,  and  this  condition  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  Montesquieu  himself  declares, 
that  *'  slavery  oughi  to  be  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.*' 

Elevating  our  minds  then  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  let  us  ascend  to  the  early  ages, 
and  with  a  docile  and  sober  spirit,  seek  for  information 
of  those  primitive  races  by  whom  slavery  was  introdu- 
ced,  among  whom  it  was  firmly  established,  and  from 
whom  it  has  descended  to  us. 

The  inquisitive  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  says,  that 
"Aristotle  endeavora  to  prove  that  thera  are  notenU 
alaeeSf  but  what  he  aays  is  far  from  proving  iL"  To 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  profound  of  the  philosophere 
of  antiquity,  we  confidently  appeal,  and  with  the  more 
confidence,  because  in  this  iron  age  of  utilitarianism,  his 
material  philosophy,  fortified  with  all  the  poweraof  the 
"greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  the  divine  Plato. 
Aristotle  has  expressly  declared,  that  "  in  the  noltinrf 
atate  of  manf  from  the  origin  of  things,  a  portion  of  the 
human  family  must  command,  and  the  remainder  o&«y; 
that  the  distinction  which  exists  between  nuuter  and 
servant  is  a  distinction  at  once  noiund  and  indispenaabU; 
and  that  when  we  find  existing  among  men  jVeemen  and 
^aviSf  it  is  not  man,  but  nature  herself,  who  has  ordained 
the  distinction."  "  J^aturA  plura  qtut  imperent,  et  qtut  pa- 
rent; natura  aliter  henu,  alUer  servus;  esse  igihtr  naturA, 
hot  qiUdem  liberoSf  hoe  vero  aervos,  apertum  eeV*  And 
Montesquieu  himself,  while,  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  denies  the  force 
of  Aristotle's  reasoning,  boldly  affirms  that  slavery  did 
not  originate  in  the  abuses  of  despotism,  nor  by  con- 
ventional compact,  nor  by  human  institution,  but  that 
it  must  be  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  things— "de 
2a  nature  mime,^^  And  this  enunciation  of  the  natural 
origin  of  slavery,  so  revolting  to  the  friends  of  the  rights 
of  man,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  notions  of 
freethinkers,  was  made  by  Aristotle,  in  »  period  of 


unmitigated  slavery,  without  (ear  of  contradiction.  He 
proclaimed  it  at  the  head  of  the  wisest  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  slavery;  in  the  face  of 
all  Greece,  which  concurred  in  his  opinion ;  he  declared 
it  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which,  as  well  as  Greece, 
possessed  multitudes  of  intelligent  slaves  deeply  inter- 
ested in  its  refutation  ;  it  was  advanced  as  an  nnqoes- 
tionable  fact,  open  to  the  observation  of  the  whole  world, 
which  none  could  question,  because  it  was  the  delibe- 
rate  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  an  assertion  so  positive,  pro- 
claimed without  contradiction  among  a  free  people  in  an 
age  of  slavery,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  nations 
who  hek)  in  slavery  men  who  were  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  imbued  with  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  times,  many  of  whom  were  distingutifaed 
writers,  deeply  interested  in  its  denial, — that  sndi  an 
assertion,  fortified  with  such  testimony,  is  not  without 
much  weight  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject  we  dis- 
cuss. 

Having  thus  considered  the  force  of  this  dedantion 
of  Aristotle,  let  us  inquire  whether  we  AaM  reject  the 
testimony  of  all  antiquity  in  its  fiivor,  and  whether  we 
can  concur  with  M.  de  Montesquieu  in  the  opiniooy 
that  the  reasoning  of  the  Stagyrite  is  inconclusive. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  firat  six  cbaptera  of  Aris- 
totle's political  treatise  will  show,  that  this  great  phi- 
losopher has  revealed  the  true  cause  of  the  necessity  of 
slavery  in  the  first  ages  of  man.  The  first  step  of  the 
primitive  men  in  their  march  towards  civilization,  their 
firat  effort  to  subdue  nature,  was  in  the  erection  of  a 
domestic  establishment.  And  for  that  purpose,  in  thai 
rude  age,  when  nature  herself  was  wild  and  unsubdued, 
were  required  multitudes  of  men,  beasts  of  buidcn,  and 
instruments  and  provisions  of  many  kinds.  In  the  very 
words  of  the  philosopher:  " Instruroentonim  autera 
hssc  sunt  inanima,  hscc  autem  animata ;  mansueu  aoi- 
mantia  propter  cibum  et  propter  usum,  lers  autem 
cibi,  et  aliomro  adminiculorum  causa."  Now,  at  the 
origin  of  things,  in  the  infiincy  of  man,  when  the  first 
establishment  was  formed,  to  whom  would  neceassniy 
appertain  the  right  of  controlling  and  directing  these 
necessary  agents?  To  the  younger  bom — or  to  the 
father  of  the  family  alone?  And  while  there  was  yet 
upon  earth  but  a  single  establishment,  the  descendants 
of  this  family  were  compelled  to  remain  with  the  parent, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  establish  themselves 
elsewhere,  the  labor  of  all  being  required  to  oomplets 
and  maintain  the  firat,  before  other  establishmenuoouki 
be  made.  The  authority  exercised  by  the  parent  most 
necessarily  have  been  absolute,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  required  of  his  descendants  essentially  iertSe„ 
So  that  whatever  the  French  philosophists  of  modern 
times  may  say  of  the  natural  condition  of  a  people,  it  is 
evident  that  in  the  earliest  state  of  society,  the  slavery  of 
the  after-bom  necessarily  existed,  and  originated  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  primitive  conditioo  of 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  objection  of  M.de  Montes- 
quieu to  this  declaration  of  Aristotle,  we  find  in  Tarious 
passages  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  cause  of  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  slavery  clearly  indicated.  In  the 
thirtieth  book  we  find  this  unquestionable  and  histori- 
cal fact  openly  proclaimed :  "  qne  danriea  prrmine  tems 
lee  er\fanM  rettaUni  daeu  la  maiton  da  pirt^  et  9*y  etabtb* 
toienr*— that  in  the  earliest  timoi  the  deseeadsBis 
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remained  and  settled  themseWes  in  the  eatabliahment 
of  their  parent.  And  why  did  they  so  settle  them- 
selves? From  the  very  necessities  of  their  situationi  for 
Montesquieu  himself  states,  that  in  those  rude  and 
early  ages,  all  nature  being  yet  an  unsubdued  wilder- 
ness, the  *'  great  labor  necessary  to  clear  the  face  of  the 
earth  required  beaueoup  de  ttrj^^ — a  multitude  of  zlmti. 
Now  as  in  those  primitive  times  the  earth  was  wild  and 
unproductive,  and  as  in  that  rode  age  unaided  by  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  subjection  of  the  earth  to  tillage 
required  the  whole  labor  of  the  whole  human  family, 
and  as  this  labor  was  of  the  most  servile  kind,  and  must 
necessarily  have  been  that  of  the  descendants  directed 
and  governed  by  the  father  of  the  family  ;  it  follows 
that  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  it  has  existed  in 
avery  age  of  the  world,  is  coeval  with  the  first  social 
institutions,  and  originated  in  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  man.  But  even  if  Aristotle  had  never  proclaimed, 
and  Montesquieu  had  never  denied  the  true  origin  of 
alavery ;  if  all  the  revolutionary  writers  i:^  the  last  cen> 
tury,  in  their  wild  speculations  upon  the  nature  and 
rights  of  man,  had  been  silent  on  this  subject ;  reason 
alone  would  have  fully  established  this  truth,  fortified 
as  it  is  by  the  whole  current  of  history.  All  will  admit 
that  in  the  earliest  times  the  descendants  of  the  first 
family  must  have  remained  a  long  time  under  the  au- 
thority and  in  the  dwelling  of  the  father,  before  they 
could  erect  a  separate  establishment;  that  Moses, 
notwithstanding  his  distinguished  abilities  and  mental 
superiority,  watched  for  many  years  the  flocks  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law ;  that  Jacob,  even  after  his  marriage, 
remained  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Laban ;  and  that 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  continued  long  in  the  service 
of  their  father,  before  they  were  able  to  erect  separate 
e8tBbiishment&  And  why  were  they  unable  to  erect 
these  separate  establishments  7  Because  in  that  rude 
age,  and  in  the  unsubdued  and  unproductive  state  of 
the  earth  at  that  time,  immense  power  and  resources 
were  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  new  establishment ; 
and  because  the  parent  himself,  however  anxious  to 
erect  separate  establishments,  was  unable  to  do  so,  since 
men  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  establishments  possibly  could.  And 
if  there  were  such  difficulty  in  the  erection  of  new 
establishments  in  those  early  ages  among  a  pastoral 
people,  who  required  only  tents  for  their  dwellings, 
how  much  more  slowly  must  they  have  progressed 
among  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  whose  establishments 
must  have  been  so  much  more  expensive  and  laborious? 
And  if  the  father  of  the  family,  invested  with  supreme 
authority  and  possessed  of  such  extensive  means,  found 
it  for  a  long  time  so  entirely  impossible  to  establish 
independendy  his  immediate  offspring,  who  would  natu- 
rally occupy  his  first  attention,  how  could  he  emanci* 
pate  the  remoter  generations  and  their  descendants? 
Reason  itself  teaches  this  impossibility.  And  as  these 
descendants  and  their  generations  thus  subjected  to 
servile  employment,  could  neither  live  independently  of 
their  parent,  nor  labor  for  themselves,  it  follows  that 
Aristotle  is  right  when  he  asserts,  that  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  human  family,  slavery  was  necessarily 
the  natural  state  of  the  people :  "  esse  i^w  i^/atwt^ 
Aos  f  uufem  ^eroe ,  Aot  eero  f erooe,  operfum  eel." 

In  discussing  the  state  of  society  among  the  primitive 
races  of  meD,  we  must  carefully  a?oid  all  impressions 


which  we  derive  from  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
must  discard  the  social  contract  of  Rousseau,  the  bewil- 
dering sophisms  of  philosophists,  and  the  delirious 
ravings  of  the  Jacobins.  With  the  social  and  political 
rights  of  man  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  at 
present  no  concern.  We  desire  to  ascend  to  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  to  the  first  races  of  men,  and  contem- 
plate them,  not  with  relation  to  subsequent  theories^ 
but  simply  as  we  find  them  when  they  first  walk  forth 
to  tame  and  to  subdue  the  wilderness.  We  are  not 
to  speak  of  wild  and  uncultivated  nature  as  of  a  settled 
and  productive  clime— of  the  earth,  before  man  erected 
upon  its  face  his  first  dwelling,  as  of  a  land  covered  with 
habitations  and  cities.  In  our  age,  when  the  whole 
earth  is  subdued,  and  arts  and  sciences,  trades  and 
manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  a  parent  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  his  children  independently  as  soon 
as  they  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  But  in  the  first 
ages  of  man  this  was  evidently  impossible.  Let  us 
revert  to  the  primitive  age,  and  contemplate  the  first 
occupant  who  enters  upon  a  waste  and  uncultivated 
territory.  To  subdue  it,  he  will  require  the  constant 
labor  of  a  numerous  progeny — he  must  have  beasts  of 
burden,  flocks,  and  all  necessary  provisions;  he  has 
neither  tents,  nor  houses,  nor  manufactures,  nor  mills, 
nor  granaries,  nor  enclosures,  nor  arms,  nor  ploughs. 
But  to  erect  the  first  habitation  he  must  have  many  of 
these,  and  numberless  other  necessary  agents.  And 
can  the  modern  philosopher  tell,  how  many  ages  of  toil 
and  improvement  will  be  required  to  erect  this  first 
establishment  among  this  primitive  and  unlettered  peo- 
ple? We  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  divest 
our  reason  and  reflection  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us  in  this  age  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
and  to  contemplate  with  a  calm  and  philosophic  mind 
the  rudiments  of  society.  Yet  such  discipline  is  re- 
quired, before  we  can  arrive  at  truth.  It  forms  no  part 
of  our  design  to  trace  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
races  of  the  human  family,  and  the  slow  degrees  with 
which  they  advanced  to  that  state,  when  the  rigorous 
bonds  of  primitive  slavery  were  relaxed,  and  their 
descendants  were  emancipated. 

Much  has  been  said  by  modern  philosophists  about 
the  state  of  nature,  or  the  savage  state  of  man,  unso- 
phisticated, unrefined,  and  onculiivaled.  "All  men  are 
by  nature  bom  free  and  equal,"  is  their  motto.  And 
yet,  slavery  is  no  where  so  oppressive  as  among  the 
savages  in  their  state  of  nature.  There  are  no  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  among  whom  the  chiefs  are 
more  despotic,  the  rulers  more  cruel,  or  the  heads  of 
families  more  exacting,  the  lower  classes  more  debased, 
or  the  women  more  miserable.  Indeed,  such  is  the  ser- 
vile degradation  of  these  latter,  that  mothers  not  unfre- 
quently  destroy  their  female  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  to  relieve  them  from  this  horrible  destiny. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  understanding  to 
be  influenced  and  warped  by  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  that  whenever,  in  our  fertile  territories, 
where  every  thing  is  cleared  and  improved,  slavery  is 
tolerated,  we  denounce  it  as  a  tyrannical  usurpation  of 
power,  and  demand  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  if  man 
was  bom  to  be  it  slave  7  To  this  voice  of  ungovernable 
pride,  we  would  reply,  that  in  the  primitive  state  of 
society  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been 
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otherwise.  From  the  subjection  and  slavery  of  the  first 
men,  have  sprung  all  those  improvements,  have  been 
developed  the  germs  of  all  thocte  resources,  which  have 
since  enabled  their  descendants  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  serf,  and  not  unfrequently  to  admit  him  to  a 
fraternity  of  freedom.  It  is  not  by  the  declamations 
and  theories  and  systems  of  philosophists,  reasoning 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  that  an  uncultivated 
and  waste  desert  can  be  subdued  and  peopled  with 
cities.  Society  could  not  have  originated  in  any  other 
manner  than  we  have  shown,  neither  could  slavery  have 
had  any  other  origin  than  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
primitive  condition  of  man.  And  if,  in  the  present  ad- 
yanced  state  of  society,  it  requires  so  much  time  and 
labor,  and  expense,  to  establish  firmly  a  few  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  although  their  founders  are  armed 
with  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  most  refined 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  are  stimulated  by  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  philanthropy,  and  all  the  hopes  of  religion, 
how  much  and  how  great  labor  was  necessary  in  the 
primitive  and  rude  age  of  man,  to  lay  so  broadly  and 
deeply  the  foundations  of  that  society  which  now  flour- 
ishes npon  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 

If  the  position  which  we  have  taken  be  correct,  and 
the  labor  of  the  whole  family  at  the  first  institution  of 
society  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  establishment,  and  that  until  its  completion  no  fiir^ 
ther  establishment  could  be  made,  then  were  they  all 
deeply  interested  in  its  completion,  and  each  of  those 
engaged  in  it  must  have  known,  that  a  premature  liber- 
ty, far  from  being  useful  or  desirable,  would  have  been 
for  them  the  roost  helpless  and  miserable  of  all  condi- 
tions.   Let  us  suppose  some  one  of  our  modern  philoso- 
phists, filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  should  find  himself  cast  by  a  tempest  among  a 
people  thus  occupied  in  the  first  rudiments  of  society, 
and  impelled  by  hunger,  should  present  himself  at  the 
door  of  this  first  establishment,  and  after  having  been 
refreshed,  should  arise,  full  of  indignation  at  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  multitude  around  him,  and  thus  address  them  : 
"Senseless  creatures!  why  do  you,  who  compose  so 
vast  a  multitude,  thus  tamely  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  single  man?  Remember  that  in  a  state  of  nature  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal  Fire  this  habitation ;  burn 
it  to  the  earth  !  Arise  in  your  strength — break  asunder 
your  fetters  on  the  head  of  your  oppressor!  Awake*- 
arise  from  your  enslaved  condition,  and  resume  your 
natural  rights  !**  &c.  &c    How  would  this  harangue  be 
received  by  this  people  ?    They  would  reply :  "  You 
speak  of  primitive  men  and  natural  rights.  You  behold 
them  in  us,  since  there  have  been  none  before  us.   You 
exhort  us  to  fire  this  common  dwelling,  which  contains 
all  our  property,  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors,  and  afibrds 
us  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.    It  con- 
tains all  the  wealth  of  the  past,  and  constitutes  our  only 
hope  for  the  future.    And  when  every  thing  shall  have 
been  consumed,  what  will  be  our  condition?**    "You 
will  live,**  he  replies,  "upon  wild  roots  and  berries; 
you  can  roam  the  forest  in  the  freedom  of  nature ;  you 
will  be  free  and  you  will  be  happy."    «*  If  that  life  be  so 
happy,"  they  respond,  "wherefore  have  you   come 
among  us  seeking  the  necessaries  of  life  ?**   And  they 
would  drive  this  madman  forth  from  among  them  to 
preach  his  freedom  to  the  bears.  In  these  primitive  ages, 
80  far  from  regarding  this  premature  freedom  as  a  bless- 


ing, these  slaves  considered  it  as  one  of  tbe  most  te^ 
rible  chastisements,  which  their  masters  could  inflict 
upon  theoL  Thus,  when  to  appease  the  jealousy  of 
Sarah,  Abraham  was  compelled  to  send  forth  his  bond- 
woman, Hagar,  into  tbe  wilderness,  bow  empluitically 
does  the  sacred  historian  express  the  a£9iction  of  Abra^ 
ham  and  Hagar,  of  tbe  mosfer and  the  dne  ?  "And 
the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham*8  sight,  be- 
cause of  his  son.  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away ; 
and  she  departed  and  wandered  in  tbe  wiMemess  of 
Beer-Sheba.  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle, 
and  she  cast  the  ehild  under  one  of  the  sbrabiu  And 
she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him,  a  good 
way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow-sfaot ;  for  she  said,  let  ne  nst 
see  the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
him,  and  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  tbe  Lofd 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  onto  her,  what 
aileth  thee,  Hagar?  Fear  not,  for  Grod  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is.  Arise,  lift  op  the  bd, 
and  hold  him  in  thy  hand,  for  I  will  make  htm  a  great 
nation." 

In  %ht  firet  establishment,  common  to  all,  they  pos- 
sessed every  necessary  of  life ;  beyond  it  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  the  necessary  instnimenis  of  labor, 
and  for  supporting  life.    In  imposing  upon  the  primi- 
tive race  the  stern  necessity  of  union,  the  Author  of 
nature  could   have  proposed  to  himself  nothing  but 
their  happiness.    If  on  the  contrary,  in  the  origin  of 
society,  he  had  permitted  them  to  exercise  this  much 
boasted  natural  right  of  wandering  away  from  their 
father's  house  in  search  of  this  kleal  freedom — the  bond 
of  society  would  have  been  ruptured,  the  father  would 
have  refused  to  toil  for  the  son,  and  the  son  for  the 
father,  the  first  generation  for  the  second,  and  the  se- 
cond for  the  third,  because  their  labors  being  liable  to 
interruption,  could  never  be  completed.    And  this  ele- 
ment of  confusion,  this  principle  of  freedom,  would 
have  prevented  the  reduction  of  the  earth,  or  the  civili- 
zation of  man  ;  and  as  the  first  habitation  could  never 
have  been  completed,  the  foundations  of  social  instiio- 
tions  could  never  have  been  laid.    It  is  fortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  broached,  tmtil  society  was  so  firmly  built,  that 
it  could  only  shake  the  edifice.    Slavery,  then,  com- 
menced with  the  social  institutions  of  man,  and  it  ori- 
ginated in  the  great  and  united  labor  of  the  human 
family  requisite  to  subdue  the  earth.     And  although 
in  the  subsequent  ages,  men  may  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  debt,  despotism,  and  conquest,  yet  sla- 
very originated  In  none  of  these,  but  preceded  them 
ail. 

But  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  the  testimony  of 
history,  we  superadd  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  earliest  ages  of  ooan.  Lar 

V8  ASK  OF  OUR  OPPONENTS  TO  LOOK  BACK  INTO  TBK 
PAST,  AND  TELL  US  IN  WHAT  AGS  AND  AMOKO  WHAT 
PEOPLE  IT  ORIGINATED.  UnTIL  THIS  QOESTIOH  tS 
PAIRLT  ANSWERED,  IT  IS  CONCLUSIVE  OP   TBE    CONTRO- 

VER8T.  Did  it  originate  with  the  slave  trade  on  tbe 
coast  of  Africa?  with  the  Romans,  in  the  age  when 
their  blaves  had  become  so  numerous,  that  under  Sparta^ 
cus,  their  leader,  they  caused  Rome  to  tremble  io  tbe 
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midst  of  her  seven  hills?  in  repablican  Greece,  when 
the  Helots  outnumbered  the  Spartans,  and  were  peri- 
odically massacred,  to  prevent  their  multiplication  7  or, 
in  Athens,  when  they  so  far  outnumbered  her  citizens? 
Did  it  originate  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  when 
Moses  proclaimed,  that  "If  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he 
shall  be  surely  punished ;  notwithstanding  if  he  linger 
for  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished— -^br  he  iakia 
money?" 

As  the  Hebrew  peoplerare  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  record,  and  slavery,  in  its  severest  form, 
existed  among  them ;  as  we  find  bondmen  among  the 
patriarchs,  and  discover  that  slavery  itself,  in  the  earliest 
history  of  the  first  people  known  to  us,  was  made  a 
special  object  of  the  legislation  prescribed  by  the  Deity 
himself  for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people,  it  must 
have  existed  before  these  earliest  records,  since  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  legislation  must  have  existed  before  the 
<^e  which  regulates  it. 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  davery  to  the  earliest 
ages  of  man,  and  to  the  first  germs  of  society ;  having 
shown  that  it  originated  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  in  the  necessities  of  the  human  family,  we  will  ad- 
Tanceone  step  farther,  and  inquire  into  its  morality. 
Slavery  is  either  moral  or  immoral  in  itself,  unafiTected 
by  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  any  age  or  clime. 
If  immoral  now,  it  has  always  been  so,  for  the  canons  of 
morality  and  virtue  are  permanent,  uniform  and  univer- 
sal. All  morality  and  virtue  proceed  from  and  have 
relation  to  Gkxl,  and  his  ordinances  and  institutions  are 
essentially  moral,  otherwise  he  would  cease  to  be  God. 
Man  was  created  a  social  being,  and  God  is  the  author 
of  society,  and  he  is  the  author  of  all  its  constituent 
branches.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  very  infancy 
of  society,  at  its  first  institution,  or  at  least  in  the  first 
authentic  history  we  have  of  its  existence,  slavery  exist- 
ed as  an  integral  part  of  the  social  establishmenL  Again, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  establishing  a  code 
for  the  government  of  his  chosen  people,  could  neither 
introduce,  nor  approve,  nor  tolerate  any  institution 
essentially  immoral.  Yet  we  find  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  Old  Testament  rules  for  the  government  of  slaves, 
a  milder  law  for  the  Jewish  servants,  and  a  rigorous  law 
for  the  bondsmen.  If  slavery  be  immoral,  or  a  crime, 
then  not  only  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greeks  and  of 
the  Romans,  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Arabians,  of 
the  Persians  and  of  the  Indians,  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  Germans,  of  the  English  and  of  the  Americans, 
but  the  great  Creator  himself,  has  tolerated,  approved, 
systematisedjand  regulated  this  abomination  of  modem 
philosophists. 

Slavery  not  only  existed  in  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
but  it  is  the  destiny  of  many  among  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple of  modern  times,  who  are  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
In  Poland,  in  Russia,  in  Tartary,  in  Africa,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  slaves,  who  were  not  enslaved  by  any  right 
of  conquest.  Among  many  nations  parents  sell  their 
children,  lords  their  vassals,  and  sovereigns  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  India  and  America  there  are  still  slaves. 
If  we  interrogate  historians,  geographers,  voyagers,  and 
juris-consults — ^if  we  survey  all  the  monuments  of  na- 
tions— ^if  we  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Americans,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, civilized  or  barbarous,  hunters  or  tillers  of  the 


earth,  all  proclaim  that  their  primitive  state  was  a  state 
of  slavery  ;  neither  is  there  a  nation  on  the  globe,  how- 
ever free  at  this  day,  that  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its 
former  chains.  The  celebrated  voyager.  Cook,  tells  us 
(hat  he  found  among  the  different  islands  of  the  South 
Sea  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  sy»* 
tem,  and  a  more  grinding  slavery  never  existed  on 
earth  than  was  exercised  under  the  rigor  of  the  feudal 
law.  The  rigor  of  the  feudal  law  gradually  yielded  to 
the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  mild 
precepts  of  Christianity  restrained  the  abuses  and  ame- 
liorated the  condition  of  slavery.  If  we  follow  Mon- 
tesquieu closely,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Spirit  of  Laws,  we  will  find  that  he  maintains  with 
Condorcet,  "  that  the  feudal  system  did  not  commence 
with  the  irruption  of  the  northern  hordes  into  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  that  it  exbted  a  long  time  before  among 
the  barbarians  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  fo- 
rests ;  that  the  feudal  rights  are  of  higher  antiquity, 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  the  domimition  of  the 
feudal  lords  was  not  acquired  by  usurpation,  but  was 
derived  from  the  primitive  establishments  of  their  peo- 
ple. They  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  Abb^  Du 
Bos,  that  there  were  serfe  among  the  Franks,  and  that 

SLAVERT  DATES  ITS  ORIOIK  AMONG  THB  NATIONS  Or  THE 
EARTH  PROM    ALL  ANTIQUITT."      But  let  US  tum  tO  the 

Encyclopedia  itself,  that  text  book  of  the  revolution- 
ists, and  we  will  find,  that  in  despite  of  the  bold  asser- 
tion that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  it  declares  the 
unweraalUy  ofdmery.  "  There  is  not  a  page  of  sacred 
history" — (we  quote  from  the  Encyclopedia,) — '*  there 
is  not  a  page  of  sacred  history  upon  which  we  do  not 
discover  traces  of  alacery.  And  profane  history  like- 
wise, that  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans,  and  of  all 
the  most  polished  people  of  the  world,  is  an  enduring 
monument  of  that  ancient  injustice  exercised  with  more 
or  less  brutality  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  among  alt  nations."  The  tint- 
versaHiy  of  almery,  then,  is  unquestionable,  attested  by 
all  the  evidences  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  and 
admitted  by  the  philosophists  and  agitators  themselves. 
But  if  the  converse  of  our  proposition  be  true,  as  these 
enthusiasts  contend,  and  the  prtmiltvc  condition  of  a 
people  be  a  state  of  independenee,  how  has  it  happened 
that  they  have  so  universally  fiillen  into  a  state  of  a2aoe- 
ry?  Was  it  vpluntarily  and  by  compact  ?  But  how  can 
we  comprehend  the  fact  of  such  a  multitude  of  men,  in- 
dependent by  nature,  Toluntarily  degraded  to  the  low- 
est and  basest  condition?  Was  it  effected  by  force? 
How  can  we  conceive  that  five  hundred  have  been  more 
feeble  than  a  single  individual,  and  that  one  man  should 
have  the  power  to  subdue  such  a  multitude,  and  that 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  in  every  nation  and  in 
every  clime  ?  From  the  universality  of  slavery — ^from 
the  fact  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  beyond  the  earliest 
period  of  authentic  narrative — from  its  necessity  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  for  the  formation  of  society — from 
the  divine  origin  of  society,  of  which,  in  the  early 
ages,  it  was  a  constituent  and  necessary  branch — from 
its  approval  and  regulation  by  the  Deity  himself,  and 
from  its  freedom  from  rebuke  among  the  most  virtuous 
and  intelligent  nations  and  individuals,  fh>m  the  days 
of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  patriarchs,  down  to  Vol- 
taire, the  leader  of  the  philosophists  and  agitators  of  the 
eighteenth  century — we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
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dusion  that  what  bat  eziatad  in  all  agea  and  in  all 
diowa,  withoat  the  reprobation  of  the  wiae  and  great— 
what  the  Deity  himaelf  has  approTed,  and  goYeraed,  and 
oidained^'^cannoi  of  itaelf  be  WMoaAL.  With  ita  aba- 
aaa  we  have  no  ooncern:  it  hat  been  aboaed  in  every 
age,  by  every  people. 

Admitting  the  univenality  of  slavery,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  agency  of  the  Creator  himaelf  the  great 
founder  of  aodely,  in  i(a  institutiouy  the  well  ordered 
Qnderatanding  is  startled  with  the  revolutionary  and 
anti«sociat  speealationa  of  modem  philoaophistii.  It  has 
been  repeated,  until  the  frequency  and  vehemence  of 
the  repetition  has  almost  thrown  the  judgment  from 
its  balance,  that  "slavery  is  one  of  the  odious  insti- 
tutions of  man,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  natural 
rights  of  man,"  ftc,  &c.  It  ia  not  true,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  slavery  is  of  human  institution,  since  these  very 
writen  have  admitted  that  it  originated  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  society  in  the  primitive  ages ;  it  is  not  opposed 
to  natural  right,  aince  slavery  had  ita  origin  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  has  been  approved  and  regulated  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  aprung  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  man. 

If  it  be  true  now,  that  men  have  a  right  to  resist  even 
unto  the  infliction  of  death  those  who  daim  their  servi- 
ces in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  it  must  have  been  true  in  all  ages  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  And  if  this  doctrine  were  true  in  the 
early  ages  of  sodety,  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  fami- 
lies would  have  been  assassinated  by  their  descendants 
whom  they  held  in  bondage — masters  by  their  servants, 
lords  by  their  vassals,  sovereigns  by  their  subjects ;  the 
foundations  of  society  would  have  been  broken  up  before 
the  social  edifice  was  erected,  and  the  earth  would  never 
have  been  subdued  or  colonized. 

This  philosophy  was  the  natural  ofispring  of  the 
French  revolution  and  of  the  school  of  unbelievers ;  it 
is  a  doctrine  of  blood  and  pillage,  and  utterly  subversive 
of  that  order,  which  forms  the  bond  of  social  institutions. 
False  as  it  is,  when  shall  we  cease  to  teach  and  to  believe 
it?  Shall  we  continue  to  dismember  and  overturn,  by 
inculcating  a  theory  which  has  already  corrupted  many 
of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men,  which  has  arrayed 
people  against  their  rulers,  which  has  covered  the  earth 
with  the  ruins  of  the  social  fabric,  and  which  has  turned 
loose  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  spirit  of  licentiousness, 
insubordination,  and  riot,  that  continue  to  ahake  to  their 
deepest  foundations  all  exiating  establishments? 

Let  us  concede  the  stern  but  unwelcome  truth,  that 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  universality  of  slavery  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  labor  required  in  the  infancy  of  man 
to  subdue  the  earth,  from  which  he  has  been  doomed  to 
reap  fruit  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow— that  it  was  wisely 
ordained  by  the  Author  of  nature  himself,  and  is  there- 
fore founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  of  man. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  this  sublime  truth, 
that  we  proclaim  our  absurd  systems  of  equality,  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  we  should  accurately  distinguish  between  the  natural 
condition  of  man,  and  those  principles  of  political  equali- 
ty, upon  which  free  civil  institutions  repose,  and  which 
like  those  of  this  country  are  regulated  by  a  social  com- 
paeL  And  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  propriety 
of  this  difltinctioo  is  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  our 


federal  compact,  which  dedarea  all  men  to  be  free  u4 
equal,  and  yet  expreasiy  recognizes  the  exiateoee  of  ^* 
very,  maintains  and  protects  the  natumi  right  of  the  bm* 
ter  over  the  slave,  and  makes  the  sla*:e  himself  a  eon- 
stituent  part  of  the  basis  of  representatioB.  All  the 
parties  to  this  contract  are  free  and  equal ;  bat  do  one 
will  be  80  frantic  aa  to  contend,  that  by  this  dedaratkn 
of  the  fundamental  prindple  which  govenu  oar  politi- 
eal  compact,  it  waa  deaigned  to  deny  the  right  of  daHry 
either  in  this  free  country  or  elsewhere.  The  chatter 
itself  legalizes,  defends,  maintains,  and  protects  sbvery . 
It  ia  the  coofuaion  of  ideas,  which  springs  from  this  in. 
termingling  of  conventional  and  political  equality  with 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  that  deludes  us.  It  vill 
acarcdy  be  affirmed  that  Thomaa  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  decUration  of  independence,  the  great  spostk  of 
democracy,  and  the  strenuous  advocate  of  popular  lights, 
deeply  imbued  as  he  waa  with  the  philosophism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  designed  to  repudiate  slavery  wheo 
he  declared  all  men  to  be  free  and  equal  To  his  ooder- 
atanding,  the  distinction  was  clear  between  the  oonrea- 
tional  or  political  and  the  natural  righu  of  mao;  and 
he  well  understood  that  in  the  formation  of  a  political 
compact,  the  alave,  irom  hia  inability  to  contract,  could 
be  no  party. 

We  have  traced  slavery  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs;  we  have  ahown,  that  it  originated  in  the  oa- 
tun  of  things  and  the  condition  of  primitive  nan;  wo 
have  observed  the  rules  prescribed  by  Jebovsh  io  tbs 
Jewish  dispensation  for  its  government ;  wewOlnov 
advance  to  another  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony. 

It  ia  not  unfrequently  objected  to  evidences  derlTed 
from  the  Old  TesUment  on  this  subject,  that  the  code  of 
laws  praacribed  for  the  government  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple was  pecul  iarly  accommodated  to  the  groes  pereepiiooi 
of  that  sensual  race,  and  waa  never  designed  to  be  ri^ 
ously  perfect  in  iu  morality.  The  obvious  reply  to 
this  is,  that  a  law  preacribed  by  a  Supreme  Being  for  the 
guidance  of  his  people  must  be  essentially  moni,  and 
that  although  auch  inatitutiona  may  not  have  been  ptf 
feet  in  themaelvea,  yet  it  ia  impossible  that  any  portion 
of  that  law  should  have  been  immoral ;  for,  this  would  be 
to  make  God  the  author  of  crime.  But  adnuuing  this 
objection  in  ita  full  force,  we  have  atill  an  arguneBt  re- 
maining which  ia  conclusive  on  this  question.  I^t  v 
suppose,  that  the  old  hiw  waa  imperfea  in  itscharacttf 
and  operation,  atill  it  will  not  be  denied  that  when  the 
ancient  types  and  figurea  were  realized,  wheo  the  Re- 
deemer appeared  on  earth  to  ransom  a  lost  world,  he 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  mission  by^eetmg  tkt  1m. 
The  code  which  he  established  was  dearly  the  perite- 
tion  and  fulfilment  of  the  old  law.  He  would  bet 
bold  man  indeed,  who  would  contend,  that  the  chris- 
tian code  under  the  new  dispensation,  as  revealed  sod 
established  by  the  Saviour,  is  not  perfect  in  its  axnlity* 
He  came  to  establish  the  law,  and  to  rebuke  vice  where 
ever  it  appeared.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  man, 
did  slavery  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  or  with  more 
rigor,  than  in  the  days  of  the  redemption  of  man.  A 
submissive  world  bowed  at  the  footstool  of  the  CaesaR, 
and  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  slavery  waa  estab- 
lished.  Even  in  Judea,  where  the  Redeemer  himself 
taught,  man  was  the  property  of  his  fellow  roan.  And 
yet,  when  the  princes  of  the  earth  are  loudly  rebuked, 
when  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scnbeaand  the  Phaiiseesis 
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exposed,  when  vice  and  immorality  in  all  their  forms  and 
observances  are  denounced,  He,  who  came  to  perfect 
the  law,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Are  we  to 
be  told,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Saviour 
to  interfere  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  slavery  was  protected  by  the  civil 
code  of  the  Roman  empire?  We  deny  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  and  maintain  that  while  the  reformation 
of  forms  of  government  constituted  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  yet,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  in  the 
perfection  of  that  moral  code  which  the  Redeemer  came 
to  establish,  there  was  no  civil  institution,  however  for- 
tified by  the  municipal  law,  which  was  immoral  in 
Itself,  that  was  not  openly  condemned.  Let  us  contem- 
plate for  a  moment  the  civil  institution  of  marriage  as  it 
existed  in  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  a  species  of 
domestic  teniiude  regulated  by  the  civil  code,  and  we 
will  find,  that  the  law  of  the  New  Testament  designed 
for  the  government  of  the  whole  human  family,  radically 
reformed  that  institution  as  it  existed  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  To  maintain,  that  slavery,  as  it  existed 
under  the  Roman  empire,  was  immoral  in  itself,  and  to 
admit  tbut  He  who  came  to  perfect  the  moral  code  fail^ 
to  condemn  it,  is  to  assail  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity. 
As  the  new  dispensation  was  the  labor  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  and  as  it  wasclearly 
designed  to  be  the  fulfilment  and  perfection  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  it  is  preposterous,  if  not  impious,  to 
suppose,  that  any  immoral  institution  could  be  tolerated 
or  pass  unrebuked  by  the  new  law,  however  strongly  for- 
tified it  might  be  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  or  the  laws 
of  the  land.  But  the  Saviour  of  men,  he  whose  heart 
yearned  with  compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  needy, 
and  the  oppressed  of  the  children  of  men,  found  upon 
the  earth  existing  in  full  rigor  the  institution  of  slavery, 
and  he  has  no  where  condemned  it.  If  slavery  be  im- 
moral, why  is  it  the  only  vice  which  is  not  strictly  pro- 
hibited 7  It  was  not  condemned,  because  as  it  origina- 
ted in  the  very  nature  op  thinos,  and  as  it  was  of 
divine  institution  in  the  infancy  of  man,  the  God  op 
MATVRB  could  not  condemn  it 

But  it  will  be  objected  to  us,  that  the  mero  silence  of 
the  Redeemer  on  this  subject  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  privilege,  as  that  of 
holding  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage.  We  cannot 
admit  the  force  of  this  objection,  because  the  new  dis- 
pensation was  merely  a  Ailfilment,  not  a  repeal  of  the 
old  law.  The  types  and  emblems  of  the  old  law  were 
merged  in  the  new  revelation,  its  rites  and  observances 
were  superseded,  bm  the  decalogue  and  moral  force 
of  that  law  still  prevail.  Now,  having  clearly  estab- 
lished the  recognition  and  approval  of  slavery  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation  by  the  Creator  himself,  and 
having  shown  that  it  was  not  abrogated  by  the  Saviour 
ander  the  new  law,  the  testimony  is  conclusive  in  its 
fiivor.  But  pretermitting  this  argument,  let  ut  consult 
the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  who  proclaimed 
this  law  to  Jew  and  Gentile.  And  in  citing  the  testi- 
mony of  these  disciples  we  will  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  four  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  those 
four  centuries  during  which  the  men  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  have  allowed  the  Creator  to 
maintain  his  church  in  its  primitive  truth.  Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  apostles.  In  the  epistle  of  Paul  to 
Philemon  we  find  these  words :  "  1  beseech  thee  for 


my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds: 
which  in  time  past  was  unprofitable  to  thee,  but  now 
profitable  to  thee  and  to  me :  whom  I  have  sent  agahfi : 
whom  I  would  have  retained  with  me,  but  without  thy 
mind  would  I  do  nothing:  that  thy  benefit  should  not 
be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  willingly."  Onesimus 
was  the  slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  robbed,  and 
from  whom  he  had  escaped.  He  was  found  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  apostle,  and  afterwards 
became  an  eminent  dignitary  in  the  church.  But  be- 
sides the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery 
under  the  christian  dispensation,  there  are  two  import 
tant  lessons  which  the  reverend  agitators  of  the  present 
day  may  derive  from  this  beautiful  epistle.  The  first 
is,  in  the  language  of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  upon 
this  text,  that "  not  even  under  the  pretence  of  seeking 
religious  instruction  are  slaves  permitted  to  escape  from 
the  lawful  dominion  of  their  masters."  And  the  second 
is,  that  the  apostle  himself  felt  bound  to  sustain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  over  the  slave,  and  therefore  sent 
him  back  to  his  master,  although  he  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  retain  him  for  the  ministry,  which  he  de- 
clares he  could  not  do  without  the  consent  of  the  master. 
Contrast  the  christian  piety  and  justice  of  this  apostle, 
with  the  conduct  of  the  reverend  agitators  of  the  north- 
ern states  whenever  a  slave  escapes  from  his  southern 
master,  and  the  difference  between  true  religion  and 
fanaticism  is  at  once  perceived.  In  commenting  upon 
this  text,  Jerome  further  observes,  that  '*  although  the 
apostle  wished  to  retain  Onesimus  to  minister  unto  him 
in  prison,  yet  he  restored  him  to  his  master,  that  he 
might  show  that  in  right  and  justice  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  returned  to  their  masters" — "  ut  ottendat  ser' 
vat  fugitivoa  jure  juitUUt  heerie  euis  esse  restUuendoeJ* 

And  in  the  epistle  of  the  same  apostle  to  Titus  he 
thus  defines  the  duties  of  servants :  "  Elxhort  servants 
to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please 
them  well  In  all  things^  not  answering  again,  not  pur- 
loining, but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  theif  may 
adorn  the  doetrine  of  God  our  Saoiour  m  aU  thmgt.^ 
Upon  this  passage  Chrysostom  remarks,  '*  the  apostle 
thus  admonishes  servants  to  be  faithful  to  their  masters, 
in  order  to  refute  the  calumny  against  the  christian 
religion,  that  slaves  were  taught  by  that  creed  that 
after  their  oonvereion  to  Christianity,  it  was  unlawful 
to  serve  their  heathen  masters."  Again,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  we 
find  these  words :  '*  Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that 
are  your  mastera  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ; 
knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be 
BOND  on  PEBB."  Upon  this  passage  Jerome  ssys,  that 
**  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity  many  supposed,  that 
when  they  were  made  christians,  they  were  loosed  from 
the  bonds  of  slavery."  And  in  refutation  of  the  error 
it  was  decreed  by  one  of  tbe  eouncils  of  the  chureh: 
"  that  if  any  teach  that  by  virtue  of  religion  or  chris- 
tian instruction  that  the  slave  may  despise  his  master, 
or  may  withhold  his  service,  or  that  he  shall  not  serve 
his  master  with  good  fiiith  and  reverence,  let  him  be 
anathema."  The  same  error  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  subjection  of  wives  to  their  Gentile  husbands,  which 
this  apostle  expressly  condemns  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  his  fifst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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But,  we  will  descend  from  the  apoailes  to  the  next 
generation  of  christian  teachers,  for  further  evidence  of 
the  lawfulness  and  morality  of  slayery.  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the 
apostles,  thus  writes  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smjrnia: 
"Let  not  the  widows  be  neglected.  Despise  not  the 
jlovcf,  neither  suffer  them  to  be  puffed  up ;  hut  to  the 
gltry  f^  Ood  Id  thttn  Mtrvt  with  greater  diHgeneef  that 
they  may  obtain  of  God  a  better  liberty.  Let  them  not 
desire  that  thehr  liberty  be  jturchated  or  procured  for  them 
by  the  congregathm^  kit  they  fall  under  the  elavery  qf  their 
own  pattions,**  Thus  it  is  clearly  established  from  the 
old  and  from  the  new  law,  in  the  infancy  as  well  as  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  society,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  clime,  that  slavery  has  always  existed,  and  has 
been  approved,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  Slavery  therefore  cannot  be  immoral  in  itself, 
although  like  other  social  institutions  it  may  be  shame- 
fully abused.  We  have  then  clearly  demonstrated  the 
propositions  at  the  head  of  this  article : 

1.  That  slavery  is  coeval  with  society,  and  that  it 
originated  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  necessities  of' 
man. 

8.  That  it  is  universal,  and  has  existed  in  all  nations 
and  climes. 

3.  That  it  is  neither  prohibited  by  the  moral  nor 
divine  law. 

There  remains  to  be  established  the  single  proposi- 
tion, that  "  Christianity  alone  by  its  exalting  influence 
and  peaceful  and  gradual  operation  can  abolish  slavery 
among  any  people,  and  that  its  sudden  abolition  by 
any  other  agency,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
frightful  political  revulsions,  destructive  alike  to  the 
bond  and  free.'*  Christianity  is  the  great  agent  of 
civilization  and  refinement;  and  its  action  would  be 
far  more  rapid  and  effectual,  but  for  the  passions  and 
vices  of  mankind.  Its  ennobling  influences  tend  to 
qualify  the  slave  for  freedom,  and  its  gentle  spirit  of 
brotheHy  love  disposes  the  master  to  kindness;  and 
by  its  quiet  and  peaceful  operation  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  the  full  consent  of  bond  and  free,  when  so- 
ciety shall  have  attained  that  elevation  and  refinement 
which  a  christian  discipline  induces,  slavery  may  be 
abolished  without  the  aid  of  the  enthusiast  and  fanatic, 
and  without  agitation  or  commotion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  folly  of  the  philosophists  of  the 
last  century,  to  judge  every  thing  by  the  rigor  of  abstract 
rules,  without  regard  to  the  salutary  lessons  of  experi- 
ence. Hence  Rousseau  commences  his  Social  Contract 
with  this  startling  maxim :  "  Man  is  born  free,  and  is 
everywhere  in  chains."  He  certainly  does  not  speak  of 
man*s  being  born  free  asa/ocl,  because  iu  the  same  sen- 
tence, he  declares  that  he  is  everywhere  in  chains.  He 
must  intend  to  speak  of  the  right,  and  this  it  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  establish  in  opposition  to  the  fact. 
It  is  not  true,  that  "man  is  born  free.*'  In  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  down  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
slavery  has  always  been  considered  as  a  necessary  in- 
stitution in  the  government  and  polity  of  nations,  in 
republics  as  well  as  monarchies,  and  no  philosopher  or 
legislator  ever  dreamed  of  condemning  it,  or  of  assail- 
ing it  by  the  spirit  of  the  laws.  Aristotle,  one  of  the 
most  profound  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  has  declared 
that  there  were  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worM  who 


has  maddened  the  whole  school  of  modern  demsgofocs, 
but  it  is  easier  to  denounee  than  to  disprove  it  His 
proposition  is  sustained  by  the  whole  carrenl  of  his- 
tory, which  is  political  experience,  and  is  fimoded  is 
the  nature  of  man,  whose  action  is  history.  Indeed, 
slavery  was  so  generally  believed  to  have  itsori^n  and 
foundation  in  the  nature  and  necessities  of  man,  that 
the  good  sense  of  all  mankind  perceived  it  dearly,  and 
until  within  the  latter  centuries,  it  has  neTerbeeo  at- 
tacked by  reason  or  the  laws.  The  number  of  freemen 
in  the  states  of  antiquity  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  slaves.  When  Athens  numbered  twenty  tfaousaiid 
citizens,  she  had  ibur  hundred  thousand  skvca.  When 
the  population  of  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public was  upwards  of  a  million,  there  were  bat  two 
thousand  property  holders,  which  alone  shows  the 
multitude  of  slaves.  Indeed,  among  this  people  a  stD* 
gle  individual  was  frequently  possessed  of  many  tbos* 
sand  slaves;  and  their  number  was  so  great  that  the 
Roman  senate  refused  to  prescribe  for  them  a  peculiar 
dress,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  stloouiate  the 
slaves  to  rebellion  by  teaching  them  their  strength. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  evidences  of  a  fiiet  so  appa- 
rent and  so  generally  admitted,  as  that  from  the  eirli- 
est  ages  of  the  world  slavery  has  pre?ailed  throughoot 
the  globe,  and  has  never  been  condemned  by  any  1^ 
later,  human  or  divine.    But  at  length  the  diTioe  lav 
appeared  upon  the  earth,  ai>d  the  heart  of  man  became 
soAened  and  refined  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ezdte  the 
admiration  of  every  impartial  observer.    Religion  by 
its  chaste  and  holy  influence  tended  gradoaHy  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  slavery,  not  by  asseitiDg  the 
violated  rights  of  the  slave  or  the  injustice  of  the  master, 
but  by  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  of  brotherly  lore  and  cha- 
rily.   It  was  reserved  for  tnie  religion  alone  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  the  bondman ;  for,  no  other  religion,  do 
legislator,  no  philosopher,  had  previously  atiempud 
this  beneficent  labor;  neither  did  they  pretend  to  em- 
sure  the  roost  rigorous  servitude.    Slavery,  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  had  been  too  deeply  rooted,  and 
was  perhaps  too  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Israel- 
ites, to  be  entirely  abolished ;  and  thus  we  find  the 
Jewuh  lawgiver,  though  supported  by  the  whole  power 
of  the  Deity,  ktboring  not  to  condemn  or  to  suppress 
this  institution  among  his  people,  but  to  ioculeaie  kind- 
ness and  mercy.    '*  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  bf 
thee,  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  tbos  shall 
not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  sernint,  but  as  a 
hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojourner  be  shall  be  with  thee^ 
and  shall  serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee.   And  ihea 
be  shall  depart  from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with 
him ;  for  they  are  my  servants,  which  I  brooght  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  l^pt :  they  shall  not  be  sold  as 
bondmen.    Thou  aha  It  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor, 
but  shalt  fear  thy  God.    Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy 
bondmaids,  which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  </  the  hea- 
then that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  boy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids.    And  ye  shall  uke  them  as 
an  inheritanee  for  your  children  afler  yoo,  to  inbcnt 
them  for  a  possession ;  they  shall  be  your  hoadmn  M' 
ever."    We  have  referred  to  this  passage  of  Levitieas, 
not  only  to  exhibit  the  kindly  solicitude  of  religion  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  servitude  among  the  Jews- 
among  whom  servants  were  treated  more  bemgnantly 
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further  purpose  of  proving  the  existence  of  unqualified 
slavery  among  the  earliest  people  of  which  we  have  au- 
thentic history,  and  of  its  express  sanction  and  approval 
by  the  Deity  himself.  <*Both  thy  bondmen  and  bond- 
maids which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that 
are  round  about  you ;  and  ye  shall  lake  them  as  an  in- 
keriknceTor  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
posaession  ;  they  shall  be  your  hondmm  forever.^  But 
Christianity,  which  is  governed  by  a  divine  spirit,  is 
therefore  temperate  in  its  agency ;  and  all  its  wholesome 
operations  of  every  kind  are  gentle  and  insensible. 
And  wherever  we  find,  cither  in  relation  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  or  any  other  subject,  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, impetuosity  or  vehemence^  we  may  feel  well 
assured  that  it  is  the  work  of  crime  or  folly.  Subordi- 
nation is  essentially  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  form  of  governmenu  The  popular  will  must  be 
controlled,  under  arbitrary  governments,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  unbridled  authority,  and  in  free  institutions  by 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  themselves. 
To  emancipate  suddenly  a  large  body  of  slaves  among 
any  people,  before  those  slaves  are  duly  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  boon — to  surrender  them  up  to  the  guidance  of 
their  unrestrained  will,  without  any  salutary  check— is 
the  most  fatal  blow  which  can  be  aimed  at  the  instita- 
tions  of  such  a  nation.  If  they  are  to  be  no  longer  re- 
strained by  authority,  there  must  be  some  substitute  to 
control  them.  Religion  alone  can  either  qualify  them 
for  freedom,  or  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of  its  esti- 
mable privileges.  But  the  agency  of  religion  is  slow 
and  imperceptible ;  it  does  not  assert  any  right  of  free- 
dom in  the  slave  or  act  upon  him  alone,  but  its  holy 
influence  pervades  every  class  of  society ;  it  elevates  the 
bondman  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature;  it  refines  the 
master,  and  by  an  insensible  operation  it  effects  a 
wholesome  fraternity  of  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties. But  to  efilect  this  desirable  end,  Christianity  must 
be  left  to  its  own  celestial  agency,  to  its  own  heavenly 
guidance.  When  men  attempt  to  wield  this  supernatu- 
ral agent,  they  transcend  their  privilege,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce  are  the  fruits  of  fanaticism.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Christianity,  in  its  efforts  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  subject  classes,  commenced  by  a 
wholesome  reformation  of  the  state  of  marriage,  which  is 
the  roost  important  branch  of  domestic  servitude.  Sla- 
Tery  is  the  grossest  and  most  absolute  state  of  servitude, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Predial  and  domestic  servi- 
tude have  always  accompanied  unqualified  servitude, 
or  slavery ;  and  the  former  conditions  hare  been  the 
stepping  stones,  by  which  the  slave  has  advanced  in 
many  nations  to  a  paternity  of  freedom.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  class  of  freedmen  was  the  link 
which  connected  citizenship  with  servitude,  and  the 
gentle  influence  of  literature  and  science  not  unfre- 
quently  elevated  the  slave  to  the  rights  of  qualified  citi- 
zenship. Many  of  the  honors  of  the  republic  were  ac- 
cessible to  the  freedman,  and  he  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  government  and  tlie  perpetuity  of  its 
institutions.  So  among  the  Hebrews ;  the  servants,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  bondmen,  were  restored 
to  all  their  civil  rights  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and 
the  great  lawgiver  of  this  people  passed  many  ordi- 
nances for  the  protection  of  this  branch  of  servitude. 
Thus  science  among  the  Romans,  and  religion  among 
the  Jews,  instead  of  violent  efiB>rt8  to  lift  the  slave  at 


once  to  freedom,  from  a  state  of  abject  servitude,  before 
he  was  properly  qualified  to  exercise  the  high  privi- 
leges of  this  new  station,  directed  their  whole  attention 
to  the  protection  and  regulation  of  those  middle  states  of 
qualified  or  limited  servitude,  which  were  the  only  ave- 
nues to  a  peaceful  and  orderly  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  These  middle  states  were  a  school  of 
improvement  and  reformation;  they  were  a  form  of 
probation — a  civil,  political,  and  moral  noviciate — in 
which  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  were  cautiously  and  slowly  prepared  for  the 
higher  order  to  which  they  aspired.  Thus  under  the 
rigor  of  the  feudal  system  the  lower  classes  were  origi- 
nally serft,  attached  to  and  transferable  with  the  domi- 
nion of  the  soil.  But  as  Christianity  shed  its  benign  in- 
fluence over  this  people,  elevating  the  slave  and  refining 
and  soAening  the  master,  these  abject  slaves  became 
first  predial  servants,  and  gradually  by  the  commuta- 
tion of  services^  were  raised  to  the  condition  of  tenants 
of  the  soil.  But  the  most  sed ulous  efforts  of  Christianity 
have  constantly  been  directed  to  that  state  of  domestic 
servitude  in  which  man  is  most  deeply  interested,  and 
which  exercises  the  most  direct  influence  on  his  morals 
and  happiness.  It  is  for  the  '*  devout  female  sex,"  as 
they  are  affectionately  termed  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church,  that  Christianity  has  expressed  its  deepest  soli- 
citude. And  the  inordinate  authority  of  man  over  wo- 
man, or  the  undue  subjection  of  the  female  to  the  male, 
tends  to  the  debasement  of  the  morals  of  each.  Woman, 
even  when  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  her  rights, 
snd  when  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  is  but  too  often 
the  feeble  victim  of  the  seducements  which  surround 
her.  How  utterly  helpless,  therefore,  is  she  when  her 
will  is  not  her  own !  The  very  idea  of  resistance  van* 
ishes,  vice  becomes  a  duty,  and  man,  gradually  debased 
by  the  facility  with  which  his  irregular  appetites  are 
indulged,  is  plunged  into  Asiatic  luxury.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  de* 
gradation  of  the  female  sex  in  India,  or  among  barbarous 
nations;  the  fact  is  clearly  established,  that  every  where, 
in  all  nations,  and  among  all  people  beyond  the  pale  of 
Christianity,  woman  is  deplorably  debased.  Woman, 
whose  influence  over  the  heart  of  man  is  resistless, 
whenever  she  is  corrupted  or  debased,  revisits  her  cor- 
ruption upon  man,  and  thus  this  pervading  influence 
of  the  sexes  over  each  other,  by  a  species  of  mutual 
contamination,  moves  from  generation  to  generation 
in  one  "  vicious  circle,'*  from  which  they  can  only  be 
delivered  by  the  supernatural  and  refining  agency  of 
Christianity.  Hence  the  simplest  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  reforming  man,  is  to  exalt  and  to  ennoble  wo- 
man. Behold  the  wisdom  of  this  divine  institution ! 
It  acts  first  upon  woman,  because  from  the  gentleness 
and  traetability  of  her  nature,  she  is  more  susceptible 
of  the  influences  of  this  law  of  purity  and  love.  And 
when  she  is  thus  regenerated,  who  shall  declare  the 
extent  of  her  chastening  influence  over  the  sons  of  the 
children  of  men  7  Under  the  elevating  and  benign  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  she  proceeds  to  subdue,  to  re- 
,  form,  to  elevate,  to  ennoble,  and  to  perfect  every  thing 
around  her ;  and  by  this  supernatural  power,  she  so 
softens  the  affections  and  refines  the  feelings  of  the 
lords  of  creation,  as  to  dispose  them  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  classes  of  his  fellow  beings  still  more  ab- 
jjecL    Thus  Christianity,  by  commencing  with  the  moat 
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moderaU  condition  of  lervitude,  gradually  and  peace- 
fully prepares  the  way  for  ihe  elevation  of  the  alave. 
It  ia  only  by  means  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  good 
wilt,  which  Christianity  infuses  into  the  heart  of  man, 
that  slavery  can  be  abolished  in  any  country.  But  she 
must  be  left  to  her  own  sopematural  agency— to  her 
own  heavenly  guidance— to  her  own  orderly  proces- 
sion ;  commencing  her  amiable  work  with  woman,  the 
least  depressed  and  most  influential  branch  of  domestic 
servitude,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly  approach- 
ing to  unfetter  the  slave. 

Let  us  reeapitolate.  Slavery  cannot  be  opposed  to 
the  LAW  or  mosals,  because  it  has  existed  in  all  ages; 
because  it  bss  been  instituted,  reg'olated,  and  approved 
in  many  instances  by  the  Author  of  nature  and  morals ; 
because  He  who  came  to  perfect  the  old  law  and  the 
moral  code  has  never  condemned  it ;  because  it  pre- 
vailed in  its  most  odious  forms  under  the  Orecian  and 
Roman  republics,  and  has  never  been  censured  by  any 
of  their  philosophers,  sages,  orlawgiTcrs;  beesusetbe 
Patriarchs  possessed  slaves,  and  were  never  rebuked 
on  that  account ;  because  Mooes,  although  sustained 
by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  framing  the 
Jewish  Law,  did  not  attempt  to  abolish,  but  contented 
himself  with  amelioratiu|f  the  condition  of  slavery ; 
because  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour  have 
exhorted  the  slaves  not  to  be  too  anxious  for  their  free- 
dona^  and  have  advised  the  con^regationa  of  the  faith- 
ful not  to  be  solicitous  for  the  purchase  of  the  liberty 
of  the  slaves,  lest  perchance  they  should  fsll  under  the 
dominion  of  their  sinful  passions ;  because  from  the 
institution  of  man  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
from  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  present  day, 
slavery  has  always  existed;  because  slavery  had  its 
origin  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  natural  ri^ht ; 
because  it  was  ordained,  reflated,  and  approved  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  Gk>n  or  Na- 
TUBX  himself. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  close  this  article  here; 
but  let  us  not  despise  the  prejudices  of  the  infidel  snd 
the  pbilosophist,  but  patiently  inquire  whether  their 
complaints  of  this  violation  of  the  natural  righU  of 
man  have  any  foundation.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
that  the  world  should  have  acquieseetf  in  this  state  of 
alavery  for  six  thousand  years,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  reserved  for  these  latter  ages  of  presumptuotis 
man,  to  discover  that  Qod  had  instituted,  and  the  Sa- 
Tiour  and  his  disciples  had  approved,  this  stupendous 
fraud  upon  the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  stranger 
•tin^  that  the  objections  should  be  urged  by  the  infidel, 
who  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  revealed  religion,  and 
by  the  revolutionist^  who^  reeling  with  the  drunken  in- 
spiration of  liberty  and  equality,  aims  at  the  subver- 
sion of  sll  established  institutions.  And  it  is  yet  more 
strange,  that  the  whole  theory  of  crime  and  folly, 
which  was  bom  of  the  French  revolution,  and  whose 
excesses  we  hoped  had  been  expiated  by  the  torrents 
of  blood  with  whieh  they  had  been  stained,  shonld  in 
this  age,  and  in  this  country,  be  revived  and  sustained 
by  many  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  clergy.  While 
this  destructive  principle  approached  us  in  the  form  of 
Revolution  and  Infidelity,  the  apparition  was  too  hor- 
rible to  be  favorably  received ;  but  when  it  approaches 
under  the  garb  of  Religion,  it  is  high  time  to  examine 
the  claims  of  these  supersanctified  pretenders,  who, 
transcending  the  morality  of  the_soriptureS|  would 


be  more  moxal  tbah  Goo,  mobk  axLieiovs  thai 
Cbbist  ! — But  let  us  examine  their  coraplainti  aboat 
the  violation  of  the  natural  ri^hta  of  man.    Hie  fint 
want  of  man  is  life  and  aubsistenoe.    If  to  obtain  tbeae 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  renounce  his  freedom,  ve  an 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  a  criflie.  U  a 
master  cannot  without  ruin  to  himself^  protect  the  li£^ 
or  obtain  support  for  the  servant,  except  on  eonditifln 
of  perpetual  service,  we  cannot  aee  Uie  injoatiGe  d 
requiring  it,  nor  how  a  convention  of  this  kind  offeodi 
the  natural  rights  of  man.    While  the  iamilies  of  ma 
were  roving  and  pastoral,  and  before  the  institution  of 
civil  society,  a  slave  could  not  change  his  maater  vitb- 
out  expatriating  himself  nor  could  a  maater  liberate 
his  slaves  without  ruin  to  his  family.    Slavery  wu 
therefore  one  of  those  domestic  institndons  vbieb 
sprung  from  the  necessities — from  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  society  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  waa  aUeriafed 
by  the  protection  and  sustenance  which  tbataocie^ 
afforded.    It  is  said,  that  oontracts  of  serritade  vere 
void  for  want  of  consideration  ;  thus  comaiittiag  tbe 
common  error  of  regulating  these  primitive  eonvca- 
tions  by  the  artificial  rules  of  modern  eontraets.  Bat, 
if  an  individual  be  unable  to  obtain  the  firatwaataof 
nature — that  sustenance  which  ia  necesssry  to  preaerre 
life  itself  without  renouncing  his  freedom— soreljthere 
is  a  consideration  founded  in  nature  snd  neceaaiiy 
And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  the  primitiTe 
sges  waa  not  so  utterly  debased  or  bopeleaa  u  many 
have  imagined,  and  the  avenues  to  freedom  have  oerer 
been  closed  upon  him  in  any  age.  A  slave  might,  ia  cer- 
tain oases,  inherit  the  whole  property  and  dominion  of 
his  msster.  "And  Abram  said.  Lord,  what  wilt  tbon  give 
me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  snd  tbe  steward  of  mj  booae  ia 
this  Elieaer  of  Damaacus  1  And  Abram  said,  behold  to 
me  thou  hast  given  no  seed ;  and  lo  one  bom  in  mj  bonce 
is  mine  heir.  And  the  Lord  said,  this  man  ahall  not  be 
thine  heir;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  tbine 
own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir.*'    Ciril  Hbertj  bia 
only  become  thia  ineatimable  benefit,  since  it  baa  been 
protected  and  regulated  by  law,  and  since  tbe  meaaa 
and  facilities  of  subsistence  have  been  infinitely  mxAr 
tiplied.    Before  that  happy  period,  liberty,  so  far  fmni 
being  a  blessing,  was  a  positive  evil,  unlcoa  aceooipa* 
nied  with   the  mesns  of  subsistence,  servaala,  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  pasturesi    It  is  absurd  to  siain- 
tain,  that  without  theae  means  and  appliancea^  domes- 
tic or  predial  alavery  waa  a  violation  of  natural  rifbL 
And  thia  necessary  condition  was  slleviated  by  all  tbe 
foelinga  of  humanity.     Holy  Job  deelarea  tbat  be 
never  failed  to  render  justice  to  his  servanta.   "If  I 
did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man  servant  or  of  my 
maid  aervant  when  they  contended  with  me,  vbat 
then  ahall  I  do  when  God  riseth  upl  And  wben  be 
visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  bim?  Did  not  be  tbat 
made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  and  did  not  One 
fashion  us  in  the  womb  7"    Here  the  just  man  joati' 
fies  slavery  before  GK>d,  and  inculcates  mercy  and 
justice  in  his  government.    Moses  framed  the  eiru 
and  natural  polity  of   the  Hebrew  people,  and  tbe 
whole  spirit  of  his  code  tended  to  humanise  and  poliab 
this  cruel  snd  stiff'-necked  generation.    Now  we  knov, 
that  whatever  changca  for  die  better  have  been  madeia 
the  mode  of  warfare  in  later  times»  in  his  ags  ii  wu 
a  war  of  extermination.    Was  it  cruelty  or  mercy  ui 
this  great  lawgiver  to  apare  the  Mvea  ti  his  captiTC^ 
and  reduoe  them  to  alavery  1    And  even  iaonrova 
days,  if  we  were  at  war  with  an  enemy  that  gave  no 
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qnmrter,  woald  not  retributive  justice^  would  not  the 
law  of  fetaliation  impel  tn  to  revisit  his  cruelty  upon 
himself?  And  if  instead  of  bloody  reprisals,  we  should 
elect  to  reduce  them  to  esptivity,  would  they  have  any 
just  cause  of  complaint  1  Reason  and  religion  teach 
us  the  obligation  of  treating  slaves  with  humanity, 
and  to  ameliorate  their  condition  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  This  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  law  of  Moses  and  by  the  law  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  is  what  has  been  inculcated 
by  the  moat  humane  and  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity.  Placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation  which  went 
forth  to  conquer  sword  in  hand,  in  the  midst  of  a  peo- 
ple among  whom  slavery  was  an  established  institu- 
tion, in  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  was  no  liberty 
but  for  those  who  had  dominion  over  the  land,  Moses 
could  not  abolish  slavery,  but  he  enacted  salutary 
laws  for  the  merciful  exercise  of  the  power  it  con- 
ferred. In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  &codus,  and  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  ihe 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  slaves  among  the 
Hebrew  people.  Now  it  is  apparent,  that  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  slavery  was  much  less  rigorous 
and  less  liable  to  abuse  among  the  chosen  of  God, 
than  among  any  other  people  known  to  us ;  and  the 
texts,  to  which  we  have  referred,  clearly  indicate  not 
only  the  lawfulness  and  morality  of  this  condition  of 
a  portion  of  the  human  family,  but  also  prove  that  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  is  neither  required  by 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  nor  the  principles  of  a  well 
ordered  philanthropy.  Armed  with  the  authority  of 
Moses,  what  more  would  have  been  done  by  those 
philosophists  and  avengers  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  who  in  their  misguided  seal,  would  subvert  the 
wisest  regulations,  and  reform  the  institutions  ordained 
by  the  God  of  nature  himself  7  It  is  absurd  to  declaim 
against  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  olden  time^  upon 
those  notions  of  liberty  which  prevail  at  the  present 
day,  for  this  liberty  had  no  existence  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  And  how  ridiculous  is  it, 
to  have  required  of  Moses  to  establish  among  the  Jews 
a  species  of  freedom,  which  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  I  We  turn  in  vain  to  the  refined  and  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  the  institutions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  for  those  merciful  regulations  of  alavery  which 
were  prescribed  to  the  Hebrew  people. 

Our  northern  brethren  attribute  much  of  the  princi- 
ple of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  emancipation,  to  the  prejudice  of  color.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  color  of  the  African  presents 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  bis  emancipation  and  ad- 
mission to  the  fraternity  of  social  and  political  rights. 
The  African  can  never  blend  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
until  the  Anglo-Saxon  be  debased  to  a  level  with  the 
slave.  But  let  us  be  careful  how  we  magnify  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  attribute  to  it  effecti  springing  from  other 
causes.  At  Athens,  the  freedmen  were  called  basUrd 
citisens;  and  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Romans 
would  have  considered  themselves  dishonored  by  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table  with  their  slaves.  To  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  hospitality,  they  were  compelled  to 
manumit  them.  There  were  but  three  days  in  the 
year  in  which  the  ancient  Romans  recognised  the 
modem  doctrine  of  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality ; 
there  were  but  three  days  during  which  the  infidels, 
and  agitators,  and  disorganizers  of  the  last  and  of  the 
present  century  could  have  desired  to  behold.    For,  it 


was  only  during  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  when 
reason  was  silent,  and  when  revelry,  riot  and  debauch, 
cry  prevailed,  that  the  order  of  society  was  disturbed, 
and  the  slave  was  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
freeman.  But  if  these  ancient  people  would  have  held 
themselves  dishonored  by  mingling  upon  terms  of 
equality  in  social  intercourse  with  their  slaves,  then  a 
similar  repug^snce  in  the  people  of  the  southern 
states  must  spring  from  the  very  nature  of  slavery* 
and  must  be  more  deeply  seated  than  in  the  prejudice 
of  color,  though  this  latter  cause  may  render  the  feel- 
ing mora  invincible. 


NEW  VIEW  OP  THE  TIDES. 

We  see  and  we  acknowledge  the  vast  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  within 
the  Isst  half  century.  In  these  improvements  the 
Americans  have  aignally  participated ;  and  can  it  be 
now  said,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  that  any  one 
has  reached  the  limit  beyond  which  none  can  pene- 
trate into  the  fields  of  improvement  and  discovery! 
Or,  that  all  that  can  be  known,  is  known  1 

But  the  eaute  of  the  Tides  is  now  the  question.  I 
will,  however,  here  make  a  short  reply  to  an  objecdon 
made  to  my  «  Views  of  the  Solar  System."  The  ob- 
jection comes  from  a  diatinguished  source— a  fn^t9* 
miT  Iff  matkematica.  He  says,  "your  viewa  cannot  be 
correct,  as  no  possible  velocity  of  the  sun  can  be  made 
to  correspond  with  (he  different  teloeiiieM  of  the  fla- 
nelt."  This  is  very  true,  if  the  velocities  given  to  the 
planets  by  the  European  mathematicians  are  to  be 
made  the  test.  But  these  velocities  my  views  reject. 
We  see  that  the  velocity  of  Jupiter's  moons  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  velocity  of  their  primary,  and  so  it  is 
with  the  planets  in  relation  to  the  sun.  Suppose  we 
had  an  additional  moon,  could  either  have  a  greater 
velocity  than  the  other  7  The  inner  moon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  eontroHian  qf  it*  orbit,  would 
make  more  revolutions  round  the  earth  than  the  outer 
one,  and  would  appear  to  move  faster,  (like  the  inner 
planets,)  but  it  would  make  no  greater  progreaa  than  its 
sssociate.  The  progress  of  the  earth  would  limit  the 
progress  of  both.  This  is  so  evidently  true,  that  I  felt 
some  surprise  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  accom- 
modate the  heretofore  supposed  different  velocities  of 
the  planeu  to  any  given  velocity  of  the  sun.  The  sun 
limiti  the  velocity  of  the  {Janets,  precisely  as  Jupiter 
limit!  the  velocity  of  hia  moons.  Some  notice  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
much  of  the  phenomena  has  been  recorded,  and  there 
has  been  no  variation  in  the  bearing  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem during  that  time — Mercury  peiforming  his  hun- 
dred periods,  while  Saturn  performs  one,—  and  they  are 
now  in  the  same  relative  situation  they  were  at  least  3000 
years  ago.  The  progreotive  motion  of  the  son  at  once 
settles  the  question  as  to  the  different  velocities  given 
the  planets.  But  independently  of  this,  if  we  even 
suppose  the  son  a  stationary  body,  it  can  be  demon- 
strated from  their  timeo^  that  no  one  of  them  has  a 
greater  velocity  than  another.  As  to  this  question,  a 
travelling  sun,  or  a  stationary  sun,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence at  all.  They  all  pass  and  repass  the  orbit  of  their 
primary,  as  our  moon  pastes  and  repasses  the  orbit  of 
the  Earth,  and  all  describing  orbiti  concave  to  the 
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eentre,  perhaps,  of  the  universe,  just  ss  our  moon  de- 
scribes an  orbit  coneave  to  the  sun.  This  description 
of  orbit  excludes  the  whole  idea  of  centripetal  and 
centrifa^  forces,  as  now  applied  to  the  planets  and 
their  satellites.  The  planets  move  faster  than  the  sun, 
the  satellites  faster  than  their  primaries — all  being 
electro-magfnetically  bound  together.  The  sun  throws 
off*  the  planets,  and  the  planets  their  satellites,  as  one 
magnet  throws  off  another.  This  resisunee  between 
the  son  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  and  moon,  gives 
rise  or  rather  produces  that  phenomenon  we  eall  the 
7\des,  When  we  observe  one  magnet  throw  off  ano- 
ther, we  see  that  there  is  resistance,  and  that  it  is  evi- 
dently pretntre  that  produces  the  effect.  Now  the 
pressure  of  the  moon  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe  is 
less,  as  the  moon  moves  from  her  conjunction  to  her 
opposition,  and  greater  as  she  moves  from  her  opposi- 
tion to  her  conjunction.  Any  ono  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  of  the  moon*s  path,  will  see  at  once  the 
reason  of  this  difference.  As  the  moon  moves  in  the 
rear  of  the  earth,  from  her  change  to  her  full,  she  is  in 
fact  following  the  earth ;  but  as  she  moves  from  the 
full  to  the  change,  she  is  forced  ahead  of  the  earth, 
and  both  moving  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens;  the 
earth  here  drives  the  moon  out  of  her  way,  and  of 
course,  the  resistance  will  be  increased,  and  hence  the 
tides  will  rise  higher  than  they  do,  when  the  moon  is 
following  the  earth  from  conjunction  to  opposition.  It 
is  the  motion  of  the  sun  that  gives  ellipticity  to  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  earth  gives  ellipticity  to  the  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  sun  drives  the  planets  out  of  his  way, 
just  as  the  moon  is  driven  out  of  the  way  of  the  earth. 
This  not  only  increases  the  resistance ;  it  also  brings 
them  nearer  together  through  the  elasticity  of  their 
respective  electro-magnetic  spheres.  The  little  sys- 
tem which  we  recognise  in  Jupiter  and  his  moons, 
when  fully  understood,  must  be  our  guide  as  to  the 
mechanism  of  all  other  systems,  whether  great  or  small. 
A  diagram  representing  truly  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  paths  of  his  moons  round  him,  will  be,  in  minia- 
ture, a  perfect  representation  of  all  the  systems  in  the 
universe.  No  one  sun,  no  one  planet,  nor  satellite, 
ever  describes  an  orbit  which  returns  into  itself.  They 
all  describe  orbits  concave  to  the  grand  centre  of  the 
whole. 

As  to  the  story  of  the  apple  falling  from  the  tree  to 
the  earth,  no  just  inferences  could  have  been  drawn 
from  that  phenomenon,  until  it  was  shown  that  the 
moon  existed  under  the  same  oiroumstances  in  rela- 
tion to  the  earth  as  did  the  apple.  We  see  that  the 
moon  has  been  acted  upon  by  some  agent  which  has 
given  her  sphericity,  and  we  also  see  that  she  is  not  al- 
together undisturbed  in  her  path.  We  see  further,  that 
this  disturbance  must  be  the  result  of  action  and  re- 
action, and  just  sdch  an  action  and  re-action  as  wo  ob- 
serve in  the  electro-magnetic  phenomena. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  our  circle  of  atmospheric 
air  closeTy  invests  and  equally  presses  the  whole  sur- 
face of  this  globe,  and  that  this  air,  when  in  motion, 
raises  tides  as  well  as  the  moon.  But  can  it  raise  tides 
without  rendering  the  pressure  upon  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  unequal  7  The  winds  do  not  attract 
the  water.  Now,  the  moon  raises  tides  in  the  same 
way  that  the  winds  do— by  depressing  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  water  under  her — and  it  is  well  known,  that 
water  will  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  of  course, 
they  wUl  swell  up  on  each  side  of  her,  north  And  south, 


and  parallel  with  her  path.  (Hie  reader  will  here  un- 
derstand, that  ic  is  the  rotary  motion  of  the  eardi  from 
west  to  east,  that  gives  to  the  moon  the  appearanee  of 
moving  from  east  to  west.)  Those  who  are  aeqiuinted 
with  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  and  waters,  vitb  vciy 
little  reflection,  will  see  that  such  swellings  or  ekv*- 
tions  of  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  moon,  eaanot  be 
produced  but  by  their  depression  and  dufilaeeowDt 
under  the  moon.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena,  the 
results  of  the  moon's  action  upon  the  convex  lorfiee 
of  the  water,  enters  directly  info  the  demonsiratioii  of 
this  one  fact,  that  the  moon  does  depress  the  convexitj 
of  the  water  under  her. 

It  is  univerBally  admitted — it  is  indeed  admitted  in 
the  European  theory  of  the  tides— that  wherever  ihe 
moon  is  vertical  to  the  oceanic  waters,  ihej  ire  ie- 
pressedf  and  it  is  there  low  water,  and  high  water  erery 
where  else.  '  The  far->famed  French  matbemitician 
(La  nace)  discovered,  that  when  the  moon  ii  in  her  po- 
sition south  of  the  equator,  the  water  rises  higher » 
northern  latitudes;  and  when  the  moon  is  north  of 
the  equator,  the  water  rises  higher  in  southern  lati- 
tudes: He  supposed  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  the 
best  position  on  the  globe  for  observing  the  true  di- 
ture  and  the  true  cattle  of  the  tides.  Then  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  he  made  this  discovery  at  that  place. 
He  knew  also,  that  when  the  moon  is  vertical  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  it  is  all  alocf 
these  coasts  low  water ;  and  that  when  the  moon  has 
passed  on  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  over  the  iUao- 
tic,  then  the  water  rises  on  these  cossis,  and  plainly, 
because  the  moon  had  preeoed  down  the  eonvez  rat- 
face of  the  water,  and  drove  it  north  and  sooth  of  her 
position ;  but  as  she  passed  on,  the  water  legained  iti 
sonveK  level,  and  of  coarse,  it  was  again  elevated  ap- 
on  these  coasts  under  the  pressure,  I  will  here  say,  of 
our  circle  of  atmospheric  air.  Then  La  Place,  as  a 
reasoning  man,  and  as  a  philosopher,  ought  to  hare 
given  these  facta  their  true  bearing  upon  the  tidal  phe- 
nomena. But  this  he  oould  not  do,  because  it  voold 
have  overthrown  at  once  almost  all  that  he  bad  vrittea 
eoncerning  gravitation  and  the  mechanism  of  the  hea- 
vens. 

The  European  attractionists  say,  the  moon  drovt  vf 
the  water  under  her  ;  but  a  little  reflection  would  hare 
convinced  them  that  such  a  supposed  drawingupof  the 
water^  would,  if  true,  have  been  destructive  of  one  of 
their  leading  principles.  They  say  their  attradion  di- 
minishes as  the  distance  increases;  and  toaay  tbatibe 
moon  drawa  up  the  water  of  our  globe,  ic  to  givt  \o 
the  moon  a  greater  power  over  our  oceans  than  they 
give  to  the,  earth  itself.  Some  of  them  say  the  water 
directly  under  the  moon  faUa  toward  the  moon,  and 
this  they  call  gravitation  t  and  that  the  water  in  the 
oppoaite  hemisphere  recedes  from  the  moon,  her  attne- 
tion  being  less  in  that  hemisphere.  Bat>  to  clear  away 
these  opposing  facts  to  the  truth  of  their  theory,  they 
say  the  water  does  not  rise  immediately  under  the 
moon,  it  requiring  some  time  for  thfe  action  of  their 
attraction  and  gravitation — and,  therefore,  the  water 
rises  after  the  moon  has  passed,  and  then  follows  the 
moon  from  east  to  west,  regardless  of  the  fact,  that  up- 
on their  own  shores,  and  of  which  they  had  oealar 
demonstration,  the  water  was  flowing  yrvni  the  moos, 
and  not  towards  the  moon.  The  truth  is,  the  moon  in- 
fluences the  water  in  the  same  way  that  a  ship  does. 
The  ship  gives  an  impulse  to  the  water  as  she  advaoeeai 
and  it  is  elevated  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  bert  ^ 
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9M  she  prog'resses,  the  water  in  her  rear  doaea  in  and 
reg«ina  its  convexity.  Now,  when  the  moon  depreaaea 
the  convex  aurface  of  the  water  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
swell  will  be  in  the  Pacific ;  and  when  it  depreaaea  the 
Pacific,  the  awell  will  be  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  really 
there  ia  but  one  tide  each  day.  Bat  our  continents  ob- 
Btmct  the  flow  of  the  water  from  eaat  to  weat,  and  thia 
circumstance  givea  ns  the  appearance  of  two  tidea  in 
the  twenty-four  houra,  when  in  fact,  there  would  be 
otberwiae  bat  one  tide  and  one  ebb  in  the  same  time. 
Thia  appearance  has  no  doubt  greatly  misled  the  phi- 
loBopher  in  his  reaearchea  concerning  the  true  nature 
of  the  tides. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  western  cooats  of  America,  we 
shall  there  find  the  aame  phenomena  aa  exiat  on  the 
weatem  coaata  of  Europe.    When  the  moon  is  over 
this  coaat  it  is  alao  low  water,  and  doea  not  begin  to 
rise  until  ahe'has  passed  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  over 
the  Pacific,  and  there  rises  on  each  aide  of  her,  flow- 
ing northward  and  aouthward,  and  which  is  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  the  water  now  runs  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan  into  the  Atlantic,  and  through  the  atraita  of 
Bherring,  ao  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  Mine 
river,  as  reported  by  that  veteran  traveller,  Hearne, 
I  think.    Here  the  tide  or  high  water  ia  kept  up  for 
twelve  houra,  and  in  the  atraita  of  Magellan  they  have 
high  atationary  water  for  aix  hours,  independent  of  the 
flux  and  reflux,  first  from  the  Atlantic  and  then  from 
the  Pacific,  according  aa  the  moon  ia  over  the  one  or 
the  other.    When  the  moon  ia  over  the  Atlantic,  the 
water  runa  for  three  houra  through  these  atraita  into 
the  Pacific,  and  when  over  the  Pacific  it  runs  through 
them  three  houra  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  then  remains  six  hours  high  stationary  water. 
Now  I  ask  is  it  possible,  that  if  the  moon  draws  up  the 
water  under  her,  that  she  can  thua  produce  and  aua- 
lain  the  phenomena  which  takes  place  at  these  two  po- 
sitions on  the  globe,  aa  ahe  passes  over  the  Pacific 
ocean?    Then,  as  she  approaehea  the  eastern  coaata  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  the  tide  riaes  very  high  on  these 
coasts,  particularly  at  Babel  mandel.    Then  the  higheat 
rise  of  the  water  on  these  coasts  must  be  at  least  six 
hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  as  wherever  the 
moon  ia  vertical  to  any  place,  it  is  invariably  low  water. 
Here  then  we  have  full  demonstration,  that  the  moon 
not  only  elevatea  the  water  on  both  aides  of  her,  but 
elevates  it  also  before  her ;  and,  from  the  high  tide  in 
the  bay  of  Panama,  ahe  must  drive  the  water  back  aa 
she  passes  on;  and  when  the  water  ebbs  at  Panama,  it 
will  rise  at  Babelmandel — the  moou  being,  I  may  here 
say,  ninety  degreea  from  each  place.    Butaa  the  moon 
approaehea  the  meridian  of  Babelmandel,  the  water 
will  fall  there,  butcontinuea  its  elevation  on  each  aide, 
aa  at  Tonquin,  and  in  the  atraita  between  Madagascar 
and  the  African  continent.    The  tide  continuing  ao 
long  up  at  Tonquin,  gave  rise  to  the  notion,  very 
strangely  indeed,  that  two  tidea  met  at  that  place.    Aa 
to  the  idea  of  the  moon  drawing  up  the  water  under 
her,  or  drawing  it  after  her,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
the  source  or  phenomenon  from  which  such  an  idea 
could  have  been  derived.    I  cannot  discover  in  the 
whole  of  the  oceanic  phenomena,  as  given  to  us  in  any 
theory  of  the  tides,  a  aingle  fact  that  would  justify  it, 
or  give  the  slightest  support  to  such  an  idea. 

But  with  the  tides  are  connected  the  winds,  or  rather 
the  motion  of  the  tropical  portion  of  our  atmospheric 
air,  with  the  current  of  the  tropical  watera  from  east 
to -west.    Then,  as  the  fact  has  been  stated,  and  which 


is  admitted,  that  when  the  moon  has  passed  the  west- 
em  coaata  of  America,  the  water  riaea  on  theee  coasts — 
the  moon  evidently  driving  the  water  from  her  position 
eaatward,  and  it  being  intercepted  by  the  land,  will 
rise  high  on  these  coasts.    But  the  moon  having  passed 
on  ninety  degrees,  the  water  recedea  from  thia  coaat, 
moving  westward,  as  though  following  the  moon ;  the 
pressure  of  the  moon  being  removed,  the  water  now 
regaina  ita  natural  convexity.    It  ia  very  evident,  then, 
that  thia  receding  of  the  water,  following  the  moon 
from  eaat  to  west,  will  be  continued  very  uniformly 
until  the  moon  has  passed  entirely  over  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  aame  atate  of  thinga  will  exist,  as  the  moon 
pass^  over  the  Atlantic.    The  convex  surface  of  our 
elastic  circle  of  atmospheric  air,  will  be  depresaed  in 
the  aame  way,  and  with  the  aame  efiects  as  is  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  water— the  elasticity  of  the  one  and 
the  non-elaeticity  of  the  other,  constituting  the  difler- 
ence  as  to  effect  and  appearance.    There  will,  there- 
fore, be  a  current  of  air  similar  to  that  of  the  water, 
following  the  moon  from  east  to  west — and  but  a  very 
few  rotationa  of  the  earth,  under  the  pressing  influ- 
ence of  the  moon,  would  give  a  ateady  permanency  to 
both  currenta.    But  the  heat  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  continents,  which  increaaea  the 
elasticity  of  the  air,  will  interrupt  the  aerial  current, 
and  produce  adverse  movementa.    No  degree  of  heat 
leas  than  steaming  will  aflect  the  water;  but  a  small 
degree  of  heat  will  greatly  a^ect  atmoapheric  air,  and 
produce  efiects  not  readily  calculable.    Inatead  of  the 
water  following  the  moon,  as  taught  in  the  books,  it 
is  regaining  ita  convexity  under  the  equal  and  direct 
pressure  of  our  sphere  of  elastic  air,  which  convexity 
had  been  broken  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  moon. 
Hence  the  moon  drives  the  water  to  the  east  of  her 
position,  aa  seen  on  the. western  coasts  of  America; 
and  ahe  drivea  the  water  also  to  the  weat,  aa  ia  ahown 
on  the  eastern  coaats  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  when 
her  influence  is  removed,  the  regular  preasure  of  the 
air  forces  it  into  its  natural  convex  figure,  and  this  ac- 
tion or  preasure  of  the  air  will  continue  rpund  the 
globe,  driving  the  water  after  the  moon — and  hence  the 
currents  of  air  and  water  westward,  aa  noticed  by  navi- 
gatora. 

We  know  of  no  other  agenta  having  direct  action  or 
preaaure  upon  this  globe,  except  those  bands  of  elastic 
matter  by  which  it  ia  evidently  inveated,  and  the  moon 
which  attends  it.  The  influence  of  the  sun  belongs  to 
other  considerations,  which  are  not  now  to  be  noticed. 
The  moon  breaks  down  and  displacea  the  water  under 
her,  and  when  that  greater  force  or  preasure  is  re- 
moved, the  pressure  of  the  air  again  givea  to  it  its 
natuial  aphericity.  Theae  are  the  only  agenta  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  phenomena  we  call  the  tides ; 
and  that  they  are  abundantly  adequate  to  produce  the 
phenomena,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Then  admit  that  the 
moon  doea  actually  preas  upon  and  diaplace  the  water 
under  her,  doea  it  not  follow  that  something  more  than 
a  depression  of  the  water'a  aurface  would  result  1  Can 
any  thing  be  more  reasonably  expected,  than  that  the 
rotation  or  axillary  motion  of  the  earth,  so  pressed  up- 
on, would  succeed  to  such  a  preasure  1  And  can  any 
other  reaaon  be  given,  why  the  earth  ahould  have  auch 
a  rotatory  motion,  aa  we  know  she  has,  and  the  moon 
not  7  It  ia  said,  that  neither  of  Jupiter's  moons  has 
axillary  motion;  and  they  certainly  have  been  re- 
volving round  their  primary  long  enough  to  have  ac- 
quired it,  if  it  could  be  acquired  without  auch  a  pres- 
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•are  M  the  earth  reoeivee  from  her  mtteodaat.  The 
more  mpid  motion  of  the  moon  miut  neccMaril  j  throw 
the  preeeing  force  invariably  upon  the  eaetem  aeetion 
of  the  eartk^  and  she  must  revolre  in  the  direetion  of 
that  force,  from  west  to  east.  Thia,  a  alight  knowledge 
of  their  orbita  and  different  velocitiea,  will  be  aui&cient 
to  teat  the  fiieta,  and  without  my  proaeeating  the  in- 
quiry any  farther  at  thia  time.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
now  remark,  that  aome  aatronomera  aay  Tenaa  re- 
▼olvee  on  her  azia  onee  in  24  daya,  and  othera  once  in 
24  houra ;  bat  Heraehel  f  aya,  he  could  not  diacorer  that 
•he  had  any  rotatory  motion  at  all— Thia  b  no  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  caae;  for,  if  ahe  baa  no  moon  to  give 
her  rotation,  ahe  will  revolve  aa  the  moon  doea,  and 
during  one-half  of  her  period  one  aide  will  be  involved 
in  darkneaa,  and  the  other  half;  the  other  aide,  will  be 
aubjected  to  the  full  blase  of  the  aun.  But  to  ahow 
the  entire  inauf&cieney  of  our  aatronomera'  gratUa* 
iiotu  and  attraeiionB  to  produce  aueh  efTectaf  belongv 
to  another  place  and  to  another  time* 

The  Gopemiean  acheme  or  ayatem,  aa  it  baa  been 
delineated,  explained  and  defended,  haa  greatly  mialed 
'the  acientific  aa  to  ita  mechaniam,  and  the  mechaniam 
of  all  other  ayatema  throughout  creation.  H  haa  been 
treated  aa  an  ituultUed  aystem— <A«  ntn  a  §tationary 
bodf.  Down  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Wilaon  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  there  appeara  to  have  been  not  even  a  hint  that 
the  aun  might  be  a  progremoe  body.  The  aatronomera 
preceding  thia  period  aeem  to  have  been  exduatvely 
engaged  in  hunting  up  foreea  auited  to  the  orbita  of 
their  planeta  round  a  ttationary  tun;  and  when  they 
anppoaed  they  had  found  aueh  foreea,  then  they  were 
principally  employed  in  defending  them  againat  thoae 
who  could  not  underatand  the  modu§  of  the  action  of 
aueh  foreea,  unUl  finally  it  waa  agreed  that  the  ays- 
tern  itaelf  waa  perfectly  underatood,  and  their  foreea 
infallibly  dcmonatrated  to  be  the  true  foreea,  and  the 
only  foicea  which  could  sustain  and  perpetuate  aueh  a 
system  as  they  imagined  toeziat;  for  the  ayatem,  aa 
taught  by  Gopernieua,  was  not  the  true  system  as  it 
existed  and  aa  it  passed  from  the  handa  of  its  Creator. 
They  had  the  system  of  Jupiter  and  hia  aatellitea  be- 
fore them,  though  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  account 
whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  orbiu  these  sateilitea  de- 
scribed round  their  primary.  If  they  had  put  a  pro- 
per eatimate  upon  the  phenomena  folly  preaented  by 
Jupiter  and  hia  retinue  of  little  worlda,  they  would 
eertainly  have  discovered,  that  if  their  forces  were 
suited  to  bodies  revolving  round  a  Hationary  mn  or 
centre,  they  could  not  \)e  auited  to  bodies  revolving 
round  the  progressing  Jupiter,  or  our  progressing 
Earth.  Now,  as  to  such  forces  aa  our  aatronomera  have 
applied  to  orbita  round  a  stationary  body  returning  in- 
to themaelvea,  it  ia  very  evident  from  their  own  ealcu- 
lationa  anddemonatrations,  that  they  are  auited  only  to 
aueh  orbita;  then  there  being  no  aueh  atationary  body, 
and  of  eourae  no  aueh  orbita  in  creation  to  which  they 
could  be  applied,  aueh  a  atationary  lun,  and  each  or- 
bita, could  have  exiated  only  in  their  own  imaginations. 
The  mechaniam  of  Jupiter*a  little  ayatem  givea  ua,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  a  ooncluaive  idea  of  the  me- 
chaniam, not, only  of  the  greater  ayatem  of  our  aun, 
but  of  all  the  ayatema  composing  the  universe;  and  a 
little  reflection  will  serve  to  convince  us,  that  if  there 
had  been  no  matter  in  a  atate  of  elasticity,  there  never 
could  have  been  any  motion  regularly  establiahed. 
Our  own  motiona  depend  upon  the  elaaticity  of  our 
own  muacolar  ayatem.    The  very  diatorbances  or  per- 


tnrbationaof  the  planeta  in  their  path%  ahow  eoncla- 
sively  that  they  are  influenced  by  matter  in  a  atate  of 
high  elasticity,  aa  no  planet  can  disturb  its  own  mecioa, 
unleaa  it  had  a  mind  and  muscles  through  which  to 
effect  it,  and  also  a  ayatem  of  nervea  for  the  transnis- 
sion  x>f  its  will.  The  same  instraokentaUty  by  which 
the  planeta  are  moved  in  their  paths,  gives  rise  to  tbst 
disturbance  which  has  been  observed  by  the  piaetisal 
astronomer,  when  an  inner  planet  peases  an  outer  one. 
Thia  diaturbance  ia  produced  by  the  iAterfcrease  of 
their  electro-n^agnetic  spheres. 

When  La  Place  had  aacertained  the  fact,  that  aa  the 
moon  paaaed  over  the  Atlantic,  it  waa  low  water  under 
her,  and  the  swell  was  on  each  aide  of  her,  north  aod 
•outh,  and  the  farther  from  the  moon  the  greater  the 
awell,  ia  it  ix>t  a  little  atrange  that  he  ahould  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon  was  drtwmg  17  the  wa- 
ter towards  herself  7  Now,  whether  I  shall  finally  be 
found  either  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  endeavor  to  vsb  19 
American  philosophers  from  the  bewildering  effecu  of 
the  opiates  administered  to  the  scientific  world  by  the 
mathematicians  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  evident,  it  cantiot  be  qoeationed,  that  Jupiter^ 
moons  describe  orbits  round  their  primary,  invariably 
concave  to  the  sun,  and  it  is  equally  evident  the  phe- 
nomena demonatrate  it,  and  equally  so  do  the  intoi- 
tive  recognitions  of  the  mind,  that  the  planeta  describe 
the  same  kind  of  orbits,  and  equally  concave  to  some 
more  distant  centre,  around  which  the  aun  himself  is 
describing  a  similar  orbit.  Now,  the  only  difficulty 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  tme  distance 
of  each  planet  from  the  sun,  eoosiats  in  ascertaining 
the  true  dbtanca  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  or  the 
diameter  of  our  rotating  planet,  including  its  hand  of 
elastic  matter  rotating  with  it — the  planet  occupying 
the  centre  of  thia  revolutionary  band,  and  which  acts 
directly  upon  the  planet,  and  not  the  planet  upon  it 
This  elastic  sphere  of  matter  carriea  the  planet  in  its 
course  as  it  revolves  round  itself  and -round  the  sun, 
describing  just  such  an  orbit  as  the  moon  describes 
round  the  earth.  I  know  I  am  treading  on  onbeafieo 
ground  ;  but  that  is  far  from  being  a  aofficient  reasoo 
why  I  should  not  proceed.  Pioneers  are  aa  necessary 
in  acience,  as  they  are  in  opening  and  levelling  roaib. 
It  is  true  I  am  but  a  volunteer,  and  that  too  without 
any  authority  whatever  from  those  who  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  be  considered  as  constituting  a  legiti- 
mate authoritative  source.  It  is  said  the  planets  are 
**  ducted  towards  the  sun,  and  the  moona  towards 
their  primaries ;"  but  to  ahow  how  they  are  rtJUeUit 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  and  kept  at  their  appropriata 
distances,  is  now  the  question.  The  projtetim  of  the 
mathematiciana  will  not  do— that  would  have  thrown 
them  all  together,  and  we  ahooh)  have  had  a  **  crush  of 
worlds'*  the  first  revolution  that  was  made  by  the  pla- 
nets and  their  Batellite& 
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The  thoughts  of  many  writers  remind  one  of  dan- 
dice— they  are  extremely  well  dreaaed,  but  then  they 
have  the  slight  misfortune  to  be  bralnh 
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BENEVOLENCE  AND  MODESTY. 

AN  ESSAY. 
B7  the  author  of  "Adrentunc  of  a  Bachelor.** 
A  modest,  bedevolent  face  may  be  compared  to  a 


cupboard  without  a  lock*-a  repository  for  peculation, 
inTitingty  open  to  every  greedy  cormorant,  and  as  little 
respected  when  riBed  of  iu  contents,  as  a  swine  trough, 
into  which  the  animal's  snout  is  thrust  at  first,  but  as  the 
contents  diminish,  the  whole  of  iu  body  is  inserted.   A 
modest  man  should  always  be  poor ;  if,  for  no  other 
reason,  only  todisappoint  the  ravenous  sharks  who  know 
not  the  virtue.    A  mild,  open  countonance  may  also  be 
compared  to  a  ripe  pear,  banging  over  the  highway,  a 
mark  for  the  slings  of  every  passer,  and  eiposed  to  all 
the  ill  winds  that  blow.    Pie  upon  it !  we  are  Unght  to 
cherish  it,  and  find  too  late  that  we  have  nourished  a 
viper.    It  might  be  a  valuable  virtue,  if  all,  or  even  a 
respectable  portion  of  mankind  harbored  it  *.  so  wouki 
there  be  no  necessity  of  closing  our  doors  at  night  if  all 
men  were  honest.    These  reflections  were  engendered 
one  tine  sabbath  morning  after  setting  out  for  church. 
It  was  a  most  lovely  day  in  autumn,  inspiring,  even 
in  the  city :  there  had  been  one  or  two  frosts,  that  paled 
the  leaves  on  the  lindens  before  the  door,  and  now  the 
sun  shone  out  clear,  mild  and  invigorating.    It  was  na- 
tural for  a  complaisant  smile  to  rest  on  my  lips,  as  I  de- 
scended the  snow*whito  stops  of  my  boarding  house, 
and  joined  the  throng  of  pedestrians,  which  increased 
in  numbers  as  we  approached  the  vicinity  of  the  time- 
honored  edifice.  The  aged  man  tottered  along  the  same 
walk  he  had  traversed  in  childhood  ;  and  the  young  and 
joyful  wended  the  same  road,  whilst  few  of  them,  it 
may  be,  entertained  many  thoughts  of  death  and  the 
grave  hard  by.    Near  one  of  the  fluted  columns  of  the 
splendid  granito  'Herople  of  the  Lord,"  seated  on  the  cold 
stops,  with  a  crutch  in  one  hand  and  a  rusty  wool  hat 
in  the  other,  was  stationed  a  cadaverous  old  beggar. 
lYow,  thought  I,  will  be  practised  the  holy  charity,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  holy  bouse,  where  the  holy  precept 
18  taught.  As  the  crowd  swept  in  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing before  the  mendicant. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,**  said  I,  **  you  have  doubtless 
reaped  a  full  harvest,  this  delightful  morning." 

■'Behold,"  said  he,  "  my  treasure."  I  kmked  in,  and 
found  only  some  half  dozen  coppers.  "  But  you,^  con- 
tinued he,  hoMing  up  the  hat,  "  have  the  right  kind  of 
face,  and  the  moment  I  saw  you  I  knew  my  little 
store  would  be  increased."  I  am  sure  it  was  a  na- 
tural impulse,  and  not  his  practiced  flattery,  that  in- 
duced me  to  contribute,  for  my  pocket  was  already  deli- 
vered of  its  little  mite,  set  apart  for  the  church,  before 
he  was  half  done  speaking. 

**  Heaven  bless  your  generous  ooontonance  t"  conti- 
nued the  old  man,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  eye,  "it 
will  be  a  treasure  for  you  in  heaven,  but  on  earth  you 
will  find  it  a  curse,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  dispense 
with  it  as  quick  as  possible."  Struck  with  the  singulari- 
ty of  his  remark,  I  was  ravetted  to  the  spot  in  aston- 
ishment. 

**  Why  should  you  form  this  conclusion,  and  tonder 
such  advice,  my  friend  7"  I  inquired. 

**  Were  this  a  fitting  place  I  wouM  toll  you ;  and  if 


nying  me  to  one  of  my  haunts.  I  will  soon  be  compell- 
ed to  leave  here." 

*■!  will  go  with  you,"  said  I,  ''and  substitute  your 
lessons  for  the  sermon.  But  what  will  eompd  you  to 
leave  here?"  Just  then  my  remarks  were  abruptly 
broken  off  by  the  intrusion  of  a  red  faced  gentleman, 
who,  with  an  air  of  uncommon  importance,  placed  his 
foot  under  the  mendicant,  and  forced  hhn  to  rise. 

"Stop!  you  impudent  scoundrel !"  said  I, interfering, 
on  recognising  the  intruder  to  be  the  sexton. 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  beggar,  laughing,  "I  am 
willing  to  exchange  this  stand  for  any  other,  as  far  as 
profit  is  concerned."  And  when  the  old  fellow  hobbled 
off,  I  foltowed  hioEL 

"Now,"  said  my  companion,  when  we  were  en- 
sconsed  under  an  awning  on  the  wharf,  where  an  old 
woman,  whom  he  informed  me  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
kept  cakes  and  apples  for  sale,  sat  dosing  by,  "I  will 
toll  you  why  you  should  dispense  with  your  generous 
and  modest  face.  Genuine  modesty  comprehends  more 
than  mere  inoffensive  difiidence :  It  is  the  radiant  n» 
plm  vUra  of  nature's  slchemy,  formed  of  all  the  most 
valuable  particles  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  only  fit 
for  heaven." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  T,  "  you  put  it  all  to  the  blush ! 
You  tell  me  to  my  fiice  that  I  possess  this  rare  com- 
pound." 

"  I  do  say  it,"  he  replied,  "and  instead  of  a  grateful 
blush,  a  tear  of  regret  would  be  more  appropriate,  un- 
less you  retire  from  the  world  and  live  a  hermit's  life. 
You  would  then  be  beyond  the  inflaence  of  the  vices  of 
the  world,  and,  instead  of  having  your  virtues  preyed 
upon  by  the  vicious,  you  might  enjoy  the  treasure 
which  Qod  has  endowed  you  with  in  peace.    Vice  and 
virtue  are  antogonist  qualities,  and  as  there  is  ton-fold 
more  of  the  former  on  the  earth,  so  when  they  come  in 
contact  the  victory  is  to  numbers :  therefore  it  is  wis- 
dom to  keep  them  asunder,  or  if  they  must  mingle,  it  is 
prudence  to  dispense  with  the  semblance  of  the  latter, 
as  a  soldier  does  the  badge  of  his  country,  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy." 
"  This  is  most  extraordinary !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  1  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,"  replied  my  compa- 
nion ;  "  and,  if  you  wilt  give  me  your  attention,  I  will 
briefly  relate  some  of  the  incidento  of  my  life."  Unhesi- 
tatingly assenting,  and  signifying  great  curiosity  to 
know  his  hbtory,  he  threw  asids  his  crutoh,  and  leaning 
beck  against  a  keg  on  which  I  was  desired  to  sit,  he 
thus  began: 

"  I  was  the  only  child  of  humble  parents,  who  lived 
by  keeping  a  small  flower  garden  near  the  city.  I  was 
sent  to  school  when  very  young,  and  was  distinguished 
for  ray  learning  and  bashfulness.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
I  was  left  an  orphan — both  my  parents  dying  the  same 
day ;  being  swept  off  by  an  epidemic  1  was  now  the 
inheritor  of  a  lew  hundred  dollars^  and  might  have  con- 
tinued my  fiither's  business  successfully,  had  it  not 
been  for  my  constitutional  infirmity,  mtdeUff,  which  ever 
prevented  me  from  bustling  with  my  fellow  men  and 
pushing  my  fortune.  I  hired  myself  to  a  neighboring 
gardener,  and  for  several  years  led  a  contented  life :  but 
the  fiiirest  flower,  the  one  with  which  I  was  most  de- 
lighted, was  the  gentle  Rosa,  my  employer's  daughter. 
Long  I  loved  her ;  and  the  passion  was  mutual.    She 


yoo  really  wish  to  hear  me,  you  can  do  so  by  aeoompa- 1  delighted  to  descant  in  my  presence  on  the  various  sig- 
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nifications  of  ibe  plants — and,  at  parting,  the  would  pin 
on  my  breast  the  one  which  was  the  badge  of  loTe  and 
constancy.    Yet  the  corse  of  timidity  hung  over  me ! 
When  the  time  arriTed  for  me  to  act,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  declare  my  Iotc  iq  words,  and  solicit 
her  hand,  my  tongue  refused  its  office,  and  I  construed 
ber  silence  and  coyness  into  a  rejection ;  and  without 
seeking  another  interview,  1  fled  to  the  city.    Here, 
amongst  strangers,  whom  I  had  not  confidonce  to  ask 
for  employment,  nor  firmness  to  deny  my  purse  to  any, 
I  was  soon  left  destitute.   When  on  the  borders  of  des- 
pair, and  wishing  that  some  friendly  dispensation  of 
Providence,  would  take  me  from  amongst  the  living,  a 
war  was  declared,  and  I  gladly  shouldered  a  musket  in 
the  delbnce  of  my  country.    In  the  first  conflict,  uiiged 
more  by  a  reckless  desire  of  death,  than  impelled  by  a 
•ense  of  duty,  it  was  my  fortune  to  distinguish  myself, 
and  receive  the  particular  commendations  of  my  officer. 
But  in  the  next  action  I  was  made  a  cripple  ibr  lifci, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  when  I  awoke 
from  a  long  delirium  I  found  myself  in  a  hospital  in 
England.    They  had  evidently  taken  me  for  one  of 
their  own  party,  of  the  same  name,  who,  I  supposed, 
had  perished  in  the  battle.    I  told  them  who  and  what 
I  waa,  and  soon  fiiund  myself  abandoned,  in  a  strange 
land,  without  money,  and  unable  to  work  for  a  living. 
For  yean  I  puraued  the  occupation  of  a  beggar^  hoard- 
ing up  my  savings  to  retum  to  my  native  land.    I  now 
thought  of  my  faint*  beartedness,  and  felt  certain  that 
Rosa  would  gladly  have  been  mine,  had  I  only  fretaed 
my  suit !  Aye,  the  bitterest  sting  of  modesty  b  the  con- 
viction of  calmer  moments,  that  it  has  been  hopelessly 
ill-timed,  and  could  so  easily  and  profitably  have  been 
dispensed  with!    I  called  several  times  on  our  minister, 
but  paused  at  the  threshold,  and  never  had  the  heart  to 
see  him,  even  when  he  had  granted  an  audience.    At 
length  a  humane  captain  gave  me  a  passage  in  the 
steerage,  and  when  I  again  set  foot  on  this  wharf,  I 
hastened  to  Rosa's  garden,  determined  to  try  my  for- 
tune once  more,  even  under  more  unfavorable  cir^ 
cumstances  than  formerly.    I  aaw  her  from  a  thicket 
of  shrubbery,  culling  flowera  as  usual,  but  several  prat- 
tling children  wera  round  her,  calling  to  '  mama  t'    I 
turned,  and  fled  away. 

*<  I  learned  that  the  wounded  of  the  late  war  wera 
entitled  to  pensions,  and  I  repaired  to  the  war  office  to 
assert  my  claims.  The  functionary  looked  at  the  list, 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  thrust  me  out,  saying  /  had 
been  paid  only  the  week  before.  In  vain  wera  my  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary.  I  was  shown  my  name  (it 
was  that  of  the  Englishman  I)  on  the  pension  list,  and 
was  assured  that  I  had  regularly  received  my  pay  for 
yeare  I  Again  I  fled  back  to  this  city,  and  pursued  the 
mendicant's  occupation.  Another  had  usurped  my 
name,  and  taken  my  pay,  and  I  was  a  bashful  outcast-* 
brow-beaten  out  of  my  own  identity — a  victim  of  mo- 
desty! 

**  This,  young  man,  is  a  portion  of  my  history.  My 
profession  has  made  me  a  good  judge  of  faces,  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  throw  aside  your  benevolent  modesty  as 
soon  as  possible.  To-day  I  singled  you  out  from  hun- 
dreds ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  your  want  of  assurance  may 
prove  the  greatest  curse  of  your  life.  What  have  you 
done  to-day?  Your  yielding  disposition  has  caused 
you  to  be  guilty  of  profanity  and  sacrilege :  wiih  the 


most  laudable  purpose  you  left  home ;  bot  iosiod  of 
listening  to  the  pious  admonitions  of  the  panon,  yco 
are  in  the  company  of  swearing  aulon  and  draokeo 
roffians-Hhis  is  profanity.  You  put  aside  a  few  pea* 
nies  for  the  support  of  Christianity,  and  they  are  in  ny 
hand  1"  Here  my  companion  iaoghed  and  jingird  the 
money  in  his  hand—"  And  this,"  be  cooMned,  "issi- 
crilcge." 

**  Snap,  you're  mad  to  carry  on  so,  row.  Get  rid  of 
him."  This  was  spoken  by  the  old  dt^f  ad  Amh  wo- 
man. At  the  same  instant  my  compsnioo  its  ol^  vitk 
all  the  nimbleness  imaginable,  leaving  his  eraidi  behind ! 
I  was  astounded  and  stupified.  I  gave  the  old  hag^ 
who  was  chuckling  at  my  bewilderment,  a  hasty  gUnoe, 
and  set  out  in  a  deep  study  for  my  kxlgingi.  *'lf  ikis 
be  madness,  there  is  method  in  it!"  I  inToiantarilf 
quotsd,  when  I  reaiched  my  lodgings  and  fosnd  loyseif 
minus  a  fine  gold  toaldk  /  Reader,  this  was  a  kaoa 
with  a  vengeance !  Would  it  not  be  well  to  renesh 
berit?  i.i' 
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Oh  I  ask  mo  not  to  breathe  the  stisia 

Of  earlier,  happier  days ; 
To  strike  the  long  lost  lyre  agaio, 

To  gay  and  gladsome  lays. 

For  ah !  life's  beauty  and  its  pride, 

Its  freshness  and  its  light. 
Have  fled,  and  little  left  beside, 

But  weariness  and  blight. 

They  rise,  Ibnd  mem'ries  of  the  pest! 

A  bright  and  hallow'd  train ; 
And  aadly  o'er  my  pathway  cast 

Their  shadowy  joys  again. 

But  trust  them  not!  Hope's  wreaths  are  boysd 

Of  fading,  earthly  flowers ; 
Flowers,  that  alas  I  are  only  found 

To  bloom  in  summer  bowera 

For  winter  comes,  and  o'er  their  skies 
Its  storms  and  tempests  roll  ;— 

Their  bloom  is  fled— -but  canker  lies 
Deep  in  the  shrined  souL 

Then  call  not  thou  my  spirit  back 

To  these  frail  things  of  clay. 
To  seek  again  the  wonted  track 

Of  pleasure's  flowery  way. 

But  let  roe  rather  turn  from  all 

That  binds  my  being  here, 
And  bows  it  'nealh  the  dreamy  thrall 

Of  time's  enslaving  sphere^ 

And  seek  those  never  failing  streamy 
That  faith*s  pure  fount  supplies ; 

That  hope  which  o'er  us  kindly  beans, 
To  light  us  to  the  skie& 

Then  ask  n>e  not  to  breathe  the  itiain 

Of  earlier,  happier  days ; 
To  strike  the  long  lost  lyre  again, 

To  gay  and  gladsome  laysi  *•  '* 
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LUCILE— A  NOVELETTE: 

BT  THE  AUTHORESS  OF  "THE  GUESE." 
(Gonclnded.) 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

Poverty  i«  the  onlj  burden  which  growe  heaTier  from  being 
■bared  with  ihoee  we  lore. 

Scrvpt  /rem  the  Oennan  of  Jean  PauL 

*'M7ikiihfalonel 
What  then  hast  been  to  me !  Thia  bitter  world, 
Thie  cold  anaoewering  world,  that  hath  no  voice 
To  greet  the  hearenly  •pir{t--that  drives  back 
All  birds  of  Eden  which  woald  sojourn  here 
A  little  while— how  have  I  turned  away 
From  Its  keen  soulless  air,  and  in  fAy  heart. 
Found  ever  the  sweetest  Tountaln  of  response, 
To  quench  my  thirst  for  home  !** 

lo  the  meantime  what  had  been  the  fete  of  Grey 
and  Lacile  7  Ah,  what  pen  may  paint  the  sofferinga  of 
the  proud  and  ahrinktng  apirit  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  strugg;ling;  with  the  debasing,  wearing  cares  of  ex- 
treme poverty  7  III  health  had  been  added  to  the  other 
sufferings  which  Grey  had  to  encounter:  neglected, 
unappreciated  where  he  had  hoped  for  patronage  and 
support,  his  spirit  was  crushed — the  pride  of  genius 
and  talent  was  bowed  to  the  dust ;  and  he  saw  no  re- 
fuge for  himself  and  the  gentle  being  who  soothed  and 
comforted  him— whose  voice  spoke  of  hope,  when  the 
shadows  of  fate  appeared  to  throw  their  most  sombre 
folds  around  them—for  him,  for  her,  with  all.her  beauty, 
nobleness,  and  devoted  affection,  the  grave  seemed  the 
only  refuge,  and  at  times  his  soul  yearned  for  repose  in 
the  **  green  and  quiet  mother  earth,"  which  offered  the 
only  rest  his  wearied  spirit  might  hope  to  attain. 

**  When  I  am  gone,  perhaps  her  father  will  again  take 
her  to  his  heart,  and  in  time  she  will  learn  to  Tiew  mar 
past  as  a  hideous  dream,  linked  with  memoriee  which 
sear  the  heart  and  blast  the  promise  of  youth.  If  not, 
she  must  perish  with  him  whose  baleful  love  destroyed 
her,  and  at  last  our  rest  will  be  unbroken  by  that 
frightful  phantom,  wanL  Oh,  God !  eon  it  be  that  I 
have  brought  her  to  this  !**  and  with  the  excitement  of 
fever  his  eyes  would  wander  over  the  miserable  apart- 
ment they  now  occupied. 

Grey  had  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  few  aoquaintancea  he  possessed— his 
pride  shrank  from  allowing  them  to  witness  the  poverty 
to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
had  proved  too  great  for  one  who  had  been  reared  in 
the  tropical  regions,  and  when  the  second  winter  of 
their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  set  in,  his  symptoms  grew 
alarmingly  worse.  As  his  health  declined,  Lucile  saw 
the  necessity  of  making  some  exertions  herself,  to  ob- 
tain the  very  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  then  that 
she  felt  roost  bitterly  how  utterly  unfitted  she  was  to 
sneounter  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  her,  with  a 
hope  of  overeoming  them.  She  examined  her  own  re- 
sources,and  any  heart  less  filled  with  idolatrous  aflections 
for  her  husband,  would  have  despaired.  She  had  been 
expensively  but  superficially  educated  |  she  had  been 
taught  to  do  nothing  except  fine  needle-work — in  that 
she  excelled,  and  she  fondly  hoped  to  obtain  enough  to 
employ  every  moment  of  her  time  that  was  not  devoted 
to  Grey.    The  winter  was  verging  to  its  ch»s— their 


stock  of  money  was  entirely  exhausted— the  jewels  of 
Lucile  were  already  gone,  and  in  spite  of  her  exertions, 
they  were  getting  in  debt  to  the  people  in  whoee  house 
they  lived.  Grey  continued  to  paint,  even  when  the 
languor  of  disease  almost  unnerved  his  hand,  and  his 
bending  figure  appeared  unable  to  support  itself;  but  it 
was  mora  from  the  love  of  his  art,  than  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining any  equivalent  for  his  labors. 

The  faithful  Agnes  had  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lu* 
eile  hired  herself  to  an  invalid  who  was  about  to  travel 
for  her  health,  and  in  the  whole  world  she  appeared  to 
be  the  only  being  who  had  not  abandoned  her  former 
mistress  to  her  gloomy  fate.  Lucile  was  deeply  touch- 
ed by  receiving  proofs  of  the  continued  devotion  of  the 
girl,  who  regularly  got  her  present  employer  to  write  to 
her  dear  young  lady,  enek)sing  the  half  of  her  wages,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  her  services.  For  a  long 
time  the  sums  thus  sent  remained  untouched,  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  rightful  owner  on  her  ratum ;  but  neces « 
sity  at  last  compelled  her  to  use  them,  with  the  determi- 
nation, that  if  fortune  ever  smiled  on  them  again,  they 
should  be  raturned  four-fold  to  her  who  offered  them. 

The  day  was  intensely  cold ; — the  snow  lay  piled  up 
in  the  streets  where  it  had  been  shovelled  from  the  pave- 
ments. Sidney  was  shivering  over  a  few  embers,  while 
Lucile  with  a  heavy  heart  was  preparing  to  go  out,  and 
the  poor  girl  sighed  as  she  looked  on  his  wasted  form, 
then  at  the  bare  floors,  and  uncurtained  windows  of 
their  cheerless  abode.  She  thought  of  their  own  sunny 
clime,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  feeble  nys  of  sunshine 
which  struggled  through  the  clouds,  and  occasionally 
lighted  the  desolate  apartment  Yet  she  chid  herself 
for  such  thoughta— "  Rather  should  I  thank  Heaven 
that  even  this  shelter  is  left  to  us,  and  we  are  not  yet 
houseless  in  this  strange  land;"  ahe  mentally  murmurad, 
"Oh,  my  fotherl  could  yon  see  your  once  adored  child 
now  struggliog  with  poverty  ahd  want,  would  you  not 
relent  and  receive  her  again  7** 

Sidney  tamed  and  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  not  gning  out  on  such  a  day  as  this,  Lu- 
cile 7  My  own  love,  it  is  too  cold :  this  freezing  wind 
will  chill  the  current  of  your  life." 

*'  Oh,  I  do  not  fear  it,"  said  she,  with  a  smile.  "  I  am 
well  and  strong,  dear  Sidney,  and  this  wind  only  makes 
me  feel  how  invigorating  are  the  fresh  cold  breezes  of 
winter.** 

He  shook  his  head.  **  Is  that  a  form  to  br%ve  the 
blasts  of  a  northern  dime  7  Alas,  alas  I  to  what  have 
I  brought  you,  beloved  Lucile !  Here  am  I,  helpless, 
powerless,  dying,  while  you  thus  make  a  alave  of  your- 
self, toiling,  suffering  for  me.  Oh  Grod !  'tis  too  much  !** 
And  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  to  conceal  the 
burning  teara  that  fell  on  his  breast. 

He  felt  a  fond  arm  wreathed  around  his  neck,  and  a 
gentle  hand  parting  the  tangled  clustera  of  hair  from 
his  brow.  "Sidney,  my  own— own  love!  why  will 
you  wring  my  heart  by  speaking  thus  7  Would  I  not 
fiir  rather  be  here,  even  as  we  are— sustaining,  comfort- 
ing you,  as  I  am— than  in  the  proud  halls  of  my  father, 
wedded  to  him  I  loved  not  7  Oh,  apeak  not  of  dying— 
I  cannot  bear  it— I  should  then  be  alone— alone,  utterly 
bereft  of  all  that  makes  life  dear.  You  are  ill  now, 
and  melancholy ;  but  spring  will  soon  be  here,  snd  its 
balmy  breath  will  restore  you  to  your  wonted  health. 
Speak  nol  of  death— separatioii—" 
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"  Poor— poor  girl !  ean  you  delude  youraalf  into  the 
belief,  that  spring  will  bring  with  it  health  to  this  worn 
and  feeble  frame?  Could  I  once  more  see  the  home  of 
my  childhood,  with  its  bright  sky  above  me,  its  fresh 
green  earth  beneath  my  tread,  methinks  this  deadly 
languor  that  creeps  over  me  daily,  would  be  dispelled. 
Oh  Locile — ^Lucile!  mine  has  indeed  been  the  life  of  the 
Tisionary  dreamer :  my  dreams  were  mere  fantasies,  but 
the  bitter  and  stem  realities  of  life  are  killing  me ;  and 
I  have  dmgged  you  from  your  home  to  dwell  in  this 
wretched  place,  the  partaker  of  my  hapless  lot,  and,  oh, 
my  adored,  its  only  solace :  without  thee,  what  would 
be  my  fate  7" 

Lucile  was  weeping  bitterly.  All  the  horrors  of  her 
lot  were  revealed  to  her !  Him  she  had  abandoned  her 
father  to  wed,  was  dying  before  her,  a  victim  to  her 
rashness.  Had  she  remained  with  her  parent,  Sidney 
had  not  met  with  such  a  fate.  He  would  have  remain- 
ed in  his  adopted  land,  bek>ved,  assisted  by  her  father; 
but  her  consent  to  become  his,  had  doomed  him  to  die 
among  strangers,  and  amid  the  bitter  struggles  of  penu- 
ry. Yet  if  her's  was  the  fault,  hei*s  also  was  the  pun- 
ishment ;  for  what  were  his  suQerings  to  those  of  her 
who  watched  over  the  fading  form,  saw  the  eye  each 
day  lose  a  portion  of  its  fire,  the  spirit  of  its  elasticity, 
and  yet  was  denied  the  privilege  of  weeping,  even  when 
the  strong  hand  of  agony  was  laid  on  her  heart  Her 
brow  must  be  ever  cheerful,  her  smile  ever  kind,  though 
they  masked  a  heart "  where  sorrow  had  little  left  to 
learn."  Oh,  woman  !  thine  are  the  triumphs  of  affec- 
tion 1  the  loving  heart  empowers  thee  to  subdue  moral 
as  well  as  physical  weakness.  Oh  \  to  her  would  it  not 
have  been  far  easier  to  die,  than  watch  day  by  day  the 
tints  of  life  fade  from  that  beloved  face :  to  hear  the 
hollow  cough  which  sounded  in  her  ears  as  the  death 
knell  of  hope,  and  yet  falter  not  in  her  endeavors  to 
smooth  their  rugged  pathway  to  him  over  whoee  fever- 
ish couch  she  watched  and  prayed. 

She  wrote  a  last  appeal  to  her  father,  representing 
the  dying  state  of  him  she  had  forsaken  all  else  for ; 
but  her  heart  was  steeped  in  despair  when  she  recalled 
to  mind  the  time  it  would  take  for  her  letter  to  reach 
him,  and  succor  to  be  vouchsafed  to  her  perishing  bus- 
band.  He  needed  medical  attendance,  such  as  their 
means  could  not  enable  them  to  procure ;  and,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  self,  or  the  humiliation  of  seeking 
employment  from  that  class  to  which  she  had  onee  be- 
longed, she  one  morning  set  out  with  the  determination 
to  procure  needle- work,  if  any  one  could  be  found  who 
would  entrust  it  to  her. 


CHAPTER  ZHL 

Dark  and  uneinblr  It  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  hts  dusky  cowl : 

The  flash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Rerears  too  much  of  things  gone  by.        JB^rsn. 

In  the  meantime,  what  had  become  of  the  lonely 
father?  Had  he  in  reality  east  off  the  being  who  had 
been  of  his  "  home  the  breathing  star  V*  Could  he  aban- 
don the  "  sole  daughter  of  hia  house  and  heart,"  with- 
out yearning  to  know  what  fate  had  overtaken  her  7 
Ah,  no !  stern,  uncompromising  though  he  was,  there 
was  in  his  heart  too  deep  a  fund  of  teodernen  for  the 


creatura  who  had  been  the  sole  companion  and  gentle 
soother  of  many  weary  hours,  to  sufier  him,  after  the 
first  anger  had  passed  cway,  to  be  inaceessible  to  her 
appeals,  had  they  ever  reached  htm. 

It  was  the  second  winter  of  Lucile's  exile  from  the 
paternal  roof,  but  it  was  the  mild  and  delidoos  winter 
of  a  tropical  climate.  General  Montreesor  was  ahne 
in  the  room  which  his  daughter  had  been  wont  to  in- 
habit ;  and  every  thing  remained  just  as  Locile  had  left 
iL  Even  the  marble  vase,  which  she  had  filled  with 
fresh  roses  the  evening  of  her  flight,  was  still  there— the 
faded  flowers  offering  a  sad  memento  to  the  heart  of 
the  father.  His  brow  bore  many  additionat  wrinkles, 
and  his  hair  was  white  as  silver :  the  outward  s^ns 
that  the  proud  spirit  bad  not  gone  through  the  oideal 
unscathed. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  floor  with  a  troubled 
expression  of  countenance,  then  stopping  beside  a  ta- 
ble, on  which  refieshments  wero  pfaiced,  poured  wine 
into  a  goblet,  and  quaflM  it  at  a  single  drau^L 

''Aye,*'  said  he,  speaking  half  aloud,  "let  ne 
drink— drown  thought  in  the  ruby  wine,  for  I  have 
now  no  other  consolation.  Forsaken  by  all— by  Heap 
ven,  there's  not  one  grain  of  gratitude  in  the  whole  hu- 
man race :  and  she,  too— my  child— my  eherished  one, 
to  leave  me,  and  seem  to  fbi^t  that  her  fitther  is  in  ex- 
istence !  If  she  had  written  but  pnee— but  one  line  to 
say  that  she  desired  foigiveness,  I  might — ^yes,  I  might 
have  relented :  but  she  gave  her  love  to  an<Mher,  and 
all  my  past  tenderness  could  not  keep  even  one  corner 
of  her  heart  for  me.  Then  thero  is  my  precious  ne- 
phew too — he  has  shown  me  of  what  staff  his  soul  is 
made — urging  me,  day  after  day,  to  raak^  ray  will — the 
uncertainty  of  Kfe,  forsooth — ^I  may  die,  and  my  child 
at  last  get  all  my  wealth-— well,  and  who  has  a  better 
right  to 'it  7"  His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Victor. 

"  A  good  evening  to  you,  unde,"  nid  be,  gaily ;  *  you 
seem  moody.    Hast  any  ill  news  to  day  7* 

**  No,  boy— there  is  no  greater  cause  for  moodioess  to 
day,  than  the  old  and  half>forgotten  always  have." 

Victor  turned  away  with  a  half  audible  expressioa 
of  impatience,  but  his  good  nature  appeared  to  over- 
come it,  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  is  a  bland  aod 
soothing  tone. 

"Why,  my  dear  sii^  will  you  persist  in  fimeying 
yourself  neglected  or  forgotten  ?  The  dsty  and  afieo- 
tion  of  a  son,  I  am  sure  I  am  always  glad  to  render  to 
you,  and  if  I  have  seemed  neglectiTuI  of  late,  it  is  be- 
cause my  time  is  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  eatale 
you  have  so  kindly  bestowed  on  meb" 

A  smile  of  irony  curled  the  thin  lips  of  the  ande. 

"  That  estate,  if  I  mistake  not,  joins  my  lands  on 
one  side,  and  those  of  Baptiste  Mpreau  on  the  other; 
yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Mr.  Victor  Montitasor 
finds  time  to  sit  many  hours  each  day  with  the  dark- 
haired  daughter  of  the  old  FVeochmas.  Have  a  eare^ 
sir,  I  tolerate  low  connexion  in  my  nephew  no  more 
than  I  have  done  in  my  daughter.  This  Moreaa  was 
but  few  years  since  a  barber  in  Havana,  and  las 
daughter  ie  no  match  for  you.** 

The  nephew  laughed,  as  he  answered,  "Faith, 
uncle,  I  am  sorry  that  your  prejudices  are  so  violent, 
as  to  make  you  Uliberal  on  some  subjeetai  Beauty  and 
goM  are  sad  levellera^  and  in  truth,  the  graces  of  An- 
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neua  Moreaa  have  won  my  pride  to  her  feet  I  could 
DOC  look  OD  her  mejestic  brow,  and  fancy  myeelf  her 
supeitor,  despite  the  accident  of  birth.  She  is  a  quon- 
dam barber's  dao^hter-^I  a  spendthrift's  son ;  she  has 
beauty  and  wealth  to  bestow— I  high  birth,  and  by 
your  munificience,  a  competence  to  offep— so  I  think 
we're  pretty  even,  and  to  speak  truth,  I  came  this  eve- 
ning to  invite  you  to  my  wedding." 

Victor  had  expected  a  storm  of  passion,  but  his 
uncle  spoke  calmly,  yet  with  much  sarcastic  emphasis. 

**  I  commend  your  foresight,  nephew.  You  act  on 
the  principle  of  the  okl  adage,  I  presume,  that '  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  Well,  I  cannot 
blame  you,  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  placed  it 
out  of  my  power  to  throw  you  off  as  I  did  one  who 
should  have  been  far  dearer  to  me.  You  are  provided 
for,  Victor,  and.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  after  a  mar- 
riage, which  you  knew  would  be  so  displeasing  to  my 
jM'^tMiiecf,  if  you  will,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
call  again,  as  your  inUrul  can  be  no  further  served  by 
doing  sa" 

And  thus  they  parted.  With  the  &cility  of  a  com- 
mon-place character,  in  transferring  his  aflbctiona,  Vic- 
tor had  been  easily  won  to  forget  bis  passion  for  his 
cousin,  when  she  was  no  longer  near  him ;  and  think- 
ing it  better  to  obtain  a  fortune  by  marriage,  than 
depend  on  the  precarious  favor  of  an  old  roan,  who 
had  been  so  severe  toward  his  only  child,  he  wedded 
the  wealthy  Creole :  yet  Victor  was  not  deficient  in 
good  feeling,  and  spite  of  his  uncle's  prohibition,  he 
still  continued  to  visit  him  occasionally. 

The  old  man  passed  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 
loneliness  and  dejection.  His  spirit  was  quite  broken 
by  what  he  considered  the  desertion  of  his  nephew, 
and  he  was  only  withheld  from  seeking  his  daughter 
by  ignorance  of  her  present  place  of  residence.  He 
had  no  companion  but  the  priest,  who  irritated  rather 
than  consoled  him,  by  bis  constant  allusions  to  the 
ingratitude  of  his  daughter  and  nephew. 

One  evening,  early  in  the  spring,  they  rode  oat  to- 
gether. For  the  first  time,  the  pride  of  the  father  per- 
mitted htm  to  inquire  of  the  monk,  if  he  had  any  clue 
to  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 

"None,  whatever,"  said  he  promptly.  "In  being 
tamed  from  her  father's  doors,  the  pride  of  Miss  Mon- 
tresMr  received  too  deep  a  stab  to  be  forgotten,  or  for- 
given. She  has  concealed  herself  from  ail  her  former 
friends." 

General  Montressor  checked  his  horse,  and  looked 
around  him,  and  his  brow  contracted  as  with  a  sudden 
spasm— speaking  as  if  to  himself,  he  said:  "What is 
my  wealth  to  me  ?  I  lie  down  with  sorrow  pressing  on 
my  heart,  which  drives  sleep  from  my  pillow-»I  rise 
to  drag  through  another  tedious,  misemble  day,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to.  Yet  I  deserve  not  sympa- 
thy, for  I  feel  that  I  have  myself  banished  peace  from 
my  hearth-sunshine  from  my  home.  Father,  this  hour 
if  I  knew  what  spot  of  earth  held  my  child,  I  would 
be  willing  to  make  a  pilgrimage  barefoot,  and  beg  the 
morsels  that  sustained  lifo,  could  I  once  more  dasp  her 
to  my  heart  in  safety." 

As  the  priest  listened  to  the  words  wrung  from  the 
bitterness  of  his  sorrow,  there  was  a  sneer  on  his  lip, 
and  a  flash  of  triumph  in  his  eyes,  which  was  instantly 
changed  to  an  expression  of  sympathy,  when  the  gaze 


of  his  pauon  was  turned  on  his  fiice.  He  was  about 
to  reply,  when  a  large  snake  glided  across  the  pathway, 
his  horse  reared  and  threw  him  against  the  body  of 
a  tree.  He  lay  motionless,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
slowly  oozing  from  his  temple. 

Dismounting,  and  calling  to  the  hands  in  a  neighbor- 
ing field  for  assistance,  General  Montressor  had  him 
conveyed  to  the  house,  and  despatched  a  messenger 
for  a  physician. 

It  was  some  hours  before  consciousness  returned: 
on  opening  his  eyes,  and  encountering  the  ficed  gaze 
of  his  patron,  he  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  motioned  to  the  attendants  to  leave  the 
room.    The  physician  spoke: 

"You  must  be  perfectly  quiet,  father,  or  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  Your  skill  cannot  save  me,^  said  he  in  a  holbw 
voice.  "  I  know  that  I  am  dying — another  son  will 
never  rise  for  me — and  I  have  that  to  communicate  to 
General  Montressor  which  must  be  told.  In  the  hour 
of  my  triumph — long  looked  for — long  hoped — death 
has  struck  me :  send  out  the  servants,  and  you,  doctor, 
stay  by  me  to  administer  such  restoratives,  as  I  may 
need,  until  ray  task  is  finished." 

The  room  was  soon  cleared,  and  he  then  requested 
the  doctor  to  hand  him  a  letter  box,  which  was  beneath 
the  head  of  the  bed.  With  slow  and  trembling  fingers 
he  raised  the  lid,  and  took  from  it  a  number  of  letters, 
which  he  held  out  to  General  Montressor,  and,  sinking 
back  on  his  pillow,  said — "  Read  them,  while  I  collect 
my  scattered  thoughts,  and  remember  what  else  I  have 
to  say." 

Montressor  took  the  letters  in  silence,  for  he  recog- 
nized the  writing  of  his  daughter,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  addressed  to  him.  The  last  one  in  the  package^ 
appeared  to  have  been  written  more  than  two  months : 
it  was  the  last  agonizing  appeal  of  Lucile,  written  with 
the  belief,  that  Sidney  was  dying  before  her, — and 
every  word  went  as  a  dagger  to  his  hearL  He  read  it, 
and  approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying  man,  and  bend- 
ing his  face  over  him,  distorted  with  anguish,  he  spoke 
in  tones  of  such  concentrated  passion,  that  even  the 
iron  nerves  of  the  priest  for  an  instant  quailed — 

"  Vile— vile  wretch !  serpent,  that  I  have  nourished, 
that  you  might  sting  me  to  death,  where  is  my  child  ? 
Have  yoo  relieved  her  wants  7  or— horrible  thought  !^ 
has  she  perished  in  that  strange  land,  to  which  my  ob- 
duracy exiled  her  7  Speak-— or  I  will  strangle  you  as 
you  lie  there,  too  helpless  to  assist  yourself.  Why 
have  you  acted  so  base  a  part  toward  your  bene- 
factor?" 

The  dark  glittering  eyes  of  the  priest  gleamed  wiih 
an  expression  of  intense  hatred,  as  he  repeated  the 
last  word,  in  a  tone  so  wild  and  unnatural,  that  his 
listenen  shrank  back  with  a  thrilling  sensation  of  awe. 

"Benefactor!  ha!  ha!  ha!  yes  many  and  great  are 
the  benefits  you  have  conferred  on  me,  and  I — God  1 
have  1  not  requited  them !"  Raising  himself  with  sud- 
den energy,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  faded  miniature, 
and  holding  it  up,  said — 

"  Gerald  Montressor,  do  you  know  this  7" 

General  Montressor  strode  a  atep  nearer,  and  an 
exclamation  escaped  his  lips.  "  It  is— it  is  Marion ! 
and  you  ?  Good  heavens,  is  it  possible !" 

"'Tis  true,"  gasped  the  priest;— "I  am  he  whom 
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yoo  riTalled-^-and  the  detoUtor  of  your  booM.  I  bare 
not^liTad — in  TAin.** 

He  nnk  back  ezbauatad,  and  the  pbyneian  battened 
to  administer  a  raetoimliTe.  He  preeenlly  revived,  and 
motioning  Gen.  Montresaor  to  be  eilent,  be  eontinoed— 

"  Let  roe  apeak  while  atrengtb  it  left  me.  In  an  evil 
boor,  Montreew>r,  you  won  from  me  tbe  beloved  of  my 
whole  life ;  and  1  awore  to  be  avenged.  I  aougbt  your 
bride— 1  poured  on  her  all  tbe  bitterneia  of  a  apirtt 
wrought  to  madneee  by  her  perfidy.  I  left  ber,  and 
burying  my  name  and  eziatenee  under  thie  prieetly 
garb,  I  eauaed  the  report  of  ray  death  to  be  eireulated. 
She  died— ond  I  atood  beside  her  grave,  and  frit  that 
my  vengeance  was  incomplete  on  him  who  had  wreated 
her  from  me,  ao  long  as  her  child  lived  to  glad  tbe  heart 
of  its  father.** 

'^Wretch!'*  said  Montreator,  between  bia  cloeed 
teeth ;  **  and  do  I  alao  owa  the  deatroaion  of  my  eon 
to  you  7" 

A  smile  of  bitter  meaning  plajred  over  the  pale  lipa 
of  the  dying  man. 

"No— my  revenge  wna  more  refined.  I  doomed 
him— lAy  son,  to  a  Kle  of  penury,  paaaed  among  the 
lowest  of  the  earth.  I  bribed  his  nurse  to  inform  you 
of  his  death — ^I  aaw  them  aafely  embarked  for  America. 
He  lives  perchance— but  how  7  Vulgar — uneducated—* 
ha  *  a  fitting  heir  for  your  proud  name !" 

Montressor  buried  his  face  in  his  hande— and  the 
priest  remained  ailent  some  moments ;  whea  he  again 
spoke,  bis  voice  was  low  and  feeble. 

^  Come  nearer  to  moi  Montreesor,  for  I  grow  weak, 
and  my  eyes  sre  dim — they  cannot  see  that  proud  form 
writhing  with  agony,  nor  mark  the  workings  of  that 
haughty  spirit,  which  has  plaosd  you  so  entirely  in  my 
power.  I  followed  you  in  all  your  wanderings,  and  at 
length  fastened  myself  on  you  as  your  household  chap- 
lain. You  wedded  a  second  time,  and  a  fair  daughter 
grew  in  beauty  by  your  side.  I  loved  this  child,  spite 
of  my  sterner  nature,  for  aha  twined  heiaalf  unconoei* 
ously  about  my  heart ;  and  when  the  hour  came,  when 
I  could  also  rob  you  of  her,  I  shrank  from  the  task,  for 
it  also  involved  her  ruin  :  yet  I  tore  this  feeling  from 
my  hearth  worked  on  your  pride,  and  her  afieetion— 
like  an  evil  spirit  1  whispered  into  tho  ear  of  each 
what  hardened  the  heart  against  the  other,  and  the  re- 
ault  was  what  I  anticipated.  Yon  threw  her  from 
your  protection,  and  I  withheld  her  lettei»^taught  you 
to  believe  her  so  engrossed  in  her  new  ties,  that  abe 
eared  no  more  for  you— and— and— 'tis  my  conviction, 
that  she  has  gone  down  to  her  grave,  execrating  the 
eold-hearted  and  obstinate  father,  who  withheld  from  her 
the  very  means  of  life,  while  he  revelled  in  all  the  luxu- 
ries that  wealth  can  purchase.    I  have  done." 

"  And  you  think  your  vengeance  is  complete,'*  aaid 
Montressor — his  habitual  self-eommand  enabling  him 
to  speak  with  calmness.  **  No — priest,  or  devil,  which- 
ever you  may  be,  if  there  is  a  Ood  in  Heaven,  your 
foul  treachery,  your  base  ingratitude  toward  him  who 
has  befriended  and  trusted  you — who  never  voluntarily 
injured  you,  will  yet  be  baiBed.  I  will  seek  both  son 
and  daughter,  trusting  to  that  providence  whidi  brings 
disappointment  to  the  wicked.  For  you,  I  will  not 
tell  you  to  die  and  join  him  who  is  your  fitting  compa- 
nion, but  repent,  and  make  your  peace  with  Heaven." 

"Bepentl"  repeated  the  priest,  scomfulljr.    "No— 


my  ead  is  aeeompliabed,  and  why  ahooU  I  lepeat!  I 
die  not  before  ray  miasioii  is  fulfilled.  Igo  to  the  mt 
of  a  dreamleas  slumber  that  knowf  no  awsksoii^ 
while  you  live  to  unavailing  aorrow  end  teoBorsfc" 

General  Montresaor  lefi  tbe  room ;  and  ia  a  few 
more  hours,  tbo  infidel,  who  for  purposes  of  his  ovn, 
had  prolaaed  the  aanctity  of  the  religkms  gaib,  breslbed 
his  last,  amid  curses  and  blasphemy  too  hoirible  Jbr 
wordsL 

Within  a  week,  Qeneral  Montressor  embarked  for 
the  United  Statea.  Hia  object  was  to  find  hts  daogh- 
ler— alleviate  her  aofferinga--and  then  set  every  ea- 
gine  in  motion  to  diaeover  hk  eon. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Then  I  came  to  a  solitary  chamber  In  vhlch  a  girl,  in  ber  M- 
dofMC  yo«b,  knek  by  tho  bedoide  in  prayer,  and  I  nv  thatdw 
doath-epitlt  had  passed  over  her,  and  fhe  Ulgbt  waa  on  ibt  tarai 
oftharoas.  The  room  was  atfU  and  hashed :  Cha  asgal  of  pe- 
rtly kept  watch  there. 


Nearly  fainting  with  fiitigue,  a  young  and  detiette 
looking  woman  entered  a  ahop^  in  one  of  the  oMst 
ihshionable  squares  in  Philadelphia.  A  lady  of  prepoi- 
seasing  appearance,  was  examining  some  exqoisiteiy 
wrought  puraes,  one  of  which  she  designed  porchuin^ 
for  a  bright^haired  boy,  who  atood  besids  bar.  Tbe 
stranger  eat  down  by  the  atove,  for  the  day  wu  pier* 
cingly  cold,  and  aearoely  able  to  support  benelf  in  ha 
seat,  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  bade  of  a  chair  wbidi 
stood  near  her. 

"  Dear  mamma,"  aaid  the  boy,  **  this  one  widi  the 
wreath  of  roaea  and  blue  forget-me-nots  that  look  n 
beautiful,  aball  be  my  bitth«day  gift  to  papa.  Pny^ 
pray  buy  tbia." 

"  Certainly,  my  son,  if  you  wish  it  Wrap  this  np, 
if  you  pleaae,"  aaid  she,  laying  tbe  pike  of  the  poneos 
the  counter.  Aa  abe  turned  to  leave  the  shop,  the 
figure  of  the  young  atranger  attraeted  her  attsotioo. 

**  Do  you  wish  any  thing  here,  young  womso?"  in- 
quired the  girl  who  waited  behind  the  counter.  Tbe 
peraon  addressed  raiaed  her  head,  and  the  low,  soft  tooes 
in  which  ahe  spoke  arreated  the  retiring  steps  of  ib» 
lady. 

**  Do  you  give  out  work  here  V 

'*Not  to  atrangers,"  waa  tbe  reply;  and  tbe  giil 
boaied  herself  in  putting  up  the  various  fancy  aitidei 
which  lay  scattered  before  her,  heedless  of  tbe  efieet 
her  answer  had  produced. 

The  applicant  clasped  her  hands,  aod  mmBiired 
audibly— 

"  Then  Heaven  help  me,  for  I  can  do  no  more !" 

She  arooe,  and  tbe  etrange  lady  obtained  a  ^pse 
of  her  colorless  featurea,  and  was  atruck  with  tbe  un- 
common beauty  of  tbe  countenance,  though  snfierief  of 
no  ordinary  kind  waa  legibly  imprinted  there.  Sbe 
advanced  a  step  as  if  about  to  qseak,  but  tktAtd  ho' 
self,  as  if  fearful  of  wounding  where  ahe  desired  to  sae- 
cor.  With  a  head  reeling  with  weakoese^  and  felle^ 
ing  atepe,  Lucile  entered  the  atreet.  Sbe  bad  beeo 
away  aome  hours,  and  feared  that  Grey  was  even  nov 
needing  her  attention.  She  did  not  observe  that  the 
strange  lady  had  entered  her  carriage,  which  iiood  tt 
tbe  ahop  door,  and  waa  slowly  following  her.  Whea 
Loeae  ootcred  ber  hiinbl«  abode,  the  tady  w^e  a 
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meroorandam  of  the  street  and  the  number,  then  speak- 
ing to  the  driver,,  she  ordered  him  to  go  home  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  In  a  short  time,  the  earrisga  drew  np 
in  front  of  a  splendid  mansion  in  Chesnut  street,  and 
lightly  springing  up  the  steps,  she  encountered  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  door,  who  laughingly  said— 

**  Why  would  yon  noc  allow  me  to  exhibit  my  gsl  • 
lantry  7  I  was  hastening  to  oiFer  my  serriees  in  assist*- 
ing  you  to  alight,  when  lo!  with  fairy-like  step,  you 
have  reached  the  door,  while  my  more  mundane  body 
was  perambulating  the  length  Of  the  ball :  but  what 
good  news  bring  you  hither,  fair  lady  of  my  thoughuT 
Your  face  is  radiant  with  tidings  glad,  if  I  read  it 
arighL" 

**  News  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  dear 
HoFSce-— so  come  with  me.  Is  Caroline  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ?" 

**Tes,  she  has  just  retomed,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
throwing  open  the  door.  "Enter,  and  divulge — di- 
vulge— my  curiosity  is  on  tip-toe." 

**  Briefly,  then,l  have  seen  the  original  of  Caroline's 
Gipsy— have  tracftd  her  home,  and  imagine  from  her 
appearance,  and  the  house  in  which  she  lodges,  that 
she  is  in  a  state  of  destitution.** 

An  exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  the  gontleman-— 
**  What  I  you  have  found  Orey  out  at  last !  Well,  I  am 
heartily  rejoiced  to  hear  it.*' 

*'And  I  too^"  said  Miss  Wilmere,  throwing  aside  a 
book,  and  coming  eagerly  forward.  ** Where?  How 
did  you  find  them?  Tell  us  alL" 

The  relation  was  soon  given,  and  the  three  seated 
themselves  around  the  fire,  to  devise  means  of  succor- 
ing the  unfortunate  artist,  without  wounding  the  shrink- 
ing pride,  which  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  himself 
from  all  association  with  those  who  had  known  him  in 
better  dajrs. 

The  lady  who  had  so  fortunately  met  Lueile  that 
morning,  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  wife  of 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  been  so  mudi  interested 
in  Grey's  appearance  the  morning  tha(  his  uncle's  will 
was  read.  He  had  made  many  subsequent  inquiries 
after  the  artist,  but  could  obtain  no  information,  and  an 
absence  of  more  than  a  year  in  one  of  the  southern 
cities,  had  almost  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  the 
young  painter  from  his  mind,  when  the  picture  pur- 
chased by  Miss  Wilmere,  and  her  account  of  Grey, 
renewed  his  interest,  and  he  m>ide  every  eflTort  to  dis- 
cover his  abode.  The  hope  of  aiding  him  had  just 
been  abandoned,  when  Mrs.  Edmonds  saw  Lueile,  and 
instantly  recognized  the  resemblance  to  the  picture. 
That  the  beheld  the  wife  of  the  artist,  in  the  delicate 
and  shrinking  form  before  her,  she  did  not  once  doubt, 
and  she  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  until  she 
had  discovered  her  present  residence. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Edmonds  accompanied  him  to  the 
south,  and  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
recalled  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilmere,  who  was  a  part- 
ner in  the  same  firm  to  which  he  belonged,  and  also  an 
uncle  of  his  wife. 

After  a  long  consultation,  Mrs.  Eklmonds  arose-— 
'*  Well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Caroline :  as  you  are 
already  slightly  known  to  Mr.  Grey,  it  will  be  best  to 
suffer  you  to  visit  them  alone,  and  offer  such  services  ss 
you  may  think  proper.  I  fear  that  he  is  ill ;  if  so,  insist 
on  having  him  brought  hither,  where  proper  attention 


can  be  bestowed  on  him,  and  on  that  frail,  fair  creature, 
who  is  wearing  herself  out  in  his  service.  I  will  order 
the  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  immediately  after  dinner." 

Aa  soon  as  possible  Miss  Wilmere  equipped  herself 
for  her  intended  visiL 

"  I  shall  return  with  them  both,"  said  she,  as  she 
sprang  into  the  carriage ;  "  so  be  prepared  to  receive 
them." 

In  half  an  hour,  she  was  safely  set  down  before  the 
d  welling  she  sought.  A  ttracted  by  the  unusual  circum-' 
stances  of  a  fine  carriage  stopping  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  number  of  women  and  children  came  out  of  the 
houses  around  to  see  who  it  contained.  As  Miss  Wil- 
mere alighted,  a  red  face,  with  a  soiled  cap  above  it, 
ivas  thrust  through  the  half  opened  door,  and  a  voice 
in  keeping  wiih  the  countenance,  inquired  who  she 
wanted.  * 

**  Does  Mr.  Grey  live  here  ?"  saki  the  young  lady. 

** Mr.  Grey?  What— the  painter-man ?  Why,  what 
should  the  likes  of  you  want  with  him  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  woman,  what  I  want ;  only 
be  kind  enough  to  direct  me  to  his  wife's  apartment." 

**  Ob,  that's  easily  done,  tbo^  'two'nt  be  his  'partment 
nor  hem  much  longer :  folks  as  don't  pay  reg'lar  don't 
stay  in  my  house ;  so  I  told  her  this  mornin'  they  might 
tramp  as  soon  aa  they  liked,  or  mayhap  a  little  soon6r, 
if  they  wasn't  in  a  harry.    This  way,  ma'am." 

As  she  spoke,  she  led  the  way  up  several  dirty  and 
ill-lighted  flights  of  steps :  they  ascended  to  the  highest 
story  in  the  .house,  and  the  woman  knocked  several 
times  at  a  low  door.  No  answer  was  given,  and  open- 
ing it  without  ceremony,  she  thrust  her  head  in. 

'*  I  would'nt  wonder  if  the  gentleman  was  dead,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that  hb  wife  too,"  said  she,  as  she 
drew  back  into  the  passage. 

*'  Heavens  1 1  hope  not!"  said  Caroline,  and  involun- 
tarily stepping  forward,  she  stood  within  the  room. 

On  a  low,  miserable  bed,  in  one  comer,  lay  the  atten- 
uated form  of  Grey:  his  hair  clung  in  damp  masses  to 
his  high  and  strongly  marked  brow — his  pale  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  and  his  thin  hand  grasped  the  bed 
clothes.  Disease,  sorrow,  and  want,  had  laid  the  strong 
man  low,  while  the  more  frail  being  had  been  supported 
by  the  strength  of  a  love  which  only  woman's  heart  is 
capable  of  feeling.  Beside  the  bed  knelt  Lacile— 
her  hair  hanging  loosely  around  her,  and  her  head 
buried  in  the  miserable  covering:  she  beard  not  the 
words  of  the  woman,  nor  the  light  footstep  of  her  unex* 
pected  visiter. 

At  a  glance.  Miss  Wilmere  saw  that  it  was  not 
death  on  which  she  looked,  but  the  heavy  slumber 
which  is  brought  to  the  feverish  and  restless  couch  by 
artificial  aid  ;  and  the  phial  of  laudanum,  half  emptied, 
which  stood  on  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained the  scene.  She  gisnced  around  the  desolate 
apartment.  The  evening  sun  was  shining  cheerily  on 
the  bar^  walls  and  uncarpeted  floor;  and  his  beams 
had  nearly  extinguished  the  few  coals  which  lay  on  the 
hearth.  Around  the  room  ranged  in  order  were  the 
paintings  of  the  artist^many  of  them  unfinished—- but 
all  placed  in  such  a  position,  that  from  his  couch  he 
could  look  on<  them. 

"Place  them  so  that  my  dying  e3res  can  rest  on 
them,"  said  he  to  his  wife.  "  Let  the  glorious  dreams 
that  have  visited  my  fancy,  and  which  I  have  endea- 
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Tored  faiDtly  to  thtdow  forth,  be  aroond  me,  in  that 
last  hour  when  theae  failing  orbe  riiall  dose  on  thia 
bright  worid,  to  be  veiled  in  the  cold— cold  gimYe.  With 
thy  hand  clasped  in  mine,  and  those  eraationa  of  my 
pencil  before  me,  I  think  I  can  bear  to  die,  though  I 
leave  no  name  to  other  agea :  the  poet*s  epttapli-^at  of 
that  yoang  bright  spirit,  crushed  by  the  injottioe  of 
others,  will  be  a  fitting  one  for  me :  '  Let  my  name  be 
as  though  Hwere  writ  in  water.'  Ah,  Lueile !  Locilet  I 
have  now  but  one  wish,  and  It  is  for  thy  welfare,  my 
beloved.  When  death  kindly  releases  my  sufiering 
spirit,  if  he  would  fold  both  in  the  same  chilling  embraee, 
I  should  be  happy--lbr  then  all  earea  wookl  be  ended, 
and  thy  love  rewarded  by  being  united  even  in  death 
to  hhn  over  whose  waning  life  you  have  so  tenderly 
watched.** 

In  one  comer  was  the  painter's  easel,  and  on  it  was  a 
half-finished  picture  of  a  child  at  play ;  and  the  bright 
kraghtng  face,  sparkling  with  childish  glee,  was  in 
striking  contrast  with  all  around  it. 

Miss  Wilmere  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance, 
and  hastily  retreating,  she  said  to  the  woman,  "  You 
may  retire— he  only  sleeps.  I  will  knock  and  arouse 
his  wife.** 

The  woman  speedily  disappeared,  and  she  tapped 
slightly  on  the  door.  Lueile  started  from  her  kneeling 
position,  and  hastily  winding  her  hair  around  her  bead, 
advanced  to  see  who  demanded  admittance. 

^Mrs.  Grey,  I  believe^**  said  the  graoeiul  stranger, 
presenting  her  card.  Lueile  bowed,  though  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  Miss  Wilmere  could  be,  and  what  had 
induced  her  to  seek  one,  who  had  abandoned  the  hope 
of  mercy  or  succor  from  any  mortal  hand.  She  silently 
placed  a  seat  for  her  guest,  and  sank  on  another  herselfl 
Some  moments  elapsed  before  Miss  Wilmere  com- 
manded herself  sufficiently  to  speak.  She  at  length 
said— 

"  Mrs.  Grey,  I  came  hither  partly  on  my  own  behalf^ 
and  partly  as  the  ambassador  of  my  cousin,  to— to— v 
In  short,  my  dear  madam,  my  intrusion  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  your  grief  soflSciently  explains  itself.  I  can 
have  but  one  motive,  which  is  to  be  a  friend,  a  sister  to 
one  who  needs  the  consolations  of  friendship.** 

"It  is  too  late,**  replied  LucUe,  pointing,  without 
any  appearance  of  emotion,  to  her  sleeping  husband. 
"  Had  the  offer  been  sooner  made.  It  might  have  bene- 
fitted Mm — ^now  I  fear  he  ia  past  all  hopew  I  feel — I 
know  that  he  must  die,  and  1  have  no  wish  to  survive 
him.  Your  succor  comes  too  late,  lady :  there  lies  the 
wreck  of  as  noble  a  spirit  as  ever  breathed ;  broken  by 
want^— bitter,  bitter  want ;  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  that  within  him  which  wouM  lead  him  on  to 
greatness,  if  a  little  of  the  sordid  gold  that  makes  the 
world's  wealth,  had  not  been  denied  him.  This  morn- 
ing I  left  bim,  with  a  faint  hope  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  gain  a  few  comforts,  such  as  the  sick  need,  by  devot- 
ing the  hours  of  his  sleep  to  my  needle,  but  every  face 
was  turned  from  the  stranger— every  heart  hardened 
against  her.  In  vain  did  I  ask  for  work,  which  might 
save  us  from  perishing,  and  I  returned  home,  if  this 
miserable  place  can  be  called  a  home,  to  see  him  stopi- 
fied  by  laudanum:  losing  only  in  such  slumbers  ^e 
gnawing  sense  of  pain,  which  the  skill  of  a  physician 
might  alleviate,  but  which  we  are  unable  to  command. 
1  have  knelt  beside  his  couch,  and  my  own  selfish  heart 


was  at  last  overcome,  and  I  prayed  that  be  mighi  bi 
released  from  his  sufferings,  though  I  shall  dws  be- 
how  desolale  I  only  the  searcher  of  all  heuti  g»y 
know.**  There  was  a  meek  and  touching  raigution 
in  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  which  went  to  the  keirtof 
Miss  Wilmere. 

*'  I  have  then  eome  in  the  hoar  yon  moit  needed  the 
support  of  sympathy  and  afiectioo— and,  belieie  me,  it 
ia  not  too  late  to  whisper  hope  for  your  hnibtnd. 
Change  of  abode,  with  proper  attention,  may  estirdj 
restore  him.  Mr.  Edmonds,  the  geoUemaa  in  wboie 
behalf  I  came  hither,  is  already  aoquainlcd  vitii  Mr. 
Ghey,  and,  as  the  friend  of  his  late  uncle,  ofien  bim  an 
asylum  in  his  houses  The  carriage  is  waitiif  ai  ibe 
door,  and  my  cousin  is  prepared  to  reeeife  yoo  ••  her 
guest :  the  love  you  bear  your  husband  will  oot  penait 
you  to  refuse :  you  cannot  so  wound  me." 

She  took  the  passive  hand  of  the  pale  sufferer  io  botb 
her  own,  and  overcome  by  the  voice  of  syDpatby,  to 
which  she  had  kmg  been  a  stranger,  Lueile  bent  in 
tears.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  from  deiptir 
to  hope,  was  too  much  for  her  overwrought  seoabtlity, 
and  had  oot  tears  come  to  her  relief  she  Boit  have 
fainted. 

The  arrangements  of  Miss  Wilmere  were  soon  com- 
pleted, and  when  Grey  awoke  from  the  ttopifyio^ 
effects  of  the  laudanum,  he  opened  his  eyes  oo  ■  fcry 
difierent  scene  from  that  on  which  they  bad  dond. 
He  was  in  a  spadous  apartment,  fnmiahed  in  tbe  noit 
luxurious  manner,  and  heated  tt>  a  tempemtore  mora 
congenial  to  his  feeble  frame,  than  he  had  long  felt. 
He  looked  around  him  in  bewildered  sileBee.  Tbe 
fading  sunlight  was  fiickering  through  the  half  dnwa 
curtains,  and,  stranger  than  all,  there  hong  bis  belored 
pictures,  and  there,  too^  in  the  opposite  comer,  itood  tbe 
easel,  with  the  face  of  childish  beauty,  which  ereo  in 
his  illness  he  had  loved  to  look  on,  tat  ti^  bieatbed  of 
hope,  where  all  else  waa  dark  as  sufiering  snd  nudbi^ 
tune  could  render  iL  He  raised  his  hand  to  jnt  beck 
the  bed  curtain,  and  in  an  instant  Lueile  was  bcade 
him.  With  a  half  shriek  of  hysteric  joy,  tbe  threw 
her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  in  a  voice,  broken  bystroe^ 
emotion,  related  to  him  the  change  in  their  sitaatioo, 
and  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  arose  from  bis  i^ratefal 
heart  to  Him  who  had  radbed  up  friends  to  tbemis  tbe 
hour  of  their  greatest  need. 

A  physician  had  been  called  in,  and  a  few  mooMBti 
after  Grey  awoke,  he  arrived.  He  carefully  exaauoed 
the  case,  but  declined  giving  a  positive  opinion  u  to  bii 
chances  of  recovery. 

"A  few  more  days,  and  I  can  judge  better,"  etid  be. 
'*  The  constitution  of  Mr.  Grey  has  been  ouch  sbat* 
tered,  and  long  and  unwearied  attention,  aided  by  a  cli- 
mate much  milder  than  tbe  one  we  inhabit,  may  efca- 
tually  restore  him.  Of  that,  however,  1  can  better 
judge  some  days  henee.** 

Mrs.  Edmonds  considerately  concealed  from  Loeile, 
that  any  doubts  were  on  the  mind  of  the  phytieisa,  u 
to  his  perfect  restoration  to  health,  and  wbeo  a  milder 
climate  was  spoken  of,  her  husband  inquired  of  bcr  if 
Italy  would  suit  the  inclinations  of  Mr.  Grey  t 

"He  can  there  recover  his  health,  and  proeeeotebif 
studies  at  the  same  time,** he  continued;  *'aod  yosi 
my  dear  Mrs.  Grey,  must  overcome  the  loo  scrupatw 
delicacy  which  may  lead  htm  to  refuse  from  me  w^ 
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pecuniary  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  to  be  repaid 
when  wealth  and  fame  have  crowned  his  labors,  as  will 
enable  him  to  reside  abroad,  and  complete  his  stadies." 

Lucile  thanked  him,  with  tears  starting  from  her  elo- 
quent eyes,  and  yielded  herself  to  the  glad  anticipations 
of  a  future,  blessed  with  health,  competence,  and  the 
companionship  of  him  for  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
sorrowed. 

A  month  passed  by,  and  the  physician  began  to  en- 
tertain hopes  of  Grey's  ultimate  recovery.  All  that 
the  most  refined  and  delicate  attention  could  do  to  make 
them  feel  perfectly  at  their  ease,  was  done  by  the  amia- 
ble family  with  whom  they  were.  A  friendship,  which 
promised  to  end  only  with  their  lives,  had  sprung  up 
between  Qrey  and  his  noble-hearted  hosL  He  accepted 
the  proffered  loan,  and  preparations  actively  commenced 
for  their  voyage. 

"Why  not  accompany  them?"  said  Mrs.  Edmonda 
The  idea  was  no  sooner  suggested  than  acted  on.  Mr. 
Edmonds  had  long  designed  spending  some  years  in 
Europe,  and  his  business  would  allow  him  to  leave 
home  at  that  time,  as  well  ds,  perhaps,  it  ever  would. 
Miss  Wilmere  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  idea,  and  soon 
alJ  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  classic  Italy. 

"But,  mother,"  said  the  boy,  when  they  were  discus- 
sing their  plans,  "we  cannot  go  without  nurse.  She 
would  bieeJr  her  heart  if  you  took  baby  away  from 
her.** 

"  It  is  strange  that  I  did  not  think  of  that  before, 
Charlie,**  replied  she.  "Nurse  must  thank  you  for 
recalling  her  to  mind  amid  all  this  bustle,  or  I  should 
indeed  have  forgotten  her.  She  shall  accompany  us, 
if  she  prefers  doing  so  to  remaining  behind.** 

"  Who  is  the  nurse  to  whom  you  allude  ?'*  inquired 
Lucile.    "  Not  the  girl  who  attends  to  your  child  ?** 

"  No-— no.  She  is  an  old  Irishwoman,  who  nursed 
my  husband.  His  history  is  a  strange  one :  this  old 
woman  received  him  from  his  parents,  and  attended  to 
him  faithfully  during  his  infancy.  Both  parents  pe- 
rished in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  his  father,  belong- 
ing to  the  rebel  party,  his  property  was  confiscated. 
The  old  woman  saved  the  child,  by  passing  it  off  as  her 
own :  she  came  to  America,  and  exerted  every  energy 
to  give  the  boy,  thus  thrown  on  her  protection,  a  good 
education.  She  accomplished  it,  though  she  endured 
every  privation  to  do  so.  She  obtained  the  situation 
of  under-derk  in  my  uncle's  store  for  him,  and  from  that 
be  has  risen  by  energy  and  integrity  to  the  station  he 
now  occupies.  Nurse  lives  near  us,  on  an  annuity 
allowed  her  by  my  husband :  we  wished  her  to  live 
with  us,  but  her  habits  were  so  dissimilar  that  she  pre- 
ferred her  present  residence.  My  children  visit  her 
daily,  and  no  mother  could  be  more  devoted  to  them.** 

Charlie  was  despatched  for  nurse,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments returned,  leading  a  tall  woman  of  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age. 

'' We)l,  honey  dear,  and  ye're  going  to  furrin  parts,** 
said  she,  with  as  unsoftened  a  brogue  as  though  she 
had  only  left  the  Emerald  isle  a  month  before. 

"Yea,  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Edmonds,  "and  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  see  if  you  will  not  accompany  us.  My 
sweet  little  Kate,  your  own  namesake,  will  plead  for 
you  to  go  along,"  holding  up,  as  she  spoke,  a  curly- 
headed  child  of  a  year  old,  who. laughed  and  clapped 
her  hands  at  sight  of  the  old  woman. 


"And  does  ye  want  the  ould  nurse  to  go  wid  yus, 
jewel  of  my  heart  7"  said  she,  taking  the  child  from  its 
mother.  "Och,  but  it*s  a  swate  crayther  any  way, 
and  I  eould'nt  bear  to  see  yus  take  it  away,  and  let  it 
clean  entirely  forget  the  ould  nurse  that  loves  it  so 
dearly ;  and  I  s'pose  1*11  have  to  go  to  the  outlandish 
countries  where  they  talk  furrin  lingo  1  don't  under* 
stand." 

It  was  speedily  settled  that  she  should  go,  and  the 
evening  before  their  departure,  the  faithful  Agnes,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  Lucile,  arrived  to  accom- 
pany them  abroad. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  piteous,  ftarful  fight— 
A  noble  vewel  laboring  with  the  itorm.  Bertnaiu 

Kneel  not  to  me :  Skaktpemrt, 

I  cannot  ipeak,  tears  eo  obetniet  mj  words. 

And  choke  me  with  onutterable  Joy.  OfiMy. 

The  weather,  for  the  first  two  days  after  the  embar- 
kation of  our  little  party,  was  delightful ;  but  on  the 
third  night,  a  storm  arose,  which  drifted  the  ship  many 
leagues  south  of  the  course  they  designed  pursuing. 
No  serious  damage  was  suffered  however,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  arose  calm  and  bright.  The  ship  was 
sailing  with  a  steady  breeze,  and  an  awning  had  been 
erected  on  the  deck,  under  which  our  travellers  were 
all  collected.  The  children  had  their  play-things — the 
ladies  were  around  a  spyglass  which  Mr.  Edmonds  was 
superintending,  and  Grey,  with  the  privileged  indolence 
of  an  invalid,  was  reclining  in  a  large  chair,  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  last  new  novel :  nurse  was  sitting 
near  him  playing  with  her  little  namesake.  Suddenly 
touching  his  arm,  she.said^ 

"  It's  a  strange  fiincy  in  me,  mayhap,  but  don't  ye 
think  now,  Misther  Qrey,  that  the  jewel  of  a  young 
leddy,  your  wife,  has  something  in  the  cast  of  her  coun- 
tenance like  my  own  child  as  I  always  call  him,  and 
when  she  speaks  in  a  commandin'  way  like,  she  'minds 
me  of  him,  and  one  I  used  to  know  a  long  tiote  agone ; 
I  wish  I  could  tell  where  he  is  now." 

The  woman  sighed  deeply  as  she  concluded,  and 
Grey  looked . toward  Lucile  and  his  friend:  both  stood 
with  their  profiles  turned  to  him,  and  her  bonnet  having 
fallen  back,  he  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  in  the 
outline  of  the  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  head.  At 
that  instant.  Miss  Wilmere,  who  was  looking  through 
the  glass,  exclaimed— 

"A  sail ! — a  sail  1— and,  if  I  mistake  not,  exactly  in 
our  track." 

All  were  eager  to  examine  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
gla9s,  a  faint  speck  was  just  visible  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon. 

"After  the  blow  we  had  last  night,  it  may  be  a  vessel 
in  distress,"  said  the  captain. 

Half  an  hour's  sailing  served  to  bring  them  near 
enough  to  confirm  his  suspicions :  they  approached  the 
hull  of  a  laiige  ship,  which  was  rapidly  settling  in  the 
water.  Part  of  a  torn  sail  was  fiying  from  the  broken 
mast,  as  a  signal  of  distress,  and  three  figures  were 
visible  on  the  deck,  shouting  and  making  gestures  of 
despair.     The  captain  hastily  manned  his  boat,  and 
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proceeded  to  reieiie  them  from  their  periloot  aituation. 
On  boarding  her,  be  learned  that  she  was  the  Ellen 
Douglaai  bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  had  been  wrecked 
the  preceding  night.  The  crew  had  mutinied  againat 
the  captain,  aeized  the  only  boat,  and  left  himaelf,  and 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  sermnC,  who  were  paaien- 
gers,  to  perish  with  the  wredc  They  were  hourly  ex* 
peeling  to  be  engulfed  in  the  wavea,  when  the  approach 
of  a  strange  sail  offered  to  them  the  hope  of  escape. 

The  atrangers  were  speedily  transferred  to  the  boat ; 
and  as  it  approached  their  Teaael,  Lueile,  with  a  pale 
and  agitated  countenance,  leaned  forward  to  catch  a 
more  perfect  Tiew  of  the  eldest  of  them.  As  he  stepped 
on  the  deck,  she  sprang  forward,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  exclaimed — 

(«It  it— it  is  my  fiilher!  In  this  hour  you  cannot 
refuse  to  forgive  me." 

''No,  my  child,  come  to  my  heart,  dearer  than  eren 
in  daya  of  yore.  It  was  seeking  yoo,  when  fortune  so 
proTidenlially  has  thrown  us  together;  but  where  is 
Sidney?  and  how  came  you  here 7^ 

"  Oh,  it  ia  a  long  story — come  and  let  me  make  you 
known  to  our  friends :  among  them  you  will  find  Sid- 
ney looking  ill,  but  now  reoovering  from  a  long  indispo- 
sition.'' 

Aa  General  Montreasor  approached  the  group,  be- 
neath the  awning,  looking  eagerly  among  them  for  the 
form  of  Sidney,  an  exelaoDation  from  the  Irish  woman 
attracted  hisatuntion. 

"  Blessed  Jasus,  but  it's  himaeU;*'  said  she,  eroadng 
herself  deroutly.  He  stopped,  and  fixing  his  fiilcon 
glance  on  her,  aaid  aternly— > 

"Woman,  I  hare  found  you  sooner  than  I  antici- 
pated. Tell  me,  Kate  Kinsey,  as  you  value  your  life, 
what  have  you  done  with  my  son  7  I  know  all  your 
treachery — answer  me  truly  as  you  hope  for  mercy." 

"And  sure  ii*s  me  ss  woukl'ni  hurt  a  hair  of  his 
head,**  said  Kate,  foiling  on  her  kneea, "  for  I  bved  him 
aa  if  he  was  my  own,  and  roany's  the  hour  theae  hands 
have  toiled  to  give  him  the  lam  in*  he  had  a  right  to : 
and  sure  my  own  child  was  under  hiding  for  helpin'  in 
the  rebellion  in  ould  Ireland,  and  the  money  that  divil 
gaye  me  was  to  help  him  to  Ameriky,  or  I  would'nt 
have  wronged  him  any  how  at  all— «t  alL  And  now> 
General  Monthressor,  there  he  stands  six  foet  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  jewel  of  a  crayther  he  is,  barrin'  his  like- 
ness to  yourself." 

Here  let  the  curtain  drop.  The  scene  that  folk>wed 
may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

General  Montressor  accompanied  them  to  Italy ;  and 
we  will  merely  add,  that  Grey  is  now  in  England,  and 
we  eipect  soon  to  hear  that  he  has  immortalized  him- 
self,  by  taking  the  best  likeness  which  has  yet  been 
drawn  of  the  peerless  Victoria.  We  aay  peerless,  for 
she  is  eighteen  and  a  Q,ueen  !  Who  ahall  dispute  her 
title  to  supremacy  over  all  her  sex  7 


GRATITUDE. 


Nothing  can  equal  the  power  of  gratitude  in  a  heart 
of  aensibility ;  it  often  coincides  with  the  inclination, 
and  sometimes  possesses  all  the  charms,  without  the 
fickleness  of  lore.— «4n<m. 


«  SIC  TRANSIT  GLORIA  MUNDL" 


I  saw  upon  the  glassy  sea 

That  glowed  beneath  the  monung  son, 
A  barque  in  dauntless  majesty. 

And  pride  of  place,  move  fleelly  on: 
From  the  skies  auspicious  gales 
Gently  sweli'd  her  snowy  sails, 

And  bore  her  on  with  glee ! 
Alas !  the  sudden  tempest  roars; 
The  sky  a  storm  of  fury  poors— 

The  sport  of  wind  and  wave. 
Borne  onward  to  the  fatal  shores^ 

The  vessel  finds  its  grave. 

II. 

I  saw  beneath  the  gentle  ray, 

The  first  of  dawn  upon  the  earth. 
The  purplest  Bower  of  infant  May, 

The  nooment  it  had  birth. 
The  deep  camation*s  richest  hues 
Were  tempered  by  the  moraing's  dewi^ 

Her  tears  for  rival  worth : 
Alaat  that  flower  ao  soft,  so  bright/ 
The  star  and  blossom  of  the  sight-» 

The  jeakras  winter  saw,  and  sped^ 
And  withei'd  by  its  wing  of  Uight, 

The  lovely  flower  lies  dead. 

in. 

I  saw  a  form  that  knew  no  boom!, 

Save  that  of  honor,  reason,  right— 
A  godlike  spirit,  his  was  found, 

'Mongst  things  and  thoughts  of  light: 
A  high  ambition,  he  wooM  break 
The  chains  of  man,  and  nobly  take 

The  aeales  from  off  his  sight  I 
I  saw  him  reel  beneath  the  blow, 
The  spirit  crushed,  the  promise  low— 

And  not  the  ship  so  proud  sm)  free, 
Or  bright  flower  crushed  by  winter's  snow, 

Was  half  so  sad  a  sight  to  see. 


PARTING  SONG. 


"  Tba  world  is  divldad  into  two  ptrts   ihit 
that  where  she  Is  noL**— Awtfesw. 


whireikcii.ia' 


To-morrow  !  to-morrow  t  oh  where  shall  I  be? 
My  heart  has  been  light  while  its  home  wss  with  ibee! 
When  the  worM  has  frowned  darkly,  thy  fons  tooy 

Was  the  bow  of  my  tempest— the  star  ef  my  wffn  \ 
But  now  must  I  wander,  alone  and  afar,— 
No  ray  to  my  elood ;  to  my  midnight,  oo  Ksr: 
But  welcosae  the  storm,  so  it  bresk  not  oo  thee ! 
To-morrow !  to-monow !  oh,  where  shall  1  be? 

The  Stan  that  unfurl  their  pure  glories  on  high, 
In  brightness  shall  melt  on  the  face  of  the  tkjr; 
But  the  star  of  my  soul  must  be  shrouded  is  glooOy 
And  borrow  from  daikness  a  pall  and  a  tomb: 
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Alaa !  that  we,  ever,  so  soon  need  relief^ 
Ere  joyi  are  enjoyed,  from  the  arrows  of  grief! 
That  we  meet  with  the  loTed,  but  new  partings  to 
To>aiorrow !  to-morrow !  oh,  where  shall  1  be  7 

Thou  know'ftt  not  the  world-rthere  are  sweets  on  its  lip, 

But  onlf  the  children  of  gladness  may  sip ; 

There  are  smiles^for  each  brow  that  can  marshal  a 

smile ; 
And  tear»— for  the  tearless,  who  need  not  the  while; 
The  eye  sparkling  with  joy  has  a  spell  to  endear, 
But  the  charm  is  dissolved,  when  it  glows  with  a  tear ; 
From  such  vanities,  dearest,  forever  be  free — 
To-morrow !  to-morrow  I  oh,  where  shall  I  be  7 

If  my  prayers,  for  myself,  have  been  feeble  and  few, 
Doubly  strong  is  the  tide  I  have  offered  for  you ; 
And  if  thou,  for  thyself,  hast  forgotten  to  plead, 
"Twas  in  pleading  for  me,*— and  our  Father  will  heed; 
The  award  of  his  love  we  ehall  equally  share ! 
The  one  for  the  other  will  wrestle  in  prayer  I 
Thrice  blest  is  the  token  faith  offers  to  me— 
To-morrow !  to-morrow !  oh,  where  shall  I  be  7 

To-morrow !  to-morrow  t  oh,  where  shall  I  be? 
My  heart  has  been  light  while  its  home  was  with  thee! 
And  still  its  warm  pulse  shall  bound  lightly  as  air, 
For,  wherever  I  wander,  its  home  will  be  there ! 
And  while  it  is  absent,  with  thee,  from  my  breast. 
Its  place  by  the  presence  of  thine  shall  be  blest ; 
And  thine,  in  each  throb  there,  will  whisper  of  thee  1 
To-morrow !  to-morrow  !  oh,  where  shall  I  be  7 

Cmnden,  8,  C.  b.  w.  b. 


A   DISCOURSE 


ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  FEDERATIVE  SYSTEM  OF 
'  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Frepved  to  be  deltrered  by  Profenor  Bererlej  Tucker  of  W1I- 
Hani  li  Mery  College :  reed  before  the  Touog  Men*s  Sociecy 
of  Lyucbburg,  Ye.,  Aug.  99, 183S.* 

I  appear  before  yea,  gentlemen,  in  compliance^ 
with  an  invitation  which  deserves  my  g^teful  ac- 
knowledgments. To  have  been  deemed  capable 
of  offering  one  thought  proper  to  guide  your  minds 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  an  honor^  which  I  beg 
you  to  believe  I  highly  appreciate.  In  proportion 
to  my  sense  of  it,  has  been  my  anxiety  not  to  dis- 
appoint your  favorable  anticipations.  I  have  felt 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  give  my  best  thoughts  to 
the  selection  of  some  topic  worthy  of  your  attention. 
In  my  choice,  I  have  been  aided  by  the  obvious 
reflection,  that  you  wOuld  naturally  expect  from 
ine  a  discourse  on  some  subject  not  remotely  allied 
to  the  studies  of  the  youth  committed  to  my 
charge.  With  these  you  had  reason  to  suppose 
me  most  familiar;  and  it  became  me  to  believe 


•  Profeeeor  Tucker  wee  nnarotdebly  preveoled  from  deUver- 
ing  this  addreee  lo  peraoo ;  and  h  wae  read  before  the  eoclecy  by 
one  or  iu  membere,  aod  uoanimouely  ordered  to  be  pabllehed 
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that  your  invitation  was  dictated  more  by  a  wish 
to  hear  something  connected  with  them,  than  by 
any  misjudging  partiality  for  myself. 

To  what  theme,  then,  could  I  more  naturally 
turn,  than  to  that  of  the  peculiar  character  and 
structure  of  our  political  institutions?  What  sub- 
ject is  it  so  much,  at  once,  the  interest  and  the  du- 
ty of  every  man  to  study  and  understand?  We 
are  a  free  people;  and  when  we  say  this,  it  be- 
comes us  to  consider  what  we  say,  and  to  form 
adequate  ideas  of  all  the  rights  and  all  the  dutiiB 
implied  in  thht  word  freedom.  We  are  emphati- 
cally a  free  people ;  free  in  theory,  and  free  in  fact 
By  the  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  all  the 
functionaries  who  minister  in  our  affairs,  they  are 
our  servants,  and  m  their  masters  and  our  own. 
What  study  then  so  interesting  as  that  of  the  char- 
ter of  our  rights  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen »  we  are  free  ;  and  this,  our 
freedom,  is  our  boast,  for  this  at  least  we  have,  in 
common  with  the  men  whose  history  is  fame,  and 
whose  deeds  most  nobly  illustrate  the  name  of 
man.  The  beaoon-Iight  which  guided  Miltiades, 
and  Themistocles,  and  Cincinnatus,  and  Camillus, 
and  Cato,  and  (greatest  of  alj)  our  own  illustrious 
Washington,  along  the  path  of  glory,  still  shines 
for  us,  and  to  us  the  same  path  is  still  open.  To 
emulate  their  deeds  and  rival  their  renown  is 
the  task  before  us;  for  to  be  free,  is  to  have  it  al- 
ways iaour  choice  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

Yes,  gentlemen !  The  career  of  these  distin- 
guished men  is  open  to  us;  but  it  is  only  as  the 
career  of  Cyrus  was  open  to  Sardanopulus  ;  the 
career  of  Titus  to  Domitian  ;*  the  career  of  Trajan 
to  Elagabelus;  as  the  career  of  every  monarch, 
illustrious  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  has  been  open 
to  those  scourges  of  the  earth,  whose  life  has  been 
one  wanton  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  powers  con- 
ferred for  the  benefit  of  their  follow  men. 

Gentlemen :  it  is  in  no  unkind  spirit  that  I  have 
suggested  this  comparison.  It  is  that  I  may  at 
once  startle  you  to  a  sense  of  the  eternal  though 
much  perverted  truth,  "that  liberty  is  power;''  and 
that  ell  power,  whether  that  of  a  sovereign  prince 
or  a  sovereign  citizen,  is  alike  a  trust,  delegated  by 
the  same  all-wise  being,  and  enforced  by  the  same 
sanctions ; — honor,  the  reward — ^infamy,  the  pun- 
ishment. Do  you  look  with  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence, 

<*  On  him  who  efca  amid  the  gavdy  herd 

Of  mute  barbartani  bending  to  bti  nod, 

And  eaye  wkhin  himeelf,  *  I  am  a  king ; 

And  wherefore  ehould  the  clamorous  Tolce  of  wo 

Intrude  upon  mine  ear  ^* " 

Well  may  you  do  so;  forgetful  as  be  is,  that  the 
power  of  which  he  boasts,  was  given  him  that  he 
might  make  the  sorrows  of  his  people  his  own,  and 
succor  their  distress,  and  mitigate  their  calami- 
ties^ and  soothe  their  afflictions.   But  have  you  no 
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kindred  feeling  for  him,  who  M^t  within  himMlf, 
*'  I  am  a  freeman ;  and  wherefore  ahould  the  eye 
of  God  or  man  inspect  my  waya  or  hold  me  an- 
iwerable?"  Reterae  the  can,  and  the  question 
might  be  more  appropriate.  Were  be  a  slave — 
hi$  mi9dud$  might  be  another^t  mmcs.  As  it  is, 
he  is  master  of  his  actions  and  his  destiny.  Who 
shall  stand  between  him  and  the  arbitrament  of 
public  opinion?  Who  shall  shelter  him  from 
the  irre?ersible  oondemnatioft  of  posterity  ?  W  ho 
shall  screen  him  from  the  eye  of  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead  ? 

Grentlemen :  if  to  be  thus  free  is  to  be  thus  re- 
sponsible, (and  that  it  is  so,  hearen  and  earth  do 
witness,)  is  it  leas  your  duty  than  that  of  the  nurs- 
ling of  royalty,  to  acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
true  character  of  the  government  whose  authority 
you  direct,  and  the  enduring  interests  of  the  coun- 
try whose  destinies  have  been  committed  to  your 
hands? 

You  will  readily  answer,  **  No."  Yet  some 
may  be  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  this  ques- 
tion, supposing,  as  so  many  do,  that  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  the  successful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  a  free  people.  That  this  idea  is  delusive,  the 
history  of  every  nation  that  ever  tasted  of  freedom 
too  plainly  shows.  Precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
streng^  of  this  delusion,  and  the  apparent  simpli- 
city of  free  government,  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  This  it  is  that  renders  men  impatient  under 
the  restraints  of  wholesome  laws.  This  it  is  that 
establishes  a  miscalculating  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  forms  of  government  and  constitutional  re- 
straints. This  it  is  that  causes  that  confidence  to 
glide  from  the  government  itself  to  those  who  ad- 
minister it,  that  lulls  into  fatal  aecurity  that  jeal- 
ousy, whose  sleepless  watch  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  freedom,  and  commits  the  keys  of  the  fortress  of 
liberty  to  hands  which  convert  it  into  a  dungeon. 

Gentlemen:  freedom,  in  its  simplest,  social 
form,  is  an  affiiir  of  govemmen  t  The  philosophy 
of  social  freedom  is  the  philosophy  of  sc{f-g09et7i- 
mmt  If  this  were  all,  this  alone  were  enough  to 
show  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  Who  of  us 
is  equal  to  the  task  of  self-government,  even  on 
the  narrow  theatre  of  private  life,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  simple  duties?  Yet  it  is  in  that  sa- 
cred regard  to  these,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  life, 
which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  virtue,  that  po- 
litical philosophers  place  the  foundation  of  repub- 
lican government.  "  Men,"  says  the  wisest  of  all 
observers  on  the  political  history  of  man,  "  men 
are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  disposition  to  put  moral  chains  upon  their 
own  appetites ;  in  proportion  as  their  love  of  jus- 
tice is  above  their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  as  their 
soundness  and  soliriety  of  understanding  is  above 
their  vanity  and  presumption;  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  i 
the  wise  and  good|  in  prefbreoce  to  the  flattery  of  { 


knaves.  Society  cannot  exist,  unleaaa  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere, 
and  ike  Isss  rf  U  there  ie  within,  the  mere  there 
muet  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  con- 
stitution of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  mindi 
cannot  be  fi-ee.    Their  passions  Ibrge  their  fetters." 

Hear  too,  I  pray  you,  the  remarka,  by  which 
the  proibund  and  philosophic  Monteaquiaa  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  the  controlling  presence  of 
virtue  in  a  republic:  '^  When  virtue  is  banished/' 
says  he,  **  ambition  invades  the  beartaof  off  who 
are  eapaUe  of  receining  it,  and  avarice  possesses 
the  wAo/s  community.  They  had  been  free  wtUI 
laws.  Now  they  want  to  be  free  lottftoul  fkem. 
Every  citizen  is  like  a  slave  just  eacaped  from  his 
master.  What  once  was  Moixm  is  now  called  ri- 
gor ;  to  order  they  give  the  nan^  <if  resfrsiftf,  and 
that  o^  fear  to  prudence.  Fruoality,  then, 
and  not  the  thirst  op  gain,  passes  for  aeoriec 
Before,  the  property  of  private  men  constituted  the 
public  treasure ;  but  fioio,  the  public  treaeure  is 
become  private  property.  Then  it  is,  that  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth  riot  on  the  public 
spoils,  and  its  whole  force  is  reduced  to  the  power 
of  the  few  and  the  Uoentiousoess  of  the  many." 

I  am  fearful,  gentlemen,  that  no  auggestien  will 
be  necessary  to  awaken  your  attention  to  the  re- 
semblance, in  some  traits  of  this  striking  picture, 
to  objects  with  which  your  tfaoughta  are  fkmiliar. 
But  it  has  not  been  presented  for  this  purpose. 
My  design  is  to  bring  before  you  a  high  autbtMity, 
verified,  in  part,  by  your  own  exporience,  in 
proof  of  the  indissoluble  alliance  between  freedom 
and  virtue,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  lat- 
ter as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  fbrmer. 

And  how  shall  public  virtue  be  preserved?  By 
the  same  means  which  are  found  most  efficacious 
to  secure  regard  U>  all  the  duties  of  private  life. 
By  etrengfhening  the  tnceniioss,  and  teeatsfitiNg 
tbedttsunstees  to  virtue. 

Foremast  among  the  first  is  the  lore  of  country, 
aided  by  the  love  of  hcmorable  feme.  But  what 
must  be  that  love  of  country,  which  is  to  fumtrii 
an  ever  present  and  prevailing  motive  of  action, 
intense  enough  to  triumph  over  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  the  temptations  of  avarice,  the  blandish- 
ments of  ambition?  Shall  it  be  a  mere  abstraction, 
and  conversant  only  with  abstractions?  Can  a 
name,  an  imaginary  boundary,  an  arbitrary  asso- 
ciation cS  discordant  interests  and  characters,  pos- 
sess a  charm  of  such  power?  What  indeed  is  our 
country,  but  that  which  embraces  the  objects  of 
all  the  ties  which  bind  man  to  his  kind?  And 
what  is  love  of  country,  but  a  compendium  of  all 
the  natural  affections  of  the  heart — a  blending  of 
''  dUthedharUieeofaUtoaUr' 

Is  it  not  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  a  society,  em- 
bracing all  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  any  man, 
must  unite  upon  it  the  strongest  attachment,  of 
whk)h  bis  particular  nature  is  capable?  Is  it  not 
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alto  oerUun,  though  perhaps  kis  obykMW^  that  this 
attachment  will  haye  leas  of  the  fervor  of  paaeion, 
in  proportion  as  Its  object  is  weakened  and  dilute^ 
by  being  combined  with  other  objects  which  are 
regarded  with  indifference  and  perhaps  aversion? 
£very  man  is  more  deeply  sensible  of  the  ties 
which  bind- him  to  his  own  immediate,  ihmily, 
than  of  his  more  extended  relation  to  the  society 
of  which  his  family  is  a  member.  But  let  that 
ftmily  form  but  an  inconceivably  small  part  of  a 
collective  whole^  made  up  <^  jarring  opinions,  and 
uncongenial  feelings,  and  incongruous  habits,  and 
adverse  prejudices,  and  conflicting  interests,  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  love  of  family  and  friends, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  country  on  the 
other,  instead  of  being  identical,  will  become 
anugonist  passions.  The  very  sentiments--out  of 
whose  delicate  fibre*is  spun  the  strong  cord  that 
binds  the  heart  of  man  to  his  country — may  they 
not  thua  bold  back  his  aflbctions  from  fastening  on 
that  object?  In  short,  gentlemen,  does  not  a  sound 
yiew  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  point 
to  the  conclusion,  verified  by  all  experience,  that 
it  is  in  small  communities  only,  that  the  love  of 
country  is  found  to  glow,  with  the  intehsity  of 
those  passions,  which  account  life  as  worthless,  in 
comparison  with  the  honor  of  a  wife,  the  purity  of 
a  daughter,  or  even  a  wanton's  whim.  When 
the  countless  hosts  of  Germany  met  at  Auster- 
litz  the  army  of  Bonaparte,  the  pride  of  military 
glory,  the  very  cerimninia  gaudia  nerved  them  to' 
a  short  and  vigorous  struggle,  and  then  they  scat- 
tered like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  their  country 
simk  unresisting  before  the  triumphant  invader. 
But  when  three  hundred  inhabitants  of  a  petty 
Swiss  canton  encountered  at  Mogarten  the  over- 
whelming force  of  Austria,  they  thought  not  of 
victory— they  thought  not  of  glory-— >they  thought 
not  of  safety.  Their  thoughts  were  only  of  their 
country.  Their  country,  their  ufhoU  country ^  was 
apread  out  brfore  their  eyes,  and  froija  every  com- 
manding height  each  soldier  looked  on  the  scenes 
of  hi» childhood's  sports,  on  the  fields  his  own  hands 
had  tilled,  on  the  roof  llmt  sheltered  his  loving  wife 
and  tender  babes.  There  they  stood^  fighting  as 
men  who,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  perform  the  tasks 
of  hope.  There  each  fell  fighting  where  he  stood, 
and  none  was  left  to  tell  the  story  of  that  glorious 
but  disastrous  day.  Such  are  the  deeds  that  tes- 
tify that  the  love  of  country  may  be  a  passion 
which  shaU  spurn  at  every  thing  which  might 
frighten  or  allure,  and  which  can  triumph  even 
In  death  by  leaving  the  conqueror  nothing  but  the 
worthless  carcass  of  him  he  would  enslave. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  through  fear  alone  that 
liberty  is  endangered.  Other  passions,  though 
less  abject,  are  more  corrupting;  and  death  itself 
does  not  more  powerfully  influence  the  mind  than 
the  temptations  of  avarice,  and  the  allurements  of 
ambition.    But  what  is  that  ambition,  whose  lof- 


tiest aim  is  the.  sovereignty  of  a  petty  canton? 
What  is  that  avarice,  whose  cravings  can  be  satis- 
fied by  the  plunder  of  a  small  and  poor  state  ? 
Weak*  indeed,  must  t>e  the  love  of  country  which 
would  not  be  proof  agaioat  such  paltry  tempta- 
tions. Between  the  chief  of  a  community,  whose 
place  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  on  the  map— 
whose  existence  is  hardly  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  world — and  him  who  is  but  eminent  among  his 
neighbors  for  probjty,  benevolence  and  wisdom, 
ambitiott  itself  sees  litUe  choice.  The  love  of 
power  is  rarely  any  thing  but  the  love  of  money, 
or  the  love  of  fame,'  and  weak  must  be  the  temp- 
iation  to  seek  a  station  which  promises  little  of  the 
one,  and  nothing  of  the  other.  Ambition  is  in- 
deed at  work  every  where ;  in  the  village  as  in 
the  metropolis;  in  the  canton  as  in  the  mighty 
empire.  **  Little  things  are  g^reat  to  little  men." 
But,  gentlemen,  it  k  not  ky  littU  nun  that  tha 
liberties  of  states  are  overthrown,  and  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  fixed  for  good  or  ill.  The  evils, 
agaipst  which  we  have  to  gtiard  on  the  side  of 
ambition,  are  those  which  might  furnish  motives 
of  prevailing  influence  over  men  capable  of  great 
achievements.  Ambition,  in  such  a  irian,  when 
his  lot  is  cast  in  an  inconsiderable  community,  lifts 
his  aspiring  eye  to.  objects  far  above  the  paltry  of- 
fices and  petty 'political  distinctions  of  the  state. 
She  reminds  him  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  of  the  great  family  of  man,  and 
incites  him 

*<To  make  hii  mind  th«  miod  of  other  amit 
The  enlighteoer  of  nutloof.** 

Hence  the  flood  of  light — the  continued  stream  of 
moral  and  intellectual  influences — that  the  little  re- 
public of  Geneva  has  poured  upon  the  world, 
from  minds,  which  placed  in  mightier  states, 
might  have  shaken  thrones,  and  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  earth.  It  is  in  such  states — in  states 
that  figure  in  the  drama  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nations^  and  whose  annals  form  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  history  of  the  world^here  it 
isthat  ambition  finds  its  natural  alim^t,  and  dis- 
plays its  portentous  powei:. 

Gentlemen :  had  the  task  which  laybefore  our 
fiithers,  been  nothing  more  than  to  devise  a  go- 
vernment for  the  small,  though  magnanimous  co- 
lony of  Virginia,  adequate  to  her  wants  and  con- 
sistent with  her  free  spirit,  that  task  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  slight  change  in  her  domestic  polity,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  a  severance  of  her  connexkm 
with  the  mother  country,  was  all  su£|cient.  The 
history  of  the  world  might  be  safely  challenged 
to  produce  an  example  of  a  government  more  ex- 
actly fulfilling  all  its  legitimate  purposes,  and  no 
more,  for  fifty  years  after  that  event  Do  you  ask 
the  reason?  Look  at  the  powers  of  your  public 
functionaries !  What  object  was  ihtrt  to  provoke 
ambition?    Look  to  the  fiscal  resources  of  the 
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•tete !  What  wm  ther$  to  fill  the  rapacioaf  man 
of  avarice?  Look  to  the  whole  ftructure  of  the 
governoient,  and  then  find  the  roan  who  could 
promise  himaelf^  from  any  abate  of  iti  powers^  an 
equivalent  for  the  bleesingi  to  be  enjoyed  under 
ita  ftithful  administration ! 

The  extreme  simplicity  and  perfect  efficiency 
of  the  original  constitution  of  Virginia,  so  long  as 
it  was  retained,  may  suggest  to  some  the  thought, 
that,  in  tlie  problem  of  free  government,  there  is 
less  difficulty  than  I  have  supposed...  But,  alas! 
gentlemen,  there  was,  in  that  constitution,  one 
capital  defect  It  had  not  the  fiu^ulty  of  preser* 
Ting  itself;  for  it  provided  no  security  against 
corruptions  from  without,  and  a  consequent  spirit 
of  innovation,  which  fitvt  changed  the  people,  and, 
through  them,  changed  the  constitution. 

But  still  the  question  comes  back  npon  un 
How  did  it  happen,  that,  through  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  the  history  of  Virginia  fully  justifies 
the  boast  of  one  of  her  noblest  sons — ^the  boast, 
that  during  all  that  time, ''  not  only  did  no  instance 
occur,  but  no  charge  was  ever  made,  no  suspicion 
entertained,  of  one  single  act  of  corruption  in  any 
officer  in  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  station : 
that  no  poor  man  had  ever  been  oppressed  with 
impunity;  no  rich  man  exalted  on  the  mere 
strength  of  wealth  alone ;  and  that  no  commotion, 
no  Action,  no  animosities  had  ever  arisen  among 
us,  in  relation  to  our  internal  affairs  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  answer  to  this  bold  challenge  is  to  be  found 
in  considering  how  much  of  the  sources  of  corrupt 
tion  and  undue  influence,  how  many  ai  the  incen- 
tives to  ambition,  and  lures  to  rapacity  are  found 
in  the  management  of  the  extornal  relations  of  a 
state.  These  give  rise  to  armies,  and  navies,  and 
Ibreign.embassies;  and  these  to  commercial  regu- 
lationa and  overflowing  revenues;  and  here  it  is 
that  ambition  finds  objects  worthy  of  its  aspira- 
tions, and  the  means  of  attaining  them  by  the 
corrupting  influence  of  gold. 

From  these  mischiefs,  our  domestic  institutions 
were  happily  exempted,  by  the  arrangement 
which  committed^  to  the  federal  government  the 
management  of  all  these  high  and  delicate  concerns. 
Within  itMey,  tlierefore,  the  state  government  car- 
ried no  principle  of  corruption — no  disturbing  in- 
fluence to  unsettle  the  bdance  of  its  powers,  and 
the  harmony  of  its  action.  But  it  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to 
suppose  that  the  evil  was  eradicated,  because  the 
mischief  was  thus  turned  aside.  On  the  contrary, 
it  l^came  them  to  reflect,  that  if  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  a  petty  state  might  awaken  ambition  and 
afford  the  means  of  swaying  and  corrupting  her 
public  servants,  the  same  danger  was  more  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  government  wielding  the 
aword  and  the  trident,  and  administering  the  reve- 
nues of  all  this  vast  continent 


The  history  of  the  time  Is  fiill  of  proof  thsttUi 
danger  was  viewed  with  an  anxious  eye.  The 
formation  of  a  vast  reservoir  of  patronage  and  in- 
fluence, which  might  burst  its  bounds,  aod  awetp 
before  it  all  the  barriers  of  the  constitutioQ,  wai  • 
work  which  demanded  alt  the  skill  and  all  the  cau- 
tion of  the  able  men  engaged  in  it  The  ponibni- 
ty,  that  such  a  destroying  stream  might  be  poared 
over  the  land,  was  a  necessary  coosequeace  of  the 
union.  To  stay  the  torrent  by  direct  oppoiitioD, 
might^M  impracticable.  What  remaned,  but  to 
remove,  as  fiir  as  possible,  from  its  desobting 
course,  the  great  bulwarks  which  defend  the  righti 
of  life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  and  domeitic 
peace,  and  the  blissful  relations  of  private  life? 

To  secure  this  end,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
sociate, from  the  command  of  these  sources  of  in- 
fluence,  all  authority  to  legislate  over  the  pri?tte 
interests  of  men ;  to  accumulate  as  many  ai  pos- 
sible of  the  powers  of  government  in  the  binds 
of  stete  functionaries,  having  little  of  patraoage 
to  reoommem}  misrule  to  the  favor  of  the  aspiring 
and  greedy ;  and  to  strip  the  dispensers  of  the  eacr- 
mous -revenues  of  the  union  of  all  pretexti  to  ia- 
vade  the  sanctuaries  of  private  rights. 

Another  consideration  strongly  reoomoModed 
the  same  distribution  of  powers.  It  bat  beea 
well  and  truly  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  erery 
people  to  consider  themselves  as  the  trustees  of 
the  providence  of  God,  in  the  use  and  eDJoyiaeBt 
of  such  portkm  of  kia  earth  as  lie  has  allotted  U> 
them.  Made  for  the  use  of  man,  it  is  his  office  to 
develope  its  resources,  and  to  task  its  utmost  pow- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  To  Ibis 
object  his  legislation  shouU  be  adspted.  Is  be 
blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  genial  climate,  tbat 
he  may  suffer  the  earth  to  waste  its  afBueoce  in 
wild  luxuriance,  poisoning  the  air  with  rank  and 
unprofitable  vegetation  ?  Will  not  the  cry  of  tbe 
hungry  orphan  rise  up  to  heaven  sgaiost  bio, 
who  thus  abuses  the  bounty  of  the  common  fither 
of  all  ?  Do  the  bowels  of  his  land  teem  witb  ridi 
ores,  designed  for  man,  and  shall  he  not  drawtbem 
forth  from  the  deep  recesses,  where  almighty  wis- 
dom has  deposited  them  for  his  use  ?  Do  gusbing 
streams  poor  dovrn  from  barren  hills  into  unfruit- 
ful vallies,  and  shall  he  fiiil  to  subdue  to  bis  ser- 
vice the  mighty  power,  which,  since  the  world 
began,  has  thus  been  wasting  ite  gigantic  strcagtb, 
and  waiting  only  for  the  controlling  hand  of  msa 
to  direct  its  energies  to  the  mill,  the  forge,  tbs 
loom,  and  aU  the  infinite  variety  of  macbineries, 
by  which  the  comforts  of  life  are  extended,  mul- 
tiplied and  diffused  ?  Do  his  insular  situatioii,and 
safe  and  capacious  harbors,  give  him  pecaliar  ad- 
van  toges  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  sball  be 
not  spread  his  sails  to  every  wind  of  heaven,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  coromuoicating 
to  every  part  of  tbe  earth  all  the  peculiar  adm- 
Ugesof  each? 
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Tinit  such  II  the  dutjT  of  man  to  lik  Maker  and 
hit  race,  none  will  deny ;  and,  so  (ar  as  legislattoa 
is  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  so  far 
should  it  be  directed  to  that  x>bject.  But  how 
would  this  task  be  performed  by  a  legislative  body, 
supreme  in  all  things,  and  giving  4aw  in  all  things, 
to  a  country  extending  from  Passamaquoddy  to 
Cape  Florida,  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific ;  a  country  embracing  every 
variety  of  soil,  and  climate,  and  production,  and 
including  various  states,  some  exclusively  fitted 
lor  agriculture,  some  (or  manufactures,  and  some 
lor  commerce?  Could  the  system  of  legislation 
which  is  best  for  each,  be  best  for  all  ?  Must  the 
resources  of  all  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
called  forth ;  or  must  the  mean  necessary  to  their 
full  development  in  one  part,  be  used  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  hope  of  a  like  result  in  the  other? 
Gentlemen — we  had  just  seen  the  trial  and  the 
fiiilure  of  a^like  experiment  made  on  thi8|>rinci- 
ple.  The  British  colonies  in  North  America,  so 
long  as  the  parent  government  confined  her  legis* 
lation  to  the  proper  objects  of  mere  commercial 
regulation,  had  grown  and  flourished'in  a  degree 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  man.  But  a  claim 
was  set  up  by  the  im|ieria1  parliament,  of  a  right 
to  legislate  for  the  colonies  in  all  things ;  by  an 
old  country,  for  a  country  in  its  InfiwCy ;  by  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  for  a 
country  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  The 
consequence  of  this  pretension  was  a  severance  of 
the  connexion,  which  our  Atbers  saw  must  be  fatal 
to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 

What  different  result  could  have  been  expected, 
bad  the  general  congress  of  the  United  States 
been  endued  with  powers  to  legislate  in  all  things 
fi>r  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent?  How  long 
would  it  have  been  before  a  fixed  local  majority 
would  find  or  create  a  fixed  local  interest,  to  be 
advanced  by  legislation  at  the  expense  of  a  fixed 
local  minority?  What  hope  would  there  have 
boon,  tliat  such  a  project,  once  formed,  would  ever 
have  been  relinquished?  In  small  communities, 
the  occasions  for  such  .combinations  might  be  more 
obvious  and  more  frequent.  But  in  such  it  might 
not  always  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
or  magnanimity  of  the  stronger  party.  Such  an 
appeal,  made  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  ad- 
dressed to  men,  each  acting  for  himself,  and  re- 
sponsible to  none  but  himself,  each  exercising  his 
share  of  legislative  power  in  his  Own  person,  and 
for  his  own  behoof;  such  an  appeal,  addressed  to 
men  so  circumstanced,  and  on  behalf  of  friends, 
and  neighbors,  and  kindred,  might  not  unfrequent- 
ly  prevail.  The  unequal  working  of  an  oppres- 
sive system  could  not  be  denied.  Their  own 
senses  would  be  the  witnesses.  The  complaints 
of  the  sufferers  would  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those 
having  daily  before  their  eyes  the  evidence  of  the 
calamities  endured.    But  who  will  expect  a  sacri* 


fice  of  interest  to  sympathy  in  favor  of  the  people 
of  a  distant  region,  of  different  manners,  habits, 
opinions,  and  prejudices,  perhaps  of  a  different 
race,. or  deriving  from  their  ancestors  a  fiir-de- 
scended  and  long-oherished  animosity,  both  reli- 
gious and  political  ?  But  even  though,  could  such 
appeals  be  made  to  the  people  directly,  some  mo- 
mentary relentings  might  touch  their  hearts,  what 
advantiige  of  this  sort  could  be  expected,  in  a  r€- 
prestntativB  assembly,  where  each  man  acts,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  others,  and  makes  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  harden  his  heart  agamst  the  com- 
punctious visitlngs  of  nature,  and  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  every  consideration  but  those  that  spring 
from  the  peculiar,- and  even  the  mere  local  inter- 
ests of  Eis  immediate  constituents  ? 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  evils,  to  which  our 
masters  in  political  philosophy  allude,  when  they 
warn  us  against  the  consequences  of  consolidation. 
Such  are  the  mischiefs,  against  which  the  authors 
of  our  institutions  intended  to  goard,  when  distri- 
buting the  powers  of  government  between  the 
functionaries  of  the  states  respectively,  and  those 
of  the  whole  collective  union.  In  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  means  to  place  the  external  rela- 
tions-of  all  the  states  on  the  same  footing,  and  to 
unite  the  powers  of  all  for  the  common  defence, 
was  found  the  sole  and  avowed  motive  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  So  fiir  as  the 
general  government  is  made  instrumental  to  other 
ends  besides  these,  so  far  do  its  administrators  of- 
fend against  the  spirit,  even  when  they  do  not 
transcend  the  letter  of  that  instrument 
'  On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  full  exercise  of  that  sovereignty, 
which  holds  at  its  disposal  the  life,  the  liberty,  the 
property  of  every  man  in  the  community ;  yet  so 
restrained  from  any  abuse  of  powers  so  formida- 
ble, that  we  become  almost  unconscious  of  their 
existence.  Yet  there  they  are,  and  so  few  were 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  this  state  in  particular,  that  theoretical 
politicians  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  om- 
nipotent legislature  of  Virginia  the  very  beau 
ideal  of  a  many-headed  despotism.  Tet  where 
were  its  despotic  acts?  Where  Jo  we  find  the 
history  of  its  abuse  of  this  seemingly  gigantic 
power?  No  where.  Where  then  do  we  find  the 
principle  which  has  restrained  this  body  from  per- 
verting its  authority  to  any  purpose  of  oppression 
or  injustice? 

We  find  it,  gentlemen,  in  the  total  absence  of 
all  those  sources  of  corrupting  influence,  which 
take  their  rise  in  the  management  of  external  re- 
lations, and  the  disbursement  of  the  vast  revenues 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  Wanting  these,  the 
government  of  Virginia  has  nothing  wherewithal 
to  gild  oppression,  to  varnish  Injustice,  to  buy  the 
support  of  the  mercenary,  and  to  engage  the  co- 
operation of  the  ambitious.    Look  at  our  history ! 
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Ffom  what  quarter  of  the  atate  hu  the  voice  of 
complaint  riaen  upagaintt  the  atate  goTemment, 
lor  the  alleged  abuaeof  anj  of  ita  powera?  What 
public  fuDctionarjr,  however  armed  with  official 
authority,  however  conapicuoua  for  talent,  how- 
ever illuatrioua  for  public  advice,  haa  dared  to  de- 
fy the  popular  will,  or  profeaaing  to  reipect  it,  haa 
attempted  to  mould  it  to  the  purpoaea  of  hit  am*- 
bition  ?  Look,  gentlemen,  to  the  higheat  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  of  this  atate.  Who  feela  the 
influence  of  the  incumbent?  Reapectable  aa  he 
certainly  ia,  how  many  of  ua  here  preaent  actually 
know  hii  name?  Who  haa  ever  imputed  to  him 
the  power  of  controlling  electiona  in  lavor  of  hia 
partizanB?  What  Awning  minion  can  he  provide 
for  by  meana  of  lucrative  salariea;  paaiing  him 
on  from  peat  to  poat,  and  while  hia  unfitneaa  for 
all  alike  ia  manifest  to  the  world,  retaining  him 
atill  in  office  ?  What  female  of  tainted  reputation 
would  he  dare  to  obtrude  on  the  chaate  aociety  of 
Richmond  ?  On  whom  can  he  caat  the  mantle  of 
hia  authority?  Whereia  the  man  whom  hia  anoint- 
ing hand  can  oonaecrate  aa  hia  aucceisor? 

Nor  dol  limit  the  application  of  theae  questions 
to  the  preaent  incumbent  of  that  office.  The  an- 
awera,  which  would  be  true  in  hiscaae,  will  prove 
equally  true  with  reference  to  the  moat  illuatrioua 
of  his  predecessors.  The  page  of  Virginia'a  an- 
nals is  bright  with  the  moat  glorioua  names  that 
live  in  history.  Among  them  we  find  that  ol 
Patrick  Henry.  "  1Kb  breath  waa  agitation,  and 
hia  life  a  atorm  whereon  he  rede."  But,  in  the 
ailent  discharge  of  his  duties  aa  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  tempest  was  stilled :  the  word  of  pow- 
er, which  struck  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant's 
grasp,  was  heard  no  more;  and  his  official  career 
is  nowise  distinguishable  by  any  extraordinary 
influence  or  authority,  Irom  that  of  the  humbleat 
of  his  auccessors.  There  too  we  find  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Aa  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  seen  to  exercise  a  power  over 
the  thoughts,  the  affections,  the  will  of  hia  coun- 
trymen, without  example  before  his  time.  As 
governor  of  Virginia,  what  was  he,  but  an  offi- 
cial drudge,  bound  down  to  the  literal  execution  of 
his  limited  functions?  Was  the  chair  of  state  a 
throne  of  power  to  James  Monroe,  or  but  a  st^ 
ping'Uone  from  which  his  ambition  might  mount 
— tip — ^to  a  higher  place — on  the  fooUtoolr—ci  the 
president  of  the  United  States? 

These  questions,  gentlemen^  are  asked  in  no  in- 
vidious spirit.  They  are  but  meant  to  remind 
you  bow  perfectly  the  great  ends  of  free  govern- 
ment have  been  accomplished  among  ourselves, 
by  cutting  off*  from  the  state  authorities  all  the 
aources  of  influence  ^hich  spring  from  armies, 
and  navies,  and  foreign  representation,  and  the 
enormous  revenues  necessary  to  these  objects. 
Deprived  of  these,  the  full  and  unquestioned  au- 
thority to  prescribe  to  us  all  the  rules  which  are 


to  regulate  our  civil  conduct,  and  to  enfaroe  them 
by  the  moat  fearful  peaaltiea^  ia  powerleaa,  exccfit 
for  good.  In  like  manner,  in  the  regulation  of 
our  domestic  police,  and  of  the  righta  of  individu- 
als, and  in  all  that  pertaina  to  the  general  welfere 
of  the  people  and  atate,  we  find  the  dutiea  of  equal 
and  exact  juatice  to  all  men  enforced  by  a  reapon- 
sibility  to  the  public  will,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

If  theae  things  be  so— if  such  be  the  security  to 
private  right  and  public  weal,  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  auch  means  of  influence  to  thoae  who 
minister  in  our  domestic  relatknis — ^how  important 
must  it  be,  to  guard  the  barrier  intended  to  aecure 
our  private  intereats  and  pursuits  from  the  inva- 
sions of  an  authority  armed  with  all  the  power 
and  all  the  influence  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  this  vast  continent  1  The 
danger  is  alike  in  both  caaea,  but  for  different  in 
degree.  Was  it  unsafe  to  commit  to  the  slate 
executive  the  dispensation  of  the  patronage  inci- 
dent to  the  repreaentation  of  the  miniature  aove- 
reignty  Ot  Virginia  among  the  nationaof  the  earth  ; 
and  can  it  be  safe  to  trust  to  the  government, 
which  managea  the  whole  foreign  relations  of  all 
theatatea  collectively  of  thia  extensive  coDfederacy, 
any,  the  least,  right  to  meddle  in  matters  proper- 
ly belonging  to  the  municipal  aovereignty  ?  If  it  be 
unsafe  to  trust  the  trident — the  thunder-bolt — the 
olive-branch — to  him  who  preaidea  over  the  calm 
relations  of  private  life,  can  it  be  safe  to  permit 
him  who  ia  already  femiliar  with  theae  emblems 
of  rule  and  instruments  of  power,  to  touch,  with 
his  heavy  hand,  the  delicate  mtereata  of  individu- 
als, and  to  bring  his  portentous  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  adjusting  the  domestic  righta  and  rebtions 
of  men? 

These  thoughts  are  suggested,  gentlemen, for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  fully  to  your  view  the  ob- 
jects which  the  framers  of  our  institutions  proposed 
to  themselves,  in  dissociating  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  foreign  relations  of  the  confederacy,  from 
the  power  to  manage  the  domestic  concerns,  and 
to  legialate  over  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  states 
respectively.  How  far  their  purposes  were  wise, 
and  their  plan  judicious,  is  well  illuatrated  by  the 
operation  of  the  state  governments,  in  which  this 
plan  has  done  its  perfect  work.  If  it  has  foiled 
elsewhere,  it  is  because  the  wise  and  patriotic 
statesmen  ot  that  day  had  no  meaaure  by  which  to 
estimate  with  accuracy  the  force  of  the  untried 
powers  which  they  were  about  to  commit  to  the 
hands  of  the  federal  government  The  history  of 
the  time  shows  that  they  but  imperfectly  foresaw 
the  extent  of  (hose  powers,  the  magnitude  and  im- 
poHance  of  the  confederacy,  the  abundaQoe4>f  Us 
resources,  the  overflowing  affluence  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  the  vast  amount  and  various  character  of 
its  wide-spread  and  alUpervading  patronage.  Had 
they  foreseen  these  things,  they  would  have  heeded 
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the  warning  Toice  of  that  great  atateaman,  whoae 
tomb  is  ID  the  midst  of  you/  admonishing  them 
"  that  a  defect  of  power  may  be  supplied,  but  that 
an  excess  of  power  can  never  be  recalled." 

Gentlemen,  in  this  simple  proposition  there  is  at 
once  a  manifest  truth  and  a  self-eradent  impor- 
tance, which  startle  us  with  their  palpable  dis- 
tinctness. We  pause.  We  reflect  We  won- 
der that  men  engaged  in  the  delicate  task  of  devi- 
sing a  form  of  government /or  Msmsefoss,  should 
ever  §ul  to  practise  on  this  maxim.  What  so 
simple,  as  to  give,  in  the  first -instance,  powers 
certainly  not  excessive,  and,  guided  by  experience, 
to  add  more,  as  events  might  show  that  more  were 
necessary  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  is  precisely  the  problem  which 
the  fraroers  of  our  institutions  proposed  to  work, 
in  adjusting  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  With  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  men  of  that  day  there  was  a  para- 
mount desire  to  guard  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and  by  no  mrans  to  arm  the  hands  of  fede* 
ral  functionaries  with  any  pretext  for  interfering 
with  the  proper  subjects  of  state  legislation.  But 
it  happened,  unfortunately,  that  while  these  were 
candidly  discussing  the.  more  or  less  of  power, 
which  might  be  entrusted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment without  impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  there  were  some  among  them  who  deemed 
any  such  distribution  of  powers  wholly  impracti- 
cable. To  them  the  very  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
was  alternately  an  object  of  dread  and  of  derision. 
To  them  it  seemed  ''  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  inust 
swallow  up  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  or  that  the 
rods  of  the  magicians  would  devour  the  rod  of 
Aaron."  I  here  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  as  spoken  in  debate,  and  recorded  by 
the  hand  of  him  who  uttered  it  To  such  gentle- 
men it  seemed  best  to  carry  out  the  parable,  in 
conformity  with  the  scriptural  account,  and  so  to 
give  the  rods  of  the  magicians  to  be  devoured  by 
the  rod  of  Aaron. 

It  is  no  impeachment  of  tiie  motives  of  such  men 
to  say,  that  in  all  attempts  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
power,  they  were  ever  ready  to  throw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  central  government  Hence 
the  warning  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  was  uttered 
to  unheeding  ears.  The  cooeequence  has  been  that 
we  have  lived  to  experience  the  truth,  so  simple  in 
its  announcement,  and  in  its  application  so  little 
understood;  and  to  learn  that  a  government,  how- 
ever weak,  having  power  to  assume  more  power, 
has  already  too  much.  Overlooking  this,  we  have 
fallen  into  an  unsuspecting  confidence  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  state  governments  to  control  federal 
usurpations,  until  the  authority  and  name  of  the 
state  governments  hate  sunk  into  contempt,  un- 
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der  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  rights  of  a  fixed 
local  minority  are  held  at  the  mercy  of  a  fixed 
local  majority,  interested  to  plunder  and  oppress. 

I  have  said  that  the  error  which  has  led  to  these 
consequences  had  its  rise  in  a  miscalculation  of 
the  force  of  the  untried  powers  conferred  by  the 
constitution  on  the  federal  government.  But  there 
was,  moreover,  a  fatally  mistaken  reliance  on  the 
pride  of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  authority  and  institutions  of  their 
states  respectively. 

In  that  day  the  primitive  people  of  the  ancient 
and  respectable  states  of  New  £ngland,  cherish- 
ed, in  a  spirit  of  exclusive  appropriation,  the  ho- 
nor of  their  descent  from  men,  who,  for  conscience 
sake,  had  turned  their  backs  on  all  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  on  all  the  de^  delights  of  home,  and 
on  all  the  hallowed  scenes  of  their  fiither  land,  to 
seek,  in  a  savage  wilderness,  a  sanctuary  of  the 
heart,  where  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  This  was  their.jMculiar  boast  and  pride.  In 
this  the  other  states  had  no  part  Far  fium  it; 
for  south  of  the  Chesapeake  they  saw  the  descend- 
ants of  the  very  men,  with  whom  their  ancestors 
had  struggled,  in  their  common  country,  for  mas- 
tery, for  property,  for  freedom,  and  for  life. 

In  that  day,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  still 
'celebrated  in  their  hearts  the  mild  glories  of  their 
pacific  triumphs  over  the  savage  race.  To  them, 
the  success  which  had  crowned  their  labor  of  love, 
and  established  them  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
masters  of  a  soil  unstained  by  blood,  was  a  source 
of  exultation  all  their  own. 

Interposed  between  these,  the  state  of  New 
York  still  reteined  many  of  the  features  of  her 
original  character  as  a  Dutch  colony.  The  un- 
couth names,  the  habite,  the  manners,  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  language  of  her  people,  distinguish- 
ed them  from  their  neighbors  on  either  hand. 
Their  traditional  honorp  were  those  of  another  and 
a  rival  race.  The  triumphs  of  the  Blakes  and  Bos- 
cawens  of  England,  were  not  their  boast  Their 
glory  was  in  the  achievemente  of  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Trorop,  in  laurels  plucked  from  the  British 
crown,  and  in  the  long  and  doubtful  struggle  main- 
tained with  the  British  flag,  for  the  mastery  of  the 
narrow  seas. 

Proudest  of  all,  in  that  day,  stood  old  Yirgi- 
VI A,  vaunting  her  descent  from  the  gaHant  cava- 
liers, who  had  poured  out  their  blood  like  water 
in  loyal  devotion  to  an  undeserving  prince :  who, 
when,  all  was  lost,  found  refuge  here — and  hero, 
in  defiance  of  the  parliament  of  England,  ofiered 
an  asylum  to  his  worthless  and  ungrateful  son. 
She  had  scarce  then  forgotten,  when,  in  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Delaware,  she  saw  none  but 
the  Swede  and  the  Hollander,  and  the  lineal  and 
devoted  inheritor  of  the  fer-desoended  antipathy 
between  the  Round-head  and  the  Cavalier.  In'  that 
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day  Virginia  had  not  forgotten  to  boait  that  the 
love  of  liberty  which  then  animated  her,  waa  a 
principle  hardly  more  lofty  and  generous,  than  her 
fteadfaat  and  devoted  loyalty  in  earlier  times.  It 
was  her  pride  to  reflect,  that  in  all  her  struggles 
with  power,  no  want  of  fidelity,  no  want  of  grati* 
tude,  no  disregard  of  natural  or  covenanted  obliga- 
tions, and  no  defect  of  magnanimity,  could  t>e  im- 
puted to  her.  When  the  crown  was  turn  from  the 
head  of  Charles  I.,  she  had  stood  alone  in  her  loy- 
alty ;  she  was  the  last  to  ackitowledge  the  usurper ; 
the  last  to  submit  to  inevitable  necessity,  and  the 
first  to  return  to  her  allegiance,  in  defiance  of  a 
power  before  which  Europe  trembled.  In  the  re- 
cent conflict  she  had  not  dishonored  her  old  renown. 
Though  foremost  in  the  race  of  revolution,  she  had 
been  the  last  to  renounce  her  allegiance ;  and  in 
this,  her  resolute  fidelity  to  the  crown,  she  saw  a 
justification  of  her  residanoe  to  the  usurpation  of 
parliament,  and  her  final  renunciation  of  that  rela- 
tion to  the  king  himself,  to  which  he,  by  abetting 
that  usurpation,  had  shown  himself  un&ithful. 
The  men  of  that  da>  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
it  was  not  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  that 
Virginia  first  proclaimed  her  independence.  What 
others  then  declared  their  purpose  of  doing,  she  had 
already  done.  It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the 
preceding  month,  that  she,  by  her  own  separate 
act,  completed  the  organization  of  her  own  sepa- 
rate government,  and,  taking  her  independent 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  put  in  ope- 
ration that  constitution  under  which  we  were  bom. 
No,  gentlemen !  the  sons  of  Virginia  in  that  day 
needed  not  that  this  proud  chapter  in  her  history 
should  be  read  to  them.  In  that  day  they  looked 
not  abroad  for  topics  of  exultation  and  themes  of 
praise.  Virginia  had  n6t  then  forgotten  to  claim 
the  first  of  men  as  peculiarly  her  own.  The  voice 
of  her  Henry  still  sounded  in  her  ears.  The  wis- 
dom of  her  Mason  still  guided  her  councils.  The 
rising  splendor  of  her  Jeflferson  still  shone  for  her 
alone,  and  along  her  vallies  the  last  dying  echoes 
of  the  cannon  of  York -Town  still  reverberated. 
Look  where  she  might,  what  was  there  of  wisdom 
and  greatness  and  virtue,  in  the  history  of  man,  to 
which  her  own  annals  might  not  furnish  a  paral- 
lel ?  How  poor  in  comparison  the  t>oast  of  Eng- 
land's poetic  moralist, 

*'  That  Chaiham^a  language  was  his  mother  tongue. 
And  Wolfe**  great  name  coi^patriot  wkh  hie  own  !*' 

Was  this  an  unwholesome  and  distempered  pride? 
Ask  your  own  hearts!  Ask  the  history. of  Vir- 
ginia, while  cherishing  these  hallowed  recollec- 
tions, her  sons,  emulous  of  the  example  of  their 
fothers,  secured  to  her — not  by  numbers — not  by 
wealth  ;  but  by  intellectual  pre-eminence — ^l^ 
moral  worth — ^by  magnanimous  and  self-renoun- 
cing devotion  to  the  common  weal — the  first  place 
in  this  vast  confederacy ! 

But,  gentlemen,  with  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 


these  feelings  we  have  nothing  now  todo.  Wbellier 
for  good  or  ill,  they  have  had  their  day.  Tbej 
have  done  their  work,  and  their  place  is  now  unoDg 
the  things  that  are  past.  It  is  no  longer  id  our 
choice  to  revive  them  if  we  would.    7%cy  art 


But  these  sentiments,  gentlemen,  were  amoD^ 
the  elements  with  which  the  framers  of  oar  infli- 
tutkxis  had  to  da  In  these  they  saw  a  principle 
of  repulsion  between  the  states,  against  which 
they  deemed  it  necessary  to  provide.  In  doing 
this,  they  -did  not  miscalculate  the  energy  of  thii 
principle  of  state  pride.  They  only  mistook  iti 
duration.  They  did  not  deem  it  possible  that  the 
time  should  ever  come,  wben^,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  sons,  Virginia  in  herself  should  be  nothing; 
when  the  memory  of  her  glorious  deeds  should  be 
forgotten,  and  their  anniversaries  pass  by  un- 
heeded ;  when  her  own  proud  banner  should  no 
longer  float  above  her  capites ;  and  when  all  her 
pride  of  sovereignty  and  independence  should  be 
habitually  derided  as  the  apery  of  children,  domg 
the  honors  ot  the  baby-house,  and  mimicking  the 
airs  of  men  and  women. 

These  thing*  may  be  foolish;  but  they  were 
follies  for  which  wise  men  made  allowance.  Their 
existence  was  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  adjusted  to  them.  They  thus 
become  an  essential  element  in  the  constitution  it- 
self. They  are  like  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
and  passions  of  roan,  which  are  a  part  of  his  sa- 
ture,  and  to  which  God  himsdf  oonfbnns  and 
adapts  his  laws.  They  are  as  the  centrifugal  force 
in  the  planetary  system,  which,  duly  restrained 
by  a  oounterpollent  energy,  preserves  the  order  of 
the  universe,  and  without  whi€:h,  all  must  tamble 
into  shapeless  ruin. 

Is  it  not  then  our  duty  to  cherish  them?  Do 
we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  as 
well  as  to  our  ancestors,  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  virtues,  and  their  noble  deeds;  to  keep  froh 
in  our  minds  the  recollection  of  all  that  is  gtorious 
in  the  history  of  Virginia ;  to  fan  the  flame  of 
state  pride  in  our  hearts;  to  keep  her  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  ever  present  to  our  thought^ 
to  habituate  ourselves  not  only  to  regard  her  ai 
one  of  the  bright  stems  of  our  federal  ooasteHatieOi 
but  as,  in  and  of  herself,  a  sun,  sole  aad  self- 
poised  in  the  firmament  of  the  commoDwealth  of 
nations? 

And  shall  they  who  cherish  these  seotimeofe, 
be  denounced  as  hostile  to  the  unioa  of  these 
states?  Trust  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  by  these akne 
that  the  union  itself  can  be  preserved.  It  is  by 
these  alone  that  union  can  be  prevented  from  de- 
generating (nto  one  vast  consolidated  despotism. 
There,  as  over  the  wkle  expanse  of  the  Russisn 
empire,  the  genius  of  arbitrary  sway  shall  brood, 
until  the  free  spirit  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  shall 
burst  its  bonds,  and,  by  forcible  diiniption,  tear 
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asunder  the  whole  incongruous  naan,  and  corer 
this  continent,  like  that  of  Europe,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  mighty  empire,  broken  up  into  kingdoms  and 
states,  implacable  in  mutual  hate,  embittered  by 
the  memory  of  former  ties. 

I  repeat  it,  gentlemen ;  if  we  would  avoid  this 
fearful  consummation,  we  must  strive  to  renew  in 
our  minds  the  same  sentiments  which  once  made 
Virginia  glorious,  and  which  made  her  glory  pre- 
cious to  her  sons.  And  said  I,  that  this  attempt 
would  now  be  vain?  That  the  spirit  of  our  fa- 
thers was  no  more  among  us,  but  gone,  with  their 
achievements,  to  the  history  of  the  past?  O !  gen- 
tlemen, can  this  be  so?  Can  you  look  thus  coldly 
on  that  past  ?  Can  we,  in  fancy,  summon  from 
the  tomb  the  forms  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  shall 
not  our  hearts  be  kindled,  and  shall  not  our  spirits 
bum  within  us,  to  emulate  those  who  acted  and 
suffered,  that  we  might  be  free,  honored  and  pros- 
perous ?  Where  do  we  find  the  brave  in  war,  the 
wise  in  council,  and  the  eloquent  in  debate,  and 
Virginia's  sons  are  not  among  the  foremost?  Are 
not  the  names  of  Washington  and  Henry,  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  Marshall  and  Ran- 
dolph, all  her  property  ?  Are  not  these  her  jewels ; 
and  shall  she,  unlike  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
pme,  because  others  may  outshine  her  in  such 
baubles  as  mere  gold  can  buy  ?  Can  you  consent 
to  throw  these  honors  into  common  stock,  and  to 
share  your  portion  in  Washington  with  the  French 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  and 
the  renegades  from  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
who  swarm  their  great  commercial  cities,  and  call 
themselves  your  eountrytnen  and  his!  What 
fellowship  have  we  with  those  who  change  their 
country  with  their  climate?  The  Virginian  is  a 
Virginian  every  where.  In  the  wilds  of  the  west, 
on  the  sands  of  Florida,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific—every where  his  heart  turns  to  Virginia — 
every  where  he  worships  with  his  face  toward  the 
'temple  of  freedom  erected  here.  To  us,  who  re- 
main, it  belongs  to  minister  at  the  altar — to  feed 
the  flame — and,  if  need  be,  to  supply  the  sacrifice. 
Do  this,  and  Virginia  will  again  be  recognized  as 
the  mother  of  nations ;  as  the  guide  and  exemplar 
of  the  states  that  have  sprung  from  her  bosom, 
and  been  nourished  by  her  substance.  False  to 
herself^  and  to  the  honor  of  the  common  origin, 
these  will  desert  and  spurn  her.  True  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  true  to  her  old 
renown,  her  sons,  firom  every  realm,  shall  flock 
to  her  as  to  their  tower  of  strength,  and,  in  her 
hour  of  trial,  if  that  hour  sliall  come,  shall  stand 
around  her,  and  guard  her  like  a  wall  of  fire. 


CONSCIENCE. 


Conaci«no0  it  (o  the  moral  nature  what  eomaion  lenea  ia  to 
the  Intellectaal.  When  ft  ie  loet,  the  tIciUb  of  Tict  ii  a  epecl- 
meo  of  moral  iafaoiif.— HinipcrMii. 


NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

(CONTmUBD.) 

I  have  said,  that  the  distances  of  ihe  planets  from  the 
sun,  and  the  velocity  they  have  in  their  orbits,  must  be 
ascertained  from  phffsical  d^a^  very  different  from  the 
means  now  employed.  I  have  also  said,  that  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  Sun  must  limit  and  equalize  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  planets.  But  this  has  been 
denied,  and  the  reason  given,  is,  "  that  the  different  ve- 
locities of  the  planets  which  has  been  mathematically 
ascertained  to  exist,  and  about  which  no  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  mathematics  will  now  question,  disproves 
your  assertion — and  without  further  proof  on  your  part, 
the  sun  cannot  be  (5onsidered  a  progressive  body  ;  and 
your  nou'on  about  the  equal  velocity  of  the  planets  must 
be  discarded." 

Now  it  is  quite  immaterial,  as  it  respects  my  views 
of  the  solar  system,  whether  the  Sub  is  a  stationary 
body,  and  the  planets  moving  round  him  in  orbits  re- 
turning into  themselves,  or  he  el  progressive  body,  and 
the  planets  moving  round  him  in  orbits  not  returning 
into  themselves,  as  to  thie  particular  question.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  show  that  the  planets  most 
have  the  same  velocity,  even  to  a  second  of  time,  or 
their  periods  would  be  very  diflerent  from  what  they  are. 

The  European  mathematicians  say,  that  Mercury 
performs  one  period  in  eighty-seven  days  tweniy-ihree 
hours—Venus  in  884  days  17  hoars.  Then,  for  greater 
convenience,  I  will  reduce  these  days  or  times  to  hours. 
Mercury's  time  will  be  8,1 1 1  boars,  and  VenuS*  5,393. 
Now  divide  the  time  of  Venos  by  the  tkne  of  Mei5eury : 

8,111)5,393(21,171 
4,888 


1,171 


8,111 


Here  then  we  have  two  periods  for  Mercury  and  nearly 
half  of  another,  while  Venus  makes  one.  This  is  very 
plain,  very  simple,  and  very  easily  understood.  But  I 
will  now  give  to  Mercary  110,000  miles  an  hour  in  his 
path,  and  to  Venus  81,000,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
demonstrated,  (and  always  mathenmtkaUjff  of  coarse,) 
to  be  the  real  facts,  and  are  so  suted  in  our  books,  and 
so  taught  in  our  schools  s 

Mercury  8,111         hours.    Venos  5,393       hours. 
110,000  miles.  81,000  miles. 


838,810,000 


5,303,000 
43,144 


436,833,000 

If  we  divide  the  distance  Venus  moves  to  make  one  re* 
volution,  by  the  distance  Mercury  moves  to  make  one, 
the  result  shows  the  error  of  the  mathematicians  in 
giving  diflerent  velocities  to  these  two  bodies. 

83;888)000)  436,758  (000  (1,804,538 

S38,880  

838,880 

804,538 

By  giving  the  velocities  to  these  two  planets,  according 
to  our  mathematical  teachers^  Mercury  would  make 
but  one  revolution  and  part  of  another  only,  while  Ve- 
nus makes  one.  Whereas  it  is  well  known  that  Mer- 
cury actually  makes  two  revolutions  and  nearly  half  of 
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another  while  Venus  it  performing  one.  Now,  what  is 
true  of  these  two  planets,  is  true  of  all  the  others ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  real  velocity  of  Mercury,  is  cer- 
tainly the  real  velocity  of  all  the  other  planets.  Give 
to  Venus  the  velocity  given  to  Mercury,  and  then  their 
periods  correspond,  and  all  is  harmony  ;  but  give  them 
dilTerent  velocities,  and  the  results  cannot,  by  any  cor- 
rect mathematical  process,  by  no  conceivable  arrange- 
ment of  figures  or  numbers,  be  made  to  correspond  and 
harmonize  with  the  real  facts  as  they  exist  in  this  our 
field  of  creation. 

If  we  take  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  similar  results  will 
follow.  The  Earth  makes  one  period  in  8,766  hours, 
and  Jupiter  in  103,926.  Then  divide  the  time  of  Jupi- 
ter by  the  time  of  tlie  Earth : 

8,766)103,926(117,500 

8,766      

8,766 


16,266 
8,766 

7,500 

8,766 

Here,  also,  we  find  that  the  number  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  Earth,  corresponds  to  a  second  of  time  to  the  real 
facts,  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  these  two  planets,  in 
the  system,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator. 
Then  what  will  be  the  result,  if  we  take  the  mathema- 
ticians for  our  guide  1  if  we  give  to  the  Earth  68,000 
miles  an  hour  in  her  path,  she  will  move  in  8,766  hours 
696,088,000  miles  in  making  one  period  ;  and  if  we  give 
Jupiter  29,000  miles  an  hour,  be  will  move  in  103,926 
hours  3,014,086,000  miles,  to  complete  one  of  his  pe- 
riods. Then  divide  the  distance  run  by  Jupiter,  by  the 
distance  run  by  the  Earth : 

596,088)000)  3,014,086  (000  (533,646 
2,980,440  596,088 

33,646 


596,089 

According  to  the  mathematicians,  then,  the  Earth  ought 
to  make  but  five  revolutions  and  a  fraction  of  another, 
while  Jupiter  makes  one.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the  other 
planets.  Here  I  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  observe  among  the  planets,  proves 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mathematician,  the  infallibility 
of  the  data  I  here  present,  and  that  trumgitlatun  is  an 
absolute  absurdity  when  applied  to  the  planetary  bo- 
dies. The  mathematicians  are  not  only  in  error  as  to 
the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun — they  are 
most  egregiously  so  as  to  the  different  velocities  they 
have  given  them  in  their  paths. 

I  have  been  latterly  advised  to  submit  my  views  to 
■ome  of  the  learned  in  Europe :  but  why  should  I  do 
this  ?  Are  we  destitute  of  common  sense  in  the  United 
States?  Are  we  still  in  leading  strings?  It  is  true  I  stand 
somewhat  in  relation  to  the  Copernican  system,  as  Co- 
pernicus hifhself  did  in  relation  to  the  system  of  the 
Egyptian  astronomer ;  but  with  this  difference,  he  had 
the  ignorance  of  an  unenlightened  age  to  combat; 
whereas  I  am  free  to  think,  and  in  a  land  where  the 
human  mind  is  unfettered  by  either  religious  or  politi- 
cal despotism.    Then  why  appeal  to  foreigners?    I 


have  said,  the  Earth  is  not  mcve  than  .5,000,000  of  oriiles 
from  the  Sun,  nor  is  Jupiter  more  than  55i,000,000,  and 
that  no  one  planet  has  a  greater  velocity  in  its  orbit  than 
another.  This  can  be  proved  or  disproved  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  There  will  certainly  be  no  necessity  for  us 
to  ask  foreign  aid. 

But  the  four  bodies  which  exist  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  seem  to  have  excited  a  very  deep 
interest  among  the  mathematicians  of  the  present  age. 
The  phenomena  they  exhibit  to  the  observers  of  their 
positions  and  motions,  are  so  very  different  from  all  the 
other  planets,  that  some  of  them  agree  that  their  mo- 
tions, positions,  and  relative  distances,  together  with 
the  intersection  of  their  orbits,  constitutes  a  state  of 
things  entirely  **  inexplieable  upon  any  known  princi- 
ples of  aeienoe."  Olbers  and  Brewster  suppose  these 
bodies  to  be  fragments  of  an  expk>ded  i^net,  which 
occupied  that  region  of  space  at  some  period  of  aeaiioa- 
My  view  of  the  solar  system  embraces  this  opinioo— 
and  1  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  decirtMMgntt 
tkeory^  which  I  shall  now  soon  present  to  the  learned, 
will  clear  up  all  difficulties  respecting  these  bodies,  by 
showing  maihemaiieaUy  why  their  orbits  must  necessa- 
rily intersect  each  other,  and  why  their  aphdioo  and 
perihellum  distances  are  as  necessarily  so  very  difie- 
rent  from  each  other,  and  from  all  the  other  planets.  It 
is  very  certain  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  last  and  preceding  century  bssed 
their  system,  as  projection  and  gravitatioo,  will  never 
solve  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  phenomena  exhibit- 
ed by  these  bodies. 


MUSINGS  OP  NAPOLEON. 

Some  lines  appeared  several  months  ago  in  the  Me»> 
senger  su^ested  by  a  painting  of  Napoleon  mediiatii% 
on  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  An  engraving  from  the 
same  painting  gave  rise  to  the  fiallowing  stanzas : — 

For  three-score  moons,  sepulchral  isle, 
There  lived  in  thee  a  thinking  roan — 

Lived,  though  his  light,  to  fade  the  while, 
With  the  first  waning  moon  began. 

And.  who  was  he,  of  mighty  name  ? 

He  wore  the  earth's  imperial  wreath — 
A  spur  of  fire,  a  crest  of  flame, 

And  sword  that  never  knew  its  sheath. 

Tomb  of  the  brave !  thy  rock-bound  beach 

Received  a  wreck :  no  other  isle 
His  equal  saw — then  thou  can'st  teach 

How  rainbow-like  is  fortuned  smOe. 

What  are  his  thoughts,  'twere  vain  to 
That  hov'ring  sea-fowl  cannot  speak; 

Nor  can  the  clouds  that  roll  all  day, 
Nor  v^aves  that  chafe  yon  island  bleak. 

But  yet  he  thinks:  does  Egypt's  coast 

Its  Delta  rise,  or  fruitless  sands— 
Aboukir's  bay — or  Turkish  host — 

Or  are  his  thoughts  on  other  lands  ? 
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Perhaps  be  thinks  of  that  proud  steed. 
Who  scorned,  like  him,  the  Alpine  chain, 

And  bore  him,  with  electric  speed, 
Down  to  Marengo*8  purple  plain. 

His  thoughts  may  mount  the  Pyrenees, 
And  range  to  seats  of  Moorish  power — 

Alhambra's  groves  of  orange  trees, 
Its  gates  of  brass,  and  marble  tower. 

Or  does  he  muse  of  that  proud  Czar 
Who  'mid  war's  desolating  storm. 

The  green-house  burnt,  from  Gaul  afar, 
That  might  have  kept  his  chaplet  warm? 

Or  does  he  thihlc  how  kings  did  try, 
To  rock  his  couch  on  Elba's  steeps, 

Till  trump  end  drum  urg'd  on  the  cry  7 
Ambition  dreams,  but  never  sleeps. 

Or  does  he  gaze  on  Belgium's  field, 
Where  England's  rose  blush'd  crimson  deep, 

In  Gallic  blood — where  chargers  reeled, 
And  Albion's  widows  went  to  weep  7 

But  thought  may  run  in  softer  moods — 
Of  France,  Rome's  king,  his  empress  queen— 

Of  lilies,  brooks,  or  olive  woods — 
His  old  war  steed  'mid  pastures  green  ; 

Or  shepherds'  crook  that  rules  the  glen, 

And  bugle  notes  of  gondolier, 
Of  grain  reap'd  down  by  rural  men, 

Or  pilgrim  soags  of  muleteer. 

Or  he  may  muse  on  cottage  flowers. 
That  deck  some  Gallic  peasant's  home. 

And  vines  that  curl  in  summer  hours. 
Where  the  proud  Seine  is  wont  to  roam. 

Each  hero  paints  some  moral  tale. 
From  Nimrod  down  to  Charles  the  Swede; 

Just  as  he  ranks  on  glory's  scale. 
From  India's  floods  to  classic  Tweed. 

But  many  more  to  paint,  'tis  thine. 
Than  eastern  tribes  could  ever  tell. 

From  Batbec's  fame  to  Mecca's  shrine. 
Or  else  from  Greece  to  France  la  belle. 

And  this  shall  last  to  latest  time, 
E*en  when  millennial  flowers  shall  grow. 

And  holy  poets  weave  their  rhyme, 
By  winding  Seine  or  classic  Po. 

And  weary,  sea-sick  limbs  shall  leap. 

To  find  yon  isle  of  deep  repose, 
Where  rests  the  man  whose  sword  could  sweep 

From  India's  strand  to  Lapland's  snows. 

From  Scottish  glens  or  Palestine, 
Shall  pilgrims  come— or  from  Peru— 

And  on  the  mound  of  him  recline. 
Who  hither  came  from  Waterloa' 

Can  herds  of  deer  their  huntsman  bind  7 
Can  trembling  fawn  or  swift  gazelle 

Turn  from  the  hills  o'er  which  they  wind, 
And  GJTUth  that  huntsman's  aoandiiig  shell  7 


Retire,  great  man — muse  o'er  the  past ; 

Kneel  to  the  King  of  Sea  and  Land : 
He  wove  the  chain  tliat  holds  thee  fast; 

Its  links  are  rouad  his  viewless  hand. 

At  Waterloo — ^'tis  thus  we  read — 
A  chapel  stands ;  on  that  great  day 

Untouched :  turn  then  devotion's  bead — 
This  fact  might  teach  all  men  to  pray— 

Or  else  thy  blood-red  sun  goes  down. 
Nor  leaves  one  charm  of  soft  twilight, 

No  orange  bloom,  nor  olive  crown. 
Nor  evening  star — but  starless  night! 

But  I  forget  (for  fancy's  spell, 

A  moment's  space  had  made  me  dream,) 
That  death  hath  not  yet  tolled  thy  knell, 

'Mid  ocean's  moan  and  sea-bird's  scream. 
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BENEF.ITS   OF  KNOWLEDGE 

ON  MORALS. 

(A  cominoation  of  the  reply  to  the  author  of  the  esMtys  on  *<  The 

InfluoDCB  of  Moral«.*>J 

BT  A  NATIVE  OF  GOOCHLAND,  VIRGINIA. 

When  all  was  pure  and  spotless,  the  earth  a  para- 
dise, and  the  character  of  man  unstained,  virtue  with 
an  unflickering  lamp  lighted  the  path  of  duty.  Now 
all  has  changed.  The  feelings  and  passions  of  the 
human  bosom  are  perverted.  And  whether  we  view 
man  as  a  poor  outcast  in  the  sandy  and  parched  deserts 
of  Arabia — a  wanderer  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Kamtschatka— a  solitary  dweller  amidst  the  splendid 
ruins  of  antiquity,  or  a  denizen  of  some  crowded  and 
refined  metropolis,  we  find  him  with  a  disposition  to 
feel,  think,  and  to  act  for  himself.  All  other  created 
things  follow  their  appointed  order  and  unvarying 
course,  with  no  wandering  from  their  orbits — ^no  varia- 
tions— no  changes.  The  stars  twinkle,  and  the  flowers 
bud  and  bloom  as  they  did  in  the  earliest  period  of 
lime.  But  man  has  been  passing  around  the  whole 
cycle  of  vices,  ignorance  and  change.  If  now  and  then 
the  phikMophers  have  been  sending  forth  their  oracles 
of  wisdom^  as  their  only  means  of  serving  and  enlight- 
ening their  race,  and  of  making  the  dreary  path  of 
man's  pilgrimage  eloquent  with  the  voice  of  truth,  too 
many  have  turned  aside  from  the  refreshing  streams  of 
knowledge,  to  quench  their  depraved  thirsts  with  the 
muddy  and  unwholesome  waters  of  ignorance  and  error. 

Man  is  both  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  being. 
Gifted  with  the  power  of  acquiring  information  of  the 
character  and  condition  of  eternal  objects,  of  events  and 
facts,  and  of  turning  his  thoughts  towards  the  investi- 
gation of  the  influences  which  shape  his  own  conduct, 
he  can  also  mark  out  the  connexions  which  exist  be- 
tween different  states  of  things,  and  follow  them  to 
their  conclusions.  Minerva  came  all  armed  and  grown 
up  from  Jupiter's  brain,  and  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  faithful  counsellors  of  her  father.  Unlike  the 
fabulous  goddess  of  wisdom,  mortals  can  only  acquire 
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knowledge  by  incessant  toil  and  labor.  Every  blessing 
is  the  reward  of  exertion.  Only  through  labor  comes 
improTemenL  A  thousand  precious  jewels  are  scat- 
tered around  us.  There  is  good  in  every  thing.  The 
earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  are  rich  with  instructions  to 
those  that  learn.  Much  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  intellect,  if  it  will  grasp  after  iL  Much  that 
will  raise  it  high  above  the  mouldering  clods  of  earth. 
All  creation,  with  its  thousand  marvels,  is  before  us; 
and  it  is  only  for  man  to  lift  the  veil,  if  he  would  be  in- 
structed in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and  of  Tirtue. 

But  there  are  some  who  contend,  that  the  flame  of 
knowledge  never  blazes  up  except  amidst  the  ruins  of 
morality  and   virtue.    This  cannot  be  its  character- 
What  is  knowledge  7  Is  it  an  instrument  by  which  man 
is  to  be  enslaved,  and  his  mind  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  subjection  of  wild  and  crude  dogmas?    Is  it  the 
cultivation  of  sentiments,  which  are  at  Tariance  with 
human  happiness?  or  of  principles  which  run  counter 
to  its  interests?    Does  it  familiarize  the  feelings  to 
scenes  of  vice,  and  teach  the  heart  to  forget  the  inspira. 
tions  of  virtue,  or  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  hope  ?  Does 
it  sing  the  siren*s  song— enchanting  the  hapless  listener 
to  destruction  7  Nol  This  is  not  knowledge.  Gb  to  the 
monuments  of  true   greatness  and  learn  what  it  is. 
Read  its  history  in  the  record  of  illustrious  actions ;  in  the 
works  of  philanthropists ;  in  the  triumphs  of  the  patriot. 
It  has  gone  through  the  world  as  a  mighty  conqueror, 
contending  with  power  and  embattled  hosts;  pulling 
down  long  established  institutions,  overthrowing  dynas- 
ties, rooting  out  from  the  human  bosom  prejudices  and 
bigotry,  loosening  the  bonds  of  the  oppressed,  breaking 
the  wand  of  despotism,  opening  a  vast  and  wide  field  of 
thought  and  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  in  which  thou- 
sands have  reaped  unadulterated  happiness,  and  pre- 
pared themselves  to  benefit  their  race  and  their  country. 
The  tokens  of  its  greatness  are  scattered  every  where. 
The  traces  of  Sts  glorious  march  are  to  be  seen  on  land 
and  on  sea.    It    has  bound    green  and  never-fading 
wreaths  around  the  brows  of  Galileo  and  Newton, 
Franklin  and  Fulton,  Locke  and  Bacon,  Howard  and 
Wilberforce.    One  of  the  fathers  of  ancient  philosophy 
beautifully  represented  truth  as  the  body  of  Gk)d,  and 
light  as  his  shadow.    Knowledge  is  truth.    It  is  light 
issuing  out  of  moral  and  intellectual  darkness ;  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  continually  bewildering  the  ignorant, 
and  leading  them  into  errors.    It  illuminates  the  pages 
of  religion,  and  offers  to  the  mind  the  food  which  is 
necessary  for  the  growth,  nourishment  and  health  of  its 
faculties.    Without  it,  man,  who  was  made  to  soar 
amongst  the  stars,  or  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  his  God, 
and  to  act  a  noble  and  exalted  part  in  that  great  drama 
in  which  all  created  things  appear,  whether  beautiful 
flower  or  noxious  weed,  the  machitiaiions  of  vile  Insects, 
or  the  works  of  proud  and  immortal  genius,  whether 
the  little  speck  of  creation  whieh  is  encompassed  by  our 
horizon,  or  the  numberless  worlds  whieh  roll  far  off  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  universe,  will  grovel  in  the 
dust,  and  add  no  illustration  of  the  goodness  and  great- 
ness of  infinite  wisdom,  to  the  praises  which  every  other 
created  being  will  sing.    If  it  be  the  duty  and  province 
of  knowledge  to  refine  and  expand  the  ftculties,  and  to 
give  us  right  conceptions  of  the  works  of  the  physical 
and  moral  worlds,  what  then  can  be  discovered  in  it 


which  is  calculated  to  obliterate  the  sacred  image  of  the 
great  Creator,  that,  in  his  muntfioence,  be  had  impreaied 
upon  man  7 

Nothing  can  be  seen  in  our  moral  capacities  snd  oa- 
tures,  that  renders  them  unfit  to  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  knowledge.  Man  occupies  a  place  io  t 
great  system  of  moral  goTcmment,  in  which  be  bean 
certain  relations  to  a  moral  governor,  and  oertab  othen 
to  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  associated.  Arinng  oat 
of  this  relationship,  there  are  duties  for  him  to  perfbroL 
He  is  endowed  with  powers  and  feelings,  which,  if 
properly  directed,  will  quslify  him  for  bis  task.  The 
will,  however,  is  perverse  and  corrupt,  and  has  a  con- 
trolling power,  in  many  cases,  over  the  feelings  aod 
affections.  They,  too,  in  their  turn,  have  a  poweiiiil 
and  an  overwhelming  eflfect  upon  his  deieiminaticut 
and  resolutions.  And  when  the  affections  and  fedingi 
are  properly  cultivated  and  direeted,  the  will  alvaji 
(lartakes  of  their  complexion.  The  sppetites  aod  de- 
sires, though  depraved,  can  be  controlled,  and  the  resolt 
will  be  seen  in  the  conduct.  And  the  only  inquiry  for 
us  to  make  Is,  whether  an  improvement  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties,  and  the  knowledge  which  can  be  receired 
through  the  powers  of  sensation  and  simple  intellect, 
relating  either  to  external  objects  or  to  mental  pheno- 
mena, to  our  own  actions,  or  to  those  of  others,  and  the 
oondusiooa  which  are  drawn  from  our  obaenratioos,  bj 
the  powers  of  reason,  are  calculated  to  eontribole  (o 
man's  purity  as  a  moral  being? 

The  mind,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  feelings.  By  our  intellect  ve  think 
and  we  plan.  It  is  ever  actire  and  restleas;  now 
ranging  through  the  world  of  realities,  then  sporting  in 
one  of  its  own  creation.  The  feelings  may  prompt  as 
to  act,  but  eyery  scheme  of  life  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  judgment  For  what  other  purposes  was 
this  wonderful  machinery  of  the  human  mind  con- 
structed ?  Was  it  formed  for  nothing  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  roBrrelloos  of 
all  the  works  of  creation,  is  a  useless  sppendage  to  the 
economy  of  eternal  wisdom  ?  Every  creature  has  its 
part  to  perftirm.  The  meanest  aninoalcule  fulfils  its 
pre-ordered  destiny.  The  annihilation  of  a  single  atom 
would  violate  the  laws  and  disturb  the  arrangements 
of  the  universe.  If  it  wera  possible  to  blot  out  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  efface  from  man  that  noble  fea- 
ture of  hia  character,  which  enables  him  to  think,  to 
reason,  and  to  acquire  knowledge,  what  imagination 
could  picture  to  itself,  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
the  human  family  would  be  reduced?  Moral  and  ac- 
countable beings,  with  depraved  inclinations  and  unhal- 
lowed paasions,  wandering  through  the  world,  like  the 
maniac,  with  no  torch  of  reason  to  illuminate  their  path 
of  duty,  no  memory  to  bequeath  to  them  happy  recol- 
lections,  no  imagination  to  paint  to  them  a  blissful  fota- 
rity  I  The  extinction  of  the  light  of  reason  would  not 
alter,  in  the  least,  their  evil  propensities.  But  the  pas- 
sions would  be  no  less  restrained.  The  noblest  works 
of  our  race  are,  at  best,  poor  and  evanescent  Tbejr 
are  heirs  of  decay  and  change.  The  mouMe ring  relies 
of  the  tomb  are  the  bitterest  mocks  of  their  futility. 
What  then  would  man's  noblest  achievements  be,  with- 
out the  light  of  knowledge  to  guide  him  7  Frailer  than 
the  withered  leaf  of  autumn  before  the  chasing  winds; 
frailer  than  a  bubble  floating  on  a  rough  and  baistanas 
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ocean.  And,  no  doubt,  the  writer  on  the  Influence  of 
Morals  would  revolt  at  the  shocking  idea  of  erasing 
from  the  human  constitution  its  iniellectual  powers. 
Why  then  pursue  such  a  course  towards  it,  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  dry  up  its  energies?  It  is  a  law  of  nature  im- 
pressed upon  every  created  thing,  that  it  should  be 
cultivated  and  improved,  if  man  ever  wants  to  make  it 
subeenrient  to  his  happiness.  The  earth  roust  be 
dressed  {  the  herb  of  the  field  must  receive  the  culture 
of  the  husbandman ;  and  the  moral  feelings  must  be 
trained  up  to  a  course  of  virtue.  Why  are  the  mental 
faculties  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild?  Why  are  they  to 
remain  uncultivated  and  unexpended?  It  would  be  in 
vain  to  search  the  annals  of  the  human  race  for  a  single 
example  of  any  good  resulting  from  the  prostration  of 
the  human  intellecL  It  has  ever  been  an  expedient,  by 
which  tyrants  and  oppressors  have  forced  submission 
to  their  cruel  schemes.  Ambitious  and  aspiring  men 
have  often  taken  advantge  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  unholy  purposes. 
What  else  enabled  Mahomet  to  establish  his  system  of 
religion,  which  has  for  ages  held  in  bondage  multitudes 
of  human  beings?  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  most  pro* 
found  ignorance  and  superstition ;  the  people  committed 
the  most  horrid  crimes  and  disorders ;  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics had  gained  the  greatest  ascendency  over  the 
human  mind ;  when  the  crusaders  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  Asia,  and  blackened  the  pages  of  history 
still  deeper  with  the  records  of  crimes  and  sufferings. 
Many  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  have  befallen  the 
world,  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  arts  of  delusion. 

The  sentiments  which  nations  have  entertained  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  mysteries  of  his  nature,  of  the  world 
and  all  its  wonderful  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  its  more 
ordinary  and  less  surprising  works,  have  uniformly 
been  found  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on 
their  moral  conduct,  either  for  good  or  evil,  according  as 
these  sentiments  have  been  correct  or  enoneous.  The 
importance  of  every  duty  which  we  have  to  perform,  is 
heightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  material 
universe,  which  are  continually  operating  around  us. 
From  the  meanest  insect  on  which  we  tread,  up  to  the 
planets  revolving  in  their  appointed  orbits,  we  have  full 
illustrations  of  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  our  duties. 

Objects  of  sense  always  surround  us ;  abd  the  mind 
is  kept  in  a  great  degree  under  the  influence  of  external 
things.  If,  therefore,  we  have  wrong  conceptions  of 
their  characters  and  their  importance,  the  influence 
will  be  felt  in  shaping  our  conducL  Hence  sprang  the 
wild  and  injurious  theories  of  astrology.  The  most 
obvious  impression  of  men,  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
would  be,  that  the  blue  expanse  was  an  arch  of  immea- 
surable dimensions,  studded  with  brilliant  spots,  and 
erectfd  as  an  ornament  of  our  world.  But,  as  the  igno- 
rant always  ascribe  motion  to  the  immediate  impulse 
given  by  some  living  being,  this  idea  would  soon  be 
overturned ;  and  as  the  easiest  and  simplest  solution  of 
the  difficulty  involved  in  every  such  appearance,  they 
suppose  life  to  be  inherent  in  the  body  which  moves. 
The  dialect  of  every  nation  bears  traces  of  this  belief. 
Every  motion  of  the  air  has  been  conceived  to  be  the 
breathing  of  a  spirit  To  every  stream,  and  glen,  and 
hill,  and  to  every  shrub  or  tree,  which  the  spring  has 
clothed  in  beauty,  has  been  allotted  the  vigil  of  a 
nymph.    The  naiad  and  the  fawn  have  not  only  been 


honored  with  the  poet's  dream,  but  the  ignorant  pea- 
sants have  offered  them  many  a  lamb  or  kid,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine  and  honey.  It  was  easy  to  observe,  that 
the  sun  exerted  a  great  power  over  the  variations  in 
the  temperature  and  grayity  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  earth.  Why  should  the  pUinetary 
bodies  be  excluded  from  a  share  of  the  same  dominion? 
or  why  not  conceive  that  their  influence  is  as  great  over 
the  bodies  and  minds,  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  men, 
as  the  rule  of  the  greater  lights  is  over  the  vast  king- 
doms of  the  ocean,  the  air,  and  the  earth  ?  And  as  they 
have  no  apparent  connection  with  the  greet!  changes,  it 
may  be  their  exclusive  province  to  preside  over  the 
incidents  which  occur  in  the  minuter  portions  of  the 
world.  The  heavens,  the  ignorant  have  oflen  consid- 
ered as  a  divine  volume,  in  whose  lucid  characters  the 
skilful  may  read  the  various  occurrences  of  human  life. 
And  this  propensity  to  form  wrong  conceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  which  is  so  strong  with  the  ignorant  and 
unlettered,  has  drawn  thousands  off  from  the  rightful 
performance  of  some  of  their  most  important  duties ; 
whilst,  if  they  had  sifted  true  knowledge  of  its  dross, 
light  would  have  been  thrown  around  their  path  and 
dispelled  the  mists  of  error. 

Improvement  of  the  mental  energies,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge,  necessarily  opens  a  wide  field,  not 
only  of  enjoyment,  but  of  incessant  toil  and  labor  also. 
It  affords  a  boundless  field  of  active  and  ceaseless  em- 
ployment. And  the  history  of  man  shows,  that  when 
his  reasoning  and  thinking  faculties  are  sufllered  to 
remain  idle,  when  his  talents  are  unemployed,  he  is 
not  only  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, but  also  the  animal  feelings  usurp  control,  and  he 
comes  under  the  dpminion  of  the  vilest  and  most  unruly 
passions:  for,  man  is  an  active  being.  He  cannot 
remain  stationary.  He  must  either  advance  in  virtue 
and  improvement,  or  he  must  retrograde.  And  where 
knowledge  is  slighted,  vicious  habits  will  be  formed,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  houn  that  should  have  been  devoted 
to  useful  and  innocent  thoughts.  And  it  is  only  by 
giving  right  directions  (o  the  mental  energies,  that  the 
moral  principles  can  recover  that  authority,  which, 
amid  the  contests  of  passions,  had  been  obscured  or 
lost ;  or  that  each  act  of  the  life,  and  each  emotion  of  the 
heart,  is  seen  in  its  relations  to  the  great  dictates  of 
truth,  and  each  pursuit  of  mortals,  in  its  real  bearing 
on  the  great  concerns  of  a  moral  being. 

Virtue  and  correct  morals  are  the  essentials  of  human 
happiness.  Without  them,  man*s  proudest  achieve- 
ments are  nothing ;  and  all  of  his  works  will  wither  up 
like  the  herb  of  the  field,  pass  away  like  dew  on  the 
mountain,  and  fade  from  remembrance  like  the  minions 
of  change  and  chanee.  But  when  they  are  based  upon 
virtue,  they  are  throned  above  the  fleeting  things  of 
time,  above  the  bubbles  of  error  and  fgnorance,  and  the 
flower  that  perishes ;  above  the  moon  that  waxes  and 
then  waneth  in  her  couree,  or  the  stars  which  glitter 
and  dazzle  and  then  vaiiisheih !  Where  the  light  of 
reason  is  obscured,  nations  have  ever  been  found  wan- 
dering down  to  the  dark  and  unfathomable  abysses  of 
crime.  The  lessons  of  the  past  teach  nothing  else.  Of 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  those  only  have  left  us  any 
models  of  moral  excellence  worthy  of  imitation,  who 
have  held  up  high  the  torch  of  knowledge.  Thousands 
have  paned  away,  and  no  bright  page  is  to  be  found 
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in  all  ih«ir  aonals.  And  ibe  only  token  they  ha?e  left, 
by  which  future  times  were  to  know  that  they  haTe 
been,  were  the  traces  of  enormous  crimea»  No  mark 
of  intellectual  or  moral  worth  is  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
borders.  To  what  cemetery  of  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity do  you  go  to  drop  a  tear  over  illustrious  merit  ? 
Only  to  that  of  the  people  who  cultivated  knowledge. 
It  is  there  that  you  find  the  peaceful  tomb  of  the  patriot 
and  the  philanthropist.  We  look  to  the  birth-places  of 
the  arts  snd  sciences,  and  philosophy — to  the  lands  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  of  Solon  and  Aristides — to  the 
country  of  Seneca,  Bnitus  and  of  Tully,  not  only  for 
the  monuments  of  learning  and  intellectual  achisTe- 
roenta,  but  also  for  those  of  moral  greatness.  The  lite- 
rature of  these  countries  constitutes  the  greenest  spot 
that  can  be  found  in  the  dreary  history  of  the  pasL  It 
teaches  many  an  instructive  lesson,  and  gives  a  right 
direction  to  many  a  wandering  thought.  The  spirit  it 
breathes  infuses  vigor  and  life  into  many  a  desponding 
feeling,  and  inspires  many  languid  imaginations.  Pre- 
cepts of  virtue  and  morality  are  clothed  in  the  divinest 
beauties  of  poesy,  nursing  those  resplendent  visions  and 
sublime  aspirings,  that  are  so  fit  to  lift  us  from  sense 
and  clay.  If  the  disciples  of  Roman'  and  Grecian  phi- 
losophy did  hot  carry  their  labors  far  enough  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  follies  of  life,  they  were  greatly 
deterred  from  its  vices.  If  their  speculations  did  not 
enable  them  always  to  arrive  at  truth,  they  imparted 
much  wholesome  instruction,  and  inculcated  many  an 
excellent  moral.  If  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  human 
reason  have  been  unable  to  scatter  all  the  mists  of  error 
and  prejudice,  they  have  been  an  important  guide  to 
adventurous  man.  And  where  now  would  be  many  a 
proud  and  glorious  memento  of  human  greatness  and 
worth,  of  which  humanity  has  often  boasted,  if  all  the 
nations,  that  have  flourished  and  decayed,  had  acted 
upon  the  humiliating  maxim,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  our 
moral  character  and  condition  to  impart  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  intellect?  What  other  incentive,  than  the 
improvement  of  our  rational  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, could  ever  have  aroused  the  little  spork  of  virtue 
which  remained  unsmothered  in  our  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous state  into  a  bright  flame,  that  will  cast  its  light 
down  to  the  remotest  ages,  and  be  forever  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  7  Where  would  be  the  memory  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  if  they  had  despised  the  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  7  There  would  be  nought  to 
tell  that  they  bad  been.  Nay!  no  song  wouki  ever 
have  been  sung  of  the  blessings  of  these  ancient  repub- 
lics. Why  this  declamation  against  reason?  It  is  no 
enemy  of  humane  and  liberal  institutions.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  instrument  to  truth.  It  is  no  corrupter  of 
good  morals.  It  is  the  only  means  of  unlocking  the 
treasures  of  religion.  Without  it,  we  can  never  reap 
the  rich  harvests  of  true  virtue.  What  tongue  can 
recount  the  dark  and  hideous  crimes  which  are  now 
perpetrated  by  many  nations  of  the  earth  under  the 
false  and  delusive  hope,  that  they  are  rendering  accep- 
table homage  to  virtue.  Ignorance  is  the  cause ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  handmaid  of  vice.  Ignorance  is  the 
opposite  of  knowledge.  One  is  light,  the  other  is  dark- 
ness. Error  is  the  twin-sister  of  bigotry.  Who  can 
stand  on  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Ganges,  amidst  the 
human  bones  which  whiten  on  its  shores — now  witness- 
ing the  cries  of  innocent  sufferers,  then  appalled  by  the 


self-approving  deeds  of  superstition  and  ernM^-and 
countenance  for  a  single  moment  the  belief,  that  the 
light  of  knowledge  would  not  greatly  stay  the  msd 
career  of  crime  7  Every  where,  among  ignorant  and 
unlettered  nations,  we  can  find  examples  of  the  same 
torch  lighting  the  altar,  and  firing  the  stake  of  peneco- 
tion.  Knowledge  enables  us  to  understand  the  preeepu 
of  virtue,  and  to  read  the  pages  of  religioo.  Without  a 
discriminating  and  investigating  mind,  how  are  wc^ 
amidst  the  conflicting  reli^oos  noticms  of  the  world,  to 
tell  troth  from  falsehood  7  It  requires  the  refiner's  fur- 
nace to  separate  the  predoos  metal  from  the  dross. 
The  virgin  ore  lies  buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Without  skill  and  labor  it  is  losL  Are  we  to  have  mas- 
ters, whose  business  it  shall  be  to  instruct  os  in  the  way 
in  which  we  should  walk  7  Ah  I  the  world  baa  known 
enough  of  this  sort  of  bondage.  The  mind  has  been 
chained,  and  the  thoughts  have  been  fettered.  And 
where  is  the  good  that  resulted  7  Can  we  find  iu  his- 
tory in  legend,  or  in  song?  Where  can  you  find  one 
single  trophy  that  it  achieved  for  virtue,  huoaanity,  or 
religion,  amidst  its  thousand  bloody  and  cruel  triumphs 
over  the  exertions  of  the  patriot,  and  the  aspiratioos  of 
hope  7  Intellectual  bondage  never  gathered  one  green 
laurel  to  weave  in  the  cbaplet  of  religion,  but  has  fos- 
tered error,  superstition,  and  bigotry,  and  given  a  pow- 
erful  sway  to  men  who  have  dishonored  the  cause  of 
morality,  who  have  thrown  a  foul  stain  upon  the  pages 
which  record  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  have 
given  a  desolating  impulse  to  the  wave  of  liceatioos- 
nesau  Nor  does  ignorance  teach  humility.  None  are 
so  presumptuous  as  the  ignoranL  It  is  the  narrow  con- 
tracted mind  that  is  unable  to  soar  above  the  clods  which 
surround  it,  or  to  comprehend  the  great  bearing  of  truth* 
and  that  seizes  hold  of  false  notions  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines, becomes  elated  and  arrogant,  and  scorns  to  be 
taught,  and  t^us  never  comes  under  that  gentle  and 
soothing  influence  of  knowledge,  which  would  expand 
the  thoughts,  refine  the  feeelings,  and  inculcate  senti- 
ments of  liberality. 

Untutored  men  have  often  been  blessed  with  trans- 
cendent virtues.  Around  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and 
unlearned,  have  bloomed  the  sweet  and  pure  flowers  of 
morality.  David's  harp  breathed  soft  and  heavenly 
melodies.  It  was  strung  by  the  finger  of  heaven,  and 
the  holiest  inspiration  swept  over  every  chord.  The 
peasant  king  was  blessed  above  common  mortals.  And 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  reflect  not  the  smallest  dis- 
paragement upon  the  importance  of  education.  Aod 
where  do  you  find  so  many  examples  of  ignorant  men 
being  virtuous  and  useful  citizens,  as  amongst  enligh- 
tened and  refined  nations?  Although  they  do  not  ex- 
perience the  direct,  they  do  the  indirect  influences  of 
knowledge.  Here  is  its  power.  Here  is  one  graod 
secret  of  that  mighty  charm  which  it  possesses  and 
exerts  over  the  happiness  of  the  world.  One  exalted 
and  enlightened  intellect  is  clothed  wiih  power  that 
can  tell  upon  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  myriads;  aod 
is  capable  of  wielding  a  sceptre  over  error  and  all  of  its 
evil  attendants,  and  of  laying  those  wholesome  restraints 
upon  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  will  save  them  from 
wandering  amidst  the  creations  of  an  impure  and  uncul- 
tivated imagination,  where  all  is  ignorance,  where  tbeie 
is  no  landmark  to  guide  to  the  pure  waters  of  virtue  aod 
useful  ioatructioD,  and  where  the  thirsty  and  ciavii^ 
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appetites  of  mortals  can  only  be  allayed  by  tasting  of 
the  maddy  and  pairid  streams  of  vice  and  licentious- 


Many  haye  converted  knowledge  into  an  instroment 
of  evil.  They  have  cultivated  their  faculties  merely 
that  they  might  be  invested  with  power.  They  have 
sought  only  for  the  means  of  gratifying  a  wild  and 
ruinous  ambition.  Self-aggrandizement  was  the  sole 
object  of  all  their  labors.  Their  feelings  were  hardened 
against  all  the  gentler  influences  of  mental  improve- 
ment, and  they  appear  upon  the  pages  of  history  as 
notable  conquerors,  or  as  vile  and  usurping  despots.  A 
<:orrupt  heart  urges  them  on  in  despite  of  every  motive 
which  is  address^  to  it  Virtue,  religion,  humanity, 
pleads  in  vain.  The  holy  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
acorned.  Nothing  that  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  intelligent  beings,  gives  gratification  to 
their  corrupt  and  depraved  propensities. 

The  evil  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  eultura  of  the 
reasoning  powera  of  man.  The  air  wq  breathe  often 
carries  disease  and  death  concealed  in  its  boeom.  There 
is  no  good  that  may  not  be  perverted,  no  blessing  that 
may  not  become  an  engine  of  incalculable  mischief  and 
eviL  If  the  refinements  and  advantages  of  education 
were  entirely  unknown,  the  bad  effects  which  flow  from 
the  conduct  .of  wicked  men  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are  now.  Nay,  the  power  of  shrewd  and  mischievous 
men,  though  unrefined  and  uncultivated,  in  communi- 
ties as  ignorant  as  themselves,  is  far  greater  in  sway- 
ing the  multitude  to  their  purposes,  than  the  power  of 
any  set  of  men  can  possibly  be  in  enlightened  commu- 
nities. The  cultivation  of  lettera  makes  a  thinking  and 
reflecting  people.  It  creates  a  spirit  of  investigation. 
Every  action  is  scanned.  The  motives  which  produced 
it  are  analized.  And  the  consequences  which  will 
flow  from  them  are  seen  and  estimated  ;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, guarded  against,  long  before  the  danger  is  inevi- 
table. An  ignorant  people  are  almost  sure  to  invest 
their  heroes  or  aspiring  men  with  the  qualities  of  en- 
chantment— with  supernatural  gifts — with  the  wand  of 
a  magician — or  with  any  dangerous  power  which  they 
may  claim  as  belonging  to  their  character.  Let  their 
object  be  the  gratification  of  a  wanton  ambition,  or  the 
subveraion  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  still  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  great  champions  of  human  hap- 
piness; as  beings  commissioned  by  heaven  to  give  order 
to  our  moral  chaos,  and  to  restore  man  to  his  long  loet 
rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  most  profligate  wretches 
have  been  deifieil;  and  monuments  have  arisen  to  per- 
petuate  their  names  and  their  deeds  to  future  times, 
and  to  call  forth  the  pious  act  of  devotion  from  poor, 
deluded  human  sufferers.  Men  who  have  been  mighty 
only  for  evil,  whose  only  triumphs  have  been  bloody 
ones  over  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  have  been 
remembered  as  the  stern  and  uncompromising  friends 
of  virtue,  and  human  improvement  So  strong  have 
been  the  effects  of  such  sentiments  with  some  nations, 
that  it  has  required  ages  of  improvement  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation,  entirely  to  shake  them  off.  The  his- 
tory of  oppression  sustains  us  in  our  position. 

Does  knowledge  become  an  evil  by  the  power  which 
it  gives  bad  men  of  staining  and  corrupting  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country,  and  thereby  polluting  the  fountain  of 
pure  morals?  A  Voltaire  may  propagate  doctrines, 
alike  subversive  of  morals  and  religion,    A  Bulwcr 


may  excite  the  passions  of  those  who  have  loose  and 
unsettled  principles,  and  who  are  ever  eager  to  find  out 
something  that  will  administer  gratification  to  their 
unhallowed  lusts.  For  awhile,  much  evil  may  be  pro- 
duced by  such  perveraions  of  talents.  But,  in  free  and 
enlightened  communities,  the  triumph  will  only  be  mo- 
mentary. And  its  ultimate  tendency  will  be,  to  call 
into  exereise  energies  that  will  wipe  the  foul  stain  from 
the  character  of  literature,  blot  out  the  very  remem* 
brance  of  it,  and  that  will  vindicate  from  all  aspersions 
the  cause  of  outraged  morals,  and  that  will  deck  the 
holy  sentiments  of  virtue  in  all  the  fascinating  beauties 
of. literature,  in  all  those  heavenly  charms,  which  a  pure 
and  enlightened  imagination  can  throw  around  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  and  intrinsic  importance.  Profligate 
writere  are  generally  encouraged  in  their  attacks  upon 
the  valuable  institutions  of  society,  by  the  corrupt  man- 
nera  and  vitiated  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
This  gives  them  being  and  activity.  And  they  take 
literature  as  the  channel,  through  which  the  long  con- 
fined and  smothered  up  streams  of  corruption  and  vice 
may  flow  out  Not  till  then  is  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  affects  the  morals  of  society,  properly 
underatood.  All  the  symptoms  are  seen  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  times.  And  has  not  the  same  channel 
always  been  effectually  used  to  restore  health,  and  to 
root  out  the  very  seeds  of  tlie  evil  7  Literature  reflects 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age.  It  is  a  bright  mirror 
in  which  are  imaged  forth,  not  merely  the  mighty  efforts 
of  some  exalted  intellects,  but  also  the  workings  of  the 
feelings  of  the  mass  of  men.  There  is  a  secret  yet 
powerful  sympathy  between  an  author,  and  every 
emotion  that  stirs  in  the  hearts  of  that  class  of  men, 
whose  plaudits  and  admiration  he  is  ambitious  to  gain. 
Every  sentiment  which  is  inculcated,  that  has  any  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  moral  conduct,  is  in  unison  with 
theirs,  though  the  beauties  of  composition,  the  bold  and 
vigorous  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  the  soul-stirring 
eloquence  are  his.  A  licentious  author  meets  with 
approbation  from  those,  whose  corrupt  morals  and  dis- 
solute principles  prompted  his  genius.  And  most  of  the 
evil  which  results  from  his  works,  is  felt  by  those  who 
seek  for  them,  that  fuel  may  be  added  to  the  unholy 
flame  of  their  passions.  This  exposition  of  the  feelings 
and  taste  of  society,  enables  the  advocates  of  virtue  to 
direct  all  their  energies  against  the  attempts  which  are 
made  to  undermine  it.  It  points  out  how  the  remedy  is 
to  be  applied,  and  where  the  evil  is  greatest  And 
unless  every  spark  of  true  morality  and  patriotism  is 
extinguished,  by  the  same  causes  which  called  these 
works  into  being,  the  evil  will  be  promptly  and  effica- 
ciously opposed.  So  far  then  from  literature's  being 
an  engine  which  bad  men  can  convert  into  an  instru- 
ment of  incalculable  harm  and  injury,  it  gives  the  clue 
to  the  dark  and  dangerous  labyrinths  of  error  and  vice, 
in  which  the  ignorant,  the  deluded,  and  the  abandoned, 
may  have  been  locked  up  for  ages.  It  is  the  mutler- 
ings  of  the  volcano,  giving  timely  warning  to  all  to  flee 
for  safety,  before  the  long  repressed  and  smothered  fires 
shall  break  out,  and  the  frightful  wave  of  desolation 
shall  sweep  over  the  land,  destroying  tvery  thing  that 
is  valuable  in  society,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  barren 
waste  behind.  In  England,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  which  ended  in  the  beheading  of  Charles 
I.i  there  had  been  very  little  freedom  of  thought  or  of 
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conscience.  The  sudden  overthrow  of  established  cus- 
toms, and  the  sudden  breaking  of  restraints,  which  had 
long  fettered  the  soaringa  of  genius,  and  |Mrevented  the 
consciences  of  men  from  exercising  their  proper  offices, 
naturally  led  mankind  into  the  opposite  extreme,  where 
the  wholesome  boundaries  erected  around  virtue  to  guard 
it  from  licentiousness,  were  overleaped.  After  (he  resto- 
ration of  the  monardiy,  the  character  of  Charles  IL 
served  greatly  to  corrupt  the  literature  of  his  time. 
From  these  concurrent  circumstances,  most  of  the  cele- 
brated writers  of  this  age  remain  monuments  of  genius, 
perverted  by  indecency  and  bsd  taste.  But  this 
wretched  state  of  literature  soon  called  into  exercise  the 
chaste  and  splendid  talents  of  Addison,  Steele,  Rowe, 
Prior,  Akenside,  Thomson,  Pope,  and  of  a  number  of 
others,  who,  in  every  department  of  literature,  mani- 
fested  a  strong  leaning  towards  whatever  could  conduce 
to  purity  of  sentiment  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  whose 
works  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
Tirtue  and  religion,  and  gained  for  themselves  and  their 
country  imperishable  renown. 

Social  man  owes  much  of  his  dignity  and  happiness 
to  a  refined  and  chaste  litersture.  Its  power  is  more 
wonderful,  than  that  of  kings.  Its  achievements  are 
mightier,  than  those  of  the  warrior.  The  tokens  of  its 
blessinfrs  will  be  remembered,  when  the  pyramids  which 
stand  as  memorials  of  despotic  oppression,  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dusL  The  green  laurels,  which  wsve 
oTer  the  tombs  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  will  ever  be  culii- 
Tated  by  an  admiring  world.  The  effects  of  a  conque- 
ror's triumph  may  be  soon  effaced — the  blessings  it  dis- 
pensed soon  cease  to  be  enjoyed ;  whilst  the  immortal 
efforts  of  Newton  and  Locke,  to  elevate  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  roan,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  human 
thoughts,  and  to  increase  the  sources  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, will  be  seen  shaping  the  charsctere  of  thousands, 
as  long  as  letters  or  knowledge  shall  endure.  The 
works  of  corrupt  men  may  last,  until  the  excited  pas- 
aiona  which  produced  them  shall  have .  been  counter- 
acted in  their  evil  tendencies,  and  shall  have  subskled. 
If  mankind  are  allowed  to  think,  and  reflect,  and  to  read 
for  themselves,  the  literature  of  any  age  will  be  properly 
sifted;  and  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition  of  humsnity,  and  to  contribute  to  the  triumphs 
of  truth  over  error,  and  of  knowledge  over  ignorance 
and  all  its  hurtful  consequences,  will  be  marked  with 
the  seal  of  reprobation.  No  work  tending  to  corrupt 
public  morals— to  debase  virtue,  and  to  trample  upon 
human  nature— no  matter  how  it  may  have  flourished 
in  the  times,  when  it  was  produced,  and  no  matter  what 
amount  of  mischief  it  may  have  effected,  will  meet  with 
admiration  in  after  ages,  if  the  mind  is  left  unfettered. 
No  man,  no  matter  how  prone  he  is  to  taste  the  filthy 
waters  of  the  streams  of  licentiousness,  if  he  is  left  with 
a  judgment  unshackled,  and  capable  of  estimating  the 
yalue  of  morals  and  aocial  institutions,  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  but  will  aid  in  consigning 
to  oblivion  every  attempt  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of 
society,  and  of  human  enjoyment.  Virtue  and  religion 
are  clothed  in  a  thousand  charms,  which  will  challenge 
the  respect  and  homage  of  every  enlightened  man,  al- 
though the  promptings  of  a  vitiated  taste  and  depraved 
moral  feelings  may  have  urged  him  into  the  whirlpool  of 
▼ice.  The  waters  of  Lethe  are  not  thus  sprinkled  on 
the  works  of  Milton,  or  Locke,  or  Newton.    They 


increase  in  reputation  and  usefulness,  as  time  ro!ls  on ; 
gathering  fresh  laurels  in  esch  saooeasive  geoentiop; 
throwing  around  virtue  a  bright  halo  of  glory ;  gaining 
for  true  and  undefiled  religion  that  honor  and  admin* 
tioo  which  is  so  justly  its  due ;  and  weaving,  for  the 
cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  a  chaplet  of  never&ding 
reputation. 

Woman  is  no  less  improved  by  the  advaneenent  of 
knowledge  and  letters,  than  man.  The  igfaoianrc  of 
barbarism  most  have  yielded  to  the  refinemeots  of  edu- 
cation, before  she  can  be  elevated  to  her  proper  station 
in  society.  To  calculate  the  immense  valoe  of  the  pro- 
gress of  education  to  woman,  we  have  merely  to  kwktt 
the  history  of  her  suflferings  in  all  those  oooDtries  where 
freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry  have  been  probibiied. 
Wherever  the  dark  and  gloomy  spirits  of  detpotian 
and  ignorance  have  brooded,  there  the  record  of  her 
trials  and  hardships  has  been  written  in  tears  and  bkxxL 
Wherever  you  can  trace  the  footsteps  of  oppressioo, 
there  you  can  find  the  vestiges  of  her  wrongs  and  her 
crimes.  Mental  cultivation  and  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture have  always  refined  the  character  of  woman,  and 
thrown  around  it  those  graces  and  omamenta,  which 
have  never  tailed  to  command  respect  and  hoange.  The 
high  and  excellent  qualities  which  reconmeBd  her  to 
the  admiration  of  every  rational  being,  which  iiai!)T7 
her  to  adorn  and  bless  society,  and  countesaDee  ef  ery 
virtuous  sentiment  that  can  tend  to  raise  hoaMS  natnre 
above  the  lowering  efiecU  of  wice,  which  eiwble  her  to 
snoooth  the  rugged  path  of  life,  and  to  sooth  all  its  sir- 
rows,  and  which  eminently  fit  her  to  eoeoarage  nan  to 
cling  to  every  hope  which  will  inspire  the  betteflwtiooi 
of  fortitude,  patriotism  and  religion,  can  only  have  (heir 
proper  influence  by  the  expanaion  of  her  facaltiei 
From  her  very  condition,  when  her  mind  is  neglected, 
her  energies  are  crippled,  and  the  only  power  she  hu 
of  winning  esteem  and  afifection  becomes  alamt  iopo- 
tenL  The  achievemenU  of  Hannah  More,  Fdieit 
Hemans,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Mn. 
Sigonmey,  in  the  great  causes  of  Tirtoe  sod  religion, 
would  never  have  been  performed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  estimation  in  which  literature  is  held  by  the  good 
and  reflecting  portion  of  mankind ;  and  the  ioeelcoUble 
benefits,  which  these  immortal  spirits  have  done  hr  the 
world,  would  nerer  have  been  enjoyed.  The  worb  of 
these  exalted  women  haTe  not  only  gained  for  thesi  a 
rich  and  precious  reputation,  and  names  that  wiH  be 
held  in  faithful  remembrance  as  long  as  the  manory 
shall  perform  iu  duty,  but  have  also  given  a  toaeto  the 
feelings  of  the  fenmle  part  of  society,  which  will  orge 
them  on  in  a  course  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and  op^ 
rate  as  a  beneficial  check  upon  the  licentknisopinioDaflf 
men,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  whatever  can  adorn 
the  moral  character.  It  may  be,  that  the  tendency  of 
many  literary  ellbrts  has  been  to  lower  our  eatiisaieof 
female  virtue  and  dignity.  If  every  instance  of  tho 
sort,  that  can  possibly  be  produced,  were  tboronghly 
investigated,  we  would  perceive,  that  the  fiteratsreof  a 
country  which  had  thus  stooped  from  its  high  voatioa, 
to  injure  and  insult  woman,  had  first  been  coimpted 
and  polluted  itself,  by  the  powerful  operation  of  caoses 
which  bad  extended  their  baneful  influences  to  every 
human  institution,  poisoning  every  fbuntain  of  bapiw 
nesa,  bhisting  every  blossom  of  hope,  leaving  BOihing 
unloached  and  unwitherod.    Thisopinioo  is  auon^ 
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■npporied  by  the  events  of  the  French  reTolution.  For 
a  long  period  the  people  of  France  had  suffered  the 
greatest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression.  The  arm  of 
civil  power  crushed  the  budding  of  liberty,  and  the 
minions  of  the  pope  smothered  all  those  sacred  feelings 
which  would  render  homage  to  religion.  All  those  who 
dared  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  suffered  from  the 
■word  of  persecution.  The  principles  of  morality  and 
▼irtue  were  prostituted  to  vice,  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  civil  power,  instead  of  being  the  shield  to  protect, 
was  the  sword  to  destroy.  Religion,  instead  of  refining 
the  moral  feelings,  was  made  to  pamper  the  passions  of 
a  profligate  priesthood.  The  torments  of  the  inquisi* 
tion  were  followed  by  the  most  horrid  massacres,  until, 
finally  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the  sacred  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  protestant  churches  were 
destroyed  throughout  France;  the  soldiery  committed 
the  most  scandalous  excesses,  and  aAer  the  loss  of  an 
almost  innumerable  number,  50,000  of  the  most  valua- 
ble and  industrious  of  her  citizens  were  forced  into 
exile..  These  bloody  and  disastrous  occurrences  redu- 
ced nearly  to  nothing  the  number  of  those  who  inclined 
to  the  support  of  virtue  and  undefiled  religion.  Those 
who  remained  and  who  did  not  bow  submissively  to  the 
wicked  mandates  of  the  catholic  clergy,  imbibed  the 
deadliest  prejudice  and  hatred  towards  religion,  seeing 
what  a  wretched  and  corrupt  thing  it  was,  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  vast  and  powerful  estab- 
lishment, that  pretended  to  be  the  infallible  guardian 
and  keeper  of  the  consciences  and  souls  of  men.  The 
putrid  condition  of  the  political  and  religious  atmos- 
pheres drove  men  into  the  gloomy  labyrinths  of  anar- 
chy and  of  skepticism.  The  contagion  was  not  slow  in 
spreading.  It  soon  commenced  heaving  asunder  the 
foundations  of  society.  Rousseau,  sickened  with, the 
thraldom  of  ancient  prejudices,  inveterate  abuses,  and 
the  worst  of  slaveries,  conceived  the  absurd  notion  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  man  by  throwing  off  the 
restrainu  of  civilized  society.  The  depraved  heart  of 
Voltaire,  rendered  outrageously  wicked  by  the  evils  of 
a  perverted  religion,  lauded  the  errors  of  infidelity.  And 
the  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  catholic  church 
bad  been  suchj  as  to  prevent  any  bold  efforts  being  made 
to  rescue  the  rising  generation  from  the  contagion  of 
bad  examples,  and  the  influence  of  false  principles. 
France  felt  the  loss  of  those  valuable  citizens,  who  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV;  and 
deism  and  infidelity,  though  weak  against  the  plain 
doctrines  of  the  cross  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
were  strong  against  the  fanaticism  of  a  bigoted,  and  the 
superstition  of  a  corrupted  church.  The  defence  of 
religion  and  of  social  institutions  fell  into  hands  little 
capable  of  reaping  laurels  in  a  contest  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  morals  or  pure  Christianity.  They  were 
utterly  unfit  to  contribute  to  such  virtuous  and  intellec- 
tual triumphs,  a«  had  cast  a  bright  and  never-fading  lus- 
tre on  the  names  of  Saurin  and  Massillon.  In  these 
unhallowed  conflicts  of  infidelity  and  superstition,  of 
fanaticism  and  bigotry,  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  character  of  woman  to  remain 
unassailed  and  uninjured.  It  would  not  have  been 
otherwise,  if  knowledge  and  letters  had  been  neglected ; 
but  the  evils  of  ignorance  superadded  to  the  frightful 
workings  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  would 
have  increased,  bejrond  the  conception  of  the  boldest 


imagination,  the  mischievous  results.  It  is  tracing  the 
injury  to  the  wrong  cause,  to  contend  that  literature  has 
degraded  female  excellence.  Woman's  countenance 
never  shines  so  attractively  as  when  it  is  irrradiated 
with  the  light  of  knowledge.  Her  worth  is  only  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  such  as  have  felt  the  soflening 
and  expanding  effects  of  education.  And  under  the 
balmy  influences  of  mental  improvement,  and  the 
soothing  consolations  of  religion,  woman  will  shine  as 
cherubimically,  and  sing  as  seraphically,  as  '*any  of 
the  redeemed  on  earth." 

If  female  character  has  not  always  been  exalted,  as 
it  should  be  amongst  cultivated  nation^  it  has  been 
much  fete  so  where  ignorance  prevailed.  And  if  even 
knowledge  has  not  secured  to  her  the  enjoyment  of  her 
just  rights  and  privileges,  the  cruel  precepts  of  dark 
and  barbarous  ages  have  taken  them  all  away.  And 
the  history  of  letters  records  not  a  single  triumph  that 
ifaey  ever  gained  over  the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature^ 
but  forms  one  vast  and  splendid  monument  of  the  vic- 
tories of  morality  and  virtue  over  the  most  hurtful 
passions* 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  expansion  of  our  men- 
tal capacities  never  claimed,  for  knowledge  and  human 
letters,  all  those  blessings  and  prerogatives  which  it  is 
the  province  of  religion  only  to  bestow.  They  would 
not,  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  supplant  it  in 
the  affections  of  the  people.  Its  heavenly  principles 
only  are  adequate  to  raise  man  to  his  primitive  condi- 
tion, to  root  out  those  jarring  and  conflicting  lusts  which 
have  hurled  him  down  into  the  gloomy  abysses  of 
crime,  filled  the  world  with  sufferings,  and  placed  vir- 
tue and  happiness  far  from  the  path  of  his  sinful  pilgr^ 
mage.  Pure  Christianity  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  have  been  granted  to  mortals.  It  is  the  pathway 
from  earth  to  heaven.  It  leads  from  error  to  truth, 
from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  crime  to  virtue,  from 
despair  to  hope.  Before  its  triumphant  march  the 
works  of  iniquity  must  crumble  into  dust,  and  the 
raging  of  human  passions  will  become  still.  Religion 
can  pour  the  healing  balm  into  the  corrupted  heart, 
and  administer  the  sweetest  consolations.  No !  learn- 
ing does  not  seek  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  devotion. 
It  bows  reverently  before  the  Bible  and  cries,  *'  thou 
art  worthy  to  receive  all  homage  and  adoration.**  Even 
human  wisdom  does  not  teach  infidelity.  Whilst  na- 
ture and  all  her  wonders  and  beauties,  her  green  val- 
lies  and  her  rugged  mountains,  the  gentle  ripples  of 
her  streamlets  and  the  roaring  of  her  cataracts,  the 
soft  zephyr  of  evening  and  the  whirling  tornado,  all, 
all  point  to  the  ruling  hand  of  infinite  goodness,  and 
sing  the  praises  of  their  Creator,  knowledge  decked  in 
a  thousand  fascinating  charms  joins  in  the  universal 
chorus.  All  the  power  that  we  contend  for  as  belong- 
ing to  human  learning  is,  that  by  giving  employment 
to  our  resfleflis  mental  fitculties,  it  will  preserve  us  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  follies  and  vices  of  life,  restrain- 
ing many  an  evil  prompting,  and  preparing  us  better 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  pure  religion  to  make  us 
more  valuable  citizens.  Ignorance  may  be  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  bigotry,  superstition  and  fiioatieism, 
but  piety  grows  better  in  the  sunshine  of  knowledge. 
And  if  the  annals  of  the  world  are  impartially  ex- 
amined, we  will  find,  that  the  dear  and  costly  expe- 
rience of  a  thousand  ages  will  uach,  that  it  is  the  duty 
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of  every  patriot  mod  good  men,  and  eepedally  of  every 
ehriuian,  to  use  all  his  powers  in  disseminating  useful 
information  among  the  people,  and  to  oppose  every 
thing  that  would  eneouiage  ignorance. 

The  '*  native  of  Petersburg"  can  find  nothing  but  poi- 
son in  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  points 
to  the  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  world  as  a  signal 
proof  of  the  unhallowed  eifects  of  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  in 
vain  look  for  the  evidences  df  his  positions;  Where 
are  the  facts  from  which  his  conclusions  are  drawn? 
If  the  race  of  men  before  the  flood  were  more  corrupt 
than  the  generations  since,  why  sttribute  it  to  their 
superior  understanding  7  Where  are  the  monuments 
of  their  exalted  wisdom  7  Swept  fh»i  remembrance  ? 
Or  did  they  only  exist  in  the  visions  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation? The  inspired  writer  tells  us,  **  there  were 
giants  in  those  days ;  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown.**  The  learned  Thomas  Scott  sup- 
poses they  were  men  of  great  stature,  and  celebrated 
for  their  deeds  of  wickedness,  and  their  exploits  as  war- 
riors. There  are  many  causes  which  might  have  con- 
tributed to  their  unparalleled  depravity.  Tet,  we  are 
at  a  Ion  to  conceive  the  reason  why  they  should  be 
considered  superior  in  the  powera  of  the  intellect,  to 
any  of  the  other  nations  that  have  flourished  on  our 
earth ;  and  even  admitting  that  they  were,  there  ic  no 
rational  ground  for  us  to  believe,  that  knowledge  in- 
creased the  wickedness  of  their  heirtSb  It  was  a  de- 
praved heart,  and  not  an  enlightened  understanding, 
which  imbrued  the  hands  of  Cain  in  his  brothel's  bkrad. 
No  voice  of  warning  comee  to  ue  from  the  experience 
of  the  agee  beyond  the  flood,  teaching  us  to  shun  the 
consequences  of  education.  The  wreck  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world  was  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  dreadful 
evils  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Man  had  tasted  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  which  had  rendered  his  will  perverse, 
and  had  poisoned  his  moral  constitution :  and  though 
the  same  act  which  had  brought  disease  and  vice  into 
the  world,  had  given  to  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reasoning  and  investigating  powers,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  of  forming  just  conclusions  of 
the  tendency  of  actions,  yet  the  effects  of  his  lallen 
state  were  such  as  to  obscure  his  high  intellectual  illu- 
mination, and  to  render  nerveless  all  the  energies  of 
his  character,  the  development  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any  noble  or  eialted 
purpose.  Perverse  moral  feelings  bewildered  and  stu- 
pified  his  mental  qualities,  and  made  them  useless  to 
the  purposes  of  his  being,  until  he  was  taught  by  the 
sad  lessons  of  experience,  by  sufleringa  and  by  trials, 
to  regard  the  admonitions  of  his  judgments  and  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  undentanding.  And  in  the  primi- 
tive sges  the  history  of  man  proves,  that,  through  the 
perversity  of  his  will,  he  disregarded  the  warning 
voice  of  his  own  reason,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of 
heaven. 

The  writer,  whose  sentiments  we  have  been  appo- 
sing, thinks  he  perceives  in  the  history  of  the  son  of 
David,  to  whom  Qod  had  given  **  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  so  that  before  him  there  was  none  like 
unto  him,  neither  after  him  was  there  to  arise  any  like 
unto  him,**  the  utter  worthlessness  of  an  enlightened 
undentanding  in  exerting  a  salutary  influence  over  the 
will    The  giver  of  all  good,  who  was  leelf  jrfeaied  at 


the  request  of  Solomon,  did  not  thus  slightly  valae  tk 
gifts  which  were  granted  him. 

Considering  man  aaan  intellectual  being,  as  the  woik 
of  a  great  Creator  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  facul- 
ties, which  be  must  develope  and  exercise  to  aecore  ftr 
himself  happiness,  and  to  render  himself  ueefol  \o»- 
c>^7»  ^^  ^  removed  from  the  prejodieei  and  peaioni 
which  accompanied  the  breaking  out  of  the  refonnation, 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  which  have  flowed  from  tliat 
remarkable  occurrence.  Amongst  the  thooMod  oUter 
blessings  which  it  has  dispensed,  it  has  girea  t  airt 
footing  to  freedom  of  thought  and  opinioD,  and  ibos 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  human  URprovemeaL  If 
truth  be  the  aliment  of  the  soul,  to  teach  it  enor  is  to 
deny  it  the  proper  nourishment.  Eiror  ti  the  greet 
enemy  of  man,  and  the  malignant  destroyer  of  ell  tbe 
excellenoes  of  his  nature.  It  withecs  up  the  ioteUect, 
and  man,  whom  it  was  sent  to  enlighten,  mkt  dowi 
to  his  kindred  dust  For  ages  did  the  Catbolie  )uertf< 
chy  dKtate  what  the  people  were  to  belieTe,  end  bow 
they  were  to  act;  confining  the  speealatioea  of pbi^ 
loaopby  within  the  limits  of  vulgar  theory,  aad  chela- 
ing  the  human  mind  down  from  its  noble  flights;  at- 
tempting to  raise  an  altar  to  God  upon  the  ruins  of  ibt 
temple  of  science ;  and  to  veil  in  deeper  mystery  the 
wonderful  works  of  creation.  The  inqoieitioDi  ibe 
pretended  guardian  of  the  christian  faith,  deooaiwed 
the  immortal  Qaliieo  as  the  abettor  of  indigioosopi- 
nkms,  and  compelled  the  old  astronomer  to  abjore  tbe 
heresy  of  the  earth'a  motion.  What  a  mortifyiag  pic- 
ture of  atrocious  and  unpardonable  pre«imptioo!  A 
venerable  philosopher,  with  his  head  atlvered  ofcr  bf 
the  study  of  nature,  forced  to  disavow,  sgaioat  rvsoe 
and  conscience,  the  great  tmtha  which  be  had  publisbed 
to  the  worM,  and  which  ahone  forth  in  every  pert  of 
thoee  heavens  to  which  he  appealed  I  An  asseaibly  of 
reverend  cardinals,  encireling  the  old  man  apoo  hk 
kneea,  fixing  the  laws  and  amngeflMOU  of  natore, 
repressing  the  great  truths  which  she  unfolda,  end  coo- 
demning  to  punishment,  the  mighty  ssge  who  fiittdii- 
ckieed  to  man  the  unexplored  regions  of  bomidlcsi 
space.  We  hope  that  such  attempts  to  check  the  pro- 
fi;reas  of  the  human  intellect  were  the  efibrts  of  eipi- 
ring  bigotry.  The  progress  of  religious  and  etril  free- 
done,  ainoe  the  reformation,  has  erected  a  atroog  barrier 
againat  auch  humiliating  oppression.  Religion  aod 
knowledge  can  now  advance  side  by  side,  dispeM>"S 
their  blessinga,  elevating  and  exalting  the  oDodiuoeiif 
humanity. 

Are  we  to  be  told  by  a  Virginian,  by  a  natiteof  tbe 
land  of  Waahington  and  Henry,  the  great  ebaoipioa* 
of  civil  and  religiooa  freedom,  that  the  refonDersvooid 
have  done  more  essential  service  for  rel^ion  aod  mae- 
kind,  by  merely  correcting  the  glaring  aboen  of  die 
''ancient  cstabliehQient,*'  and  by  perpetuating  its  do- 
minion, than  by  breaking  the  aceptre  of  iu  power,  aad 
leaving  the  mind  free  to  exercise  its  faculties  in  fiodiag 
out  truth,  and  in  detecting  vice?  Is  it  probable  tbatit 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  religion,  liberty  aad  ho- 
manity,  if  the  guardian  care  and  protection  of  his  bo- 
liness,  the  pope,  were  extended  lo  us?  The  suaggl" 
of  the  last  three  hundrsd  yeara  camiot  have  been  ia 
vain.  The  triumpha  of  freemen  have  not  been  bloody 
victories  over  virtue  and  rel^ion.  Hampden  and  Sd- 
ney,  Washington  and  Lafayette,  did  not  reap  tfa^  n^ 
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«nd  imperisbabto  rewards  in  oootests  for  principles 
whieh  were  to  corrupt  and  rain  their  fellow  men.  The 
▼oioe  of  hanumity  has  proclaimed  them  to  be  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  time,  and  the 
succession  of  eTenls  throw  no  mists  around  their  names. 
Every  conflict  of  TirUitti  knowledge  and  patriotism 
gathers  fresh  flowers,  to  add  to  the  unfading  garland  of 
their  renown.  Their  works  hsTS  left  a  bright  track 
behind  them  for  the  admiration  of  all  coming  time,  and 
are  carrying  light  and  liberty  and  happiness  down  into 
the  dark  regions  of  futurity.  The  final  recompense  for  all 
their  labor,  and  the  coronal  to  all  the  visions  and  trans- 
ports of  their  patriotism,  is  reserved  for  that  period 
which  is  yet  veiled  in  the  womb  of  coming  events, 
when  the  efibrts  of  patriots  shall  have  eompletely  van- 
quished the  power  of  despotism  and  slavery,  when 
knowledge  shall  hokl  its  triumphant  banner,  proudly 
floating  over  the  last  shattered  forces  of  ignorance  and 
error,  when  the  mild  influences  of  the  gospel  shall  have 
bowed  the  vile  lasts  of  men  and  of  nations  into  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  its  efiulgent  beams  of 
light  shall  have  formed  the  never-fading  bow  of  hope 
and  promise,  in  the  last  remnanu  of  the  dissipated 
storm  of  the  passions,  upon  which  mortals  will  gaze 
with  admiration  and  delight  forever. 

It  was  better  to  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  catholics  for  a  season,  than  to  remain  for- 
ever in  the  lowest  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degra- 
dation. The  incense  of  a  thousand  different  altars, 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  dictates  of  piety,  is 
more  acceptable  than  the  oflferings  of  hecatombs  of 
lambs  and  heifers  in  the  ancient  and  stupendous  temple 
of  bigotry,  superetition,  ignorance  and  licenUoumea, 
Men  never  were  designed  to  think  and  feel  exactly 
alike ;  and  all  attempts  to  coerce  them,  have  resulted 
in  crime  and  bloodshed,  and  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
dark  and  destroying  principles  of  infidelity. 

Freedom  of  thought  leads  to  investigation,  and  in- 
vestigation brings  to  light  objects  which  tend  to  arouse 
the  energies.  Intelleaual  excitement,  then,  is  the 
reeult  of  the  cultivation  of  knowledge.  Is  this  excite- 
ment dangerous  to  the  happiness  and  the  social  tnstitu- 
ik>ns  of  man  7  It  has  destroyed  many  an  ancient  sys- 
tem, snd  turned  into  dust  the  lofty  columns  of  many  a 
proud  fabric  It  has  robbed  ignorance  of  its  enchant- 
ment, and  acquired  an  immortality  of  fame  for  nationa 
It  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  truths,  which  have  ex- 
alted the  condition  of  man  as  a  rational  being,  and 
thrown  light  into  the  darkest  cornen  of  creation.  It 
led  Newton  to  bequeath  a  ridi  and  invaluable  legacy 
to  all  that  should  come  afler  him.  It  led  Columbus  to 
discover  the  new  world }  and  raised  Franklin  to  a  high 
eminence  whence  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  disarm  the 
«torm  of  its  terror,  and  to  confound  the  enemiea  of  hu- 
man liberty.  It  led  to  the  gushing  forth  of  those  lofty 
•traina  of  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Dante  and  Milton, 
which  flow  on  as  if  beneath  the  touch  of  an  enchanter^ 
wand,  breathing  heavenly  melodies,  singing  undying 
•ongs  to  which  man  will  listen  with  rapture,  profit  and 
ecstasy  forever.  Man  being  a  restless,  improvable 
being,  the  excitement  of  his  rational  faculties  will  urge 
him  on  in  the  pursuit  of  objecu  that  will  increase  his 
happiness  Lethai|7  to  him  is  a  fiital  disease.  He 
must  have  action,  or  all  his  energies  hasten  at  once  to 
decay.    As  soon  as  the  ease  and  the  refinements  of 


luxury  succeeded  the  ardor  of  patriotism,  the  thirst  of 
military  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  in  the  Gre- 
cian states,  we  no  longer  look  for  those  splendid  exam- 
ples of  heroic  virtue  which  we  all  delight  to  contem- 
plate. The  Grecians  were  enervated,  and  their  great- 
ness was  remembered  as  a  thing  that  had  been.  An 
unrestrained  press  and  freedom  of  opinions,  are  not 
liable  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  to  produce  a  fright- 
ful mental  exeitemenu  The  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion, of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  are  more  strongly 
rooted  in  the  American  soil  than  any  where  else.  And 
yet,  no  author  here  has  attempted  to  win  a  lasting 
name  by  injuring  the  institutions  of  his  country,  or  by 
tearing  down  the  temples  of  morality  and  religion. 
Their  works  will  form  a  bright  and  never-fading  leaf 
in  the  annala  of  literature.  Virtue  itself  feels  exalted 
because  they  have  written,  and  their  countrymen,  for 
ages  to  come  will  be  proud  of  their  fame. 

National  greatness  and  importance  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  resources,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
powera  of  the  nation.  The  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
of  a  people,  is  their  most  valuable  treasure,  and  is  the 
richest  inheritance  for  posterity.  Knowledge  opens 
before  them  the  recorded  experience  of  other  ages,  and 
points  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rise  and  to  the 
fall  of  empires,  and  lifts  a  warning  voice  against  licen- 
tiousness. And  though  poison  is  sometimes  thrown 
into  the  sacred  fountains  of  learning,  shall  they  be 
abandoned,  when  we  have  the  means  of  cleansing  them 
of  the  evil  ?  Every  humsn  thing  is  liable  to  injury  and 
to  corruption.  All  the  works  of  nature  yield  to  the 
destructive  influence  of  time.  The  mountain  fails,  and 
cometh  to  nought  The  river  changes  its  course,  and 
the  sea  its  bed.  The  frail  monuments  of  human  great- 
ness cannot  escape  the  destroyer.  The  most  stupen- 
dous efibrts  of  physical  power  soon  pass  even  from  the 
recollection.  Man's  intellectual  and  moral  struggles 
only,  are  endowed  with  any  force  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  decay.  They  remain  to  tell  the  future  what 
the  past  has  been— to  aroase  the  sleeping  energies  of 
patriotism,  and  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  genius  and  vir- 
tue. If  poor  degraded  Greece  ever  again  rises  above 
the  ruins  of  her  fall,  the  leve  of  country,  the  emotions 
of  heroic  fortitude  and  the  aspirations  after  the  rewards 
of  an  honorable  and  useAil  life,  will  have  been  im- 
planted in  the  boaom  of  her  sons  by  the  melodies  of 
her  poets  and  the  aongs  of  her  minstrels,  by  the  pol- 
ished histories  of  her  ancient  renown,  and  by  the  elo- 
quence of  her  orators.  And  if  the  world  should  ever 
again  relapoe  into  the  morel  and  political  darkness  and 
degradation  of  the  middle  ages,  the  feelings  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  patriot,  imbodied  in  the  works  of 
literature,  would  be  handed  down  to  other  times,  and, 
when  oppression  waa  drunken  with  the  brutalizing 
draughts  of  licentiousness,  they  would  raise  up  a  Bruce 
or  a  Tell,  a  Washington  or  a  Lafkyette,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  outraged  humanity,  and  to  free  the  world 
from  bondage. 


FAME. 

Fame  is  a  dowerless  virgin,  whom  one  must  wed 
from  love^  and  not  from  lucra.— wfMsii. 
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LETTER  FROM  MALTA. 


To  the  Ediior  of  tko  SmUkem 


MtMonger, 


HaIu— It!  flnC  Mitlaroent  lij  the  Phmaciant— aAarwarda  hj  the 
Fhflentcl*ne,  Greeks,  Cuthefeniana,  Rooiaiw,  VandaJe  aod 
Ooihe,  Aralie,  NormaiM,  OeriDano,  French  aod  SpaDiard*-- 
ceded  bj  Charlee  Y.  to  the  koifhta— taken  poaaeaalon  of  by 
(be  order. 

The  question  has  not  been  unfrequently  asked,  whe- 
ther Malta  was  situated  in  Europe  or  Africa.  England, 
by  a  vote  of  her  parliament,  and  for  a  politieal  purpose, 
Toted  it  to  be  in  Europe,  while  for  centuries  the  kings 
of  Sicily  always  termed  it  one  of  their  African  posses- 
sions. Geologists  hsTS  each  tn  their  turn,  as  might  fsTor 
their  views,  stated  it  to  have  been  originally  joined 
with  Sicily,  or  Africa;  from  its  proximity,  it  might 
more  naturally  be  said  with  the  former,  as  Cape  Pas- 
saros  lies  distant  to  the  north  only  fifteen  leagues,  while 
Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  land  of  Africa,  runs  in  a  west- 
northwest  direction,  at  a  distance  little  leas  than  two 
hundred  mtle&  This  is  the  sole  reasoning  of  those 
who  call  it  an  European  island.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  who  have  given  the  subject  their  study,  have  as- 
serted, that  though  it  was  more  distant  from  Africa,  yet 
the  soundings  to  that  continent  were  gradual,  that  it 
was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  the  Carthagenians, 
that  the  islanders  have  to  this  day  the  Arab  features, 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  a  language,  by  which  they  make 
themselves  easily  understood  by  their  Arab  neighbors-— 
and  lastly,  that  the  stratification  of  the  whole  southern 
border  of  the  island,  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of 
Barbery,  which  runs  in  the  line  of  its  direction.  The 
decision  one  makes  on  this  subject,  is  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance to  the  belter  class  of  islanders ;  for,  if  Malta 
is  in  Europe,  they  are  termed,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  Europeans ;  if  in  Africa,  they  are  Arabs. 
Ptolemy  has  placed  it  in  Africa,  while  Pliny  and 
Strabo  have  given  it  a  situation  between  the  islands 
of  luly. 

Malta  is,  in  iti  historical  recollections,  fiir  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
will  not  compare  with  Sicily  for  fruits,  with  Candia  for 
oil,  with  Scio  for  almonds,  or  Tenedos  for  wines-^yet 
in  sacred  history  they  must  all  yield  to  that  of  Malta. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  island  received 
its  name  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  called  it  Meli- 
ta,  by  which  denomination  it  was  known  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  from  the  fine  quality  of  honey 
which  to  this  day  it  produces.  This  supposition  is 
most  probably  oorrecL  Others  have  thought  that  it 
was  called  after  Melita,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris. 

The  most  ancient  writer  who  makes  mention  of  Mal- 
ta is  Homer,  and  in  his  Odyssey,  he  terms  it  the  "  isle 
of  Hyperia.**  According  to  tradition,  it  was  at  that 
period  inhabited  by  the  Pheacians,  a  race  of  giants, 
who  have  left  as  their  remains  the  tower  at  Goso,  and 
the  huge  tombs  now  visible  in  the  Benjemma  mountains, 
which  we  may  describe  hereafter.  These  people  colo- 
nized the  island  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  enjoying  as  they  did  the  chief  navigation  of 
this  sea,  it  was  to  them  of  no  little  importance.  They 
worshipped  not  only  their  own  Gods,  but  also  those 
of  Egypt  and  Persia.  They  erected  several  temples, 
one  in  honor  of  Jono,  as  also  others  to  Isis,  Osiris 


and  Mercury.  This  last  was  the  most  revered,  as  In 
was  thought  to  be  the  protector  of  their  cooocree^ 
to  which  akMe  the  isle  of  Byperia  owed  ils  wealth  isd 
settlement. 

By  the  Phaeacians  the  island  was  called  Ogygia:  it 
was  governed  by  kings ;  aod  several  coins,  sa  also  two 
monuments,  are  now  visible  in  the  mnseooi  of  theBihl- 
tese  library,  which  are  of  Panic  origin,  and  cofcral 
with  their  characters.  The  Phseactans  having  retained 
uninterrupted  possession  of  Ogygia  for  oearij  eight 
hundred  yeara,  were  at  last  defeated  and  drives  oat  bjr 
their  Greek  rivals,  who  colonized  in  their  torn,  aod  of 
whom  no  traces  now  exist,  save  in  the  ruins  of  a  watt  or 
fort  built  in  honor  of  Phalaris,  the  tyrant,  and  sone 
small  sepulchral  mounds,  of  which  there  is  much  dooiit 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  of  Grecian  build.  Where- 
ever  the  Greeks  made  a  conquest  of  a  place,  and  fiormed 
a  settlement,  they  always  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo— 
one  was  built  at  Gitta  Yeoeliia,  the  site  of  which  b  now 
occupied  as  a  public  square,  and  will  be  pointed  oat  hj 
any  Cicerone,  although  not  a  vestige  reoBains  to  tell  of 
the  anciont  ruins,  which  there  for  ages  existed.  Daring 
the  period  the  Greeks  had  possession  of  Malta,  tlwy 
were  first  governed  by  a  high  priest  whom  they  called 
Hierothites,  and  afterwards  by  archons  vested  with 
similar  powers,  as  those  who  under  the  same  oame  ooce 
presided  at  Athens.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
librarian  of  the  Maltese  library,  I  have  seen  seTonl  an- 
tiquities of  these  people,  all  of  which  are  doubtkss  tho 
remaina  of  a  much  later  date,  than  that  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking :  the  most  remarkable,  is  a  mall 
square  altar,  on  which  two  figures  are  sculptured  in  the 
act  of  offering  up  to  the  goddess  Proeerpioe  (to  whom 
the  same  was  dedicated)  a  small  fish— also  a  slatoe  of 
Hercules,  a  naked  figure,  and  of  white  narUe,  well 
executed,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  preserfation; 
several  medals,  the  most  of  which  hsve  opoo  them  the 
effigy -of  an  Isis,  or  a  Juno^  with  an  ear  of  com,  expres- 
sive of  the  fertility  of  the  soil :  the  word  MelsisaioD  ii 
found  on  sll  which  were  shown  to  me. 

About  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  yean  before 
the  christian  era,  the  Carthagenians  made  war  with  the 
Greeka,and  conquered  them.  The  conquerors  penniued 
the  inhabitants  to  retain  their  dwellings  and  wocthip 
their  househokl  gods.  At  this  time,  the  Greek  and 
Phoenician  languages  were  equally  spoken  is  the 
islsnd. 

In  the  first  Punic  war,  Melita  was  sttaeked  aod 
plundered  by  Attilos  Regulus,  and  seized  opon  bf 
Cornelius.  The  Romans,  however,  dki  not  long  reuia 
it  Some  two  hundred  and  forty  jrean  before  Christ, 
the  Carthagenians  were  again  defoated  by  the  Rooisni, 
and  Malta  a  second  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  former 
masters — it  having  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  be> 
tween  the  two  powen  that  all  the  islands  betwees 
Africa  and  Italy  ahould  be  yiekled  to  the  oonqoeroii. 
Sempronius,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  oompletdf  es> 
tabliahed  the  Roman  power  at  Malta. 

Two  pieces  of  marble  are  the  only  remains  which 
the  Carthagenians  have  left  us,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  base,  and  shaft  of  a  chandelier,  on  each  of  which 
there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Greek  and  Phcnicisti 
language.  We  are  indebted  to  the  learned  Abbe  Bsr- 
thelemy  for  the  only  good  transbtioo,  which  runs  si 
foltowsc 
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"  We  Abdaaaar  and  Aaseramor,  the  sons  of  Aasere- 
mor,  the  son  of  Abdassar,  having  made  this  tow  to 
our  Lord  M^lere,  the  tatelar  divinity  of  Tyre,  may 
he  biess  and  guide  us  in  our  uncertain  way,  Dio- 
nysius  and  Serapion,  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  the  sons 
of  Serepion  to  Hercules,  eumaroed  Archegetes." 
It  is  thought  that  those  who  made  this  tow  were 
seamen,  and  prayed  for  a  continuance  of  prosperous 
voyages. 

The  Romans  soon  became  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  island,  serving  as  it  did  to  prevent  the  encroch- 
ments  of  the  infidels,  and  to  afford  an  essy  and  safe 
shelter  to  their  shipping.    They  made  use  of  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  retain  it,  granting  to  the  Greek 
inhabitants  a  continuance  of  all  their  ancient  customs, 
and  permitting  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
They  particularly  encouraged  commerce  and  manu- 
factures :  linen  cloths  were  brought  to  such  fineness, 
that  they  were  exported  to  Rome,  and  considered  by 
these  enervated  people  as  a  great  article  of  luxury. 
They  beautified  and  adorned  the  temples,  offered  in- 
cense to  the  protecting  gods  of  the  island  and  their 
trade,  and  made  the  altars  of  those  gods  respected.    In 
excavating,  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  harbor,  the  Roman  remains  of  a  vast  mole  were 
found,  which  once  bounded  the  fort ;  and  very  latterly, 
indeed  within  the  last  two  months,  while~  the  workmen 
were  engaged  in  digging  a  place  to  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  monument  which  is  now  being  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  respected  Major  General  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  they  came-upon  a  pavement  which 
well  answered  their  purpose,  and  which  was  doubtless 
of  Roman  build,  and  perhaps  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
The  stones  were  laid  in  that  shape,  which  induced  all 
who  saw  them  to   entertain   this   belief.     The  Ro- 
mans have  left  us,  as  evidences  of  their  rule  at  Malta, 
many  medals,  a  few  inscriptions,  and  a  couple  of  sta- 
tues, the  head  of  Augustus  in  basso  relievo,  and  the  bust 
of  Antoniui,  sculptured  from  native  stone.    Their  in- 
scriptions make  mention  only  of  the  repairs  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Proserpine  and  Apollo,  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  theatre.    The  medals  bear  upon  them  the  head  of 
Juno,  the  Latin  word  Meliiakn — while  on  the  reverse 
is  a  triumphal  chain  with  a  Romaic  inscription.    I  had 
almost  neglected  to  mention  an  antiquity  which  is,  of 
all  the  Roman  remains,  the  most  solemn  and  interest- 
ing — it  is  a  large  sepulchral  lamp,  of  a  singular  shape, 
beautifully  and  curiously  made.     It  was  discovered 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  public  museum. 

The  Roman  empire  being  dismembered,  the  Vandals, 
in  455,  took  possession  of  Malta,  and  retained  it  ten 
years,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths,  who 
remained  as  rulers  for  several  centuries :  while  these 
people  governed,  the  temples  were  plundered,  and  the 
commerce  destroyed.  Very  little  is  to  be  met  with  at 
this  day,  which  may  serve  to  bring  to  our  recollection 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  a  small  inscription  in 
the  church  of  St.  Agatha  in  the  old  city  is  indeed  their 
only  monument. 

Belisarins,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian 
to  wrest  Africa  from  the  Vandals,  landed  at  Malta  in 
653,  took  possession,  and  united  it  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Under  this  protection,  the  inhabitants  became 
wealthy— the  emperors,  however,  did  not  allow  to  the 


inhabitants  the  same  commercial  advontages  which 
they  enjoyed  under  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  island 
never  became  so  celebrated,  as  it  was  ages  before,  when 
under  the  government  of  the  same  power.  It  is  said 
the  Greeks,  who  at  this  period  divided  the  trade,  were  an 
abandoned  people,  having  none  of  the  virtues  of  their 
ancestors,  but  cursed  with  all  their  pride,  extravagance, 
and  follies :  these  traits  of  character  drew  upon  them 
the  enmity  of  the  other  inhabitants,  who  on  an  oppor- 
tune occasion,  sacrificed  them  to  the  Arabs.  During 
the  long  period  of  three  hundred  years,  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  to  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Arabs, 
we  have  only,  as  remains,  a  half  defaced  inscription, 
and  a  small  and  singularly  made  figure  of  bronze :  it 
represents  a  youth  kneeling,  with  his  arms  extended, 
and  in  his  hands  a  small  bowl ;  the  whole  figure  is  co- 
vered with  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  unknown  characters, 
and  is  prized  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  as  a  rare,  an 
interesting,  and  a  valuable  curiosity.  The  Greeks, 
after  many  years  of  the  most  servile  oppression,  rose, 
retook  the  island,  and  held  possession  for  thirty-four 
years,  when  they  were  in  their  turn  again  defeated, 
and  by  this  conquest,  their  power  was  most  efiectually 
destroyed.  The  Arabs  killed  all  those  who  by  age  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  disposed  of  the  women 
and  children  as  staves.  These  barbarians  treated  all 
the  other  inhabitants  with  lenity,  paid  a  proper  respect 
to  the  christian  religion,  and  imposed  no  taxes  on  the 
people.  Not  a  long  time  ago,  the  Baron  Zara  had  in 
his  possession  a  large  sepulchral  stone,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  an  Arabian  inscription,  and  the 
Marquis  Barbaro  still  tetains  in  his  museum  some  gol- 
den coins  of  Arab  circulation. 

Anno  Dpmtni  one  thousand  and  ninety,  the  Normans 
conquered  the  island,  and  permitted  those  of  the 
Arabs,  who  wished  to  leave,  to  carry  with  them  all 
their  property.  Those  who  remaincMd,  enjoyed  their 
religion  by  the  payment  of  a  small  tribute.  Count 
Roger,  who  made  this  conquest,  has  left  us  some  coins, 
with  his  arms  upon  them :  this  noblemanj  after  making 
a  treaty  with  the  barbarians  that  all  christian  slaves 
captured  at  sea  by  their  corsairs  should  not  be  held  in 
bondage,  returned  to  Sicily.  In  1S24,  Frederick  II. 
made  a  conquest  of  Celano,  in  Calabria,  and  sent  the 
prisoners  he  made  in  that  provinoe  as  exiles  to  Malta. 
For  seventy-two  years  the  Maltese  were  subjects  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany. 

Fortune  next  threw  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  was  king  of  Sicily ;  it  was  not, 
however,  long  held  in  his  possession,  although  it  re- 
mained for  a  few  years  subject  to  the  French  govern- 
ment— the  brother  of  Charles  being  at  that  period  Louis 
IX.  king  of  France. 

In  1298,  Comeille,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet 
cruising  off  Malta,  was  attacked  by  Roger,  an  Arrago- 
nian  admiral,  defeated  and  killed  :  the  victors  landed, 
took  possession  of  the  island,  the  inhabitants  having 
made  no  resistance.  Charles  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
conquer it,  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  the  empire 
of  his  enemies  firmly  established.  Pious  foundations 
are  the  only  remains,  which  the  Norman,  German,  and 
French  princes  have  left  us  of  their  govern  men  L  From 
this  time,  and  indeed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  little  is  recorded  on  the  page  of  history, 
which  would  be  interesting  for  the  general  reader  to 
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peruse— it  menUons  only  of  the  tyranny  pmcueed  by 
the  rulers,  who  were  eent  by  the  kings  of  Arragon  and 
Castile  to  govem  the  Maltese,  and  of  the  islanders 
haying  subscribed,  in  14S8,  thirty  thousand  Horins^  to 
have  the  islands  annexed  by  king  Alphonso^  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily. 

PART  It 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  given  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  Malta,  from  its  first  aecUement, 
•ome  fiAeen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  until  the 
period  when  it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Sicily.  While  doing  this,  we  have  had  recourse 
lo  several  works,  all  of  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
very  im|^ecl :  it  appears  as  if  each  author,  had  stu- 
died to  contradict  the  sutemenu  of  the  other.  Where- 
ever  we  have  obeervcd  any  thing  which  we  thought 
might  be  interesting,  we  have  copied  it ;  and  for  the 
historical  notices  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  volumes 
of  Boisgelin  and  Vertot,  both  of  whom  were  knights, 
and  consequently  in  all  their  feelings  prejudiced  in  &vor 
of  the  order. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  but  a  rock  of  limestone,  and 
were  it  not  that  veins  of  granite  and  marble  had  been 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Benjemma  hills,  which  ex- 
tend  from  Valetta  in  a  north-west  direction,  it  might 
literally  be  said  throughout  iu  whole  extent  to  be  of  the 
same  sofl  species.  The  soil  has  been  made  by  the 
islanders,  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
assertion  given  by  Brydone,  that  the  earth  was  origini- 
nally  brought  from  Sicily.  In  Hennen*s  topography, 
we  have  noticed  a  long  and  interssting  article  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  soil,  which  we  shouM  like  to 
quote  entire,  as  given  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  TuUy ; 
we  shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  briefly  no- 
ticing it  at  present,  and  torn  to  it  again  hereafter: 
we  have  often  witnessed  the  process,  and  can  vouch  for 
its  veracity. 

A  countryman  wishing  to  make  a  barren  rocky  sur- 
face a  cultivated  plat  of  earth,  commences  by  breaking 
up  the  stones  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  for  a  depth 
of  some  six  inches.  Thisiine  powder  is  carefully  laid 
aside  and  mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth,  which  is  in- 
variably  found  under  the  first  layer  of  stone^a  half 
acre,  which  is  the  avsrege  sise  of  a  6eld,  cleared  in  this 
way,  is  then  covered  with  this  artificial  soiL  By  the 
assistance  of  manure,  *'  and  by  iu  great  aptitude  in  its 
new  form  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  ftom  the  atmos- 
phere,, its  bulk  very  perceptibly  increases,  and  soon 
forms  a  sort  of  concrete  texture."  Watermelons  and 
cucumbers,  requiring  the  least  nourishment,  are  first 
raised,  and  will  flourish  the  succeeding  season — **  corn 
is  the  usual  growth  of  the  third  year;*'  and  it  is  by  this, 
and  similar  processes  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Mal- 
ta and  Goeo  has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  soil  been  found  so  rich,  that  although  only  of  a 
few  inches  depth,  it  will  produce  to  the  husbandman  its 
two  and  three  yearly  crope,  as  a  just  reward  for  his 
toil  and  labors.  It  is  a  common  conversation  here 
with  the  countrymen,  of  their  "ever-pixxlucing  soil ;" 
and  a  most  happy  thing  it  is  for  the  Maltese,  for  had 
not  nature  ordained  it  so,  many  more  instances  would 
be  noted  of  the  death  of  the  poor  from  absolute  star- 
vation. 


In  the  early  part  of  1595,  when  the 
wanderers  in  difiiMrent  parts  of  Europe^  the  king  of  8^ 
cily  proposed,  sbonU  tlie  inhabitants  conwot,  to  yield 
them  Malta  for  their  habitatioo.    L*ltle  Adan,  the 
celebrated  gmnd-master  of  Rhodian  memory^  in  Jam  of 
the  same  year,  sent  eight  commissioners  to  eiplofe  the 
rock,  and  report  on  their  return,  whether  it  would  be  a 
suitable  place  of  reaidence,  or,  in  other  woidi,  he  might 
have  said  banishment,  for  it  could  be  but  little  kste 
them,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  CBJoying  everj 
luxury  on  a  fertile  island,  and  dwelling  at  the  ibbm 
time  in  thp  beautifully  built  and  strongly  fortified  dty 
of  Rhodes.    The  emissaries  at  this  period  fltttered 
themselves,  as   did  the  grand -master,  that  with  the 
promised  assistance  of  galley  alaves  from  Fraace,  of 
money  from  Spain,  and  artillery  from  Eoglaod,  tbej 
should  be   enabled  to  make  a  suoeeesfol  attack  os 
Rhodes,  and  drive  the  infidels  from  the  city.  The  re* 
port  which  they  drew  up  was  therefore  any  thing  but 
flattering.    They  stated  that  the  island  of  Malui  wu 
merely  a  rock  of  a  soft  sand  atone  called  tofa,  aboaiaz 
or  seven  leagues  kmg,  and  three  or  four  broad ;  that  the 
aurfaoe  was  aearcely  covered  with  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  of  earth,  which  was  likewise  stony,  and  very 
unfit  to  grow  com  and  other  grain,  though  it  prodyced 
abundance  of  figs,  melons,  and  different  fruits;  that  the 
principal  trade  of  the  ialaod  oonaisted  in  eotton,  and 
cumin,  which  the  inhabitants  exchanged  for  graio ;  that 
except  a  fow  springs  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  iheie 
was  no  running  water,  nor  even  wells— the  want  of 
which    the  inhabiianta  supplied  with  .cisteros;  that 
wood  waa  so  aoaroe  as  to  be  sold  by  the  pooad— which 
forced  them  to  use  wild  thistles, for  dreotog food;  that 
the  island  contained  about  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tanta— of  both  sexes — the  greatest  part  of  wboo  wen 
poor  and  miserable^  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
soil ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  a  residence  at  Malts  appear- 
ed extremely  disagreeable,  indeed  almost  insoppomble, 
especially  in  aummer.    Such  was  the  state  of  thii 
island,  as  reported  by  these  commissioners  opwaidiof 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  sodiaoooiaging 
that  the  L*lsle  Adam  wept  while  giving  a  perusal  to 
the  document,  which  gave  him  the  unwelcome  iotelti- 
genoe.     The  grsnd-master  found,  that  the  proound 
succors  were  not  forthcoming— his  treasury  empty-lhe 
strength  of  the  order  greatly  reduced,  by  ibe  nsnberof 
those  who  had  fallen  in  fair  fight  against  the  Turk^ 
and  by  those  who  were  deceased  from  the  pbgoe  on 
their  voyage  to  Europe;  with  all  these  aceamoiatcd 
misfortunes  on  his  memory,  he  exclaimed  infollooofr 
cil,  '*  must  I  survive  the  loss  of  Rhodes  for  no  other  end 
than  to  be  a  witness,  and  that  at  this  period  of  my 
life,  of  the  scaUering  and  perhapa  the  otter  ruin  of  aa 
order,  whose  institution  is  of  so  sacred  a  natnre,  and 
whose  government  is  confided  to  me  7" 

It  singularly  happened  that  this  illustrious  <^  man  had 
hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  the  commander  fiosii^* 
brave  man,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  grandmarter  to 
Rhodes  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  Turkish  gam- 
son,  and  what  chance  there  might  be  of  soooesi  should 
an  attadc  be  made,  returned,  and  on  his  entry,  all  pre- 
aent  knew  by  his  follen  countenance,  even  before  he 
spoke,  that  nothing  eouM  be  hoped  firom  his  atatsaeot 
to  authorise  the  attempt. 

Itappeared  that  the  project  which  the  graod^asttf 
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enteitainod  had  been  too  long  delayed,  and  thai  the 
■ame  ha^in^  been  made  known  at  Constaniinopie,  the 
l^nd  seigDor  had  immediately  changed  the  garrison, 
and  put  aeTeral  christians  to  death,  in  the  city  whom  he 
BQspected  of  having  faTored  the  design.  It  waa  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  when  beset  with  dangers,  that  the 
commander  Bosio  himself,  found  means  to  escape  the 
strict  search  which  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  go- 
Temor.  The  knights  haying  heard  this  report,  with 
common  consent,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  ever  again 
recapturing  Rhodes,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the 
other  places  which  had  been  named,  and  which  by  con- 
quest or  grant  would  be  sdtablo  for  a  seat  and  cesi- 
dence  of  the  order. 

Bosio,  who  was  sTer  warm  and  enterprising  in  those 
things  in  which  the  interests  of  his  order  were  eon- 
cemed,  had  been,  on  his  return  from  Rhodes,  to  Modon, 
a  city  of  the  Morea,  where  he  found  two  Greeks  by 
birth,  but  Turks  by  profession,  who  were  filling  the 
highest  places  in  the  town — the  one,  by  name  Cajolan, 
had  command  of  the  fort,  the  other  was  chief  director 
of  the  customs,  and  also  master  of  the  gate  of  the 
mole.    These  renegadoes,  on  being  written  to,  came  at 
night  on  board  the  commander's  ship.    "Bosio  found 
them- thoroughly  penitent  for  their  fault  in  having 
chani^  their  religion,  and  resolved  to  atone  for  it 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  lives;**    After  various 
eonsoltations,  during  which  many  plans  had  been  de- 
vised, it  was  at  last  arranged  as  follows :  On  a  certain 
day  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  should  arrive  in  the 
harbor,  each  containing  some  three  score  of  the  order ; 
that  during  the  night  they  should  all  be  landed,  some 
being  admitted  by  Cajolan  into  the  tower  which  pro- 
tectod  the  fort,  while  the  others  should  pass  through 
the  marine  gate,  kill  the  guard,  and  enter  the  town. 
While  this  was  going  on,  a  cannon  shot  should  serve  as 
a  signal  for  the  christian  fleet,  which  should  be  at  an- 
chor behind  the  neighboring  island  of  Sapienza,  to 
approach,  bombard  the  city,  and  send  reinforcements 
to  assist  the  attacking  party.    This  was  a  favorits  pro- 
ject with  the  French  knights,  who  it  appeared  would 
father  fight  for  Modon  than  take  quiet  possession  of 
the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gosa    L'Isle  Adam,  bow- 
ever,  who  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  preferred  a 
certain  settlement,  to  one  which  was  to  be  gained  by 
conquest,  and  proposed — which  after  a  long  discussion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to-~that  Bosio  should  be  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  request  the  pope,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  order,  to  exert  his  influence  with  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  he  having  been  named  by  him,  as 
*'  arbitrator  of  the  conditions,  and  terms  of  the  feof- 
ment." 

It  appears  that  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to  yield 
the  islands,  ''unless  the  body  of  the  order  would  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  in  quality  of  its  8ove> 
reign — that  a  new  creation  should  be  made  of  a  second 
bailiff  of  the  language  of  Castile — that  in  the  admi- 
ral's absence,  none  but  a  knight  of  the  language  of 
Italy  should  command  the  gallies — and,  lastly,  that  the 
city  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of  Barbery,  should  be 
taken  possession  of  hy  the  order,  and  be  defended  by 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  infidels.  Bosio  after 
having  fulfilled  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  pope,  continued  on  to  Madrid,  where  on 
his  arrival  he  called  on  the  emperor,  and  atatod  that 


with  the  terms  proposed  by  him  it  was  impossible  for 
the  knights  to  accept  of  the  islands— giving  as  their 
reasons,  "  that  although  they  were  all  bom  subjects  of 
different  powers,  yet  the  order  in  general  by  its  pro- 
fession was  independent  of  any  one ;  that  the  only 
view  of  the  institution  was  to  defend  all  christians 
alike  against  the  incursions  of  the  infidels;  that  for 
so  many  years  as  the  order  had  existed  with  some  kind 
of  glory,  it  had  never  yet  been  known  to  .engage 
against  any  christian  prince  in  fiivor  of  another — 
and  with  regard  to  Tripoli,  they  stated  that  sending 
knights  to  defend  so  weak  a  place,  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  barbarians  and  infidels,  was  little  better 
than  sending  them  to  the  slaughter."  The  pope  also 
took  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  the  emperor, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  interests  of  tha  order  of 
St.  John — ^stating  that  "he  had  been  brought  up  in 
it,  and  considered  it  in  a  manner  as  his  second 
femily." 

Though  the  emperor  was  not  easily  caught  with  so- 
liciuitions,  in  which  his  interest  was  not  concerned,  yet 
being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  observed  it  was 
impossible  to  refuse  him  any  things-end  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  boose  of  Medicis  and  the  order  of  St  John, 
owe  their  re-eataUishment  to  the  exertions  of  Clement, 
who  was  at  that  period  at  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  1530,  L'Isle  Adam, 
with  his  council  and  chief  commanders,  arrived  and 
anchored  in  the  great  harbor  of  Malta.  On  landing, 
they  went  immediately  to  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  which  they  performed  divine  service :  this 
ceremony  being  finished,  the  grand-master  entered  the 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which  was  composed  of  wretched  hovels,  and  tenanted 
by  people  of  the  most  savage  and  rustic  appearance. 
Not  a  house  could  be  found  suitable  as  a  residence  for 
the  grand-master— this,  in  connection  with  the  barren- 
nesa  of  the  soil,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitante,  the 
want  of  bread,  which  they  eoold  only  procure  from 
Sicily,  and  no  place  of  defence  in  case  'they  should  be 
attacked,  grievously  sfflicted  L'Isle  Adam,  more  espe* 
cially  when  he  thought  of  Rhodes^  so  fruitful  in  com, 
so  rich  by  ita  fleets,  and  armaments,  and  moreover  the 
capital  of  six  other  islands,  the  most  inconsiderable  of 
which  was  better  fortified  than  Malta.  Eight  years 
had  expired  from  the  time  the  order  was  driven  from 
Rhodes  to  the  period  when  it  was  established  at  Malta, 
and  during  this  long  term  the  knighta  had  been  resi- 
dente  at  Candia,  Messina,  Civita  Yecchia,  Viterbo^ 
Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  Sicily. 

Theae  continued  movementa  were  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  had  not  Charles,  the  emperor  of 
Spain  and  king  of  Sicily,  granted  the  islands  of  Malta 
and  Goro  as  opportunely  as  he  did,  as  a  habitation  of 
the  order,  the  probability  is,  that  with  a  drained  treap 
sury,  and  their  spirita  broken,  each  knight  would  have 
returned  to  his  home,  and  as  a  body  that  these  men 
would  never  have  been  more  celebrated  for  their  deeda 
in  arms,  and  for  the  services  which  they  afterwards  so 
effectually  rendered  to  the  christian  world,  while  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years  they  waged  an  almost  un- 
ceasing war  with  their  infidel  enemiea. 

A. 

Malta,  May  98ih,  1808. 
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SCIENTIiE   MISCELLANEA.— No.  V. 

TENDENCIES. 

We  often  obierve  in  (he  growth  of  natural 
objects,  a  tendency  towarcif  a  certain  form,  which 
they  aeldom  if  ever  aisume.  In  the  common  lan- 
guage of  natural  history,  they  are  said  "  to  affect 
certain  forms."  I  do  not  know  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark,  than  is  afforded  in  the  growth 
of  plants.  Plants  affect  a  perfect  regularity  of 
form — a  regularity  which  sliall  extend  not  only 
to  the  form  and  position  of  their  leaves  and  boughs, 
but  also  to  the  angles  at  which  they  are  joined 
together.  Could  the  trees  of  the  forest  effect  that 
which  they  only  affect,  instead  of  that  endlen  va- 
riety with  which  they  now  delight  the  eye,  they 
would  present  a  stiff  and  monotonous  regularity, 
as  if  jofnted  and  morticed  together  by  Uie  hand  of 
an  artist.  Then  might  a  fanciful  man,  find,  in- 
deed, some  foundation  for  a  figure  used  by  a  cele- 
brated American  botanist,  who  has  spoken  of  trees 
as  "  cities  of  leaves."  This  tendency  of  plants  to 
assume  a  perfect  regularity  in  their  growth,  is 
manifested  in  several  ways.  If  we  examine  one  as 
it  first  springs  fi*om  the  ground — a  young  peach- 
tree*  for  example — we  will  find  that  it  has  two 
large  fleshy  leaves,  placed  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  perfectly  alike  in  color,  structure,  &c 
The  shoot  which  is  to  become  the  future  tree, 
springs  from  between  them  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  earth's  surface.  If  we  wait  until  it 
baa  developed  its  leaves,  and  then  again  examine 
it,  we  will  find  the  second  leaf  just  one  quarter  of 
the  way  around  the  stem  from  the  first,  and  mea- 
suring up  the  stem  a  little  more  than  halfway  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  third.  The  same  will  be 
found  to  be  true  respecting  all  the  other  leaves. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  such  language,  the 
difierence  of  longitude  between  each  two  consecu- 
tive leaves  is  90  degrees ;  whilst  the  difference  of 
latitude  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  leaf  below,  and  the  leaf  above  the  one 
from  which  we  measure.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  at  the  point  where  each  leaf  is 
inserted  into  the  stem,  a  bud  is  formed,  the  embryo 
of  a  future  bough.  By  carefully  dissecting  one  of 
these  buds,  and  examining  with  a  microscope,  the 
whole  of  the  bough,  so  far  as  it  is  destined  to  be 
developed  by  the  next  year's  growth,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  miniature;  each  leaf  carefully  folded 
over  the  one  below  it^and  all  packed  away  within 
four  hard  scales,  intended  to  afford  them  protection 
from  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter.  By  care- 
fully examining  this  bud,  we  will  discover  that 
the  same  perfect  regularity  is  provided  for,  in  the 
growth  of  the  next  set  of  branches,  which  charac- 
terised the  first  year's  shoot.  And  yet  this  per- 
fect regularity  is  never  attained.  In  some  trees 
a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  it  than  in  others,  but 
all  present  greater  or  less  irregularities.  ) 


These  irregularities  result  from  the  actioD  of 
what  a  naturalist  caUs  "  disturbing  causes."  1 
will  mention  and  illustrate  the  action  of  one  or  two 
of  these.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  yoang  tree  is 
growing  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  direction- 
its  stem  is  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  elaiti- 
city — if  bent  by  a  slight  wind  it  soon  recovers,  but 
by  a  stormy  wind  it  may  be  so  far  beat  as  not  to 
be  able  to  restore  itself,  and  thus  a  permanent 
crook  may  be  given  to  the  stem.  Again,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  buds  are  all  formed  at  the  proper 
time,  and  in  their  proper  places,  and  that  ill  are 
carefully  wrapped  up  to  defend  them  against  tk 
inclemency  of  winter.  Of  theee  buds  it  is  not 
probable  that  more  than  one-half  will  anrrm  to 
open  at  the  call  of  spring.  The  most  insigaificaot 
circumstance  may  determine  which  shall  periffa, 
and  which  survive.  Even  the  insinoatioa  of  a 
drop  of  water  beneath  its  scaly  covering,  may 
destroy  a  bud,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  form  of  the  future  tree.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  shoot  on  which  eight  buds  had  been 
formed  at  the  close  of  summer,  and  suppoae  that 
one-half  of  these  are  destroyed  during  the  succeed- 
ing winter;,  it  is  a  coincidence  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  these  should  be  eitlier  the  first,  third, 
fifHi  and  seventh,  or  the  second,  fourth,  sixth  and 
eighth ;  and  yet  all  this  would  be  necemry  ia 
order  to  preserve  a  perfect  regularity  of  form  to 
the  tree. 

An  insect  may  destroy  a  bud,  or  even  a  whole 
bough.  Many  insects  are  taught  by  instinct  to 
pierce  the  bark  of  certain  plants,  and  there  to  de- 
posite  their  eggs.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
part  pierced  swells  up,  and  a  complete  derange- 
ment ensues.  The  nut-gall,  and  the  common 
green  ball,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some  species  of 
oak,  are  produced  in  this  way.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  growth  of  the  plant  was  perfectly  regular 
before,  and  that  no  deleterious  influence  is  exerted 
upon  the  wounded  part  by  the  sting  of  the  insect, 
yet  as  each  bough  receives  an  equal  portion  of  the 
nourishment  taken  in  by  the  root;  and  as  a  part  of 
that  received  by  the  wounded  branch  is  necessa- 
rily employed  in  forming  the  excrescence,  ihere 
must  be  less  left  for  increasing  the  size  of  that 
bough;  and  thus  an  irregularity  is  produced. 

Many  other  of  these  disturbing  causes  might 
be  mentkmed,  but  these  I  deem  sufficient  for  the 
purpoee  of  illustratkm.  By  fer  the  greater  part 
of  them  act  more  powerfully  during  the  winter 
than  during  the  summer ;  and  hence  perennial 
plants  are  much  more  irregular  in  their  structure, 
than  annuals ;  and  those  which  grow  slowly,  than 
those  which  grow  rapidly.  All  plants,  however, 
are  more  or  less  irregular,  not  because  they  do 
not  affect  perfect  regularity  of  form,  but  because 
they  are  never  exempted  entirely  from  the  opera- 
tion of  disturbing  agencies.  And  yet  their  ideal 
regularity  is  very  seldom  so  far  departed  fipom,  as 
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to  unfit  them  for  performing  the  part  assigned 
them  'in  the  economy  of  creation.  It  generally 
happens,  that  about  as  many  buds  are  destroyed  on 
one  side  a  tree,  as  on  the  other;  seldom  if  ever  does 
it  become  so  one-sided  as  to  be  broken  off,  and 
fiill  by  its  own  weight. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  this 
matter,  is,  that  with  every  thing  tending  to  a  stiff 
and  formal  regularity,  such  an  infinite  variety 
has  been  made  to  spring  up  and  delight  the  eye,  by 
what  may  be  called  the  incidental  operation  of 
causes,  whose  chief  end  is  to  produce  results  with 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected. Tbis,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  cited  as  an 
instance  of  economy  in  creation.  So  universal  is 
the  operation  of  these  "disturbing  agencies,"  and 
so  endless  the  variety  of  form  which  results  from 
them,  that  we  might  search  the  world  over  in  vain 
to  find  two  trees  precisely  similar  in  shape.  In 
fact  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  may  say,  without 
laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  extravagance, 
that  there  never  have  been  two  such  trees  upon 
the  surface  of  our  globe. 

A  remark  or  two  by  way  of  applying  this  to 
settle  a  question  of  taste.  A  little  more  than  half 
a  century  since^  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  to 
trim  trees  in  the  form  of  cubes,  spheres,  pyramids, 
cones,  &c.  &c.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me,  I  have  noticed  in  a  few  instances,  something 
of  this  same  taste  in  this  our  good  stale  of  Vir- 
ginia. Such  taste  might,  perhaps,  be  tolerated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  ipountains  in  China, 
which  on  the  authority  of  Osbeck,  quoted  by  Malte- 
Brun,  we  believe,  to ''  have  the  forms  of  the  heads 
of  dragons,  tigers,  bears,"  &c ;  or  even  in  En- 
vionne,  in  the  Valais,  where  their  principal  moun- 
tain resembles  the  old  French  frizzled  wigs ;  but 
in  this  land,  which  nature  has  made  the  depository 
of  many  of  her  grandest  works,  it  is  intolerable. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  much  rather  see  the  same 
number  of  green  boxes  or  barrels,  mounted  upon 
poles,  than  these  distorted  caricatures  of  trees.  It 
was  a  taste  ef  this  kind  which  Goldsmith  intended 
to  ridicule  in  his  story  of  the  seven  sisters  of  the 
Flamborough  family,  who,  on  having  their  like- 
nesses taken,  each  one  was  painted  smelling  an 
orange.  Should  any  of  my  readers  feel  inclined  to 
ornament  the  outsides  of  their  dwellings  with  trees, 
trimmed  in  the  style  just  mentioned,  I  hope  they 
will  improve  upon  the  hint  given  them  by  Grokl- 
smith,and  ornament  the  inside  after  the  manner  of 
the  Flamborough  family. 

No.  VL 
SUPERIORITY  CONFERRED  BY  SCIENCE. 

"A  shopkeeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a 
ship  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  according  to  a 
sample  shown;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  con- 
science, he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store- 


houee,  added  a  certain  quantity  of  water  to  each 
cask.  The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board, 
and  tried  by  the  hydrometer,  was  discovered  to  be 
wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vender  was 
charged  with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  first  denied 
it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human  means  which  could 
have  made  the  discovery ;  but  on  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  water  which  had  been  mixed,  being  speci- 
fied, a  superstitious  dread  seized  him,  and  having 
confessed  bis  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends." 

The  above  is  one  instance  among  many  which 
might  be  mentioned,  of  the  advantage  which 
scientific  knowledge  gives  its  possessor  over  the 
ignorant.  Whilst  the  philosopher  in  his  study  is 
engaged  in  the  laborious  investigation  of  abstract 
truths,  the  question  is  often  asked  "cuibono?" 
But  when  the  results  of  his  investigations  are  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  real  life,  their  benefit  is  at 
once  evident  Perhaps  one  or  two  instances  more 
may  set  this  truth  in  a  stronger  light. 

''On  mount  Pilatus,  near  lake  Luzerne,  is  a 
valuable  growth  of  fir  trees,  which  on  account  of 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  mountain  had  re- 
mained for  ages  uninjured,  until  within  a  fow 
years  a  German  engineer  contrived  to  constrqpt  a 
trough  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane,  by  which 
these  trees  are  made  to  descend  by  their  own 
weight,  through  a  space  of  eight  miles,  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
Although  the  average  declivity  is  no  more  than 
about  one  foot  in  seventeen,  and  the  route  often  cir- 
cuitous, and  sometimes  horizontal,  yet  so  great  is 
the  acceleration ,  that  a  tree  descends  the  whole 
distance  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes.  To  the 
spectator  standing  by  the  side  of  the  trough,  at 
first  is  heard,  on  the  approach  of  the  tree,  a  roar- 
ing noise,  becoming  louder  and  louder ;  the  tree 
comes  in  sight  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
in  an  instant  afterwards  shoots  past  with  the  noise 
of  thunder,  and  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow. 
But  for  the  knowledge  of  the  inclined  plane,  which 
this  German  engineer  bad  previously  acquired,  such 
a  work  as  this  would  have  appeared  impossible." 

The  chronometer,  a  species  of  watoh  constructed 
to  go  with  great  accuracy,  hasof  lato  been  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  determining' longitude  at  sea. 
"After  months  spent  in  a  passage  from  South 
America  to  Asia,"  saysArnott,  "our  captain's 
chronometer  announced  that  a  certain  point  of 
land  was  then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles;  and  in  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on 
the  mast  gave  the  joyous  call, '  land  ahead  !*  veri- 
fying the  report  of  the  chronometer  almost  to  a 
mile,  afler  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural  at 
such  a  moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertain- 
ties of  ancient  navigation  before  the  mind,  to  exult 
in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved. 
Had  the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in 
all  that  time  changed  even  a  little,  its  announce- 
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ment  would  have  bten  worse  than  uselesi — ^but  in 
the  night,  and  in  (he  day,  in  etorm,  and  in  calm,  in 
heat,  and  in  cold— while  the  persons  around  it  were 
experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodi- 
ly condition,  its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping 
exact  account  of  the  rolling  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
stars;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves,  it 
was  always  ready  to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very 
spot  of  the  globe  over  which  it  had  arrived."  In 
one  point  of  view,  this  result  appears  to  arise  from 
the  perfection  of  the  chronometer's  mechanism ; 
but  had  not  the  man  of  science  determined  the 
exact  figure  of  the  earth,  and  its  rate  of  motion 
around  both  its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  the  chro- 
nometer could  have  given  no  information  respect- 
ing longitude ;  it  would  have  told  its  tale  indeed, 
but  without  science  as  its  interpreter,  that  late 
would  have* remained  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of 
an  unknown  tongue.  a.  d.  o. 


DUTY  OF  MOTHERS. 

BT  MRS.  8IO0URNBT.* 

Mothers  best  disehaiige  their  duty  to  the  community, 
by  tralnin|r  up  those  who  shall  give  it  strength  and 
btaoty.  Their  unwearied  labors  should  eoincide  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  Psalmist,  that  their  "  sons  may 
be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  iheir  daughters, 
as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace."  They  would  not  wish  to  leave  to  society, 
where  they  had  themselves  found  proteciion  and  solace, 
a  bequest  that  would  dishonor  their  memory. 

We,  who  are  mothers,  ought  to  feel  peculiar  solici- 
tude with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  our  daughters 
are  reared.  Being  more  constantly  with  us,  and  more 
entirely  under  our  control  than  sons,  they  will  be  natu- 
rally considered  as  our  represents  tires,  the  truest  tests 
of  our  system,  the  strongest  witnesses  to  a  fV»ture  gene- 
ration, of  our  fidelity  or  negleeL 

"Unless  women,"  said  the  venerable  Fellenberg, 
'*  are  brought  up  with  industrious  and  religious  habits, 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  educate  the  men :  for  they  are  the 
ones  who  keep  the  character  of  men  in  its  proper  eleva- 

•  The  rule  which  we  aeually  DbeerTe,  It  to  leftreoor  readen  to 
form  their  own  judgmenta  upon  the  lebora  of  our  eontribatore, 
without  comment  ar  commendation  from  onrselres.  We  ehall 
be  justified,  howerer,  in  departing  from  thia  rule,  in  reference  to 
this  snide  from  the  pen  of  Mr*.  Sigournef,  if,  by  so  doing,  ft 
■hall  arrest  the  attention  of  our  readers  generally.  To  say  noth. 
Ing  of  Its  characteristic  graces  of  style,  the  subject  of  which  It 
treats  Is  of  momentous  importance  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  (he  community ;  and,  If  It  were  possible,  It  shoaM  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  erery  mother  capable  of  appreciating  the 
beauty  and  oriflnality  of  its  thoughts  and  precepts.  Wa  owa 
ourselree  lo  hare  been  highly  delighted  with  It,  as  we  usually 
are  with  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  highly  gifted  lady.  The 
genius,  taste,  and  morality  of  our  country  are  already  much  In- 
debted  to  her,  and  her  fame  as  an  authoress  Is  the  public  pro- 
perty of  the  nation.  We  do  not  know  wbether  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney  have  been  as  yet  generally  introduced  Into  our 
southern  female  schools ;  If  not,  they  cerulnly  should  be,  whe- 
ther they  are  regarded  as  chaste  models  of  composition,  or  as 
repositories  of  all  that  is  purs  In  seutlment  and  subliaie  in 
morals.— [£(f.  So,  Lit,  Mfts. 


lion."  Our  duty  to  the  comrnonity,  which  mast  be 
discharged  by  the  education  of  a  whole  race,  coopriief 
many  unobtrusive,  almost  invisible  points,  which  id 
deuil  may  aeem  trivial,  or  at  least  desultory,  but  which 
are  still  as  important,  as  the  rain-drop  to  the  ciaten),(ir 
the  rill  to  the  broad  atream. 

A  long  period  allotted  to  study ;  a  thorough  impbn- 
tation  of  domestic  tastes,  and  a  vigilant  guardianship 
over  simplicity  of  character,  are  essential  to  the  daugb- 
ters  of  a  republic  That  it  is  wise  to  give  the  grcatot 
possible  extent  to  the  season  of  tutelage,  for  those  who 
have  much  lo  learn,  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  If 
they  are  to  teach  others,  it  is  doubly  important  And 
there  is  no  country  on  earth,  where  ao  many  females 
are  employed  in  teaching,  as  in  our  own.  Indeed,  from 
the  position  that  educated  women  here  maintain,  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  establish  the  point,  that  they  tre  ail 
teachers,  all  forming  other  beings  upon  the  model  of 
their  own  example,  however  unconscious  of  the  fad. 
To  abridge  the  education  of  the  educator,  is  to  stint  the 
culture  of  a  plant,  whose  "  leavea  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations." 

1  was  delighted  to  hear  a  young  lady  say,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  "I  cannot  bear  to  think  yd  of  leaving 
school,  .1  have  scarcely  befi^on  to  learn."  With  pro- 
priety might  she  expreis  this  sentiment,  though  she 
was  eminent  both  in  atudies  and  accomplishmeota,— if 
the  great  Michael  Angelo,  could  adopt  for  his  motu^  in 
hia  ninetieth  year—*'  aneorm  tmjaais," — and  "  yet  I  am 
learning." 

It  has  unfortunately  been  too  modi  the  custon  in  mr 
country,  not  only  to  shorten  the  period  allotted  to  the 
education  of  our  aex,  but  to  fritter  away  even  that  brief 
period,  in  contradictory  pursuits  and  pleasures.  Pa- 
rente  have  blindly  lent  their  influence  to  this  usage.  To 
reform  it,  they  must  oppose  the  tide  of  fashion  and  of 
opinion.  Let  them  instruct  their  daughters  to  resist  tbe 
principle  of  conforming  in  any  reapect  to  the  example  of 
those  around  them,  unless  it  is  rational  in  itself,  and 
correctly  spplicable  to  them  as  individosls.  A  proper 
expenditure  for  one,  would  be  ruinous  extravagance  io 
another.  So,  if  some  indiscreet  mothers,  permit  their 
youni;  daughters  to  waste  in  elaborate  dress  sod  6sb- 
ionable  parties,  the  attention  which  should  be  deroted 
to  study,  need  their  example  be  quoted  as  s  preeedeDi? 
Todottt  tdken  do,  which  is  the  rule  of  tbe  andiinking, 
is  oAen  to  copy  bad  taste  and  erring  judgment.  We 
use  more  discrimination  in  points  of  trifling  import 
We  pause  and  compare  patterns,  ere  we  purchase  a 
garment  which,  perchance,  lasts  but  for  a  single  season. 
Why  should  we  adopt  with  little  inquiry,— or  nn  the 
strength  of  doubtful  precedent, — a  habit,  which  may 
stamp  the  character  of  our  children  forever? 

When  circumstances  require,  the  youngest  giri  should 
be  taught  not  to  ftar  to  differ  from  her  companions, 
either  in  costume,  manners,  or  opinion.  Singularity  for 
its  own  sake,  and  every  approach  to  eccentricity,  should 
be  deprecated  and  diacouraged.  Even  necessary  varia- 
tions  from  those  around,  must  be  managed  with  deli* 
cacy,  so  as  not  to  wound  feeling,  or  exasperate  preju- 
dice. But  she  who  dares  not  to  be  independent,  when 
reason  or  duty  dictate,  will  be  in  danger  of  forfciiiog 
decision  of  character,  perhaps,  integrity  of  principle. 

Simple  attire,  and  simple  manners,  are  the  natorti 
ornaments  of  those  who  are  obtaining  their  sehod  edu- 
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cation*  They  have  the  beauty  of  fitness,  and  the  policy 
of  leaving  the  mind  free,  for  its  precious  pursuits. 
Love  of  display,  every  step  towards  afl^ctaiion,  are 
destructive  of  the  charms  of  that  sweet  season  of  life. 
Ceremonious  visiting,  where  showy  apparel,  and  late 
hours  prevail,  must  be  avoided.  I  feel  painful  sympa- 
thy  for  those  mothers,  who  expose  their  young  daughters 
to  such  excitements,  yet  expect  them  to  return  unim- 
paired and  docile,  to  the  restraints  of  school  discipline. 
"  Those  who  forsake  useful  studies,"  said  an  andent 
philosopher,  "for  useless  speculations,  are  like  the 
Olympic  gamesters,  who  abstained  from  necessary  la- 
bors, that  they  might  be  fit  for  such  as  were  not  sa** 

Shall  I  allude  to  the  want  of  expediency,  in  exhibit* 
ing  very  young  ladies  in  mixed  society?  Their  faces 
become  familiar  to  the  public  eye.  The  shrinking  deli- 
cacy of  their  privileged  period  of  life  escapes.  The 
-dews  of  the  rooming  are  too  suddenly  exhaled.  They 
get  to  be  accounted  old,  ere  they  are  mature, — more  is 
expected  of  them,  than  their  unformed  characters  can 
yield, — ^and  if  their  discretion  does  not  surpass  their 
years,  they  may  encounter  severe  criticism,  perhaps 
calumny.  When  they  should  be  just  emerging  as  a 
fresh  opened  blossom,  they  are  hackneyed  to  the  com- 
mon gaze,  as  the  last  year's  Souvenir,  which  by  cour- 
tesy or  suflRsrence,  maintains  a  place  on  the  centre-table, 
though  iu  value  has  deteriorated.  Is  not  the  alterna- 
tive either  a  premature  marriage,  or  an  obsolete  con- 
tinuance in  -the  arena  of  fashion,  with  a  somewhat 
mortifying  adherence  to  the  fortunes  of  new  candidates, 
as,  grade  after  grade,  they  assert  their  claims  to,fleeting 
admiration,  or  vapid  flattery  7 

How  much  more  fiiithfully  does  the  mother  perform 
her  duty,  who  brings  forth  to  society,  no  crude  or 
superficial  semblance  of  goodness,  but  the  well-ripened' 
fruit  of  thorough,  prayerful  culture.  Her  daughter, 
associated  with  herself,  in  domestic  cares,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  gathered  the  wealth  of  intellectual  know- 
ledge, is  now  qualified  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
sphere  which  she  embellishes.  Adorned  with  that 
simplicity  which  attracts  every  eye,  when  combined 
with  good  breeding,  and  a  right  education,  she  is 
arrayed  in  a  better  panoply  than  the  armor  of  Semira- 
mis,  or  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Cleopatra,  for  whom  the 
Roman  lost  a  world. 

Simplicity  of  language,  as  well  as  of  garb  and  man- 
ner, is  a  powerful  ingredient  in  that  art  of  pleasing, 
which  the  young  and  lovely  of  our  sex  are  supposed  to 
study.  The  conversation  of  children  is  rich  in  this 
charm.  Books  intended  for  their  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment, should  consult  their  idiom.  Ought  not  females  to 
excel  fn  the  composition  of  elementary  works  for  the 
juvenile  intellect,  associated  as  they  are  with  it,  in  its 
earliest  and  least  constrained  developments  7  The 
talented  and  learned  man  is  prone  to  find  himself  em- 
barrassed by  such  a  labor.  The  more  profound  his 
researches  in  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  farther  must  he  retrace  his  steps,  to  reaeh  the  level 
of  infantine  simplicity.  Possibly,  he  might  ascend 
among  the  stare,  and  feel  at  home ;  but  to  search  for 
honey-dew  in  the  bells  of  flowers,  and  among  the  moss- 
cup9,  needs  the  beak  of  the  humming-bird,  or  the  wing 
of  the  butterfly.  He  must  recall,  with  painful  effort, 
the  far-oflT  days,  when  he  "  thought  as  a  child,  spake 
as  a  child,  anderatood  as  a  child."    Fortunate  will  he 


be,  if  the  "strong  meal"  on  which  he  has  so  long  fed, 
have  not  wholly  indisposed  him  to  relish  the  '*  milk  of 
babes."  If  he  is  able  to  arrest  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  charmed  him  when  life  was  new,  he  will  still  be 
obliged  to  transfuse  them  into  the  dialect  of  childhood. 
He  must  write  in  a  foreign  idiom,  where,  not  to  be 
ungrammatical  is  praise,  and  not  utterly  to  fiiif,  is  vic- 
tory. Perhaps,  in  the  attempt,  he  may  be  induced  to 
exclaim,  with  the  conscious  majesty  of  Milton — *'  my 
mother  bore  me,  a  speaker  of  that,  which  Qod  made  my 
own,  and  not  a  translator." 

It  has  been  somewhere  asserted,  that  be  who  would 
agreeably  instruct  children,  must  become  the  pupil  of 
children.  They  are  not,  indeed,  qualified  to  act  as 
guides  among  the  steep  cliflfs  of  knowledge  which  they 
hsTe  never  traversed ;  but  they  are  most  skilful  con- 
ductora  to  the  green  plats  of  turf,  and  the  wild  flowere 
that  encircle  its  base.  They  best  know  where  the 
violets  and  kingcups  grow,  which  they  have  themselves 
gathered,  and  where  the  dear  brook  makes  mirthful 
music  in  its  pebbly  bed. 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  a  little  girl  telling  a  story 
to  her  younger  brother  or  sister  7  What  adaptation  of 
subject,  circumstance,  and  epithet?  If  she  repeats 
what  she  has  heard,  how  naturally  does  she  simplify 
every  train  of  thought.  If  she  enten  the  region  of 
invention,  how  wisely  does  she  keep  in  view  the  taste 
and  comprehension  of  her  auditor.  Ah,  how  powerful 
is  that  simplicity,  which  so  readily  unlocks  and  rules 
the  heart,  and  which,  *'  seeming  to  have  nothing,  pos- 
sesseth  all  things." 

Those  who  are'  conversant  with  little  children,  are 
not  always  disposed  sufficiently  to  estimate  them,  or  to 
allow  them  the  high  rank  which  they  really  boki  in  the 
scale  of  being.  In  regarding  the  acorn,  we  forget  that 
it  comprises  within  its  tiny  round  the  future  oak.  It 
is  this  want  of  prospective  wisdom,  which  occasions 
ignorant  peraons  often  to  despise  childhood,  and  renders 
some  portions  of  its  early  training  seasons  of  bitter 
bondage.  "  KnowUdge  U  on  mpresfim  rf  fUature^** 
sakl  Lord  Bacon.  They  who  impart  it  to  the  young, 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  its  original  nature,  or  divide 
the  toil  from  the  reward.  Educated  females  ought 
especially  to  keep  bright  the  links  between  knowledge 
and  happiness.  This  is  one  mode  of  evincing  gratitude 
to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  for  the  generosity  with 
which  it  has  renounced  those  prejudices,  which  in  past 
times  circumscribed  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  sex. 

May  I  be  excused  for  repeatedly  urging  them  to  con- 
vince the  community  that  it  has  lost  nothing  by  this 
liberality  7  Let  not  the  other  ser  be  authorised  in 
complaining  that  the  firesides  of  their  fathera  were 
better  regulated  than  their  own.  Give  them  no  chance 
to  threw  odium  upon  knowledge,  from  the  faults  of  its 
allies  and  disciples.  Rather  let  them  see,  that  by  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  education,  you  are 
made  better  in  every  domestic  department,  in  every 
relative  duty — more  ardent  in  every  hallowed  effort  of 
benevolence  and  piety. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  distaste  for  househoM  indus- 
try, which  some  young  ladies  evince,  is  the  necessary 
effect  of  a  mere  expanded  system  of  education.  Is  it 
not  rather  the  abuse  of  that  system  7  or  may  it  not 
radically  be  the  fault  of  the  mother,  in  neglecting  to 
mingle  day  by  day,  domestic  knowledge  with  intellec- 
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tual  calture?  in  fbrgetting  that  the  warp  needa  a  wool; 
ere  the  rich  Upeatry  can  be  perfeaf  I  an  not  prepared 
to  asaert  that  our  daughtera  hare  too  much  learning, 
though  I  may  be  compelled  to  concede,  that  it  ia  not 
always  well  balanced,  or  judiciously  uaed. 

Education  is  not  indeed  confined  to  any  one  point  of 
our  existence,  yet  it  aasnmes  peculiar  importance  at 
that  period  when  the  mind  is  most  ductile  to  every 
impression.  Just  at  the  dawn  of  that  time,  we  see  the 
mother  watching  for  the  first  faint  tinge  of  intellect, 
"  more  than  they  who  watch  for  the  morning.**  At  her 
feet  a  whole  generation  sit  as  pupils.  Let  her  learn  her 
own  value,  as  the  firai  educator,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  her  influence,  she  may  acquit  herself  of 
her  immense  responsibilities. 

Her  debt  to  the  community  must  be  paid  through 
her  children,  or  through  others  whom  she  may  rear  up^ 
to  dignify  and  adorn  iu  Aristotle  said,  **  the  fate  of 
empires  depended  on  educaUon.**  But  that  in  woman, 
dwelt  any  particle  of  that  conserratire  power,  escaped 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  philosopher  of  Greece.  The 
fhr-sighted  statesmen  of  our  times  have  discovered  it 
A  Prussian  legislator,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  promulgated  the  principle,  that  *'  to  the  safety 
and  regeneration  of  a  people,  a  correct  state  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice  was  essential,  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  proper  attention  to  the  earjy  nurture  of  the 
mind."  He  foresaw  the  influenea^  which  the  training 
of  infancy  would  have,  upon  the  wellare  of  a  nation. 

Let  our  country  go  still  further,  and  recognize  in  the 
nursery,  and  at  the  fireside,  that  hallowed  agency, 
which,  more  than  the  pomp  of  armies,  shall  guard  her 
welfare,  and  preserve  her  liberty.  Trying  as  she  is,  in 
her  own  isolated  sphere,  the  mighty  experiment,  wbe* 
ther  a  republic  can  eter  be  permanent*— standing  in 
need  as  she  does,  of  all  the  checks  which  she  can  com* 
mand,  to  curb  faction,  cupidity  and  reckless  competi- 
tion—rich in  resources,  and  therefore  in  danger  from 
her  own  power*-in  danger  from  the  very  excess  of  her 
own  happiness,  from  that  knowledge  which  is  the  birth- 
nght  of  her  people,  unless  there  go  forth  with  it  a  moral 
purity,  guarding  the  unsheathed  weapon— let  thia  our 
dear  country,  not  slight  the  humblest  instrument  that 
may  advance  her  safety,  nor  forget  that  the  mother, 
kneeling  by  the  cradle-bed,  hath  her  hand  upon  the  ark 
of  a  nation. 

Hartford,  Con.  October  18tb,  1918. 


GREECE.— A  SONNET. 

Land  of  the  muaea,  and  of  mighty  men! 

A  shadowy  grandeur  roantlea  thee ;  aerene 

As  morning  skies,  thy  pictured  realma  are  aeen, 
"When  ether's  canopy  is  clear,  and  when 
The  very  zephyrs  pause  upon  the  wing 

In  ecstasy,  and  wiat  not  where  to  atray. 

Beautiful  Greece !  more  glorious  in  decay 
Than  other  regiona  in  the  flush'  of  spring  .* 
Thy  palacea  are  tenantless ;  the  Turk 

Hath  quenched  the  embers  of  the  holy  fane ; 

Thy  temples  now  are  crumbling  to  the  plain, 
For  time  hath  sapped,  and  man  hath  helped  the  work. 

All  cannot  perish — thy  immortal  mind 

Bemaina  a  hak>  circling  round  mankind.  [Btacbpsod. 


FALKLAND,  BY  E.  L.  BULWER  * 

This  is  ■  Toluffie  which  has  been  for  a  coniide- 
rable  time  9ur  U  tapia;  and,  from  the  reputatioo 
of  the  author  and  the  subject  of  which  he  traits, 
has  doubtless  kmg  since  found  its  way  to  the  bou- 
dmr  of  every  lady,  married  or  single,  who  ii  fond 
of  fiishionable  life,  and  ergo  of  fiishionable  oorel 
reading;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  truly 
fashionable  lady  has  little  time  to  devote  to  anght 
else  than  thoM  works  of  folly  and  foolery  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  poured  forth  from  the  pren, 
in  the  form,  and  under  the  name  of  noveli.  We 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  aiming  (o 
rank  the  volume  now  before  us  among  the  pub* 
lications  of  the  denominatkm  just  mentioned.  Far 
from  it ;  we  regard  it  as  meriting  a  much  more 
serious  attention.  We  regard  it  as  possesing  fiu- 
more  than  ordinary  ability  in  the  author,  m  hii 
development  of  character  and  his  portraiture  of 
the  passions.  Yet,  while  we  promptly  award  to 
it  that  meed  of  praise,  which,  as  a  literary  effort,  it 
most  unquestionably  merits,  we  are  lar  from  ac- 
cording to  it  our  applause  for  the  moral  teodeocy, 
which  the  author,  in  his  ingenious  preftce,  would 
foin  flatter  his  readers,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
infuse  into  its  pages.  We  think,  on  the  contrarr, 
that  it  contains  sentiments  supported  by  a  reason- 
ing and  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  aod 
which,  if  suffered  to  pass  unexposed  and  uncoo- 
demned,  are  calculated  to  sap  tlie  very  foundations 
of  those  wise  and  salutary  institutions,  upon  which 
virtuous  society,  and  indeed  every  thing  relating  to 
the  moral  government  of  mankind,  must  ulti- 
mately and  inevitably  de|)enii.  To  expose  the 
deleterious  tendency  of  those  sentiments,  and  to 
pass  upon  them  a  loudly -called-for  condemnation, 
is  the  purpose  for  which  %ve  have  again,  for  a  few 
moments  resumed  our  grey  gooee  quill, 

**  That  mlfhiy  inttirument  of  little  men/* 

We  are  introduced  to  the  hero  of  the  tale  by  a  se- 
ries of  letters  from  him  to  his  friend  Monkton ;  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  is  somewhat  of  a  so/tfoire, 
shrouded  in  the  pall  of  mehincholy,  and,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  a  misanthropist,  ruminating  with 
gloomy  but  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  unsatis^iog 
pleasures  of  a  gay  btl  mondo,  in  the  golden  light  of 
ivhose  flattery  and  applause  he  had  long  mored 
with  glory  and  renown.  He  treats  with  a  proud 
contempt  (and  verily  we  think  justly  too,)  the 
mercenary  motives  which  dictate  the  conduct  and 
call  forth  ihefrundahip  of  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. "  From  the  height  of  his  phikMopbj  ba 
compassionates"  the  imbecility  of  human  greatoetf, 
and  pours  the  phials  of  his  indignation  upon  the 

♦These  remarks  upon  Bulwer«a  "Falkland,**  were  wrineB 
■ereral  yean  alnce.  They  are  now  offered  for  poblkatioo  fron 
m  belief  In  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  an  nndoo  appteow  bu 
been  awarded  to  ibe  imaftoaiy  produciiona  of  the 
noveUat. 
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ductilitj  of  the  fawning  sycopbanti  of  power. 
"  He  imiles  at  the  kindness  of  the  fathers,  who, 
hearing  (hat  he  was  talented,  and  knowing  that  he 
was  rich,  looked  to  his  support  in  whatever  po> 
lilical  side  they  had  espoused.  He  saw  in  the 
notes  of  the  mothers  their  anxiety  ibr  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  daughters,  and  their  respect  for 
his  acres."  In  short,  the  once  gay,  versatile  and 
still  elegant  and  accomplished  Mr.  Falkland,  (and, 
ah!  over  whose  elegance  and  accomplishments 
how  many  married  and  unmarried  female  bosoms 
have  not  heaved  the  sigh  of  a  would-be  seduiai,) 
appears  depicted  to  our  imagination  in  the  solemn 
bearing  of  a  moralist,  and  the  dignified  garb  of  a 
philosopher.  He  presents  to  our  view  that  most 
enviable  picture  which  few  painters  have  been 
enabled  vividly  to  portray,  from  the  extreme  pau- 
city of  the  numbers  of  the  originals  they  are  called 
upon  to  copy — that  of  a  man  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  his  kind,  and  enjoying  perfect  contentment 
in  the  becalming  gloom  of  a  romantic  solitude. 
From  a  view  of  tlie  brilliant  career  he  has  fiassed, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  if,  in  all  the  gay 
and  mercenary  world,  not  one  solitary  l)eing  had 
for  a  moment  arrested  his  triumphant  course,  and 
claimed  of  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh.  To 
this  inquiry,  we  receive  for  answer,  "  that  when 
be  left  Dr. 's,  he  was  sent  to  a  private  tu- 
tor in  D e.    Here  he  continued  for  about 

two  years.    It  was  during  that  time  that but 

what  then  befell  him  is  for  no  living  ear !  The 
characters  of  that  history  are  engraven  upon  his 
heart  in  letters  of  fire ;  but  it  is  a  language  that 
none  but  himself  have  the  authority  to  read.  It  is 
enough  for  the  events  of  that  period,  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  first  awakening  of  Uie  most 
pfjwerful  of  human  passions,  and  that  whatever 
their  commencement,  their  end  was  des|)air !  and 
she — the  only  object  of  that  love — the  only  being 
in  the  world  who  ever  possessed  the  secret  and  the 
spell  of  his  nature — Aer  life  was  the  bitterness  and 
the  fever  of  a  troubled  heart — her  rest  is  the 
grave."  Here  we  find  that  he  has  been  in  Ume; 
but  that  the  unhappy  object  of  his  passion,  from 
some  cause  not  revealed,  had  sunk  to  an  early 
tomb.  We  are  also  reminded  that  that  passion 
was  connected  with  many  sins  and  misfortunes  in 
after  life.  This  we  regard  as  a  modest  allusion  to 
the  career  of  the  roai,  which  he  so  long  and  so 
triumphantly  led,  and  which  has  invested  his  cha- 
racter with  such  an  absorbing  and  thrilling  inte- 
rest in  the  estimation  of  a  majority  of  the  female 
readers — God  forbid  we  should  say  all — who  have 
00  often,  and  in  such  tremulous  anxiety  and  ten- 
derness, followed  through  the  pages  of  this  little 
volume,  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life.  That 
he  had  been  highly  educated,  and  was  born  of  an 
ancient  and  honorable  family — that  he  had  led  a 
successful  career  in  fashionable  life — that  he  loved 
one  sacred  object,  which,  although  dead,  was  still 


unforgotten*-(hat  he  had  "  become  a  weary  of  the 
world,"  and  had  withdrawn  forever  from  the  glare 
of  its  splendor,  and  the  enticements  of  its  follies, 
all  contributed  to  throw  around  him  in  his  state, 
of  what  Rousseau  would  call  loisir  pkUosophique — 
an  air  of  romance,  that  called  forth  our  exalted 
admiration,  while  it  elicited  our  warmest  sympa- 
thy. But,  alas!  <<;Miu<oma;ora  canomus."  The 
scene  must  now  change. 

He  has  a  favorite  retreat  in  the  neighboring 
grounds  of  a  Mr.  Mandeville,  who  is  a* member  of 
parliament,  and  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Lindvale,  who  is  very  young,  very  beau- 
ful,  very  accomplished,  and  the  mother  of  an  inte- 
resting child.  This  immaculate  being — who  is 
represented  "  as  pure  as  an  enthusiast's  dream  of 
heaven,  yet  bearing  withm  the  latent  and  power- 
ful passion,  and  tenderness  of  earth  ;  and  mixing 
with  all  a  ainiplicUy  and  innocence,  which  the  ex- 
treme earliness  of  her  marriage,  and  the  ascetic 
temper  of  her  husband,  had  tended  less  to  diminish 
than  increase" — has  left  for  a  season  the  gaieties  of 
London,  and  retired  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
naturally  delicate,  to  the  country  mansion  of  her 
husband  at  E .  She  has  heard  of  Mr.  Falk- 
land from  Lady  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dalton.  fiy 
the  one,  she  is  told  that  when  he  wishes  to  please, 
he  is  perfectly  irresistible ;  and  by  the  other,  that 
he  is  conceited,  satirical,  and,  in  short,  very  disa- 
greeable. Yet  is  she  very  anxious  to  see  him. 
Her  husband  is  absent,  devoting  his  time  to  his 
duties  in  parliament.  Her  little  boy  is  her  con- 
stant companion,  and  upon  him  she  seems  to  lavish 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  pours  fresh  and 
unobstructed  from  the  perennial  fountain  of  her 
heart  With  him,  on  a  certain  day,  she  takes  a 
ramble  to  revisit  her  former  and  favorite  haunts. 
In  the  course  of  her  rambles,  she  discovers  a  man 
apparently  asleep,  with  a  volume  of  Shakspeare 
by  his  skie.  The  boy,  as  other  little  boys  would 
do,  picks  up  the  book.  The  mother,  all  anxiety, 
takes  the  volume  to  replace  it  immediately,  but 
still  takes  time  to  peruse  a  passage  upon  which 
the  child  had  accidentally  opened ;  and  often  in 
after  days  recalled  that  passage  as  an  omen.  It 
was  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

"Ah,  me !  fur  auf  ht  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  hiatory— 

The  eouru  of  tnte  Uve  never  did  run  emootk  /*' 

"  She  laid  the  book  down,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  countenance  of  the  sleeper :  never  did  she 
forget  the  expression  which  it  wore — stern,  proud, 
mournful,  even  in  repose  !  She  hurried  home,  and 
all  that  day  she  was  silent  and  abstracted :  the  face 
haunted  her  like  a  dream.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  she  spoke  neither  to  Lady  Margaret  nor 
to  Mrs.  Dalton  of  her  adventure.  And  why?" 
emphatically  asks  our  author.    "  Is  there  in  our 
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hearts  an/  preflcience  of  their  miifortunen  ?"  Now 
who,  with  the  foregoing  deecriplion  before  biro, 
can  deny  that  the  pure  and  lovely  being— whom 
he  muft  now  regard  af  the  intended  offering  at  the 
altar  of  the  guiltiest  of  passions — i$  almady  Bidueed  7 
Yea,  even  before  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  the  se- 
ducer has  fidlen  upon  her  ears,  she  has  prepared 
her  heart  to  yield  to  its  solicitations.  The  damning 
propensity  to  commit  that  forbidden  and  most 
unhallowed  deed,  which  it  is  possible  for  human 
depravity  to  conceive,  is  already  alive  in  that 
bosom,  which  but  a  moment  before  was  all  purity, 
and  glowing  with  all  the  consecrated  ardor  of  ma- 
ternal devotion.  We  profess  to  be  totally  stran- 
gers to  the  credulity  which  has  duped  the  majority 
of  mankind.  We  may  be  in  error;  but  when  we 
boldly  and  confidently  assert,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  OB  teduction  in  marrkd  lift,  we  ask,  we 
seek  no  more  cogent  authority  to  sustain  our  asser- 
tion than  the  volume  now  before  us.  We  have 
little  of  credence  to  yield  to  those  fervid  descants 
so  often  sung  about  the  violence  of  passions,  and 
the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  woman.    That  a 


tender  emotions  which  it  was  evident  each  felt  for 
the  other.  "  Falkland  did  not  stay  hag  lAer 
dinner,"  says  the  narrative,  <*  but  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet he  promised  all  that  she  required  of  future 
length  and  frequency  in  his  visits.  When  he  left 
the  room.  Lady  Emily  went  instinctirely  lo  the 
window  to  watch  him  depart ;  and  all  that  nif^t 
his  low,  soft  voice,  rung  in  her  ear  like  the  muiic 
of  an  indistinct  and  half-remembered  dream " 
Very  delightful  musings,  indeed,  to  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  wife  reposing  on  the  couch  of  henbient 
husband,  and  that  too  within  hearing  of  the  wft 
breathings  of  her  innocent  child !  Surely  a  more 
revolting  picture  of  baseness  and  depravity  an 
hardly  be  presented  to  the  imagination  than  if 
here  exhibited.  All  our  thoughts  of  virtue,  deli- 
cacy, and  the  sanctity  of  the  matrimooia]  bond, 
recoil  in  horror  from  this  voluntary  and  miaerable 
prostitutkm  of  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  thewTeral 
relations  of  life — all  that  is  softening  and  elevattng 
in  character — all  that  is  refined  and  separated  from 
the  dross — the  alloy  cff*  human  existence— to  the 
gratification  of  worst  than  bestial  sensuality  and 
lechery.    And  all  this  degrade tkm  loo,  is  made  to 


majority  of  I  hem  are  weak,  and  helpless  too,  and 
that  they  possess  a  violence  and  impetuosity  of  pas-  spring  from  one,  who  a  moment  before,  is  depicted 
sion  and  feeling,  equal  In  every  respect  to  those  of  i  by  our  author  "  as  having  much  that  is  termed 
men,  few,  I  believe,  who  know  much  of  the  gene-  jgemtis — its  warmth  of  emotion — ^its  vividnesB  of 
ral  features  of  their  characters,  will  consider  at  |  conception — its  admiration  for  the  grand— its  af- 
all  problematical.  But,  that  the  possession  of  fection  for  the  good — and  a  dangerous  contempt 
these  ignoble  traits  ofcharacter,  should,  despite  the  for  what  is  mean  and  worthless,  the  very  indul- 
pro|)er  and  resolute  exercise  of  the  redeeming  and  ;  gence  of  which  is  an  offence  against  the  habits  of 
counteracting  qualities,  which  the  Crod  of  nature  :  the  world.  Her  tastes  were,  however,  ioofem- 
has  implanted  in  our  breasts  for  virtuous  purposes,  nim  and  chmtt  ever  to  render  her  eccentric" 
•o  far  conquer  the  ennobling  principles  of  the  Verily,  Mr.  Bulwer,  the  ingenuity  of  your  pen 
heart  and  soul,  as  to  suffer  them  to  succumb  to  the  has  failed  in  this  instance,  at  least,  in  giving  that 
promptings  of  depravity  and  crime,  is  a  position  'consistency  to  the  attributes  of  your  heroine,  which 
in  ethical  philosophy,  from  which  I, for  one,  must  ^  renders  at  all  nece»8ary,  those  arts,. the  posaei- 
beg  leave  most  unequivocally  to  dissent.  And  let  sion  of  which,  in  all  time,  has  so  much  dtflin- 
those  of  the  "  fair  creation,'^  who  may  be  even  now  guished  that  elegant  personage  (so  often  worship- 
listening  to  the  syren  voice  of  seduction,  cease  now  ,ped  and  sighed  for  by  those  delicate  emanations 
and  forever  "  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  from  the  glory  of  heaven,  "  the  lady's  fair,")  com- 
fouls,'*  that  because  of  their  weakness  they  may  monly  called  the  roue!  Your  shades  of charac- 
sin  with  impunity  against  the  thundering  injunc-  .  ter  are  made  to  change  with  the  sbiftings  of  every 
tions  of  the  divine  law,  or  the  still  small  voice  of  scene  in  the  drama.  To-day,  she  is  little  less  than 
their  guardian  angel,  forever  invoking  a  devo-  '  an  angel — ^to-morrow,  she  is  robed  in  the  enticing 
tional  adherence  to  the  heavenly  admonitions  of '  garb  of  the  would-be-adulteress,  panting  for  the 
virtue.  Let  me  ask  them,  too,  if,  even  in  those  embraces  of  a  paramour,  ere  be  has  aspired  to  he- 
moments,  when  they  feel  themselves  least  able  to 


cope  with  the  arts  of  the  seducer,  they  are  not 
more  the  victims  of  the  degrading  and  debasing 
feelings,  which  they  thtmBelvea  have  rather  nur- 
tured, than  attempted  to  conquer  and  discard,  than 
the  arguments  and  solicitations  of  the  lurer  to  their 
ruin. 

To  return  to  the  heroine.     After  her  adventure 
in  her  walk,  Mr.  Falkland,  at  the  suggestion  of 

Lady  Margaret,  is  invited  to  E to  dinner. 

Here  the  future  lovers  meet  to  speak  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  of  course  a  mutual  admiration, 
nnd  both  had  promptly  resolved  to  reciprocate  the 


come  one. 

We  will  not  accompany  the  devoted  couple 
through  the  various  scenes  of  the  conflicts  of  fas- 
sion  they  are  called  upon  to  encounter,  belbre  the 
|)erpetration  of  the  deed,  at  the  bare  recital  of 
which,  the  sensibilities  of  the  father  and  bushaod 
are  tremblingly  aroused  to  the  apfialling conscious- 
ness of  the  frail  and  miserable  tenure  by  which 
matrimonial  bliss  is  enjoyed  in  the  fashionable 
and  heartless  world.  The  author  has  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  his  fruitful,  fervid,  and  eloquent  imagi- 
nation, to  elicit  for  the  guilty  pair  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader.     We,  at  least,  must  assure  him  of 
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our  total  repu^anca  to  award  tbem  ours.  Indeed 
ire  feel,  throug^hout  his  glowing  descriptions  of 
what  he  would  have  us  regard  as  the  struggles 
they  underwent,  ere  the  sacred  ties  of  mother  and 
wife  could  be  severed,  such  an  inconsisUnof  with 
the  estimate  we  had  formed  of  the  character  of 
Lady  Emily,  before  she  is  presented  to  Falkland, 
as  in  our  opinion,  renders  totally  unnecessary  such 
high-wrought  pictures  of  distress  and  suffering. 
We  cannot  feel  that  such  suffering  ever  could 
exist  in  the  bosom  of  one,  who,  like  the  fair  and 
accomplished  adulteress,  seems  to  have  intended 
the  commission  of  the  act.  We  would  almost 
vouch  to  the  author,  that  in  an  action  of  criminal 
conversation,  with  no  more  cogent  evidence  than 
he  himself  has  furnished,  to  make  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  an  honest  jury  a  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible case  o(  malice  prepense. 

We  have  gone  through  this  volume,  we  confess, 
with  no  little  interest   We  have  hung  with  lively 
anxiety  over  many  of  the  scenes,  which  all  will 
admit,  are  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
But  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  one  prominent 
redeeming  principle  to  save  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
from  that  sentence  of  condemnation  which  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pass  upon  it  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.    As  a  tale  of  seduction,  it  contains  no  les- 
son from  which  the  young  and  unpractised  heart 
can  take  such  warning  as  to  prompt  it  to  avoid  the 
rock  upon  which  many  a  frail  bark,  freighted  with 
domestic  hope  and  happiness,  has  been  unhappily 
wrecked.     It  purports,  indeed,  to  contain  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  crime  deserves.    But  the  moral, 
which  that  punishment  would  otherwise  afford,  is 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  eloquent  and  pathetic 
appeals  so  oflen  made  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader.    The  death  and  burial  of  the  adulteress, 
(we  cannot  call  her  the  heroine,')  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  richest  and  most  touching  style, 
will,  we  venture  to  assert,  elicit  from  the  fair 
perusers  of  this  tale,,  in  one  hundred  instances  to 
one  opposing,  the  tears  of  com/iassion  for  the  guilty 
being  who  has  outraged  all  decency,  and  wilfully 
violated  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  moral  respon- 
sibility.    The  horror  and  indignation  which  such 
crimes  should  excite  in  the  bosom  of  exalted  vir- 
tue, is  here  aimed  to  be  supplanted  by  emotions  of 
pity  and  sorrow  ibr  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed, 
which,  more  than  all  others,  is  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  beautiful  temple  in 
which  that  virtue  is  enshrined.     The  author,  how- 
ever, may  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that 
it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  crime, 
wherein  the  prerogative  of  eloquence  has  been 
exercised,  to  gain  for  the  criminal  those  tears  of 
sympathy  which  are  due  only  to  the  martyr. 

A  few  general  remarks,  and  we  take  leave  of 
Falkland.  The  writer,  by  the  foregoing  stric- 
tures, expects  not  to  deter  bis  female  readers  from 
a  perusal— nay,  frequent  perusals  of  the  volume 


before  him.  He  professes  a  too  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  female  heart  and  of  (emale  curiosity, 
to  presume  for  a  moment,  that  his  reasoning,  how- 
ever cogent,  can  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
enkindle  an  increased  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  His  sole  and  engrossing  object 
has  been  to  warn  them  with  the  solemn,  voice  of  a 
sybil,  against  those  sophisms  of  the  author,  which 
a  gorgeous  imagination  has  gilded  with  the  hea- 
venly radiance  of  truth.  Ho  has  sought  to  hang  a 
veil  over  the  luminary  of  vice,,  whose  rays  are 
darting  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  dazzled  vision 
of  incautious  virtue,  in  order  that  that  virtue  itself 
may  behold  and  contemplate  unawed  the  dark 
spots  that  appear  on  its  disk  when  ii  is  shorn  of  Its 
beams. 

To  you  who  have  found  out  that  you  have 
assumed  rather  too  hastily  the  sacred  and  solemn 
responsibilities  of  the  wife  and  the  mother,  and 
now  pine  in  languid  listiessness  for  the  embraces 
of  the  elegant  and  accomplished  roud,  and  ever 
court  those  embraces,  with  all  the  arts  and  smiles 
with  which  guilty  ingenuity  haa  arrayed  you,  I 
have  DOW  only  to  say,  coMK,and  from  this  volume 
derive  all  the  consolation  you  may  need  amid  the 
awful  thunderings  of  the  Sinai  of  conscience. 
Here  you  will  find  a  justification  for  the  crime 
you  may  be  burning  to  commit,  and  be  cheered  by 
the  soul-inspiring  thought,  that,  though  your  pre- 
mature deaths  may  be  clouded  with  a  shade  of 
melancholy,  yet  the  sacrifice  will  be  made  on  the 
altar  of  lovs  !  and  your  graves  will  be  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  sympathetic  sorrow. 

To  the  victorious  roui,  whose  brilliant  career 
has  been  marked  by  a  thousand  conquests,  the 
burning  wheels  of  wliose  triumphal  car  have  long 
heedlessly  swept  over  the  ruins  of  domestic  peace 
and  happiness,  and  the  desolated  hopes  of  silently 
imploring  innocence — who  is  even  now  arming 
again  for  the  conflict,  and  the  terror  of  whose 
name  is  an  unerring  harbinger  of  additional  glory — 
to  him,  I  say,  pause  not  in  your  radiant  course. 
Your  crimes  have  found  an  eloquent  defender  in 
the  matchless  pen  of  the  author  of  Falkland, 
and  with  him  you  may  indulge  in  the  magnificent  / 
contemplation,  that  though  your  lives  may  be 
blackened  with  infamy,  that  infamy  itself  will  be 
eclipsed  by  the  effulgence  of  fame ;  and  the  gloom 
of  the  final  close  of  your  glorious  career,  will  be 
cheered  by  the  consolations  of  an  infidel  philoso- 
phy, more  enticing  far  than  the  enraptured  visions 
of  Chaldean  astrologers,  and  before  whose  enchant- 
ing splendor,  the  little  stars  that  glitter  in  the  fir- 
mament of  the  lowly  follower  of  Jesus,  will  shrink 
away  and  hide  their  dimished  heads.  It  will  prove 
to  you  the  only  goldkn  brakch,  whose  magic 
power  will  guide  you  triumphantly  through  the 
shades  of  gloomy  torment  and  despair,  to  the  re- 
gions of  elysian  peace  and  repose. 

OSCAR. 
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CINCINNATI  ADDRESS, 

Bj  Henrj  Ruffner,  PrMident  ofWathingtOD  College ;  delirered 
in  the  chapel  or  the  CoUeg •  on  eomnrancameni  day,  Jone  9Bih, 
isaa— pobltohad  hj  "  nquaai  of iJm  StndoMa  aad  sudiiory.*' 

Fellow  Citizens  :  It  is  known  to  you  all,  I  presume, 
that  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Virginia  long  since  re> 
solved  to  bestow  their  funds  on  this  college,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  which  certain  branches  of 
military  science  should  be  taught.  If  any  one  should 
inquire  for  the  motive  of  this  donation,  he  needs  only 
to  be  told  that  the  military  associates  of  Washington 
would  readily  follow  bis  example,  and  locate  their 
patronage  and  their  name  where  the  illustrious  Presi- 
dent of  their  society  had  located  his ;  so  that  the  same 
literary  institution  might  serve  as  a  monument  of  all  the 
revolutionary  patriots  of  Virginia,  who  had  ''fought 
and  bled  in  freedom's  cause.** 

They  annexed  to  their  donation  the  request,  that  in 
doe  time  an  oration  should  be  delivered  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  character  and  views  of  their 
association,  and  of  vindicating  their  memory  from  cer- 
tain charges  that  were  made  against  them  shortly  after 
the  institution  of  their  society.  Thus  when  they  con- 
ferred upon  the  college  an  honor  and  a  benefit,  which 
entitle  them  to  our  everlasting  gratitude,  they  asked 
in  return  that  we  should  stand  up  in  defence  of  their 
reputation,  when  they  who  had  ao  valiantly  defended 
their  country,  should  have  laid  their  venerable  heads  in 
the  dust,  and  have  left  nothing  but  their  glorious  -names 
for  calumny  to  fix  her  envious  tooth  upon.  Most  cheer- 
fully do  the  authorities  of  the  college  undertake  the 
office  with  which  the  society  has  honored  them — and 
that  not  for  once  only;  but,  if  our  successors  follow  our 
example,  (as  I  trust  they  will,)  to  all  generations.  One 
declared  object  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  was  '*to  pre> 
serve  the  memory  of  the  American  Revolution,**  and 
'*  to  maintain  the  rights  of  man,*^  for  which  they  had 
toiled  and  suffered  so  much.  With  this  view  they 
desired  to  make  their  society,  a  permanent  one  by  trans- 
mitting it  to  their  posterity.  Having  been  compelled 
by  popular  clamor  to  give  up  this  part  of  their  plan, 
they  have  left  it  to  our  college  to  fulfil,  in  some  degree, 
their  patriotic  intention.  They  are  nearly  all  gone ;  and 
soon  the  last  of  our  revolutionary  heroes  will  have  va- 
nished from  the  scene  bf  their  achievements ;  but  the 
College  of  Washington  and  the  Cincinnati  will  remain 
charged  with  the  noble  duty  of  preserving,  in  their 
name,  the  memory  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of 
promoting  the  inestimable  rights  of  roan,  which  this 
flourishing  republic  enjoys  through  their  instromen- 
Ulity. 

It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to  make  "  The  Cincinnati 
Oration**  one  of  the  standing  exercises  at  the  college 
commencements,  and  the  delivery  of  it  one  of  the  hono- 
rary distinctions  of  our  best  scholars.  The  orator  will 
not  deem  it  necessary,  on  every  occasion,  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  society  in  whose  honor  he  shall  speak ; 
but  he  will  be  instructed  to  choose  some  patriotic  theme, 
adapted  to  mspire  the  youth  of  our  country  with  the 
love  of  civil  liberty,  and  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  the 
American  Revolution,  and  from  the  examples  of  the 
departed  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  who 
bought  the  liberty  of  these  United  States,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  seven  years*  toil  and  bloodshed. 


The  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  the  Cincinnati 
fund  is  in  a  state  to  become,  in  part,  available  to  the 
coll<>^e.  We  are,  therefore,  now  called  upon  to  fulfil 
all  that  is  practicable  of  the  conditions  upon  which  tlie 
donation  was  made. 

The  faculty  thought  it  expedient  that  the  first  address, 
on  a  subject  so  new  and  important,  should  be  delivered 
by  some  gentleman  of  experience  in  such  exercises,  and 
whose  attention  had  heretofore  been  turned  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  society,  and  the  circumstances  and  design  of 
their  valuable  donation  to  the  college.  When  we  failed 
to  procure  the  services  of  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the 
institution,*  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  eorporatioa,  1 
was  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  my  colleagues  u> 
undertake  a  duty,  in  itself,  quite  agreeable  to  my  feel- 
ings, but  perhaps  better  done,  had  it  been  done  by 
another. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  noble  them&  The 
present  address  is  designed  to  be  merely  an  introduction 
to  the  future  series  of  Cincinnati  orations.  A  brief  his- 
torical statement,  respecting  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  the  society,  with  some  vindicatory  comooents  on  the 
charges  fonnerly  made  against  them,  will  suffice  for  the 
present  ooeasion. 

At  the  dose  of  the  revolutiooary  war,  when  the  army 
was  to  be  disbanded,  the  officers  fimnd  their  approach- 
ing separation  more  bitter,  than  had  been  even  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  their  long  warfare.  Their  sorrow  at  the 
idea  of  parting  was  natural.  During  seven  long  years, 
they  bad  been  joined  together  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  contending  with  united  zeal  and  patriotism  for 
the  rights  of  man.  Devoted  to  a  cause  so  sacred,  for 
which  they  daily  risked  their  lives,  with  one  wish,  one 
hope,  one  determination  of  soul  in  the  enterprise,  all 
their  motives,  and  all  their  sympathies,  would  operate 
towards  a  warm  and  brotheriy  affection  for  one  another. 
Many  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  their  mutual 
attachment*  Long  separated  from  old  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  the  walks  of  ^sivil  life,  they  associated  almost 
exclusively  together.  They  were  together  during  the 
weary  inareh ;  they  stood  side  by  side  amidst  the  up- 
roar and  the  havoc  of  battle — all  struck  at  the  same 
foe— the  triumph  of  success,  and  the  mortification  of 
defeat  came  alike  to  all.  When  rest  and  refreshment 
checkered  the  scene  of  their  warfare,  they  were  still 
boon  companions  at  the  festive  board,  and  on  the  eooch 
of  repose.  This  customary  familiarity  and  intimate 
companionship,  for  so  lonir  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  grow  into  a  habitual  and  confirmed 
attachment,  and  even  into  the  warm  feeliiig  of  insepare- 
ble  brotherhood. 

Thus  it  is,  that  every  army  long  engaged  in  tlie  same 
service  and  the  same  field,  becomes  united  by  diseipline, 
and  by  sympathy,  into  a  compact  end  almost  indivisi- 
ble body,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  moving  by  one 
impulse.  The  army  of  the  revolution  had,  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  contended,  the  protracted  sufferings 
which  they  endured,  and  the  glorious  success  which 
finally  crowned  their  efifbrts,  a  peculiar  bond  of  nnton. 
They  fought  not  for  conquest,  nor  even  for  glory,  but 
for  the  salvation  of  their  country.  They  had,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  **  staked  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor**  upon  the  issue.    When  at  last,  by 

*  James  McDowell,  eeqoirs,  who  had  prior  eogagtmenis  that 
prevented  Um  from  uo^eitaUog  IL 
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their  joint  exertions,  they  had  iron  the  prize  of  peace 
and  independence  for  thirteen  states ;  the  sublime  joy 
that  swelled  their  bosoms,  at  a  result  so  happily  and  so 
gloriously  achieved,  made  them  feel  more  united  than 
ever.  Together  they  had  struggled  in  the  by-gone 
days  of  adversity  and  gloom — together  they  had  at 
length  wrung  the  plume  of  victory  from  a  mighty  foe; 
and  now  together  would  their  names  be  indeliby  in- 
scribed upon  the  roll  of  their  country's  benefactors,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  not  only  in  time  but  in  merit : 
for  what  could  any  future  patriot  do,  more  than  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  blessings  of  freedom,  which  their 
scarred  breasts  and  toil-worn  hands  had  won  ?  Such 
thoughts  coming  on  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
kindling  into  a  brighter  glow  a  friendship  already 
warmed  by  a  seven  years'  fraternity  in  war,  how  natu- 
rally would  the  sad  idea  of  their  approaching  separa- 
tion, cast  its  dark  shade  over  their  patriotic  joy ! 

But  their  country  could  no  longer  retain  them  in  her 
service.  They  must  needs  part,  and  go  each  to  his 
several  abode,  probably  never  more  to  partake  in  the 
companionship  of  the  tented  field,  the  excitement  of  the 
sounding  march,  and  the  tug  of  the  thundering  battle ; 
they  must  retire  to  the  almost  forgotten  scenes  of  peace- 
ful obscurity,  where  the  noise  of  glorious  warfare  might 
never  reach  them  more,  and  they  might  never  again 
even  see  one  another's  loved  and  long-familiar  faces. 
How  naturally,  then,  did  they  cast  about  for  some 
means  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  separation,  and  of 
renewing,  occasionally,  the  communion  and  fellowship, 
so  delightful  and  so  dear  to  their  hearts!  When 
General  Knox  proposed  that  they  should  form  them- 
selves into  a  society,  as  the  best  means  of  maintaining 
the  feelings  and  the  intercourse  of  friendship,  all 
embraced  the  proposal;  for  it  struck  them  as  appro- 
priate and  unobjectionable,  and  as  furnishing  the  sim- 
plest way  and  the  surest  guarantee,  that  they  would, 
once  in  a  while,  have  the  pleasure  of  communing  together 
and  mingling  reminiscences  of  the  days,  when  they 
wrought  their  perilous  way  through  stormy  scenes  of 
the  revolution. 

But  the  emotions  which  stirred  within  them  de- 

» 

manded  something  more  than  the  maintenance  of  their 
personal  friendship.  They  felt  that  they  and  tbeircom- 
patriots  had  just  achieved  the  most  important  po- 
litical work  of  modern  times.  They  had  successfully 
Tindicated  the  rights  of  roan.  They  had  established  a 
system  of  free  republican  government  over  half  a  conti- 
nent. They  believed,  and  they  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  had  founded  a  new  era  in  the  political  history 
of  mankind ;  and  had  set  an  example  of  resistance  to 
oppression  and  of  the  exercise  of  popular  government, 
which  would  sound  through  ages,  and  through  nations, 
and  would  be  felt  by  all  the  thrones,  dominions,  and 
principalities  of  the  world.  But  to  make  this  example 
effective  in  the  promotion  of  human  rights,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion should  be  sacredly  maintained  in  the  United  States: 
and,  that  the  experiment  of  free  government,  now  to  be 
made,  should  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

With  these  views,  they  introduced  some  provisions 
into  the  constitution  of  their  society,  which  would,  they 
believed,  make  it  stand  as  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
bulwark  of  the  principles  for  which  they  had  fought 
and  bled.    They  solemnly  declared  that  their  society 


was  instituted  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  their 
own  friendship — of  preserving  the  memory  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution — and  of  promoting  those  rights  of 
man  for  which  they  had  contended.  To  make  their 
institution  more  effectual  for  these  noble  ends,  they 
determined  to  make  it  perpetual,  by  transmitting  it  to 
their  posterity ;  each  member  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  son ;  or  in  failure  of  male  offspring  by  any  of  hii 
collateral  kindred  who  might  be  deemed  worthy.  They 
might  well  presume  that  their  descendants  would  im- 
bibe their  own  principles,  and  long  retain  the  spirit  of 
the  American  Revolution ;  and  the  more  especially, 
when  they  should  inherit  membership  in  an  association, 
founded  by  their  patriotic  sires,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  fresh  and  vigorous  the  spirit  and  the  princi- 
ples of  political  freedom. 

They  provided  also  in  their  constitution  for  the 
admission  of  honorary  members,  whose  personal  merit 
and  political  principles  might  make  them  worthy  asso- 
ciates in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  patriotism.  But 
lest  this  provision  might  change  the  original  character 
of  the  society,  by  introducing  large  numbers  who  had 
no  connexion  with  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  they  limited  the  number  of  honorary  members  to 
one-fourth  of  their  original  number,  and  elected  them 
for  life  without  inheritance  in  their  descendants. 

As  their  first  object  was  a  fraternal  association  among 
themselves,  they  made  it  a  condition  that  each  officer 
should  contribute  a  month's  pay  to  constitute  a  fund  for 
contingent  expenses,  and  especially  fbr  the  relief  of  any 
of  their  members  who  might  fall  into  distress.  The 
fbnd  so  raised,  is  that  which,  after  it  answered  its 
original  purpose,  was  bestowed  upon  our  college. 

Finally,  in  the  selection  of  a  name,  they  thought  of  a 
resemblance  between  their  case  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Roman  patriot,  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from  the 
plough  to  deliver  his  country  in  a  dangerous  crisis ;  and 
who,  after  accomplishing  the  deliverance,  threw  off  his 
military  habiliments,  and  returned  to  the  plough  again. 
Therefore  they  called  themselves  the  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

No  sooner  was  the  society  organized,  and  its  consti- 
tution published,  than  it  began  to  be  regarded  with 
jealousy,  if  not  with  envy,  by  some  who  professed  to 
consider  it  as  aristocratical  in  its  tendency,  if  not  in 
its  design.  A  Mr.  Burke  of  Charleston  published  a 
pamphlet  to  rouse  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  and  in 
a  short  time  no  little  dissatisfaction  and  clamor  were 
excited  against  the  society  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  That  upon  which  the  objectors  laid  the 
chief  stress,  was  the  hereditary  membership;  which 
was  thought  to  be  dangerous  to  political  equality 
among  our  eitixens,  and  to  squint  ominously  at  the  in- 
troduction of  an  order  of  nobility.  The  provision  to 
admit  a  small  proportion  of  honorary  members,  added 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  society  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, was  thought  to  make  the  institution  the  more 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  might  draw  into  its  connex- 
ion the  most  influential  men  of  the  country,  and  thus 
acquire  by  election  a  weight  of  talents  and  influence, 
which  it  might  fail  to  maintain  by  the  operation  of  the 
hereditary  principle. 

So  great  and  so  general  becanne  the  popular  dissatis- 
faction, that  General  Washington,  president  of  the 
^society,  reeommended  that  they  should  relinquish  those 
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provisions  of  their  constitution,  which  were  most  offen- 
sive to  their  country  men ;  not  because  he  thought  them 
dangerous  or  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction,  and  by  making 
the  society  an  object  of  popular  jealousy,  tended  to 
frustrate  the  patriotic  design  of  the  founders.  The 
provisions  for  hereditary  succession  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  honorary  members,  were  therefore  repealed, 
and  the  society  was  reduced  to  its  first  simple  design 
of  a  friendly  association  for  life  among  the  officers  of 
the  revolutionary  army. 

Now  when  the  society  is  extinguished  by  the  decease 
of  nearly  all  the  venerable  patriots  who  founded  it, 
and  it  can  no  more  excite  the  sensitive  spirit  of  demo- 
cratical  jealousy ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  frame  an 
elaborate  vindication  of  the  pure  intentions  of  the 
founders  and  the  harmless  nature  of  the  institution, 
even  on  the  enlarged  system  of  its  original  organiza- 
tion. 

Can  any  one  now  suspect,  that  the  officers  of  that 
army  who  "  loved  not  their  lives  to  the  death"  for  lib- 
erty, would  tarnish  their  laurels  and  belie  all  their  acts 
of  daring  and  of  suffering,  by  a  deliberate  scheme  to 
subvert  the  republican  freedom,  for  which  they  had 
risked  the  loss  of  all  things  7  If  ever  men  gave  invinci- 
ble evidence  of  devotion  to  free  institutions,  it  was  the 
scarred  and  weather*  beaten  heroes  of  the  revolution — 
the  Wa&hingtons,  the  Greenes,  the  Waynes,  and  the 
Morgans  of  the  revolution. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  no  one  was  so  blinded 
by  a  malignant  prejudice,  as  to  suspect  that  the  Cincin- 
nati in  general  harbored  any  anti-republican  design,  or 
were  themselves  aware  of  any  aristocratical  tendency 
in  their  institution.  The  worst  that  was  charged  by 
any  respectable  accuser,  was  probably  this;  that  a 
few  politic  individuals  among  them,  having  no  faith  in 
democratical  government,  embraced  the  scheme  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society  as  a  feasible  method  of  introducing 
a  distinction  of  ranks  into  the  country,  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  monarchical  government,  and  that  the 
society,  as  originally  formed,  was  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

Here  we  join  issue,  and  maintain  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  even  with  its  hereditary  succession,  was 
not  qualified  to  produce  any  aristocratical  distinction 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

Aristocracy,  to  be  any  thing  more  than  an  empty 
name,  must  be  endowed  with  some  transcendant  powers 
and  exclusive  privileges.  Its  titles  of  distinction  must 
be  sustained,  either  by  hereditary  and  unalienable 
wealth,  or  permanent  military  command,  or  legislative 
power;  or  by  all  of  these  combined.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  is  sustained  by  its  vast  endowment  of  landed 
property,  and  its  co-ordinate  power  in  the  legislature. 
Were  it  deprived  of  either  of  these  props,  it  would 
fall  into  contempt,  and  be  stripped  even  of  its  vain 
titles  by  the  growing  spirit  of  English  democracy.  So, 
in  every  country  where  the  nobility  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial superiority  over  the  commons,  it  is,  and  it  must 
be,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary  possessions,  and  by 
their  pre-eminent  share  of  military  commands  and  civil 
dignities.  By  meians  of  these,  they  first  established 
themselves ;  and  by  the  same  means,  they  must  sup- 
port their  claim  to  the  homage,  or  even  to  the  respect, 
of  the  commonalty— especially  in  these  times,  when 


education  and  the  press  are  stripping  antiquated  insti- 
tutions of  the  gilded  cloud,  which  so  k>ng  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  an  ignorant  multitude. 

But  what  could  have  raised  the  Cincinnati  above  the 
common  degree  of  American  citizens  ?  Not  wealth ; 
for,  generally,  they  had  inherited  little  from  their  an- 
cestors ;  universally,  they  accumulated  nothing  in  the 
form  of  pay  and  plunder  in  the  public  service ;  and 
poor  and  long-delayed  was  the  reward  which  their 
country  gave  them  for  all  their  deeds  and  sufferings  in 
her  cause.  Had  they  by  any  means  acquired  extraor- 
dinary wealth,  they  could  not  have  transmitted  it  by 
entail  to  the  heirs  of  their  membership  in  the  society. 
Law,  usage,  and  public  sentiment  in  this  country,  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  practice  of  entail,  by  which  large 
estates  descend  undivided  through  a  single  line  of  pos- 
terity. On  the  contrary,  the  largest  fortunes  in  this 
country  are  dissipated  by  division,  and  generally  before 
they  reach  the  third  generation: 

Nor  could  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Sodety 
have  acquired  any  exclusive  privilege  or  official  dig- 
nity, except  by  the  free  gill  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  had  no  wealth  to  buy  political  power,  nor  armies 
at  command  to  wrest  it  from  an  unwilling  people. 
Their  military  authority  was  laid  aside,  after  having 
been  exercised  only  for  their  country's  liberty;  they 
retained  only  the  common  station  of  ciu'zens,  and  most 
like  others  win  their  way  to  office  by  popuhir  sufiVage. 
In  the  competition  for  votes,  they  couM  not  be  supposed 
to  have  any  advantage  over  their  fellow  citizens,  except 
from  two  sources:  namely,  the  fame  and  merits  of  those 
who  founded  the  society,  and  the  combined  support  of 
the  members  themselves.  But  neither  of  these  could  avail 
much.  The  veteran  officer  who  had  fought  lor  hii 
country,  would  have  a  claim  to  popular  favor,  which 
many  would  acknowledge;  but  this  claim  would  be 
weakened  in  the  son,  and  dissipated  in  the  grandson. 
This  has  been  proved  by  experience.  What  advan- 
tage in  political  contests,  have  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  Cincinnati  gained  from  the  merit  of  their  ances- 
tors 7  How  few  of  them  have  risen  to  eminent  stations! 
Where  are  the  kindred  of  Putnam,  of  Schuyler,  of 
Greene,  of  Marion,  or  even  of  Washington?  Their 
names  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  official  lists  of  the  age. 
A  new  generation  has  sprung  up ;  and  though  the 
memory  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  is  embalmed  in 
history,  their  families  have  generally  fallen  into  obeco- 
rity.  While  the  Cincinnati  lived  and  kept  their  society 
in  full  operation,  no  political  effect  was  produced  by 
the  association.  Were  their  intended  successors  yet 
to  meet  and  wear  the  social  badge,  their  voices  would 
still  be  unheard  amidst  the  din  of  party  politics ;  unless 
their  social  organization  gave  them  a  weight,  which 
their  relation  to  dead  patriots  has  evidently  failed  to 
bestow. 

Whilst  we  fully  acknowledge  that  union  is  strength, 
and  that  a  social  oi^ganization  is  adapted  to  promote 
union ;  we  may  well  deny  that  the  Cincinnati  could 
have  acquired,  by  this  means,  any  political  ascendency. 
Composing  with  their  near  connexions,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  voters,  they  could  have  derived  very  incon- 
siderable weight  from  their  numbers,  even  if  they  bad 
acted  in  perfect  union  and  concert.  But  perfect  con- 
cert among  themselves  was  not  to  be  expected.  Living, 
dispersed  among  their  fellow  citizens,  and  meeting  in 
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society  but  once  a  year,  their  members  would  be  more 
subjected  to  the  opposing;  influences  which  create  par- 
ties, than  to  the  consolidating  tendency  of  their  social 
organization.  If  this  was  true  of  the  original  Cincin- 
nati, the  veteran  brotherhood  of  the  revolution ;  how 
much  more  would  their  successors,  bound  together  by 
far  weaker  ties,  have  been  rent  by  the  contending  ele- 
ments of  federalism  and  democracy  7  But  had  they 
been  able  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  party  spirit  among 
themselves,  they  could  not  have  prevailed  against  the 
resistance  which  their  very  union  would  have  excited. 
You  have  heard  how  easily  a  few  political  pamphle- 
teers of  inferior  degree,  filled  the  public  mind  with 
suspicion  and  prejudice  against  their  association  ;  and 
that  too,  immediately  after  they  had  retired  from  the 
field  of  their  glory,  and  almost  before  they  had  time  to 
heal  their  wounds  and  to  wipe  the  dust  and  the  sweat 
of  the  revolution  from  their  brows.  How  much  more 
easily  could  popular  leaders  have  heaped  odium  upon 
them  in  after  times?  To  accomplish  theiir  supposed 
aristocratical  designs,  they  must,  in  the  division  of 
parties,  have  embraced  federalism,  or  high  government 
principles ;  and  then  how  utterly  and  irrecoverably 
must  they  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  surges  of 
democracy,  which  swept  down  and  dissolved  the  whole 
federal  party !  If  they  were  compelled  at  the  outset, 
when  they  had  every  advantage,  to  pacify  the  public 
mind  by  giving  up  some  parts  of  their  constitution ; 
must  they  not  have  yielded  all,  if  they  had,  as  a  body, 
engaged  in  political  contests,  when  the  wind  and  the 
waves  of  universal  suflTrage  beat  against  their  feeble 
tenement?  of  a  universal  suffrage  swollen  to  turbu- 
lence, by  the  pauperism  and  mobocracy  of  Europe, 
disgorged  upon  our  shores  ? 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  fancied  scheme  of  the  Gin* 
cinnati  to  make  noblemen  of  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants was  too  unfeasible  to  be  entertained  by  wise 
men,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton  and  General  Knox ; 
and  that  if  it  were  admissible  that  such  a  scheme  was 
conceived  in  the  organization  of  the  society,  the  result 
has  proved  how  little  ground  there  was  for  the  popular 
apprehension.  Ko,  fellow-citizens;  aristocracy,  if  it 
ever  invade  our  system  of  political  equality,  will  not 
come  in  that  way ;  but  through  the  anarchy  of  a  law- 
less and  violent  democracy,  disunion  and  civil  war 
among  the  states,  and  their  inevitable  consequence,  a 
resort  to  military  despotism,  as  the  only  remaining 
refuge  for  a  harassed  and  ruined  people. 

Something  may  be  conceded,  however,  without  cast- 
ing the  slightest  shade  upon  the  fair  fame  of  our  revo- 
lutionary patriots.  We  may  admit  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  not  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  both 
civil  and  military,  had  painful  misgivings  about  the 
issue  of  the  great  political  experiment  which  was  then 
to  be  tried  in  this  country. 

When  they  considered  the  vast  extent  of  our  territo- 
ry, in  which  a  diversity  of  local  interests  and  prejudi- 
ces would  grow  up ;  and  the  imperfect  union  of  the 
states  under  the  old  confederacy  ;  a  union  so  loose  and 
fragile  as  to  be  easily  rent  asunder;  with  a  federal 
government  dependant  on  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
state  go?emmenis,  and  incapable  of  commanding  re- 
spect either  at  home  or  abroad — they  could  not  have  full 
confidence  in  the -success  of  the  experiment.  They  had 
seen  and  felt  the  remissness  of  the  states  in  fulfilling 


their  federal  duties,  under  all  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
for  independence ;  how  then  would  the  same  states 
fulfil  them,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  and  the 
indolence  and  the  selfishness  of  peace  should  have  no 
counterpoise  7  There  was  evident  danger,  too,  that  the 
newly  acquired  liberty  would  degenerate  into  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  that  dissensions  and  collisions,  among 
such  ill-compacted  stales,  would  lead  to  intestine  blood- 
shed and  mutual  desolation.  Then  their  dearly  bought 
independence  would  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
for  want  of  a  controlling  power. 

These  apprehensions  were  in  part  realised ;  and  for 
several  years  a  fearful  progress  was  made  towards  the 
consummation  of  all  that  patriotism  dreaded :  when, 
after  great  difficulty  and  by  the  special  mercy  of  heaven, 
the  present  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
country  was  saved  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  fate. 

If  then  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  revolution 
doubted  whether  fourteen  democracies,  spread  over 
half  a  continent,  and. containing  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  could  maintain  good  government 
within  their  respective  limits,  and  move  harmoniously 
together,  these  doubts  were  not  unreasonable — and  if 
they  desired  a  strong  concentrated  government,  to  give 
their  country  peace  at  home  and  respect  abroad,  the 
desire  argues  nothing  against  their  wisdom  or  their 
patriotism:  for  such  a  government,  to  some  extent, 
was  forced  upon  the  states  by  a  few  years  experience 
of  the  utter  impotency  and  worlhlessness  of  the  mere 
league  and  covenant  which  they  had  first  adopted.  I 
wish,  most  devoutly,  that  even  the  present  federal  con- 
stitution may  be  able  to  carry  us  safely  through  the 
shock  of  the  tempest,  that  is  even  now  giving  indica- 
tions of  its  approach.  The  frequent  out-breakings  of 
lawless  violence — the  sympathy  felt  fot  all  manner  of 
land- pirates  and  adventurers  who  call  themselves  pa- 
triots — above  all  the  fanatical  spirit  of  abolition  in  the 
north,  and  the  fiery  threats  of  civil  hostility  and  sepa- 
ration in  the  south — are  fearful  omens  of  a  trial  at 
hand  ;  which  if  not  met  by  the  sound  part  of  our  cili  • 
zens  with  wisdom  and  firmness,  will  yet  extinguish  all 
our  patriotic  hopes  in  sectional  feuds  and  mutual  de- 
struction. We  should  then  feel  how  much  better  it 
was  to  submit  to  a  government,  able  to  control  the  ele- 
ments of  discord,  than  to  suffer  the  terrors  of  mobo* 
cratical  violence,  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the 
furies  of  fanatical  rage  let  loose. 

We  may  admit  also  that  the  founders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  in  making  provision  for  hereditary  mem- 
bership, desired  to  leave  behind  tliem  an  institution, 
which  should  stand  as  a  living  monument  of  their 
names  and  their  public  services. 

"  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleased  and  anxious  being  e*er  resigned  ; 
And  left  the  precincts  of  the  cheerful  clay, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind." 

Would  they  not  naturally,  and  might  they  not  inno- 
cently, seek  to  preserve  their  posthumous  fame  ;  while 
they  sought  to  prolong,  during  life,  the  personal  friend- 
ships formed  in  the  field  of  their  glory  and  their  sufier- 
ings?  Say  not,  that  all  anxiety  about  the  honorable 
remembrance  and  unfading  gratitude  of  their  country- 
men, was  superfluous— that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  not  forget  them ;  nor  delay  to  reward 
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them  and  thair  children  liberally  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country.  Public  gratitude  and  justice  are  not  al- 
ways infallible.  Too  oAen  the  popular  idol  of  to^ay, 
eclipses  wholly  to  the  public  eye,  the  hero  or  the  pa- 
triot, who  retired  yesterday  into  the  shade  of  prirate 
life.  Some  partial  remuneration  was  indeed  promptly 
bestowed  upon  the  officers  of  the  rcTolution,  in  the  form 
of  land- titles  and  half-pay.  But  before  this  heavy  debt 
of  justice  was  fully  acknowledged  and  providMl  for, 
about  forty  long  years,  and  most  of  them  years  of  un- 
paralleled national  prosperity,  were  suffi;red  to  pass 
away.  At  last,  when  the  revolutionary  pension-law 
was  enacted,  a  majority  of  the  war-worn  veterans  had 
travelled,  many  of  them  in  poverty  and  despair,  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reward.  It  was  only  a  feeble  rem- 
nant who  lingered  on  the  scene  of  their  campaigns, 
long  enough  to  taste  before  they  died,  the  tardy  justice 
of  their  country. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  revolutionary  Congress 
decreed  monuments  to  the  fallen,  and  honorary  distinct 
tions  for  the  achievements  of  the  living ;  how  long  were 
many  of  these  decrees  left  unexecuted  ?  And  how  few 
honors  of  the  sort,  have  to  this  day  been  bestowed  upon 
the  dead  or  the  living  heroes  of  our  independence !  This 
flourishing  and  mighty  republic,  ought  ere  now  to  have 
adorned  and  glorified  herself  with  a  hundred  magnifi- 
cent atructures,  to  commemorate  the  events  of  her  revo- 
lutionary history,  and  the  fame  of  her  patriotic  found- 
ers. Gratitude  called  for  these  tokens  of  respect ;  a 
wise  policy  demanded,  that  the  patriotism  of  the  living 
should  be  stimulated  by  visible  monuments  of  the  glori- 
ous dead.  Saratoga,  should  have  been  marked  to 
every  visitor,  by  her  pyramid  of  everlasting  granite ; 
York-Town  ahould  have  lifted  her  tall  column  high  over 
the  plaina  of  Virginia,  a  land-mark  to  fill  the  navigators 
of  the  Chesapeake  with  inspiring  reminiscences. 

Why  is  not  Trenton  distinguished  by  some  visible 
memento  of  the  85th  of  December,  1776 ;  when  Wash- 
ington led  his  shoeless  band,  darkling,  through  ice  and 
snow ;  and  turned  that  midnight  of  despair,  into  the 
dawn  of  glorious  victory?  And  why  has  there  not  been 
long  sinee,  even  a  stone  erected  on  the  plain  of  Prince- 
ton, to  direct  the  traveller's  eye  to  the  spot  where 
Mercer  fell—when  Washington  by  a  second  stroke  of 
consummate  skill,  brightened  the  dawn  of  returning 
victory  into  a  day  of  reviving  confidence  in  his  country's 
cause? 

But  that  which  above  all  justifies  the  apprehension  of 
the  Cincinnati,  respecting  the  grateful  recognition  of 
their  merits,  after  they  should  have  retired  from  the 
field,  is  the  fact,  that  this  nation  has  never  yet  erected  a 
monument  to  Washington ;  or  what  wmUd  be  better,  a 
joint  monument,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  Wash- 
ington and  his  compatriots.  Yes :  this  nation  has  been 
content,  for  almost  forty  years,  to  let  the  bones  of  her 
chief  hero  and  patriot,  whose  name  is  revered  over  half 
the  globe,  lie  obscurely  under  the  weeping  willow  of 
Mount  Vernon!  While  our  thankful  patriotism  ex- 
pends Itself  in  yearly  declamations,  which  cost  nothing, 
and  have  become  stale  by  repetition ! 

What  public  authority  neglected  to  do,  a  private 
association  lately  attempted;  and  after  calling  upon 
the  nation  for  voluntary  contributions,  they  at  last  re- 
ported the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollar»— ^ 
erect  a  monument  to  Washington !  So  much  did  this 


populous  and  wealtiiy  republic,  whose  citizens  spend 
millions  a  year  for  trifling  gratifications,  agree  to  con- 
tribute, once  for  all,  to  raise  a  monument  to  Washing- 
ton, the  Father  of  their  country. 

Let  this  shameful  neglect  be  repaired.  Let  the  fifteen 
millions  of  these  six  and  twenty  states,  flourishing  in 
peace  and  abundance,  give  due  honor  to  the  heroes  and 
patriots  of  the  departed  generation,  of  two  millions  ; 
who  built  the  foundation  of  this  great  republic  with 
their  treasures  and  their  bk)od.  Buiki  now  their  monu- 
ments. Let  our  citizens  look  upon  them,  and  remem- 
ber the  times  that  tried  the  very  soul  of  patriotism. 
Rear  in  the  city  of  Washington  the  great  revolutionary 
monument.  Lay  deep  its  foundation  of  rock ;  let  art 
and  genius  try  their  uimoat  skill  to  raise  it  high  above 
the  dome  of  the  capitol ;  to  adorn  it  with  the  choicest 
sculpture,  and  to  inscribe  on  its  walls  the  story  of  the 
revolution,  in  letters  and  emblems  to  be  read  by  a 
hundred  generations.  There,  let  the  chiselled  forms  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  and  sages  meet  the  national 
eye.  There,  let  the  bones  of  Washington  be  entomb- 
ed. There,  in  fine,  let  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  revo- 
lution stand  displayed,  in  the  presence  of  the  national 
government;  to  admonish  our  representatives,  and  to 
frown  into  shame  and  silence,  the  paltry  selfishness  of 
the  day,  and  the  impious  threats  of  disunion. 


THE  LAST  TREE  ARTICLE 


i( 


Last  scene  of  all,  to  cloae  this  hietory. 


i» 


My  last  paper  was  sent  to  you  from  the  beautiful 
shades  of  Oakwood, — and  contained  a  promise  of  ano- 
ther, to  be  dated  in  my  own  New  England.  That 
promise  it  is  now  my  intention  to  redeem. 

What  a  transition  it  was  from  those  fine  old  oaks  in 
Virginia,  to  the  crowded  thorough-fares,  through  which 
I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  hitherward  !  It  was  indeed  a 
change,  and  one,  from  the  consequences  of  which  I 
have  not  yet,  even  now,  recovered. 

*'  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length,  at  noontide,  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by.'* 

Every  thing  seemed  and  still  seems  new, — and  its 
novelty  is  harsh.  The  din  of  the  rail-way^  the  bustle 
of  the  over-crowded  streets,  the  rush  and  riot  of  the 
city's  constant  moving  mass, — how  unlike  the  scene, 
where,  for  weeks  before, 

"  ^—  at  peep  of  dawn. 
Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dews  away, 
Tve  met  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn  !** 

Deserted  and  disconsolate  Mab!  She  could  not  share 
these  reverses  with  him  who  had  made  her  the  partner 
of  almost  all  his  rural  pleasures !  She  thrust  her  nose 
over  the  palings,  and  whinnied  forth  a  not^  unmusical 
farewell,  and  as  I  was  whirled  away  towards  the  town, 
she  gazed  wistfully  after  me,  whose  departure  cut  off  so 
many  of  her  innocent  enjoyments.  How  Mab  did  enjoy 
the  peach  season  I  She  ate  the  delicious  fruitage  from  the 
weighed-down  boughs  by  bushels,  each  rare-ripe,  cling- 
stone, and  melicatc6n  separately,  however, — as  a  well- 
bred  lady  should  do :  daintily  detachif^,  with  her  deli* 
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cate  Up,  the  juicy  pulp  from  the  rough  stone,  all  as  if 
she  were  discussing  her  dessert  with  a  silver  knife. 
Poor  Mab  f  to  whom  is  she  now  companion,  among  the 
breezy  hills  of  old  Fairfax  7  Of  course,  she  well  re- 
members yet  her  summer  friend :  methinks  I  see  her 
"soil  expressive  face,"  saying,  as  plainly  as  a  horse 
can  speak, 

"  One  mom,  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree ; 

Another  comes, — not  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  is  he  P 

Excuse  this  digression,  my  dear  reader:  but  men  and 
mares  have  feelings,  you  must  be  aware. 

I  have  been  quoting  freely  from  Gray's  fine  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church  Yard.  A  beautiful  copy  of  this 
celebrated  poem  lies  before  me,  as  I  write, — a  book  from 
which  it  is  delightful  to  copy.  Each  stanza  is  appro- 
priately illustrated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  wood 
engravings,  after  designs  of  Charles  Landseer,  Thomas, 
his  brother,  Westall,  Siothard,  Cooper,  Callcot,  Cha- 
lon,  Wright,  Cattermole,  Mulready,  Copley,  Fielding, 
and  other  distinguished  artists.  It  is  a  London  book, 
and  has  a  deserved  celebrity.  EUich  page  is  a  separate 
gem,  distinctly  and  beautifully  set, — the  touching  tale 
being  told  as  expressively  by  the  pamter,  as  by  the 
poet:  and 

*' those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap," 

as  well  as 


<« 


Full  many  a  flower,  which,  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
Still  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air," 

being  depicted  therein  with  the  most  truthful  and  natu- 
ral fidelity. 

How  touchingly  does  this  rare  poem  draw  wood-pic- 
tures! How  breathes  this  stanza  of  the  pure  country 
air! 

*'  Ofl  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke !" 

The  custom  of  wood-felling  always  struck  me  as  a 
barbarity.  Reason  has  convinced  me  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  but  still  it  smacks  of  cruelty,  as  I  view  the 
matter.  The  trade  of  the  butcher  is  innocent  and  re- 
spectable enough,  so  custom  wills  it  to  be  esteemed : 
but  only  look  at  it  in  detail,-^knocking  down  a  fine  ox, 
or  cutting  the  throats  of  tender  lambs,  in  cold  blood  : 
and  yet  I  know  more  than  one  very  gentlemanly 
butcher, — and  I  have  known  otherwise  very  good  kind 
of  people  to  order  their  oaks  and  maples  felled,  for 
firewood.  Yoa  cannot  imagine  how  paradoxical  all 
this  strikes  me  as  being.  But  I  have  blown  my  blast 
against  wanton  wood-cutters  already,  in  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  desultory  papers, — and  will  give  them 
now  a  respite-— only  suggesting  to  the  legislators,whether 
or  not  it  would  be  a  constitutional  enactment,  to  or^ 
der  that  every  man  who  fells  a  tree  shall  plant  two, 
either  in  its  or  another  place. 

Old  Herrick,  (with  whom  I  have  already  made  quite 
free,  in  these  articles,)  has  an  apposite  thought 

*'  All  things  decay  with  time ;  the  forest  sees 
The  growth  and  downfall  of  her  ancient  trees. 
That  reverend  oak,  which,  threescore  lustres^  stood. 


The  proud  dictator  of  the  state-like  wood, 
Has  bowed  at  last  I" 

Here  is  a  beautiful  simile,  drawn  from  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, by  Habington,  an  English  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Speaking  of  an  old  weather-beaten  tar  in 
Greenwich  hospital,  he  says, 

''  Thus  does  he,  like  some  gallant  pine. 

Famed  for  its  travels  on  the  sea, 
Broken  with  storms  and  age,  decline, 

And  in  some  quiet  creek  unnoticed  rots  away !" 

At  Oakwood,  we  had  all  kinds  of  oaks,  as  I  have 
already  told  you  in  a  former  article.  Among  these, 
the  willow  oak  was  to  me  the  greatest  curiosity.  Mi- 
chaux  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  tree,  which 
seems  to  have  no  great  reputation,  however,  in  the 
places  where  it  grows.  It  is  not  so  useful  as  the  other 
varieties,  and,  as  the  "utile"  is  more  of  a  consideration 
with  our  good  people  than  the  **  dulce,"  it  is  ranked  in 
every  quarter  as  far  beneath  them  alL  It  certainly  is 
a  singular  freak  of  nature,  however,  and  interests  the 
naturalist  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time.  It  bears  an 
acoro,  and  this  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the  marsh 
willow,  excepting  when  it  grows  to  a  larger  size  than 
any  of  this  species  ever  does. 

Jij>ropo9  of  willows.  Johnson  describes  this  tree  as 
one,  "whose  branches  are  wom  by  forlorn  lovers:" 
and  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues  tells  us  that  willow  is  a  badge 
of  mourning  for  shepherds.    Byron  has  these  lines : 

"  On  the  wiUow  thy  harp  is  suspended. 
Oh  Salem !  Its  sounds  should  be  free ! 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glory  was  ended, 
But  \eh  me  that  token  of  thee!" 

But  it  was  not  always  an  emb|em  of  sadness.  At  the 
feast  of  "first  fruits,"  it  was  borne  in  triumph.  "Ye 
shall  take,  on  the  first  day,"  said  Moses,  in  Leviticus, 
"  the  boughs  of  goodhf  treet,  branches  of  palm,  and 
boughs  of  thick  leaves,  and  toiUotos, — and  so  shall  you 
rejoice !" 

There  is  but  one  poet  worthy  of  a  coronal  of  oak- 
leaf,  as  The  Poet  of  Trees, — and  he  is  our  countryman. 
His  splendid  poem,  entitled  "  Forest  Hymn,"  entitles 
him  to  this  meed.  The  whole  of  it  might  well  be  co- 
pied here,  in  proof:  but  it  is  too  well  known  and  too 
easily  accessible  to  be  allowed  such  space  in  this  closing 
paper  of  my  series  as  it  would  occupy.  Read  it,  reader, 
if  thou  hast  not ;  and,  if  thou  hast,  read  it  yet  once 
more, — blend  it  with  thy  memory*s  strongest  associa- 
tions, and,  with  the  poet, 

** meditate 

In  those  calm  shades  God's'glorious  majesty. 
And,  to  the  beautiful  order  of  His  worxs, 
Leu'n  to  confi>rm  the  order  of  thy  life !" — BrymU, 

Accept  his  inviution, — 

"  Thou,  who  wouldst  see  the  lovelv  and  the  wild 

Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  fnce, 

Ascend  our  Rocky  Mountains.    Thou  shalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest-tops. 

And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens, 

And  streams,  that,  with  their  bordering  thickets,  strive 

To  hide  their  windings." 

Go  with  him  to  the  glen,  where,  he  tells  you 

"  The  fragrant  birch  above  him  hung 
Her  tassels  in  the  sky,  ' 
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And  many  a  Ternal  blosaom  tpning 
And  nodded  careless  by.*' 

Follow  htm,  and 

** ^know  where  the  timid  fawn  abidea. 

In  the  depths  of  the -shaded  deil, 
Where  the  leaves  are  broad,  and  the  thicket  hides. 
With  its  many  stems  and  its  tangled  sides. 

From  the  eye  of  the  hunter,  well !" 

What  he  tells  you  is  true :  that, 

"When  our  wide  woods  and  mighty  lai 

Bloom  to  the  April  skies, 
The  earth  hath  no  more  gorgeous  sight 

To  show  to  human  eyes.'' 

He  will  show  you, 


rns 


u 


tokens 


Of  ages  long  ago, — 
Our  old  oaks  siieam  with  mosses^ 

And  sprout  with  mistletoe: 
And  mighty  vines,  like  serpents,  climb 

The  giant  sycamore ; 
And  trunks,  o  erthrown  for  centuries^ 

Cumber  the  forest- floor." 

He  will  lead  you  to  the  woodland  fastnesses  of  brttTe 
Marion's  men,  and  teach  you  their  wild  song ; 

"  Our  fortress  is  the  good  green  wood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress  tree,— 
We  know  the  forest  round  us. 

As  seamen  know  the  sea ! 
We  know  iu  walls  of  thorny  Tines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass!" 

"  The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout. 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up : 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered. 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind. 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber,  long  and  sweetly. 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves." 

He  will  tell  you  when  'tis  the  better  time  to  woo : 

•* when  autumnal  dyes 

Tinge  the  woody  mountain : 
When  the  drooping  foliage  lies 

In  the  chokea  up  fountain." 

And,  as  you  rove  with  him, 

*'  Ere,  in  the  northern  gale 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone. 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  the  rale. 

Have  put  their  glory  on. 

Amid  the  woods  that  crown 
The  upland,  where  the  mingled  splendors  glow. 
Where  the  gay  company  of  trees  look  down, 

On  the  green  fields  below,"— 

With  him  you  will  own,  that 

"  'Twere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forever  in  those  colored  shades  to  stray ; 
Amjdst  the  kisses  of  the  soft  southwest. 

To  rove  and  dream  for  aye ; 

And  leave  the  vain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad,  the  tug  for  wealth  and  power. 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  life. 

And  waste  its  little  hour." 

Henry  Longfellow's  is  a  kindred  spirit  with  that  of 
Bryant,  and  breathes,  at  times,  most  eloquently  and 
touchingly,  with  the  true  inspiration  of  the  foresL  He 
describes  the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  as  moving 


**  In  the  green  valley,  where  the  stiver  brook. 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade. 
And,  amid  the  silent  majesty  of  the  deep  woods, 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  the  thougfau  from  earth, 
As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure  bright  air 
Their  tops  the  green  trees  lift." 

He  says,  elsewhere,  that  the  old  and 

" gifted  bards 

HsTe  eyer  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  yoice  in  all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods, — the  golden  sun, — 
The  flowers^the  leaves, — the  river  on  its  way,— 
Blue  skies, — and  silver  clouds, — ^and  gentle  wioids, 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes," — &c  && 

This  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  brings  back  Oakwood 
scenes  most  vividly.  There  is  a  broad  belt  of  woods 
stretching  far  from  sooth  to  north,  upon  the  crest  of  t 
green  slope,  behind  which  the  sun  sets  slowly  and  redij 
at  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  day.  Farther  down  the 
hill  is  a  hedge- row,  beneath  which  it  was  delightful  to 
sit,  and  watch  the  gradual  decline  of  the  fiery  orb,  even 
after  its  yeUow  beams  were  hidden. from  the  view :  for 
the  long  and  regular  shadow  of  the  whole  woody  mas 
seemed  to  come  gradually  creeping  nearer  and  nearer 
to  my  feet,  until  there  was  no  brightness  left  bat  that 
reflected  from  the  sunken  sun  upon  the  rich  mases  of 
cloud,  thai  hung,  like  curtains  of  purple  and  gold,  orer 
the  green  wood- tops.  But  I  was  quoting  Longfellow: 
and  here  is  another  of  his  woodland  pencillings.  Bov 
touchingly  appropriate  to  the  rich  scene  of  sylvan  beautf 
spread  out  before  me  as  I  write ! 

**  There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  ^lory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  m  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn,  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing;  and,  in  the  vales. 
The  gentle  wind, 

Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash,  deep  crimsoDcd, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple,  yellow  leaved, — 
Where  autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down. 
By  the  wayside,  weary." 

"  Oh  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him,  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well>performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  the  yellow  leaves. 
Shall  haye  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings; 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifled  up,  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear !" 

Perhaps  after  this  I  ought  to  recall  what  I  said  of  Bry- 
ant,  as  the  on/y  American  wood-poet: 

**  Let  both  divide  the  crown !" 

Peabody  of  New  England  has  a  truthful  pen,  when 
writing  of  such  subjects. 

"  God  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale. 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee ! 
But  more  majestic  fiir  they  stand, 

When,  side  by  side,  their  ranks  they  form,— 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green, 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm  *" 

Bat  I  must  draw  this  lengthening  paper  to  a  dose. 
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A  mass  of  pencilled  passages,  marked  in  my  books, 
lying  around  my  desk,  by  numerous  dog^S'tars,  offer 
themselves  for  quotation,  but  I  must  limit  my  selections. 
I  have  been  writing  in  the  midst  of  all  a  New  England 
autumn's  glory.  October  in  Massachusetts  is  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  months.  The  harvest  is  in,— ^ 
the  orchards  are  yielding  up  their  red  and  golden  fruit- 
age,— the  brown  and  polished  chesnuts  are  falling  from 
their  husks, — the  oaks  are  shedding  their  brown  cupped 
acorns, — the  maple,  the  ash,  the  low  sumac  are  putting 
on  their  brilliant  coloring,  the  hectic  glow  that  tells  of 
speedy  decline,  and  early  death, — and,  as  Bryant  says, 

'*Tbe  melancholy  days  are  come,— the  aaddeat  of  the  year!" 

Yet  why  are  they  called  "  melancholy*^ 

"  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves? 
Have  they  that  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
That  the  sweet  poet  spoke  of  7    Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods,  when  first  the  frost 
Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms, 
When  the  storms 

Of  the  wild  Equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest-tops, — he  had  not  sighed." 

BronuortU 

It  is  now  the  time  of  **  The  Hunter's  Moon,**  and,  to 
quote  this  sweet  poet  once  more, 

"The  moon  stays  longest  for  the  hunter  now, — 
The  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  store  : 
Whil^  we  enjoy  the  breeze  that  sweeps  along 
The  bright  blue  sky  above  us,  and  that  bends 
Magnificently  all  tne  forest's  pride, 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 
'  What  t5  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  V  *' 

William  Howitt,  the  husband  of  Mary,  that  sweet 
poetess,  in  his  "Book  of  the  Seasons,''  discourses  with 
all  the  fondness  of  a  true  naturalist,  of  woods.  He 
says,  "  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, have  sanctified  them  to  the  hearts  of  all  genera- 
tions. What  a  world  of  magnificent  creations  comes 
swarming  upon  the  memory  as  we  wander  in  woods ! 
The  gallant  knights  and  beautiful  dames,  the  magical 
castles  and  hippogriflfs  of  the  Orlando;  the  enchanted 
forest,  the  Armida  and  Erminia  of  the  Gerusalemma 
Liberata;  *  Fair  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb,' and 
all  the  satyrs,  Archimages,  the  fair  Florimels  and  false 
Duessas  of  the  Faery  Clueene ;  Ariel,  and  Caliban,  Ja- 
ques,  and  the  motley  fool  in  Arden,  the  fairy  troop  of 
the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  Oberon,  Titania,  and 
that  pleasantest  of  all  mischief-makers,  ineffable  Puck, 
— the  noble  spirits  of  the  immortal  Comus.  With  such 
company,  woods  are  to  us  any  thing  but  solitudes. 
What  wisdom  do  we  learn  in  the  world,  that  they  do 
not  teach  us  better?  What  music  do  we  hear  like  that 
which  bursts  from  the  pipes  of  universal  Pan,  or  comes 
from  some  viewless  source  with  the  ^olian  melodies  of 
Faery-!and  ?  Whatever  woods  have  been  to  all  ages, 
to  all  descriptions  of  superior  mind,  to  all  the  sages  and 
poets  of  the  past  world,  they  are  to  us.  We  have  the 
varied  vohtde  of  their  sentiments,  feelings  and  fancies, 
bequeathed  as  an  immortal  legacy,  and  combined  and 
concentrated  for  our  gratification  and  advantage, — be- 
sides the  innumerable  pleasures  which  modern  art  has 
thrown  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  all  antiquity." 


Again,  he  asks — ''What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
trees?  Their  lofty  trunks,  august  in  their  simplicity, 
asserting  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye,  their  infinite 
superiority  over  the  imitative  pillars  of  man's  pride ; 
their  graceful  play  of  wide-spreading  branches;  and  all 
the  delicate  and  glorious  machinery  of  buds,  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  that,  with  more  than  magical  effect, 
burst  forth  from  naked  and  rigid  twigs,  with  all  the  rich 
and  brilliant  colors  under  heaven ;  breathing  delectable 
odors,  pure,  fresh,  and  animating ;  pouring  out  spices 
and  medicinal  essences ;  and  making  music,  from  the 
softest  and  most  melancholy  undertones  to  the  full 
organ-peal  of  the  tempest.  I  wonder  not  that  trees 
have  commanded  the  admiration  of  meii,  in  all  nations 
and  periods  of  the  world.  What  is  the  richest  country 
without  trees?  What  barren  and  monotonous  spot 
can  they  not  convert  into  a  paradise  ?  Xerxes,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  ambitious  enterprise,  stopped  his 
vast  army  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  a  tree,"  &c.; 
and  so  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  which  impels  the  wish  on 
my  part  that  Messenger  articles  might  be  extended,  ad 
UbUum,  and  that  your  readers  could  have  the  whole  of 
this  delicious  essay  spread  before  them.  One  passage 
more,  beautiful  and  timely,  I  must  transcribe. 

*'  It  is  in  this  month,  [October,]  that  woods  may  be 
pronounced  most  beautiful.  Towards  the  end  of  it, 
what  is  called  the  Fading  of  the  Leitf,  [with  us.  The  Folly] 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle.  Every  species  of 
tree,  so  beautifully  varied  in  its  general  character,  the 
silver-stemmed  and  pensile-branched  birch,  the  tall 
smooth  beech,  the  wide-spreading  oak  and  chesnut, 
each  developes  its  own  florid  hue  of  orange,  red, 
brown,  or  yellow,  which,  mingling  with  the  green  of 
unchanged  trees,  or  the  darkness  of  the  pine,  presents 
a  tmU  ensemble  rich,  glowing,  and  splendid.  Yet,  fine 
as  our  woods  are  at  this  season,  far  are  they  exceeded 
by  those  of  America ;  the  greater  variety  of  trees^  and 
the  greater  effect  of  climate,  conspiring  to  render  them 
in  decay  gorgeous  and  beautiful  beyond  description." 

Before  this  last  of  my  lucubrations  is  turned  to  type, 
all  this  will  have  experienced  a  yet  more  striking 
change.  The  last  leaf  of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which 
falls  at  all,  will  have  been  whirled  from  their  branches 
by  the  cold  wintery  winds,  and  the  gigantic  arms  of 
the  forest  will  be  bared  to  the  howling  blasts  that  will 
shriek  shrilly  among  them.  The  evergreens  will  retain 
a  portion  of  their  verdure,  duller,  however,  than  the 
summer  tinting.  Holly  and  mountain  ash  will  alone 
keep  their  red  berries,  and  some  few  faded  leaves  will 
cling  with  desperate  tenacity  to  their  brown  branches. 
May  the  season  prove  one  of  undiminished  comfort  to 
all  who  have  accompanied  me  in  these  my  woodland 
rambles!  May  the  "Christmas  chimes"  sounding 
merrily  in  their  ears,  welcome  them  to  good  cheer  and 
happy  fireside  enjoyments:  and  among  their  chosen 
topics  of  reflection,  may  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature  find  a  prominent  place.  May  they  cultivate  a 
taste,  which  every  American  should  peculiarly  cherish, 
as  a  sure  source  of  the  richest  enjoyment,  and  the 
highest  mental  and  moral  improvement, — the  taste  for 
forest- trees.  Our  own  Irving,  of  whom  two  worjds 
are  justly  proud,  says  truly  that  "there  is  something 
simple,  and  noble,  and  pure,  in  such  a  taste."  It  argues 
a  sweet  and  generous  nature  to  have  this  strong  relish 
for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  this  friendship  for 
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the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  part  of  rural 
economy.  It  is,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the 
heroic  line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and 
f^eborn,  and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak, 
looks  fi^rward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity, 
liothing  can  be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  caonoi  ex- 
pect to  sit  in  its  shade,  nor  enjoy  its  shelter:  but  he 
exults  in  the  idea,  that  the  acorn  which  he  has  buried 
in  the  earth  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty  pile,  and  shall 
keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and  benefitting 
mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  his 
paternal  fields 

"  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  suoh  ocenpattons  to  lift 
the  thoughts  above  mere  woridliness.  As  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air, 
and  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so,  it  seems  to  nne, 
as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sordid  and  angry  passions, 
umI  breathed  forth  peace  and  philanthropy.  There  is 
a  sereae  and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that 
enters  into  the  soul,  and  dilates,  and  elevates  it,  and 
fills  it  with  noble  inclinaiioos." 

Indulgent  reader,  farewell  I       ^y>''^SS'99<  i»  '•  ^ 
J^ewburypari,  OeL  7th,  183S. 


BOTANICAL  NOTICES  OF  INTERESTING 

PLANTS. 

DIONCEA  MVSirULA,  OR  VEiniS*  FLT-TRIF. 

This  vegetable  curiosity,  of  which  we  propose  to  give 
a  short  description,  is  peculiar  to  the  southern  states. 
It  grows  in  great  abundance  around  Wilmington,  N.C.; 
extending  as  far  north  as  Newbem,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  nearly  to  Fayetteville.  Hitherto  the 
observations  of  botanists  have  pointed  out  but  few  lo- 
call  lies.  Elliott  says,  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Pinckney, 
thai  it  grows  in  South  Carolina  on  the  lower  tributaries 
of  the  Santee.  Audubon  also  found  it  in  Florida  of 
enormous  size.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  inhabits 
the  savannahs  more  or  less  abundantly,  from  the  latter 
place  to  Newbern. 

The  leaf,  which  is  the  only  curious  part,  is  raeKea{, 
and  spreads  upon  the  ground,  or  at  a  little  elevation 
above  it.  It  is  composed  of  a  pethU  or  stem  with  broad 
margins,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  several  of  >rhich 
surround  the  parent  stalk.  To  the  extremity  of  this 
stem  is  articulated  a  thick,  circular  leaf,  fringed  around 
on  its  edges  with  somewhat  rigid  eiUoi,  or  long  hairs 
like  eye-lashes.  From  either  side  or  hemisphere  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  a  little  concave  within,  proceed  three  or 
four  delicate,  hair-like  organs,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  These  are  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  an 
insect  can  hardly  traverse  its  surface  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  sensitive  rights  of  one  of  these  faithful  Sen- 
tinels, which  instantly  causes  the  two  portions  of  the 
leaf  to  suddenly  collapse,  and  enclose  the  little  intruder 
with  a  force  surpassing  its  efforts  to  escape.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  leaf,  resides  onty  m  these  eapiUary  prih 
cesses;  as  it  may  be  touched  in  any  other  part  without 
perceptible  effects.  The  little  prisoner  is  not  immedi- 
ately crushed  and  destroyed,  as  is  sometimes  supp  ^, 
but  is  held  in  "durance  vile'*  until  it  ceases  to  str  .ggle ; 
after  which  the  two  portions  of  the  leaf  gradually  un- 


fold to  the  sun,  prepared  to  ensaare  some  other  roving 
and  unfortunate  adventurer. 

It  is  probably  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  philosophic 
scrutiny  to  determine  the  final  purpose  of  this  singular 
organization.  Whether  it  is  constructed  to  answer 
some  tmpdrtant  end  in  the  eeonomy  of  the  plant  itself; 
or  made  in  accordance  with  that  Imp  ^  divenily  which 
is  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  pinoductions  of  nature, 
are  questions  involving  much  dose  and  accurate  obser- 
vation for  their  solution. 

The  generic  name  Dionoea,  is  derived  from  Dione, 
one  of  the  titles  of  Venus,  on  the  account  of  the  ele- 
gance and  delicacy  of  its  flowers,  and  its  peculiar  facul- 
ty of  ensnaring — a  trait  of  character  chargeable  upon 
the  ancient  goddess,  and  not  uofreqoently  attanded  with 
a  sioiilar  train  otfital  and  hearibeund  consequences. 

ILSZ  YOMITOKIA,  OR  SOUTH-SEA-TELi. 

The  popular  designation  of  this  species  of  Holly  is 
Yaupon  or  Yopon,  a  name  of  Indian  origin.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  Cassena.  As  not  only  oar  colonial, 
but  even  our  bfftaniad  history  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
originaUty  and  peculiar  interest^  to  the  aborigines  of  our 
country,  we  will  briefly  trace  the  Indian  source  of  aur 
thority  for  the  use  of  the  favorite  Fepen.  *'Tbe  sa- 
vages of  Carolina,*'  says  Lawaon,  an  old  author  of 
much  credit,  *'  have  this  tea  in  veneration  above  ail  the 
plants  they  are  acquainted  withal,  and  tall  you  the  disr- 
covery  thereof  was  by  an  infirm  Indian,  that  labored 
under  the  burden  of  msny  rugged  distenpen,  and 
couM  not  be  cured  by  all  their  doctors;  so,  one  day,  he 
fell  asleep,  And  dreamt  thai  if  he  look  a  decocUon  of 
the  tree  that  grew  at  his  head,  ha  would  eertainly  be 
cured ;  upon  which  he  awoke,  and  saw  the  Taupon  or 
Cassena  Tree,  which  was  not  there  when  he  feU  adeep  ! 
He  followed  the  direction  of  his  dream,  and  became 
perfectly  well  in  a  short  time."  This  traditional  origin, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  recognise  ss  an  ingenious  &pe> 
cimen  of  Indian  sagacity,  to  secure  venerated  sanction 
for  the  use  of  a  fiivorite  article.  In  another  amuairg 
relic  of  the  last  century,  (Brickell's  "Natural  History  of 
North  Carolina,'*)  the  author  says,  "  it  is  the  plant 
whereof  the  tea  is  made,  so  much  in  request  among 
both  the  Indians  and  christians."  It  is  still  used  by  the 
''christians"  or  whiles  wherever  it  grows,  and  is  said  to 
make,  if  well  cured,  a  very  pleasant  beverage — prefer- 
red by  many  even  to  the  '*  beloved  tea"  of  China,  and 
you  know— dc  gusltAa*  noa  dupalandkim. 

A  BACKWOODSM AW   BOTANIST. 


BAPTIST  VINCENT  LAVALL-an  Inqmr^ 

Mr.  Wkiu,—Jn  the  year  1909,  the  schooner  Otter,  Cape  Niles, 
on  a  Tojrage  for  fure  from  England,  to  the  wettern  coaet  of  Ame- 
rica, waa  k»ei  below  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  aod  ail  on 
board  perished.  Baptist  Vioceot  LaTaJI  and  three  others,  wbo 
were  on  shore  huntlnf ,  owed  the  preservattoo  of  their  lives  to 
this  clrcnmsunce.  Not  being  uken  off,  they  were  oblieed  to 
travel  to  the  United  States  on  foot,  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  deseending  the  Red  Rirer.  Lavali'a  MS.  account  of 
their  jouruey  and  adrenturea  is  still  in  existence,  and  It  Is  thoufhi 
would  prove  Interesting  at  this  period,  when  attentioB  Is  becom- 
ing directed  to  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  on  the  PariHc 
It  naa  however  been  thought  right  first  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Lavall  is  still  living,  and  as  your  Messenger  ciroalates  ex- 
tensively through  the  sooth  western  sutas,  lo  one  of  which  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Lavall  afterwards  sealed,  it  has  been  judgrd 
the  fittest  medium  fur  inquiring  if  he  b  still  alive,  and  if  mK,  tbe 
time  and  place  of  his  decease ;  which  inquiry  k  is  hoped  that 
editors  who  may  see  thii  Dole  will  repeal. 

PhUmdelphiM,  18S8.  Totira  respectfolly,  D. 
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